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iain 
CHAPTER XV. 


ANY event, great or small, has a 
different significance for each human being 
whose life it touches ; a comparison of such 
significances would be a rather curious 
study. Helen, when she heard of the 
Duchess’s scheme, looked uponit as a special 
interposition of Providence, not for the 
relief of the Chinese, but to keep Selma 
from dwelling too much upon their last 
days together in the little house which had 
been home to them for so long. Every- 
ee was to be packed up before the 
wed oe Helen had carefally arranged 

should have no business con- 

nected with the move on her hands when 
she herself should be away; and she had 
been vaguely afraid that the last week, 
when the preparation for departure could 
no longer be kept in the background, 
might be very painful with the inevitable 
stir of old association which it involved. 
Bat Selma was jast as usual, except for an 
added tenderness of manner towards her 
sister which every one of those last days 
seemed to increase. Such portions of the 
work as fell naturally to her, she did, jast 
as she did everything not immediately 
connected with her profession, quietly, but 
quite unintarestedly. When Halen was 
obliged to consult her on any point, her 
Opinion was given readily, and sympa- 
etically, but as though her own personal 
concern in the matter was abzolately null, 

The D achess’s schome was not tobe finally 
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arranged without incessant change of mind 
as to details on the part of almost every one 
concerned, and one question in particular— 
the question of what the play itself was to 
be—seemed almost insoluble. S:lma heard 
littla of the pros and cons, and had she 
heard preryihing she would not have 
known the trath—that John Tyrrell had 
made up his mind on the subject from the 
first, and was only waiting to declare it 
finally, and with authority, until his co- 
managers should be so hopelessly divided 
among themselves as to accept any decision 
in sheer desperation. Nothing was de- 
cided when the sisters’ last day together 
drew to a close. | 

It was late, but the two girls were still 
together in the drawing-room. Every- 
thing was ready; nothing lay between them 
and their short parting on the next day 
bat the night’s rest, of which Helen looked 
very mach in need; but Selma was 
lingering, and making her sister linger, as 
though the prospect of her lonely room 
was painfal to her. When at last they 
rose, however, aud Holen said : 

“Let me come and sleep with you, 
Selma,” sha answered, rather hurriedly, 
“No, dear”; adding with a gentle touch 
on Helen’s cheek: ‘‘We should only keep 
each other awake, aud you are very 


tired. 
Salma herself was very pale, and her 
eyes looked almost haggard. Since she 


came in from the theatre, she had ben 
quietly drawing Helen on to speak of tha 
wedding arrangements more fally than sho 
had yet done, and her manner all the time 
had been rather unusual, a3 though she were 
patting some kind of deliborate force upon 
harself. Aud Helen, to whom, at this 
atage of the proceedings, it seemed far 
batter that they should speak openly to one 
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another if Selma “didn’t mind,” had 
noticed nothing wrong until after her last 
hearty good-night kiss given in Selma’s 
bedroom. As she left the room she 
turned, and was struck by something in- 
definably pathetic about Selma’s face and 
= hh as she stood watching her sister out. 

elen hesitated a moment, and then, 
coming back, she took Selma into her arms 
as though she were still the little sister of 
her childhood, and kissed her with all her 
heart in the pressure. 

“You don't feel as if you were being 
left alone, darling?” she said. ‘You 
don't feel as though you were losing 
mes” . 

Selma, who had trembled suddenly like 
a leaf, as she felt the touch of Helen’s 
arms, drew a quick breath, and with a 
tender light in her eyes, which had been 
rather hard and set, returned the pressure 
which, until Helen spoke, she had only 
suffered. 


“TI know I’m not, my dearest!” she 
said. ‘Don’t think of it like that. I 
know I shall have you always.” She 
paused a moment, and then with a sudden 
ti aeons of her hold on Helen, she 
whispers : “You know, oh, Nell, you 
know how much I hope you will be 
happy. Oh, Nell! Oh, Nell!” 

he was clinging to Helen with a con- 
vulsive and pressure as the last 
words came from her in a dry, tearless sob ; 
but before Helen, bewildered and startled, 
could fairly understand her words, she 
found herself pushed gently away with 
another rapid “ good night,” and the door 
was shut upon her. Helen stood for a 
moment, hesitating, and y disturbed ; 
then thinking, simply, that the fewer 
words and the less emotion indulged in 
the better, she acquiesced in Selma's un- 
expressed desire, and went to her own 
room hoping that her sister would “ soon 
be 


Humphrey and Helen were only to be 
away for a week, as the former was 
anxious about a pictare for the Academy, 
and could spare no more time ; and Selma 
was to spend that week with Miss Tyrrell. 
She was still very pale, and her eyes 
looked as though she had not slept much, 
when she was shown into the drawing- 
room at Kensington the next morning, an 
John Tyrrell, who was standing alone on 
the hearth-rug, apparently waiting for his 
sister, gave her a quick, keen glance as he 
shook hands. 

“Tye some news for you!” he said, as 
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(Conducted by 


soon as the usual preliminaries were over. 
“The knotty point is settled at last 1” 
‘‘Oh!” cried Selma, the grave com- 
posure of her face suddenly giving way to 
an eager interest which had something 
pathetic about ite intensity. “The play ? 
Ob, tell me?” Then as he answered her § 
her cheeks flushed crimson, and she cried, 
: “Mr, Tyrrell, you don’t 


The play which Tyrrell had worked so 
cleverly that no one had any idea that it 
had been worked at all, was a translation | 
of an old Italian play, which had taken f 
his fancy as a much younger man, on the 
adaptation of which he had spent great 
pains, but which he had never produced 
for many reasons—one of which been 
his inability to find any one to play the 
heroine; he insisted that she must be 
young, beautiful, and.owerfal; and his 
demands had never been fulfilled. 
had several years before made Selma 
study the part, and on first hearing of the 
proposed matinée, he had determined that 
she should play it. ‘The piece would be a 
grave risk as a rope production ; but at 
a matinée it would be a certain sensation, § 
if only because of its novelty. 

Bianca!” exclaimed Selma, as he 
signified, by a slight smile and a gesture, i 
that he did sasan tk ‘Oh, Mr. Tyrrell!” § 

‘Tt will mean some hard work for us,” 
he said. ‘Did I tell you that it is to be F 
on the twenty-second ?” 

‘‘T am so glad,” she said, answering his Ff 
first words, ‘“ Yes, it will. I was think- 
ing about Bianca only the other day, | 
thinking that I should like to study her 
again, now that Iam—older.” She paused 


& moment, and stood abesently, | one 
arm against the mantelpiece, “ It be 
like a new part,” she added, dreamily. 

“Tt is a new part for me, too,” he 


rejoined. ‘And I shall stage-manage jt, 
of course. Fortunately, we play a great 
deal with one another, you and I, s0 we 
can rehearse to your heart's content,” 
Selma roused herself, and slipped into 
the nearest chair, forgetting in the interest [- 
of the subject that she had only just |: 
arrived, that she had not yet taken off her 
hat, or seen her hostess, : 
“Tell me about the cast,” she said. 
‘* Who will be the Guido?” : 
There were two prominent men’s parts 
in the play—two parts of which it was 
difficult to say that either was the better. 
One of these was a middle-aged man—a 
priest; the other a young man, Guido— | 


He F 
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the lover. Either would have suited 
a a and ten years ago he would 


ee chosen Guido. He had 


the question carefully before 
eaeel ve Ge now, and he had been little in- 
the consideration of the respec- 
tive ages of the two characters, Selma's 
simple question, taking it for granted that 
ee ee 
from her lips meant much more 
than knew. He turned suddenly, and 
walked to coy heel as he said ; 
“ Bevan, I hope, 
‘“; Will he be good, do you think?” 
asked Selma, doubtfully, having little faith 
‘in the young man in question, and re 
mem that she had quite as much to 
do with Guido as with the priest. 
‘He will draw.” 
‘¢T see!” said Selma, meekly, remoember- 
ee there was a charity concerned ; 
the door opened, and Mies 
Tyrrell came in, saying, as she kissed 


“You are discussing the matinés, I 
know. I'm m afraid little Nora Glynn will 
never forgive you, 

Miss Giynn ty said Selma. ‘“ Why— 


oh, Mr. Tyrrell !—you asked her to Play i 
caf there’ s only Bianca. Oh, 
dreadful |” 


. “T asked her to help,” answered Tyrrell, 
with an inward wonder as to whether his 
sister would ever have the faintest notion 
as to what it was or was not desirable to 
say to Selma ‘‘I asked her to help, and 
she is going to help.” 

‘‘T am almost afraid she did not think 
you meant her to sell eee 
observed Miss Tyrrell, swee 

“ To sell programmes!” oucieiméd Selma, 
“Oh, Mr. Tyrrell |” 

“To sell pr ea;” assented Tyrrell, 
with the diane placidity. ‘' You are for- 
getting the Chinese, Selma. Nora Glynn, 
and a staff of similar young women ”—he 
named half-a-dozen other pretty girls of 
about the same professional standing— 
‘will make a great deal of money for 
them in that way. It was the Duchese’s 
idea, and I think it is a very good one. 
They are quite charmed with it them- 
selves.” 

Selma could not pave gira, i 50 rr 
worda, her own reasons for any 
‘but aa but something in Tyrrell’s 
tone hurt her, and she was vaguely relieved 
when Miss Tyrrell led away from the sub- 
ject by g to her brother of her 
plans for the afternoon. 
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the lover. ither would have suited| During the week that followed, Miss the week that followed, Miss 
Tyrrell was constantly “leading away” 
from the topic on which her brother and 
Selma seemed to her to talk incessantly — 
the matinée. It is doubtful whether she 
would have borne so much as she did, if 
the subject had not had for her a kind of 
background of Dachess and “ society.” 
That Selma should apparently have no 
idea in her head unconnected with Bianca ;_ 
that she sheuld sit silent and dreamy, to 
start and colour nervously when she was 
addressed; that she should spend the 
greater part of her time in her own room, 
or in Tyrrell’s stady, was no rise to 
Miss Tyrrell Bat it did surprise that 
sorely tried lady that it should be in- 
variably her brother himself—her brother, 
who, as she expressed it to herself in more 
colloquial phrase than she would have 
used to any one else, “was not generally 
so horribly shoppy ”—who introduced the 
subject, turning to Selma, as her eyes 
lighted, and her answer came, and dis- 
cussing details with an interest nearly as 
keen, apparently, as her own. 

There were no atage-rehearsals during 
that week, the cast not being as yet com- 
plete, somewhat to Selma’s ° lating: ; but 
she and Tyrrell rehearsed together every 
day—not only their own scenes, but her 
— with Guido, in which he was coach- 


in 

ne dropped into a chair in the study 
one morning, when they had been hard at 
work for an hour and had broken off for 
a reat, and looked up at him as he stood 
a the fire, with thoughtfal, admiring 


a “T don’t think you've ever helped me 
so wuch over anything,” she said. ‘‘ And 
you make love eo beautifully! Ido wish 
you were going to play Guido.” 

He looked at her for a moment without 
answering. They had been rehearsin 
very earnestly, and the emotion an 
enthusiasm in her had touched the artist 
instinct in him, until he found himself 
actually moved in spite of himself. 

‘““Do I, Selma?” he said. And then he 
moved ; his face changed, and settled into 
ite usual expression, and he sat down in 
one of his most characteristic attitudes. 
‘Bevan will make love to you quite an 
well, you'll find,” he said, lightly, but 
watching her keenly as he spoke, Selma 
shook her head vehemently, but her 
beautiful brows were drawn together in 
deep consideration of a bit of by-play he 
had suggested to her, and she did not 
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answer in words. ‘ You've no idea how 
easily—those acenes come,” he went on, 
bending a little forward as he spoke; and 
if Selma's thoughts had not all been pre- 
occupied, she must have been struck by 
his tone. 

As it was, she hardly so much as heard 
his words, and exclaimed : 

“T can’t get it quite, Mr. Tyrrell. I see 
what you mean, but I don’t feel as though 
I can do it. Will you try that first love- 
scene with me again ?” 

She moved as she spoke, as if she meant 
to begin again immediately ; but he stopped 
her with a slight, deprecating movement 
of his hand. 

“We will try lovescenes as often as 
you like,” he said ; and Selma caught only 
the banter in his voice, ‘ Bat we need not 
rush back to rehearsal this instant. A 
little breathing space | ” 

Selma laughed, and sank back in her 
chair again with a gesture of resignation. 

‘‘Very well,” she said. ‘Tell me, in 
the interval, whether I do at all what you 
want in that first act?” 

Tyrrell leant suddenly back, with a 
movement which was almost impatience. 
Then he said, rather slowly : 

‘Selma, do you think always of what I 
want ?” 

‘You know I do,” she answered, 
quickly, meeting the eyes he had fixed on 
her face with her own almost horrified in 
their frankness and surprise. ‘ You've 
not thought me careless? You've been so 
patient, and taken such pains—more than 
you've ever taken before, I think. Ah! 
don’t you understand how grateful I am? 
Don’t you understand ¢” 

“T-eometimes think that you don’t 
understand,” he answered ; and his voice 
was unusually musical and uasive. 
« You talk of being grateful tome! The 

ains I take for you are pleasures, 

Ima.” 

The anxiety died out of Selma’s face 
before the grave, steady light which lit up 
her eyes as he spoke. 

‘You are so good!” she said, simply 
and gravely, as she atretched out her hand 
to him. “I think nothing helps me, when 
I get out of heart with myself, like the 
thought that you think me worth such 
trouble.” He hardly touched her hand, 
and she went op, after a momént, with a 
slight return of anxiety in her voice and 
manner : 

“There is nothing I care for so much as 
pleasing you.” 


“Why?” 

“Why? Because I trust you so. I 
know that when I have pleased you I have 
done well.” Then as if fearing that her 
earnest words might, for all their truth, be 
a little uncourteous,’she continued, gently : 
‘‘ And even if it were not so it is the only 
little return I can make for all you do— 
for I can’t look at it as you do—to try to 
please you.” She paused, and turned her 
head away so that he could not see her 
face, and added in a tone that was very 
low, “I owe you — everything, Mr. 
Tyrrell.” 

There was no answer, and Solma, 
drifting on the current of her own thoughts, 
apparently returned to Bianca, and the 
complications surrounding her; her face 
was very pale and set, and she did not 
turn it to him again until Tyrrell, rising 
suddenly, said, almost harshly : 

‘There is one way in which you could 
please me, Selma, if you would try. Don’t 
think of mo only as your master.” 


‘*My master!” echoed Selma, oe 
herself to the present with an effort, an 
amiling rather faintly. ‘Ooly my master ! 
No, of course not! You are my oldest and 
kindest friend. Mr. Tyrrell, am I being 
very tiresome to-day! Let us begin to 
work again, and we shall feel more natural. 
Shall we begin with the Guido scene ¢” 

She rose rather hurriedly, and eagerly 
held out both her hands to him that he 
might clasp them in the attitude in which 
the “Guido scene” began, and, with a 
sudden and complete change of look and 
manner, he took them in his own with the 
business-like touch of a rehearsal, and 
began his speech. But before he had 
finished it there was a deprecating knock 
at the door, and Miss Tyrrell appeared. 

‘‘Oh, how shocking of me!” she ex- 
claimed, as her brother broke off, and 
looked towards her with an expression of 
countenance which wa: not to be described 
as angry, but the thought of which was: 

enerally sufficient to keep Miss Tyrrell 
from intruding when he was known to be 
at work. 

‘ How can I show my penitence? I 
really thought you had finished—it is so 
nearly lunch time.” 

“Do you want to speak to me, Sybilla t ” 

“ Well, it is Selma who is most con- 
cerned,” replied Miss Tyrrell, suavely. 
‘7 was on my way upstairs, and I thought 
I would bring her this,” holding up a 
square envelope. ‘It has jast come, and 
it is the Duchess’s writing.” 
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Selma, finding herself expected to read 
the communication, whatevor it “ be, 
there and then, took it from Miss Tyrrell, 
thinking that Bianca was of more import- 
ance than the whole peerage. She tore 
the envelope hastily open, and drew out a 
card. ‘ The Dachess of Ridsdale at home, 
Wednesday, Feb. 17th. Masic, 9.30,” 
she read. “Thank you, Miss Tyrrell, very 
much. I'll answer it by-and-by. I needn't 
go, need I?” she added, glancing rather 
apprehensively from Miss T ‘a well- 
ap face to Tyrrell’s, which was not so 
y easy to read. She was answered by a 

horrified exclamation from Miss Tyrrell to 
which she paid little attention, as Tyrrell 
‘@ said, quietly, “ Why should you not go?” 
f @6= " Because I don’t want to,” she answered, 
¥ promptly; “I’ve so much to think about 
with Bianca, you know, and parties are so 
¥ demoralising, I should have to think 
¥ about a new dress, and it would all be a 
# trouble. It can’t matter to any one 
q whether I go or not, can it? Besides,” 
she added, simply, after a moment's pause, 
j during which Miss Tyrrell failed to find 
‘¥ words in which to express s‘rongly enough 
3 her conviction that it mattered very muchto 
4 Selma horself, ‘besides, really, Mr. Tyrrell, 
| =I do dislike going out, People—people—I 
4 don’t want to be affected, but people do 
‘¥ talk so much nonsense, and I feel as if it 
4 might—it might confuse one if one heard 

it much. Oh, please don’t think it’s con- 

ceited of mo,” she finished, lifting a 
glowing face, and shy, earnest eyes to 
4 Tyrrell's face. 

7 “My dear child——” began Miss 
1 T with the utmost emphasis ; and 
then the luncheon-bell rang, and Tyrrell 
said, decisively: ‘‘There is no need to 
4 settle the question this moment. Selma 
‘3 can think it over a little more.” 
the afternoon with 
Miss T , had little chance of thinking 
of anything else. But the effect on her of 
the discourses to which she apparently 
4 listened during the afternoon was so far 
‘from satisfactory, that John Tyrrell, 
i coming in from his club at night—he 
# never came from the theatre with Selma 
—found his sister waiting for him in the 
drawing-room, with a less artistic and 
amiable expression of countenance than 


4 “John,” she began, “I assure you I 
a have quite exhausted mysolf this after- 


= noon.” 


“That seems a pity,” returned her 


4 brother, drily. 
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‘Dear Selma really has a very teyio 
temperament,” continued Miss Tyrrell, 
plaintively. ‘And I am afraid I have 
made absolately no effect upon her. Ua- 
less you interfere, John, that girl will 
refase the Duchess’s invitation.” 

“‘ How can I prevent that catastrophe.” 

“You can talk to her,” answored his 
sister, ignoring, with unusual wisdom, the 
sneer implied in his words. 

‘‘T have talked to her.” 

‘‘ And she will not be convinced? Then 
you must insist, John; you must——’ 

‘We must let well alone,” he inter- 
rupted, quietly. ‘Look here, Sybilla, 
iusistance will do more harm than good. 
I am quite as anxious as you are that 
Selma should take her proper placa in 
society ; and I know quite as well as you 
do that the Dachess’s invitation is as good 
a beginning as she could have; but she 
isn’t ready, and it is not of the faintest 
use to hurry. If I ordered her to go to 
the Dachess’s, she would go, no donbt "— 
there was an expression in his eyes as he 
spoke not pleasant to see—“ but she would 
ruin her fature chances—in all unconscious- 
effectually.” Hoe stopped a 
momoent, and then went on again, more 
slowly : ‘There's no hurry, either. She 
can afford to wait. She is meant for 
better things, socially, than Nora Glynn, 
for instance ; and there’s no harm done by 
her waiting. Say no more to her about 
it, Sybilla.’ 

And with this decree, which his sister 
dared neither dispute nor disobey, he 
wished her good night, and they 


separated. 

With that night, Selma’s stay with the 
Tyrrells came to an end. Oa the follow- 
ing day Helen and Hamphrey were to 
come back, and Selma was to go home to 
them. Helen, anxious above all things 
that her sister should not feel herself an 
unnecessary third in their household, had 
written to her that they hoped to find her 
ready to receive them. They were to 
arrive at about four o’clock ; and nearly 
an hour before that time, unpunctual 
Selma—determined that on this occasion, 
at least, she would not be late—was wait- 
ing alone in the new house. 

She was very busy at first, arranging the 
flowers she had brought for Helen ; and 
the strangely suggestive atmosphere of the 
carefully - prepared house, the curious 
familiarity and unfamiliarity of her sur- 
roundings, hardly touched her, while the 
servante—the same who had lived with 


ness, but ve 
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the aisters in their old house—were hover- 
ing excitedly about, anxious to give her 
all the help in their power. But when 
there was nothing further for them to do, 
and they had retired to watch sur- 
reptitiously for ‘‘the master and mistress,” 
as they had startled Selma by calling 
Humphrey and Helen, Selma's face, as ahe 
stood alone in Helen’s little drawing-room 
in the now quite silent house, touching 
and retouching her last glass of flowers, 
grew very tive and dreamy. It altered 
rapidly under the influence of her un- 
conscious thoughts, until its expression 
changed from dreaminess to sadness. Her 
last flower had dropped from between her 
fingers; her face was very pale, and 
quivered slightly now and then ; she was 
quite lost in thought, unconscious of her- 
self or her surroundings, when an excited 
servant appeared precipitately at the door, 
and caiel her with the words, ‘‘ Master 
and missis is stopping at the door, miss,” 
The next instant she had rushed down- 
stairs on to the doorstep, and was clasped 
in Helen’s arms. 

“Welcome home, Mrs. Humphrey 
Cornieh,” she cried, gaily. ‘ Humphrey, 
you are most welcome to your own house !” 

The only shadow on Helen’s perfect 
happiness, the fear that Selma might “‘ feel 
it,” as she expressed ely her sense of 
the painfulness of Selma's position, was dis- 
sipated by her manner ; and as they went in 
arm-in-arm, closely followed by Humphrey, 
for whom his wife turned to look almost 
before she had taken two steps away from 
him, the beaming satisfaction on Mrs, 
Humphrey Cornish’s pretty face was only 
to be equalled by the quiet satisfaction 
with which her husband answered her 
glance. There were sundry letters and 
papers waiting for them, and as they read 
them together, Selma having left Helen’s 
side to stir the fire into a brighter blaze, 
they were as characteristic a specimen of a 
newly-married couple—in spite of Hum- 
phrey’s undemonstrative demeanour — as 
could be seen. 

“ Now, dearest,” said Helen, turning to 
Selma as she handed her last congratulatory 


-f letter to Humphrey with a laugh and a 


blush, “‘come over the house with me. 
Oh!” as her eyes suddenly fell upon a 
long cane-chair which had been one of 
their wedding presents, and in which a 
large silk cushion was now lying, “oh! 
what a lovely cushion! Where did it 
come from. Selma, you naughty girl, is it 
you?” 
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Selma shook her head, and examined it 
admiringly. 
‘* No, indeed !” she said, ‘I don’t know 


where it came from. Mary, do you know 
who brought this?” she added, turning | 
with the cushion in her hands to the 
servant who was bringing in some tea. 

** Yes, miss. Miss Cornish brought it this 
morning—Mies Sylvia, miss. She—she 
didn’t come in—she hadn’t time she said,” 
the girl atammered, looking nervously at | 
Selma in her fear of betraying that Sylvia 


had asked whether “ Miss Malet” was ex- |. 


pected, and only on hearing that she was [ 
expected immediately, had discovered her 
own great haste. ‘She left it for you, | 
ma’am, with her best love,” finished the 
girl, hurriedly, and left the room. 

It was a little thing enough, but for the | 
moment not one of the three could find 
anything to say. Selma, who had fiushed 
crimson, put the cushion back slowly in 
its place, Helen, with a sudden rush of 
self-reproach at not having guessed the 
truth, and a painful prevision of the little, 
similar awkwardnesses which were so likely | 
to arise incessantly in the future, glanced 
helplessly at Humphrey. It was he who 
said finally, ‘‘Didn’t you say that Selma 
was to see nothing of the house until you 
came back, Nell? Suppose you go over it 
together now.” ’ 

Helen had given Selma peremptory in- [. 
junctions that she was to inspect nothing | 
rage she ea had returned, — they left f 

e room together at once, eagerly seizing 
on the capry 3 of idea provided for them. 
The tour of inspection was begun with the 
deepest interest and deliberation on the 
part of the mistress of the house; but, § 
before they had nearly finished, it became | 
more and more cursory; and when ashe 
found herself for the second time in Selma's 
room, whither they had returned that its 
owner might admire its arrangements all 
over again, Helen’s impatience could no | 
longer be suppreased. 

Tm so glad you like it, dear,” she said, 
giving her sister a hearty hug; “I hope 
you will be very happy in it. And now 
I think we've scen overything, and { 
Humphrey willbe rather lonely. I’m not } 
sure either that he knows where his pipe 
is, I think we'll go down to him.” 

Selma laughed. 

Go down to him, Nell, by all means,” 
she said ; ‘‘ I’m going to settle myself into 
my new domain. (io along !” | 

Helen retreated, hastily, after another 
loving hug, and Selma, left alone, listened | 
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as the quick, brisk steps ran down the 
stairs, and heard the door of the studio 
open and shut again. Then she moved, 
and knesling down by one of her port- 
raanteaux, she moved her hand as if to take 
out her keys. But the next moment her 
face had fallen forward against the box as 
she knelt, and her low, choking soba shook 
her from head to foot. : 


A HANDFUL OF DAPHNE. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Her hands were fall of the sweet, pink 
flowers. It seemed as if the girl could 
never gathering. Sho was an English 
girl, this gatherer of the sweet daphne 
flowers, and never as A been out of 
England before, she was full of a wild joy 
over the things she was always finding 
that were new and strange. 

Was she ue? Scarcely. 

The scene in which she s Was 80. 
At her back, out to a far western horizon, 
the dome of blue sky, with its flying, wind- 
blown clouds canopied the vast grey-green 
waters of the Bay of Biscay, or, as it is 
locally called, La Golfe de Gascogne. So 
rocky was the shore that the height of the 
samdy cliffs and the atretch of rough, 
untended fields were not enough to hide 
up the dashing foam that sprang, and 
hissed, and roared about the giant rocks. 
White villas stood at various distances 
within sight; but the girl was a small 
speck of unmarked colour on the swelling, 
broken of those rough downs. 

She stooped, too, nay, she was almost 
always on her knees, gathering the low- 
growing, half-hidden daphne. 

She—her name was plain enough, Nance 
Barrell, and she, like five hundred or more 
Eoglish people, had been at Biarrits all the 
winter—she had been one of a party of 
od oe folks who had started on that 
oP il afternoon for a hill walk, flower- 
an 


Where the four were no man could 
say. Nance had forgotten them, and 
was lost among the daphne flowers. 

Saddenly a spluttering rain-shower burst 
upon her, She stood erect, a trim figure, 
neat as an English girl would be, but with 
wind-blown, yellow hair—the human point 
of a wild landscape. 

“Ralph!— John! where are yout 
Shame ! leaving me like this, alone. Hold 
—la—la!” Her voice rang out like a 
clarion. 
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There came no answer, Desolation was 
around her; no culture, no human sign. 

She made for thewhelter of the hedge, 
by a corner of which she had climbed up 
daphne-hunting. There was mud beneath 
it by this time, and Nance slipped. , u:i 3 

‘¢ Bother !” she cried. 

An answer then did come. 

* Mademoiselle | ” 

The speaker was a French gentleman, 
wearing the blue cap of the Ba:que 

ts. 

‘I must have my flowers!” Nance said, 
helplessly, as, covered with mud, she 
looked down on the fallen daphne. 

“Are they not spoiled?” he asked. 
‘‘ Besides, there will be plenty more to- 
morrow, when the sun shines, and 
mademoiselle will get wet.” 

All was said in as correct English as if 
an Englishman had spoken, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the accent. 
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‘‘ Have you seen them?” Nance asked, | 


inconsequently. ‘ My friends, I mean.” 

“No. Spring,” he said, ‘I will keep 
you safe. No; we have met no one 
English, I think, Have we, Réodée?” 

By this time Nance was safe on the 
path, and saw two other people, who 
were sheltering and perfectly dry under 
the stoop of the high bank and hedge. 

One was a small, brown, chestnut-haired 
girl, the ideal of a bright and prett 
French girl—she was the Rénée ad 
She only shook her head and laughed. 

‘* Papa, papa!” she cried, and her gay 
laugh rang on. 

he second n was a young man, 
and he answered in French that they had 
met no one. 

Bat you will shelter with us, mademoi- 
selle,” the elder gentleman said. ‘ We 
are quite dry here, and these showers do 
ndt last.” 

She most assuredly could not go on 
through that falling deluge ; so Nance, who 
was a bright, good-tempered girl, laughed 
over her difficulties, and wed herself 
ageinst the dry bank by the side of the girl 
spoken to as Rénéo, 

The young man, who was Monsieur de 
Saure’s nephew, and consequently the vie 
cousin, gave up his place, each man 
an outer edge, and keeping the girls well 
sheltered. 

In a quarter of an hour many things 


may be done. At the end of this quarter 


of an hour all these four were comfortably 
talking together. They might have known 
each other for months, 
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Nance gave the information that they 
“were going home in May, and I am 
80 99 


**And we have been here one wik,” 
Réaée said, in English. “I spik English 
vairy well—yes.” 

The two girls rattled on, ae girls do. 
They learnt the name of each other's 
hotel, and found that they were near 
together, and planned visite amid a rush 
of compliments from Rénéoe’s gay tongue. 

“We will walk home together.” 

“Yes; but my daphne! I have lost 
naarly all!” 

“T will gather more,” Etienne began. 

“We all gather more, to-morrow, 
when there is no rain,” his cousin said. 
‘‘ We will come together. We aro friends ; 
is it not so?” 

“Of course. My friend—mino,” said 
er “you will not go to the others, 
mind |” 


At breakfast the next morning a bunch 
of daphne was brought to Nance. 

“ Who from ?” 

“Monsieur did not give his name,” the 
waiter answered. 

“Qh! it’s the cousin.” Nance was 
blushing a little—a very littlh—but had 
a perfectly cool and possessed manner. 
‘Say I am much obliged.” 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders and 
bowed. 

** Monsieur does not wait,” he said. 

“Well,” and Nance surveyed her 
flowers, and poked her small nose into 
them—“ very polite, of course. I should 
like to know which of you boys would 
have done as much,” with a glance of 
sisterly scorn at her brothers. 

“You are mighty grand. It is as good 
as telling you they do not want you out 
with them, this morning. We shouldn't 
have done that, anyhow,” John retorted. 

‘‘T do not see that, at all. Time will 
prove.” 

Time did prove, for Rénée de Saure ran 
in .soon after—the respective mothers 
having met on the Plage after the rain of 
the day before, the families were formally 
introduced—and the excursion duly came 
off. 
Rénée evidently knew nothing of 
Etienne’s gift of the bunch of daphne, and 
Nance’s brothers kept silence. 

They gathered more ; but Nance carried 
hers off to her own room, flaunting the 
bunch in the eyes of her jeering brothers, 
in this way losing her head, and setting 


/ 


up a grand show of gay ridicule on her 
own part. 

Shall I not keep a piece to my dying 
day? Of course, I will and show it to 
my grandchildren in evidence of the con- 
quests of my youth. No, I think I'll be 
taken ill, and have a sprig of it buried 
with me!” 

Very fine. She kept it quite separate, 
however, from any other flowers, and 
— its last dead bits went no man ever 

ew. 


It was spring, and the dead season at 
Biarritz, for the English people who crowd 
there for the winter were moving home- 
wards, and such as were left were mostly 
of the steady, hamdrum, family sort. The 
French and Spanish gaiety of the summer, 
when all the lovely Parisian toilete are 
displayed, had not begun. No bands were 
playing—bands are not supposed needfal 
for English folks—no prome under 
the sweet strains of the last opéra bouffe 
could be had for love or money, unless, 
indeed, you made one of the “people” at 
the Sunday performance in the P 
Eugénie, Then, of late, indeed, if you 

music you also had bluatering wind 
or splashing rain. And faney English 
pee going out in the sunny South for 

t ! 


Rénée de Saure was not carried off then 
by any crowd of compatriots, but walked 
with her English friends, or rode with them, 
or went driving in processions of the tiny 
carriages beloved of Biarritz visitors. 

Rénée and Etienne were but two, but 
there were six Barrells, so in these very 
mad excursions, in which to race made 
half the fun, the pairing got diversified. 

Bayonne fair was going on, 80 one day 
they drove off to see it, 

It was a real summer day, a féte day, 
too, and crowds went to the “ Foire.” 

There was the splendid roundabout with 
peasant tale coifféed a: Te a 
many colours, peasant ue-ca ’ 
straight-nosed—a giddy whirl. 

‘‘] vote we all have a ride!” Ralph 
Barrell said, but scarcely meaning it. 

“Is that what you say? We will ride 
on ze yellow horses. That would be 
funny!” and Rénée was infected with the 
general wildness. 

* Are you mad?” Alice Barrell objected. 

* T1—il ne le permettrait?” pointing to 
Ralph. ‘‘ Lui—il est tyran—tyrant—c’est 
ga!” And a point of the finger at the 
‘c'est ¢a!” gave emphasis. 
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Nance brought a new suggestion. 

*T should like to go and see the lions 
and the girl in their cage.” 

“Then you will go alone!” Alice 
answered, 


Here was another scene—a peasant was 
holding back from something. 

“No! no!” she cried. 

‘She has no fun in her, that Louise— 
she hoards her sous, The miser !” 

‘Dm not a miser |” 

A young man, a man with a strangely 
beautiful face, calm, and still, and strong, 
and wholly like a bronzed copy of a Greek 
statue—how did that type get to the 
western shores of France? — bent and 
whispered in the girl's ear. 

‘ Never—nover, Paul Lérot !” 

He had asked if he might pay for her. 

‘‘ Montez, montez, mesdames et mes- 
sicurs! Nous commencons tout de suite. 
Montez, je vous prie!” a fat woman on 
the stepe of the Arab dancers’ show was 


calling out, 
Nance and Etienne heard. ‘“‘ How will 
that end?” Nance asked. 
f= «© He will pay.” 
‘*Not at all. She has paid. Brava! 
Louise! But—what a handsome man !” 


*T did not notice!” In truth, Etienne’s 
eyes were that afternoon only for Nance. 

Nance was semi-boyish in her dress, un- 
French-like, and so beyond her gay self 
that she caught the young man’s fancy. 

Bat Etienne was bound—he and his 
cousin Rénée had been bound by their 
respective parents when Rénée was in her 
cradle. They were to be married in six 
months, so what was Etienne the lover 
thinking of ¢ 

Until the day of the daphne-finding he 
had been a true lover ; but, then, as Rénée 
had made English friends, so he had made 
the same. Here was a fine consequence ! 

An old Bayonnaise in black head-gear 
came along, dragging a child for a ticket in 
the lottery. She was shouting at the top 
of her voice, holding aloft her sous. Then 
some soldiers came, then a smart lady 
from a shop, and 80 on. 

Rumbling low, and making a bass back- 
ground, there was heard the roar of the 
lions in the menagerie, and the shorter 
snarls and yelps of the other beasts. 

‘‘T hate the sound of those creatures,” 
Nance said. “I always think they will 
be breaking loose.” 

The young man smiled, as any man 
would smile, loftily, over such a purely 
feminine fear. 


‘It is an unpleasant idea, mademoiselle,” 
he said. ‘ Do not suggest it.” 

‘Oh, I know it could not be. And 
yet——” Nance set her pretty, fair head 
on one side, and said: ‘‘It might be—just 
might be.” 

‘That is so.” Young De Saure shrugged 
his shoulders ever so slightly. ‘ But the 
possible is not always the probable, made- 
moiselle.” 

How much farther the subject might 
have been carried one knows not, for there 
came a cry, 4 shout, and then a rush of 
people from behind. 

Nance was pushed to right and left, and 
her companion lifted his lithe, nervous 
arms to keep off the crowd. 


“Le lion! Le lion!” 
** There is a creature out.” And Nance 


atood still and white. She did not faint 
“2 scream ; no, the screams were all behind 
er. 

** Nonsense!” Etienne answered; and 

arm was round and he was trying to 
drag her through the furiously-thickening 
mass of people. ‘It is not true!” he 
called out. 

“Tt is the bear!” a frightened girl 
answered, ‘ Did I not see him come over 
the barricade myself ?” 

‘‘No, you did not, Jastine; what you 
saw was the camel goin to lie down. 
You girls are foolish,” nutine's blue-capped 
brother answered. 

‘Le lion! Le lion!” came again from 
behind ; and another surge of the rushing 
crowd fairly lifted Nance off her feet, but 
only wedged her more tightly. 

“It is true,” she said. Bat somehow 
she felt safe, and, as people do in great 
emergencies, nervously laughed, and her 
tongue rattled out the foolish joke: ‘‘ He 
cannot eat us all, thank goodness! there 
are a few behind.” 

Etienne looked over the heads of a good 
many, and he saw Rénée and Ralpb, and 
behind them Alice and the other boys. 
He never thought of his own position ; he 
flushed hotly as he saw the calm Ralph 
elbow his muscular self sideways, and 
with small Rénée sheltered within the 
wall his arms made, convey her to the 
break between one atall and its neigh- 
bour. 

Rénée to allow that! 

Rénée was his— Etienne’s— property ; 
was she to allow another man’s arms to 
guard her ? 

What though the arms made but a cage, 
and no embrace at all? They were arms, 
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and she was Rénée, his—Etienne’s— 
fiancée. 

What of Rénée herself t 

Her brown head was lifted as high as 
she could lift it, and her round, merry, 
brown eyes were alight with fear. At 
least, they had been so, for she verily 
believed the lion was loose, and she had 
given two or three sharp little screams as 
evidence of that belief. 

Fear, though, was not in her eyes after 
she saw Etienne. 

Those bright, brown eyes were too 
sharp, too hire: They saw something, 
and they imagined a great deal more. 

Then the colour went from her brown 
cheeks, and Ralph really had to carry her 
through the wedge of that passage-way 
between the stalls, 

He set her down on the strip of trodden, 
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dirty grass behind, stretched himeelf, as a | fi 


oung giant might do, took off his straw 
Pat, and looked round. Then, having 
nothing better to say or to do, he laughed, 
and said : 


‘‘Well, we are alive. We are not 
eaten ?” 
“That is true!” Small Rénée was 


like an indignant queen, and drew her- 
self up. The next moment her instinct 
of gracious politeness helped her to master 
herself. ‘And yon have saved me, mon- 
sieur, Isank you very much. But also! 
will not wish to wait here for the lion ; let 
usrun, Ran!” 

And she suited the action to the worda. 

The roaring and shouting of the crowd 
was fainter by distance, for these two were 
very soon in the region of the shops, where 
they soon found Alice and the boys, and by- 
and-by there sauntered out from another 
street Etienne and Nance, 

“Where is the lion?” Nance shouted, 
wild and gay. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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The boy mimicked. 

“Le lion! le lion |” he shouted. 

“T’ll shake the breath out of your 
giggling body if you don’t answer. Is the 
lion safe?” 

A guffaw answered. 

“Le fou!” . 

Who the word was meant for he did not 
show, for a violent shake administered by 
Ralph stopped any more words. 

A grey old sailor came up. | 

‘‘Don’t kill the creature, monsieur, 
though I'd like to do it myself. He’s the 
boy who set the whole thing going. A 
monkey got loose—and is loose now for 
that matter — and that young wretch 
shouted ‘Le lion!’ Ugh, you Jacques 
Pinon! you'll be in prison before long.” 

‘Hm, will It Bat you'll not be the 
judge, though,” and the boy flicked his 

n in the old man’s face, and by & 
jerk got himself free from Ralph. 

They were a lively party over tea. 
Nance was wild, as was her custom very 
often, and would have Etienne sit by her 
and serve her. . 

Etienne was politeness itself, and 
seemed to find great pleasure in his 
politeness. 

Rénée was gay ; but then she, likewise, 
could be always charmingly gay. There 
was a little more noise in her ’ 
perhaps, than custom usually gave to it ; 
but Alice and the boys were so hoydenish 
that Réodée’s drop from her pretty grace 
was not so much noticed. She slipped her 
little hand softly within Alice's arm. 

‘“T shall be independent. I shall act 
& lAnglaise, That is what you admire, 
mon ami |” 
oa ée’s eyes were not dancing with 


by the side of 
ance would walk 
y him. 


Etienne was walkin 
Nance, simply because 


“Having his déjetiner!” Rénée answered | by h 


as gaily, but with an angry sparkle in 
those pretty brown eyes of hers, 

“Well, I vote for going home as fast as 
we can,” put in Alice the practical, ‘I 
have no mind to assist at that déjeuuer.” 

‘There is the train going. We must 
wait half an hour now,” Sohn said. “Come 
and have some tea. I know a shop.” 

“ It is tempting Providence.” 

A string of blue-capped youths ran by, 
shouting and laughing, as is the manner of 
hobbledehoys of all nations. 

Ralph, the giant, caught one by the arm. 

“What's up?” he asked in plain 
English. 


It appeared a gay party going back to 
Biarritz on the tram-cars ; but—is there not 
a second side to everything ! 

‘* Monsieur, come with us and fetch the 
book Réodée wants,” Nance said, when they 
reached Biarrits. 


‘ST will haf no time to read ze book, 
mademoiselle — not zis evening. No, 
mademoiselle ; adieu, mademoiselle,” and 


Rénée ran in. 
‘* Au revoir, machérie,” Nance answered. 
The girl was gay at seeing she could 

tease Révée, 


Three days passed. Rénée had a cold. 
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“Not much,” Madame de Saure: said, 
coolly, “It is only a migraine —it will 
pass.” Bat as one can easily drop a shot into 
the most trite speeches, she sald, after a 
4 while, that “ Réaodée has been too gay;” 
“ashe is generally only with me or 
with her father ;” ‘the kindness of les 
demoiselles Auglaises has made her fancy 
she can act like them, and, madame, you 
know ”—with the politest shrug of the 
shoulders—“ that is impossible, you know, 
4 for a Frangiise.” 

§ Mes, Barrell, being British in her senti- 
ments to the backbone, rather bridled at 
this, without in the least knowing why. 
The difference in the up-bringing of young 
4 French girls and English girls, she never 
had the least cognisance of. 
understood this much, that for some reason 
the ways of Nance and Alice were not 
4 considered the right ways for Rénée. 
So the intimacy faded. 
Rénée de Saure did not go out, Etienne’s 
# visite fell off, English people began to 
3 leave Biarritz, and the date became fixed 
for the Barrells to 
¥ More than a week passed after this, and 
% though Réaée was out again and though 
the two families had all along been gracious 
to each other in a pleasantly-formal way, 
@ each was too proud to make a spoken 
reason of offence ; yet the first free-and- 
easy intercourse did not return. 

Etienne, one day, went to say ee 

He was being sent to Paris by his uncle 


on business. 

a “Bat how absurd!” Nanoe cried. 
“Why go on Wednesday? We go on 
Friday. We might travel together.” 


* The affairs are important ; but-——” 


Etienne went back. 

He was saying to his uncle that the 
Barrells travelled also to Paris ; but—on 

‘*Go with them,” said Réuée, who was 
‘Much more agreeable than to 
travel alone.” , 

‘You took those papers, Etienne?” 
his uncle asked. 

‘‘No; they were on your table.”. 

‘Ha, I will fetch them. You had 


better have them at once,” 
He left the room. . 
{ “They have asked you to travel with 
4’ them?” Rénée asked. 


‘¢Yos, they did. Bat I knew the affairs 
could not wait.” 

** Bah—the affairs?” 

“ Besides——” 
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*‘ There is no ‘besides.’ Do I not know 
the lverty of those Rnglish girls? Will 
oO se Engli ¢* Wi 
not be free, too? ” 
“ Rénée!” 
“Ab! si! mon ami! I know what I 
of, and I, too, will be free like those 
lish girls, and you shall be free, too. 
We will not be tied by the old régime. 
The world has new ways!" | | 
‘‘Réaée! how long have you thought 
this re 
“Ages! Ages! in my dreams.” She 
laughed and shrugged her shoulders, and 
threw out her dimpled hands, palms up- 
wards, ‘Did not Louise Thorot do what 
Idot Did not Virginie de Lisle choose 


“Both have married Englishmen. How 
could it be helped? But, if you. wish it, 
you must be free. I will to uncle,” 

‘And go to Bayonne for a day or two, 
and meet the train on Friday. Adieu, 
mon ami! It is easy.” 

*“ Rénée, I do not understand.” 

“ Bat I do.” 

Then she walked out of the room quite 
quietly and steadily. How dignified these 
little women can be ! 

How Etienne managed the very un- 
comfortable conversation with M. de 
Saure we do not pretend to say. He left 
Biarritz, 

Soon the English season was over, and 
French and Spaniards filled Biarritz. 

Her mother said that some distracticn 
must be found for “la petite”; she would 
become “dévote.” A “mariage manqué ” 
makes a girl triste. 

The gay Spaniards made that distrac- 
tion. 


he | for herself ¢ ” 


Autumn came, and M. de Saure would 
stay no longer. The family went home‘to 
Fontainebleau. 


And what of Etienne! 

Of course, he had not been seen. What 
had he done? In trath, he was as much 
Réoée’s lover as ever; if at first the 
ma had been arranged, in the end 
surely he had become a true specimen of 
“vo France,” and he had chosen— 
chosen Rénée. | 
. Soon, very soon, he would speak. He 
would go to Fontainebleau and meet Réade 
unawares. 

The long afternoon shadows showed 
that the grand autamn day was cl in. 
Rénée was out in the old garden with her 
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dog. The dog was amusing himself by 
basking in the last broad belt of sunshine 
under the great trees ; Rénée was sitting 
by the fountain, whose chipped, broken 
edge told how old it was. 

as she thinking of the past genera- 
tions of De Saures; of the many young 
and old Rénées, who doubtless had sat 
upon the stone bench where she was ? 

César, the dog, uncarled himself, wagged 
his tail, gave a short bark, and stood alert. 
What had he heard ? 

Rénée had heard nothing. 

No; but the ears of a dog are quick. 
César had heard a step he knew enter by 
the gate at the end of the avenue of plane- 
trees 


Rénée’s back was turned towards that 
direction, and her musings were so deep, 
that she did not hear a step that -had left 
the gravel drive, and came softly on over 
the turf and the fallen brown leaves. 

‘ Another sharper and louder bark roused 


er. 

Etienne, her cousin, stood behind her. 
She turned quickly, the colour in her 
pretty cheeks rose, and her eyes lightened 
with gladness. Impulse did this, then ; 
being a maiden of some force of character, 
she ruled herself to command her eyes 
into calmness. 

“Ha! you have come!” she said, coolly, 
and she held out her hand in greeting. 
‘‘Why did you not write?” 

‘‘ Because—— I scarcely know why. 
foe I hoped to find you alone; and 

en——”’ 

‘‘ Then ?” she repeated. 

But she did not again sit down, and 
made a little movement as if she would 
take him to the house. 

‘Rénée—you know why I come.” His 
face was grave, and he stood so firmly and 
so determinedly that the girl's advancing 
footatep was obliged to linger. ‘‘ You 
know what I wish to follow that ‘then.’” 

“Dol? Scarcely. I really think not,” 
She was too provokingly cool, and wolld 
not look at him. 

‘“‘Rénée—you know well, Look at me,” 
and as he spoke he quietly took her two 
hands in his, and drew her towards him. 

¢ Non—non |” 

Bat though she cried out her refusal, she 
at the same time obeyed, and her eyes 
lifted to his. For one second they were 
angry brown eyes; then they abadowed, 
and next they shone under a rush of 
tears. 


‘Oh, Etienne !” 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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That was just a gasp, and, with her 
hands held prisoners, she hid her tears on 
his breast. 

By-and-by, César was again curled up 
on Etienne’s feet, and the two, lovers 
again, were sitting on the old stone bench. 

Rénée’s sweet eyes had the shine of the 
glad tears in them atill, and yet she was 


laughing. 
“TI was ae I declare always § 
that I was right.” 


‘“‘T do not see it—if we had kept to the f. 
old ways we should both have been F 
spared a good many months of discomfort 
and misery. At least, I should,” 

She tossed her head gaily. : 

“Tt has been good for you, and F 
if you want to have much to say to 
me you will have to follow the new ideas. 
Women think for themselves, and I am a 
woman, I also choose for myself—are 
you pleased ?” 

She put her dimpled hand within his, 
and laughed again. | 


A RAMBLE ON THE SOUTH-WEST 
SHORE 


THE sea gleams harily in the distance, f 
and breaks in sparkling wavelets at our 
feet, sea-birds float placidly on the gentle 
undulations, divers and sea- mows, and 
some long-necked cormorant from the §— 
neighbouring cliffs. 

There has been a slight froat on shore, 
but the morning breath of the sea is fresh 
and free from bitterness. Light vapours § 
curl over the water, and obscure the £ 
distant prospect ; but here a white cliff [ 
or a white sail reveals iteelf for a moment, 
and there a dark headland looms shadow- [ 
like in the distance. : 

Our starting-point is Southbourne-on- 
Sea, of which a few scattered houses peer 
over the cliff behind us, and the headland 
that looms in the distance is known as 
Hengistbury, and is named, so it is said, 
after the famous Saxon chieftain, who 
bore the white horse as his totem or 
symbol, 

It is pleasant walking on the firm, moist 
sand left bare by the receding tide ; but 
the sea works double tides in these parts, 
and high water succeeds low with mar- 
vellous rapidity. There is something 
startling to the uninitiated visitor when 
he sees one advancing tide succeeding | 
the other after an interval of only a few 
hours, and though he may be reas 
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sured by the fisherman’s account of the 

enomenon, that “’twas always 480,” 

e will perhaps fail to obtain any con- 
vincing scientific explanation, But the 
imm result of this freak of nature is 
to drive us upon the shingle, which is not 
pleasant roar so the best plan is 
to scale the cliff by one of the steep but 
practicable paths used perhaps by smugglers 
in days gone by. 

If smugglers are scarce, there are still 
plenty of tguardsmen, Their statior, 
with the tall flagstaff, the low-roofed 
buildings, and the neat garden plots, is in 
fall view now that we have reached the 
top of the cliff, while directly in our path 
rises a substantial post, crowned at this 
moment by the figure of a Coastguard, 
who is planting there a red flag, which 
indicates some kind of caution to passers 


by. 

Now the meaning of the red flag, as the 
preventive man civilly explains, is that the 
n are turning out for rocket 
practice, and as rockets, even of the life- 
saving class, are awkward customers to 
meet, and at times erratic in their flight, 

it is advisable to give them a wide berth. 
Beyond here the cliff rises gradually to- 
wards the headland of Hengistbury, and the 
broken heights of that famous promontory 
will afford a capital point of observation. 
So far, the furzy edge of the cliff has been 
bordered by wide open fields, in the 
corner of one of which stands the travelling- 
van that contains the rocket-apparatus used 
in shipwrecks, and the cultivated land 
extends to the margin of a huge prehistoric 
fortification that defends the headland 
from approach on the landward side. The 
place bears the name of the Double Dykes, 
and double they are, two huge parallel 
ram with an artificial ditch between. 
the surroundings point to this spot 
as an ancient stronghold of great strength 
and importance, and the tradition that 
associates the name of Hengist, the great 
Saxon chief, with this s headland, is 
not to be rasbly disregard Probably, 
like most Viking chiefs, Hengist died 
fighting, and likely enough in defending 
this very line of ramparts. <A tumulus 
that atill exists on the headland may be 
actually the tomb of Hengist. He was 
not very successful in the West, as the 
most ancient history we have—that of 
Nennius—tells us how Hengist’s son after 
his death retired to Kent, and founded the 
line of Kings of that ilk. He may have 
sailed from this very point, the young 
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Viking, after fighting his way to his ships,. 
while the Britons swarmed in over the 
deserted ramparts, and shouted curses § 
and maledictions at the retreating foes. 

But the secret of such famous well- § 
defended winter quarters—with their warm, 
sunny exposure, and the sloping shore § 
upon which the ships could be safely 
hauled up for the season of ice and snow— J 
would be handed down from one genera- 
tion of sea-rovers to another. Here wasa § 
Danish stronghold, doubtless, in tater 
centuries, when the Northmen plundered § 
Christchurch, and harried the neighbour- § 
ing lands. And many a fierce battle has 
been fought over these great earthworks, | 
of which no record remains, except a 
cluster of bones here and there turned up § 
in the adjoining fields, But as we sit on f 
the scarred side of the great berg, some § 
faint echo of the tramping and shouting 
of contending hosts scems to reach the 
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Dim clarions awake and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago a giant battle was. 
Farther reflections are cut short by 
the sight of a serpentine train of fire § 
and smoke roaring and hissing through 
the air. The rocket brigade are at 
work, and have fired their trial shot } 
over the sea. The aight suggests storms 
and shipwrecks, of which this coast has 
had its share. Yonder in the farthest } 
haze, where far out at sea the uttermost 
headland shows like some monster saurian 
swimming deep down in the water, is 
Dunster Head, which many a stout ship | 
has eee in vain to weather, and gone 
hopelessly to destruction against the cruel 
cliffs, Sach was the fate of the ‘‘ Halse- 
welJ,” East Indiaman, outward bound, 
with two hundred and forty souls on | 
board, which, after wallowing helpless 
and a in the channel for weary 
days and nights, struck on that inhos- [ 
pitable coast one dark and stormy night. [ 
But the Coastguard detachment, satis- 
fied with their one trial shot, have lim- 
bered up and are marching off to parts [ 
unknown. And now to work across the 
Head, where, at the highest pointe, are § 
mosses and lichens flourishing in profusion. 
And down below is a gully, where high 
tides have left a deposit of mud and slime, 
while great slabs of red, rusty-looking } 
stones stick up here and there. And this, | 
if you please, is, or was, an iron mine. An 
iron mine in Hampshire! Bat it is only a 
little one, and has been unworked for some § 
e. 
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A rapid descent brings us to a stretch of 
sandy hummocks, where on one side 
storms and coe have scattered sea- 
weed, wreck, and wreckage; and on the 
other the swollen rivers have left their 
contributions, too, A happy-looking case- 
bottle suggests rum, but turns out to be 
sheep-wash, An old boat or two lies 
yawning as to its timbers among the tufts 
of wiry bent grass. In the broad, shallow 
lagoon, with its winding channel marked 
out with pine boughs, trim little yachts lie 
moored, together with dumpy-looking boate 
of the fisher class, The opposite shore is 
fringed with coppices, and neat, white 
houses shining among the trees, and all is as 
quiet and still as can be. But a little 
farther on we come upon a scene fall of 
life and animation. 

It is the harbour mouth, a narrow, swift 
channel between sandy shores. On this 
side a cottage or two, and rows of stakes 
for drying nets; the other shore, em- 
banked by rude piles and dark, weather- 
stained boards, and a crazy, wooden stair 
for landing, shows a rough, picturesque 
group of houses, some with the trace of 
ancient dignity about them, all isolated 
from the rest of the world on this lonely spit 
of sand; a true fishing-settlement, the in- 
habitants of which may have dwelt there in 
continued succession from the days of the 
Vikings. The name of the place, Mudiford, 
suggests the association. It has nothing 
to do with a ford for crossing ; but repre- 
sents the Norse fiord, or inlet, so that in 
this way, as well as in dyke and grave- 
mound, the old sea rovers have left their 
mark upon the coast. 

Busy enough are their descendants this 
breezy morning. Boat after boat pute 
forth from the sloping shore on this 
side of the channel, sack with one stout 
rower on board, and a long seine net care- 
fully piled in the stern. A man on shore 
holds the head rope of the net, as the boat- 
man pulls as for dear life almost to the 
rude staging on the other side, while the 
net is shot out across the channel, the well- 
weighted lower edge falling quickly to the 
bottom, while the great disks of cork that 
support the upper edge float swiftly down 
in a graceful curve between the boat and 
man on shore, who, with the rope over 
his shoulder, hurries along with the atream. 
There seems no end to the nets and boats 
which, at due intervale, follow each other 
down the channel ; and then it is seen that, 
as in a stage army, the same performers 
reappear again and again in the procession. 
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Bat for a better view of the proceedings 
we must cross the channel, Moen and 
boats are too busy to be disturbed ; but 
here are two lads, too young to help in 
the fishing, and a boat that has retired 
from active service by reason of age and 
infirmities, The heads of the boys hardly 
appear above the gunwales ; but they are 
smart little fellows, who know how to 
handle a boat, and after a short and stardy 
struggle with the tide, they land us safely - 
by the crazy wooden stairs, And now for 
the point of sandy shore that lies opposite 
the strand where the fishermen haal 
ashore their neta, just where sea and river 
meet, 

Our man in the boat has by this time 
reached the shore, on the side he started 
from, but considerably lower down. The 
man with the rope was there as soon, and 
the boatman landing with his end of the 
net, after throwing a big stone or two into 
the water, either For luck, or to seare back 
any fish that might think to slink away 
between the net and the shore, each man 
hauls away at his end; the net comes 
merrily in—too merrily, indeed, for when 
the bight of it is finally hauled on shore, 
there is nothing in it but some seaweed 
and small crabs. And now the net is piled 
in the boat again, and the shore-hand takes 
the tow-rope over his shoulder, and tows 
the boat up the channel again. The boat 
meets the floats— other nets which are 
floating down in like manner—but passes 
easily over them; and when the upper 
station is reached, the business is all to 


And so boat after boat, and net after 
net come sweeping down the tideway, but 
never the ghost of a fin among them. 
interest is beginning to flag, and a ramble 
of a day or two previous is recalled, when, 
from the parapet of an old bridge over the 
River Stour, a few miles above the present 
scene, we watched some river fishermen, 
with boat and net, sweeping a deep pool 
par ce tia ai tin can, and a 
decayed ca -otalk | 

as What es ?” cried an enthusiast, 
arriving breathlessly on the bridge, just as 
boat and nets were dropping down the 
stream. 

‘Haan’t had none this week, nor yet 
laast !” shouted back the head man of the 
party, grimly. ; 

In fact, we have given up the Christ- 
church salmon, and have lost faith as to 
his existence, when, as a net is almost 
hauled in, there is a sudden and vehement 
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splash in the water which it encloses. 
The men pull now with a wil), and next 
moment a fine silvery salmon is pulled 
bodily out of the water, and trandled up 
the strand. A beautiful fellow he is, too 
—s eo ee at the oe — the 
picture of piscine Te and beauty ; 
and when the shore-hand picks up a big 
stone and a the head of the fish, the 

ing sound of the blows inspire a 
momentary pity for the fate of this gallant 
gentleman. 


group. 

t ath brings us to a wicket 
gate, invitingly open, that leads through 
pleasant grounds and past an unaesumin 
cottage, Just such ‘a cot that o’erlooks the 
wide sea” that the poet demands for the 
downhill of life. A curious-looking struc- 
tare of blackened timber projects from 
the cliff, and forms a kind of gallery or 
verandah, with views Il round from its 
cabin windows. For the structure is 
actually the poop of some big steamer, 
hurled ashore and left high and dry by 
the ocean. Bat at the gate of this little 
paradise we meet the angel with the 
flaming sword in the shape of an amiable 
gardener, who turns us back with the 
utmost politeness. The cottage — in 
hushed tones—is a favourite retreat of the 
Marchioness. 


So there is nothing for it but a sort 
of toboggan alide down the cliff, and a 
tramp over the shingle. But the view 
from below has an interest of ite own. 
For Tt here the ec aoa the cliff 
changes altogether; sands and gravels are 
replaced by clayey atrata, of a somewhat 
putty-like consistency, and along the face 
of the cliff, steeply sloped like a railway 
cutting, bands of men are at work formin 
trenches, 20 it seems, down the slope. It 
seems a large undertaking, this, to shape 
the coast of mighty ocean with a spade, 
Bat the foreman, on being interrogated, 
explains that this is done in order to 
relieve the agricultaral land above, where 
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there is a rich fat soil and plenty of it, 
from a superabundance of water. 
Yet on the whole, what with the 


shingles and the clay, the walking is a 
little bit trying. And we see the whole 
coast line atre before us with nothing 


to break its regularity till the eye reste 
upon the new settlement of Milton-on-Sea, 
some miles away, with its big, modern 
hotel shining conspicuously on the pleasant 
ap a om lies Hurat “. 
8 most lost to view against the 
bold sontoaa of the island opposite. Oar 
business now is to climb the cliff again, 
and make across the country to the nearest 
atation, to reach our starting-point again. 
Another t morning invites a 
ramble in theo te direction. But first 
let us seat ourselves in a sheltered hollow 
in the cliffs, and reckon up the component | 
parts of the scene that is stretched before 


th} us. A long line of hilly coast forms one 


of the turns of the great, crescent-shaped 
bay. There is Darlston Head at the 
extreme point, with its inhospitable bay, 
and the rugged-looking Peveral Point, and 
Swanage, with the grey limestone hill 
behind it. So far the coast is harsh 
and stern, rock-bound with the hard, 
oolitic limestones.. But the softer bay of 


Swanage, with its sloping beach and low, 
red clifis, suggests the green sand, so called 
because it is almost always red, and this is 


followed by a sheer precipice of chalk, 
which forms the butt-end of the narrow 
range of downs that stretches across the 
Isle of Purbeck, cleft at one point by the 
narrow gorge of Corfe-gate. 

The great white cliff on this side cor- 
responds so exactly with the huge chalk 
buttress of the Isle of Wight—the hard 
chalk which weathers into layers that almoat 
sar al abe the courses of masonry, 
and which is carved by the sea into fantastic 
pointe,- the Needles on one hand, and 
detached masses, called Old Harry and Old 
Harry’s Wife, on the other—that we needs 
must believe that the chalk range once 
stretched across from point to point, when 
perhaps the bay before us was a region 
of fertile meadows and marshes, in- 
habited by some unknown race of prime- 
val man. Now the opposing cliffs form the 
great white gateway of what may be called 
our pocket Mediterranean, with its gentle 
tides and genial winter climate. And the 
eye, after passing the low-lying coast line 
that opens with the great lagoon known as 
Poole Harbour, reste upon the brown cliffs 
of Bournemouth. 
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Can we hear the band on the pier? 
Faintly, perhaps, if the breeze blows this 
way, although Bournemouth Pier is some 
four miles distant. Anyhow, we can see 
the steamers putting out on their daily 
excursions, two of them racing away 
towards Swanage, and two others bound 
for some more distant port. Onthe beach 
below, the yellow sands are as yet un- 
furrowed by human footsteps; but all 
along the margin of the sea are tracks of 
some little anima), perhaps a weasel which 
has been busily foraging along the coast 
during the night, no doubt in search of the 
shell-fish which may have been thrown up 
by the tide. 

The sea is calm, and now that the 
eteamers are out of sight, there is nothing 
to attract attention except an old trading 
brig, which is veering about in the bay 
waiting for the tide to carry it into Poole 
Harbour, her dark, well-patched sails form- 
ing a welcome relief to the glitterand sparkle 
of thesea. About half-way to Bournemouth 
we come to Boscombe Pier, at the mouth 
of a ravine known as Boscombe Chine, 
which is nowlaid out as ornamental grounds, 
and very tastefully done ; nature being not 
too much interfered with. At the head of 
the chine we are full into the busy haunts 
of men, For here are fine shops, and big 
hotela, and a grand street that leads 
towards Bournemouth, which street is in 
appearance an avenue through a pine- 
forest, the houses being prettily inter- 
spersed smong the trees. Here you may 

ail a ’bus as if you were in Piccadilly, 
or a hansom if baad please, and be 
trundled down to down, where are 
tall houses, hotels, cab-stands, fine streets 
branching out in various directions, inter- 
spersed with open heathery knolls and 
tufted banks with the ever-green pine 
always closing the vista. There we are 
fairly among the shops and marts of 
Bournemouth, and in the midet of a throng 
of people, a pleassnt, leisurely crowd that 
is doing its shopping, its chattering, its 
general loafing, in the happiest spirit of 
content. A pleasant lounge is the e, 
with its seats and glittering shops on 
either hand, If chemists’ shops abound, 
suggesting pills and prescriptions, so also 
do confectioners, with the daintiest forms 
of chocolates and confitures. 

Then there is the equare, with public 

ens — miles of them, so it seems 
on a hasty glance — intersecting it in a 
very pleasant way; and here is a row of 
four-horse breaks, which are loading up 
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for long drives in various directions — 
round the New Foreat; to Wimborne; to 


Poole; to Dorchester; or where you 
please. Although early in the season, 
when other watering-places have hardly 
et awakened from their winter's sleep, 
urnemouth bas already begun to behave 
as if summer were fairly here. And every 
sunny day seems to justify the assump- 
tion, 

Yet a dangerous place is Bournemouth. 
Drusilla, whose mind in rural solitudes 
dwells serenely on her surroundings, finds 
sermons in stones, and revels in pleasant 
and inexpensive bits of scenery, no sooner 
is turned loose among the shops decked 
with all the season’s fashions, than she 
begins to yearn towards bonnets that are 
lovely, and hats that are chic, and tailor- 
made gowns, and such-like vanities, 

Now we have just “one more river 
to cross.” It is Sunday evening, and from 
the brow of our Southbourne heights, look- 
ing towards the land, there is spread out 
a fair scene, tinged with a mystic kind of 
radiance by the declining sun. Softly 
chime the sweet bells of Christchurch over 
the river flats, and the noble tower of the 
old priory church stands out in solemn 
relief from the dark shadows that cluster 
about it. The way is through a pleasant 
lane, arched over with treer, a turn of 
which brings us to the ferry-house. It is } 
the Wick ferry, where boat and ferryman § 
have waited in the gloaming for those 

g to and from old Christchurch. 

e has ferried over Saxon Thanes and 
peasants ; great Alfred himself may have 
taken a seat in this boat. Danish chiefs 
and Vikings, too, perhaps—for the fiercest 
barbarians spared the harmless, necessary 
ferryman ; cowled monks and black-robed 
canons have ofttimes crowded thy boat, 
oh, ferryman ; and many fair dames hast 
thou ferried across, even as now, when § 
the rustle of feminine draperies almost 
overpowers the gentle murmur of the 
stream, 

From the shady cove the ferry-boat 
shoots out into the sunlit stream, and we 
are soon landed on the causeway which leads 
by a path acroas the meadows to Christ- 


church. The soft chime of the bells has } 


been succeeded by the strenuous “ ting 
tong.” We are a little late, and the organ } 
has begun to roll out its notes, and the 

chant of the choir meets us as we enter 
the sacred building, hallowed by prayers 
that have ceazed not for a thousand years. 
The grand old Norman arches rise from § 
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their massive piers, illamined by bright 
ae clusters ; shadows rest deeply in the 
m aisles among chapels and altar tombs. 


Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries ; 


and monuments with tattered banners and 
rusty helms, half seen in the claustral 


The fiae Perpendicular choir is almost 
q shut off from view by a massive rood 
screen, of medizval origin, designed to 
q cat off the nave, which formed the 
parochial church, from the chancel appro- 
priated to the Black Canons, A glance 
vers the open door reveals beaatifally- 
ca stalls and miserores, of the fifteenth 
and later centaries, and a geand reredos of 
carved stone, showing the stom of Jesse. 
Bat to view the church aright one must 
4 visit it by broad daylight. But then we 
out Hhrongh the noble Early Eoglish porch 
out e noble y English porch 
into the dim avenue of elms, daylight 
still hovering in the sky and moonlight 
mingling with it, while the white tombs 
rise palely on either hand, with the river, 
swift and clear from the priory weir, flow- 
ing beneath the chancel walls, and the 
strange old Norman turret, with its inter- 
lacing arcades and curious trellis stone- 
work—all this is best seen by such a light 
4 as this in all the softness and gloom of 
hoar antiquity. 


SHAKESPEARE’ SCHOOL. 


FEw spots in England have such a deep 
interest for members of the Anglo-Saxon 
race as Stratford-on-Avon, the birthplace 
of their greatest poet. During the sammer 
months the small Midland town is visited by 
many thousands, Owing partly to increased 
railway facilities, but chiefly to the spread 
of education and the consequent wider ap. 
4 preciation of the genius of Shakespeare, the 
number of pilgrims to this favourite shrine 
is annually increasing. Upon the pages of 
the various visitors’ books are to be 
the names of many famous men and 
women. We do not wonder at it, for 
apart from its associations Stratford has 
@ many natural advantages, It lies in an 

undalating valley through whose rich 
pasture-lands the Avon winds slowly along, 
and standing out clearly in the landscape 
is the beautiful spire of Trinity Church, 
“ where sl the illustrious dead.” But 
the principal object of the visitor is not to 
refresh the eye with the beauties of nature. 
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They are a secondary consideration. He 
would look upon scenes and places hallowed 
by their connection with Shakespeare 
himself. In a manner they are familiar to 
him already. The birthplace, the church, 
Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, Charlecote Park, 
Mary Arden’s House—all these he feels 
he must see. He needs no guide-book to 
tell him of their existence ; but unless he 
is more fortunate than is frequently the 
case, he will miss the opportunity of visit- 
ing one spot which has a distinct claim 
of its own upon his attention. It is the 
school in which the poet received his early 
education. The building stands in the 
main street of the town, and adjoins the 
chapel erected by the Gaild of the Holy 
Cross, whose foundation dates from the 
year 1296. Unfortunately, the outside of the 
school is deformed by a coat of rough- 
cast which covers the old oak beams, and 
gives no promise of the quaint beauty of 
the interior. The history of the school is 
closely connected with that of the guild | 
chapel, and is a good illustration of the 
changes wrought in the condition of 
ae institutions by the Rsaforma- 
on. 

It seems probable that the oldest part 
of the school buildings is a long low room 
called the Guild Hall Ao any rate, we 
know that in 1482, Thomas Jolyffe, one of 
the priests, built the Old Latin S shoolroom 
over it, and endowed the institution with {| 
various lands. The hall was probably used 
for business and judicial purposes by the 
members of the guild. In Shakespeare's day 
it was the largest public room, and as such 
was the scene of dramatic performances, 
The Earl of Worcester's players visited 
Stratford in 1569, and this visit was re- 
peated annually for nearly twenty yeara, 
The father of the poet held ths position 
of bailiff or mayor in 1571, and doubtless 
took his son with him to see these rude 
reptesentations, which must have deeply 
fired his youthful imagination, Oa the 
south wall, hidden by the panelling, is a 
fresco of the Cracifixion, in a very 
battered condition, though a part of the 
body of the Saviour may be traced, and the 
face of the Virgin is in a fair state of 
preservation. Unfortunately a part of this 
room has been cut off by a partition, and 
is now occupied by the town aathorities, 
It is satisfactory to learn that they have 
recently decided to restore it to the school. 

At rightangles to the Hall is the Armoary, 
a room with Jacobean panelling, having on | 
the wall over the fireplace a large painting 
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of the arms of the Kings of England, which, 
as we learn from the town records, dates 
from 1660, and points to the public re- 
joicing at the restoration of the Stuarts. 
A winding staircase leads to the Council 
Chamber, which stands over it, and jutting 
out from this staircase is a very small 
room, which was used as a Record Room. 
It seems that the Council Chamber was 
the meeting-place of the Town Council as 
successors of the guild, and that papers 
were placed in the smaller room for con- 
venience, Many of our readers will 
remember the controversy which, a few 
years ago, followed the discovery of some 
documents in the Record Room. The 
Council Chamber has a splendid oak table, 
and a most beautifal oak roof whose 
beauty was until recently hidden by a 
plaster ceiling. This was removed four 

ears ago, and upon one of the walls 

escoes of two roses were discovered—the 
one red with a white heart, and the other 
white with ared heart, Stratford came in 
for more than its fall share of the troubles 
of the Wars of the Roses, and the painting 
evidently shows the joy of the year 1485, 


when the s le was ended for ever by 
the m e of Henry the Seventh with 
Elizabeth of York. In this room there is 


a library of some size, and on the shelves 
may be seen the works of several well- 
known modern writers, presented by them 
to the school. 

The long room which runs over the 
Guild Hall is divided into two parts, the 
Mathematical Room and the Old Latin 
Schoolroom. It is probable that no such 
distinction existed in the poets day. 
Class-rooms are the natural outcome of the 
many-sided education of modern times. 

In the Museum at the Birthplace the 
visitor is shown a desk taken from this 
room, which tradition assigns to Shake- 
speare ; but a great deal of its interest has 
been lost by its removal from the spot 
where it actually stood in the Old Latin 
Schoolroom. 

The whole of this part of the building is 
covered with a splendid specimen of the 
waggon roof, said to be the finest in the 
kingdom, and in the windows, which are 
themselves modern, are panes of the old 
yellow glass. At the end of the Latin 
Room is a smaller window, of curious shape, 
which runs into the tower and nave of the 
Guild Chapel; and from one of the 
windows is seen a very pretty nook formed 
by that building and one of the school- 
houses, which stands on the site of the 
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dwelling of the priests of the Guild of the 
at on le of the guild in 

he whole of the guild property—in- 
cluding that of the chapel and of the 
school — was confiscated by Henry the 
Eighth; but, on a petition from the in- 
habitants, it was restored to the town by 
Edward the Sixth, on condition that a 
grant was paid annually for the mainte- 
nance of the achool. This is the origin of 
its present name of King Edw the 
Sixth’s School, the name of the prieat- 
founder being almost lost in that of the 
King. No such provision was made for 
the Guild Chapel ; it is, therefore, penni- 
less, and its present condition would 
scarcely give any countenance to the advo- 
cates for ecclesiastical disendowment. 
Unless some effective steps are speedily 
taken, this ancient building will become a 
tuin. The incumbent is the head-master 
of the school, and the services are con- 
ducted by him and by one of the assistant 
masters, who is in holy orders. There is 
no cure of souls, and the entire income, 
derived from pew rents, is considerably less 
than one hundred pounds a year. The 
building is used on special occasions as a 
school chapel. 

Bat to return to our subject. One 
would be interested to know something of 
the man to whose lot it fell to plant the 
first seeds of knowledge in the mind of 
Shakespeare. By consulting the records 
of the town, we find that there were three 
who may have shared this distinction. 
Curiously enough, one of them, if the 
name of Jenkins is to be taken as a 
proof, was a Welshman. It is possible 
that he may have stood for the character 
of Sir Hugh Evans. We know how easily 
schoolboys are impresscd by their master’s 
peculiarities, whether they be those of 
accent or of manner. It is noteworthy, 
too, that Jenkins was very unpopular, as 
in the year 1579 a aum of money was paid 
him by the authorities, on condition that 
he resigned his post as head-master. Pro- 
fessor Baynes has shown that Ben Jonson’s 
famous saying, that Shakespeare had little 
Latin and less Greek, is hardly a fair 
statement of the real facts of the case. A 
critical examination of the poet’s works 
will prove that he had an acquaintance 
with classical literature such as would be 
possessed b 
at a school like the old Stratford Grammar 
School. We must not expect from him 
nice scholarship or a strict attention to 
details, Knowledge is simply relative, and 








a man who had been trained § 
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Ben Jonson’s atandard was undoubtedly a 
high one. He would naturally look with 
contempt upon the classical attainments of 
one who had received such an education as 
Shakespeare had; but we are justified in 
coming to the conclusion that the poet 
coald read Latin fluently and fairly, and 
that any author he cared for he would 
be able to read for his pleasure and 
information. 

That the instruction in Latin was 
thorough is proved by a letter preserved 
by Malone written in that language, in 
1598, by the son of R. Qainey to his father, 
then staying in London. It is a very 
creditable performance for a boy of eleven. 
This Richard Quiney, one of the Alder- 
men of Stratford in Saakespeare’s day, 
who had certainly been brought up at the 
school—for his family had been lon 
established in the town— was s0 
acquainted with Latin, that his brother-in- 
law, Abraham Starley, in writing to him, 
frequently made use of long Latin sen- 
tences and paragraphs. 

The advantages whieh King Edward 
the Sixth’s School conferred upon its 
scholars in the poet's time have certainly 
not been lessened by the growth of 
centuries, and by their extension to others 
than the sons of burgesses. An increase 
in the number of ig has brought with 
it an improvement in the quality of the 
education, and a corresponding wideness 
in the subjects taught. The institution 
has passed through many vicissitudes, but 
its present condition is one which must be 
very gratifying to all those who are in- 
terested in its welfare. Successes of a 
high order have proved that the wish of 
the pious founder is being conscientiously 
and scrupulously carried out. Stratford 
may well be proud of its school, for here 

y we find a large staff of masters, a 
thorough organisation, and an effective 
training for nearly every department in 
life ; in a word, the machinery and routine 
of an English public school. Papils are 
trained not only for business life, buat also 
for the Civil Service, the Universities, the 
Army, and the various competitive exami- 
tions. The institution, too, has its scholar- 
ships and exhibitions, one of which has 
-been founded to commemorate in the 
aa iteelf the memory of its greatest 


umnus, 

In this old-world scene, the minds of 
those who in a special manner look upon 
the poet as their own are being equipped 
to fight the battle of modern life. 
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A GARRISON ROMANCE. 


By Mas. LEITH ADAMS (Mas. LAFFAN). 
Author of *‘ Louis Draycott,” ‘‘ Geoffrey Stirling,” *‘Aunt 
Hepsy's Foundling,” etc, 

—4———. 

CHAPTER XI. A NOBLE HEART, 


WHEN Mabel Graham had made a finish 
of writing and sealing that letter to Captain 
Rowan, she put her hands up to her throat 
as if she were atifling; her breath came 
and went with an audible sound ; her eyes 
were atrained and staring, yet saw nothing. 
She would have given worlds for the relief 
of tears ; the softening of the burning 
that seemed to scorch her brain and 
deaden her powets of thought and self- 
possession. 

What was she not giving up ? 

The wisdom and tenderness of a true- 
hearted man that should have been her 
guide and support through life ; the passion 
and the joy of a love that had come into 
her life and filled it with a perfect music— 
even that “sound of violins” which turns 
earth to paradise as we listen. Was that last 
kiss—the very memory of which thrilled 
her through and through—to be in truth 
the last Was she to live and die, knowing 
such sweetness never more $ Was she never 
to feel the clasp of her lover's strong, en- 
folding arm ; and oh! worse torment of it 
all, never to have the right to take her 
stand beside him in the hour of pain or 
sickness—in the day of trial or of sorrow ? 
Was she never to be able to comfort him ; 


never to be able to help him ; never to make f; 


the brightness of his life ; to anticipate his 
every wish ; to enfold him about with her 
loving care$ These were the dreams that 
she had dreamt—dreams born to die in 
the . These were the fair castles 
in the air which she had built, doomed for 
ever to be but cloud towers indeed, “by 
ghostly masons wrought” — things of 
nought—shadows that should die away 
into nothingness. There was a photo- 
graph—a poor thing at best, being the 
work of a very young amateur, who was in 
the habit of presenting his friends with 
portraits of themselves in every stage of 
defective focus, yet, by chance, a happy 
likeness of Charley Rowan ; a likeness that 
spoke ‘to you as you looked at it. The 


dark eyes looked at you with a gleam of - 
fan in them; a smile lurked under the f 
shadow of the drooping moustache; the | 
noble line of the brow, well displayed by 
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the short-cropped locks, which yet would | other song than that to croon, as he crossed 
| not have all the curl clipped out of them, but 


showed a ripple like that you may see in 
the sand when the little waves have kissed 


| it; the grand, square shoulders ; the neck 


a 


so finely supporting the gracious head; 
a cricket blazer, striped green and black, 
the colours of the Brigade; a carelessly- 
knotted tie; a cunning cap to match both 
held lightly in one hand. 

Sach was the picture upon which, with 
burning eyes, gazad poor sweet Mabel. 
The laughing eyes, the dawning smile 
seemed to say, “What are you so sad 
about, little sweetheart — little sweet- 
heart, all my own?” And what wonder 
that, as she gazed, the anguish grew well 


i nigh unendarable, and her hand atrayed 


towards the letter, lying face-downwards, 
as if ashamed to show iteelf, raady ad- 


| dressed and sealed ? 


It was a moment of supreme conflict ; 


| but Polly’s face, toar-stained and yet 


brave, came up before her mind; Polly's 


1 voice, tremulous yet yearning, sounded in 


her ears, 

‘‘There’s the childer to think of—the 
childer to think of,” she sobbed. Sach 
sobs, hard and dry, without a tear to soften 
them! ‘I am glad you taught me that, 
Polly—glad that you taught me that.” 
Then came a wailing cry, ‘‘ Papa—papa, 
oh, papa !” 

For a moment thoughts which at a calmer 


4 moment she might have denounced as 
4 disloyal, cowardly, even shameful, came 


surging through the girl’s brain. The whole 
life of the man they all delighted to honour 
was shown to her, as a drowning man is 
said to see his own past in one fleeting 


| instant—what that man’s life was; what 


it might have been; the ceaseless un- 

certainties ; the endless anxieties ; the tears 

and watchings ; the wild unrest. . . . 
Then arose the bsautifal family tradition, 


¥ the creed of an absolute, unquestioning 


devotion to the head of the household ; the 
memory of his charm, his tenderness, and 


j his snatches of melody. 


The divine rageof self-immolation entered 


{ into and possessed the girl’s heart; the 


assion that in the olden time 


enabled delicate women to face martyrdom 


3 for a cause and creed divine, enfolded her 


in ite pure white flame. 
Ton minutes later, and the fateful letter 
was on its way to the Fort where the 


4 Rifle Brigade lay. 


Bat might not the boatman to whose 
care she entrusted it have chosen any 


the sunlit bay % 
Ahimé—Ahimé —ma ’mie-é-6 ! 


Mabel never doubted her lover's loyalty 
to her behest. She had besought him 
not to seek her out, not to appeal against 
the verdict pronounced. upon him. He 
would let her have her way. The light of 
estes would die out from the dear, 

ark eyes she loved; no tender smile 
would part the lips whose touch upon her 
own had given her her first lesson in the 
thrill and sweetness of passion; but her 
lover would meet the inevitable with a 
true man’s courage, and he would know 
that it was the inevitable, because nothing 
less could have driven his “little sweet- 
heart” to seal his doom of banishment. 

The Major was very wily, and very 
wise in his dealings with his feminine 
belongings. He did not rush them into 
snares and pitfalls ; rather did he let them 
down gently. He was even sorry for 
them when they had to suffer. He had a 
subtle consciousness of the existence of 
what he described to himself as a “ sympa- 
thetic understanding” between his step- 
daughter and Captain Rowan. He admired 
Captain Rowan—admired him very much 
indeed. It has been said that Major 
Clutterbuck was a fine soldier, a man 
whose large and genial presence, and air 
of calm audacity, impressed the men under 
his command. To be a fine soldier is to 
know a fine soldier. The Major pro- 
phesied great things of young Rowan, if 
he got a “show.” 

‘‘ Let him get a chance to smell powder, 
and if he isn’t cut down, he'll be heard of 
in despatches,” he would say, with digni- 
fied approval. ‘'He’s about as good as 
they make them.” 

Indeed, there could be no manner of 
doubt that if Charley Rowan had only 
stood in the shoes of Amphlett Jones ; if 
the former had been a willionafre, and 
able and willing to give that “‘leg-up ” to 
a man in (temporary) difficulties, which 
the latter had so readily conceded, Mabel’s 
stepfather would have rejoiced with an 
exceeding great joy and would have been 
conscious of a real happiness, a quite 
affecting amount of it, in fact, in giving 
the girl to the man she loved. His artistic 
intuitions would have been gratified by 
the evident suitability of the one to the 
other; his artistic eye would have been 
gratified by the spectacle of their beautifal 
young love, the picture of their innocent joy. 
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He would have descanted upon it, not 
disdaining to let a “ manly tear” gather in 
the said eye as he looked upon them. As 
it was—— | 

Well, young Rowan did not stand in the 
broad, substantial shoes of Mr. Jones; 
therefore the dark-eyed lover must go to 
the wall. In his heart of hearts the Major 
was convinced that Mabel would find a 
certain consolation in the ee oe 
sciousness that this sacrifice was being 
made for him—and also for the “ young- 
sters.” It may also in fairness be said 
that these last-named stood for a good deal 
in the Major's estimation of Mabel’s 
possible sources of comfort. He was very 
tender over her ; full of small caresses and 
little thoughtfalnesses, so that the girl was 
almost ready to beremorsefal forthe anguish 
she felt in giving up her lover for his sake. 
Batween mother and daughter there were 
no confidences, There was a passionate 
clinging toeach other now and again—the 
pallor of the mother’s face, the appealing 
sadness of her sunken eyes, told of in- 
finite sorrow and suffering —but the 
“safe secret” was still shared only by 
Mabel and Jim. Mabel was not one todo 
things by halves. If she told her mother 
of that sweet hour of mutual love and con- 
fidence — that firat thrilling chord of a 


harmony that was doomed to die away even 


in the hour of its birth—how would not 
that mother grieve! Surely her pain 
would be added to, even tenfold; for a 
woman alone could gauge the sacrifice of 
such hopes, the renunciation of all that 
makes a woman's life most fall and com- 
plete, and without which it can bat be a 
stunted thing at best. 

The straggle once over—the fatal letter 
sent on its errand of pain—the inevitable 
reaction followed. 

Papa,” said the girl, white and 
trembling — ‘I cannot see.... Mr. 
Jones... . to-day.” 

Not an irritable word did the Major say 
in reply, though even at that moment it 
was more than probable Mr. Jones was on 


4 his way across the bay. 


“My little girl—you are quite upset,” 


} said the Major, with tender, grave concern, 
j ‘that painful interview with poor Polly 
q has been too much for you; go and lie 


down in your room, and keep quiet. I will 
make it all right with our good friend.” 
So Mabel lay down in the quiet, darkened 
room, where you could hear the murmuring 
sob of the sea against the stones—lay 


7 down and turned her face to the wall, like 
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the sick prophet of old, dreeing her weird 
as best, or as ill, as she might. 

Surely some one was stabbing her 
temples with cruel kniveg—some fever- 
demon had hold of her soft palms that 
they should burn so hot and dry? The 
‘‘scramble ” were in an agony. 

King Baby had to be wildly assured by 
each member of the family in turn that 
sister Mabel was not going to be “ put in 
a box,” the gloomy and premature con- 
clusion he looked upon as the natural 
result of her being ill, and not able to 
devote herself to him as usual. 

The rest of the ‘‘scramble ” spoke to him 
one by one, they spoke to him altogether ; 
even Bertie’s gentle consolations failed. 
One of his “ off'cera,” one he dearly loved, 
had been ill and couldn’t play any more, 
and then they had put him “in a box,” 
and played the drums, and Phil had seen 
him no more. It was evident to his 
youthfal mind that Mabel had entered 
upon the first stage of this mournful 
process, and, to the horror of his family, 
King Baby abased himself full length—it 
wasn't much of a length—upon the floor, 
face-downwards. Toney hauled him up 
into Lily’s lap at last, and there he cried 
himself to sleep; the little girl —fally 
imbued with the traditions of family 
devotion—sitting as still as a atatae, with 
the golden head upon her shoulder, while 
Bertie wielded a vast palm-leaf to keep 
the fltes away from the R yal sleeper. 

But Jim, divesting himself of his shoes, 
stole a-tip-toe to the door of Mabel’s room, 
with a little pillow under his arm, put it 
down, patted it straight, and then lay 
down like a little watch-dog. No one 
should come and “ursturb” sister Mabel 
if he could help it. 

Presently he thought he heard her 
weeping ; but perhaps that was only fancy. 
Auyway, he had a tough tussle with him- 
self, and was obliged to call most vividly 
to mind “ Mothie’s” strict injunction that 
no one—not even Phil—should go into 
the room. 

He was quick to catch the sound of the 
voice of Mr. Jones below, and slipped 
down the stairs as silent and swift as a 
monkey down a tree, giving that gentle- 
man quite a start. 

“You can’t see Mabel, not if you want 
ever 80,” he said, standing there shocless 
and rufile-headed; “she’s got quite up- 
setted. No one can’t go in— not oven 
Phil” — this, of course, was the last 
extremity of disability to receive visitors. 
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‘©She’s restering. And I rather think— 
but I’m not quite sure —that I heard 


But at this point Jim was, as it were, 
swept away out of knowledge, and there 
stood the Major, smiling and radiant, 
begging Mr. Jones to step into his “little 
room.” ‘ 


It will be conceived that, to tell of all 
this attention to his sick sister on Master 
Jim’s has necessitated putting the 
clock back somewhat; and that in the 
admirable frame of mind here depicted, he 
had no slightest foreshadowing of the sad 
falling into temptation that was to come 
about next day — the visit to “old 
Bogles,” to the hoteJ, and the solemn and 
silent homeward voyage to follow. 

When the stabbing pain had ceased, 
leaving her only white and weak, and with 
dark shadowsround her eyes, Mabel reasoned 
with Jim as to the iniquity of his pro- 
ceedings ; bat the fact that old Bogles 
made Rimeelf very pleasant, and that Mr. 
Jones had been deeply interested in the 
atory of Polly and the baby, apparently 
stood in the way of any deeply penitential 
feeling on the part of the sinner. He 
looked on his misdoing as a success; why 
then grieve } 

The delight of the children in having 
sister Mabel once more amongst them was 
so great, that a person less devoted to 
them might have found it oppressive. 
They followed her, in a body, from post to 
pillar. Phil twined himself about her like 
a parasite about a slender young tree. It 
was too delightful that sister was not to 
be put im a box, and have the drums 
played over her, like that “ offcer” of his 
—‘‘poor chap | ”—who had disappeared in 
that uncanny fashion, and never come any 
more to cut little baskets out of cherry- 
stones for Master Phil, as had been his 


wont, 

“Did I tell you we eaw Dr. Halkett 
and Cap’en Rowan at the steps?” said 
Jim. ‘Qh yes, we did”—here he nodded 
his head many times. “And, Mabel, he 
looked very sad and sorry ; he did, indeed. 
Do you thi Oh, Mabel ”—this in 
a sudden alarm—‘“ are you going to be ill, 
and shut in a dark room again? Why do 
you do like that?” 

For Mabel had covered her eyes with 
her two hands, and was swaying herself 
to and fro. 

“ Don’é be frightened, Jim, don’t mind,” 
ahe said, at last, gasping out the words, so 

y 


that Jim’s stubbly hair felt like to stand 
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on end. “TI shall be all right in a 
minute.” 
The boy flung his arms around her, 


soothing and caressing her as if he were a 
grown map, but keeping silence, leat with 
more words he should make her look like 
that again. She gave a quick, indrawn 
breath as Mrs, Clutterbuck came in, and 
said, in a strained and faltering voice: | 

‘* Mr, Jones is here, Mabel. Papa says 
will you go down.” 

Then her courage, lost awhile, came to | 
her again. She kissed her mother, told 
Jim to go out’ into the summer-house at § 
the end of the garden, and keep the others | 
there, too—all this in her best, must-not- 
be-disobeyed manner, to which Jim im- 
mediately succumbed—and went slowly 
and deliberately down the stairs. 

At the foot stood the Major, jast a |} 
thought nervous, but very much on the 
spot, for all that; and through the open 
door of the sitting-room loomed the sub- 
stantial of Amphlett Jones. 

Ce y the Honourable Bob could not 
well have grumbled at the ship-owner for 
being “too pink” on the present occasion ; [ 
but, ote his pallor, there was a glad | 
light in his eyes, and something noble and 
dignified in his whole bearing. If a passion 
of tenderness was beating in his heart, its 
outward expression was carefully re- 
strained, and his manner to the gentle girl 
before him as reverential and refined as 
= of any knight of old to his “faire 

6,” 

e retained the hand she gave him in 
greeting, and led her to a seat by the 
window, placing himself beside her. The § 
door had closed as if by magic, softly and 
without noise. They two were alone in 
the dim, scented light. 

Mr. Jones still held Mabel’s hand, and [ 
she did not try to withdraw it. Why, 
indeed, should she, seeing that it was to 
be his for life— that ite resting-place 
would be there in weal and woe! It was 
no use to let herself shrink at the very 
beginning of her task. 

“Your father has told you, has ex- 
pressed to you my wishes, my—I am | 
bound to eae Miss Graham, 
has he not?” said Mr. Jones, conscious 
that the hand that held the girls slim 
fingers was beginning to tremble in spite 
of his efforts after coolness. | 

Yes,” said Mabel, simply ; “‘ he told me 
about it two days ago.” 

‘He cannot, however, have expressed 
to you the hesitation, the timidity, with 
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which I spoke ; the sense of presumption 
that is upon me now. I am really puzzled 
to know how I ever came to summon u 
courage to speak at all, I really am,” sai 
Mr. Jones, with a little smile—rallying 
himself, as it were—which had some 
pathetic in it, and touched Mabel to the 
quick. “I feel so unworthy to plead for 
your regard, so—if I may be permitted to 
word it in that way—so unsuitable, and 
yet, Iam sure, very sure, that no one—I 
really feel very bold to assert myself on 
this point—no one could appreciate you 
more hly than I do, or”—here he 
drew as long breath—‘love you more 
dearly.” 

The fingers he held grew sensibly colder, 
and he thought it better to release them. 

“ You are not vexing over what I say $” 
he said, tenderly. ‘I would not have you 
vex over anything for the world—I would 
not indeed. But the very fact that you 
have condescended—for, indeed, I feel it 
to be that—condescended to see me here 
and now, seems to give me a right to speak 
out what is in my heart.” 

“It is very good of you to care for me 
so much, to wish to help those belonging 
to me for my sake,” said Mabel, her voice 
low, even, passionless, but very, very gentle ; 
‘IT have done nothing to deserve it. But I 
will try—I will always try to make—you 
—happy—indeed I will.” 

‘Then I may take it that you consent 
to my ‘suit; that you promise to become 
—my wife?” 

. The last word was difficult to get out, 
it nearly choked him. She had seemed to 
him as a out Tie . pr of = 
stars gemm @ purple 3 an 
now here she was beside him—his own, not 
another's, but his very own. 

“T am not so foolish, my—my dear child ” 
—he hesitated a moment over this, as fearing 
she might think it too familiar; but the 
gentle face was still turned towards him, 
the lips a little parted, the eyes quiet and 
not unkindly—" as to expect too much at 
firat. At my age, and in m ition—a 
position so different to that of those among 
whom your lot has been cast—I should be 
foolish to look for any—well, any romance 
on your part. All I hope for is this—I 
hope, some day, to win your tenderness by 
the love and care given to you day by day, 
and year by year.’ 

At the words ‘year by year,” a little 
shiver coursed through the girl’s veins. 
They called up before her mind a very 
different picture to the one drawn by Mr. 
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Jones. They suggested the vista of the 
years to be—years in which she should 
never meet the dark fond eyes of Charley 
Rowan ;. never hear his voice ; never feel 
the touch of his dear lips on hers and the f 
clasp of his strong and loving arms, But 
the mood of weakness passed. 

‘*Am I turning coward so soon?” she 
said to herself, and rent her thoughts 
from the dear, dead past. 

“ You will be always good to moe, I am 
sure,” she said, smiling a little 
amile, that yet seemed to the man beside 
her as the glow of the blinding sunshine ; 
and then, of her own free will and deed, 
she laid her hand once more in that of 
Amphlett Jones. , 

The man was stirred to the very centre | 
of his being. Hoe would have clasped her § 
in his arms, and drawn her dear head F 
upon his breast had he given way to the 
impulse of his heart, but something, in- 
tangible yet irresistible, held him back ; F 
some subtle instinct warned him that he 
would lose more than he would gain by § 
ab la . 

“ Will you let me tell you,” he said, 
speaking with a fond timidity that again 
touched her deeply, “how it has been 
with me, ever since I met you—nay, 
before I met you—for—do you know, } 
dear, I fell in love with your picture! I 
did, indeed. You see I have lived § 
among ledgers, and and hard 
business interests all my life—and so you 
came upon me as a sort of surprise, I had 
never imagined—never dreamed—that the 
world held any thing like you—indeed, ima- 
gination and dreaming have had but little 
pe in my life, as you may suppose, It 

all been stern reality with me. 
Dodson, my chief manager, you know, and 


‘I have been like a couple of old fossils 


digging away in a sort of underground | 
existence ; but now the sun of happiness 
is shining very brightly for me—so | 
brightly that it almost dazzles me——” 

Even as he spoke Amphlett Jones was 
unable to refrain from wondering to 
himself what would be the said Dodson’s 
expression of counfenance if he could hear 
his chief talking in such a strain, or catch 
sight of that fair girl in the filmy, smoke- [ 
coloured gown with pliant waist begirt [ 
by a silver belt — what —oh what 
indeed!,.. 

Shade of Dodson, with lined face, pen 
behind your ear, lank and grizzled locks, 
and respectable coat of broadcloth for 
Sunday wear, answer if you can! Bat 


4 and I made an 


4 24 
Mabel listened very quietly. <A great deal 
of what Mr. Jones said was rather like 
Greek to her; and she was quite incapable 
of grasping the personality of the man 
Dodson. But she felt, with every intuition 
of her nature, that the man beside her was 
| good and true, that it behoved her now, 
and in the future, to be good and true to 
him. She recognised his nobility of heart, 
and did homage to it, and she rested on 
| the thought that her father and the 
{ children would be in good and safe 
hands, and no sense of obligation ever 
i pressed home to any one—recognised in a 
word that however truly Mr. Jones, in 
certain lights, might socially be rightly 
described as an ‘‘outsider,” at heart he 
was as true a gentleman, as pure and 
generous a man as Sir Galahad himeelf. 

‘I do not want to keep you long to- 
day,” said Mr. Jones, after a while; ' you 
have not been well; you want more— 
what is it Jim calls it {—‘restering.’ But 
we shall have many things to talk over 
together, shan’t wef I want you to think 
things out, and tell me just what will be 
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It was a tiny jar to hear him give the 
Honourable Bob his fall title when speak- 
ing of him formally; but the look and 
the smile that accompanied that word 
“ otherwise” would have salved over a 
greater social slip. 

“T should like to see Mes, Clutterbuck 
before I go.” 

The s tion made Mabel winc> a 
moment; but she recovered herself eg 
Of course he must see ‘ mothie.” Had he 
not the right? She rose to her feet, and 
ra Jones rose, too. They stood side by 
side. 


What a contrast ! 
She, with her delicate youth, her slender 
grace, he—well, well, there seemed to be 
some trath under the fear of Amphlett 
Jones that he was “unsuitable” to mate 
with the fair girl at his side; and it may 
be feared with to Dodson, that a 
long and flawlessly respectable life would 
have been marred by the utterance of some 
truly awful expression had his blear eyes 
beheld the pair. 

“I will go and tell mamma,” said 


beat for us to do—I mean for the boys ;| Mabel. 


and all that sort of thing.” 

The delicacy that associated her from 
§ the firat with all his own magnanimity 

was not lost upon Mabel. ‘“ We” were to 
talk things over; “we” were to do this 
and that for the boys. It was prettily put. 

‘‘T may come again to-morrow?” said 
Mr. Jones, simply. 

‘‘Are you going to leave us, then, this 
evening ¢” 

The very hint that she might wish him 
to remain brought the blood to his brow ; 
but, as a matter of fact, she had spoken 
§ more as a natural rejoinder than with any 

rsonal motive. Still, no one will find 
in their hearts to grudge the good man 
the gleam of satisfaction her words 
conveyed. 

“I should have been delighted — you 
must have known that,” he said, flushed 
and smiling; ‘nothing could have made 
me happier. But I did not know, you 
seo; our places were a little altered, were 
they not, in consequence of your being ill ; 
agement to dine with 
oar good friend, the Honourable Mr. Dacre. 
Ocherwise——” 





Saddenly there had come over her that 
strange feeling we are all conscious of at 
times — the feeling that the whole cir- 
cumstances around and about us are but 
the replica of what has happened before. 

It was no surprise to her when Amphlett 
Jones jast touched her hand with a soft 
and lingering kiss, and said, so earnestly, 
that his voice shook, and well- nigh 
broke : 

‘** Heaven bless you—my—wmy dear!” 

No surprise, either, to hear herself say, 
in reply : 

* And you, too.” 

Nor yet to see the sudden flash of a 
great joy light up in his eyes at the 
words. 


Nevertheless, her strength had been 
more tried by the interview than she 
knew, for she was hardly able to drag 
herself upstairs, and her breath seemed to 
fail her as she gained her mother’s room 

“Ho was very good to me,” she said, 
“very, very good to me.” Then, with a 
sudden, passionate gesture, she cried out : 
“ Bat, mothie, mothie, if he had kissed 
moe, I should have died!” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“THATS perfect, Humphrey ! ” exclaimed 
Selma, gratefully. 

Humphrey was sitting in his studio with 
a eketching block and water colours before 
him, and she had just come into the room, 
and was standing behind him looking over 
his shoulder at the sketch he was finishing. 
It was a bright morning a week after 
Humphrey and Helen’s home-coming ; the 
studio ar lost its unlived-in appear- 
ance—it never looked absolutely new, 
nothing in it being of recent manufacture 
—and it looked very picturesque and 
comfortable. 

From the very first day, when they were 
all three engaged in putting finishin 
touches all over the new house, Helen had 
silently, bat none the less heroically, con- 
sidering how much she was to sit in it, 
registered a mental resolution never under 
any circumstances to attempt to put 
Humphrey’s studio ‘to rights.” She 
had helped him to unpack his properties, 
and to dispose of them—or, aa she mentally 
characterised his proceedings, ‘to strew 
them about the room,” without even wish- 
ing to utter a protest. If it were one of 
Humphrey’s characteristics to like a room 
which looked like nothing she had ever 
seen before, and in which she herself— 
though of this she was quite unconscious— 
looked ludicrously out of keeping, she was 
well content that such a room he should 
have. The trouble it would give in the 
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cleaning weighed for an instant only on 
her housewifely spirit; no trouble given 
by Hamphrey’s wishes could be sopridaved 
by her for more than that space of time. 

Consequently at the present moment 
Humphrey was seated at a table which 
seemed to the orthodox Helen to have no 
connection whatever with the rest of the 
room, but which gave her husband perfect 
satisfaction, both use of the admirable 
light which fell upon it, and because of 
the effect of its colouring against the colour- 
ing of a neighbouring cartain. 

“Tvs just what I had in my mind. 
How delightful of you, Humphrey,” went 
on Selma, as Humphrey leant back in his 
chair, and looked reflectively from his 
sketch to her face, and back again. 

“What do you think of that?” he said, 
indicating the heac-dress he had sketched, 
“Ig it too simple?” 

The dresses to be worn by Selma as 
Bianca at “the Dachess’s matinée,” as it was 
called, had been designed, for the sake of 
the Chines», by a very fashionable artist 
indeed. They were beautiful dresses, and 
Selma looked her loveliest in them ; but, to 
the dismay of every one concerned, she had 
declared that they were none of them in 
the least what Bianca ever would or could 
have worn, and that ehe herself in conse- 
quence would have nothing to say to 
them. After a great deal of discussion 
aud a few serious words from Tyrrell as to 
the loss to the Chinese that must ensue if 
the fashionable artist and his following 
should be seriously offended, she had 
stipulated for one dress of her own choosing 
to be worn in the most important act, and 
Tyrrell, knowiag perfectly well that her 
objections to the others were well founded, 
—that they were in fact far too gorgeous— 
had agreed to compromise matters to that 
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extent. She had appealed to Hamphrey 
to help her only the night before, and the 
sketch they were looking at now was the 
resul 


t. | 
“It can’t be too simple, I think,” she 
said ; “but how shall I get those beautiful 
folds? It must be something very soft, 
mustn't it, and very pale? There’s so 
little time to look for the right thing. I 
must see about it after rehearsal. Oh, 
Humphrey, what is that?” she added, as 
she caught sight of a half-finished sketch 
lying among the ee he had 
brought out with his sketching block. 
She took it in her hand as she spoke, and 
he glanced at it carelessly, answering: 
‘That? Oh! An old fancy of mine,” 
It was quite rough and unfinished, the 
background vague and indistinct ; but the 
i pal figure, a slender youth apparently, 
But with a beautiful, appealing woman’s 
face, with the hands clasped above the 
head, was full of beauty and power, and as 
| Selma looked at it she said: ‘“ Imogen, 
isn’t it! Huamphrey, it is beautiful! Why 
don’t you make a picture of it?” 
‘Let mo look at it again,” he said, with 
an amused glance at the unconscious original 
of the face he had sketched for Imogen. 
‘TT haven’t seen it for a long time.” He 
glanced at her again meditatively as she 
stood with her attention fixed on the 
| picture, and thought how much her face 
fad developed since the days when it had 
been necessary to idealise its girlish beauty 
considerably before it became the beauty 
of Imogen. ‘I wonder whether it would 
come well,” he said, absently. 
“You wonder whether what would come 
well!” said Helen, cheerily, coming into 
the room at the moment, with her ds 
full of the newest of tradesmen’s books 
iled on the top of a most businesslike- 

fooking work - basket. ‘Selma, dear, do 
ou know that you'll be late for rehearsal ? 
t’s nearly eleven o'clock.” 

There was a horrified exclamation from 
Selma, who was rehearsing now every 
morning for the matinée, and as she dis- 
appeared forthwith, Humphrey turned to 
Helen with the smile which no one else 
ever saw. 

‘ Morning orders take a long time,” he 
said. 

“Have you wanted me, dear!” she 
asked. 

“Of course!” he answered. 

And then Selma returned with her hat 
on, to arrange rapidly with Helen to fetch 
her from the theatre for a shopping 
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expedition, and to disappear again im- 
mediately. 
Humphrey and Helen, left alone to- 
gether, settled down to their respective 
morning’s work—as it was Helen’s delight 
to think—as though they were a husband 
and wife of three years’, inatead of three [ 
weeks’, standing. They had spent each 
morning of the past week in the same 
way, Humphrey talking much, little, or [ 
not at all—as the spirit moved him, and 
Helen quite content to listen, and respond 
according to her lights, when he spoke, or 
to concentrate her attention upon her 
needlework when he was silent. This 
morning the firat hour passed in almost 
total = ence, and then Humphrey said, 
vely : 
“I heard from Roger this morning.” 
“From Roger!” repeated Helen, sus- 
pending her work, with her thread 
pulled through, and lifting her head. 
‘“‘Oh, Humphrey, how is he getting on?” 
Roger had written very little during the 
past year, and any phases of thought or 


a through which he might have 
passed were unknown to his family; he 


was never spoken of except in low-toned, 
pitying question and answer; and Helen’s 
tone now was the respectfully sympathetic 
and affectionate tone in which a man who 
has passed some time at a distance, wrapped 
in the halo of a great trouble, is generally 
alluded to. 4 

“He is getting on very well from a 
business coint P of view,” answered 
Homphrey. “For the rest—he never 
talked, even at firat. Nell, he is coming 
home,” 

Helen let her needlework fall on her 
BP, and her cotton rolled unheeded to the 

oor. 

“Humphrey!” she exclaimed, ‘he 
mustn’t. It isn’t a little bit of use, poor, 
dear fellow! Look how happy she is. 
She doesn’t care for anything in the world 
but acting. Ob, Humphrey, you must 
write and tell him.” 

Humphrey had paused in his work, and 
turned towards her, brush in hand. 

‘There's nothing to tell him, Nell,” he 
said, quietly. “He isn’t thinking of |: 
distressin Rolma, He is coming home 
because his business obliges him to be in 
London.” 


“Oh, dear!” sighed Helen, as she picked 
up her work, very slightly relieved. ‘I 
can’t help thinking it's a pity. It will 
stir it all Up again for both of them.” | 
There was a little pause, while Humphrey 
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looked thoughtfally at his picture, which, 
ee he did not see, and Helen added: 
“Tt is 
auntie and the girls as it is. You don’t 
know, cen oar what ae things are 
always ppening to make poor Selma 
remember.” 

‘That is what Roger is most anxious 


to put right,” said Humphrey, beginning 
to mix some colour. ‘“ He sayse——” He 


stopped, and took a letter from bis pocket. 
‘‘You had better read it,” he finished, 
giving it to Helen, who read aloud : 

‘*¢T want her, old fellow, to put the 
whole thing out of her life altogether. 
She mustn’t think that I'm coming back 
to London to be in any way a reproach to 
her. There will never be any one in the 
world like her to me; if I were a romantic 
kind of fellow, I suppose I should say-she 
will be my ideal as long as I live. But 
she was far too good, and clever, and 
beautifal for me, and I’ve fought it out, 
and given her up, though I shall love her 
all my life.’ ” 

Helen paused in her reading, and raised 
her head suddenly, with the instinctive 
anya of a young and happy 
wife. 

“Oh, Hamphrey, what a pity it all is!” 
she said, regretfully. ‘“ What a pity she 
changed her mind !” 

Then, as the silent Humphrey made no 

turned to the letter again, 
and read on ; 


‘** Of course, I would have stayed away 
if I could ; but as I’m bound to come back 
to London, I think it would be better for 
her and for every one if we equared the 
whole thing up. I gather from home 
letters that mother and the girls don’t see 
it as they should ; but if she won’t mind 
meeting me, I think I can make it straight 
at home. I sail on the twenty-fourth. 
Love to Helen.’ ” 

Helen finished reading, and sat with 
her pretty, pitying eyes fixed still upon 
the letter. 

“ Poor fellow!” she said, softly. ‘ Poor, 
dear fellow |” 
‘ ‘What will she feel about meeting him, 

ell 3” 

‘I don’t know,” answered Helen, look- 
ing up gravely after a moment's considera- 
tion ; “it depends upon ao many things. 
I don’t know ee she ir = get 
over her ty feeling towar ‘ 
don’t see pe a refuse to see him ; 
but I'm afraid it will upset her. She feels 
things so,” concluded Helen, with the air 
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dreadfally sad and difficult with | . 
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of one who enunciates an unfortanate and 
mysterious but undeniable fact, 

Humphrey had taken up his mahlstick 
again, and he did not answer ; and, after a 
few moments’ silent reflection, she said : 

‘T hai better talk to her, dear ?” 

* Yea,” 

I can’t worry her this week while she 
is so fall of her matinéa. Will it be soon 
enough if I wait until after the twenty- 
fourth 1” 

 Qaite soon enough. He can’t arrive 
before the third or fourth of March.” 

“ He isn’t likely to take us by surprise 
this time,” sighed Helen, remembering 
Roger's previous home-coming. Then, 
taking up her: needlework again, she said ; 
‘* Poor Roger, I wonder whether he will 
be much altered. He writes just like his 
old self. Ob, it’s a dreadfal thing to have 
on one’s mind for a week, Humphrey.” 

Helen always objected very strongly to 
waiting for a painful moment; she liked to 
face her difficulties and troubles, and get 
them over and done with ; and when she 
met Selma after the rehearsal that day, and 
saw her sister's face so quietly hopeful and 
contented in its repose, so bright and 
sensitive in its animation, her dread of 
distressing her made her desire to “ get it 
over” hardly to be repressed. She did 
repress it, however, for that day, and the 
days that followed, each one of which 
found Selma, if possible, more deeply 
absorbed than the last had left her in the 
preparations for the matinée. | 

The play, unusual as it was, had caught 
the fancy of all the members of the cast, 
and rehearsals were long and thorough. 
The air was fall of reports about it; and, } 
amongst the many rumours current, two 
stood out with particular distinctness to be 
repeated again and again in circles fashion- 
able, artistic, and Bohemian—that the 
piece was very powerful and unconventional, 
and that Selma Malet was going to do 
somet very remarkable, 

Selma herself was the only person con- 
cerned who knew nothing of any reports, 
who had no expectations, who formed no 
definite estimate as toherself or any oneelse, 
All her ideas were concentrated in her in- 
tense interest in her part, and there was no 
room in her mind for any question as to 
what achievement would bring her in the 
way of prestige and applause Tyrrell, | 


I} watching her curiously throughout the 


week, only once saw her wake to con- 
sciousness of any thought external to the 
creation into which she was putting her 
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whole soul, and on that one occasion it 
was not praise and not anxiety that 
touched her, but a few words from himself 
as they separated after a stage rehearsal. 

She had made a great effect upon the 
company that morning, and he happened 
to come up to her just in time to hear a 
somewhat over-coloured picture of the 
success before her, drawn for her by the 
only other woman in the cast—an “old 
woman.” Selma had been smiling absently, 
and apparently hearing very little of her 
companion’s discourse, but something 
prompted Tyrrell to say, when they were 
left alone together : 

‘Don’t forget that matixnées are, of all 
the devices of man, the most unreliable, 
Selma! Don’t set your heart on this.” 

“No,” she answered, vaguely, evidently 
with the slightest possible comprehension 
of his words, to which there was, indeed, 
no key in her simple-minded, ideal 
aspiration. 

‘And don’t think,” Tyrrell added, with 
a amile that softened his face wonderfully, 
“don’t think that a second success can 
ever be quite like the first; that is im. 

sible.” 

Selma turned to him suddenly as he 
spoke, and her eyes seemed to wake up, 
changing and darkening oddly. She 
looked at him for a moment without 
speaking, and then she said, slowly and 
distinc y, With something almost metallic 
in her low, ateady voice : 

“Thank you! I don’t mean to forget.” 

He wondered, curiously, what he had 
said to rouse her, what her manner meant ; 
but by the time they met again, she was 
once more utterly absorbed and carried 
away by the fascination of her work. 

That fascination seemed to grow with 
every thought she gave it, and by the 
arrival of the day itself she was strung up 
and concentrated to such a pitch that she 
was beyond reflection, beyond nervousness, 
beyond self-con:ciousness of any kind, 
literally possessed by her genius. She 
had epoken ecarcely a word that day—her 
white face and shining eyes had awed 
Helen to silent solicitude and nervousness 
—when, just as she had finished dressing 
for her part, a knock came at her dressing- 
room door, Tyrrell’s voice asked for her, 
and she went to him, as he stood in the 

in his priest’s dress. 

‘‘T came——” he began; and then, as 
she advanced into a fuller light, he broke 
off suddenly. 

As she stood there, in the most 
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orgeously beautiful of the three beautifal 

resses she was to wear, with all the latent 
passion in her deepening her wonderfal 
eyes, few men could have looked at her 
calmly, could have met her eyes with no 
quickening of their pulses. There was a 
moment's pause before Tyrrell spoke again ; 
and when he did speak, his words were 
not those he had intended to say—‘ I 
came to look at you.” 

‘You are not nervous?” he said, 
slowly, with his keen eyes fixed on her 
face. 

6é No.” 

“T will not disturb you.” 

He paused a moment, and then held 
out his hand, with a sudden, most ex- 
pressive gesture of comprehension and 
sympathy. She laid her own in it, with a 
he clinging pressare ; and as she with- 

w it, he turned, and went down the 
passage, with a look on his face which it 
had not worn for years, 

The aristocratic committee had worked 
almost feverishly, and the house was 

ed from floor to ceiling. Society at 
ts behest filled boxes, stalls, and even—in 
ita ardent desire to assist the Chinese— 
the dress-circle. Nora Glynn and her 
staff were realising a small fortune by the 
sale of programmes, besides being ex- 
tremely ornamental, and greatly promoting 
conversation. The cheaper parts of the 
house—the parts of which the Duchess 
had said, ‘We must leave them to you, 
Mr. Tyrrell ”—did Mr. Tyrrell’s judgement 
the utmost credit. Pit, gallery, and upper 
boxes were thronged with people interested 
in the play, capable of appreciating the 
excellent cast he had got together. And 
all over the house—demonstrative in the 
stalls, quiet and business-like in the pit— 
there was an air of pleased expectancy. 

It seemed to Helen, sitting excitedly 
with Humphrey in the dress-circle, first, as 
though the curtain would never go up, 
and then as though the first scene, in 
which Selma did not appear, would never 
be over; but with the beginning of the 
second scene Helen, in common with almost 
every one in the house, received a species of 
electric shock. Helen was only conscious 
that her attention was arrested and held by 
a priestly character when it had been 
concentrated in expectancy of Selma’s 
entrance ; the majority were only conscious 
that John Tyrrell was curiously unlike 
himself. One old critic, sitting by himself 
in the stalls, thought with a shock of 
surprise for the first time for fifteen years, 
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“That fellow is a genius.” Before any 
one else had formulated an idea, a strange 
breath passed through the building as 
though every one in the house had half 
articulated the monosyllable, “Oh!” and 
Bianca had entered, and was kneeling at 
the feet of the priest. Their first scene 
together was very short, and though it 
4 served to deepen the sense already pre- 

valent that Tyrrell was “unusual,” the 
audience was chiefly occupied with the 
physical beauty of the pair. Wonderfally 
4 lovely as Selma looked, Tyrrell’s appearance 
was little less striking ; the dress, difficult 
to wear, and trying to many men, seemed 
to give him only additional grace and 
dignity of bearing; his face was rather 
] worn, and his hair _48 he had never 
worn it before, and this, or the setting 
afforded by the severity of the dark habit 
of a Dominican monk, or sdmething 
deeper and more indefinable, gave to his 
handsome features a nobility of expression 
which seemed to make of them an infinitely 
higher and finer face than that with which 
the es were 50 peal A oe sain 
mur of surprise and expectancy foliow 
eee which accompanied his first 
e 


Selma's best a in the first act 
—« love scene—followed immediately upon 
it, and worked the pit into a state of en- 
thasiasm which was all for Selma herself, 
and was in no degree lessened by the fact 
that the popular young actor with whom 
she was playing seemed to be utterly out 
of harmony, not only with his Bianca, but 
with the atmosphere which she and Tyrrell 
had created. As the piece ed 
amid growing excitement and enthusiasm, 
the part of Guido dropped more and more 
completely into the background, until the 
climax was felt by the audience to lie in 
the last interview between Bianca and the 
monk, It was a long scene, inning 
very quietly, with intense self-restraint on 
the part of the man, and hopeless pathos 
on the part of the woman, and with the 
first words, uttered by Tyrrell, a strange 
hush fell on the theatre. The two were 
alone together on the stage ; and with each 
word either spoke, with each breath either 
drew, the other seemed to gain intenser 
sympathy and fire, to touch greater heights 
of passion and perception. Of the han- 
dreds of people in the crowded auditoriam 
—fashionable boxes and stalls, and un- 
fashionable pit and gallery held and shaken 
alike—the attention of every individual 
was concentrated breathlessly upon them ; 
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and as the scene went on, gaining in ex- 
citement and tragic intensity with every 
moment, there was hardly one among the 
rapt, strongly-moved faces that did not 
lose something of ite own individuality to 
catch something of the vivid emotion on 
which each man and woman was intent. 
At last, on a final passionate cry which 
rang long in the ears of every one who 
heard it, the curtain fell—fell on a silence 
and stillness absolutely unbroken. A long- 
drawn breath was audible throughout the 
house, and then such an uproar and 
clamour of applause arose that the air 
seemed to rock and vibrate with it. 
Shaken out of their apathy, and carried 
away on the rush of popular enthusiasm, 
atalls and boxes united with the pit in a 
deafening tamalt of applause, and 
again Tyrrell, with a atrangely-moved and 
excited face, led Selma before the cartain, 
again and again as they disappeared from 
sight the cheers broke out afresh. 

“T didn’t think he had it in him,” 
observed the old critic who had commented 
on Tyrrell’s first scene as he found himself 
in the general movement standing next 
Julian Heriot, who was a friend of his. 

“ Very fine,” was the reply. 

‘They must have made alot of money,” 
continued the older map, who had been 
more moved than he cared to acknowledge 
to himself. ‘Coming up to Miss Tyrrell’s 
box, Heriot ? I see the Duchess is leaving 
her. Happen to notice that philanthropist 
after ace second a oe hr rece! 

tions as ahe’d done some- 
cages ear 

‘¢T saw her,” answered Jalian Heriot. 
‘‘No, I’m going round, I think. Ah! 
there is Lady Latter”—bowing as he 
spoke—“ what won't that woman wear, 
Tea led with a sligh f 

e turned away a slight gesture o 
farewell, and made his way through the 
crowd. The green room, when he 
eventually found his way thither, was full 
of people, who stood. about in eager, 
excited groups, lingering to discuss the 
altogether unusual nature of the perform- 
ance, Tyrrell, still in his monk's dress, 
was receiving congratulations on all sides, 
and in the quarter of an hour which had 
elapsed since the curtain fell, his face had 
altered considerably. The enthusiasm and 
fire so strange to it had nearly died away, 
and his eyes were harder and more 
cynical than usual. Hoe turned, with a 
slight, hard smile, as Jalian Heriot said : 


“T congratulate you, Tyrrell.” 
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answer It’s a fine play, isn’t it?” 

‘It was a fine performance,” answered 
Heriot, his eyes wandering rouud the 
room. 

Another man claimed Tyrrell’s attention 
at the moment, and Heriot’s eyes con- 
sequently remained free to wander ; but he 
did not exercise the privilege. Their first 
excursion had told him what he wanted to 
know, and he drew back and stood ap- 
parently waiting. . 

‘She went straight to her room, didn’t 
she?” a girl’s voice behind him said in a 
moment. ‘ Knocked herself to pieces, I 
suppose, She won’t come in now, I should 


Julian Heriot glanced sharply round, 
and saw that the speaker was Nora Glynn, 
who had been kindly endeavouring to 
restore the crestfallen Mr. Bevan’s faith in 
the stability of things in general by as 
suring him very prettily and eonvincingly 
that the success of the afternoon had, in 
reality, been made —as seemed moat 
east and natural in his eyes—by 


elf. 

“Tyrrell said something about her 
coming in when she had her 
aul he ee her paige ‘“‘ That's 
what everybody. is waiting for, I suppose. 
Not quite good isitt Bat of saris 
it isn’t for me to amove. She won't 
show after all, I suppose,” he added, as a 
maid entered the room, said a few words 
to Tyrrell, and disappeared. 

A general movement ensued, Tyrrell 
having made it known that Miss Malet 
was not to be personally congratulated, and 
in a little while Julian Heriot, the only man 
left, offered in his tarn to shake 
nt Tyrrell. But the latter stopped 


_ “Don’t go, Heriot,” he said. ‘Come 
into my room and tell me how you liked 
the piece. Nonsense, you’re never in a 
hurry. Come along!” 
4 — He opened the door as he spoke, and at 
| the same moment, along the passage which 
led to the stage-door, came Selma, in the 
dress of daily life, followed by her maid. 
She ort pi ee a quick ex- 
clamation, an erself on seeing 
Heriot behind him = 
“You've been quick,” said 
adding, as she showed no signs of ever 
having seen Heriot before—having, indeed, 
completely forgotten him, “ you and 
t have met before, I think.’ 
She held out her hand then with a little 
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graceful gesture of apology, and he said, 
Spa at her as he spoke with eyes which 
showed not only more admiration, but 


more respect than was usually to be read 
in his face : 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am te have 
the opportunity of congratulating you, 
Miss Malet. I won't try to tell you the 
effect you made on me.” 

“You are very kind,” said Selma, 
quietly, looking at him with a composure 
and self-possession which struck Tyrrell 
with surprise. 

There was no colour in her cheeks, her 
eyes were grave and steady, and her voice 
perfectly even. Her whole manvuer was in 
marked contrast to the manner in which 
she had received congratulations after her 
first success, and suggested a woman, 
rather than the girlish Selma he thought — 
he knew. 

‘You have done a splendid piece of F 
work,” continued Heriot. ‘I am not as 
a rule enthusiastic, Miss Malet, and the 
conventional phrases are painfully mono- 
tonous ; but I do know work when I 
see it, and I know what it means. I envy 

ou.” 
: ‘You are very kind,” said Selma again, [ 
but this time with a smile of 
ceptance. Then she held out her hand, 
saying, “Good night! Good night, Mr. | 
1” and ae on down the passage 
out of their sight. 

There was to be no performance that 
evening, and Humphrey had made an en- 
gagement to dine at his club, aad 
that Helen and Selma would like to 
the evening alone together. 

Helen, remembering Selma's excitement 
and subsequent reaction after her first 
appearance, had been a little uneasy as to 
what frame of mind the evening might | 
find her sister in, and she had been im- 
money relieved _ ee sah 

ome quite composed, and a y 
quietly satisfied, to lie very still for, an 
hour with steady eyes, which never closed, 
and then to d cheerfully to all 
Helen's enthusiasm. She was so cheerfal, 
and her lovely face was so free from any 
trace of anxiety, that it seemed to Helen, 
when she had finally exhausted her com- 
ments on the performance, and they were | 
sitting alone together in the studio after 
dinner, that this was the moment of all 
others when the news of Roger’s return j. 
would make the least ion | 
possible upon her. She revolved the ques- 
tion in her mind for several moments, 
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during which Selma lay back in her chair, 
silent and motionless ; and then she said, 
tentatively : 
‘‘’ve something to say to you, dear, 
and I don’t quite know how to say it best.” 
With a swift, abrupt movement, Selma 
turned her eyes upon her sister for a 
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And Helen, left alone, wondered, first, 
whether her sister would ever forgive her- 
self, and then whether she would have felt 
it less, after all, if she had heard of Roger's 
return on some other occasion. 

“T thought her pleasure in her success 
would take off her attention,” she sighed to 


moment, and turned them back again upon | herself. 


the fire. 
‘t Yes,” ahe said. 

Helen rose from her chair, and went to 
kneel down beside her. 


“It’s about—Roger, dear,” sho said, try- 


ing to see her sister's face, which was 
shadow, and missing the movement of the 
alender hand which lay on the arm of the 
chair. ‘ He’s coming home, Selma.” 

There was no answer and no movement, 
and Helen, following her own train of 
thought, went on, earnestly : 

‘Ah, my dear, try to forgive yourself. 
You couldn't help it. .Oh, think of how 
you felt this afternoon, and believe that 
you couldn’t help it. Be reasonable, 
darling! Selma, he isso anxious that you 
should put it all away. He says he—he is 
quite content, and he knows that you were 
quite right, and he wants so much to put 

ings straight between you and auntie. 
Dear, he wants you to see him.” 

“To see him !” 

The words rang in Helen’s ears as a cry 
of intolerable shame, and she put her arms 
round Selma, and held her tightly. | 

‘It would be dreadful jast for the first, 
I know, my dearest,” she said; “but it 
will be so much, much better afterwards. 
You can’t either of you really get over it 
while there is a barrier between us and 
auntie and all of them. If he is pre 
pared to put it all away, and settle down 
to be your friend, you can’t refuse to meet 

im, and in a few months it will all be 
almost as if there had never been any 
trouble.” 

‘'T can’t refase!” 

“How can you, Selma?” returned 
Helen, tenderly but firmly, with a sense 
that though Selma thought her very cruel, 
such ty was necessary, and kindly. 
“He is getting over it, and it would hurt 
him all over again. You'll get quite used 
to it, dear. I’m sure you will.” 

There was a , sudden movement, 
and Selma drew herself out of Helon’s 
arms and stood up. 

‘¢ T—I must think, Helen,” she said, and 
her face, as the lamp-light fell on it, was 
white and drawn. ‘‘ Don’t—don’t mind if 
I go to bed now. I’m—tired.” 


SUNDAY WITH THE 
LAUNDRESSES, 


Tus Sunday, at all events, a truce of 
warring factions would seem to have been 
proclaimed. The omnibuses, running again 
after the late strike, give a cheerful aspect 
to the streets, and a general content and a 
disposition to be jolly seem to lull all 
threatening elements of socisty to gat 
Jast now, too, Hyde Park is at its brightest 
and best. The fl»wering shrubs are in 
the fallest bloom, and diversify the lawn, 
=: in the eee n, with nee . 
glowing colour ; the Serpentine glitters 
silvery sheen among the fall leafege of the 
trees, Weare all in that happy disposition 
described by a late eminent prelate from 
an episcopal standpoint, “when a curate 
might play with him.” In default of 
curates, 8 good many of us are disposed to 
romp about with the laundresses. Though 
the greater number prefer the absolute 
rest and quietude of a shady nook, where, 
prone on the grass, Harry kicks his heels 
in the air, and exchanges playful badinage 
with the lively Amaryllis. In fact, the 
turf is pretty well carpeted with such 
recumbent figures; while at the salient 
points abutting on the lines of procession, 
rows upon rows of the green chairs familiar 
to the frequenters of the Park aro filled 
with more conventional sightecers. 

It is the ladies’ demonstration that we 
are awaiting, and the female element is 
well represented, although not in over- 
whelming proportions. The elderly woman 
in the short, bombazine skirts, black 
shawl, and faded black bonnet; the bare- 
armed woman, in a ootton gown, and 
battered, atraw hat, with an eye artistically 
coloured by some of her affvctionate 
kindred, represent the veterans of the 
washing brigade ; while knote of two or 
three girls together, arm in arm, with 
towering hats, and sweeping feathers, and 
brilliant, if tarnished, costumes, all sing- 
ing, laughing, or talking their loudest, are 
fairly good specimens of the laundry girl 
of the period. 
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Bat there are bundreds of groups of 
nice, pleasant-looking girls, with their at- 
tendant swains, smart maid - servants, 
abundance of work-girls of all kinds, with 
others of higher social atatus, And in all 
the feminine crowd, it is not difficult to 
recognise a certain feeling of solidarity, so 
to say—a real and effective sympathy, 
which gives a certain importance to this 
woman's demonstration. There is a We 
4 come into existence among womankind, 

epelt with a capital W. There is the kind 
of awakening among them, which cameupon 
civilised man just a cen o. It is all 
quite up to date; and one has the feeling on 
this joyous summer day of assisting at one 
of these immense sympathetic movements, 
auch as gathered people together in popular 
1 fétes and rejoicings when the Revolu- 
tion was as yet in its joyous infancy. 
Such is now the happy state of the 
woman’s revolution. Its ‘‘ Marseillaise ” 
has yet to be composed, its Carmag- 
nole to be danced, while the laun- 
dry women may represent for us the 
vivacious females of that interesting 
period. Anyhow, like the aristocrats of 
other days, the masculine part of the com- 
munity is helping to celebrate its future 
downfall with happy unanimity. Working 
men in their Sunday best, and City clerks 
7 in their better still, with soldiers by scores 
and scores, and jolly old veterans from 
Chelsea, brightening up the scene with 
their scarlet tunics; men of fashion, too, 
J artiste also, and actors—all are looking out 
for the woman’s procession. 
4 But even before the procession arrives, 

we may see that there is a considerable 
contingent of our laundresses already on 
the ground. Coming along, the omnibuses 
were fall of them, and mostly of the higher 
ranks of the profession: starchers, and 
ironers, and others of the multifarious 
divisions of such labour, who make what 
they call good money, and are as sharp, 
and independent, and practical as you 
please, without sharing the boisterous 
high spirits of the ordinary girl. And it 
was pleasant to see how, in the more aristo- 
cratic quarters, where elegantly-dressed 
women and children and their lords and 
q masters were atrolling towards park or 
4 gardens, the general attention was fixed 
upon the more or less demonstrative pas- 
4 sengers ; the men looking in a quizzical 
4 kind of wonder, as on s convoy of strange 
7 animals; but the women, with more ap- 
preciative interest, and the children, too, 
according to their kind, separating family 


them- 


interests as it were, and rangin 
tereste 


selves on sides, as with opposing 
of he and she. 

And for a pleasant companion on a short 
journey give us a smart, capable young 
woman from a laundry. How ‘cute she is, 
and fresh as well as free in her remarks, 
without veneration for anybody—least of 
all for the boss—or for anything. But 
she has a good feeling for “the young 
ladies” who come round and try to make 
friends with the girls, mixed with some 
amusement at their artless ways. These 
and “ our Liz,” who, it seems, is “‘a curious 
one,” afford her a continual fund of amuse- 
ment and of pleasant little stories such as 
the following : 

“One of our young ladies brings me a 
paper for us to jine something, a sister- 
hood of something, and asta me to stick {it 
up in the shop. Liz comes in, and she 
must know all about it, of course. 
‘What's this they want us to jine!’ says 
she. ‘Qh, it’s preaching,’ says one. ‘Oh, 
I shan’t jine for no preaching,’ says Liz. 
‘No, it ain’t, it’s teetotal,’ says another 
gal ‘Well,’ says Liz, ‘I ain’t so much 

st that; but not too anxious like.’ 
Then she comcs to me. ‘It’s a bean-feast, 
Liz,’ says I. ‘Lots to eat and drink, and 
jolly games all through.’ ‘Oh, that’s your 
sort,’ says Liz, ‘put me down to jine for 
that right away.’” 

With such stories as this—which happily 
sums up the characteristics of the laundry 
girl—how short seemed the journey to the 
Park ! 

But for all the joke about “our Liz,” it 
is certain that many excellent women are 
doing good work among the laundry girls, 
who more perhaps than any other class of 
women workers need a little humanising 
influence among them. A certain reck- 
lessness of bearing and conduct seems to 
be traditional among them. 

Yet some women have left the wash- 
tub to rise to high fame and fortune, 
such as Moll Clarges, who married General 
Monk, and was afterwards Duchess of 
Albemarle. And there are thousands of 
honest women who carry on the business 
on their own account, with daughters per- 
haps who take their share in the work, and 
who, with much labour, make a fair living 
out of it, and even acquire money, unless, 
as often happens, there is some worthless 
hanger-on in the way of husband and son, 
to equander the earnings and ill-treat the 
workers. In truth, M. Zola’s picture of the 
Parisian laundry might often be matched 
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in the London laundry, and with details of 
a rougher and more brutal sort. 

Bat it is the women in the public 
laundries whose condition calls for the 
friendly aid of their fellow women. They 
work hard, poor creatures; and though they 
get good wages, yet the business, in London 
especially, is one so much of times and 
seasons, that the less skilled hands are 
often for long periods out of employment, 
when their condition is pitiable indeed. 
Then the unhealthy conditions under 
which they work often induce s passion 
for strong drink, and with such a craving 
the poor laundry girl sinks lower and 
lower, and makes an evil end at last, in 
the infirmary of workhouse or prison. 

Well, there is something to see at last. 
The trades-union men have filed in with 
their banners flaunting before them. 
There is no burning question on hand, and 
this is a kind of holiday display, with 
everybody inclined to enjoy the bright 
sunshine, and the pleasant shade. And 
now come the laun , hamble in the 
way of bands and banners, and marching 
anyhow—jumping, dancing, and romping 
along, and mixed up with roughish sweet- 
hearts and companions. There is no over- 
coming the irresistible gaiety of heart of 
these laundry girls or their tendency to 
regard everything asa screaming joke. Few 
of the girls are of good physique. ‘‘ Labor 
omnia vincit,” say the banners, and female 
beauty it eruialy conquers and destroys. 
Round-shouldered and narrow-chested from 
constant stooping over their work are the 
best and moet industrious of the laundry 
girls, while Ai a ones look ea = 
haggard. Bat are merry enough, an 
seem to enjoy the procession and the Park 
as a real treat. 

The procession is all very well; bat what 
pleases the most isan animated representa- 
tion of i famppas foes on a coal lorry which 
the ete a ’s horse drags placidly 
through the crowd. Here are washing- 
tube, and ironing-boards, and women at 
work ; but all too merry and jolly to excite 
commiseration. All round clothes are 
hung out to dry, while laughing girls 
flourish shirts and other garments in the 
air, for it is difficult to persuade these 
laundry girls to be serious. 

Even at the serious meetings the de- 
meanour of the representative laundry 
woman is rather disconcerting. She will 
have her jig, and her romp, and her joke. 
Bat the women speakers get on the best. 
Here is one of our young ladies who is 
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speaking from the crowded wagonette, 
where the seamed and weathered faces of 
the working women clustered about her 
beam with approval as they give the signal 
for the cheers which come freely enough. 
No preaching; but just straightforward 
talk which the girls like; while our Liz waves 
her embroidered handkerchief, and vows 
‘*ahe’ll jine first thing after the bean-feast.” 

Another and more sombre meeting is 
going on close by. It has nothing to do 
with the laundresses; but as the chief 
speaker is a woman, it deserves to be men- 
tioned on this woman’s day. Here a 
Waggon is drawn up in the deep shade, 
and as a background are draped three flaga 
of a dullred hue. A white tablet close by 


bears the inscription, “Do not forget | 


Chicago,” with a list of names recorded as 
martyrs—the names of those who were exe- 
cuted for throwing dynamite bombs among 
the police of Chicago. So that this rendes- 
vous has something of an international 
character. The audience, too, is of the 
eame description: German, French, Belgian, 
Swiss, with a sprinkling of stolid, unex- 
plosive English. 

‘We, the Anarchists of London,” 
begins a speaker, who mentions comrade 
this and comrade the other, and whoee 
panacea for social ills seems to be a strike 
of everybody against everything. No one 
cares to object; bat the remedy is too 


mild, so the shrugs and muttered remarks | 


seem to intimate, to be making a fass 
about. But presently a really interesting 
appears : a woman, tall and gaunt, 


figure 
in scanty black drapery, with the face of a |: 


sibyl gone into ah hac but with eyes that } 
burn with inextinguishable fire. Here is 


one who is thoroughly in earnest, any how. 
Emotion quivers on her tongue, and passes 
like a wave to the very ends of her long, 
sinewy fingers. She speaks in French, 
with the resonant accent of old Gaul, and 
her voice quivers as if under the burden of 
the inert souls whom she atrives to stir— 
in vain, This might be the shade of one 
of the old Revolutionary women who 


marched so proudly to the scaffuld. This f. 


woman would march as proudly, too, that 
way, for she is Louise Michel. But a 
cynical age declines to offer her the final 
martyrdom. 


‘‘My ! what have we here?” cries Liz, | 
tuously from one scene § 
I ain't § 


who rushes tem 
to another, “ ch, is it, lor! 
going to jine for learning French !” and 


P . ome 


away she goes to seek some other banner { 


under which to enlist. 
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And now the banners themeelves are 
packing up and going away, and the vast 
crowd begins by common consent to dis- 

80, as @ day is coming to an end, which, 
in spite of a few dark shadows here an 
there, has run out bright and joyous to the 
last. It is a good omen for the women, 
whether of the laundry or otherwise. 
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My farm, to which I resort when the 
relaxing air of the South Devon coast— 
where I reside—makes me feel the need 
of a tonic, lies within a measurable distance 
of the little town of Moreton Hampstead— 
that moor-town which must surely be a 
very distant cousin of its metropolitan 
namesake, When I say my, farm, I do 
not mean mine by right of possession, but 
by right of the usufruct I enjoy of the 
health- giving breezes which play, and 
sometimes storm, round its thatched 
gables. In point of fact, it forms a portion 
of the noble inheritance which has lately 
passed from the heir of all the Courtenays 
to the representative of the great firm 
which disteminates throughout the land 
the most recent productions of the great 
controlling force of the nineteenth 
century. 
Dartmoor in early March is decidedly 
bracing ; but when, on the third, I walked 
up to Brenton Farm, bag in hand, from the 
atation, there was nothing to indicate that 
we were shortly to be plunged into an 
Arctic winter. The lambing season was 
in fall swing when I arrived, and I found 
my friend, farmer Godbeer, on his knees, 
administering nutriment from a baby’s 
feeding-bottle to a weakly lamb, whose 
mother had died. The trapper, with some 
forty traps suspended from his shoulders, 
was just starting for the gorse-covered hills 
behind the farm ; he gets a fee of twopence- 
halfpenny for every rabbit he brings to 
the farmer, who sends them off to Leicester 
—whoee radical inhabitants appear to have 
& great penchant for “Japin au naturel,” 

On the field in front of the house I see a 
lame gander, and some dozen turkeys, 
making believe to sup off the grass, which, 
in these stern latitudes, has not yet begun 
to shoot. The abundant root-crop of last 
autumn, although sadly interfered with by 
the December froste, has to supply food 
for the sheep and bullocks. 

Although tronut-fishing begins on the 
second of March, I will not court an attack 
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of rheumatic fever for the sake of the few 
black and lanky fish I should decoy. I 
therefore leave the Teign and its tributaries 
severely alone, and spend my time in 
over the moor. 

I look up my friend, Squire Stamp, 
kindliest of men, and most energetic of 
farmers, to whom I am indebted for many 
& a day's sport in the little stream 
which flows through the grounds of his 
ee domain. Whilom a planter 

India in the time of the great Matiny, 
he now devotes his industry and talents 
to developing the resources of his Devon- 
shire property. What a change from the 
heated atmosphere of Bengal to the breezy 
heights of Dartmoor ! 

On my way I pass the village mole- 
a setting his — in the ae 
or his tiny quarry, and scatteri r 
hillocks wih as ‘armed ” beaks I ask 
him if he skins them. He says: “ No, sir, 
I never skins them, I hangs them up.” 
He appears rather to resent the question, 
and repeate, somewhat disdainfully: “ No, 
sir, I never skins them.” His modest 
tariff is three-halfpence per mole.. 

I find Squire Stamp with sleeve turned 
back, and bare arm, feeding a threshing- 
machine, and illustrating the old adage 
that an ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
precept. He is in tribulation about his 
new steam-engine, one of the cylinders of 
the boiler has burst, and asks if I will ex- 
amine it # for in these out of the way regions 
even amateur aid is not to be despised. The 
engine-man shows me the faulty pipe, I 
look wise, but alas! hydrodynamics were 
not included in my curriculum, and I am 
not able to throw much light on the 
matter. 

On another day I wander off over the 
hills through the Fingle Woods to Fingle 
Bridge, where, in the mighty chasm cloft 
by nature, the River T dashes onward 
to the sea ; that Teign which our ancestors 
laid under such heavy toll to provide 
the arpmatir = the neigh ak wit- 
ness Teignmouth, Teigngrace, Teignhead, 
Telgneouibe, Bishopsteignton, Kingsteign- 
ton, Drewsteignton, Stoke-in-Teignhead, 
Combe-in-Teignhead, and so on. At the 
foot of the gorge I am brought face to face 
with a reminder of the existence of 
the tourist, in the shape of a brand-new 
notice board, on which I read that in con- 
sequence of the carelessness of a pionic 
party having resulted in the destruction by 
fire of twenty acres of oak coppice, no fires 
are allowed to be lighted in the woods on 
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the Earl of Devon's estate at Moreton 
Hampstead. What.a grand sight the 
eee swenty ceed coppice on these 
1 lonely ides must be! Aftera month’s 
i drought such as we have just passed 
throngh, how easy it would be to repeat 
the experiment. But no! Avaunt: the 
temptation! I will light no fire to-day— 
although there would be no witnesses of 
i the act, save the buzzards soaring high 
y over my head or the raven perched on 
4 the stunted oak on the cliff side. I revisit 
the romantically-situated little village of 
North Bovey, with ite old world green with 
the giant elms, and the old grey cross, s0 
common a feature of the village greens of 
Dartmoor ; but I am not in search of the 
etureseque, but am bent on that pleasure 
| wn to anglors as “looking at the 
water,” for the Bovey is, as the guide- 
€ books tell us, “a abba 
it is pleasant to revisit the scenes of 
former triumphs. I linger on the little 
{ stone bridge, 


Which makes a hoary eyebrow to the stream. 


j There is not a fish moving, the air is too 
chilly. There isa famous pool close b 
under the hollow oak, whence I startl 
the woodpecker from his nest in May last. 
] I could not get my hand into the opening, 
4 it was too small. If you follow the stream 

up, you will find a succession of natural 
4 bridges, formed by fallen trees, extending 
from bank to bank. There are few 
acrobatic feats more difficult of execution 
than to cross one of these with a twelve- 
foot trout-rod in your hand, while a steady 
moor mist is falling. 

On another occasion I make for Doc- 
4 combe, a little, outlying hamlet, some 
three miles off, the manor of which was 
given by William de Tracey, one of the 
murderers of Thomas A‘Becket, to the 
chureh of Canterbury, as an oblation—it 
to it till quite recently, I know 
not whether it does so still, The name 
survives in Bovey Tracey, a neighbour- 
ing townlet. Hard by is the Blackstone 
Roek, conspicuous by ite size and colour 
among the countless surrounding tors. A 
I flight of steps, protected by a hand.rail, 
4 leads to the summit. I ascend with hat 
in hand—it usually blows half a gale up 
here, On top is a rock basin filled with 
4 rain-water, in which you might have a 


4 comfortable bath. Here it is that Good 


King Arthur took his stand when he 
psye’ his memorable fue of quoits with 
ghostly enemy on Hel-tor. Onwards I 
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trace my steps to Hennock, where is the 
fine artificial lake formed to supply Torquay 
—distant about eighteen miles — with 
water. It already affords the best trout- 
fishing in the county. In it last year one 
angler caught three hundred and fifty 
fish, weighing three hundred and fifty 
pounds, 

O ee wend my way to the old 
parish ch of Moreton Hampstead, 
past the grey Tau Cross, and the venerable 
lime known as the “dancing tree,” where 
the young men and maidens used to foot a 
measure on a temporary platform built 
among the branches, In its present con- 
dition the tree would scarcely afford a 
secure ball-room, and the dancing has been 
given up. In the interior of the church 
the modern restorer has stayed his hand— 
we are, as of old, securely boxed up in our 
pews ; the singers, male and female, 
are perched up in the great gallery behind 
us; the vast, old-fashioned pulpit which 
dominates the congregation is surmounted 
by a gigantic sounding-board, suspended 
by three rusty chains from a hook in 
the ceiling, and I am in terror during the 
sermon lest one of these should give way, 
and in the collapse the curate be ex- 
pa pane vicar is old and infirm, 
and does not mount to this dizzy height. 
The service over, I examine in the 
chancel the tombstones of the French 
risoners from neighbouring Princetown, 
uried here at the close of the Great War. 
The names can scarcely be deciphered ; but 
the dates, 1810-1811, show the cause 
which led to the incarceration of poor 
A. B, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, and 
X. Y., Oapitaine de PInfanterie de la 
a Oan we wonder that French 

ters show some oxasperation at our 
having chosen the bleakest and most ex- 
posed site in England for the safe custody 
of those “prisoners and captives” for 
whom we pray weekly in our churches 
Perchance some of these dead warriors 
were victims to the vigorous climate of 
eel 

aving the church, and proceedi t 
the eedrocte old poor-houses, rena 

ed front— dated 1637 — hideously 
whitewashed, I fird myself in the 
Sentry,” a public recreation ground, ex- 
tending downwards to the little river 
Wray. The origin of the name has boffled 
all explanation. Sanctuary has been sug- 
gested ; but seems inadeqnate. 

Black Monday has come, and to-morrow 
my little holiday is at an end; the wind 
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is north-east, and a few flakes of snow are 
falling as Mrs. Godbeer comes in, with her 
arms filled with brushwood and gnarled 
gorse-roots, to replenish the fire on the 
vast stone hearth in my “living room.” I 
suggest that perhaps, after all, I may be 
snowed up. 

She replies, laughingly: ‘* Not likely, 
sir, at this time of year.” 

The landscape is rapidly assuming a 
wintry appearance ; the wind, too, appears 
to have an ominous persistence in pene- 
trating through every crevice of my room. 
At five o'clock it is almost dark ; so thick 
is the screen of falling snow between the 
grey clonds and the whitened fields, that 
the setting sun is veiled in obscurity. We 
are evidently in for a rough night, 

In the morning I rise betimes. In front 
of my window an iron railing divides the 
garden of the farm from the fields beyond, 
and last night I remember noticing a 
hen-coop in the corner of the grass plot— 
railing and coop are now lost to view; 
nothing meets the eye but snow—snow 
everywhere, and on everything. A furious 
gale is threatening to blow in my window, 
on the sill of which the snow is already a 
foot deep. In the farmyard the snow lies 
in huge drifts; some one has been at- 
tempting to open communication with the 
barn on the other side; but the little path 
is rapidly filling up again. Of the farm. 
labourers, only one, Mrs. Godbeer tells 
me, has come to his work; this faithful 
Abdiel has to feed the horses, and recog- 
nises this obligation. The others, she 
says, “don’t care to come when it does 
not suit them.” And although their pre- 
sence here is desirable now, the restless 
spirit of the times has so far contaminated 
them that they “strike” against the snow. 
Mr. Godbeer has been up all night digging 
his ewes and lambs out of the snow; an 
with his one loyal adherent is still engaged 
in the task. Not only have the sheep to 
be dug out, but a path must be cleared for 
them from the hill-side to the farm build- 
ings, where shelter can be found for them 
in the sheds. I hear their bleating ; and 
now the advanced guard appears on the 
narrow track which has been cleft for 
them through the drifte. Sarely it was 
not for their innocence only that our 
ancestors termed them the silly sheep $ 

Driving a pig to market is not con- 
sidered an exhilarating pastime; but 
making a flock of sheep—with lambe—go 
the way they don’t want to go in a blind- 
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heart-breaking. The sheep can see no 
reason why, con to custom, they should 


be bronght from the fields where their 
breakfast of roote is usually served to 
the farm where apparently there is 
nothing but snow to eat; so they oppose 
& passive resistance, and on a path ten 
inches wide, through snow three feet deep, 
& passive resistance is difficult to over- 


come. 

At last, Mr. Godbeer, with a basket of 
sliced mangel, manages to conciliate the 
leading file—and the flock are safely 
housed. The storm continues to rage with 
unabated fary throughout the day. In the 
afternoon, as our stock of bread is exhausted, 
I volanteer to go into the town for a fresh § 
supply ; the road is impracticable, but by 
striking across the fields I can get to the 
railway embankment, and follow the line 
to the atation which is but a short distance 
from the town. No fear of being run over 
—the engine is stabled in ita shed, and the 

iages lie idle in a siding; there will be 
no trains to-day. The station-master, his 
legs encased in sturdy flannel bandages, 
is pacing the deserted platform ; of 
reproving me for tres he helps me up 
with a friendly hand, and says, cheerily, 
“You have had a rough walk, sir.” The 
little road which leads up from the 
station is blocked, but I scramble over the 
potato gardens, where the porters grow 
their scanty crops, and reach the baker’s 
shop ; it is snowed up, but I force my way 
in. The baker, an ex-petty officer of the 
Royal Navy, and presumably an expert in 
storms, sympathises with my plight—I am 
sheeted in frozen snow, and my coat is 
frozen as hard asa board. Although 
trains have ceased running, the telegraph 
is still working to some places, and I send 
a message to explain my detention. Then 
with my sack of bread over my shoulder I 
stagger back through the snow; it is 
difficult to breathe, so piercing is the gale, 
and so incessant the mitraille which pelts 
into my eyes. I feel that, if by some 
mishap I should lose my footing in the 
snow, it might be difficult to struggle out. ff 
At midnight the storm ceases. 

The next day is brightand sunny. The 
sight presented by the snow-drifte is mar- 
vellous and beautiful. Across the high — 
road are a succession of what, in military 
parlance, would be termed “traverses,” 
mounds of snow from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, extending from hedge to hedge, 
and of course stopping all traffic. The 


ing snow-storm, is, of all tasks, the most | fields have, in many cases, been swept 
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nearly clear by the force of the hurricane, 
and the snow has been piled up wherever 
it has encountered an obstruction. 

The rails near the station are being 
cleared, and an engine takes a truckfal of 
porters towards Newton to assist in opera- 
tions farther up the line. There are no 
deep cuttings, and, compared with our 
neighbours, we have been fortunate ; so by 
the following day I am able to take train 
for Newton Abbott. 

My destination is soon reached ; and I 
terminate my experiences of the great 
blizzard of 1891 —the most memorable 
snow-storm which has occurred in Devon- 
shire within living memory. Memorable 
for its unseasonableness, for the sudden- 
ness with which it appeared, its severity 
while it lasted, and the total interruption 
it caused to traffic by road and rail. 


A MEDLZVAL PHYSICIAN. 


AN old chronicler tells the following 
quaint of a couple of physicians wh» 
were & to the household of Louis 
the Ninth. One was called Deroldus, and 
was afterwards Bishop of Amiens; the 
other, whose name has not been preserved, 
let us designate the Salernitan, because he 
was a native of Salerno. Between these 
men of science arose a discussion, which 
was not slow to degenerate into a quarrel 
—Deroldus taunting the Salernitan with 
ignorance because was unable to ex- 

in the Greek names by which certain 
branches of medicine are dis 
The scientific breast, as we all know, is 
not inaccessible to the passions of jealousy 
and revenge ; and the Salernitan, smarting 
under the contempt of his adversary, 
resolved to inflict upon him mortal 
ment, 

If in those days of darkness the prac- 
titioners of the so-called healing art were 
but ill provided with curative agents, 
they were by no means in want of those 
which kill; and one day, when the Saler- 
nitan found himself at the King’s table 
with Deroldus, he secretly anointed his 
finger with some deadly preparation, and 
contrived to slip it into the soup in which 
both of them steeped their pieces of bread. 
No sooner had Deroldus tasted of the dish 
than he was seized with a qualm, and at 
once understood that he had been poisoned. 
Thanks, however, to the virtues of the 
antidote, which he kept by him, in three 
; days he was out of danger. Then came 
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his turn fur revenge, which his superior 
skill enabled him to render more ef- 
fective. Meeting his rival again at the 
Royal table, he concealed a powder be- 
tween his little finger and forefinger, and 
sprinkled it cunningly over his viands. 
The Salernitan vainly exhausted his scant 
store of medical knowledge in endeavour- 
ing > neutralise the effects of the 
poison, and was compelled to seek the 
aid of Deroldus, who, at tho earnest 
request of the King, consented to “doctor” 
him, but so contrived that the malady 
was driven into one of the feet of the 
Salernitan, and compelled him to submit 
to amputation. 

This anecdote, whether true or false, 
is useful as an illustration of the light in 
which the medisval physician was re- 
garded by the medizval world. There 
was not much belief in his power to heal ; 
bat there was a pretty general belief in 
his power to kill Perhaps even in our 
own time public opinion, if it could be 
honestly tested, would be found to run 
in ct same ae ilar ae said 
to the young student about pat drugs 
of which bo knew little into a body of 
which he knew less, is constantly repeated 
in substance, if not in the same epigram- 
matic form. And even to this day we 
chuckle over the old, old joke of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe and the paviour: how that the testy 
physician found fault with the work of a 
man who héd repaired the pavement in 
front of his door, accusing him of having 
endeavoured to hide its defects by covering 
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ed. | it with earth; and how that the paviour’s 


reply smote the doctor, as it were, under 
the fifth rib: “Oh, doctor, doctor, mine 
is not the only bad work the earth 
covers |” 

The jests levelled at ‘the faculty” on 
the stage—where, as in our novels, the 
medicine-man, down to a comparatively 
recent period, is always made a ludicrous 
or ere figure—the coarse exagge- 
rations of our caricaturiste and satire- 
mongers, all, with more or less directness, 
perpetuate the medieval tradition. That, 
under a solemn aspect and a portentous 
jargon of bad Latin and worse English, he 
concealed an enormous ignorance ; that his 
formal wig and gold-headed cane were part 
of his stock-in-trade ; that his sleek and 
fawning complacency when feeling the 
pulse of arich patient contrasted strangely 
with his cold indifference towards the 
poor; that his firat and last consideration 
was his fee, which he would snatch even 
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from the rigid fingers of the dead—such 
is the eighteenth century conception of 
the physician, as recorded in literature, 
whether Engliah, French, or Spanish. And, 
as I have hinted, this prejudice is not 
wholly dead yet. We pay, or, most of us 
pay, no acoount so grudgingly as that of 
the doctor’s, “for medical advice and at- 
tendance.” 

4 While we swallow his pills, powders, 

and potions we cherish a lurking dis- 
belief in their utility; at all events, we 
chafe at the charges made for them, and, 
when we begin to recover, at their quantity 
{ as well as their quality! By-and-by, when 
we are out and about and have almost 
forgotten our malady, we grow more and 
more persuaded of their absolute worth- 
lessness. ‘We should have got well just 
as soon without all that confounded stuff. 
He dosed us in order to run up that inter- 
minable account of his!” These are our 
charitable conclusions ; but they do not 
prevent us from sending again for the 
physician when baby cuts his first tooth 
or we have our next attack of gout. 

If this old idea of the physician, the 
venerable tradition handed jews from 
generation to generation, be no longer 
justifiable, we must own that in medizval 
times there was ample excuse for it. The 
dilatory progress of the Sciences, compared 
with the swift developement of the Arts, 
has been a frequent subject of comment 
and explanation ; but of all these belated 
Sciences, that of Medicine lagged the 
most behind. Something was known of 
Anatomy, it is true; but of the different 
aspects of Physiology, of the various 
characteristics of disease, of the phenomena 
of cerebral action, of morbid conditions of 
the system—in a word, of almost every- 
thing which makes Medicine a Science, 
and not a chaos of mere conjecture and 
guess-work, little was understood by the 
most eminent professors, The writings of 
Jerome Cardan, for example, are full of 
the most grotesque absurdities, In truth, 
it would be possible to collect from the 
learned treatises of medisval physicians a 
farrago of comicalities which would move 
one to inextinguishable laughter, but for 
the reflection that the authors of these 
wild and ridiculous statements held in 
their hands the lives of their contempo- 
raries. 

There was that celebrated practitioner, 
Gilbertus Anglicus. He professed to cure 
lethargy—-a common complaint in those 
days of heavy drinking and coarse feeding 
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—by fastening a sow in the patient's bed ! 
Well, the remedy was probably offectual. 
In cases of apoplexy he administered a 
mixture of ant’s eggs, reas oil, and 
lion’s flesh ; but where did he get the last- 
named ingredient? Benedetto Vittore 
prescribed roast cat, with goose-grease and 
spice, as a remedy for convulsions. Para- 
celeus made the moss off a dead man’s skull 
—usnea humana—the basis of his once 
famous weapon-salve, It was he who 
revelled in the theory of Signatures. To 
discover the virtues of plants, we must 
study, he said, their anatomy and cheiro- 
mancy; for the leaves are their hands, 
and the lines traced on them enable us to 
detect their latent virtues. Thus, tho 
anatomy of the Chelidonium points it out 
as a remedy for jaundice. In the corolla 
of the Euphrasia, or eye-bright, is a black 
dot ; from this signature we may conclude 
that it will furnish an excellent remedy 
for all diseases of the eye. The blotched, 
oval leaves of the Lungwort have a certain 
resemblance to the surface of the human 
lung ; obviously it is an admirably good 
thing for lung complainte. Between the 
spotted stem of the Viper’s Bugloss and 

e viper may be detected a dim likeness ; 
therefore, the medisval doctors affirm that 
it is able to heal the wound inflicted by 
a viper’s bite. And Gerard, going a step 
or two farther, says: ‘‘Its virtues are so 
forcible, that the herb only thrown before 
the scorpion, or any other venomous beast, 
causeth them to be without force or 
strength to hurt; insomuch that they 
cannot move or stir until it be taken 
away.” 

hese remarks will serve as an intro- 
duction to a brief sketch of a remarkable 
English medisval physician, Dr. Andrew 
Boorde, a man who, for many reasons, 
deserves to be better known than he is, 
and should have had a fairer fate than to 
be perpetuated in the unflattering so- 
briquet of ‘‘ Merry Andrew,” now generally 
applied to a clown or buffoon. 

“ His book,” says Fuller, alluding to 
his “Compendious Regiment of Health,” 
‘contains plain matter under hard words, 
and was accounted such a jewel in that 
age that it was printed, cum privilegio ad 
imprimendum solum, for William Middle- 
ton, Anno 1548,” 

Anthony Wood speaks of him as “a 
noted poet, a witty and ingenious person, 
and an excellent physician of his time.” 
Well, he was “a witty and ingenious | 
person ”; and I hope his patiente found him 
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“an excellent physician”; but that he 
was a noted poet not will induce me 
to admit. Of the true pootic faculty he 
had not the smallest particle; of metrical 
form, and the felicity of pertinent ex- 
pression, he was as ignorant as the con- 
tribators to the Poets’ Corner of a “ local 
paper”; his productions never rise even 
to the sorry standard of Skelton’s jingling 
rhymes, No physician, by the way, has 
ever been a poet ; though physicians have 
often written verse. Between Apollo and 
A®eculapius there is no kinship. 

Andrew Boorde or Boule was a native 
of—according to some authorities—Boord 
Hill, in Holmesdale, near Cuckfield, or— 
according to others—Pevensey. He was 
born late in the fifteenth centary, was 
educated in the trivium and quadrivium 
at Oxford; and admitted into the 
Oarthusian brotherhood—while under the 
age required by its statates—in the 
convent in London, afterwards converted 
into the Charterhouse. In 1521, he was 
dispensed from the monastic vows in 
order that he might become Sunuffragan 
Bishop of Chichester; but he never acted 
im that capacity, nor in any other which 
implied the “‘cure of souls,” preferring to 
undertake the cure of bodies. For this 
purpose he visited the various Continental 
schools, and also wandered far and wide— 

i even Africa — to his 
rambling head and inconstant mind. 
Who provided the fands, I know not; bat 
it seems probable that his family were of 
good estate. He returned to England in 
1830, fally equipped as a physician— 
according to the standard of the time—and 
with so good a reputation for skill aud 
experience that he was at once called in 
to prescribe for the Duke of Norfolk. 
This he did, so much to the Duke’s satis- 
faction that he recommended him to 
Henry the Eighth, who, if he did not 
relish his physic, liked his quips and jokes, 
and distinguished him by bis Royal favour. 

Bat Boorde could never be at rest. A 
spirit of wandering was upon him, and in 
1532 he paid a second visit to the Conti- 
nent, and at Montpelier took the degree of 
Doctor of Physic. On his return we trace 
him to Pevensey, and Winchester, and 
London, where, in 1534, he was confined 
in the Charterhouse Prison—for some cause 
unknown — probably for some inop- 
portune jest ; obtaining his release through 
the offices of Thomas Cromwell. 
Late in 1535 he was again abroad—ap- 
parently, from indications in his oor- 
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respondence, in the South of France and 
in Oat-lonia—and in 1536 we find him 
practising his profession in Scotland. 
That was not a time when Englishmen 
were popular across the Border. We had 
burned Scotch and taken Scotch 
towns, and these rough attentions are 
hardly calculated to win goodwill]. So 
Dr. Boorde discovered. “It is naturally 
given, or else,” he writes, “it is of a 
evilish disposition of a Scottish man, not 
to love or favour an Englis And I, 
being there, and dwelling among them, | 
was hated; but my sciences and other 
policies did keep me in favour that I did 
know their secrete.” 

I gather, from incidental allusions in 
his writings, that, in 1537, he was 
roaming through Spain, Flanders, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
and France. At Montpelier, in 1542, 
he wrote his “Dietary,” his ‘ Breviary 
of Healtb,” and a kind of travel-record 
which he calls ‘The First Book of the 
Introduction of Knowledge.” Returning 
to London in the same year, he com- 
piled a “Treatise upon Beards.” Then 
he disappears until 1547, when we come 
upon him in flourishing circumstances at 
Winchester. But his prosperity seems to 
have been naughtily obtained, for he was 
not only accused of some crime, but found 
guilty; was conveyed to London, and 
thrown into the Fleet Prison, where he 
fell ill with a mortal sickness, and closed 
his wild, wandering, and restless life in 
April, 1549. 

I am not inclined to believe the tradition 
that his love of fairs and sports procured 
him the nickname of ‘Merry Andrew” ; 
if applied to him at all, it must have been 
in allusion to his verbal pleasantries. 
That he might have qualified as punster 
I infer from the rich humour of his 
translation of his good old English 
names into Andreas Perforatus—that is, 
Andrew Bored, or Perforated. That 
he could be shrewd in his mirth, as well 
as gay in his gravity, I judge from his 
writings, which, if they contain a good 
many silly things, contain also some wise 
ones—and what more can you say of Ibsen 
or Tolstoi? The portrait drawn of him 
by Mr. F. J. Farnivall is certainly more 
flattering than I myself should draw, but 
it is an attractive one, and a genial; 
and as Mr. Furnivall is not always so 
lenient in his estimates, I think the reader 
will not be displeased if I set it anew in 
this framework : 
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‘‘A man at times of great seriousness 
and earnestness, yet withal of a pleasant 
humour; reproving his countrymen’s 
vices, and ridiculing their follies, exhorting 
them to prepare for their latter end, and 
yet to enliven their present days by honest 
mirth. A man eager to search out and 
know the trath of things, restless in that 
search, wandering free and often to see for 
himself. Yet a man bound by many 
of the superstitions of his time, though 
also free from many ; not a ‘lewd Popish 
hypocrite and ungratious priest,’ as Harri- 
son calls him, but a man genuine in his 
piety, as well as in his love of good ale 
and wine, and mirth; clever, able to take 
in a Scotchman ; at times weak and versa- 
tile, showing off occasionally, readily 
helping strangers, chancing to get drunk, 
falling into sensual excess—yet sound at 
the core; a pleasant companion in many 
of England's most memorable days; 
worthy, with all his faulte, of respect and 
regard from our Victorian time. Any one 
who would make him a mere Merry 
Andrew, or more of that than anything 
else, is a bigger fool than he would make 
Boorde.” 

There is a good deal of imagination in 
this, and Mr. Furnivall puts together so 
many antitheses that the portrait he com- 
poses is somewhat blurred by contradictory 
lighta and shadows. For instance, it is 
difficult to understand how a man “ genuine 
in his piety” could fall into “sensual 
excess’; but here we have Mr. Furnivall’s 
oe for it, and I will not contradict 


‘A man eager to search out and know 
the trath of things.” Well, how far 
he succeeded, and what he taught his 
oes we shall find, perhaps, in his 

8. 


oA Compendious Regiment, or a Dietary 
of Health,” was written, he tells us, to 
show “how a man should order himself in 
all manner of causes pertaining to the 
health of his body.” Divided into forty 
chapters, it contains directions for building 
a man’s house and ordering his household ; 
for exercise, sleep, food, and drink, besides 
dietaries for health and sickness, As 
sleeplesaneas is one of the afflictions which 
nowadays puzzle our physicians, it will be 
intereating to note what Boorde had to say 
on the general subject three centuries and 
a half ago: 
* When a man hath exercised himself in 
the daytimo as is rehearsed, he may sleep 
soundly and surely in God, what chance 


so ever do fortune in the night. Moderate 
sleep is most praised, for it doth make p2r- 
fect digestion ; it doth nourish the blood, 
and doth qualify the heat of the liver; it J 
doth stimulate, quicken, and refresh the 
memory ; it doth restore nature, and doth 
quiet all the humours and pulses in man, 
and doth animate and comfort all the 
natural, and animal, and spiritual powers 
of man.... 

‘‘The moderation of sleep should be 
measured according to the natural com- § 
plexion of man, and in any wise to have a 
respect to the strength and the debility, to 

6 and youth, and to sickness and health 
of man. First, as concerning the natural 
complexion of map, as sanguine and 
choleric man, seven hours is sufficient for 
them. And now, considering the imbe- [ 
cility and weakness of nature, a phlegmatic f 
man may sleep nine hours or more. 
Melancholy men may take their pleasure, 
for they be the receptacles and the dregs 
of all the other humours... . 

‘‘Whole men [ie, men in health], of 
what age or complexion soever they be of, 
should take their natural rest and sleep in 
the night, and eschew meridional sleep. | 
But if need shall compel a man to sleep 
after his meat, let him make a pause, and 
then let him stand, and lean and sleep 
against a cupboard, or else let him sit 
upright in a chair and sleep. Sleeping 
after a full stomach doth engender diverse 
infirmities; it doth hurt the spleen, it 
relaxeth the sinews, it doth engender the 
dropsies and the gout, and doth make a 
man look evil-coloured.” 

And now for some directions for the 
relief of the victims of insomnia, 

‘*To bedward be you merry, or have 
merry company about you, so that, to 
bedward, no anger nor heaviness, sornes 
nor pensifulness do trouble or disquiet you. 
To bedward and also in the morning, have Ff 
a fire in your chamber, to waste and con- f 
sume the evil vapours within the chamber, 
for the breath of man may putrefy the air 
within the chamber. 

“In the night, let the windows of 
your house, specially of your chamber, be 
closed ; when you be in your bed, lie a 
little while on your left side, and sleep on | 
your right side. And when you do wake 
of your first sleep, then sleep on the left 
side ; and, look, so often as you do awake, 
so often turn yourself in the bed from one [ 
side to the other. 

“To sleep on the back upright is | 
utterly to be abhorred. When that you 
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do sleep, let not your neck, neither your 
shoulders, neither your hands, nor feet, nor 
no other place of your body, lie bare un- 
amoovered. Sleep not with an empty 
stomach, nor sleep not after that you have 
eaten meat, one hour or two after.” 

Moet of this is sensible enough, and for a 
medieval physician is worthy of all praise. 

Having given an example of Dr. Andrew 
Boorde’s serious way of seeking after and 
expounding truth, I must now present a 
specimen of his humour, which strikes me 
as little inferior to what we meet with in 
some comic papers. I take it from “The 
Breviary of Health,” and strongly recom- 
mend it to the attention of young folk 
generally : 

“ga” This chapter doth show of an 
evil fever, the which doth cumber young 
, named the Fever burden. 

‘* Among all the fevers I had almost 
forgotten the Fever burden, with the 
which many young men, young women, 
maidens, and other young persons be sore 
infected nowadays. 


“qs THE CAUSE OF THIS FEVER. 


‘*q This Fever doth come naturally, or 
else by evil and slothfal bringing up. 
If it come by nature, then this fever is in- 
curable, for it can never out of the flesh 
Shee in the oe i by 

0 bringing up, it may olpen by 
diligent labour. 


: “qs A REMEDY. 
“ Ee There is nothing so good for the 
Fever burden as is Unguentum um, 


that is to say, Take me a stick or wand 
of a yard of length and more, and let it be 
as great as a man’s finger, and with it 
anoint the back and the shoulders well, 
morning and evening, and do this xxi 
days ; and if this Fever will not be holpen 
in that time, let them beware of wagging 
in the gallows; and whiles they do take 
their medicine, put in lubberwort into 


their pottage, and beware of knavering 
[havering chattering! | about their hurt ; 
and if will not help, send them then to 


| Newgate, for if you will not, they will 
— themselves thither at length.” 

I fear that Dr. Boorde’s pithy deliverance 
on Drunkenness would hardly satisfy Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. This is what he says: 

‘Gaye The 110th chapter doth show 
of Drunkenness. 

‘‘ Ebriotas is the Latin word. In Greek 
it is named Macthz, In English it is 
named Drunkenness. 
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‘“@] THE CAUSE OF THIS IMPEDIMENT. 
“ge” This impediment doth come 
either by weakness of the brain, or else by 


some great hurt in the head, or of too 
much riot. 
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“qsA REMEDY. 


“ar If itdo come by a hurt in the 
head, there is no remedy but patience of 
all parts. If it do come by debility of the 
brain and head, drink in the morning a 
dish of milk, use a syrup named Sirupus 
acetosus de pruinie, and use laxative 
meats, and purgatives, if need do require, 
and beware of superflaous drinking, 
specially of wine and strong ale and beer, 
and if any man do perceive that he is 
drank, let him take a vomit with water and 
oil, or with a feather, or a rosemary branch, 
or elae with his finger, or else let him go to 
his bed to sleep.” 

Oo the whole, Boorde’s “Breviary of 
Health” is a book worth reading, as 
characteristic of the man, of his time, and 
of his profession. 
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CHAPTER XII, 
“THE SOUND OF VIOLINS,” 


KaTgé CARBONEL, wife of Fred Carbonel, 
Captain in the 193rd, was what is called 
a “v popular woman with the 
youngsters.” People in general used to 
speak of Mrs. Carbonel as ‘' Protty Mra. 
Carbonel.” That was the light in which 
she struck the world in general; and the 
world accepted her prettiness with accla- 
mation, because she herself gloried in it 
not at all. 

Nothing pleased Fred Carbonel better 
than to see this pretty wife of his admired 
and made much of; surrounded by the 
‘“‘voungsters” like a flower about which 
butterflies continually do hover; flitting 
here and there in a ball-room in all the 
graceful abandon of supreme enjoyment, 
her laugh the merriest, her glance the 
brightest, and her heart ever-loving, ever 
true—all his own. 

On the occasion with which this chapter 
opens, she was going to pour out tea in her 
own cosy drawing-room for Ginger and 
the Honourable Bob. Dressed all in white, 
her black hair sleek and glossy as the 
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raven’s wing, Mrs. Carbonel was, in truth, 
a pleasant sight to see ; but Mr. Dacre was 
in no humour to be charmed. He might 
have said with Hamlet, “‘ Man delights me 
not—nor woman either.” Ginger was what 
he described as in a very low state, and, 
in hjs deep dejection, looked more like a 
callow duckling than ever. 

“Tm in a deuced state, I weally am— 
give you my word,” said the Honourable 
Bob, when the footman had duly retired, 
leaving the little spirit-kettle hissing and 
singing on the round table. 

“ By Jove,” said Ginger, making saucer- 
eyes, and pulling the amber fluff on his 
upper lip, ‘so am L” 

“Bat what's the matter?” said Mra. 
Carbonel, brightly, as she lifted the lid of 
the tea-pot to see how the brew was getting 
on. “Have you fallen in love again, Mr. 
Saint John; and has she proved un- 
kind ?” 

‘Do you mean to say you don’t know?” 
said the Honourable Bob, with an awe- 
strack air. 

*Do you mean to say you haven't 
heard?” echoed Ginger, in a high 
crescendo. 

‘“‘No, no; I have heard nothing,” said 
Mrs. Carbonel, grave enough now, but 
comforted to feel that it couldn’t possibly 
be anything wrong with Fred, or they 
wouldn’t tell her like that. ‘I have had 
a bad head-ache all day, I have not been 
out. Please tell me what it is quickly, I 
am a kind of person who can’t bear to be 
kept waiting for anything. I don’t like to 
be ‘prepared’ for a thing, either. I like 
to be told right out.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Dacre, solemnly, 
“Miss Graham is engaged to.... Mr. 
Jones.” 

It was a good thing that Mra, Oarbonel 
had already replaced tho tea-pot lid ; other- 
wise it would certainly have been smashed 
to atoms. 

“Ido not believe it,” she said, sitting 
down, and paling so visibly that Ginger 
was frightened out of his small wits. 

The Honourable Bob answered by his 
usual asseveration. — 

“Give you my word. The Major him- 
self told me. He isradiant ; more so than 
usual, mean. Mra. Musters knows it, and 
has gone to call.” 

‘I expect she pat on her bonnet right 
away,’ added Ginger, trying to give Mrs, 
Carbonel time to recover herself. 

‘*It can’t be true—it can’t be true,” she 
said, clasping her hands, and forgetting all 
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about the tea; “it seems too dreadful—too 
unnataral. Mr. Dacre, do you not 
think there may be some mistake $” 

But even as she spoke conviction came 
to Mrs. Carbonel; the echo of Polly’s cry 
was in her cars—‘ There's the childer to 
think of—the childer to think of.” Then 
came the memory of a white, resolute face, 
and the words, slowly and deliberately 
uttered: “I am glad I was there; I am 
glad we went to the huts today. It will 
be something to think of for a long, long 
time to come, . . .” 

“It is the—boys,” said Mrs. Carbonel, 
in a smothered sort of voice; ‘the boys 
and—the Major.” 

“ Right you are—give you my word,” 
said the Honourable Bob, and there were 
tears in the honest fellow’s eyes ; ‘I said 
so to Ginger, here—didn’t I, Ginger 1—as 
we came across the square.” 

Ginger nodded his head like a mandarin. 
He was better able to nod than to speak 
jast then. 

The Honourable Bob would have been 
very glad if he could have comforted Mrs. 
Carbonel by saying there “might be some 
mistake” as to Mabel Graham’s ongage- 
ment; but he could not do so honestly. He 
could only back up Ginger, who straight 
way descanted wildly and disjointedly on 
the fact of Mr. Jones being such a “ good 
fellow,” by muttering : ‘Good old Jones,” 
and then try to divert Mrs. Carbonel’s 
attention by pleading for a cup of tea to 
quench his raging thirst. 

‘‘Good ?” said Mra, Oarbonel, with a 
gesture of supreme vation; ‘oh, 
yes—good enough—good as gold—I doubt 
not—but still—can you say that you think 
he is fit to marry a girl like Mabel 
Graham ?” 

The little dark-haired woman faced 
them both with a flash in her eyes, and 
the red rose burning in her cheek. There 
she stood, fair and defiant; then she 
hurled at them the sharpest arrow in her 
quiver, 

“Do you know that Captain Carbonel 
thinks very, very highly of Mabel? I 
really tremble to think what he will say 


when he knows that she is going to marry | 


—asuch an—outsider |” 

Yes; they were obliged to own that. 
However good he might be, however 
exactly the term ‘‘ Good old Jones ” might 
define him, there could be no doubt that 
the magnate of Lombard Street came under 
that unpleasant definition. It had been 
delightful to know him; to ask him to 
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dine at mess; to dine with him at the | —which Mrs. Carbonel understood to be 
hotel ; to listen to his quaint stories of the | clouds, and to convey the idea that Mr. 
past—of his mother and the “ gig,” of that | Jones imagined himself in a sort of heaven; 
old hoetelrie the ‘Rosy Jane,” where he | as indeed he did. 
sang like a young piping bull-finch, charm-} ‘ Deuced,” said the Honourable Bob, 
the attention of all listeners—his droll | assisting in the description according to | 
es of Dodson—these things had been | his lights, | 
enjoyable truly, and the man’s simple} Then both the young fellows saw that | 
poodneas and ip een Si had won | their hostess did not want to hear any | 
all hearts ; bat to marry cate more about Mr. Jones, 

That was quite another line to take;| ‘You will be there, of course?” sug- 
they all felt that. ted Ginger. 

“ The Wifles have got the route,” sald the | 
Honourable Bob, suddenly, “they go to 
Toronto in the ‘ Himalaya,’ and you know 
—there is Rowan... .” 

At this they were all silent, sipping 
their tea, and looking at one another. 

The words seemed to Mrs, Carbonel like 
a gleam from a lantern cast, all at once, 
into a dark place. 

How she remembered a thousand little 
signs and signals ; a thousand pretty looks, 
and happy smiles; a thousand tender 
flittings of colour in a girl’s fair cheek. 
Ah, me! the pity of it all—the pity of 


It. 

Then, like a flash—for she was a shrewd 
little woman, was Kate Carbonel—it came 
to her how things were; it came to her 
that a tragedy was enacting in their midst, 
a bitter, cruel, yet heroic tragedy, in 
which a woman’s heart was being trampled 
under foot. 

“‘ It is very, very sad,” sho said, answer- 
ing her own thoughts. Then she caught 
| herself up. It would not do to couple 
Mabel’s name with Oharley Rowan’s. “I 
mean about—Mr. Jones,” she added now, 
hurried! 












‘Yes ; lam going with Mra Lindsay.” 
‘* How many dances will you give mo?” | 
aald the boy. “I’m not a clever follow, } 
7 know, though I have been to Eton ; | 
ut I can dance, can’t I, now ?” 3 
‘Indeed you can,” said Mrs. Carbonel, 
with a winning smile; ‘and I will give } 
ba three — all waltzes. That string- 
d of the ‘Qacen’s’ is too delicious to 
dance re 
‘As you never show favoar or affection | 
to any special individual, Mrs, Carbonel, | 
may I have three also!” put in the 
Honourable Bob. ; 
So it was settled, and the friends | 


“T feel as if some one were ee 
over my grave,” said the warm-hear 
little woman to herself, with a shudder, 
when she was left to herself. ‘I should 
like to have a good ory, but that it would 
make my eyes as red as ferrets’. Mabel 
know wat I should feel about this, and f 
that is why she did not write to tell } 
me,... Whatever will Fred say?” 
This last reflection seemed to her the 
most appalling item, in the whole matter, 
and likely to be the most trying for Mabel | 
Graham, 7 
Meanwhile, over at the house by the 
sea, Mabel was looking at a star that lay | 
in a bed of white satin—a star so brilliant 
that it seemed to gather into iteelf all the 
shine and shimmer of the light that j 
filtered through the half-closed bars of } 
in the jalousies; a star that must be set in | 
How discordant to Mrs. Oarbonel | the coils of her red-brown hair that night. 
sounded the words that-told of the|Jim was at hand, you may be sure. He 
identification of this “ nouveau riche” with | had his hands in his pockets, crammed as | 
the whole of the Olutterbuck family! | far down as possible. He had his mouth 
‘‘He” said “they” were going. And | pursed up into a wonderful pucker, His 
yet it was only nataral under the cir- | eyes were round as gooseberries. 
cumatances. ‘“T¢ shines, don’t it?” he said, doubt- 
“He looked——” said Ginger; then | fully. ‘It looks like that bracelet of 
speech failed him—Ginger was never very | Mcs. Lindsay’s,” he said, after a long and 
strong at description. curious contemplation of the shiny thing. 
He made figures in the air with his dis-| Then he looked very grave, and slipped 
engaged hand—the other held his tea-cup | his arm about his siater’s neck. 


y. 

‘'Yos, isn’t it?” said Ginger. ‘Tho 
news has ran through the t like a 
akewer, don’t you know?” 

‘Will they be at the ‘Queen's’ to- 
night, do you think ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Honourable Bob. ‘' We 
met Mr. Jones, and he said they were 
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‘* Mabel,” he said, and a little twitchin 
came at the corner of his mouth, “ di 
Mr. Jones give you that? Did he bring it 
when he was here this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

The two words were uttered by lips 
very pale and set, and Mabel’s eyes had a 
strange look in them, which made poor Jim 
want to put his hand over them. He felt 
like that once before, when he saw a dead 
woman’s eyes staring, staring. . 

‘‘Mabel,” said the boy —and it was 
strange what a solemn look the thin, 
usaally elfish face took—‘ tell me, is it 
Mr. Jones that’s going to take us all— 
instead of Captain Rowan, I mean? Is 
that why I'm to keep the safe secret 
always and always?” 

‘Yes, Jim.” 

The same words ; the same look. 

Jim’s heart was bursting; he was 
puzzled, and—as a puzzled child always is 
—afraid of he knew not what. 

“Oh, Mabel dear!” he cried, catching 
her with both arms this time. “I dare 
say hell do. But I love Charley Rowan, 
I do, indeed ; and he loves me.” 

Mabel had said to herself that she must 
be armed at all points against such occa- 
sions as the present. She had said that 
to herself very often. But, in spite of 
being thus on guard, Jim very nearly 
broke her down, with the simple pathos 
of his words, 

Might she not, too, have said, “I love 
him, I do, indeed, and he loves me?” 
Did not her heart in trath echo that 
ory 

It. was jast as wall, perhaps, that at 
this juncture the Major's musical voice 
was heard downstairs calling urgently for 
Jim, and just mentioning the fact that the 
indisposed sea-gull had made its appearance 
in the drawing-room. 

Off flew Jim; down came the reat of 
the “scramble” from the heights above ; 
and Mabel was left alone to commune 
Nb that sad companion—her own full 

eart, 


The “Queen’s” regiment was famous 
for doing everything in Al “form.” 
Seldom had a more popular corps been 

uartered in the Island of Sunshine. Its 

.O. was voted a “ brick” by all sorts and 
conditions of men; its officers were 
gallant fellows, every one; its ladies 
socially attractive—indeed, it was sad 
indeed to think how sorely they would be 
missed. And now the news that the 
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‘‘ Brigade” had aleo got the route, made 
things worse still. Where were there to 
be found fellows so popular as Charley 
Rowan and Vernon Halkett 1 

It is the night of the ‘‘Queen’s” ball. 
The soft plash of oara in the quiet 
water—the shining of a myriad of stars 
overhead — the exquisite strains of a 
perfect string-band; flowers everywhere 
—nooks and crannies which were only tents 
set up here and there on the ramparts, and 
filled with palms and flowers, but which 
looked like fairy bowers. And all the star- 
shine, all the many lamps—shaded and 
coloured so as to befit the fairy-bowers 
aforesaid—shimmering down upon “ fair 
women and brave men,” upon sweet and 
gentle faces, pretty gowns and uniforms of 
scarlet, green, and blue—in a word, that 
kaleidoscope of colour to be seen only 
at a military ball, The long room, its 
walls adorned with groups of bayonets, 
and draped with banners ; its floor polished 
and smoothed into a state of dangerous yet 
delightful slipperiness ; and at one end, 
where some low divans and cosy chairs 
make a sort of little drawing-room, the 
genial Colonel of the “ Queen’s,” and his 
stately wife — receiving — or—as the 
Honourable Bob would have it, ‘‘ reception- 
ing” the company. Not quite such a 
grand company as you might see at the 
Palace gatherings; or, perhaps, at Ad- 
miralty House ; but a gayer, freer one than 
either, with less formality and more ripple 
of laughter, and friendly jest. The soft 
splash outside makes a continual murmur, 
as boat after boat disembarks ite gay freight. 

There is Mrs, Oarbonel with the Senior 
Major and Mrs, Lindsay—Mrs. Carbonel 
all in pale rose floating about like a pink 
cloud among the reat; very fair for the 
eye to reat upon, but with a look of sadness, 
too, upon her pretty face, and an alert 
and restless look as well, very foreign to 
her usual light-hearted gaioty. 

‘‘T hope you have good news of Oar- 
bonel$” said Major Lindsay, ready to 
fancy some passing worry about “ Fred ” 
aught account for the cload on. his wife's 
ace, 

‘‘T should not be here if there were 
anything—if there were the least thing 
wrong with Fred,” she answered, irritably, 
and more than ever unlike herself ; then, 
with outstretched hand, and pleading 
smile, and not without the twinkle of 
tears in her eyes either, “ Forgive me—I 
think I am what they call ‘fey,’ to- 
night——” 
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“JT think you are,” he said, after rather 
7 a grave look at her face. 

“George, you are being unkind,” said 
Mra. Lindsay; ‘‘why shouldn't she have 
her moods as well as other people? You 
had the mogrims yourself yesterday—you 
know you had——” 

So the subject passed away; but not, 
alas—the mood. 

Mra, Carbonel’s partners found her—with 
& sort of remorse, though, in having an 
ungenerous thought of such a general 
favourite—just a trifle heavy. During 
their most brilliant conversational efforte, 
she showed herself distraite ; and her pretty 
eyes wandered hither and thither instead 
of being focussed upon the speaker as they 
should have been. 

How the sound of violins fills all the 
air; floating the spirit upwards on a sea of 
sound. How the little figures swoop and 
sway, and the kaleidoscope shifts and 
changes all its many colours ! 

Bat here is something more of the “ earth 
earthy.” 

Mra. Masters—like a full-blown. rose, or 
a full-blown cabbage—seated on an otto- 
man, which she fills, indeed, to repletion, 
and airing a grievance. Mrs. Musters 
always has a grievance; and the good 
doctor is always trying to tone down the 
asperities of the same. She is talking to 
a tall, tallow-faced man, with a big, black 
moustache, who looks bored to extinction, 
and the Honourable Bob is gloating over 
the pair, while one or two look on in a 
state of high, but suppressed, delight. 

“T tell you the man insulted us; he 
called us ‘foreigners.’ Oh, yes, I know it 
meant foreigners, because I looked the 
word out in the dictionary afterwards. 
Now if there is one thing I pride myself 
upon—as I often and often say—it is upon 
being English to the backbone.” 

‘* Bat you see, Mra. Masters,” said the 
Honourable Bob, in a deeply impressive 
manner, “‘ you were in Italy, and—to the 
Italians. r 


‘I don’t care where I was,” replied the 
irate lady on the divan, “that makes no 
difference. You are what you are, not 
where you are; and I say it was a de- 
liberate insult, and I shall never think 
well of the Italians again—not for all their 
pictures and things.” 

‘‘T wouldn't care if I were you, Mrs. 
Masters,” said the Honourable Bob, with 
an earnest look, and stroking his moustache 
in a meditative manner; “it’s all their 
nonsense, don’t you know? By Jove, no 
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one could take you for anything but 
English—give you my word.” 

Mrs. Masters looked radiant; then 
doubtful. If she had caught even the 
shadow of a grin on Mr. Saint John’s face, 
she would have been sure that Mr. Dacre 
was “up to some of his tricks” ; but no 
mute at a funeral, at five shillings an hour, 
could have looked graver than that young 
warrior. 

A sudden, emphatic ‘By Jove!” from 
the Honourable Bob made every one 
start. 

‘Why, it’s Mabel,” said Mrs, Musters, 
a great, glad smile spreading — it had 
plenty of room to spread—over her speak- 
ing countenance; ‘it’s Mabel and Mr. 
Jones, and she’s got a diamond star in her 
hair—that wasn’t bought for an old song; 
bat I must say, I really must say, it does 
not look consistent with a white tarlatan 
at eighteen-and-six.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, nothing could 
have looked more lovely than Mabel 
Graham as she walked slowly through the 
ball-room on her father’s arm. There was a 
pensive air about her beauty to-night that 
gave it all the charm of a fair landscape 
seen through the softened light of evening. 
The plain white robe, the solitary star 
gleaming amid the soft ripples of her hair, 
idealised her ; the transparent pallor of her 
cheeks might have told a tale of suffering 
endured, of an ordeal passed through ; but 
it gave an infinite charm to her whole 
personality, 

Bat that was the worst of Mrs. Musters. 
She was like a bit of egg-shell in your 
omelette—she spoiled everything. 

But Mabel was approaching ; there was 
no time for farther comment; and at last 
even Mrs, Masters acknowledged in her 
heart of hearts that the girl looked trans- 
cendently lovely. 

Never before—perbaps never again—did 
Mabel Graham look as she looked at 
_ farewell ball given by the “ Queen’s 

wn.” 


As for the Major, he actually appeared 
to ecintillate light; even his many medals 
seemed to shine brighter than usual; and 
he greeted Mra. Masters with such dis- 
tinguished grace that that good lady quite 
bridled and blushed, and presently trotted 
away on his arm in a state of bliss im- 
possible to describe ; indeed, she afterwards 
spoke of him as being “most pleasing and 
attentive,’ and was as blind as a bat to the 
fact that he had made a partisan of her 
from that hour, and most effectually stopped 
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the flow of any spiteful remarks which she 
might have made as to his daughter’s en- 
gagement to the City magnate. 

More than this, somewhere in Mra. 
| Muasters’ ample bosom, for all her snappy 
little ways, beat a woman’s heart; and 
something in the girl’s gentle sadness, in 
her sweet, pathetic face that night touched 
the spring—in truth, somewhat hard to 
find—and the door of that heart flow open 
‘and let her in. | 

‘‘Geoffrey,” said Mrs, Musters, as she 
and the Doctor were going home together, 
some hours later on, “I do believe Mabel 
Graham is going to marry that Mr. Jones, 
to help her family.” 

‘Do you indeed, my dear ?” replied the 
Doctor, blowing his nose so violently that 
you might have thought he really would 
have blown it off ; ‘do yon indeed }” 

‘¢ Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Musters, “ And 
what’s more, I think he’s very fond of her 
—as fond as you were of me, Geoffrey, 
when first you married me.” 

‘I’m always fond of you, my dear,” he 
answered, taking her little fat hand in 
his. ‘Only, you know, I sometimes 


And to this unfinished sentence his wife 
made no reply. 


Mr. Jones watched Mabel about with 
worshipping eyes. There were moments 
in which he felt as if he himself and all 
around him were but the shadows of a 
dream; as if he might wake up at any 
moment and find himself in the counting- 
house with Dodson; moments also in 
which he had to draw a long, deep breath, 
and let a thought, that was, in truth, a 
prayer of thanksgiving, wing its way 
heavenwards from his fall heart—his heart 
fall even to overflowing. 

Happiness is, I suppose, becoming to 
most of us. Amphlett Jones had never 
realised before how beautiful a thing life 
was; what possibilities it held; what a 
gift it was to be bestowed on man. He 
had known that you could make a great 
deal of money, if you worked hard, and 
were fortunate. He knew that you might 
rescue the fallen, help the poor, the sick, 
the weary and heavy-laden, and that there 
was content and joy to be found in these 
works of mercy ; but of this deep, pereonal 
sense of happiness, this wonderful world 
of tenderness, this losing oneself in another, 
he had had no knowledge. 

How beautiful his darling looked, how 
pure, how fair! How far beyond all other 
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beauty in that room where there were 80 
many fair, her beauty was! What was it 
little Phil had called her when she came 
down ready , and they were all 
waiting at the foot of the stairs to receive 
her? His “fairy pin’cess”?% Yes, that 
was it. Oh, little Phil! how sweet was 
this your love for your sweet sister! Never, 
never, little Phil, should your life lack any 
Joy or good that wealth could give. What 
a sight it was to see you lifted up in 
Joseppina’s arms to kiss that loving sister, 
and hear you told to put your little hands 
behind your back, lest you should be 
tempted to tumble the “ fairy pin’cess ” in 
the process! Then there was Jim’s, ‘Oh, 
I say, you know, I wish I was big enough 
to go to parties, I do.” Jim was a sharp 
lad ; he should have opportunities ; plenty 
of “scope” should be Jim’s, never fear. 
How kind everybody was to him, all 
coming to him and congratulating him ; 
and Mabel’s partners—he loved to see his 
fairy princess dance; he had no petty 
Jealousies, no mean, grasping spites— 
bringing her back to him between the 
dances, as if it were quite the oorrect 
thing to do. ee @ 
No doubt they thought it strange that 
such a pretty creature should take up with 
him—the toiling, moiling merchant of the 
restless, reeking city ; but then they did 
not know how dear and fond he held her 
in his heart of hearts. How could they, 
indeed, when they had only the outside to 
jadge from, and truly he was not much 
to look at? All that was artistic in his 


nature—and that was no little—was stirred 


and pleased by the music and the pale, 
bright star-shine, the soft whirl and whirr 
of the dancers’ feet, the bright, glancing 
figures, and the scent of the myriad 
flowers, ... 

He had reached the culmination of his 
happiness; the “high top-gallant of his 
J rs) Aig 
It is a great thing for any of us to say 
that we have even once lived in the ful- 
ness of intensity. Amphlett Jones lived 
this fall and perfect life while he listened 
to the “music of the violins,” under the | 
of a Malta night. 

It 7 a poor little hour; but - was his 
own. poor possession, per. but 
Barge exceedingly; a bright and glorious 
ight, even if doomed to fade and die, 

There was one person in that assemblage 
who had not come forward in any way to 
the hero of the hour—for there could be no 
doubt that the shipping merchant was that 
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—one person who had made no offering of 
congratulations, offered up no incense at 
his shrine; and that was pretty Mrs. 
Carbonel. | 

As the evening wore on, the trouble in 
her face deepen She “ sat out” several 
dances, to the amazement of all beholders. 
Look at her, as the centre of a group, her 
tiny, daintily-shod foot tapping the ground. 
Impatiently she argues with a distressed 
‘*Queen’s” man that, having promised to 
dance the waltz now just beginning is no 
manner of reason why she should do it. 

‘You see, I have your name down,” he 
urges with persistence. 

“ Very likely ; I don’t attempt to deny it, 
nor yet to account for it. Only, lam not 
going to dance.” 

Katie,” said Mrs, Lindsay, sailing past 
on the arm of a ‘ atk ” €.0., “you 
are being very rude to-night.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” she answers, with a 
little, hysterical sort of catch in her breath. 
Then she turns the innocent shining of her 
eyes up to her would-be partner: “ Please 
do not be angry with me; I am out of 
sorts—peevish, anything you will.” 

He is vanquished, draws a chair to her 
side, and they begin to chat. 

Bat all at once her thoughts seem to 
Wander. . 

‘Tell mo,” she says, “ what is this thing 
they are playing? What an eerie, un- 
canny swing there is about it. One's very 
heart seems to rise to the swell of it.” 

“Tt is a new waltz, just out from 
England. It is called ‘The Mabel.’” 

She starts at this, and is then silent, 

And the violins wail and cry, and the 
velvet-soft notes of the ’cello keep time and 
rhythm. 

“T shall have to put my fingers in my 
ears if this goes on,” she says, and her 
companion sees, with some dread, that the 
tears are standing in her eyes. “It isa 
dreadful tune. It is like a Banshee crying 
out in the night—it is... .” 

Then Mrs. Carbonel stops suddenly, and 
the tears are scorched up in a moment by 
the flash that lights up her whole face, 
while the little hand that holds her fan is 
clenched so tight that the delicate sticks 
of carved ivory strain and crack. 

She is intently watching a couple who 
move in perfect swing and time—move as 
one creature—to the sound of the violins 
and the dull thud of the ’cellos—Captain 
Rowan and Mabel Graham. 

But has ever any one seen Charley Rowan 
look like that? The close-fitting mess- 
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jacket of Lincoln-greenshowsup the deathly 
pallor of his face ; his eyes, full of a sombre 
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fire, are half-closed, and sunken in their | 


sockets, as though from long and sleepless 
nights of cruel vigil, The trim, black 


moustache shadows his mouth, but you | 


feel that the lips are white and set. 

As to Mabel—— 

‘She will fall—she will faint—she can- 
not bear it: his arm round her—her head 
so near his breast ; and this dreadful music, 
Oh, Mabel, Mabel, my poor girl !” 

Thus ran Mra. Carbonel’s thoughts. It 
costs her an effort not to give them tongue. 
She looks round. : . 

‘* Where is—Mr. Jones ?” 

She just catches a glimpse of his sturdy 
figure passing through an archway of 
flowers and greenery that leads to the 
refreshment-room, while, leaning on his 
arm, is the portly wife of the General 
commanding the Brigade. 

‘He won't get rid of her for twen 
minutes, at least,” thinks Kate Carbo 


And then one swift glance round shows § 


her those two most miserable ones have 
also disappeared from the dancing-room. 

“ Take me on to the ramparts,” sho says 
to the man beside her, who is furtively 
watching her with some amazement, and 
wondering to himself if this pretty little 
woman has some amall, innocent “ affair” 
on hand during the absence of her liege 
lord, and if he himeelf is playing the part 
of what some people call ‘‘old gooseberry,” 
by which thought he does the grossest 
injastice to Mra. Carbonel, as we know. 

How lovely is the night, how bewitch- 
ing, how perfect, out on the ramparts, 


- «®& 


— 


where the silver sea laps and murmurs | 


againet the venerable stones! How won- 


derful the moonlight ; the moving head- 


lights, like stars, below; the thousand, 


thousand lamps of heaven above! And 
over al], and through all, that heart-broken 
refrain, that cry of the violins, that voice 
of music that seems to have within it a 
beating, passionate heart ! 


And there, where a nest of flowers and | 


ferns veils the entrance to a fairy-bower, 
Mrs. Carbonel catches the passing gleam of 
a white dress, the shadow of a man in 
Lincoln-green. . 

How her heart throbs as she does a sort of 
amateur sentry-go up and down before that 
safe retreat—that cosy nook, where only 
te rr aac lamp vies with the moon- 
ight | 

Was ever Mrs, Oarbonel so charming ; 
did she ever in her life before or after- 
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wards make such a Delilah of herself as 
when she waylaid the one or two who, 
strolling out from the ball-room, thought 
to enter that sacred place—the little tent 
of flowers which Jim would have thought 
such an excellent place for “ restering ” in! 

“What am I doing,” thought Fred 
Carbonel’s wife to herself; ‘what am I 
doing? Something that Fred would call 
‘not quite O. K.’ But oh, if it were Fred, 
should I atop to think if it were O. K. or 
not? Should I mind if it were right or 
wrong! Not I! Shouldn't I bless any 
one who gave me achance? Of course | 
should. And even now, who knows what 
may come of it ?” 

Do we, any of us, know, when we put 
our hand to the fate of another, and - 
or spur the wheels, what the result will 
be; or how far-spreading — making or 
marring how many lives ? 


“T was wrong to come—weak, cowardly, 
unmanly, what you will; but I could not 
help it, Mabel. I fought, and fought; bat 
at last I failed.” 

As Charley Rowan speaks, he turns full 
towards the shrinking woman at his side, 
re shows her the splendid misery of his 

ace. 

A moment they are silent, motionless, 
staring each at the other—passion-pale, 
with craving, haggard eyes. The next, 
Mabel is in her lover’s arms, and their 
lips meet, crushed together in a wild, de- 


spairing kiss. 

* Oh, wy little gir], my little girl,” he 
say*, sobbing, as he sways her to and fro, 
holding her as though his arms would 
never let her go, *‘ must I lose you, must I 
give you up?” 

The woman is always the first to recover 
herself on these occasions ; and now, Mabel 
Graham is no exception to the rule. She 
lifts her head from its dear resting-place, 
presses her hand a moment to her eyes, 
and, rising from the low divan, where they 
two have been sitting, answers him. 

Yes,” she says, ‘‘ yes ; there is no other 
way—no other way. No other right way. 
I dare say—nay, I am sure—it is wrong 
to see you here, like this; but do not be 
angry with yourself.” 
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“T ama brute!” he matters, watching 
her bitter pain: the slim hands wrung in 
agony together ; the white, heaving breast ; 
the pleading, pitiful eyes. 

‘‘ Nay,” she says, with a wan little smile, 
*'T will not have you call yourself hard 
names, I really think that I am—glad. 
It will make things easier—to have spoken 
to you—to have—said—good-bye.” 

The “sound of violins” fills all the 
moonlit air; the melody of the ‘“ New 
Waltz” rises and falls, and swells, and 
dies, It is as a voice speaking for these 
riven hearts, telling their story to the 


pitying night. 
She keeps nothing from him; why, 
indeed, should she? Not even poor Polly's 


desolate cry, which has been such a help to 
her ; and, by the supreme power of love, 
the man at last rises to the heights his 
dear love’s little feet have already breasted. 
He sees that indeed there is “no other 
way.” He spares her all bemoaning; he 
utters not one word of reproach against 
the Mojor—if he has “ failed” a while ago, 
he succeeds gloriously now. He treads 
himself underfoot. He is noble, generous 
—great and good... . 

‘' Charley,” at the girl, clinging to 
him now, for the parting moment has 
come, “he is so good to me—so good— 
this must be tho last, last time—good-bye ; 
my love—my love——” 

He takes her face in his two hands, and 
looks deep into her eyes, while tears burst 
from his own. 

‘“My little sweetheart,” he says, ‘‘m 
little sweetheart———” and they kiss eac 
other as those who say adieu for ever in 
this it ‘ 7 

“ Now—go,” she says, flinging up her 
arms in a supreme gesture of despair. And 
he goes. 

There is the plash of oars. You can 
hear it very plainly, for the violins have 
ceased, The music is silent. It has died 
away, even the music out of Mabel’s life, 
as she listens, 

There is no breeze outside, no faintest 
stir upon the surface of the sea. ; 

Yet a curtain trembles as though with 
the breath of the wind, and a shadow 
passes across the rampart. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Not the faintest allusion was made by 
Selma during the days that followed to 
what Helen had said to her on the 
evening that followed the matinée, She 
was very grave and quiet, but she was not, 
apparently, distressing herself, and Helen 
did not approach the subject again until 
some ten days later. 

She had followed Selma to her room 
then, one night on going up to bed, 
and had lingered hesitatingly over the 
fire with a hot colour in her cheeks. 
She and Humphrey had been dining 
at the Cornishes’—not an unusual cir- 
cumstance by any means— but this oc- 
casion was endued by Helen in all 
unconsciousness with an indefinable air of 
mystery and excitement. She moved her 
foot on the fender, as she warmed it now 
at Selma’s fire, with a at show of 
interest and attention which betrayed a 
nervousness singularly unlike her, and at 
last she said, in a voice which was even 
unnaturally and aggressively matter-of- 
fact : 

‘“T’ve got something to tell you.” 

Selma was standing by the dressing- 
table, in her dressing-gown, with her back 
to Helen. She did not turn round, but 
she said quite steadily : 

“I know what it is.” 

“You know |!” exclaimed Helen, almost 
as much surprised as she was relieved. 
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“Why, how can you? I nearly told you 
when you went out to the theatre to- 
night, but I thought I would wait!” 

‘'You did tell me allthesame! I—you 
told me two days ago!” 

Helen, who had spent the last two days 
in strenuous efforts to keep from her 
sister's knowledge the fact of which her 
own mind was foll—the fact that Roger 
was actually in London—could only gaze 
at her in blank astonishment. Then 
speculation, which could profit her nothing, 
gave place in her mind to the practical 
question before her, and she said : 

‘I don’t know what you mean, dear; 
but it doesn’t matter. I’m very glad you 
do know as it hasn’t worried you.” There 
was a moment's pause, and then she went 
on: ‘*He—he’s looking very well, Selma. 
We had—a little talk, and he wanted to 
know—what you said. I said I thought 
he had better come here, and I said I 
would talk to you, and write to him.” 

''Yes ?” 

Selma’s back was still towards her 
sister, but Helen was more than satisfied 
—she was astonished and delighted—at 
the quiet, unmoved voice which answered 
her. She instantly decided to ignore the 
fact that any alternative lay open to Selma, 
and went on almost easily. 

‘The best thing will be for him to come 
here to tea one afternoon — say on 
Wednesday. I’ve thought it over carefully, 
and that seems to me better than lunch 
or dinner on Sunday. Shall I write and 
tell him Wednesday, Selma, dear 1” 

Selma turned round and faced her 
sister quietly, her face pale and composed. 

Yes,” she said, in the same steady 
ee ‘‘ves, Helen, tell him Wednes- 

ay.” 

She turned away again as she spoke, 
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and standing before the glass began to 
unfasten her dark, wavy hair. 

Wednesday morning, when it came, 
seemed to Helen unusually lengthy. She 
had suffered a good deal in a small way 
from the difficulties which were always 
arising from the estrangement between 
Selma and the Cornishes, and she was 
proportionately pleased and excited at the 
prospect of a reconciliation; she was at 
the same time quite aware that the first 
meeting between Selma and Roger must 
| necessarily be attended by considerable 
awkwardness, and she was heartily anxious 


‘It to have it over. 


Selma herself was rather paler than 
ueual, and there was a steady set about 
her lips which was new to them, and gave 
her face an added firmness which was 
very fine. She spent the morning just as 
| sho always did, practising and reading in 
| her own room; and she was there practis- 
ing again at four o’clock, having left Helen 
] secretly marvelling at her calmness. 

{| Half an hour later Helen was still alone 
4 in her drawing-room. She had done 
‘J everything that was possible in the way 
‘| of arranging and rearranging the room ; in 
| her excitement she had in several instances 
done the same thing two or three times 
over. Her little tea-table was more than 
ready, there was absolutely nothing else 
that she could do, and she was longing for 
some one to “take off her attention,” as 
she thought, when the door opened, and 
Selma came quietly into the room. “It 
is colder this afternoon, I think,” she 
4 remarked, and seated herself in a low chair 


4 at the end of the room farthest from the 


|| door. Before Helen could think of anything 
‘| sufficiently light to be a suitable reply, there 
‘| was aring at the front door bell—a ring 
which caused Helen to start violently, and 
drop many stitches of the knitting with 
which she had been composing her mind, 
4 but which had no effect whatever upon 
Selma, and a minute later Helen had 
risen hastily, and was shaking hands with 


“T am so glad to see you here,” she 
said, cheerily. 
j “Thank you,” he answered, and then 
he turned to Selma. 
¥ Only a few seconds had passed since 
the door opened to admit him, but in those 
seconds Selma had turned from pale to 
crimson, and from crimson to deathly 
white. For an instant Helen, glancing at 
her as Roger turned to her, thought with 
a horrified sense that there was no ac- 
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counting for her and that she was going 


to faint; then she seemed to eellect her 
faculties with a terrible effort of self- 
aaa and held out her hand to 


‘‘] hope you are well,” he said, simply, 
though his face had ftashed to the roots of 
his hair, and he was far too fally eccupied 
with the awkwardness of the moment to 
notice that the hand he touched for such 
a mere second of time was as eold as 
ice. 

“ Qaite well, thank you.” 

She sat down again, and Helen, with a 
delighted sense that the worst was over, 
threw herself briskly into the breach. 

. eae will be down directly,” she 
said. ‘He is very busy with his Academy 


picture, and the light has been so bad |. 


lately that when there is any he will 
hardly stir. I’m so glad you have come, 
Roger, to get him away now. He has had 
such a long day’s work.” 

He looks well, I think,” said Roger. 

‘‘ Not so well as he did a month ago, 
does he, Selma ?” 

‘Not quite. He is so anxious.” 


- =~ wee 


That Selma’s voice as she answered | 


should be rather low and forced, seemed 
to Helen not unnatural, and the latter, 
turning again to Roger, and thinking that 
if his absence was to be ignored, eonversa- 
tion would be impossible, went on : 

‘How do you think them all looking 
= home? Auntie looks well, doosn’t 
she?” 

‘‘She looks capital,” he answered, 
heartily, as though the first awkward- 
ness and constraint were slightly wearing 
off. ‘' Younger than she did, it seems to 
me. They are all looking well.” 

‘*Elsie has grown, hasn’t she ? ” 

‘Grown !” he replied, ‘grown doesn’t 

- it in the least! She’s like another 
Cc 99 

He turned to Selma, as though to in- 
clude her in the conversation, and then 
suddenly and obviously remembered that 
she had seen none of his family since he 
went away. 

There was an instant’s painful pause, 
broken, to Helen’s intense relief, by the 
opening of the door and the appearance of 
Humphrey. 

“Well, old fellow!” was his charac- 
teristically laconic greeting as he shook 
hands warmly with his brother ; and then 
he took up a position in front of the fire 
to wait until Helen should have finished 
pouring ont the tea, to which soothing 
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ocoupation she had hurriedly applied her- 
self, and went on, lightly and conver- 
sationally, with a quick perception of the 
constraint of the situation which his 
entrance had broken up : 

*'T’ve just been having a terrifie encounter 
with Smith, Helen.” 

“Qh, Hurophrey, you haven’t lost him!” 
she exclaimed, thankfully seizing upon so 
safe and impersonal atopic. ‘Smith is a 
most useful model, Roger, with the face of 
a perfect saint. Unfortunately, his die- 
position is anything but saintly, and he 
was much offended the other day when he 
arrived in a state of placid intoxication, 
and Humphrey refused to let him sit or to 
} pay him. What has happened, Hum- 
phrey q” 

‘‘T reduced him to a state of abject 
humility,” said Homphrey, handing Selma 
her cup of tea, but not looking directly at 
her. ‘I’m immensely proud of myself, I 
assure you. I had no idea I was so 
eloquent. Bat then the fellow is such a 
capital model, and self-interest is inspiring,” 
he finished, with a laugh. 

“ How is the picture getting on?” asked 
Roger, whose embarrassment was disap- 
pearing rapidly. 

“It will be finished, I hope,” answered 
Humphrey, with a most unusual readiness 
to speak of his work. “The light has 
been terribly against us all, of course.” 

“It is beautifal,” said Helen, proudly. 
“Isn't it, Selma?” 

Helen, busy with the teapot, did not 
look at Selma as she spoke; but Humphrey, 
who was silently offering her some bread- 
and-butter, was n ily looking down at 
her, and as she lifted her face suddenly, as 
though startled by the pause, and pain- 
fully conscious that something was ex- 
pected of her without having heard the 
words she must answer, he met her eyes. 
It was only for a second, but what he 
saw made him go on, quickly : 

“ Selma thinks a great deal too well of 
it. She's not a judge—the subject caught 
her fancy. Nell!” breaking off with an 
exclamation, ‘‘that lamp flares, Excuse 
me, Selma.” 

He moved quickly before her, and, 
standing so as to hide her from the rest of 
4, the room, turned down the lamp, movi 
it as he did so, so that a deep shadow f 
on her face. 

That's better!" he went on. ‘“ When 
will they give us electric light, I wonder?” 

There was little more personal con- 
versation after that. Humphrey, silent as 
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he was as a rule, could talk as well as most 
men when he chose, and on this occasion 
he certainly did choose. He kept the talk 
mainly on topics on which he and Roger 
had naturally more to say than women 
would have, and nobody noticed that 
Selma did not speak a single word. 

Roger, by this time perfectly easy and 
unconstrained, had just finished a moat 
practical exposition of the American views 
on aburning international trading question, 
to which Humphrey had listened with an 
air of the deepest interest, when he finally 
rose to go. 

‘©Good-bye, Helen,” he said; ‘I’ve 
never told you what a jolly little house 
this looks.”’ 

“I’m go glad you like it, Roger. We 
must take you over it next time you come. 
Give them my love at home.” 

There was a hardly perceptible pause, 
and then Roger took an envelope from 
his pocket, and turning to Selma, said, in 
a simple, straightforward way, though he 
had flashed hotly again : 

“T’ve brought a note from my mother.” 
. She took it from him as he offered it to 

er. 

‘Thank you,” she said. 

“ Good-bye,” 

She gave him her hand, and Humphrey 
saw that her lips moved, as though they 
formed the conventional response ; but no 
words were audible. 

“Roger might see the dining-room on 
his way out,” he suggested. ‘ We're 
rather proud of the 8 old boy. Come 
and do the honours, Nell.” 

They went out of the drawing-room, all 
three together; and when Helen returned, 
a few minutes later, the room was 
empty. 

Helen hesitated a few minutes, went 
half-way up to Selma’s room, and then 
stopped. 

“TI won't go up to her,” she decided. 
“Poor dear! she would rather be left 
alone.” 

Bat Helen’s determination to let her 
sister have ther way, and to leave her 
alone, was not proof against the sight of 
Selma’s face when she came down, half an 
hour later, to her early dinner —it was 
perfectly white and set, with dark shadows 
round the eyes, the eyes themselves were 
hollow and sunken, and Helen took her 
incontinently into her arms, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘My dear, what have you been doing 
to yourself? Selma, indeed it is quite 
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wrong to make yourself 20 miserable over 
what is past and done with.” 

Selma disengaged herself quickly, saying 
hoarsely and incoherently : 

‘‘Don’t —don’t notice me, Helen. I 
shall—be better.” 

And Helen, thinking that she would 
get ‘better’ the more quickly for not 
being encouraged to dwell upon her feel- 
ings, changed the subject briskly, if a 
trifle incoherently ; but the next day she 
wondered whether she would not have 
done better to persnade Selma to talk it 
out with her when she noticed that no 
practising, no movement of any sort or 
kind was to be heard in her sister’s room 
during the long hours she spent there 
alone. 

In the course of the evening of that day 
Tyrrell, who hardly saw Selma during the 
performance, except upon the stage, unless 
there was anything particular to be said 
between them, received a message through 
her maid, that “‘ Mise Malet would be 
glad to speak to him.” Such interviews 
between Tyrrell and members of his com- 
pany were always held in a little room 
adjoining his dressing-room ; and there, on 
his sending word that he would be very 
glad to see Miss Malet after the second 
act, Selma came to him. 

Her eyes were unnaturally large and 
bright, and her fingers twisted the cord of 
her girdle incessantly.. She made no re- 
sponse to his offer of a chair, and began at 
once, standing before him : 

‘Mr, Tyrrell, I’ve come to ask you a 
great favour.” 

‘You might sit down to ask it, I should 
have thought,” he said, with a smile, 
‘¢ What is it, Selma?” 

‘It’s a great deal to ask you to do, I 
know; bat—you do think I shall do some- 
thing some day ?” 

‘‘T don’t quite see the connection of 
ideas,” returned Tyrrell, looking at her 
curiously, ‘‘ Bat to answer your question 
—you know that I think you may do any- 
thing you like.” 

‘‘T want more work; I’m sure I ought 
to do more work if I am to be any good,” 
she exclaimed, feverishly. ‘“ Mr. Tyrrell, 
will you give some matinées of old plays 
every fortnight, every week, as often as 
youcan? I must work!” 

“Gently!” ejaculated Tyrrell, with a 
smile. ‘ Now perhaps you will sit down.” 
He waited antil she let herself sink into a 
chair with a movement of nervous im- 
patience, and then seated himeelf, and 
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crossed his legs. ‘It’s rather a large 
order, Selma,” he observed, watehing her 
eager, excited face attentively. 

‘T know it is,” she answered. ‘Oh, I 
know! Bat I thought if ycu put up old 
plays that every one in the company 
knows, it wouldn’t be much trouble to 
them, and it would be hard work for 
me,” 

‘‘Ah!” he observed, meditatively. There 
was a moment's pause, and then he went 
on, slowly: ‘Is it work, or is it another 
success, like Bianca, yon want, Selma ?” 

Selma rose and turned away. 

“ Mr, Tyrrell,” she said, in a voice that 
was not quite steady, “I thought you 
understood.” 

He looked at her in silence for a moment, 
and then he, too, rose. 

‘“T do understand,” he said; “and I § 
will see what can be done.” Then, as she Ff 
turned to him with an eloquent gesture of 
thanks, he took the band she held out to 
him, and held it, as he said: ‘‘You are 
not looking well, Selma, and your hand is 
much too hot. We must not overwork 
you.” 

‘‘No, no! Ob, no!” she exclaimed, 
almost passionately, as the colour rushed 
to her cheeks. “It isn’t that. 
work that I want—all the work I can get.” F 
She stopped abruptly, and then said, with 
a smile, as if to turn his thoughts away 
from her: ‘You would like a change of 
part, too, wouldn't you? I don’t believe 
you like Jaan”—the part he played in 
*Fedalma” ‘You dont know how 
different you were as the monk, and I fF 
want to see you like that again.” 

He dropped her hand suddenly. 

“Do you?” he said, with a strange in- 
flection in his voice. ‘I wonder whether 
you ever will” 

And then Selma’s maid came to the door, 
to tell her that she was called, and they 
separated. 

The note from Mrs. Cornish, wi ich 
Roger had given to Selma, had conta:wed 
a few words of forgiveness, perfunctory in 
spite of all the writer's intentions and 
resolutions, and extended, as the note 
said, “because Roger wishes it,” and a 
hope that she would come on the following 
Sunday to dinner with Helen and Hum- 
phrey. Selma showed the note to Helen, 
and told her in the fewest possible words 
that she would go, and then wrote to that 
effect to her aunt, 

Her acceptance, a foregone conclusion 
though it was, produced in the Cornish 
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household a variety of more or less excited 


sensationr, the most prominent of which | p 


was a sense that the Sunday evening in 
question would be an extremely awkward 
and unpleasant occasion. Everybody was 
of opinion that “poor dear Roger was 
behaving beautifolly,” and Mrs, Cornish 
acknowledged tage the present bag ha 
things must be very disagreeable for 
Helen ; but towards Selma, personally, the 
family feeling was anything but cordial, 
and Mrs, Cornish, Sylvia, and Nettie had 
each individually made a private resolution 
that on her own part the reconciliation 
should be very nominal indeed. 

They were all, however, very anxious 
that what Sylvia called ‘that dreadful 
evening ” should go off as easily as possible; 
and when Mervyn Dallas, not knowing of 
the family party in prospect, invited her- 
self to dinner for that particular Sunday, 
the idea-of her presence was hailed with 
much relief, and she was not allowed to 
take back her words as she wished to do, 
being covered with confusion when the 
ordeal before them all was mysteriously 
imparted to her. 

“Tt will be a comfort to have some one 
out of the family,” said Nettie—who was 
not without a certain joy in the excitement 
of the situation—as she talked it over for 
the hundredth time with Sylvia. 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Sylvia, “I know.” 
And then, with a vague sense that a less 
ardent adorer of Selma would have served 
the purpose better, she added: “I wish it 
was any one but Mervyn, though.” 

And Mervyn herself, sensitive little shy 
thing that she waz, wished the same thing 
from the bottom of her palpitating little 
heart as she stood on the Cornishes’ door- 
step on the Sunday evening, trying to make 
up her mind to ring the bell. 

She was keenly alive to the ‘‘dread- 
fulness” of the occasion for every one 
concerned ; she felt it for Mrs. Cornish and 
the girls, she felt it for Helen, she felt it 
acutely for her dear Selma. 

Perhaps she felt it most of all for the 
unfortunate on whom her deepest pity had 
always been bestowed, inasmuch as he 
had lost Selma, and who had now to be in 
the same room with her, to speak to her 
and hear her speak, and know that she 
would never belong to him. 

There was no one in the drawing-room 
when she was shown in, and she drew a 
long breath of relief. She had been more 
than half afraid, though she had started 
very early in order to avoid such an 
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entrance, that she might find the whole 
assembled. She sat down and tried 
not to dwell on the situation ; but she was 
quivering from head to foot with sympa- 
thetic nervousness, and when the door 
opened suddenly a few minutes later, the 
sound made her start violently. It did 
not tend to compose her nerves that the 
new-comer should be Roger, of whom she 
had been thinking at the very moment 
with the deepest sympathy. 

He had not expected to find any one in 
the room, and he paused a moment, in the 
doorway ; then as she rose shyly, and held 
out her hand to him, he went up and shook 
it, saying : 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Dallas? You 
ought not to be all alone.” 

“T like it I mean—lI’ve only just 
come, and they'll be down directly,” she 
murmured incoherently, forgetting to sit 
down again, and standing before him a 
pretty, quaint little figure in the evening 
dress which always suited Mervyn better 
than her heavier morning frocks ; there 
was a bright, soft colour in her brown 
cheeks born of confusion, and her eyes 
were liquid and sympathetic. 

‘What a wretched day it has been!” 
said Roger, with a passing thought that 
“little Miss Dallas” was a pretty little 
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*'Yes,” answered Mervyn, suddenly 
remembering that she ought to sit down, 
and sitting down accordingly with some 
haste. ‘' Yes, it—it has.” 

“T’m afraid we must expect some rain, 
now.” 

Yer,” said Mervyn, vaguely again. 

She was so sorry for him, and it seemed 
to her so dreadfal that he should have to 
make conversation with her when she was 
sure he must be wishing her miles away. 
Roger was very anxious as to the meeting 
between his mother and Selma, though he 
felt that for himself the worst was over, 
and he was not equal to supporting a con- 
versation single-handed ; so that, between 
them, a silence ensued, It was broken by 
the ringing of a bell, a sound at which 
Mervyn started nearly off her chair as she 
and Roger, moved by a common impulse, 
turned their heads simultaneously and 
listened. It was a false alarm after all, 
no sounds as of an arrival succeeded it; 
but as Roger turned quickly to Mervyn to 
cover his previous movement with a polite 
commonplace, he saw her face before she 
was aware, and its undisguised expression 
of sympathy, the pitying comprehension 
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with which the brown eyes met his, made 
him colour hotly, and turn away, forgetting 
altogether the words he had intended to 
speak. He was not a ready dissembler, 
neither was she, and there was a dead 
pause. Then Mervyn’s feelings became 
altogether too much for her; and, quite 
carried away by them, she clasped her 
hands impulsively together on her knee, 
and said, softly : 

“Oh, Mr. Oornish, I am so dreadfully 
sorry! I’ve been so dreadfully sorry for 
8 all the time; because I know what 
she is,” 

Her little shaking voice failed her for 
pure pity, and there was another pause ; 
then Roger moved to the mantelpiece, and 
stood there with his back to her as he 
said, simply : 

‘‘There’s no one in the world like her.” 
_ “I know there isn’t,” cried Mervyn, 
impulsively. ‘‘I love her more than any 
one in the world, and I’ve been so dread- 
fully sorry. for you. Oh, and it hurts so 
that people should think hardly of her, and 
be unkind to her.” 

Her tone assumed that he had felt that 
pain, and he answered it quickly, turning 
to her abruptly. 

‘It’s worse than anything,” he said. 
“They seem to think it a comfort to a 
fellow to hear her run down—the best and 
most beantiful—because—because—I made 
amistake, Why, it was my fault, not hers, 
I ought to have understood that she was 
far too good for me, and not have bothered 
her into thinking—into thinking that she 
cared |” 

‘‘Tt was a dreadful mistake for her to 
make,” said Mervyn ; ‘‘but—she couldn’t 
help it.” 

‘‘That’s what I’ve said! That's what 
I've said all the time!” cried Roger, 
eagerly, ‘Miss Dallas,” he went on, 
rapidly, coming up to her where she sat, 

th her little face uplifted to him, 
“‘there’s—there’s this evening. I’m afraid 
it will be rather awkward—my mother, 
you know, and Sylvia. You’ll—you'll do 
your best, won't you? I shall be so glad 
to know there’s a woman here who thinks 
of things as I do. Even Helen is a little 
hard on her. At least, she feels — she 
feela———” 

He stopped, having got himself into an 
awkward position. ‘‘ Responsible,” was 
the word which conveyed what he meant, 
and he could not bring himself to say it. 
But Mervyn did not wait for him to 
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‘‘Of course I shall do my very best,’ 
she said, impetuously. ‘There isn’t any- 
thing I wouldn’t do to save her the least 
little uncomfortableness,” 

She held out her hand with a quick, 
quaint little gesture, as one who seals a 
compact, and he shook it heartily, <A 
moment later, Mrs. Cornish, Sylvia, and 
Nettie, all looking more or less flushed 
and nervous, came in in a body. 

The actual arrival was very simple, after 
all. Mrs. Cornish had said in her letter 
that “ bygones were to be bygones”; and 
when Mr. and Mra. Humphrey Oornish 
and Miss Malet were eventually an- 
nounced, Selma followed her sister into 
the room, looking very pale, but perfectly 
self-possessed. She said the word or two 
that was necessary in answer to her aunt's 

ting in a low voice, but perfectly 
steadily, and received the stiff kisses with 
which Sylvia and Nettie met her with 
less apparent embarrassment than they 
were given. If she clung to Mervyn as 
she kissed her, before shaking hands with 
Roger, an instant longer than was neces- 
sary, nobody bat Mervyn knew it. 

Bat the minutes that ensued before 
dinner was announced were as dreadful as 
could have been anticipated. Humphrey 
talked, and Roger talked, and Mervyn, 
catching Roger’s eye, plunged energeti- 
cally, if incoherently, into the conversation. 
Mrs, Cornish and Sylvia felt as though 
every idea had temporarily left them, and 
the observations they contributed were 
not calculated to promote conversation. 
Helen was far too much occupied in watch- 
ing Selma to make any attempt at speech, 
and the only on who answered any 
remark quietly and reasonably was Selma 
herself, who grew whiter with every 
moment, her sister thought. Dinner was 
decidedly less embarrassed and _ con- 
strained ; but things were, if possible, still 
worse in the drawing-room after dinner, 
when Helen, Selma, Mrs. Cornish, and 
the three girls were alone together. 
Mervyn did her very utmost; but when 
at last the door opened, she did not know 
how deeply relieved was the glance she 
threw towards Roger. She felt that they 
would make common cause together. 

An hour passed, and then, to her un- 
speakable relief, Helen heard the clock 
strike ten, and rose. 

‘I’m afraid we must go, auntie,” she 
said. ‘'May we have acab? Odor things 
are in the hall.” 

In the general movement that ensued, 
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Mervyn and Roger, as though drawn to- 
gethet by the sympathy which had grown 
4 up between them daring the evening, with 
the sense that they were playing into one 
another's hands with a common object in 
| view, found themselves standing together. 
There was a perceptible hesitation on the 
part of Sylvia and Nettie as to which 
should go with Helen and Selma into the 
hall, which ended in their both going, as 
well as Mrs, Cornish. Mervyn and Roger, 
left alone, followed them out with one 
accord, appearing in the hall just as Selma 
‘turned to say good-bye to Mrs. Cornish, 
and faced them. It seemed strange to 
Helen that her sister should say good-bye 
to her aunt and cousins far less naturally 
than she had met them; and she fol- 
lowed Selma quickly as she went rapidly 
down the steps. At the bottom, Helen 
tarned. 

3 6. The_hall door was wide open, and 
a Roger was holding it, his tall, stron 
§ figure standing out distinctly as he s 

§ in the full stream of light from the hall 
s gas; next him, the only other figure in 
fall light—a alight, childish little outline— 
stood: Mervyn Dallas. 

‘Good night !” Helen called back. 

“Good night !” responded Roger's voice ; 
and Mervyn’s echoed it. 

When Helen was seated by her sister in 
the cab, Selma’s head was turned away 
from the now closed door, and Helen did 
f not see her face. . 


THE ASTEROID QUESTION. 


It had long been suspected that some- 
thing was missing from the solar system 
in the wide gap which lies between Mars 
and Jupiter; but when Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
and Vesta were revealed to the world as 
miniature planets revolving between the 
orbits of those two above-named planets, it 
was hardlyaupposed that they were only four 
out of a countless, or at least as yet un- 
counted, family, which now amounts to 
j more than three hundredin number, And 
still they come, until their increase has 
absolutely grown into a sort of astrono- 


nuisance. 
§ The “Berliner Jahrbuch” proposed, 
last year, to ignore utterly and to take no 
farther notice of the existence of any dis- 
covered after the two hundred and eighty- 
seventh, until the end of the present cen- 
tury. True, it has promised to follow the 
courses of the most interesting. But will 
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those observers be certain to recognise that 
any new asteroid will poe interesting 
from this or that point of view ; whether, 
for instance, it will pass near enough to 
Jupiter to experience considerable per- 
turbations, or near enough to the earth to 
help astronomers in thence deducing the 
sun’s parallax { 

The existence of previously unknown 
little planets has been proved, and we 
cannot get rid of or neglect them, although 
it takes millions of them to make a mass 
as big as the earth; in astronomy, no 
quantity or object, however small, can be 
neglected. It is conceivable that, in con- 
sequence of their multitude, they have had 
to go begging for names—M. Oamille 
Flammarion bad to stand sponsor for 
Nos. 87,-107, 154, and 169, and some 
names they have received are queer enough 
— other asteroids still remain in the 
novitiate condition of numbers, 

The whole swarm of new-found planets 
lies between the orbits of Mars and 
Japiter—a very wide zone; for it is not 
less than seventy millions of leagues from 
the perihelion of the little planet Flora, 
which approaches nearest to the sun, and 
the aphelion of the most distant, Sylvia— 
an immense extent of space, equalling 
double the distance of the earth from the 
sun. 

Scarcely a year now passes without 
astronomers, always on the watch, finding 
fresh asteroids, either while expressly 
searching for them, or more frequently 
while not looking out for them, when 
busy mapping stars near the ecliptic. On 
noting the stars to be included in the map, 
they remark a star which was not there 
the day before ; its position is attentively 
examined, and they ascertain that it is not 
a fixed star proper, but a planet. There 
is no difference in their aspect; for all 
these little planets are telescopic, invisible 
to the naked eye, and are not brighter, 
on the average, than a star of the tenth 
magnitude; some are even smaller. 
Three good observations of the new little 
planet furnish the necessary basis for 
calculating its distance and the position 
of its orbit in space. The result has 
always been to place it between Mars and 
Jupiter. 

On the first of January, 1801, the 
astronomer Piazzi, observing at Palermo, 
discovered, by chance, the first little 
planet, Ceres, to be shortly followed by the 
finding of Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, by 
Olbers and Harding. These four surpass 
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in size and brightness the mean of the 
other asteroids; Vesta, the moat brilliant 
of them all, attains even the sixth 
magnitude when nearest to the earth, and 
becomes visible by the naked eye, Its 
diameter is estimated at about two 
hundred and fifty miles; W. Herschell 
makes it less, Pallas, Juno, and Ceres are 
of about the same volume. Although 
these four are the largest asteroids, it will 
be seen that they are much smaller than 
our moon, 

People were quite content with their four 
new planets. Nobody asked for more of 
them ; and, during thirty-eight years, not 
a single new asteroid was found. The 
discovery of the fifth, Astrea, in 1845, was 
once more due to chance, Since then 
they form a formidable list of numbers, 
dates, discoveries, and titles. It will be 
easily understood that the size of the more 
recently found planets should go on 
decreasing. Those discovered now rarely 
exceed the thirteenth magnitude, It was 
W. Herschell who, remarking the smallness 
of the first, suggested that the name of 
planets” did not suit them, and that it 
would be better to call them “asteroids.” 

The four first-named, more especially, 
have furnished M. Camille Flammarion 
with an apt occasion for the scientific 
exercise of his brilliant imagination. The 
first thing which strikes us, he writes, is 
the trifling amount of the mass or weight 
of these tiny heavenly bodies—the slight- 
ness of their density, and of the force of 
gravity at their surface. Their attraction, 
consequently, is without energy; objects 
weigh almost nothing on their surface, 
According to Sir John Herschell, in his 
‘‘Oatlines of Astronomy,” a man placed 
on one of these planets could jump toa 
height of sixty feet, and would fall with a 
shock not greater than if he had leaped 
two feet on earth. 

A flea might skip off into outer space, 
to alight upon, if possible, and colonise 
another minor planet. Pray, gentle reader, 
don’t take this as an ill-timed or misplaced 
pleasantry. You will see, by-and-by, the 
reason why it is not so. Giants could 
exist on such worlds as those. Enormous 
animale, which are only found here in the 
waters of the ocean, where they lose a 
portion of their weight, could live and run 
about with facility on the soil of one of 
the four minor planete. 

Moreover, the attraction which main- 
tains them in the state of individual 
unities is so weak that a volcano on the 
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planet Jano might certainly shoot out 
solid materials as far as the planet Clotho 
(No. 97), for it could start them with so } 
great a velocity that they could not be 
drawn back by the feeble attraction of 
their own proper sphere, and might well 
be directed to the orbit of Olotho, which 
lies within a distance of no more than two § 
hundred and sixty leagues from that of 
Juno, 

Given, then, the extreme feebleness of 
weight on the surface of these little worlds, 
we may assume that, whatever may be the 
natural products of their soil, the dimen- 
sions of the things that live and grow 
there must considerably exceed those of 
terrestrial plants and arimals, Those 
things and creatures are not restrained by 
the chain of energetic attraction which 
fastens and confines them to the soil. All 
the expansive forces of Nature, all the 
powers of vitality, are developed there 
without check or limit. 

If we were sure that organic forces 
were the same there as here, we might 
assume with certainty the existence of 
beings of loftier stature than we have on 
earth, and at the same time lighter and § 
more active. Bat as it is certain that vital 
energy, considered in itself, varies from 
one planet to another, in consequence of 
the differences of temperature, the chemical 
composition of the atmosphere and of 
living bodies, of the density of the sub- 
stances which enter into the compdsition 
of organised bodies, we cannot positively 
affirm this gigantic stature to exist, 
although we may regard it as possible 
and even probable in our speculations on 
interplanetary comparative anatomy. 

A telescopic examination of these Lili- 
putian worlds shows, on the other hand, } 
that several of them are not spherical 
globes, but irregular, many-sided in their 
shape—a form which must diversify their § 
soil with strange mountains and fantastic 
valleye, a fall down whose precipices would 
be terrible were the action of weight not 
so trifling. Some of them, notably Pallas, 
Ceres, Vesta, Juno, Iris, Pales, and 
Victoria, present considerable variations 
of brightness in proof of their polyhedric 
form, and tending also to suggest the 
existence of great meteorological variations 
in their atmospheres, Those atmospheres 
are not so deep as was supposed, from im- 
perfect observations, at the beginning of 
the present century; but their existence 
has been verified on severa], as on Vesta, 
by spectral analysis. 
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It seems doubtful, however, to M. Flam- 
marion, whether all the minor planets are 
inhabited—by whatsoever beings, human, 
animal, vegetable, or others— but he 
believes it certain that “several of them 
are completely so, quite as much as the 
planet on which we are now living.” 

The explosion theory has long been a 


favourite ulation in respect to the 
origin of the asteroids. It would have 


been difficult for M. Flammarion to 
refrain from giving it prominence in his 
interesting and exhaustive volume, “ Les 
Terres du Ciel.” The formation of these 
innumerable little worlds, he says, seems 
due to the derangement which Japiter’s 
powerfal attraction caused in the creation 
of this zone of the solar system, by pre- 
venting the subsistence of a considerable 
nebulous ring, and by separating it, 
little by little, into fragments. Perhaps, 
also, a certain number of these small stars 
proceed from the breaking-up of a planet, 
brought about by the action of internal or 
external foroe—an accident by no means 
impossible, and which might very well 
happen, one of these days, to ourselves. 

“Such being the astronomical conditions 
of those miniature worlds, who can guess 
what unimaginable forms Life may not 
assume in these singular localities? In 
case the disruption of one or several 
planets should have allowed the germs of 
vitality to survive, they would have been 
the starting-point of new floras and new 
faunas strangely different from their pre- 
deceszors, in consequence especially of the 
diminished intensity of weight or gravi- 
tating force,” 

Bat might, indeed, such an accident 
happen to ourselves! There is a wonder- 
fal difference between “might” and “ is 
4 likely to.” If the interior of the earth 
were hollow, and at the same time incan- 
descent; if the ocean could find a con- 
venient opening in the terrestrial shell 
threugh which to pour iteelf inside, the 
earth might certainly explode, by the 
force of the steam so generated, exactly as 
when the boiler of a steam-engine blows 


Up. 

P'and what would become of the bits ? 

They would be shot into space, to in- 
oculate other globes with the germs of 
life, exactly as a President of the British 
Association once suggested that we our- 
selves received the first elements of vitality. 
Bat his hearers hardly believed his theory. 
{ may say they scarcely believed that he 
believed it himself. 
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If people are not satisfied with the 
narrative of Genesis—expanded, but not 
improved, by Milton in his ‘ Paradise 
Lost ”"—would it not be better and more 
dignified to say, frankly: ‘“ We do not 
know. It is beyond our comprehension ; 
past our finding ont. We are utterly 
ignorant, and can offer no acceptable sola- 
tion of the mystery ” $ 

In the Scientific Notices appended to 
this year’s ‘‘ Annuaire” of the Bureau 
des Longitudes, Monsieur F. Tisserand 
strongly proteste against the exclusion of 
asteroids from official astronomical records, 
for reasons too long and too technical to 
be reproduced in their entirety here. And 
the Bureau des Longitudesr, struck by the 
difficulties which must arise from that 
decision, has thought of remedying them 
in a certain measure, by giving extension 
to its Bureau des Calculs, 

M. Tisserand states that Olbers, after 
discovering the second small planet, Pallas, 
and finding that it might, with time, pass 
close to Ceres, concluded thence that both 
of them might be the fragmenta of a 
larger planet broken and split in two by 
internal convulsion—an idea which has 
been already mentioned. He compares 
the asteroids, in some respects, to periodical 
comets ; he shows that they wheel round 
the sun in swarms, with distinct intervals 
between them, like those which separate 
Saturn’s rings from each otber. 

Can the hypothesis of Olbers be main- |- 
tained? Tho answer, unfortunately, is 
negative. An interesting study of the 
orbits of the forty first-found asteroids 
was undertaken by Newcomb. He im- 
mediately saw that, such as they are at 
present, they are far from passing through 
or crossing at one identical point or track. 
It might be supposed that that condition 
was fulfilled at a certain distant epoch, and 
that it had subsequently been disturbed by 
perturbations occasioned by the older 
planets, notably by Jupiter and Saturn. Bat 
calculation bas pronounced ite verdict ; 
the required condition has never existed, 
and the theory of Olbers must be aban- 
doned. 

The asteroids have been the cause of 
important progress in the art of astro- 
nomical observation. The search for them 
has trained first-class observers. Piazzi, 
we know, discovered at Palermo, on the 
first day of the Pe century, a star 
which he believed to be a small comet, 


and which he observed several times up to 
the eleventh of February following, when 
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a serious illness compelled him to dis- 
continue astronomical work. Bode was 
the first to ascertain that the new star 
could not be a comet. 

When Piazzi got well sgain, he was 
unable to find the position of Ceres, All 
that was known was that it must be sought 
for towards the end of the year, at its 
emergence from the blinding rays of the 
sun. At this juncture, Gausse, then only 
twenty-four years of age, set to work, and 
in leas than a month invented an ad- 
mirable method, which enabled him to 
calculate the elements of Ceres’ elliptic 
orbit, thanks to which Olbers found the 
missing star on the first of January, 1802. 

In order to follow the minor planets 
with greater facility, extra-powerful in- 
struments have been constructed—amongst 
others, the great Meridian Circle in the 
Paris Observatory. With the same 
object, celestial maps and catalogues of 
the stars have advanced considerably 
nearer to perfection. 

For a multitude of reasons, then, 
M. Tisserand thinks that the search for 
fresh asteroids ought to be continued. No 
doubt it calls for long and complicated 
calculations ; but they might be divided 
between several scientific establishments. 
At any rate, the Bureau des Longitudes 
is ready to take its share in the labour. 


THE LAND OF BRUCE. 


Wuat is here meant particularly by the 
Land of Bruce is the old kingdom of 
Carrick, one of the three great divisions of 
the romantic and historic county of Ayr. 
The most northern of these districts is 
known as Cunninghame, and was of old 
the territory of the family of that name. 
The middle district, lying between the 
rivers Irvine and Doon, is Kyle—the Land 
of Barns. The southernmost division, 
which extends from the River Doon, whose 
banks and braes Burns has immortalised, 
to the borders of the Stewartry of Kirk- 
eudbright and Wigton, is Carrick, the an- 
cestral home of “ ‘the Bruce.” 

Every mile of the district of Carrick is 
stored with historic memories, and every 
mile of it is beautiful Itis an undulating 
land of billowy green hills, fertile plains, 
and rich woods, flanked by a long, wild, 
rocky shore, on which expire the Atlantic 
rollers, after being denuded of their might 
by the interception of the peninsula of 
Kintyre opposite. 
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Gazing seaward from the Carrick shore, 
the eye takes in a vast and magnificent 
panorama, from the dark peake of Arran, 
down the long slopes of Kintyre, and 
away over the wide waste of waters to the 
Irish coast, which banks like a cloud on 
the horizon. But the distinctive feature 
in the sea-prospect is the lonely giant-mass 
of Ailsa Craig, uprising sheer from the 
waves in solitary grandeur. Surely this is 
ove of the most picturesque objects on all: 
our rock-bound coaste—certainly it is one Ff 
of the most impressive—once ecen to dwell: 
for ever in the memory. There is, indeed, 
something weird in its outline, even by 
daylight, suggestive as it is of the terrors 
of storm and shipwreck, and of absolute = 
loneliness. In the gloom of night it 
becomes doubly mysterious, with the 
watchful eye of its lighthouse—the only 
habitable dwelling on its two miles of F 
rocky circumference — blinking solemnly 
across the far atretch of sea. 

Everybody, of course, knows the 
pyramidal shape of the Rock of Ailsa, 
otherwise called ‘‘ Paddy’s Milestone,” and 
naturalists know it as the haunt of myriads 
of sea-fowl of all descriptions, whose 
breakfasts alone, it is calculated, require 
the extraction of fifteen tons of fish per 
day from the surrounding waters. Only 
those who have dwelt within sight of it 
know its power to fascinate the senses. 
Keats felt something of its influence 
which he tried to express in the sonnet 
composed on a visit to the Land of Burns: § 


Hearken, thou craggy ocean pyrami 
Give answer by thy voice — the sea -fowl’s 


screams— 
When were thy shoulders mantled in huge 
streams? 
When, from the sun, was thy broad forehead hid ? 
How long is’t since the mighty Power bid 
Thee heave to airy sleep from fathom dreams? 
Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams ? 
Or when grey clouds are thy cold coverlid ? 
Thou answer'’st not, for thou art dead asleep, 
Thy life is but two dead eternities : 
The last in air, the former in the deep ! 
First with the whales, last with the eagles’ skies ! 
Drown’d wast thou till an earthquake made thee 


sleep, 
Another cannot wake thy giant size ! 


There is a noble theme both for poet and 
artist in this Titan of the deep—rock- 
warden of the Carrick shore—but we must 
break away from its spell for the present, 
and pursue our way along that shore, 

One long stretch of it, of some twenty 
miles from Turnberry Point to Benane 
Head, forms a deep indentation, opposite 
about the centre of which the Rock of 


Ailsa rises from its ocean-bed some twelve 
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tiles from the nearest point of the main- 
land. At Tarnberry Point we stand upon 
ground which is sacred to Scotchmen, for 
here was born Robert the Bruce. At this 
day there flashes nightly from the headland 
where the redeemer of Scotland drew his 
first breath, a white stream of light, 
cheering, dazzling, unfailing, from sunset 
to sunrise, to guide the busy mariners and 
fishermen who throng these waters. Oace 
there was a light of another sort blazing 
on Tarnberry, as we shall presently 


Bee. 

Just beneath the lighthouse are the 
massive remains of the old feudal Castle 
which aforetime crowned the rocky cape, 
even as its Lords dominated the sur- 
rounding region. It was admirably placed 
for defence, and for the exercise of con- 
trolling power by land and sea On 
three sides it was fortified naturally by 
water, and the foundations of the Castle 
were so built into the rock that it is hard 
to say where the work of Nature ended, and 
that of the architect began. From the 
contre of the Keep, a secret subterranean 

led to the sea. 

As to when or by whom Turnberry Castle 
was built in the dim and distant past, 
there seems to be no authentic record ; but 
it was originally a stronghold of the Lords 
of Galloway, and from them passed into 
the possession of the Earls of Carrick, 
about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Here the Earls, or Kings, as 
they are often called in local history, of 
Carrick maintained an almost regal state 
for over a hundred years, holding sway 
over countless knights and squires bound 
to do suit and service for their feudal 
lords. 

Then came a romantic episode in the 
history of the race. By the death 
of her father, the fair and impe- 
tuous Marjory, or Martha, became 
Countess in her own right, and absolute 
mistress of her hand and fortune. She 
was young, and doubtless beautiful—on 
whom should she bestow them? Chance 
decided for her. One memorable morning, 
when hunting with her lords and ladies in 
the neighbouring woods, she encountered 
a stranger knight of handsome mien, and 
noble lineage, Strangers wore not always 
welcome in those parts—and Normans 
were not usually among the most acceptable 
gueste—but the Countess was smitten at 
firat sight, and persuaded the somewhat 
relnctant stranger to tarry in her Castle 
for a while. He came, he saw, and she 
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conquered, for in due time the Lady of 
a led the Norman knight to the 
tar. 

Who, then, was this handsome stranger 
in the kingdom of Carrick? His name 
was Robert de Bruis, or Bruyse, son of 
the Earl of Avunandale, wh) claimed 
descent from the brother of William the 
Lion, and was, therefore, of Royal pedigree. 
It was the father of our knight who, on 
the death of the young uncrowned Queen, 
called the Maid of Norway, competed for 
the crown with John Baliol, Lord of Gal- 
loway, and lost by the decision of King 
Edward the First of England in favour of 
Baliol. It was the son of our knight who, 
in later years, summarily disposed of the 
claims of the Red Comyn, aiid gecared the 
independence of Scotland once more. 

The son of this Robert of Annandale 
and Marjory of Carrick was Tho Bruce— 
King Robert the First of Scotland. That 
he was born in Turnberry Castle the 
people of Carrick positively maintain, in 
spite of some of the historians who in- 
dicate another birthplace. That his boy- 
hood was spent here, there is no doubt; 
and the traditions of the beloved redeemer 
of Scotland cling about these walls as 
tenaciously as the ivy. 

Then it was here, at Turnberry, that 
the nobles of Scotland assembled to discuss 
the succession when Robert was only 
twelve years old. They decided in favour 
of his grandfather ; but he was set aside 
by English Edward in favour of Baliol, 
and died ten years later with his hopes of 
kingship unrealised. 

very schoolboy knows, however, how 
The Bruce—the third, or, as some say, the 
fourth “Robert” of that ilkk—drove the 
English out of Scotland, secured the crown 
for himself, and founded the dynasty of the 
Stuarts. But itis as the Earl of Carrick 
that we are interested in him just now, 
and we are not going to follow him to 
Bannockburn. 

When Bruce left Carrick to pureue his 
claim to the throne, he must have been 
somewhere about thirty years of age, as 
he was born in 1274, in 1306 he was, 
rather prematurely, crowned at Scone, and 
almost immediately became a fugitive. 
He was excommunicated by the Pope for 
the murder of Comyn, hemmed in by the 
forces of English Edward, who defeated 
him at Methven, and deserted by his 
friends, Then he had months of dismal 
and dangerous wanderings in the High- 
lands, and finally reached Rathlin Island, 
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on the Irish coast, and there he passed the 
winter. 

Now, Rathlin Island is within view of 
the Carrick shore, and it was natural that 
the eyes of Bruce should be turned with 
longing towards his ancestral halls. Bot 
Turn was now in possession of an 
English garrison under Lord Percy, and 
Bruce was kept out of his own house, as 
well as out of his kingdom. He crossed 
from Rathlin to Arran, and, still in sight 
of Turnberry, began to open negotiations 
with his friends in Carrick. 

He sent over a faithfal follower, called 
Cuthbert, with instructions to sound the 
men of Carrick quietly, and when they 
were all prepared for a rising, to light a 
beacon on Turnberry Head. Night after 
night Bruce paced the beach in Arran, 
anxiously watching for the signal, with his 
two or three hundred followers all ready 
to spring into the boats they had collected 
when the beacon blazed. 

It blazed at last, and then began the 
famous crossing as told by Scott in the 
‘Lord of the Isles.” 

Yet, strange to say, the Castle garrison 
were not disturbed. Scott gives a super- 
natural explanation of the light; but the 
truth seems to have been that some one 
was burning heather on the headland, and 
Bruce mistook the fire for the signal of his 
confederate. Cuthbert met him on the 
shore with the doleful tidings that the 
people were so afraid of Lord Percy’s army 
that they would not rise. 

According to Scott’s poem, Bruce at once 
attacked the Castle, and, putting the 
garrison to the sword, regained his own 
house the next morning. According to 
history, however, he had to pass many 
days in ambush and in ekirmishing before 
he succeeded. According to local tradition, 
he went to hide in the neighbouring caves 
of Culzean, or Colean, and one dark night 
| marched his band in silence acrose to Turn- 
berry, surprised the outposte, and took 
possession, only to be driven out again by 
an army which Percy summoned from 
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Although Bruce did eventually in turn 
drive Percy out of Oarrick, he had to keep 
himeelf concealed in his own earldom for 
a long time, and many are the stories told 
of his adventures and narrow escapes here. 
It was somewhere in this region, too, that 
he defended a pass single-handed against 
a band of Galloway men, rather than 
break the much-needed repose of his 
own followers. But Fortune tarned her 
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wheel in his favour at last. A series of 
victories began at Loudon Hill, which led 
up to the crowning victory of Bannockburn, 
and left him undieputed King of Scotland. 
Thenceforward we find him no more in 
Carrick, and he was the last Earl of 
Carrick who resided at Turnberry ; but the 
title is still borne by his descendant, the 
present Prince of Wales. 

What Turnberry was like in those days 
we may allow Scott to tell us: 


Soft swept in velvet green 
The plain, with many a glade between, 
W hose tangled alleys far invade 
The depth of the brown forest shade. 
Here the tall fern obscured the lawn, 
Fair shelter for the sportive fawn ; 
There, tufted close with copsewood green, 
Was many a swelling hillock seen ; 
And all around was verdure meet 
For pressure of the fairies’ feet ; 
The glossy hollow lined the park, 
The yew-tree lent its shadow dark, 
And many an old oak, worn and bare, 
With all its shivered boughs was there. 


But we do not eee any of that now except 
the ‘‘verdure meet.” In fact, the poet 
Warns US, 


Seek not the scene—the axe, the plough, 
The boor’s dull fence have marr'd it now. 


Bat there are beauties remaining, never- 
theless. There is a long fair stretch of 
wind-swept grass-land leading up to the 
promontory, now crowned by the light- 
tower, and there are magnificent prospects 
of land and sea from its summit, It was 
on this cape, too, that the only witch in 
history who did a good action once wove 
her spells for the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. This was Elcine de 
eat and as the ships came round the 
Mull of Kintyre, she began to unwind a 
great ball of blue yarn. She went on 
unwinding until a great storm arose, and 
every ship went down before the eyes of 
the terrified inhabitants of the Oarrick 
coast; 

Just beyond the promontory to the 
north is the picturesque village of The 
Maidens — a} groups of white cottages 
separated by a stretch of greensward from 
the dazzling beach of a remarkably pretty 
and well-sheltered bay. Here dwells a 
small colony of quiet fisher-folk, under 
the shelter of the guardian eye of Turn- 
berry Light; but in the sands not many 
years ago were found a number of battle- 
axes, silent witnesses of previous conflicts 
in this peaceful retreat. Indeed, if we are 
to believe the venerable Boece, there was 
once in Maiden’s Bay a great British city 
called Carretonium, with high walls and 
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towers, and all the laxuries of the civilisa- 
tion of a pre-historic period. One likes to 
think of this ancient city, and to strive to 
recall its ificence; but there is little 
to help, save one’s imagination. And that 
receives rather a rade check from old 
Boece when he proceeds to set up here a 
King Caractacus, from whom the district of 
Carrick, he says, received itsname, There 
may have been such a King here; but it 
is curious that no one ever heard of him in 
these parts except Boece, 

Just inland from this, however, we come 
to a place which has given a name to one 
of the immortals. This is Shanter Farm, 
where Barns made the acquaintance of one 
Douglas Graham, whom he transformed 
into Tam, and sent forth to the world for 
all time as Tam O'Shanter. Not far from 
this, again, is the house called Glenfoot, 
where lived Souter Johnnie, known to his 
contemporaries, however, as plain John 
Davidson the shoemaker. 

The northern arm of the Maiden’s Bay 
is a fine wooded promontory, not so long 
as Turnberry, but with a bolder front of 
precipitous rock. Here the woods spread 
from sea-marge to hill like a forest, and 
embowered in them is the Castle of 
Culzean, the seat of the Marquis of Ailsa, 
This is one of the show-places of this part 
of Scotland, and is remarkable alike for 
the picturesqueness of its situation and the 
beauty of its trees, gardens, and rockeries. 

The Castle rises sheer from the per- 
pendicular sea-cliffs, beneath which are the 
caves before-mentioned. There are six of 
them, and the tide rises to the level of the 
largest, which runs inland for about two 
hundred feet, and is quite fifty feet high 
The entrance has been built up with free- 
atone, so as to leave a narrow doorway, 
and there is every indication, besides tra- 
dition, that the caves were often used as 
secret habitations in times past. When 
Bruce was here there was no castle at 
Culzean, for the present edifice was 
bailt in 1777; but long before that the 
Kennedies had a dwelling of some sort 
near. 

The Kennedies of Cassillis, however, of 
whom Lord Ailsa is the present repre- 
sentative, had their stronghold at Danure, 
some six miles to the nortb, and also on a 
sea-cliff, after which they had Cassillis 
Castle, moro inland. 

The Kennedies of Oassillis were always 
at feud with the Kennedies of Bargany— 
another ancient Carrick stronghold—and 
it was during one of these feuds that Mure 
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of Auchendrane, an ally of the Bargany 
section, murdered Sir Thomas Kennedy of 
Culzean, and afterwards a young Dal- 
rymple, who was the only witness of the 
crime, The murder of Dalrymple occurred 
on the shore to the south of Turnberry, at 
a farm called Chapeldonan ; and the place 
where the body was buried on the sand, 
only to be washed bare by the vengeful 
sea, is still pointed out. 

This incident was employed by Scott in 
his not very successful tragedy of 
“ Auchendrane.” But, indeed, the stories 
of the feuds of the Kennedies are endless 
in Carrick, and would afford material for 
maby romances. Scott was not at his 
best when he wrote ‘‘ Auchendrane,” or he 
would have made more of the striking 
incidents of the story he tried to utilise. 
The curious reader who wishes to learn 
more of these strange family feuds may 
consult Pitcairn’s ‘‘ Historie of the Kenne- 
dies,” or Robertson’s more recent and more 
imaginative ‘' Kings of Carrick.” 

Oar object, however, was to view the 
Land of Bruce, not that of the Kennedies, 
and for this reason we must vee short 
of the Abbey of Crossraguel, although we 
are within a few miles of it. This abbey 
was founded by King Dancan in 1260, 
and is one of the most complete and well 
preserved ecclesiastical remains in Scot- 
land. But, indeed, all the Land of Oarrick 
is stocked as richly with scenes of historic 
interest as it abounds in beauty of wood- 
land, mead, and river, of wide-spreading 
strands, and of bold, rocky shores. 


A ROUGH ROAD. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Yes, I always take the old road from 
the bottom of the valley to our village, 
perched up on the heighte, instead of the 
new one which goes round the other side 
of the hills. No doubt the new road is 
shorter, better, and more gradual; and 
when there was first talk of making it, I 
was as pleased as any one to think of the 
time and trouble it would save us. But 
before it was finished I wished, from the 
bottom of my heart, that it had never been 
begun. No, I have never made use of it 
yet, never, and, what is more, I never 
shall. If you like, I will tell you why. It 
is ao old a atory now that most people have 
forgotten it, 

Twenty'years ago there was not such an- 
other handsome girl in all the country round 
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as my daughter Léonie. She was the young- | air about him, which he had picked up 


est, the flower of the flock. She was the 
last fledgling left inthe nest after the elder 
ones had married and left us ; and though 
she had always been the hardest of all to 
manage, We were in no hurry for her to go. 


I have only to shut my eyes, and I see her | 0 


still: her white forehead, and her little 
pink ears peeping out from her curly hair ; 
her big brown eyes fall of life; her saucy 
nose bidding you mind your p’s and q’s 
when you bandied words with her; and 
her firm, well-curved mouth and chin 
which said as plainly as words, ‘I’ve not 
come across my master yet, and I doubt if 
I ever shall.” 

People sometimes told us we had spoilt 
her and made her wilful; but at that I 
shook my bead. It was no spoiling that 
had made her what she was; and with all 
her faults she was still a good daughter, 
nor was there a girl in the village who 
could hold a candle to her for pretty ways. 
You needn’t take my word alone for it ; ask 
any one, whose memory can go back s0 far, 
who it was that all the lads in the place 
were in love with in those days, and if 
they: tell the truth they will say Léonie 
Corseau, the daughter of the landlord of 
the “ Epée d'Or.” 

Her mother and I often talked over tbe 
likelihoods of her marriage. It seemed a 
pity that, with a good dowry and lots of 
admirers, she should let the time go on too 
far ; for at the time I am speaking of she 
was turned three-and-twenty. 

“Which of ’em do you mean to take, 
child?” I'd say to her sometimes, when 
one young fellow or another had been 
trying to make himself more agreeable 
than usual; ‘which of ‘em is to carry 
off my little lass, and be landlord of 
the ‘Epée d'Or’ when I retire into private 
life #” 

For I meant Léonie’s husband to have 
the goodwill as part of her dowry. 

‘‘T hope it'll be a long while before any 
one comes to carry me off,” she'd answer ; 
‘and I’m sure there’s no need yet to talk 
of the ‘Epée d’Or’ changing landlords,” 

‘‘Nor there is, lassie; but the time’ll 
come some day, and when it does it is to 
be hoped the right man’ll be in the right 
place ; for instance, such a one as Jacques 
Lambert.” 

Yes, I had a great wish to see her take 
the son of my old chum, the quarryman, 
Lambert. He was as good-looking a man 
as you would need to look for; broad- 
shouldered and stalwart, with a military 


when he served his time in the army. Id 
known him from his babyhood, and I’d 
often thought he was just the one to step 
into my shoes at the ‘‘Epée d’Or.” His 
father and I had spoken of it more than 


nce, 

‘He'll make a rare good husband for 
your girl,” his father had said; “he’s got 
Just that about him that a headstrong girl 
will give in to. His only fault is that he’s } 
a bit jealous; but if she doesn’s provoke } 
him in that way, she'll never know in how 
far he’s her master,” . 

“She’s not all that hard to manage, 
Lambert,” I said. 

*‘ She’s not all that easy, Corseau ; whicli 
you know well, if you'd confess. Still, I'd 
like to have her for a daughter-in-law,” 

What Léonie thought of Jacques was 
not so plain to see. When I brought his 
name into such a talk as I've mentioned 
above, she mostly laughed and tossed her 
head. She wasn’t, however, the girl to 
tell her secrets, and she often passed her 
deeper feelings off with a joke. It was not 
time yet to talk of it seriously, so I con- 
tented myself with watching them, and 
giving him a word of encouragement from 
time to time. 

At last the day came when young 
Jacques Lambert came to me with a bash- 
ful look on his handsome, sunburnt face, 
and asked me if I thought really he would 
do for a husband for Léonie. 

*‘ And what else could I think, Jad?” I 
cried. ‘Why, you're cut out for her. If 
IT hadn’t felt sure of that, you’d have had 
the cold shoulder here instead of the warm 
welcome I’ve always given you. It’s just 
what I’ve been wishing for; and your 
father is of my mind. Only, mark yon, 
not all the fathers, nor mothers either, in | 
the land, could say the last word for my | 
Léonie, You must go to her yourself for 
that.” 

Then he went a bit redder, and looked 
down. 

‘I’ve heard what she’s got to say,” he 
began; then he stopped. 

“Well,” I said, “she didn’t say you 
nay, or you'd have let the matter drop 1” 

“She didn’t say me nay,” he answered ; 
‘‘ she said she had nothing against me, and 
I might come and ask you if you wanted 
me for a son-in-law.” 

“It wasn’t quite the sort of answer 
you'd have liked,” I said ; ‘‘ but that’s her 
way. You mustn’t expect her to leave off 
teazing you yet awhile. She's a good 
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girl, 
manner, 
“But do you think she loves me, Pére 
Corseau?” he asked. ‘If she'd say she 
loved me, she might tease me as much as she 
likes.” 
‘Of course she loves yon, lad,” I said ; 
“but she’s not the one to give herself all 
at once. You'll have to let her drop 
her independence by degrees.. We 
won't talk of the marriage just yet; but 
you'll see, when the time comes, you'll 
have as loving a wife as any one could 
desire.” 

When I talked to her she said but little ; 
certainly she made no mention of love. 

‘I’ve nothing against him,” she re- 
peated ; ‘‘and you are always saying it is 
time I married.” 

‘That's no reason for taking Jacques 
Lambert,” I said, “if there’s any one you 
like better.” 

‘There's no one I like better. I don't 
suppose I ever shall like any one better.” 

That, it seems to me, was all one could 
expect from a girl like Léonie; so the 
matter was settled, and Jacques was as 
happy and proud as could be. Some- 
thing in his way of holding his own 
kept Léonie’s old admirers at a distance, 
and as to her moods, whatever they were, 
he accepted them. If she teased him, he 
bore it ; and if she was silent, he sat and 
watched her with a look in his eyes that 
told you more than all the fine words a 
cleverer man might have found for his love. 

* You're a lucky girl, Léonie Corseau,” 
her friends said to her. : 

‘There doesn’t seem to me to be more 
luck on my side than on his,” I heard her 
say once to this. “ Perhaps not so much, 
if Iam to believe all he tells me about 
myself.” 

‘‘Good gracious! who do you want, if 
Jacques Lambert isn’t good enough for 
you?” 

“Who said I didn’t think him good 
enough?! But I’m sick of being told I’m 
lucky, as if I’d carried off what all of you 
wanted.” 

This was how matters stood when our 
new road was begun, with M. Paal Chaste- 
lain for the chief engineer. 

We had had a good deal to say about this 
M. Chastelain before the works actually 
started. There had been some trouble 
about the survey ; the firat idea had been 
to bring the road across a bit of Lambert's 
land, for which, of course, he would have 
required proper compensation. All the 


though she does pat on that 
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reat of the way it would be along the | 
common land of the mountain. There was 
no reason why M. Chastelain should have } 
made up his mind to save the Government 
the expense of Lambert’s ground—he 
himself pocketed nothing by his economy ; 
and to Lambert, with young Jacques’ 
marrisge on hand, the ready money would 
have been welcome. There was no 
personal feeling in the matter either, for 
we had scarcely seen the managing engineer 
before we knew that, instead of taking a 
cutting through Lambert's vineyard, the 
new road would follow the line of the path, | 
which went scrambling over boulders, and f 
across the boggy courses of mountain 
streams into the highway below. He 
must be a clever man, we said, who would 
undertake to make a broad road wind 
smoothly down that rough mountain slope ; 
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and clever M. Chastelain was, no doubt, 


though to look at him you would not have 
said eo. He looked in no way notable; f 
he was neither tall nor short ; his figure 
was neither bad nor good—he looked 
wiry and flexible, but not a bit smart. 
He wasn’t exactly ugly, yet in his best 
moments you couldn’t say he was good- 
looking—everything about him seemed to | 
me utterly uninteresting, especially his 
cold, blue eyes which gave a keen glance 
at you for a second, and then went back to 
a kind of indifference. He certainly hadn’t 
the presence you'd think necessary to 
manage 4 couple of hundred workmen ; yet } 
he did manage them, and such orders as he 
gave, and such regulations as he made on | 
the works, were strictly observed. 
Beforehe came, he wrote to me saying that 
he should board with us, and he mentioned 
the price he meant to pay. It wasn’t a 
high price, particularly for a time when 
lodgings were likely to be scarce. We 
prepared him a room in proportion to 
what he proposed paying. | 
‘‘ My good man,” he cried, when he saw } 
it, “do you think I can live in a cupboard 3 
I must have room t> turn round—my price 
is a fair one. I hope you don’t imagine I | 
mean to let myself be swindled.” 
‘‘T have no wish to swindle, Monsieur,” 
I said ; “my other rooms are all let.” 
‘There is the room over the kitchen, [ 
father,” said Léonie, who stood by, “ if } 
Monsieur: does not mind the smell of 
the cooking.” : 
I gave her a frown ; there was space in 
the room over the kitchen for three navvier’ 
beds. We should lose considerably by 
such an exchange. 
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“That room,” I began, “would have 
many inconveniences for Monsieur.” 

Bat he interrupted. ‘‘Notso many as 
this ; anyhow, I will see.” And forthwith 
he established himself in the biggest room 
in the house. When I began to scold 
Léonie afterwards, she said she had no 
mind to wait on an unlimited number of 
navvies, which wasn’t so very unreasonable 
from her point of view; certainly, as I 
said to myself, it was not because she was 
so taken with M. Chastelain at first 
sight, that she did auch a bad stroke of 
business. 

A great many of the villagers found 
work onthe newroad. The Lamberts took 
a contract for blasting away the stone round 
the shoulder of the hill, and for conveying 
it to a place where a viaduct would have 
to be built across a wide gully. The 
distance from one to the other was a good 
kilométre, and it would have been a 
puzzle to most of us to say how the stone 
would be got from where it was quarried 
to where it was needed. M. Chastelain, 
however, soon settled that. 

‘* He’s having a double line of temporary 
rails laid,” old Lambert explained to me, 
“along a dry water-course which goes as 
straight as an arrow from where we have 
to blast to the gully. The fall truck 
running down the incline will pull the 
empty one up. All the machinery we 
want is a couple of good cog-wheels, and a 
few hundred métres of cable. It’s a 
capital idea, and I shall see if I can’t 
manage to have such another laid from our 
} own quarry to the river. It would pay 
me back in notime, He’s a sharp fellow, is 
§ Chastelain, and knows his business.” 

Every one said this of him ; but nothing 
more friendly. He gave himself no airs ; 
yet no one seemed to take to him. 
Certainly, he made no advances to any 
one; he went about his work alone; he 
ate his meals alone; he smoked alone; 
and on Sundays he went for a long, solitary 
walk, He was the last man I should have 
expected Jacques Lambert to turn jealous 
of 


N everthelese, one evening when I was 


busy in the bar, Jacques came to me, 
looking very savage. He called me aside, 
and said : 


‘‘ Pére Corseau, I want you to under- 
stand that 1’ll have no nonsense between 
Léonie and this young spark of an 
engineer.” 

If he hadn’t been looking so angry, I 
should have laughed outright. 


‘Bless me, Jacques!” I cried ; “‘ what 
sort of nonsense do you mean? I've seen 
nothing between them.” 

“ There’s none so blind as those who 
won't see,” he went on. “Sarely you 
don’t mean to say you can’t see that for 
him she’s quite-a different girl t” 

“Well,” I said, “and what of that? 
He’s a stranger to us, and a gentleman 
into the bargain; she can’t treat him as 
she would one of her own station.” 

“That's just it,” he said, more angrily 
than before; “he’s a gentleman ; but if I 
am not his equal, I’m not ashamed of the 
difference between us; and what's more, 
I'm not a man to let a promise be made 
into a plaything.” 

‘*Come, come, lad,” I answered, ‘don’t 
make such a fuss about nothing. What 
would Léonie say if she heard you?” 

‘It’s time she did hear something. If 
you don’t believe me, just come this 

” 


And he led me out across the courtyard 
to the garden gate. There he stopped. 

“ Well, Pére Corseav,” he began, ‘‘ what 
do you think of that?” 

‘‘T see nothing so very wonderfal,” I 
replied. ‘The lass is gathering the early 
cherries to send to market to-morrow.” 

I spoke as coolly as I could, though I 
must confess I was a bit sarprised to see 
M. Chastelain standing beside her, holding 
down the boughs while she gathered. 

“Bat it isn’t his business to gather 
cherries, aad it isn’t much in his line, 
either,” said Jacques; ‘‘he wouldn't be 
gathering them by himself.” 

‘‘Of course not,” I said; “they aren’t 
his to gather.” 

At that Jacques turned sharply round 
on me, 

‘T might as well have saved my breath,” 
he said. ‘Of course you take her part. 
‘You think——” 

But I stopped him. 

‘'’m not taking her part,” I said ; ‘ in- 
deed I see no need to; she’s doing nothing 
at all to be ashamed of. They’re scarce 
speaking to one another.” 

In fact, they weren’t; moreover, M. 
Chastelain was drawing down the boughs 
with just the cool, indifferent air be always 
had. Yet, for all that, there was something 
that made me feel a little sorry for Jacques 
as I watched them; and that something 
was the look on Léonie’s face. M. Chaste- 
lain did not seem to be aware of it; yet 
there it was—such au expression of perfect 
joy and contentment es I had never seen 
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ber wear before, for Jacques or for any 
one. What did it mean, and where did 
the great happiness come from that shone 
round her ? | 

I hadn’t much time, however, for ob- 
servation, for they heard our voices, and 
looked towards us. I fancied Léonie gave 
ser ; certainly her face changed as she 
cried : 

“Go and get a ladder, Jacques; there 
are plenty ripe on the upper boughs.” 

As to M Chastelain, he gave no sign 
whatever of having been caught doing 
anything unusual. 

“ A fine crop of cherries, Pére Corseau,” 
he called out; and by the time Jacques 
came back with the ladder, he was gone. 

‘‘T could have come before if I'd known 
you'd wanted help,” Jacques began, in a 
vexed tone. 

‘Better late than never,” she answered, 
laughing ; but she made no excuse for her- 
self, nor did she say how it was that M. 

hastelain came to be helping her. 

After that, I kept my eye upon them ; 
bat I could see nothing that need have 
vexed the most jealous lover—certainly 
nothing that I could have interfered to 
atop. Once or twice I saw M. Chastelain 
stop to speak to her at the well, or while 
she was feeding the poultry; but who 
could forbid him to do that, especially 
with bis quiet, unassuming manner } 

In Léonie, however, there certainly was 
a change, which sometimes I tried -to 
account for one way, sometimes another. 
Could it be that she had been hart by 
Jacques’ jealousy, or was it that she was 
beginning to tame down into what she 
would have to be as a married woman ? 
Or could she be unhappy ? Often she would 
sit with her hands in lap for half an hour. 
That wasn’t like her restless nature; and 
when I rallied her, she would say: “I’m 
tired; there’s such a lot to do with all 
these workmen about.” 

Then another day, when we tried to 
spare her, she would declare no one could 
do her work but herself; that if she had 
not plenty to do she felt dull. Bat 
principally I was worried by the way she 
treated Jacques. She left off all joking 
with him, and she never seemed to have 
a moment to apare for him. 

‘We're uncommon busy, Jacquor,” her 
mother would say sometimes by way of 
excuse ; ‘the child’s run off her lege.” 

“She can find time for doing what she 
likes to do,” he answered more than once ; 
and I knew what he meant, Léonie had 
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by degrees taken all the service tor M, 
Chaatelain into her own hands. 

‘You're not as civil to Jacques as you | 
should be, child,” I said to her. ‘' Leave 
more of the work to Louise, and let him 
have a bit more of your company.” | 

“But what's the good of sitting there ? 
We have nothing to say to one another ; 
and as to Louise, she can’t be trusted 
to remember things, and M. Chastelain 
doesn’t like her to do his room,” 

‘Bother M. Chastelain,” I said ; 
“you've got to spend your life with 
Jacques. My child, I am not scolding } 
you,” I went on, for I saw her eyes were 
filled with tears. ‘‘Courtship is a serious 
matter, and a gir] who has a good husband 
ready to take her shonld count herself 
lucky.” 

“I wish people would leave off calling 
me lucky,” she cried, impatiently ; “I’m 
sick of being called lucky.” 

Altogether one could feel that a storm 
was brewing, and it seemed to me that the 
sooner it broke and cleared the air the 
better. 

‘When they’ve had a good squabble 
and made it up, they'll understand one 
avother better,” I used to say to my wife, 
for I'd never been one to make mountains 
sage of molehills, as Jacques seemed inclined 
to do. 

Besides, when a man is busier than 
usual, he has to put family affairs ont of 
his head, which was my case, particularly 
as our annual fair was coming on, which 
is always the busiest time of the year. 

This fair falls on the fifteenth of August. 
It begins in the morning, with a procession 
through the village and high mass at the | 
church, and it finishes in the evening with 
dancing, which, in those days, was always 
in the big club-room of the “ Epée d’Or,” 
Of course, there was a general holiday, 
and quite early Jacques came, dressed in 
his best, to walk with Léonie to church. 
He had taken it for granted that she would 
go, and he was more than a little vexed 
when he found her in the kitchen, a big 
blue apron round her, and her sleeves | 
tucked up, trussing poultry for dinner. 
She laughed at him when he told her what 
he had come for. 

‘You should have spoken about it last 
night,” she said, ‘and have saved yourself 
the disappointment. The fair-day is no 
holiday at the ‘Epée d’Or,’ and I should 
like to know who'd do my work if I began 
gallivanting at this time of day.” 

"Go along, child,” her mother said ; 
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‘* Louise and I will manage, and I'll call 
Marie Roux in if I want any one else.” 

Bat Léonie shook her head. 

‘‘ What's the use of talking about Louise, 
you know she'll be outside chattering every 
time your back is turned—and Marie Roux 
has gone to church, I saw her go up the 
road with Joseph. Nay, Jacques, I can’t 
go out this morning. Mother knows that 
as well as I do.” 

“She'll be able to go in the afternoon, 
Jacques,” put in the mother. ‘And they 
say that the booths are finer than ever this 
year, and that there’s a real theatre.” 

‘Yes, mother’s longing to see the 
theatre,” Léonie said ; but for herself she 
made no promise, and expressed no wish. 

I was too busy myself all day long to 
take any note of anything; and in the 
evening, after the dancing had begun, my 
wife and I had our hands fall pouring out 
drink, and counting change, or marking 
the score against those who did not pay 
ready money. 

‘‘Té Léonie were here, she'd do this 
better than I can,” I said, as I wrote some- 


re on the slate. 
‘ ’m very glad she isn’t here,” my wife 
replied. ‘I had a job to persuade her we 
could do without her. But Jacques would 
have been very cross if she had kept away 
from the dancing.” 

She had scarcely spoken these words, 
when Jacques himself came into the bar. 

‘Where is Léonie?” he cried, angrily. 
‘‘No one knows anything about her. I 
won't be served so !” 

“She isn’t here, Jacques,” I said, trying 
to look as if I didn’t see how vexed he 
was. ‘I expect if she isn’t among the 
dancers, that she’s busy titivating.” 

“T expect she is,” put in my wife; ‘it 
was late before she was free to go and 
make herself smart.” 

Jacques muttered something, then turned 
on his heel and went away. My wife fol- 
lowed him. <A minute or two later she 
came back and touched me on the 
shoulder. 

“Léon,” she said, “go into the court 
for a minute. Icandowithout you. And 
perhaps you can stop it coming to a regular 
quarrel. Qh, dear, oh, dear! why need 
she worry him so?” 

I made haste to do as she bade me, 
without asking any more particalars, pick- 
ing and choosing as I went the words 
that I thought the most likely to smooth 
matters down. At the back door, how- 
ever, I stopped, too much astonished at 
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what I saw by the light of the August 
moon to remember what I had meant to 
say. There, on the low parapet of the 
well, sat Léonie, in her workaday clothes, 
her elbows on her knees, and her face 
between her hands; behind her, leaning 
against the woodwork, stood M. Chaste- 
Jain, an angry look on his usually calm 
face. In front of them, with his back 
toward me, was Jacques, I knew what he 
was looking like. 

‘*You have been drinking, Lambert,” 
M. Chastelain was saying, in a louder 
tone than I had ever heard him use; ‘ if 
you were in your sober senses you would 
not dare say such things.” 

‘I’m as sober as you are,” shouted 
Jacques ; “ but who wouldn't say what I’ve 
said to the man who's done the mischief 
you've done? I love her a hundred times 
better than you ever could. What 
business have you there? Go away, I tell 
you, and leave her.” 

“You're not master here,” replied the 
other, calmly; “‘and as you are not in a 
state to be left alone with Mademoiselle 
Léonie, I shall stay as long as you do.” 

“Then if you won’t move, she shail. 
Léonie,” he went on, his voice shaking 
with rage, ‘get up, and go into the house.” 
She did not take any notice; he sprang 
forward towards her. At the same time 
M. Chastelain put himself in front of her, 
and crossed his arms over his chest. It 
was high time to interfere; a crowd was 
gathering by the fence, and I heard some 
one say, ‘If they fight, Jacques ‘ll pound 
him to a jelly.” 

‘ Jacques,” I cried, hurrying across the 
yard, and placing myself between them, 
‘' Jacques, M. Chastelain, I can’t stand by 
and see a quarrel of this sort when my 
daughter's at the bottom of it.” 

‘It’s not a quarrel, M. Corsean,” re- 
joined Chastelain, quietly, ‘it is merely a 
tipsy mistake of this rash fellow. Made- 
moiselle Léonie is no more to blame than 
you are. For her sake I will tell you all 
that has passed. I pass across the court- 
yard. I see her sitting by the well, 
evidently tired out with the laborious side 
of the merry-making. I wish her good- 
evening. I commend her wisdom in 
avoiding the fatigues of the dancing. All 
of a sudden swoops down her angry 
fiancé, loads us both with insults and re- 
proaches, and makes an exhibition of 
himself generally. I am ready to excuse 
him on the ground that Aubazine Fair 


comes but once a year, and that the wine 
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one gets at the ‘Epée dOr’ is a. little 
heady ; perhaps Mademoiselle Léonie will 
forgive him for the same reasons, if he 
promises to behave better for the future.” 

It was a wonder that Jacques had let 
M. Chastelain say all this without in- 
terruption ; but he suddenly seemed to 
have grown as cool as the other. 

“It is I who have something to forgive,” 
he said, “and I’m not so sure I shall 
forgive it.” 

he turned and walked away with 
a firm step. In truth he was as sober as 
any of ua. Léonie had slipped into the 
house directly I had come forward into the 
courtyard. 

The next day, at ten minutes past 
twelve, M. Chastelain had not come in to 
his launch. This was unusual, His hour 
was noon, and he was generally as punctual 
asthe sun. Léonie, her face still troubled 
by last night’s storm, kept taking anxious 
glances, now from the door, now from the 
window: 

‘‘Father,” she said, presently, ‘‘ what 
can be the matter? Nota man has come off 
the works yet, and people are going down 
the street all in that direction.” 

I went to the door. She was quite 
right. Instead of the usual midday rush 
of navvies into the village, the current 
seemed to be setting steadily the other 


way. 

" What is the matter 1” I asked. 

‘*There’s been an accident where they 
are blasting,” was the answer I got. 

At which I started off too. When I 
reached the blasting there was no sign of 
anything wrong, except that workmen were 
standing about in knots, talking excitedly. 

“Tg any one hurt?” I asked. 

‘“ He’s worse than hurt, Pére Corseau,” 
was the answer, “unless there's been a 
regular miracle.” 

‘‘Who?” I asked. 

Then I heard all. It was M. Chastelain, 
who had been coming up in the empty 
truck from the viaduct, as he mostly did 
when he wanted to save time. When he 
was within ten feet of the top, the rope 
had broken, and the truck had gone 
spinning over and over down to the gully 
below. 

‘* Who was at the pulley ” I asked, for 
a terrible thought crossed me. 

‘Young Lambert,” they told me. 

Then, in the distance, we saw a crowd 
coming along. Some of the foremost 
carried a stretcher, which was covered over 
with their coata. The Lamberts were 
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the son by the arm. 

‘‘How is it with him?” we asked, 
looking towards the stretcher. 

But no one spoke; there was no need of 
words—you could see how it was in their 
faces. 

‘‘ Jacques,” I whispered, going close to 
him, “ Jacques, say it was an accident.” 

“Tt was, Pére Corseau,” he cried, look- 
ing at me pitifully. ‘ Before Heaven, I 
hadn’t a notion of what was going to 
happen till it was all over.” 

At that minute I pitied him almost 
more than the man who had died such a 
sudden, cruel death. 

There was a terrible stir in the village, 
every one crowding round, women crying, 
men arguing in low tones about the acci- 
dent ; but Léonie was not to be seen. 

When we—the two Lamberts and I— 
went into the house, there she stood. I 
took her hand and drew her aside to where 
we might be alone. 

‘“‘ Here’s Jacques,” I said to her; ‘‘ he’s 
in sad trouble, You've heard what's 
parenet it's your place to comfort 


She drew her hands out of mine. 

“To comfort him!” she cried. “No; 
never. I won’t say you killed him,” she 
went on, t her white face towards 
Jacques. ‘‘ Whether you did or did not, 
I’m not your judge ; and no penalty you 
can pay will bring him back. But there’s 
something I’ve got to say to you; I'd 
meant you to hear it to-day. I must say 
it all the more because he is dead. You 
thought he made love to me on the sly. 
Never once did he breathe a word of love 
to me; and he never would have done; 
he didn’t love me. If you'd been as sharp 
as you thought you were, you'd have seen 
that. But I loved him; I was breaking 
my heart for him; and he didn’t see it, 
either. I might have married you if he 
had never come. If I loved you as I 
loved him, it would make no difference to 
me that a man’s life lies at your door. 
Now go away, and leave me all to 
myself,” 

Of course there waa an enquiry into the 
manner in which M. Chastelain had met 
his death. Nothing, however, was proved 
against poor Jacques. Father and son 
were blamed for letting the rope wear thin ; 
but it was urged in their defence that the 
line was for the transport of stones; that 
M. Chastelain had more than once been 
warned that he risked his limbs every time 


68 
he used it ; that if the rope had broken in 
the ordinary course, the only damage 
would have been to a couple of trucks. 

So Jacques was cleared ; but that didn’t 
make him happy again. He lingered 
about the village for a time, hoping that 
Léonie would soften to him; then, when 
all hope was over—when we'd laid her to 
rest in the ceometery—he went and enlisted 
in the artillery, and since then he has 
never been seen in Aubazine, Another 
engineer finished the new road; but I’ve 
never been along it to see what manzer of 
road it is. o 
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CHAPTER XIII. ‘‘ HOMEWARD BOUND.” 


CERTAINLY a good boatload. 

Private Doolan, number ten company, 
and his certainly much larger, if not better, 
half; Private Davenport, number one 
company; poor Polly Morrison, a slight 
figure all in black ; and, last but not lesst 
—Butcher. 

Batcher in a state of the wildest possible 
excitement and agitation. Of course there 
could be but one object in an expedition of 
this size—in Butcher's opinion—of course, 
they were going to seek for that missing 
master of his who had so evidently 
atrayed away and got lost. Daring the 
morning it chanced that Batcher had come 
upon an old glove at Sir Peyton’s—and 
seized upon it as some zealous paleontologist 
might seize upon a single bone of some 
extinct animal. It was not his master, 
but it was an integral part of him, and, as 
such, to be cherished and made much of. 
This very near resulted in Butcher eating 
the caid glove altogether; but Davenport 
rescued it—at peril of his life, as it seemed, 
from those lusty fangs—though in a pulpy 
state impossible to describe. After this 
the old dog sulked a bit, but brightened up 
immensely when the boating expedition 
above-named was taken in hand. 

You must know — . peers 

ople are arious. ey do things in 
ocuce Nobody can do anything without 
somebody else—or even everybody else— 
helping. It is a way they have ; and, 
believe me, it is not at all a bad way. 
Bardens are less heavy to carry when 
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many hands are put to them; and joys 
shine all the brighter for being shared. 
So satisfied was Butcher as to starting on 
this expedition, that he condescended to 
overlook and ignore the presence of Sweet 
Nancy, who, curled up between Doolan 
and his missis, every now and sgain gave 
a shrill yelp at the boatmen, evidently 
under the impression that they were doing 
something unlawful with the oars. We have 
said poor Polly was all in black ; but the 
effect as a whole was a little patchy, and 
the bonnet on her head was a very 
veteran in bonnets, the startlingly white 
widow's cap beneath it showing up its 
shabbiness cruelly. The fact was that 
many had contributed articles of mourning 
attire, for the young widow's more seemly 
caparisoning. People in the poorer ranks 
of life have a touching longing to show 
respect for the dead in such ways, and 
hands and hearts are all open to help one 
another. I remember in the great cholera 
epidemic, when so many of our regimental 
children were orphaned, the neat black 
dresses in which the little creatures would 
appear on Sundays at our Garrison Chapel 
—the said dresses being provided by the 
men of the company to whom the dead 
and gone parents had belonged. In the 
same spirit—the Divine Spirit of sympathy 
that is the blessed fruit of sorrow—the 
women of the 193rd had put a hand, 
as they called it, to making Jack’s girl 
tidy. How quiet and pale her face beneath 
the widow's cap! How closely little Joe 
—himself as black as any eloe, poor bairn ! 
from head to foot—claung to her hand, 
never letting go even in the boat ! 

At once Butcher recognised the pathos 
of this small black figure, and licked Joe's 
dumpy fingers ; at which Davenport took 
his pipe out of his mouth to say : 

‘Look there, ain’t the dawg got cenee, 
now?” to which Doolan grudgingly replied, 
“Shure, and the baste isn’t a bad-manin’ 
baste altogether,” and the subject dropped, 
because Davenport's indignation was too 
deep for words, Davenport had been 
Jack’s “comrade,” or, as schoolboys would 
say, his ‘“‘chum.” His presence on the 
occasion under consideration was therefore 
nataral. To account for Doolan and the 
missis is more difficult; but Doolan 


looked upon himself as indispensable, and 
Mrs. Dootan said that ‘one faymale 
wanted another faymale to stand by her 
in adversity—praise be!” and Polly said 
very little, but smiled a sad little smile at 
every one being so kind to her. 
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Polly was on her way to see Miss} ‘A secret,” said Mabel ; ‘tell me what 


Mabel. She ‘held a little paper tight, 
tight clasped in ber hand. Her heavy eyes 
looked wistfully round, How brightly the 
sun shone ; how gaily the water sparkled ; 
there was the tuneful clash of a band in 
the distance, and Jack—Jack lay still and 
cold under the dark earth. Jack would 
‘never come no more!” 

In due time the boat reached the Sleima 
shore, and Doolan—Doolan only — went 
with Polly up to the Major's door. It 
took Davenport all his time to hold 
Batcher back by his gilt-nailed collar, for 
Batcher had come too often to Major 
Clatterbuck’s with his master not to have 
suspicions that that gentleman might 
possibly be larking somewhere about the 
premises. Nancie, too, was rebellious, and 
wriggled like a little eel on Mra. Doolan’s 
lap. 

“Some of us came along wid her,” said 
Doolan, explaining matters to Mrs. Clatter- 
buck in the doorway, and indicating Polly, 
who, trembling very much, asked to see 
Miss Mabel. ‘We were apprehensive,” 
said Doolan, using his largest words, ‘' that 
she might be taken wid a wakeness, so a 
are of us came along wid her, my 

y.” 
He stood stiff and rigid while thus ad- 
dressing the Major's wife. The Major's 
soldier-servant, standing modestly in the 
background, was visibly impressed by his 
air and manner, and asked him to “step 
forward,” and take a seat in the kitchen 
until Mrs, Morrison was ready to set off 
home again. But Doolan shook his head, 
and retarned to his companions in the 
boat ; not being in spirits to make himself 
socially agreeable just then. 

Meanwhile, up in Mabel’s room the 
women met—the widowed in life, and the 
widowed in heart. 

If Polly had heard, shuddering, the 
shriek of the fife and the roll of the 
drum as Jack was borne to his last resting- 
place—had not the other, to the “sound of 
violins,” buried the dear hopes of a day 
that was dead, the fond delights that 
were now but as stories told, or as a dream 
when one waketh in the morning 3 

Scarcely less white and wan than the 
new-made widow, looked Mabel Graham as 
she went forward to greet poor Pully. 

‘‘ Why, how tired-like you look, Miss 
Mabel!” said Polly. ‘‘ Maybe I did wrong 
to come; but I couldn’t stay home with 
such a secret in my bress’; and the rest, 
they would come, too.” 


it is, Polly. No more sorrow, surely We 
have had enough of that—we have supped 
fall of it.” 

At another time, her young mistress’s 
hopeless, stricken tone would have aroused 
Polly’s fears; but just now she was too 
much engrossed with the secret to notice 


anything. 

She pulled a narrow slip of paper out 
from the palm of her glove, and spread it 
on the table. | 

‘Miss Mabel,” she said, speaking not 
without a certain awe and fear, “they tell 
me this bit of paper, simple as it looks, is 
worth a matter of—fifty pound.” 

Mabel looked at the paper closely; she 
went on looking, until she could not see 
for tears, 

It was a cheque for fifty pounds, and 
there was the plain, unpretending sig- 
nature : 

‘¢ Amphlett Jones,” 

“ Why, Polly!” said Miss Graham, at 
ast. 

Then some strange impulse — Heaven 
knows what !—came over the girl. She 
bent down, and pressed her lips — how 
pale, how pale they were !—to the name 
at the foot of the little slip of paper. 

Then she said, laying her hand on the 
other’s shoulder, and looking her very 
gravely in the face : 

“Polly, [am going to marry—Mr. Jones.” 

Polly made a strange gesture, wringing 
her hands one in the other. 

‘‘ Miss Mabel,” she said, ‘do you mean 
that? He is good, I’m sure—good and 
true ; he couldn’t hold out his lovin’ hand 
to the widow and the fatherless if he 
waena that. But oh, Miss Mabel, I thought 
—I was sure——” 

‘‘ Never mind what you thought ; never 
mind of what you were sure.” 

Bat the woman would not be silenced. 

‘‘ Love is sweet,” she said, ‘sweet as 
sweet. Don’t I know that, as has lost 
it? A man may be good as good, 
but love is love. Ah, Miss Mabel, dear, 
forgive me! I make too bold. You know 
what Jack used to say—him as ’ull never 
come no more—‘ Youre such a wench for 
talking, Polly—such a wench for talking ;’ 
and it’s true as true.” 

But Mabel put all this aside, very 
quietly, but very firmly. Was it not her 
work in life now and for ever to put from 
her all sentiment and tenderness, all that 
was “sweet as sweet,” all the glamoar of 
passion, all the joy of love $ 
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‘Tell me, Polly,” she said, ‘what -you 
are going to do with all this money. 
Tell me, too, how it was sent to you. 
Were you not amazed at such a stroke of 
lack befalling you?” 

‘You may say that,” said Polly, stroking 
the magic slip of paper with a thoughtfal 
hand; **Mrs. Doolan she fell into the 
wash-tub when she were first told, she 
did indeed ; and Doolau, why, he danced 
a step or two of the double-shufile—there’s 
no man stands the regiment car do the 
double-shufile like Doolan. Then he grew 
sorry-like, and axed my pardon for such 
a step, wi Jack laid low: but he said the 
bit o’ paper seemed like something sent 
right down from heaven, and got in his 
head; I reckon, Miss Mabel, it come 
atraight from the heaven of a good man’s 
heart—for I am sure he is a good man, 
Miss Mabel; and I wish you may be 
{ happy.” 

‘Tell me, Polly,” said her young 
{ mistress, quickly, ‘how did Mr, Jones 
4 send this to you?” 

‘‘Ah, miss, it was the doctor brought 
it, and he'd tears of joy in his eyes, that 
had he. It’s Dr, Musters has the heart to 
feel for us all, same as though we were 
his own kith and kin. Why, when he 
cut Jimmy O'Brion’s leg off, you'd have 
thought it was his own; and Jimmy were 
greatly comforted, and, when he come out 
of the sleep, his first word was to know 
would the leg have Christian burial. It 
weighed on his mind most of all to think 
of his leg being done by like as if it was a 
heathen ; besides, some had told him if it 
weren’t blest it ’ud never rise, and Jimmy 
thought he’d cut but a poor figure that way. 
Bat Doolan—eh, dear !—but Doolan’s the 
§ clever lad—Doolan said, ‘How about 
them as go down into the say ?’ says he. 
‘The leg’s safe enough, the crathur,’ says 
he. Bat la! la!” said Polly, breathless 
with the abstruse theological argument in 
which she had engaged, “how I do ran 
on! I'd ought to have Jack to check me 
4 off, same as he'd used to—same as he'd 
to——” 

‘And now, Polly,” said Miss Mabel, 
‘tell me, what are you going to do?” 

‘Going straight away home to mother, 
me, and little Joe, and the baby. Oh, 
Miss Mabel! it seems too good to be true. 
IT have so dreaded that three months’ kep’ 
en the strength, and then your rations 
stopped, and... Well, well, I needn't 
think about it now, need I? But it seems 
strange to leave Jack behind ; strange to 
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have seen him lying so atill, with the curl 
in his hair like life, and the emile on his 
bonnie lips—the smile that death left for to 
greet me, that death couldn’t take away.” 

At this juncture the door was flung open, 
and all sentiment put to flight by the 
arrival of the scramble, very much 
sobered by the remembrance of Jack's un- 
timely end, it is true; but still the 
“scramble,” and nothing but it They 
were all round Polly in a moment, except 
Phil, who swarmed up into her arms by 
some process only known to her and him- 
self, and hugged her as tight as wax. 
Phil went straight to the point, without 
any of that circumlocation which an older 
hand would have employed. 

“T benny solly Jack be’s drownded in 
Ba biggy sea, 1 do be’s, de —ar Nurse 

0° a 

How she kissed him—how she cuddled 
him—how she cried over him! The other 
children, seeing this, tried to draw him 
away; but Polly wouldn’t have it so. 
Indeed, Phil eventually accompanied her 
down to the boat, and was very gracious 
to its occupants, fearlessly patronising 
Batcher, and laying his little pinky palm 
upon that mighty head. 

‘Lord love him! Who'd hurt the likes 
of him?” said Davenport, when Mrs. 
Doolan showed signs of nervousness. 
“What d’you take the dawg for ?” 

Then the boat-load set off on its return 
journey, Jim, to the very last, moat 
pressing in his enquiries as to whether 
the: baby’s eyes were open yet, which 
sent Doolan and Davenport into respect- 
ful convulsions, while Doolan and 
Polly made signs of admiring astonishment 
to each other; Polly by no means sorry 
that one of her own “little gentlemen” 
should show off to such advantage. 

It was later than the Major had expected 
when Mr. Jones arrived that afternoon. 
The Major had thought that a zealous and 
ardent lover would acarcely restrain his 
impatience of the empty hours passed away 
from the loved one’s side. He met Mr. 
Jones almost at the landing-place, and 
told him that Mabel was in the drawing- 
room, , 

She was not there, but her lover—for 
indeed he was that, however unsuitable 
he might deem himeelf, however unsuitable 
other people might deem him—had not 
long to wait. 

She came in, floating —so it seemed 
to him—on the golden shaded light, 
floating in like some white-robed angel, 
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beautiful, and sweet, and good. Every 
time he saw her freshly, he freshly 
wondered at his own audacity in having 
4 asked for such a gift from fortune. Every 

time he saw her freshly he made fresh 
reaolves as to what he would do to try and 
make her happy—plans as to how he would 
think, and plan, and strive, and try, and 
crave of heaven the gift of wisdom, to 
ae and to see what would please her 

t. 

These had been his thoughts, his as- 
pirations every time they met. What his 
thoughts were now, the future alone may 
reveal to us. 

She came right up to him, close to him, 
so close, that for her to come like that of 
her own free will, set his heart throbbing, 
and his hands trembling, made him con- 
scious of a thrill of delight. She laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

“You have been s0 good—so good; I 
thank you for it in my heart of hearts.” 

Truth to tell he was somewhat em- 
barrassed at this. He could not be sure 
what she was speaking of; he did not 
know how far, or how short, her knowledgo 
went, of the way in which matters stood 
between himself and—the Major. 

He took her hand gently in his own. 

“If I have pleased you, I am very glad.” 

At the sound of his voice Mabel started. 
There is nothing that so subtly tells of a 
change in a man or woman’s personality as 
the voice; for the human voice is an in- 
atrument of so exquisite a timbre that one 
inflection higher or lower, deeper or more 
restrained, alters the key of the whole 
music—or creates discord, as the case may 
be. There was no discord in the voice of 
Amphlett Jones, but, it was not the same 
voice as that to which Mabel had listened 
hitherto Nor yet — hearken as she 
might—would she ever hear that voice 
again! Nay, as she looked at him earnestly 
in the faint light, she saw that his face was 
# changed—marvellously, yet inexplicably 
changed. In the eyes was a strange, 
luminous light, a look of yearning, yet of 
fixed earn His ayes eer ri 
feature A ett Jones ; the 
one gift a younger and handsomer man 
might have envied him. It seemed that 
the ruddy mottled colour had departed 

ntly from his cheek, and his lips 
were set and sad, yet with a sweetness of 
smile—when the err ang we had 
something very touching and pathetic in 
it. His saniee to Mabel was changed 
also. Something was gone, she could not 
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define what. His thought for her, his 
tenderness, his gentle ways, were all, as it 
were, things impersonal. They centred 
upon, and had reference to her alone. He 
seemed to stand apart, somewhere very 
far off; and as he watched her, he 
looked as we look when we are about to 
take an eternal leave of what is infinitely 
precious, but in which we have neither 
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part nor lot. 
“Polly has been... .” said Mabel, 
drawing a long breath, and conscious of a 


little shiver even in the glow of that Malta 


y. . 

“Oh; it is that,” said Mr. Jones. 
“Tat was a little pleasure I could not deny 
myself, and now you, too, are pleased— 
that is well.” 

He still held her hand—but loosely, 
looking at ita pretty whiteness every now 
and then, as though it were some beautiful 
helpless creature he had captured, and 
would fain set free. Now and again he 
raised it, and touched it lightly with his 
lips; but even in this was no urgency of 
poasession. 

‘Come here,” he said, drawing her to the 
low couch by the window, “come and sit 
down beside me—I have something to tell 
you... .” 

‘There is nothing the matter—you are 
not ill$” said Mabel. 

“Ill Oh no—I have cast all that 
away since I came to your island. Dodson 
will be quite astonished with me when I 
get home—quite—and, by the way, that 
brings me to what I have to say e 

‘* Dodson brings you, do you mean ¢” 

“Yes, Dodson. The fact is, Dodson 
wants me— which is, you must know, 
another way of saying that business wants 
me, I had not thought to leave you so 
soon. I¢ is not the plan I had laid out for 
myself—not atall....notatallL...” 

He spoke in a low, dreamy way, now 
indeed for Mabel to observe in him—and 
his eyes gazed thoughtfally out at the 
garish bars of light seen through the 
blinds. He seemed to be watching some- 
thing as we watch a faneral whose cortége 
carries out of our sight some precious thing 
—precious still, though no longer warm 
with life and love as once it has been. 

“And you must go—now—at once—is 
that what you mean ?” said Mabel, a pang 
of remorse cutting her like steel, as she 
was conscious of a sense of relief and 
coming freedom. | 

‘No; not quite at once,” he answered, 
with such a sad little smile that her shame | 
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quite at once. I cannot baulk myself 
altogether of what I have coveted s0 
much—I shall give myself——” — this 
with a long, deep breath—“ six whole 
days—then—Dodaon and businese—or—I 
ought to say, business and Dodson—shall 
have their way——”’ 

When first the Major was told of this 
arrangement he looked grave, and got 
what his family called the “ fidgets”; but 
after a long, and it must be supposed plea- 
sant interview with Mr. Jones in the 
“den,” took a brighter view of things, and 

with such a verve and charm that 
evening that the boys crept out of bed in 
their nightgowns to listen, making the 
stone stairway into quite a sort of amateur 
Jacob’s ladder for the nonce. They had a 
real good time until Jim and Algie, 
fighting—in a most unangelic manner, it 
must be confessed—for the best place on 
the said ladder, damaged King Baby, and 
caused that monarch to air his grievances 
loudly and bring Mabel hurriedly to the 
rescue, 

There was a bump the size of a 
pigeon’s egg on the kingly brow, and 
brown paper, vinegar, and kisses had to be 
freely applied ; not only so, but Phil had 
to be carried into the sitting-room and 
there held on sister’s lap, to listen to 
Pap sing ‘‘The Minstrel Boy.” Jim 
also slid in somehow—he was a very eel 
of a boy for slipping into places where he 
had no manner of business to bb—and now 
being promoted to a sleeping-suit, con- 
sidered himself fit for any society at any 
hour of the twenty-four. Nevertheless, he 
was glad to avail himself of the shadow of 
Mabel’s chair, and, from that point of 
vantage, listen greedily to the melting 
tones of Pap’s voice. He also thought 
fit to say, in a pig’s whisper : 

**D’ye know, Mab dear, Cap’en Rowan’s 
going on leave, ’mediately—give you my 
word ; the Honourable Bob said so. He 
said ‘ Bai Jove,’ you know, he said it many 
times, ‘I think Cap’en Rowan’s about off 
by now. He’s going to join again out in 
a new place—a place where it’s always 
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and you shoot ’em, you know, just as you 


like,’ that’s what the Honourable Bob 
says, and he ought to know. He says 
he should like to go to that place, and 
shoot stags ; but we haven’s got the route, 
have we !—it’s only the Brigade. I don’t 
think Cap’en Rowan’s going to come and 
say good-bye to us,do you? I call that 
mean. I think he’s forgotted us a good 
lot lately.” 

Here Phil looked up with an aggrieved 
face, blinking from under his pent-house 
of brown paper. 

“Don’t skees me so tight, Mabel,” he 
said; “I can’t get mine breff. I be’s 
benny sad wis this sing on mine head, an’ 
I can’t be skeesed.” 

. Jim proved to be right. 

Captain Rowan did not come to say 
good-bye. He wrote a little letter to Mrs. 
Clutterbuck, but as nobody else saw it, no- 
body was the wiser. That dear lady’s eyes 
were very red all the next day—a fact 
which the Major laboriously ignored—and 
the Honourable Bob and his friend Ginger, 
who looked in to tea, were in such a low 
state that every one was very glad when 
they went away, which they did in company 
with Mrs. Carbonel, who was not only low, 
but algo frightened to note that Mabel 
carefally avoided holding any kind of 
speech with her, except in the full publicity 
of the assembled family. 

Mrs. Carbonel was terribly aggrieved. 
She had done her best the night before to 
give Charley his chance ; and nothing had 
come of it. She had hung about the door 
of that floral tent until forced away by a 
partner who would take no denial, and 
then, just as with a wild, final shriek the 
violins ceased to play, she had caught a 
glimpse of Captain Rowan’s figure leaping 
into a boat—— 

Bah! what were the men made of 
Would Fred—her Fred—have let her go 
like that? Not he! He would have 
taken her with him. Where? Oh, any- 
where! What did it matter? And then, 
being by this time safe in her own room, 
Mrs. Carbonel had a “good cry,” and 
vowed that she would never take an interest 


snowing, and stags walk about the streets, | in a love-affair again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Two days after the Sanday on which 
Helen, Humphrey, and Selma dined at 
the Cornishes’, Mervyn Dallas was left 
alone at home with the prospect of a soli- 
tary fortaight, and Mra Cornish asked 
her to come and spend the time with 
them. Roger, whose business arrange 
mente at that time were rather unsettled, 
was a good deal at home just then, and 
the ice having been so thoroughly broken 
between them, Selma’s old lover and her 
enthusiastic little adorer found a constant 
bond of sympathy, and an unfailing topic 
for téte a-téte conversations, in Selma's 
perfections. 

The bitter and unpardoning animosity 
which had lurked in the tone of almost 
every one who had hitherto spoken or 
written to him of Selma—though any 
open expression of such a feeling to him 
had from the very first received a simple 
and decided check—had been a constant 
distress and reproach to Roger. That she 
should lose affection and respect for what 
he looked upon as entirely his own fault, 
hurt him almost as though he himself had 
actually done something to lower her in 

pular estimation. The bitter pain of 

is first disappointment was past for him 
now, although he hardly realised the 
fact ; the element of reverent uncertainty 
which had been so prominent a charac- 
teristic of his love, had come to his help 


in his trouble, and he had grown, with |d 
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time, to look upon the girl he had lost as 
an altogether superior order of being, to 
be admired and worshipped as such, bat 
to be thought of no longer with the 
simple, protecting love which such a man 
as Roger Cornish gives to his wife. 

To hear her talked of as Mervyn talked 
of her, to be able to dwell on her beauty 
and her general perfection was, to him, 
like the restoration of his owa self-respect. 
That the conversation which began with 
Selma should not invariably end with her, 
was not s0 wonderfal as it seemed, on re- 
flection, to Roger. 

Mervyn's visit to the COornishes was 
drawing to a close, when Halen, coming 
in one afternoon about tea-time, as she 
often did, found the whole party assembled 
in the drawing-room. Roger and Mervyn 
were both there, and, after a few minutes, 
a most unusual fit of silenca and abstrac- 
tion seemed to come over Helen, which 
lasted until she found herself in Sylvia’s 
bedroom, whither the latter had conducted 
her to inspect something or other—Helen 
was not quite sure what. She was atand- 
ing with the recent purchase in question— 
a hat—in her hand, looking at it vaguely, 
when she said, slowly : 

‘« Sylvia, have you noticed anything ?” 

Sylvia looked at her quickly. 

‘What sort of thing, Helen?” she 
asked, looking down again at the hat, on 
which Helen’s eyes were also fixed. 

“ gk 2 and—and Mervyn,” said Helen. 
And then she and Sylvia looked up 
simultaneously, their eyes met, and the 
new hat was nearly demolished as they 
suddenly and vigorously embraced. ‘Oh, 
my dear!” cried Helen, joyfully. ‘Is it 
really, do you think? How long has it 
been going on? Qh, tell me all about it, 
0 ! ” 
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‘We all think so,” returned Sylvia, 
eagerly, as though she were only too 
delighted to talk ahont it. ‘I don’t 
believe they’ve any idea of it themselves, 
yet; it would take them ever so long to 
think of such a thing, you know. But 
wouldn’t it be delightful * ” 

“Nothing could possibly be better,” 
answered Helen. ‘ Selma will never really 
sik ih herself until he is married ; and 
perhaps when there’s no doubt as to his 
being quite—quite cured, you'll all forgive 
her, Sylvia?” she finished wistfally. 

‘We have—we have quite forgiven 
her,” protested Sylvia; “if it is because 
she can’t forgive herself that she hasn’t 
been here since that Sunday, I think she 
ought to make an effort, Nell. Mother 
has spoken about it several times.” 

* She is so busy,” said Helen, apologeti- 
cally, not mentioning that she had eeveral 
times made energetic, but entirely un- 
successful, attempts to get her sister to go 
with her to make the call on her aunt 
which mere civility required. ‘She is so 
very busy, Sylvia.” | 

aac moment's silence, and then 
Helen, returning to the topic from which 
they had gone off at a tangent, said : 

Oh, I shall be so anxious to hear how 
they get on, Sylvia—Mervyn and Roger, 
I mean. I suppose I'd better not say any- 
thing to Selma yet, in case—in case it 
should be a false hope.” 

“ T wouldn't, certainly,” returned Sylvia, 
promptly, thinking that Selma might very 
well wait. ‘I’m so glad you noticed it, 
Helen. I’ve been longing to talk to you 
about it, We are so pleased.” 

But the Cornishes’ satisfaction was 
nothing to Helen’s. It seemed to her that 

versatile just the one thing that 
could and would put everything straight 
and lift the shadow of self-reproach 

from Selma’s mind. That Selma suffered 
greatly from an exaggerated feeling of 
remorse and shame at her own conduct 
towards Roger, was the dominant principle 
in Helen’s consideration of her sister at 
present, and had coloured all her in- 
pressions for many months, She would 
have hailed the news of his marriage to 
any one, almost, with joy, and she could 
hardly restrain herself from telling Selma 
of the probabilities that very evening. 
She contented herself, however, with men- 
tioning that Mervyn was atill with the 
Cornishes, and that Roger had atill very 
little occupation, placing the two facts 
significantly near to one another; and 
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during the weeks that followed, as her 
hopes rose higher, and her satisfaction 
increased every day, she never came from 
the Cornishes’ without having something to 
tell Selma in which the names of Mervyn 
and Roger occurred in close proximity. 
Helen was anxious that her sister should 
call with her, because of what Sylvia 
had said and because Mra, Cornish had 
several times hinted as to her non- 
appearance, and also because she wished 
her to have a chance of seeing with her 
own eyes what was likely to happen—as 


she might easily do any day at the | 


Cornishes’ house, where Mervyn was con- 
stently to be found. ButSelma was never 
abiv to go ; all Helen’s representations and 
arrangemente for her were quietly put 
aside with a reference to her work. 
Nobody who knew how her days were 


spent could have said that her words } 


were an idle excuse. Tyrrell had arranged 
for the series of matinées for which she had 
begged—as an experiment, he announced 
—and though he altegether declined even 


| to hear of more than one every fortnight, 


the amount of work which Selma contrived 
to get out of them was positively amasing 


to him. She rehearsed with him, and she 


rehearsed with the company as often as she 
could persuade him to call a rehearsal ; and 
he knew that she must study hard at home 


to atrive in so short a time at the results § 


she attained. She went into every minutest 
detail of dress which could possibly affect 
the correctness of the picture she was to 
make, with a feverish thoroughness, 

Miss Tyrrell’s lamentations over her 
were bitter and incessant. After her 
success as Bianca, invitations for all sach 


“quiet” entertainments as were given in }- 
Lent showered upon her through that oe 


and she refused them one and all. 

was too busy, she said, to go out in the 
afternoon, and too tired after her day’s 
work to go out in the evenitig. 

‘She has a chance for which any other 
girl would give ten years of her life,” 
bewailed Miss Tyrrell, as she received one 
refusal after another. ‘‘ And she is simply 
throwing herself away over this ridiculous 
mania for improvement. Of course, I 
know,” she added, as Tyrrell’s mouth took 
a cynical twist at this very plain speaking, 
“of course, I know that an artist must be 
devoted to her art ; but still, I do not see 


‘why Selma should refuse the Duchess’s 


dinner ”—which was the immediate cause 
of Miss Tyrrell’s outbreak. ‘She is 
absolutely overworking herself, too, John. 
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I thought her looking quite haggard the 
other day, and altogether strained and 
tired. She'll loee her beauty if she isn’t 
careful, and then what will all this work 
do for her ¢” | 

John Tyrrell, to whom this harangue 
was addressed one morning at breakfast, 
made no attempt to reply to it. Selma 
was, in fact, something of a perplexity to 
him. He was well-used to what his sister 
defined as her ‘mania for improvement,” 
but there was something about her manner 
of working lately which was new to him— 
something which he had once found him- 
self defining as “desperate.” The word, 
though he dismissed it the first time it 
occurred to him with a little contemptuous 
smile, came back to him again and again ; 
and the more keenly and carefally he 
watched her, the leas he understood her, 
It annoyed him, and it also annoyed him 
that, often as they met for purposes of 
rehearsal, Selma’s whole mind was in- 
variably concentrated on the matter in 
hand, and she neither heard nor under- 
stood him when he attempted to “ waste 
the time,” as sho expressed it, in desultory, 
personal conversation. 

It was a —_ warm, April day, nearly 
two months the family dinner-party 
at Mrs. Cornish’s, and into Selma's pretty 
sitting-room the soft spring air floated 
through the open window with a pleasant 

ion of country flelds and flowers in 
its breath. But its gentle touch was un- 
noticed by Selma ; she was walking up and 
down the room, her face flushed and tired- 
looking, and with a look in her eyes as 
though the concentration she was giving 
to the new part she was studying so in- 
defatigably was a painfal effort of will. 
She had been working for nearly two 
hours, and the flush on her cheeks was 
fading and leaving it very white, when 
there was a knock at the door, and the 
servant told her that Mr. was 
downstairs, and had asked to see her. 

‘The dining-room door was open, miss, 
and Mr. said he would go in there 
ae eect to — er on business,” 

ed the girl, apologetically. 

‘Very well, thank you, Mary,” said 
Selma, as she went quickly downstairs, 
wondering a little what the business could 
be that was so important. It was the first 
time Tyrrell had been to the house to see 
her 


ey hope there’s nothing wrong, Mr. 
Tyrrell?” . she began, nervously, as she 
entered the room. 
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Tyrrell was standing with his back to 
the door looking at a picture—a sketch 
of Selma which Humphrey had done lon 
ago, and given to Helen. He ¢t 
= as she spoke, and came towards 

er. 

*‘ How do you do?” he said, quictly, as 
they shook hands. ‘Don’t look 0 
anxious, there is nothing wrong.” 

“*T am getting nervous, I believe,” she 
said, as she sat down, with a little laugh, 
which was somehow not quite natural. 
“IT was afraid something might have 
a 

“To give you more work?” he in- 
caer looking at her curiously. 

‘No, indeed,” she protested, 
feverishly. ‘On the contrary, I was 
afraid something might have happened 
postpone the next matinée,” 

He sat down close to her, and said, his 
voice very musical, with what seemed to 
Selma kindly solicitude : 

‘Selma, you are looking very tired. 
Am I overworking my ‘ leading lady ’?” 

‘‘No!” she cried, vehomently, turning her 
face away from him, and pressing her hands 
against her pale cheeks as the colour flew 
to them. “I’m not tired—not in the 
least! And if I were, you know that it’s 
only a necessary part of it. You said it 
was a struggle, and a constant effort | 
Pattee him again as if 

e i as ing him to 
notice the inconsistency of pal ocd and 
he understood at once that she was re- 
ferring to the words he had once said to 
her about an artist’s life—the life from 
which she had then been turning away. 

“Did 1!” he said, quietly, “I said 
then, at the same time perhaps, that the 
struggle brought its own reward! Do 
you find it so #” 

She was still looking straight at him, 
but apparently she did not see him; at 
least, she was quite unconscious of his 
eyes. Her colour came and went, her lips 
set themselves, her eyes were dark and 
burning. At last, as though she forced it 
from herself, her answer came, vehement, 
almost passionate in its protestation. 

“Yes!” she cried. ‘ Yes, yes, yes!” 
Then apparently becoming conscious of 

, and her excitement, she rose 
abruptly, and going to the window, stood 
there, with her towards him, looking 


out, 

He did not speak to her. He was quite 
aware that he had had a glimpse at the real 
Selma, as she was at present, such as he 


no, 
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had not had for months, and he was more 
annoyed than ever with himself for not 
being able to understand what he had seen. 
He was still reflecting when she turned 
again with all the excitement gone from her 
face. 


“T your pardon,” she said, with a 
faint smile. ‘I’m afraid I've been gushing. 
There is something you want to talk about, 
isn’t there ¢” 

There was a good deal about which 
Tyrrell wanted to talk—about which he 
had wanted to talk for some time ; but, 
above all things, he despised a man who 
risked a hair's breadth for want of patience, 
and he said : 

Yes. I came to tell you that Arnold 
will design your dresses for Pauline if you 
have settled nothing about them yet. He 
must have an answer to-night ’—Tyrrell 
did not mention that the obligation was of 
his own making—‘‘so I thought I had 
better see you this afternoon.” 

‘* How kind of you,” said Selma, grate- 
fally. ‘Don’t think me very ungratefal 
if I say that my brother-in-law is doing 
them for me, and I won’t trouble Mr. 
Arnold. He is very kind, but it seems to 
me that he hasn't much idea of character. 
I'm afraid, thougb,” she added, hesitatingly, 
and with that deference in her tone with 
which she always considered a proposition 
of his, ‘‘I’m afraid you would have liked 
him to do them as you've taken all this 
trouble about it ¢” 

“T don’t care in the least,” he replied, 
with a slight smile. ‘ Your brother-in-law’s 
designs are always excellent.” 

“Come up and see them, and have some 
tea,” she said. ‘ Humphrey is taking a 
little holiday, and he will be delighted to 
see you, and so will Helen. They are both 
in the studio.” 

She had risen as she spoke ; but he did 
not follow her example immediately. He 
sat looking up at her as she stood in the 
fading sunlight of the April afternoon. 

* T came to see you,” he said. 

* But you are not in a harry? Oh, do 
come |” 

“T want to talk to you, Selma.” 

Her face changed instantly. 

“Ob, I beg your pardon!” she said. 
‘“T did not know there was anything else. 
What is it $” 

He looked at her for another instant, 
and then he rose, abruptly. 

‘‘T dare say it will keep,” he sald. ‘I 
shall be delighted to go upstairs. Ob, by- 
the-way,” he went on, “ my sister sent you 
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this, and said you were to send an answer. 
She also said that she would not write to 
you, as she left it to your common-sense to 
decide. I suppose, however, that your 
common-sense and hers are likely to decide 
differently.” 

His smile as he spoke was not a pleasant 
one, Hoe knew better than to hurry Selma 
into a social position which she did not 
care to fill; but her steady refueal of the 
invitations she received annoyed him little 
less than it annoyed his sister. 

‘“T—am I to send an answer by you !” 
asked Selma, looking up from the imposing 
card of invitation she had drawn from its 
envelope. ‘I's a fancy dress ball!” 

“One of the biggest things of the 
season,” he assented. ‘No, you'd better 
think about it and write.” 

And then, as she turned with a smile 
and a little shake of the head, he opened 
the door for her, and followed her up- 
stairs. 


‘We hear that Humphrey's Academy 
picture is capitally hung,” said Selma, as 


they went. ‘I hope——” she opened the 
studio door as she spoke, and stopped 
suddenly. 


The next moment Mervyn Dallas, who 
was calling on Helen, had placed her cup 
of tea hastily upon the table, and had 
rushed across the room in her most im- 
pulsive way, and was embracing Selma, 
unobtrusively, but with something almost 
tremulous in her vehemence, while Helen 
and Humphrey shook hands with Tyrrell. 

‘‘You dearest dear,” she said, not the 
leas enthusiastically because the presence 
of Tyrrel], who was almost a stranger to 
her, caused oe to — bs oe ae 
vehement whisper. Then, releasing 
she said, shyly: How do you do, Mr. 

ll?” And as he, having shaken 
hands with her with the faintest possible 
smile of amusement, followed Helen to 
the tea-table, she turned to Selma once 
more, and gave her another furtive little 


hug. ‘I thought I was never going to 
see you again,” she wenton. “ Are you 
always going to be so busy? I’ve been 


here ever so many times, and they’ve 


always told me that you were at work, or 
at rehearsal, or busy about a dress or some- 
thing. D» you know I haven’t seen you 


since—since ’—Mervyn faltered, stopped, 
and crimsoned. She and Selma had not 
met since the Sunday dinner at Mrs. 
Cornish’s, 

But Selma did not colour. Perhaps it 
was the pale gravity of her face and the 
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curious quiet of her manner that gave 

n’s eyes, as she looked at her, a 
slightly deprecating and wistful expres- 
sion. 

“I am very busy,” answered Selma, 

‘Have you been here long, 
Mervyn ?” 
. Mervyn made noreply. Her expressive 
little face was raised to speak when all at 
once it changed suddenly and completely. 
She was facing the door to which Selma’s 
back was turned, and she had seen R»ger 
Cornish come into the room. 

“T thought I might come up,” he said, 
apologetically, as he shook hands with 
Helen, who, having given Tyrrell the cup 
of tea she had been pouring for him, had 
come forward with a smile to meet her 
brother-in-law. ‘I didn’t know——” 

He broke off, not liking to say that,he 
had not expected to find any one beside 
themselves. He shook hands with Selma, 
and then he turned to Mervyn, and there 
was something in his look and manner as 
he did so, something in the eyes she lifted 
4 for a moment to his face, which made 
Helen glance triumphantly at her sister 
q as she stood next to Mervyn, with a 
delighted conviction that the moment for 
4 which she had waited so impatiently had 
come at last. It was quite a disappoint- 
# ment to her to see that Selma had turned 
and moved suddenly away to where 
Homphrey and Tyrrell were standing 
talking together—a atrikingly contrasted 


“I don’t believe she saw,” thought 


4 Helen. 


There was a curious mutual interest and 
a liking between Humphrey Cornish and 
m John Tyrrell, utterly at variance as were 
their schemes and ideals of life. Each 
4 man was conscious that there was more in 
a the other than was easily to be fathomed ; 
s Humphrey believed that the best of John 
Tyrrell had never been drawn out, and 
q@ Tyrrell liked and respected the quiet 
4 painter without troubling himself to define 
@ the reason. They met seldom enough, but 
4 when they did meet, they had always 
a plenty to say to one another; and as 
Selma joined them now, Humphrey, who 
4 was speaking, did not break off, though 
his smile included her instantly in the 
Z conversation. It was Selma who inter- 
~ rupted him, abruptly : 
. ‘*Hamphrey,” she said, “Mc. Tyrrell 
3 6would like to see the Pauline sketches.” 
7 At the first sound of her voice, high- 
4 pitched, and almost harsh, though not 
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loud, both men turned simultaneously to 
look at her. Then Humphrey glanced 
quickly from her face to where Roger and 
Mervyn still stood together, dilating to 
one another on the extraordinarily acci- 
dental eharacter of their meeting, and 
saying, quietly : 

‘With pleasure, Selma. They are on 
this table,” led the way to the other end of 
the room. . 

‘What a capital studio you have 
here,” observed Tyrrell, as he followed 
him with Selma. 

John Tyrrell had come to the house 
that afternoon determined, if possible, to 
get some clue to the indescribable change 
which he had noticed in Selma. He had 
only seen Roger Cornish once —on the 
October afternoon when he had gone to 
Selma with her release from her firet pro- 
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fessional engagement, and she had proudly — 


introduced him to the rman she was to 
marry—but he had known “ the colonial 


fellow ” again the instant be had appeared © 


in the doorway, though until that moment 
he bad had no idea that he was in Lon- 
don. The sight of her old lover, and the 
atrange ring in her voice as she spoke to 
Humphrey, taken in combination, had not 
only given him—as it seemed to him—the 
clue he wanted, but had let in a flvod of 
light upon the position, of which he him- 
self, John Tyrrel], was, in his own cal- 
culations, the centre figure. It was a 
light which not only roused all his in- 
tellectual faculties, but which stimulated, 
as they were not often stimulated now, all 
the calculating impulees into which he had 
subdued his passions; but as he uttered 
his complimentary comment on the studio, 
and strolled with Selma across the room, 
it would have been impossible to tell that 
anything in the least unusual was passing 
in his mind. 

Humphrey silently produced the 
sketches, and Selma talked about them, 
describing the material and the colouring 
she proposed to use, rapidly, and rather 
incoherently, answered now and then by 
an appreciative word or two from ; 
Humpbrey had not spoken, and had hardly 
looked up from the sketches, when Helen, 
from the other end of the room, said : 

“Humpbrey, will you come here for 
® moment and tell Roger something ?” 

As he left them, with a word of excuse, 
silence fell upon Selma and Tyrroll. 
Selma, standing in shadow, was looking at 
the little group near the tea-table where 
Humphrey had joined, not Roger, but 
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Helen, ‘Tyrrell looked at her for a 
moment, and then followed the direction 
of her eyes He saw Roger with Mervyn’s 
tea-cup in his hand, his face towards them ; 
he saw him bend down and give it her, and 
then, sitting down in the chair next her, 
lean forward and speak to her—the words 
themselves were lost in the words which 
Were passing between Helen and Hum- 
phrey ; but Roger’s face, as he spoke, was 
plainly visible. Then Tyrrell turned and 
looked again at Selma; and, as he saw the 
expression on her face, his own grew 
resolute and determined. His mouth set 
itself for a moment like iron, and there 
was a most unusual flash in his eyes, 

“The sketches are excellent,” he said, 
lightly, turning away from her, and taking 
one in hand “If you could 
make up your mind to that ball, now, 
either of these would be perfect,” 


She started at the sound of his voice, and’ 


looked round hurriedly as if to see if he 
had been looking at her. Then, as though 
she had hardly heard what he said, she 
answered vaguely, and as if only anxious to 
make conversation of any kind, 

“The ball? Ob yes, the fancy ball. 
Tell me all about it, Mr, Tyrrell, I’ve 
never seen one.” 

“Then it would amuse you,” he said, 
carelesaly. “It is a pretty sight, and this 
will be magnificent, Lady Winslow always 
does things well.” 

“She is very handsome, isn’t she?” 
eaid Selma, in a tone of the deepest 
interest, as she moved her chair a little 20 


that she no longer saw the group by the 
tea-table, 

“Well, no,” returned Tyrrell, de- 
liberately. “You must be thinking of 


some one else, Lady Winslow is the 
ugliest woman in London.” 

The conversation which followed would 
have filled Miss Tyrrell with a hope that 
light was dawning on Selma at last. She 
kept up the conversation then started on 
countesses and balls with a feverish eager- 
ness and excitement, putting all kinds of 
questions on such subjects to Tyrrell 
whenever the talk seomed in danger of 
raging, Sho was so deeply absorbed that 
Helen called her twice unheeded, and then 
came and put her hand on her shoulder. 

“Tm so sorry to interrupt you, dear, 
she said. ‘I know how anxious you are 
ee the Pauline dresses, but Mervyn is 
P Barté was going, too, it appeared, and 
Mervyn’s eyes, as she said good-bye to 
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Selma, were even more deprecating than 
when she kissed her first. 

A few minutes after Tyrrell also said 
good-bye, 

‘' By-the-bye,” he said to Selma, as he 
took leave, “Sybilla tells me that you 
don’t mean to come to us on 
second ¢ ” 5 

Selma shook her head with a faint 
smile. The occasion in question was Miss 
Tyrrell’s first large ‘‘at home” of the 
season. 

‘'T shall have Pauline so much on my 
mind,” she said. 


‘‘T am sorry!” he answered, gravely, 


,| and then he shook hands with Helen and 


Humphrey, and went away, and, as soon | 
as he was gone, Selma, saying that she had 
a great deal to do before dinner, ran 
quickly upstairs, . 

As the door closed behind her, and 
Helen and Humphrey were left alone 
together, the former turned a radiant face 
towards her husband. 

‘‘T wonder whether she noticed,” she 
cried. ‘I thought she looked rather odd 
and excited when she kissed Mervyn. 
Well, at any rate,” with a happy little 
laugh, “I should think she would soon 
know now. Wasn't it delightful that they 
should meet here like that? Oh, poor 
dear, how pleused she will be!” 

Humphrey was putting his sketches 
together with a rather grave and pre- 
occupied air. . 

‘TI wonder!” he said, apparently in 
answer to his wife’s first words ‘I 
wonder !” 

During the next two or three days that 
same grave, preoccupied air returned to { 
Humphrey again and again, and Helen 
thought he must be meditating a new 
ara To facilitate his meditations she 
eft him as much as possible alone, ex- 
pecting each evening that, as she sat with 
him while he smoked, he would deliver 
himself, according to his custom, firat of a 
few slow words—few and far between— 
which should gradually grow under her 
very womanly and loving, if somewhat iu- 
comprehending, sympathy to a full descrip- 
tion of the picture which was growing in 
his mind ; a description which he usually 
seemed to put into words as much for his 
own sake as for hers. But no such 
words came from him during these days, 
though, when Helen left him alone, he 
would sit meditatively smoking, or walk- 
ing up and down with a troubled 
face. 


the }. 
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It was late in the afternoon, four days 
after, and Helen herself was out. -Ham- 
phrey, alone in the studio, had been 
standing in the same reflective attitude for 
very many minutes, when he was roused 
by the sudden opening of the door, and 

came in quickly. 
“Tm afraid I ought not to bang in 
like this,” he said “But if you’re not 
too busy, old fellow, I should like to talk 
to you a bit,” 

A curious look, as of a man who has 
taken a sudden and rather desperate reso- 
lution, and intends to carry it immediately 
into action, had come over Humphrey's 
face at the sight of his brother, and it 
intensified at re words. 

“Sit down, old boy,” he said. “I’ve 
been wanting a talk, too.” 

oger paused in the act of settling him- 
self in his chair, and looked at him. 

“You have?” he said. 
abead then. Or wait a bit,” he added. 
‘‘ Sappose I have my say first? It’s rather 
on my mind.” 

** Go on, then.” 

But Roger did not go on. He leant 
forward in his chair, propped his chin on 
his hands, and his elbows on his knees, 
and sat staring into the fire, 

‘Humphrey, old boy,” he began, at 
last, in a low voice, ‘“‘there’s no one 
rig well as you do how hard I was 

$" “ 

Humphrey started, and looked down 
at him, his face full of sympathy and 


** Yes,” he said, 

‘7 shall think of her as long as I live, 
as—as—well as altogether different to any 
other woman,” Roger went on, slowly ; 
‘like a queen, or—or a saint, or some- 
thing like that. Bat I’m only a map, you 
see; and a man wants—wante something 
nearer to him for his wife I’ve come to 
understand,” He paused, and Hamphrey’s 
face changed suddenly ; he turned it away 
without speaking, and, after a moment, 


went on: 
“T told her just how it was, and she 
exactly, I—she—we——” 
He paused again, having confused himself 
past all extrication, and Humphrey said, 
without looking at him : 
You are not talking of Selma, now. 
Tell me in so many words what you 
I ; a M Dallas, 
‘“T am engaged to Mervyn - 
answered Roger. 
He never knew what it was that 


“Well, go|that fills th 
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Humphrey had been going to say to 
him. When he asked on a sudden thought 
as he said good-bye, Hamphrey had for- 
gotten. 
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CONCERNING SOME GEORGIAN 
. DINNERS, 


As introductory to my notes on some 
remarkable dinners in the reign of George 
the Third, I shall quote, from “ Humphrey 
Olinker,” Matthew Bramble’s letters to 
Dr. Lewis, in which Smollett describes, with 
evident enjoyment, the wholesome fare 
at the command of a country gentleman 
of the period. The squire of Brambleton 
Hall is made to boast of his “ five-year-old 
mutton, fed on the fragrant herbage of the 
mountains, that might vie with venison 
in jaice and flavour ;” ‘the delicious veal 

e dish with gravy;” the 
barndoor fowls “that never knew confine- 
ment but when at roost ;” “ rabbite panting 
from the warren;” “trout and salmon 
struggling from the streams;” “salads, 
roots, and pot-herbs, the produce of his 
own garden.” His orchard supplies his 
dessert ; his dairy yields “ nectareous tides 
of milk and cream, whence he derives 
abundance of excellent butter, curds, and 
cheese ;” and the refuse fattens his pigs, 
which are destined for hams and bacon. 
His beverages are cider, brewed from his 
own apples; and claret, imported by a 
friend on whose integrity he can rely. 
While his bread, sweet and nourishing, 
is made from his own wheat, ground in 
his own mill, and baked in his own oven. 
Let the country gentleman of to-day look 
upon this picture—and weep. 

This same Matthew Bramble is of 
opinion that no nation drinks so “ hog- 
gishly” as the English. ‘ What passes for 
wine among us is not the juice of the grape. 
It is an adulterous mixture, brewed up of 
nauseous ingredients by dunces who are 
bunglers in the art of poison-making ; yet 
we and our forefathers are, and have been, 
poisoned by this cursed drink, without 
taste or flavour. The only genuine and 
wholesome beverage in England is London 
porter and Dorchester table-beer ; but as 
for your ale and your gin, your cider and 
your perry, and all the trashy family of 
made wines, I detest them as infernal 
compositions, contrived for the destruction 
of the human species.” There is a good 
deal of truth in this, so far as home-made 
beverages are concerned, but I would fain 
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except from the sweeping censure Mra. 
Primrose’s wine, 

Smollett introduces into his pages the 
well-known actor and gastronome, James 
Quin. Atadinner given by Miss Tabitha 
Bramble, he characteristically exclaims : 
“If I was an absolute prince, at this 
instant, I believe I should send for the 
head of your cook in a charger. She has 
committed felony on the person of that 
John Dory, which is mangled in a cruel 
manner, and even presented without sauce.” 

Qain used to journey to Exeter in order 
to enjoy his favourite fish in perfection, 
the finest being caught on the west coast. 
One morning after his arrival, his valet 
came to call him according to custom. 

‘* Well, John, any dory in the market?” 

66 No, sir,” 

“ Very well; then I'll lay in bed to-day. 
Call me this tims to-morrow.” 

When Dr. Robertson, the Scottish 
divine and historian, visited London, 
Smollett invited him to join a partie 
quarrée of ingenuous Scots. He accepted 
the invitation. The dinner was good, the 
talk was brilliant. ‘Having to stay all 

ht,” says one of the guests, “that we 
might spend the evening together, Smollett 
begged leave to withdraw for an hour, that 
he might give audience to his myrmidons ; 
we insiated that if his business permitted, it 
should be in the room where wa sat. The 
doctor agreed, and the authors”—his 
literary drudges or hacks—‘ were intro- 
duced to the number of five, I think ; most 
of them were soon dismissed. He kept 
two, however, to supper, whispering to us 
that he believed they would amuse us, 
which they certainly did, for they were 
curious characters. We passed a very 
pleasant and joyfal evening. When we 
broke up, Robertson expressed great sur- 
prise at Smollett’s polished and agreeable 
manners, and the great urbanity of his 
conversation.” 

The dignified leader of the Scottish kirk, 
who infused a good deal of his dignity into 
his historical style, had evidently imagined 


that Smollett muat be ‘the man he drew ” | in 


—as coarse and wayward as the disrepu- 
table heroes of his novels. 

Smollett, in 1752, took Monmouth 
House, in Lawrence Street, and here every 
Sanday he gave an authors’ dinner, enter- 
taining his leas fortunate brethren of the 
quill with beef, pudding, and potatoes, 
port, punch, and Calvert's entire butt beer. 
A very humorous description of the guests 
occurs in “ Hamphrey Clinker.” 
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Fielding, that great painter of manners, 
loved a good dinner when he could get 
one, which, in his earlier career, was by no 
means a daily certainty. Like his own 
Captain Booth, he was frequently induced 
to sponge upon his friends for it, or for a 

ea with which to pay the tavern- 
eeper. He was over-partial to good- 
fellowship, which, in that roystering age, 
implied a deal of g, and, 
though a fond and faithfal husband, 
tippled at the tavern, and paid the score 
with the money his poor wife had raised 
on her ornaments or her children’s toys, 
keeping late hours, and thereby spoiling 
the modest dinner of boiled mutton she 
had cooked for him with her own tender 
hands, 

An anecdote is related of him which 
shows the man better than would a 
hundred pages of analysis: He was living 
in Beaufort Buildings; his “ i 
taxes” were over-due, and had de- 
manded by the collector with emphatic 
sr aaa At last Fielding went off to 

ohnson, and, by ‘process of literary 
mortgage,” procured the needful sum. He 
was returning with it, when he met an old 
college chum whom he had not met for 
several years, and immediately asked him 
to dine with him ata ee tavern 
He found his friend to be involved in great 
difficulties ; and with his usual generous 
romptitude emptied into his et the 
imited contents of his replenished purse. 
On his return home he was told that the 
collector had called twice for his money. 
“Friendship,” said Fielding, ‘‘ has called 
for it, and had it; let the collector call 


In his novels, Fielding seldom dines his 
characters on anything more sumptuous 
than a chine of beef or a loin of mutton, 
with an occasional chicken or two, though 
he sets them down at the table with 
greater frequency than almost any other 
novelist I know of. It would be interesting 
to count how many dinners and suppers, 
to say nothing of breakfasts, take place 
the course of “Tom Jones”; I 
believe the reader would be surprised at 
the total One of the happiest of his 
descriptions I take to be that, in ‘‘ Amelia,” 
of the dinner al rr by Mrs. Booth, to 
which her husband brings an unexpected 
guest. 

“ Amelia,” he says, “ with the assistance 
of a little girl, who was their only servant, 
had dressed her dinner, and she had like- 
wise dressed herself as neat as any lady 
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who had a regular set of servants could have 
done, when Booth returned, and brought 
with him his friend, James, whom he had 
met with in the Park ; and who, as Booth 
absolutely refused to dine away from his 
wife, to whom he promised to return, had 
invited himself to dine with him. Amelia 
had none of that paltry pride which 
possesses so many of her sex, which dis- 
concerts their tempers, and gives them the 
aa looks of seedy their een 

i an unexpec guest out 
giving them timely warning to provide 
a sacrifice to their own vanity. Amelia 
received her husband’s friend with the 
utmost complaisance and good - humour ; 
she made, indeed, some apology for the 
homeliness of her dinner; but it was 
politely turned as a compliment to Mr. 
James's friendship, which could carry him 
where he was so sure of being so ill enter. 
tained, and gave not the least hint how 
magnificently she would have provided had 
she sepected the favour of so much good 
company—a phrase which is generally 
meant to contain not only an apology for 
the lady of the house, but a tacit satire on 
her guests for their intrusion, and is at 
least a strong insinuation that they are not 

come,” 

This is a lesson in true politeness 
which many hostesses would do well to 
take to heart. 

Our Georgian ancestors were certainly 
of coarse appetites. You can see, in some 
of H ‘s broadly - painted satires, 
indications of the excess to which every 
class was more or less addicted. Hogarth, 
himeelf, | rlacepi a dinner of roast beef 
and pudding to the daintiest dishes devised 
by the genius of, let me say, Le Stere, the 
Duke of Bedford’s notable cook. When 
he and four jolly companions undertook 
their famous excursion “from London to 
the Island of Sheppey,” éxtending over 
five days of adventure, they displayed in 
their meals a distinct inclination for 
solidity and substance in preference to the 
: Faaigd ae of a refined cuisine. One 

y they dined upon “hung beef and 
biscuit,” washing down the indigestible 
viands with Hollands; another day on 
‘soles and flounders, with crab sauce; 
calf’s head staffed and roasted, with the 
liver fried, and appurtenance minced ; and 
roast leg of mutton, and green peas.” 
Their beverages were small beer and port! 
It was with food as heavy, and liquors as 
strong that Sir Robert Walpole had en- 
tertained his Norfolk squires at Houghton. 
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One of the clauses of the hospitable code 
of the time was that every t must be 
fed to repletion, and liqnored i into intoxica- 
tion ; and a man’s repute for good fellow- 
ship depended upon the readiness with 
which he conformed to this clause. 

Beef, and veal, and pork—such being | 
the principal joints that figured at the 
dinner-table of the English squire, one is 
the more surprised that on the lady of the 
house should be imposed the onerous work 
of carving. Yet ae Lady Louisa Stuart 
reminds us, in her charming memoir of her 
grandmother, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
the mistress of a country house was then 
expected, not only to persuade and provoke 
her guests to eat voraciously, but to carve 
every dish, when chosen, with her own 
fair hands. The higher her rank, the 
more indispensable was this laborious | 
duty. Each joint was placed before her 
in turn, to be operated upon by her, and 
her alone. The lords and squires on 
elther hand proffered no assistance, The 
master of the house, seated opposite to her, 
might not act as her croupier, his special 
fanction being to pass the bottle after 
dinner. As for the crowd of guests who 
sat below the salt, the most inconsiderable 
ee the squire’s younger brother, 
the chaplain who mumbled prayers and 
took the vacant hand at whist, the curate 
in fusty cassock from the neighbouring 
village, or the subaltern from the nearest 
military station, if suffered through her 
neglect to help himself to a slice of the 
mutton that steamed at his end of the 
board, would have digested it as an affront, 
and gone home in dadgeon, half inclined 
to vote the wrong way at the next election. 
There were then professional carving- 
masters, who taught young ladies the art 
scientifically, and from one of these Lady 
Mary received instruction thrice a week, 
so as to be perfect on her father’s public 
days at Thoresby. On those occasions, 
that she might discharge her duties without 
let or hindrance, she was compelled to eat 
her own dinner alone an hour or two 
beforehand. How she would have 
welcomed the modern invention of dinners 
4 la Rasse ! } 

If Lady Mary had but kept a record of 
her dinners, how thankful one would have 
been! She must have dined with all the 
most distinguished of her contemporaries ; 
she must have tested the skill of the best 
cooks of her day. Bishops, peers, poets, | 
essayists, beaux, wits, and would-be wits, 
actors, authors, fine ladies—she dined with 
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them all! Lord Halifax, Lord Sandwich, 
Lord Hervey, Lord Carlisle, Pope, of 
course, and Pope's circle—the Earl of 
Mansfield, Dachess Sarah of Marlborough, 
Oongreve the dramatist, Henry Fielding, 
the poet Gay, Dr. Garth, Churchill the 
satirist—these are but a few of the cele- 
britfes with whom she dined, or who dined 
with her. When she lived at Saville 
House, Twickenham, her table was 
crowded with notable guests ; and she was 
too experienced a woman of the world not 
to provide them with something more 
substantial than “the feast of reason.” 
Abroad, she carried her hospitality with 
her. Writing to her daughter from 
Brescia, she says : 

“T had a visit in the holidays of thirty 
horse of ladies and gentlemen, with their 
servante—by the way, the ladies all ride 
like the late Duchess of Cleveland—i.e., 
in masculine fashion. They came with 
the kind intent of staying with me at 
least a fortnight, though [had never seen 
any of them before; but they were all 
neighbours within ten miles round. I 
could not avoid entertaining them, and by 
good luck had a large quantity of game in 
the house, which, with the help of my 
poultry 
I sent for the fiddles, and they were so 
obliging as to dance all night, and even 
dine with me the next day.” : 

Of Italian cookery, of French cookery, 
of Austrian cookery, of German cookery, 
Lady Mary must have gained an extensive 
knowledge. Alas! why did she not be- 
queath to posterity the results of her wide 
and varied research } 

The fastidious and refined Gray would, 
without doubt, have carried his exquisite 
taste into the arrangement of his table 
and the choice of his viands; but here- 
ditary gout imposed upon him the obli- 
gation of a rigid abstemiousness, There 
is a curious passage in one of Horace 
Walpole’s letters, in which he says: “ My 
Lady Ailesbury has been much diverted, 
and so will you, too. Gray is in 
their neighbourhood. My Lady Carlisle 
says, he is extremely like me in his 
manner. They went a party to dine on a 
cold loaf, and passed the day.” ‘A cold 
loaf” would seem but a sorry dish to set 
before one’s friends! Walpole speaks of 

as very ill company at the dinner- 
table. ‘From a melancholy turn, from 
living reclusely, and from a little too much 
dignity, he never converses easily ; all his 
words are measured, and chosen, and 
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formed into sentences.” His last, and 
fatal, illness seized him while he was at 
dinner in the college hall of Pembroke, 
and he died six days afterwarde, July the 
thirtieth, 1771. : 

To the author of “Tristram Shandy ” 
and “A Sentimental Journey,” that most 
irreverent of reverends, Laurence Sterne, 
when he came up from his Yorkshire 
vicarage to sun himself in the success of 
his great book, Garrick proved a generous 
friend. ‘Mr. Garrick,” he writes, “ pays 
me all and more honour than I could look 
for, I dined with him to-day, and he has 
promised numbers of great people to carry 
me to dine w* ‘om... He leaves 
nothing undone that can do me either 


service or credit ; he has undertaken the. 


management of the booksellers, and will 
procure ‘me a great price.” Sterne’s so- 
journ in London was a glorious cycle of 
dinners ; and he had enough of the gastro- 
nome in him to appreciate the seductions 
of a well-farnished table. Gray writes: 
“ ¢Tristram Shandy’ is still a great object 
of admiration — the man as well as the 
book ; one is invited to dinner, where he 
dines, a fortnight before.” And when 
some one remarked, in Johnson’s hearing, 


that there was little hospitality in London, . 


Johnson confuted him by a reference to 
Sterne, who, he said, “has had engage- 
ments for three montha,” 

One of the most interesting of Sterne’s 
dinners was that given by Lord Bathurst. 
* You know,” he writes to Mrs. Draper, 
‘this nobleman was always the protector 
of men of wit and genius, and has had 
those of the last century, Addison, Steele, 
Swift, Pope, Prior, etc, always at his 
table, The manner in which his notice 
began of me was as singular as it was 
polite. He came up to me one day as | 
was at the Princess of Wales’s Court, and 
said, ‘I want to know you, Mr. Sterne; 
but it is fit you also should know who it 
is that wishes this pleasure, You have 
heard of an old Lord Bathurst, of whom 
your Popes and Swifts have sung and 
spoken so much? I have lived my life 
with geniuses of that cast, but have sur- 
vived them ; and, despairing ever to find 
their equals, it is some years since I have 
shut up my books and closed my accounts ; 
but you have kindled a desire in me of 
opening them once more before I die; 
which I now do. So go home and dine 
with me,” 

One of Sterne's early friende—and per- 
haps the least respectable—was John Hall 
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Stevenson, the author of ‘Crazy Tales,” 
who, at Skelton Castle, near Sutton-in-the- 
Forest, loved to assemble a company of 
kindred spirits—self-styled *‘The Demo- 
niacs”—and to 0 engage with them in reputed 
orgies of hard drinking and foul talking. As 
Mr. Traill says, the club may have had 
'{ nothing diabolical about it except the 
name; but as Stevenson had been a com- 


enham, 
fraternity included gay militaires like 
Colonels Hall and Lee, and “ fast” ns 
anky” Lascelles—mock 
grandson of Pantagruel—Sterne, as the 
Vicar of Sutton, could not attend their 


eee without injury to his reputa- 


- That was a strange dinner which took 
place at the table of the British Ambas- 
sador, Lord Hertford, in his splendid 
hotel in Paria. Sterne, who was in Paris 
on a visit, was asked to preach the first 
sermon in its chapel, and took for his text, 
by some mi ce, 2 Kings xx. 15, At 
the dinner which followed, David Hume 
was present, and he, not unintentionally, 
rallied Sterne on his choice of a text. 
* David,” writes Sterne, “ was disposed to 
make a little merry with the parson, and, 
in reburn, the parson was equally dispos 
to make a little merry with the infidel. 
We laughed at one another, and the com- 

pany laughed at us both.” The picture 
q Sterne draws is hardly a very edifying 
one. 
When rusticating for health’s sake in 
( 6, towards the close 
of his strange career, his dinners were of the 
simplest. ‘I am as happy as a Prince,” he 
writes to a friend, “and I wish you could 
see in how princely a manner I live. "Tis 
a land of plenty. I sit down alone to 
dinner—fish and wild-fowl, or a couple of 
fowls or ducks, with dessert and all the 
simple plenty which a rich valley under 
Hamilton Hills can produce, with a clean 
cloth on my table, and a bottle of wine on 
my right hand to drink your health.” 
oe connection a peg he can never 

p thinking o e dinner-party in 
Olifford Street— close to Sterne’s” last 
lodgings im Bond Street—on March the 
eighteenth, 1768. The company were 
friends of Sterne, and a footman was sent 
to ask after his health. ‘I went,” said 
the footman, afterwards; ‘the mistress 
opened the door; I enquired how he did ; 
| she told me to go up to the room. I went 

into the room, and he was just a-dying, 
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I waited ten minutes, and in five, he said, 
‘Now it has come.” He put up hi 
hands, as if to stop a blow, and died in 
a minute.” 

A year or two before Sterne’s first ap- 
pearance on the town, a young officer of 
the name of Wolfe, who had earned dis- 
tinction by his military services in Euro 
and America, was appointed by Pitt to the 
command of an expedition t Quebec ;s 
and on the day preceding his embarkation, 
was invited to dine with the t 
minister to receive his final instructions. 
The only other guest was Earl Temple. 
As the evening advanced, Wolfe, it is said, 
heated perhaps by his own inspiring 
thoughts, and the unwonted society of 
statesmen, indulged in a wild, gasconading 
strain; drew his sword, smote the table 
with it, flourished it round the room, and 
boasted of the mighty things he intended 
to achieve. The two ministers sat aghast 
at an exhibition so unusual from any man 
of real sense and real spirit; and when at 
last Wolfe had taken his leave, and his 
carriage was heard to roll from the door, 
Pitt seemed for a moment shaken in the 
high opinion which his deliberate judgement 
had formed of Wolfe. He lifted up his 
eyes and arms, and exclaimed to Lord 


ed | Temple : 


* Good God! that I should have en- 
trusted the fate of the country and of the 
administration to such hands !” 

This anecdote is told on the authority 
of Mr. Grenville, who professed to have 
heard it from Lord Temple. Bat it is not 
in keeping with what we know of Wolfe's 
character, and betrays marks of exaggera- 
tion or misconception. At all events, the 
hero justified Pitt’s original judgment by 
his victory and death on the Heights of 
Abraham. 

At his pinchbeck Gothic castle of Straw- 
berry Hill, Horace Walpole played the 
host to perfection. His own character as 
a wit, scholar, and fine gentleman, and the |. 
celebrity which his “‘ fantastic fabric” had 
acq for its architectural novelties and 
internal treasures, drew thither visitors of 
every class—lords and ladies, dukes and 
duchessee, poete and princes, men of 
fashion and men of letters, besides “ dis- 
tinguished foreigners ”—and he knew how 
to entertain them according to their several 
humours. I should like to dwell upon 
the social glories of Strawberry Hill, and 
to pick up reminiscences of the men and 
women = once sauntered through its 
gallery, loitered among the treasures of 
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its library and green closet, or idled in its 
round drawing-room ; but I must be con- 
tent with a glance at one of the brilliant 
cogent ae hans which the courteous Horace 
assembled in its refectory, which, by the 
way, was ‘hung with paper in imitation 
of stucco,” and adorned with a conversa- 
tion piece by Reynolds, and portraits of 
Walpole’s father, family, and frier ds, 

Writing to George Montagu — May 
the eleventh, 1769—he says: 

* Last Tuesday all France dined here; 
Monsieur and Madame CbAtelet, the 
Duc de Liancourt, three more French 
ladies, eight other Frenchmen, the Spanish 
and Portuguese Ministers, the Holder- 
nesses, Fitzroys—in short, we were five- 
and-twenty. They arrived at two. At 
the gates of the Castle I received them, 
drest in the cravat of Gibbon’s carving, 
and a pair of gloves, embroidered up to 
the elbows, that; belonged to James the 
Firat. The French servants stared, and 
firmly believed this was the dress of 
Englich country gentlemen. After taking 
a survey of the apartments, we went to 
the printing-house, where I had prepared 
verses, with translations by Monsieur 
de Lille, one of the company. The 
moment they were printed off, I gave 
a private signal, and French horns and 
clarinets accompanied this compliment. 
We then went to see Pope's grotto and 

arden, and returned to a magnificent 
dinner in the refectory. In the evening 
we walked; had tes, coffee, and lemonade 
in the gallery, which was illuminated with 
a thousand or thirty candles, I forget 
which, and played at whist and loo till 
midnight. Then there was a cold supper, 
and at one the company returned to 
town, saluted by fifty nightingales, who, 
as tenants of the manor, came to do 
honour to their lord.” 

Of Dr. Johnson's dining-out propensities 
and his peculiar gastronomic tastes so 
much has been said, that, in alluding to 
them, I am under the disadvantage of 
repeating an oft-told tale. When he first 
came to Londcn, his means were of the 
smallest, and a rigid economy was imposed 
upon him. 

“T dined very well,” he says, “for 
eightpence, with very good company at 
the ‘Pine-Apple,’ in New Street ; several 
of them had travelled ; they expected to 
meet every day, but did not know one 
another’s names. It used to cost the rest 
a shilling, for they drank wine ; but I had 
a cut of meat for sixpence, and bread for 
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@ penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; #0 
that I was quite well-served, nay, better 
than the rest, for they gave the waiter 
nothing.” 

He rose above such meagre fare as this 
when his literary reputation was estab- [ 
lished ; but seldom had occasion to dine at 
home, When he was not at one of his 
favourite clubs, he dined with Reynolds, 
or Goldemith, or Bennet Langton—that is, |: 
when he was not sheltered under the hoe- — 
pitable roof of the Thrales, at Streatham 
Park. Nothing, as Boswell acutely re- 
marks, could hive been more fortunate 
for Johnson than this connection. ‘‘ He f 
had at Mr. Thrale’s all the comforts and 
even luxuries of life; his melancholy was 
diverted, and his irregular habits lessened 
by association with an agreeable and well- 
ordered family. He was treated with the 
utmost respect, and even affection. The 
vivacity of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, 
even when they were alone. But this was [ 
not often the case; for he found here a 
constant succession of what gave him the 
highest enjoyment—the society of the 
learned, the witty, and eminent in every 
way, who were assembled in numerous 
companies — called forth his wonderful 
powers, and gratified him with admiration, 
to which no man could be insensible. 

I string together a few anecdotes of F 
Johneon and his dinners. One evening 
his servant brought him a message: “ Sir 
V. Taylor sends his compliments to you, 


and begs you will dine with him to-morrow. 
He has got a hare.” 
‘*My compliments,” replied Johnson, 


“ and I'll dine with him—hare or rabbit.” 

On a certain Easter-day, he asked 
Boswell to dine with him. 

“T never supposed,” says Boswell, ‘that 
he had a dinner at his house, for I never 
heard of his friends having been entertained 
at his table. He told me, ‘I generally 
have a meat-pie on a Sunday; it is baked 
at a public oven, which is properly allowed, 
because one man can attend to it; and 
thus the advantage is obtained of not 
keeping servants from church to address 
dinner.’” Boswell continues: “I had 

ratified my curiosity much in dining with 

ean Jacques Rousseau while he lived in 
the wilds of Neufch&tel. I had as great 
a curiosity to dine with Dr. Samuel 
Johnson in the dusty recess of a court in 
Fleet Street. I supposed we should 
scarcely have knives and forks, and only 
some strange, uncouth, ill-drest dish ; but 

















ood order. 
singular ph d } Ts f : 

enomenon, and as I was fre- 
quently interrogated on the subject, my 
readers may perhaps be deairous to know 
our bill of fare. Foote, I remember, in 
allusion to Francis the negro—Johnson’s 
servant—was willing to suppose that our 
repest was black broth. But the fact was 
that we had a very good soup, a boiled leg 
of pre and spinach, a veal-pie, and a rice- 


I found everything in very 
As a dinner here was co 


pu 

One day Johnson dines at Sir Alexander 
Macdonald’s, when his attention is drawn 
to a young officer in the regimentals of the 
Scots loyal by the vivacity and fluency of 
his conversation. He is the Hon. Thomas 
Erskine, who afterwardsabandoned military 
service, and took up with the legal pro- 
fession, obtaining fame and fortune as 
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table which bears his lemons, and the 
omelette for Nugent, and around him } 
those men of light and leading whose 
features still live upon the canvas of 
Reynolds. ‘There are the spectacles of § 
Burke ; and the tal], thin form of Langton; 
the courtly sneer of Beauclerk, and the 

g smile of Garrick ; Gibbon tapping 
his snaff-box; and Sir Joshua with his 
trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is 
that strange figure, which is as familiar to 
us as the figures of those among whom we 
have been brought up—the gigantic body, [ 
the large, massy face, seamed with the 
scars of disease, the brown coat, the black [ 
worsted stockings, the grey wig, with the 
scorched foretop, the dirty hands, the nails [ 
bitten and pared to the quick. We see 
the eyes and mouth moving with con- [ 
vulsive twitches; we see the heavy form } 


counsel learned in the law, and attaining | rolling; we hear it puffing; and then 


to the woolsack. 

Visiting Oxford, he and Boswell are 
invited to dinner by Dr. Bentham, Canon 
of Christ Church, and professor of divinity. 

‘¢ Sir.” said Johnson to Boswell, “it is a 
good thing to dine with the Canons of 

hrist Church.” 

And no doubt it was; but the two 
friends were unable to accept the invitation, 
having promised to dine at University 
College, where they had an excellent 
dinner with the Masters and Fellows. 

Dining at an inn at Chapel House, he 
expatiated on the felicity of England in 
ita taverns and inns, and triamphed over 
the French for not having, in every per- 
fection, the tavern life. ‘There is no 
private house,” said he, ‘in which people 
can enjoy themselves as well as at a 
capital tavern. Let there be ever so great 
plenty of good things, ever so much 
grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever 80 
much desire that everybody should be 
easy, in the nature of things it cannot be ; 
there must always be some degree of 
care and anxiety.” 

Johnson’s peculiarities of manner—the 
result, in great measure, of physical disease 
—have been snfficiently commented upon. 
We all know that he tore his dinner like 
a famished wolf, with the veins on his 
forehead swelling, and the perspiration 
running down his cheeks ; that he gene- 
rally drank lemonade or water, but that 
when he took wine, he took it in large 
quantities, and greedily. I find no pleasure 
in dwelling upon these details. I prefer 
to think of him, as Macaulay pictures 
him, in his favourite clab-room, with the 








comes the ‘Why, sir!’ and the ‘ What f 
then, sir?’ and the ‘No, sir’; and the f 
‘You don’t see your way through the f 
question, sir !’” 

Bat how little should we know of f 
Johnson if it were not for Boswell ! | 
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Ir, in this age of Exhibitions, there be | 
one branch of industry which has a better [ 
right than another to bring itself promi- 
nently into public notice, to call attention [| 
to ite recent inventions and triumphs,and to § 
a comparison between its latest perfections [ 
and its earliest attempts, it is the scientific § 
indastry of practical electricity, electro- 
technik, as the Germans have it. No 
other science has made such astounding § 
strides within the last ten years; no pro- 
fessional man has a finer field open to him | 
than the electric engineer. The mysterious § 
force which, fifty years ago, was only 
known in a series of disconnected and § 
apparently uncontrollable phenomena, has 
now been thoroughly investigated and § 
domesticated, and made subservient to the § 
needs of daily life in innumerable ways. § 
In medicine and mechanics, in metallurgy § 
and mining, electricity is becoming, or has 
already become, by the rapidity of its | 
operations and the satisfactory natare of 
the results achieved, the most ¢flicient 
motive power yet discovered. 

An Electric Exhibition is by no means j 
a new thing. Since the first one in 
1881, there have been at least half-a- 
dozen. But every year there is more to | 
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exhibit ; fresh questions are daily asking 
for fresh answers ; old problems are findin 
new solutions; so that the Internation 
Electrotechnical Exhibition which was 
opened at Frankfart-on-the-Main a few 
weeks ago, is far more comprehensive than 
any of its predecessors, and also of far 
wider interest to the commercial world on 
the one hand, and to men of science on the 
other. 

The idea of such an Exhibition was set 
on foot daring the year of the great French 
Exhibition—1889, At that time the town 
of Frankfart was busy with a scheme for 
establishing a central electric atation, 
which should provide not only public and 
private lighting, but also motive power to 
all factories or mechanics who would put 
themselves in communication with it. In 
| order to carry out this scheme in the best 
possible way, a committee of experts was 
appointed to examine, test, and report 
upon the machinery necessary to the under- 
taking ; to find out, in fact, and recommend 
the best and most suitable steam-engines 
and dynamos, As the scheme was in- 
tended to cover a great deal of ground, 
the committee of ex found their task 
a long and difficult one. After much 
investigation and many consultations, a 
verdict was at length given, and at the 
same time it was proposed that in order to 
obviate similar difficulties in parallel cases, 
it would be well to invite all the leading 
manufacturers of electric machinery to 
‘join in a great International Electro- 
technical Exhibition to be held at Frank- 
furt. The proposal was evidently a timely 
one, It met with unanimous approval 
from those to whom it was addressed. 
| In a few weeks preparations were seriously 
set on foot, and funds were rap{dly sub- 
scribed. It was at first proposed to hold 
the Exhibition in 1890, but that would 
have allowed too little time for the in- 
4 dispensable preparations, Finally 1891 
was decided on. 

The Exhibition buildings occupy what 
was, a few months ago, a dreary waste of 
building ground, more than twenty acres in 
extent, between the central railway station 
and the town. They include, as a matter 
of course, many besides those required by 
the exhibitors, There are: a gigantic 
panorama, a dozen restaurants, a theatre, 
and various other seductions for the 
frivolous; but one and all the stractures 
are tastefully designed, and well carried 
out ; and when the enthusiastic Frankfurter 
boldly draws a comparison between the 
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Electric Exhibition buildings and those 
which adorned the Champ de Mars in ’89, 
after duly discounting the patriotism which 
inspired the assertion, we can still admit 
a certain residue of truth. The great 
machine hall in icular is a handsome 
building, and when the outline of its 
cupola and towers is traced out against the 
evening sky by two thousand incandescent 
lamps of various colours, the effect is quite 
fairy-like, and far from suggesting any- 
thing so heavy and prosy as machinery and 
manufacture, 

We are not long in remarking that this 
is an industrial Exhibition in the most 
literal sense of the word ; every lamp-post 
has a placard affixed, saying the firm from 
which it originated ; every lamp bears the 
name of its maker in black and white ; the 
clock holds out its certificate of birth, and 
the wire railings round the Jawns tell you 
where their like is to be had. It is evi- 
dently — in spite of the gay - looking 
restaurants, very much in earnest, and if 
we want to see it we must go seriously to 
work, the restaurants and frivolities can 
come later, when mind and body want 
refreshment. With this plan of campaign 
we make our way across the grounds to 
the boiler-house, which lies immediately 
behind the great machine hall We 
intend to begin at the beginning, and 
work our way steadily through. 

The very beginning and root of the 
matter is a great pamping-engine down by 
the river, itself worked by two electro- 
motors, which supplies the boilers. This 
much, however, we take on trust, and 
take our start among the boilers themselves. 
The first impreasion conveyed to the non- 
professional, as he or she enters the long 
unpretentious building, is one of heat and 
prevalent Brunswick black. We accustom 
ourselves to this as we walk along the 
gallery in front of the boilers, pausing in 
amazement at the size and curious appear- 
ance of one after another. There are 
vertical boilers and horizontal boilers, 
there are boilers which are embedded in 
solid masonry, and boilers which display | 
their colossal forms to the public. There 
are communicative boilers which tell you 
how much heating surface they contain, or 
how many atmospheres they can support to 
the square inch, and there are reserved 
boilers which set you longing for an ex- 
planation if you only had the boldness to 
attract the attention of one of the busy 
workmen. We bring our courage to the 
sticking point at last, and satisfy our 
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curiosity from the information of an /| finger ia trembling over the figure one 


obliging foreman. There are, he tells us, 
twenty-two boilers erected, nineteen of 
which are at work. This represents a 
heating surface of two thousand five 
hundred and ninety-five square metres 
The improvements which electric engineer- 
ing has brought about in the construction 
of boilers are, we learn, many and great. 
Steam must above all be produced rapidly ; 
farthermore, it is necessary to economise 
eoal, and to minimise smoke. Hence these 
assemblages of pipes under the boilers, 
through which the water gradually passes. 
Natarajly, with the increase of steam-power, 

; but modern sciencenips it 
in the bud. If we may implicitly believe all 
that we heard in the boiler-house at the 
Frankfurt Exhibition, a boiler can only 
burst nowadays from a wilfal desire to 
behave in an unexpected manner. 

The steam which is being generated so 
rapidly, and in such enormous quantities, 
finds its way by pipes to the central 
machine hall. Thither we follow it, 
curious to see what part is allotted to it 
in the great drama of which electricity is 
hero and heroine. We are so fortunate as 
to meet here a professional friend who 
kindly places his technical knowledge at 
our disposal, and who explains to us, with 
the ease of long acquaintance, the 
mysteries of dynamos, and how they are 
driven. He first calls our attention to the 
fact that every dynamo—or electricity- 
producing machine—however large, how- 
ever small, must be driven by another 
engine, generally a sateam-engine. The 
two stand side by side, a strap connecting 
them. The requirements of the dynamo 
have brought even greater improvements 
into existence in the steam-engine than in 
the boiler. The very straps which pass 
skserh wheel to wheel ao joined in ee 

of progress, while the registers o 
foree aid speed have outstripped their 
predecessors of ten years ago by an in- 
calenlable distance. Odnr friend tells us 
that the fly-wheel of the huge machine, in 
front of which he has called a halt, is 
capable of performing one hundred 
and sixty revolutions in a minute, and 
that it is going at nearly fall speed. Of 
course we believe him — we see a great 
whirling circle the centre of which appears 
to be made of gleaming gauze—how can he 
know, we ask, whether or no it could go a 
little faster. He points to an object which 
looks like an aneroid, but which is labelled 
‘‘ Tachometer,” and of which the long 


hundred and forty, sometimes advancing a 
little, sometimes retreating. This is the 
answer to our question. We farther learn 
that the steadiness of the index on the 
tachometer is a test of the accuracy of a 
wheel's build. But this must not keep us 
from the more important subject of the 
dynamo. It is but very few of those 
who come to look at this heavy mass 
at work, continues our guide, who have any 
idea where and how the electric force is 
generated. We have, ourselves, a vague 
notion, based on our childish experiments 
with the back of the ‘“‘harmless necessary 
cat.” At this he laughs good-naturedly. 
Tho sparks we refer to are not created, 
but only rendered visible, by our friction, 
he says ; and then he shows us the part of 
a dynamo which corresponds to the cat's 
back. It isa great copper axis, which is 
traversed horizontally by hundreds of 
lines, and which projects and revolves 
beyond the body of the machine, Round 
it and in extremely delicate contact with 
it, are several sets of things which look 
like square-ended knife blades, woven of 
fine copper wire, If the hall were dark 
we should see occasional electric flashes 
between this revolving body, and these 
copper scrapers, The less delicate the 
contact the more sparks are seen. Tho 
copper surface is, in fact, alive with an 
electric current strong enough to kill us 
all if we were ill-advised enough to touch 
it with the extreme tip of our fingers ; but 
the current is not created there, it is only 
collected, and carried straight away. He 
then takes us to a dynamo which is at rest, 
and consequently easier to examine, Here 
he shows us that part of the wheel which 
answers to the tire. It consists of a 
number of coils of wire ; each of which has 
two ends communicating with the collector. 
As the wheel revolves, each coil in tum 
passes close to an electro-magnet which is 
always kept charged. There is no contact, 
no friction, yet each coil of wire in tarn— 
and ite turn comes, perhaps, three hundred 
times in a minute—is instantly charged 
with electricity, which it forthwith hands 
on to the collector. The transmission of 
the current from the magnet to the coil, 
says our friend, is the secret of nature ; the 
natural philosopher has taken hold of it, 
the electric engineer has applied it, but 
neither of them can explain it. 

Now we are farther instructed in the 
way in which electricity, as it leaves 
its cradle, is measured. On each dynamo 
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we see a plate, which tells us that the 
machine can produce so many volt*, so 
many amperes, These words to us suggest 
nothing. They were certainly not in the 
table-book of our childhood. ‘“ Volt,” we 
are told, represents the “spannung” 
(tension) of the current; “ampére” the 
impact it acquires. The number of volte 
a machine gives depends, as we under- 
stand it, on the amount of electricity it is 
capable cf producing, the number of 
amyéres on the efficiency of the con- 
ducting-wire, and the comparative absence 
of friction. A third measure, “ watt,” 
which is the number of volts multiplied 
by the amperes, gives us the working force 
of the machine — its horse-power, s0 to 
8 
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The force, whose production we have 
been looking at, is distributed by an in- 
tricate maze of telegraph- wires all over 
the Exhibition—for lights inside and out, 
to the workshops, to the signalling, tele- 
graphic and telephonic systems, to the 
various electric tram-lines, to the artificial 
mine, to the electric-boats on the Main, to 
the big pump which feeds the boilers, to 
the monater captive balloon. You may 
command its services by “dropping a 
penny in the slot” of several of those 
machines so long associated in the public 
mind with chocolate and cigars. At one 
of these machines you can get a slight 
electric shock ; at another you hear for a 
minute the performance of a musical in- 
atrument out of a phonograph; a third 
puts you in telephonic communication 
with the Exhibition officials, There is 
altogether, we are told, a force in activity 
which may be represented by four thousand 
seven hundred horse-power. 

This mass, however, is not all produced 
on the premises, To show off adequately 
the possibilities of a force which can fly 
ten times round the world in a second, one 
of the most important points to illustrate 
is that the force does not degenerate by 
transmission; that, in fact, an electro- 
motor may receive its current from a 
dynamo at any distance. The committee 
have, therefore, placed three of their 
dynamos at the Palmengarten, a mile and 
a half from the Exhibition, another at 
Offenbach, five miles up the river, while a 
third enormous stream of twenty-five 
thousand volte—an ordinary “G:iih” lamp 
requires only one hundred volts—is brought 
from a dynamo worked by water-power at 
Lauffen, on the Neckar, a distance of 
more than one hundred and twenty miles. 
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the Exhibition. 

Our guide then led us to the Installation 
Hall, that we might see the various 
matters and articles, instruments, and 
tools required by the electrician for his 
work. We saw stacks of bamboo-charcoal, 
coils of wire, gutta-percha, resin, asbestos, 
all the sundry and manifold parts of 
electric-bells, electric-telegraphs, electric 
lamps—of which there were dozens burn- 
ing in tasty globes of all colours—there 
were conductors and isolators of all sorts. 
None of them interested us very much, 
though the whole inipressed us with the 
notion that electricity must give a wonder- 
ful impetus to an tneredible number of 
industries, and must therefore be a great 
joy to the earnest political economist. 

Before we enter the next department 
we take a long look at its exterior, which, 
together with one end of the boiler-house, 
is built to represent old Frankfurt—the 
Frankfort where Faust set up his stolen 
printing-press ; where Shylock bought the 
ring Jessica stole; where Goethe passed 
his childhood ; and where the Rothschilds 
laid the foundation-stone of their colossal 
fortunes, The slated fronts of the houses, 
the high peaked gables, the narrow win- 
dows, the quaint turrets— above all, a 
reproduction of the ancient Holzpfértchen, 
with its battlements and portcullis, bring 
Auld Lang Syne into sharp contrat with 
the van of progress. There are a few of 
these picturesque corners still to be found 
in the older streets of Frankfurt; but 
they are fast disappearing. Something, 
naturally, must cede its place to elec- 
tricity, 

The interior of the building is as in- 
teresting as the exterior. It exhibits such } 
instrumente as are required for the verthei- | 
lung (distribution) of electricity. The 
first thing our guide called on us to admire 
was a transformator, which he told us was 
at work. 

“At work!” we exclaimed, g 
through the wire-netting which protected 
it. “ Why, it is not only silent, but quite 
motionless |” 

“Bat do we not feel the heat?” asks 
our friend. 

Yes, it is true; a stream of hot air 
hovers over the netting. What work is it 
carrying on? It is transforming the cur- 
rent of a stream of electricity, we learn— 
exchanging so many volts into so many 
ampéres, or vice versa, just as it is re- 
quired ; a most modest machine, we con- 
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sidered, to effect such a marvel with so 


little self-assertion. 

Farther on we saw a splendid display of 
specimens of submarine telegraphic cables, 
each set labelled with the places it con- 
nects, ite length, and the date of its laying. 
These are exhibited by Messrs. Siomens of 
London, together with the model of a ship 
ee was used in laying a Transatlantic 
cable. 

Flanking this Vertheil Hall are two 
rows of workshops, in which electromotors 
replace the old motive forces—steam or 
hand. All the electricity is supplied from 
the dynamo, whose gyrations we were 
atudying only an hour ago. The electro- 
motor is a moet unpretending-looking 
machine. The only moveable part of it is 
a spindle, which revolves between two 
uprights. There is no driver necessary— 
nothing but an occasional dose of machine 
oil ; it is perfectly noiseless, and gives out 
no heat. The workman presses his foot 
on a treadle, or pushes back a button, and 
his machine or instrument, however big, 
however delicate, is set in motion. 

There were needles being made; there 
were sewing-machines doing all manner of 
} work ; there was a big crane lifting heavy 

weights ; and an optician polishing lenses ; 
there was an electric dairy, and an electric 
laundry ; a sawyer sawing planks, and a 
watchmaker at his lathe. In fact, there 
were more machines than we can possibly 
remember, working with a maximum of 
precision and a minimum of noise, 

Ret re much sighteceing it was 
natural we should require an interval 
for refreshment and rest. But where to 
seek it. The choice is so embarrassing. 
There is an American bar, with drinks of 
wondrous nomenclature; there is a pic- 
turesque imitation of a Magyar country 
inp, where Hungarian wine can be drunk ; 
there is a kiosk devoted to Californian 
vintages ; there is a fine building to repre- 
sent an Italian tower, where the grape of 
the Fatherland can be enjoyed ; there is a 
Bavarian beer-hall, and a rival establish- 
ment from Piungstadt. Our friend shakes 
} his head at each of these in succession. 

‘** We want something cooler and more 
refreshing,” he says, “ anything these 
supply. Have we,” he asks, “ ever tasted 
Sechsonb diuser cider 3” 

‘“‘ No,” we reply, ‘we have never even 
heard of it.” 

This seems to him a terrible gap in our 
culture, Never heard of Sachsenhiuser 
cider! Why, ite name and fame were 


neighbourhood grow enormous quantities 
of apples; many of these are carried to 
Sachsenhiaser, on the opposite bank of 
the Main, to be there pressed and con- 
verted into cider. Oae firm alone uses 
annually more than forty-five thousand 
hundredweight of fruit, and produces up- 
wards of a million-and-a-half litres. As 
he tells us this he leads us to a pretty 
little building in the style of a Sachsen- 
biaser garden-house, A wreath of fir with 


an apple in the middle, which h over 
the door, auggesta what we 5s find 
inside. The interior is a good imitation of 


an old-fashioned German inn. The walls 
are decorated with hamorous sketches ; 
the chairs and tables are such as Frosch 
and his jolly companions were familiar 
with in Auerbach’s Koller in Loipzig, 
when Mephistopheles and Faust came 
and disturbed the serenity of the social 
gathering. 

There is an old-world feeling about the 
whole thing. It seems quite an anachronism 
to look up and see electric lamps ready to 
give us light when the twilight comes on. 
The cider is et good ; our electrician 
has made wiser and gladder folk of us. 

Our next move is to the department for 
telegraphy and telephony. Here there is 
an extremely and comprehensive 
display. The Imperial Pust and the Royal 
Bavarian Post exhibit machinery which 
follows out the whole history of the 
telegraphic system; so does the Eastern 
Telegraph Company (English). In the 
last-named collection we saw a model of 
Sir William Thomson's electro-magnetic 
syphon-recorder in its original form, and 
standing face to face with it the same 
machine in ite present perfection. We 
also passed a most instructive quarter of 
an hour in front of a telephone station, 
such as would be used in a large town. 

Ia this department, for a small entrance 
fee, can be seen and heard the phonograph, 
the grammophone, and an operatic per- 
formance brought by telephone from 
Manich, There are two Edison phono- 
graphs for the entertainment of the en- 
quiring mind : one repeats a speech made 
by an Englishman in German, reproducing 
with comic fidelity the well-known British 
accent; the other grinds out a short 
musical piece. This we found much more 
curious than edifying. 

We then proceeded to assist for ten 
minutes at a performance of “ Tann- 
bauser,” which had just commenced in the 
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Opera House at Munich. When our turn 
came to place the telephone to our ear, the 
overture was drawing to a close. The 
effect of what Mark Twain is pleased to 
call a musical insurrection, heard by clec- 
tricity, is very strange. The combined in- 
struments seemed to lose their balance en 
route. The horns and trumpets exerted 
themselves amazingly, and the strings, 
which play so important a part in the 
aforesaid overture, were almost inaudible. 
When the first scene opened, however, one 
had no more fault to find. The voice of 
the tenor, Vogl, one of the greatest Wagner 

ers in Germany, came to us as clear 
and pure as if we been sitting in the 
balcony facing the stage. We could almost 
seo him pleading with the enchantress 
Venus for his release from his unhallowed 
sojourn ; but, alas! it was an enjoyment 
all too short. The conductor turned the 
inexorable handle,the voices trembled into 
silence, and Munich was once more re- 
moved to a distance of one hundred and 
seventy miles, 

We then went into the hall devoted to 
the use of electricity in connection with 
railways. Here, as in the telegraphy 
department, the State has done much for 
the Exhibition. The railway directorate 
of Frankfurt exhibits in miniature the 
whole of ite original system, historically, 
The models look like the most enchanting 
toys. Our guide, who is quite at home 
among them, with the kind assistance 
of an official, shows and explains the 
whole to us. He runs a miniature train 
through a network of miniature lines, 
stopping it when the signals are against it, 
and finally brings it safe into port. He 
shows a clock, which has an automatic 
electric connection with the points, and 
registera the exact moment of the train’s 
passage. What an unimpeachable witness 
against a negligent or reckless engine- 
driver | 

_ We also saw an automatic machine for 
displaying in the waiting-room the names 
of the places for which trains are about to 
start. We uttered a devout hope that the 
clever invention might be universally 
adopted — at least in Germany—to the 
abolition of the rapid and unintelligible 
official who performs the function at 
present, and who has caused us many a 
moment of panic. 

There was also an automatic machine 
for registering, in the station-master’s 
office, the speed of a train at the moment 
it passes over a certain spot of the rails. 


The name of this machine is worth record- 
ing. The author of the “Tramp Abroad ” 
would certainly add it to his collection of 
ae as ‘nate el ane it. It is 
as win eit trir apparate. 
Bat the most interesting machine of all 
was one whose outward appearance is far 
behind its historic importance, This is 
the first electric locomotive ever ocon- 
structed. Above it hangs the portrait of 
the engineer whose work it is—Werner 
von Siemens, the head of the great firm of 
electricians at Berlin. It is a small, low, 
wooden construction, it was worked by an 
accumulator inside, and a driver sitting 
astride the top, which caused much merri- 
ment in the Berlin Exhibition of 1879, 
After a long look at this interesting 
relic we leave the hall, hesitating, as we 
go, in a choice between two voyages of 
discovery: one into the artificial mine, 
where every detail of work is carried on 
by the help of electricity ; the other into 
the air by means of the captive balloon. 
The question decides iteelf, for the entrance 
to the mine—so little like the pit mouth 
of real life—is closed; so we cross the 
Kaiser Strasse to the space set apart for 
Captain Rodeck’s monater aerostat. While 
it is being prepared for the ascent, we 
gather some details concerning its build 
and working, It is the largest, it appears, 
that has yet made an ascent in Germany. 
Ite captain and crew, sixteen in number, 
are all gallant tars, and display the usual 
naval briskness and smartnesa, The en- 
velope ‘consists of nine thicknesses of a 
material woven of wool and silk. It kept 
forty sewing-machines at work for six 
weeks, and used thirty pounds’ worth of 
thread in its making, besides breaking four 
pounds’ worth of needles. The cable whieh 
holds it-to terra-firma is six hundred and 
fifty yards long, and is paid out by an 
electric machine. It will stand a strain of 
twenty-eight thousand pounds, Neverthe- 
less, in one of its first flights it managed 
to escape from its moorings, and took the. 
one passenger it contained at the moment 
for a fairly long trip. This casualty, how- 
ever, is not likely to recur. We mount 
the natty ladder into the car with great 
confidence, and at a word from the captain 
the enormous wheel which controls our 
flight is in slow, steady motion. As we. 
gently mount, the Exhibition buildings lie 
beneath us, as neat and trim as an 
architect’s plan, and the notes of the band 
come up softly through the evening air. 
The sun has set, and the sky is cloudless 
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and clear. When we have reached the 
level of the highest tower of the city, we 
come toa halt; below us lies Frankfurt, 
well-favoured, well-situated, a vast sea of 
houses, girdled round by the broad, green 
Anlagen. There is the Main with its busy 
uays, and the enormous Central Railway 
tation—a train gliding along the rails 
looks like a tiny snake, Then we go on 
upwards, The surrounding chains of hills, 
the Spessart, the Odenwald, even the 
Schwarzwald come into sight, while the 
Taunus hills, beloved of the Frankfurt 
excursionist, are so near and clear that we 
feel as if we could touch them. A little 
higher and we see a still more beautiful 
sight—another glimpse of the sun, already 
set for Frankfurt, behind the Feldberg. 
It was well worth making the ascent to 
seo the wonderful contrast between the 
already darkening plain below and the 
von glow beyond the hills. 
at the rope is paid out; before it has 
begun to be wound up the sun has dis- 
appeared once more. Then comes the 
cro sensation. The light of the 
great re -lamp on the upper deck of 
the balloon—where Captain Rodeck and 
his officers manipulate the ascent — is 
turned on. The ailvery ray falls far 
across space on to an old ruined castle in 
the wooded hills. Every stone is as clear 
as if we were within a stone’s throw of it. 
Another minute, and the light has changed 
its direction; it touches the rich red 
tower of Frankfurt Cathedral; then, as 
we sink, the dazzling flood streams on to 
the colossal railway-atation. 
‘¢ The romance is over,” we exclaim. 
That depends,” rejoins our professional 
friend, ‘‘on the point of view from which 
We see ae os 
For him, he maintains, no romance is 80 
thrilling as the story of the struggle be- 
tween mind and matter, of the slowly- 
gained victories of genius and perseverance 
over time and 3s He is waxing 
eloquent, when, lo! he is interrupted by a 
slight concussion, as when a train suddenly 
sto 


pe. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” says the 
aéronaut, ‘I hope you are pleased with 
our excursion.” 

We assure him that we are; and well 
satisfied with our day’s achievements, 
though we have left much unseen, we take 
our way back to our hotel. It is no 
wonder if that night, in our dreams, we 
return on electric wings, without the least 
exertion on our own part, to our native 
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land, conversing as we journey, through 
silvery-toned telephones, with our absent 
friends of all the wonders we have seen at 
the International Electric Exhibition. 





SUNDAY IN HOSPITAL. 


A HOT, breathless Sunday afternoon, 
with no shady sides to the streets, and 
arid stretches of burning pavement to 
cross; more oppreasively hot from the 
people who are strolling along in their 
Sanday finery, or crowding the omnibuses 
and cars that, with three or four horses 
apiece, are making for some place of holi- 
day resort. It is hot enough, too, by the 
“en Seen gates, where a crowd of people 
have gathered, awaiting the striking of the 
hour which will admit them to the interior 
of the building. Within, the expectation 
is perhaps even more intense. It is a 
good thing to be an in-patient in one of 
our magnificent hospitals, Many people, 
children especially, could never have 
imagined that such care and kindness as 
meet them in the hospital were ever to be 
exercised in their behalf, while the com- 
forte of cleanliness and order, and the 
happiness of regular and sufficient food, 
are some counterpoise for the uneasiness 
and aa . mee ee: Magey, in 

“Such a ’E’vnly place,” says gy, 
Little Dorrit.” And how many children 
from unkind, unhappy homes would say 
the like? Yet whatever the home may be, 
an affection for it survives a good deal of 
rough usage; and in the quiet, unvaried 
routine of hospital life, a visit from one's 
own friends brings in a bit of the variety 
and charm of the outer world. 

If the pationts inside, and _ their 
friends outeide the hospital, feel an eager 
kind of interest in the coming meeting, 
the nurses have also their preoccupations. 
That the wards shall look cheerful and 
pleasant is in the general order of things ; 
but extra touches here and there, a re- 
arrangement of flowers and shrubs, and a 
general brushing and brightening up, give 
witness to the desire that eve g Sal 
be seen to the beat advantage. 

The crush in the doorway suggests the 
passage to the galleries “at the play”; but 
there are stronger shades of character here, 
and more striking contrasts in appearance. 
Here stands a stout, brawny woman, in 
the coarse dress and apron of everyday 
wear. She has come to seo her Bill, who 
cut his own throat last night, but was 


ao 


———— 
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luckily too drunk to cut it very deep. 


j And there are half-a-dozen specimens of 


‘| the ordinary British matron and mother, 


J are in a home, and her 


¥ such as this one with the red, smeary face, 


and dull, fish-like eyes. Two of her boys 
gal is in the 


orspital. At both places ‘they look after 


| ‘om fine,” she informs a friend and neigh- 


‘| bour; and she abandons her responai- 


ater 


bilities to the good gentlemen and others 
with the lightest heart imaginable. Her 
friend and neighbour is younger and fiercer- 
looking, a hard worker, and not a mere 
drifter among public- houses. She has 
come to see her father, who was took bad 


1 with the horrors. 


“Oh, they treat ’em well enough,” she 


j admits; ‘but they don’t get their listle 


comforts, neither.” 

Polly means to supply one little comfort 
to her respected parent, anyhow, and 
eo and smacks the bottle in her 
pocket. There is a comradeship about 
this young woman that has its engaging 
side, although it is too evident that it 
leads to her partaking of, as well as dis- 


i. pensing, comforts of the kind contained in 


er black bottle. 

Yet there are pleasant family groups, 
too, by the dozen. The young wife with 
her baby, whose elaborate costame—the 
baby’s, not the wife’s—suggests the care 
bestowed upon the first-born ; the three or 
four motherless children in black, yet not 
quite motherless with that clever little chit 
at the head of them, all come to see father 
who has tumbled off a scaffold and broke 
his leg. Then there are three or four boys 


4 under the guidance of a father who looks 


4 distracted enough, poor fellow, 


with 
sadness lurking in his eyes, and sorrow in 
the corners of his mouth. Many of the 
young people bring fl»wers—flowers of the 
market, not of the garden, though here is a 


rosy-looking countryman, who brings as an 


offering a spreading fern in a bi t, 
while another carries, not a alas branch. 
but a whole tree on a small scale, And 
these will be as gladly received as the 
offerings of the magi, and will hold places 
of honour in the decorations of the ward 
for months, and perhaps years to come. 
Bat now the doors, the great entrance 
doors, are thrown open, and we are borne 
onward in the crowd. Sarely the greatest 
man in a hospital, not excepting the 
visiting physician or the treasurer, is the 
hall porter, that is, if he be fully equal to 
his position. Affable to the authorities, 
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friendly with the patients. Condescending 
to their friends, but with a keen eye, 
notwithatanding—‘“‘ Now, Polly, what have 
you got there in your pocket? turn it out,” 
and the black bottle is confiscated. But 
Polly gives a nudge to her friend. She 
always carries two, and the forfeited one 
was cold tea; no harm in cold tea, if not 
strictly in accordance with regulations. 
But the porter’s eyes can’t be everywhere, 
and a good many forbidden dainties are 
smuggled in by visitors who can’t believe 
that this or the other should do any harm 
to anybody. 

Who does not know the interfor of a 
hospital? The board-room, where the 
governors sit in state, or the medical 
officers meet in counci], and where at 
other times students entertain their friends, 
or in moments of expansion play leap-frog 
over chairs and tables; the dispensary, 
crowded with drugs and bottles; the 
accident ward, where sufferers may arrive at 
any moment from the streets ; the theatre, 
with the operating-table displayed in the 
centre, a place familiarly known in 
hospital language as the slaughter-house. 
Then there is the general perfume of 
carbolic acid, suggestive of surgical knives 
and bandages; the wide, open staircases, 
the cheerful roomy wards. 

Here: is the surgical ward of which we 
are in search—the beds ranged round three 
sidee of the room, a stained-glass screen 
running down the middle, with cots for 
children on either side; growing plants 
and ferns give a cheerful appearance to 
the long room, and prints and chromos on 
the walls have the same effect in the 
general estimation. Over each bed is the 
tablet which records the name and number 
of the patient, and the name of the surgeon 
who has the case in hand, with the die 
table, and perhaps a brief diagnosis of the 
case, which, if it be complicated, the 
patient regards with considerable pride. A 
small low press holds the patient's personal 
belongings and such small rations as sugar 
and batter, which, sometimes, friends from 
outside are allowed to furnish. Over each 
bed swings from the roof a chain, furnished 
with a miniature trapeze, by which the 
sufferer may help to move himself in bed. 
Here and there a screen placed round a 
bed indicates that a patient is passing 
away beyond the reach of human aid, or 
that he may be wandering among delirious 
fancies, 

And now, about nearly all the beds, 


q polite but dignified with the nurses, | there gathers a little levée of visitors, But, 
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4 if any be so unlucky as to have no friends 
who care to come and see him, he need 
not feel himself desertsd, for there is 
plenty of comradeship among the patients ; 
they know each other's cases, and Harry’s 
friends come and talk to William, and 
prey pedy is friendly enough, without 
waiting for introductions. And there are 
the nosegays which are entrusted to the 
nurses to put into water after the sick chil- 
dren have inhaled the freshness of their 
fragrance.. The children are never left un- 
eared for—the whole ward takes an interest 
in their welfare, and kind ministering 
women come and sit by those who have no 
mothers to care for them, or, perhaps, worse 
than none. 

Bat here is one who is going away. That 
fracture of his has been reduced, and he 
hobbles about famously with the aid of a 
stick. In workaday hours he is a young 
man who drives a van; and as pleasant 
and friendly a young fellow ae you could 
wish to see. He hobbles round to all the 
beds to shake hands with the inmates. 
The children nod and smile at him as he 
passes, and watch him as he passes out, 
and on the arm of the little wife, 
while “the kid” marches joyously in front. 


And then he pauses to say “ good-bye” to | hi 


the ward nurse, who site in her little room 
marking off her dockets. ‘‘Good-bye,” 
a little haskily, for, as he says, ‘“‘ you have 
all been jolly good to me.” And then he, 
too, is marked off, discharged—cured, and 
a nurse takes down the record from over 
the vacant bed. Already, perhaps, a 
tenant for the vacant bed is being borne 
out of the crush and turmoil of the street, 
the roar of whose traffi: is gently heard 
pe the open windows of the quiet 
WwW 


Farther on is a sailor, a young mate, who 
fell down the hold while discharging cargo, 
a frank, good-looking young fellow, who 
would be a credit to the Royal Navy. It 
was for him, lucky dog, in spite of his 
misfortune, that the pretty young wife 
with the finely-dressed baby was waiting 
down below, and there is a shipmate, too, 
to hail him, as to having had his timbers 
comfortably spliced. 

Beyond the sailor lies an older man, and 
one whose face is worn by pain. He is 
awaiting a dangerous operation, which 
affords the one slight chance of preservin 
him in life. But that one little chink o 
hope sustains him wonderfully, and he, 
too, can be cheerful with his friends in this 
holiday hour. 


A GARRISON ROMANCE. 
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But there are only sixty minutes in the 
hour, however precious those minutes may 
be. A subdued whistle sounds along the 
wards, and is repeated in the corridors. 
The good ship sails on her regular course 
once more, and all visitors and idlers must 
‘‘come ashore.” And we may hope that 
those on board of her may come ashore, 
too, in good time, out into the pleasant 
sunshine, and into the bastling world, 
whero health and strength are such joyous, 
precious gifts ; and so be written down in 
the books— discharged, cured.” 
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A GARRISON ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE six days which were to elapse before 
the dual tyrante—b.siness and Dodson— 


should claim Mr. Jones, were nearly at an 
end. Tne ship-owner’s passage was secured, 
his affairs in the island were wound up. 
Endless were the P.P.C. calls he had to 
make, so many friends had his genial sim- 
plicity, his unpretending worth, won for 

m. Michael was inconsolable, and in- 
formed every one that his “heart within 
him was plenty, plenty sad.” 

* Sare Jones, he has the fat heart and 
the wide hand. He is the best-as-made ; 
he ie, as we say in Engleesh—a rare’an, 
I weep for him,” said 


And, indeed, Mabel’s lover—he was that 
still, he was always that—made himself 
very dear to all who knew him in these 
last days. For you and I, dear reader, 
know well that they are last days, in- 
deed; know very well that by some chance, 
happy or not, who can say? Amphlett 
Jones overheard the latter part of that sad 
and pitiful farewell in the floral tent ; 
know, perhaps, more than we care to 
know, what the hearing of it meant to 
him. Not a look, not a word betrayed 
the secret in his breast; not a look, not 
a sigh betrayed the aching at his heart. 
With such a nobility about him altogether 
as would only have been called into life by 
the noble soul that dwelt within, the man 
lived through each of those long days, 
loving and loved by all the little band 
around him. His noble heart was like a 
light shining through a homely lantern, 
and making it beautiful and bright—bright 
with the subdaed and steady radiance that 
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is only to be found in a perfect self-abne- 
gation. In the light of a day to come, all 
this was read as the writing in letters of 
fire on the wall of old; but at the time, 
this time, all eyes were blind, all senses 
dull; only the hearts were open wide. 

The man’s resolution and endurance were 
wonderful. The manner in which he kept 
the even tenor of his way, marvellous. 

Everything was arranged entirely to the 
Major's satisfaction. He—the Major— 
was to obtain leave, when the C. O. and 
Sir Peyton rejoined ; there would be no 
difficulty then. The marriage was to take 
place in England. Retirement was hinted 
at for “Pap”; there was to be an end of 

ited scope for the boys; Lily was to 
go to Brussels to “ finish.” : 

All went as merry as a e be 
or, rather, many bells. No one looked 
sad save the bride-cslect’s mother and— 
occasionally — the Honourable Bob and 
Ginger; also Dr. Musters had a grave 
face on him as he listened to Mabel’s laugh 
and noted the dark shadows round her 
eyes—the signs of sleepless nights and 
troubled thoughts. 

Like the condemned man, who finds 
each day of the short time left to him 
more precious than the last, Mr. Jones 
counted the days, nay, the hours, that lay 
between the precious present and the long 
farewell, that none but himself would know 
to be supreme and final. 

The day before his departure he had a 
busy time of it. Michael was maddened, 
or, rather, his curiosity was enraged by 
the visit—the long visit—of an English 
lawyer to the hotel. There were peters 
written, and carried away ina bag. Not 
one left lying about—not a line, not a 
sign! Then came Vernon Halkett, a man 
not much more than indicated in this 
story, but of whom we may hear more 
in another—a man to whom all the trust 
of Mr. Jones had gone out, though he had 
not seen much of him. 

“I know not what things are doing 
with themselves,” said Michael. ‘It is to 
give one the madness of the dogs; it is to 
make one run about and tear one’s own 
self. The green doctor he come, he stay ; 
when he go, he is white as the sheets of 
the dead. When I go in—I go in plenty 
quick—Sare Jones is laid out straight— 
so—the head very much on the arms, the 
face nowhere seen. Then he gets himself 
up, and goes out, and I see him no 
more,” 

The next day was the last. Late that 
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night the steamer would be in. All the 
boxes were packed ; together with all the 
pretty ef that Mr. Jones had bought 
in Malta—Dodson was not forgotten, you 
may be sure. 

Many of the light - textured ents 
that had ronsed Michael to a zy of 
covetousness were now in his possession. 
He dreamed dreams, and saw visions of 
himself in those garments, ogling all the 
girls at Mass and at Benediction. He 
crossed himself in anticipatory absolution 
of the sad dog he was going to be, and 
the hearts he was going to break. 

Mr. Jones was pale with a sort of dusky 
pallor ; he looked shrunken in his clothes; 
but he was as calm and gentle as ever. 
He sent half the toy-shop in the Strada 


ll, | Reale to the “ scramble,” and the noise of 


trumpets and shawms and the beating of 
mimic drums was terrible—so much 40, 
that the Major chid little Phil for ‘setting 
up such a din,” upon which King Baby 
behaved in a terrible manner, and gave his 
family fits. He laid down his instrument 
of torture—a brazen trumpet with a curl 
in - laid himself down beside it, and 
said : 

‘Benny wen, I be’s goin’ not to play no 
more, ’cos Pap doesn’t like mine moosic.” 

At which Pap had to capitulate at once, 
and join his entreaties to those of the rest 
of the family, that more melody shonkd 
instantly be performed—in fact, sue for 
a trumpet obligato, which Phil obligingly 


gave. 

In times of great mental strain, it is the 
little things which run most near to break- 
ing us down. This Amphlett Jones was to 
learn the truth of, 

‘Just as he was preparing to go across 
to Sleima for his farewell visit, Michael 
burst into the room. 

“One soldier and one beast to see Sare 
Jones—one ‘great John bull-dog—big— 
so,” and Michael indicated an imposai 
monster. — | 

‘*T will come down,” said Mr. Jones, 
slipping a sovereign into his waistooat 
pocket. ‘I will be there in a moment.” 

In the wide entrance-hall he found Sir 
Peyton’s servant, otherwise Private Daven- 
port, apparently gone suddenly rigid from 
head to foot, without a bend in him, and 
as it seemed, gazing fixedly into space— 
this being his idea of proper respect due to 
a civilian and gentleman of distinction. 

‘Heard you was a-going, sir,” said 
Davenport; ‘thought you'd like to see 
the dawg. He’s pretty middling in ’ealth 
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and appetite, is Butcher. I thank you, 
sir, bat he stands in need of a deal of 
encouragement,” 

Batcher, whom Michael was viewing 
from the safe elevation of aeteny up the 
stairs, raised his huge muzzle and gave a 
languid wag of his stumpy tail, as who 
should say : ‘I’m a very sad dog without 
my master, I do assure you — pray en- 
courage me if you can.” 

“ Tell your master I was very glad to 
soe Butcher,” said Mr. Jones. 

“JT shall tell Captain Sir Peyton Paling 
as you was very pleased to see the ae 
said Davenport, with his hand glued to the 
side of his cap. ‘' Come on, Butcher.” 

Bat Butcher lingered, looking up in the 
face of the stranger-—— 

It was only a little thing, this interview 
with poor old Butcher, but it upeet Mr. 
Jones past the telling. It seemed the one 
added straw that went near to break the 
back of his endurance. He would like to 
have kissed the old dog’s bullethead. He 
actually saw the brindled, wrinkled fore- 
head through a sheen of tears, .. . 


It is next day. 

Amphlett Jones is gone; and people go 
about saying how much they miss him. 
They hardly knew how much he did to 
strive and make every one happy until he 
was gone, and there was no one else to do 
it any more. 

Mabel is kneeling at her mother’s 
knee. 


'* Mother,” she says, “ when he took me 
in his arms last night, as gently as if I 
were a baby, when he reminded me— 
alwaysso gently—that he had not yet kissed 
me, though I was his promised wife ; when 
he touched my forehead with his lips, and 
held me s0 a moment, when he said: 
‘Heaven bless you—my dear——’ I felt 
that if—if it hadn’t been for—if things 
had been different—I could have learnt to 
love him, in time—yes, to love him with 
all my grateful heart —to love him 
as he should be loved. I tried to tell 
him so; bat he would not let me. If he 
had known all about everything, he could 
not have been more tender—or more dear 
and fond. I was very silly, and burst out 

He took his handkerchief, and 

the tears from my eyes: ‘ Nay,’ he 

‘do not let me see you weep—lI 
cannot bear to seo you. weep. I like to 
think of you smiling and BAPPy. Heaven 
send you may be both, my darling——’ 
He never called me that before ; he looked 
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so sad that I could not choose but say some- 
thing kind to him—he has been so saa 
—so good. When he said: ‘Good-bye,’ 
I said: ‘It will not be for long——’ 
‘No,’ he said, ‘not for long—not for long 
—nothing is 7g. in this world—thongh it 
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seems so——’ Then he put me from him, 
in the same gentle way, and left me— 


without another word. 

Then the two women clasped and 
kissed, and each knew all that was in the 
other’s heart—the pity of it, the sadness of 
it, the glory of it. 


The world is some weeks older, when, 
one day, Jim sits flat out on the floor ; his 
legs are extended; his hatchet face is 
uplifted like a dog about to howl, and the 
tears course adown his cheeks. 

‘Heavens, Jim!” cries Mra. Carbonel, 
entering from the road, “what has 
happened? What is the matter with 
you?” 

“Don’t speak to me,” cries Jim. “I’m 
not to be spoke to; I’m too sad. Go. 
away ; they’re all gone upstairs.” 

‘“What is it? Oh, Jim, tell me!” 
pleads Mrs, Carbonel, thoroughly alarmed. 

“Mr. Jones is like Corporal Jack—he’s 
drownded dead. Oh, go away, go away !” 
sobs Jim, this time throwing himself 
prostrate in one of his agonies, ' 

And she goes. 

Something tells her that the news is 
true, and that little plot of hers takes the 
form of a treachery to the dead. 

Soon she hears all about it—how, in the 
Bay of Biscay, when a fresh breeze was 
blowing and a brisk sea running, a pas- 
sepger was one morning reported missing 
from the steamer. The rich ship-owner 
of Lombard Street had disappeared while 
the shadows of the night touched the 
white-crested waves and the pitifal moon- 
beams turned them into silver. 

Some thought they heard this, some 
thought they heard that. People have 
always heard things, or seen things, when 
accidents of this kind happen. Was it 
an accident? Who may say? Did 
Amphlett Jones lay down his life because 
he saw no other way; or was it taken 
from him and did he give it up gladly, 
finding this world a lonely place, and 
having perfect faith in that which lies 
beyond our ken } 

t each one have it his own way. I 
can but tell things as they happened. 

Atall evente, Vernon Halkett knew that 
Mr, Jones had resolved to give up all hope 
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of calling Mabel Graham his wife; but— 
4 he knew no more. There are things that 
must rest bet veen heaven and a man’s own 
soul, and in which no man can meddle ; 
and of these the death of Amphlett Jones 
was one. 

At all events, it may be said that, if 
love is supreme according as it attains to 
1 an absolute abnogation of self, then surely 
Mr. Jones deserves to be looked upon as 
the hero of an ineffable and beautiful— 
romance. 

As time went on, those who loved him 
and mourned him saw all about the 
‘‘ accident ” in the papers ; heard its story 
4 on the tongues of men and women ; heard 
4 further wonders still, for the English 
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‘You've had some changes-in the 
regiment since I was here last year?” 

‘‘ Yes,” saya Ginger. ‘“ Clutterbuck has 
retired ;- he’s an agent for something or 
other, and I believe doing well.” 

‘And his daughter — stepdaughter, 
though, wasn’t it? A pretty girl, by 
Jove |” 

‘t Yes, she married Rowan, of the Rifle 
Brigade. He's left the Service, too. 
They’ve a large pro to manage. She 
was an heiress, you know.” 

‘Ah yes, I remember ; it was something 
of a romance, was it not? Left to her by 
a City man; a bit of an outeider, wasn’t 
he? I remember seeing him.” 

But here the Honourable Bob inter- 


lawyer produced a will, duly signed and | posed 


sealed, and by this will, after various 
moneys set aside for this or that noble 

urpose—after Dodson was well provided 
for, and the education of Major Clutter- 
back’s boys arranged for—Amphlett Jones, 
of Lombard Street, left Mabel Graham, 
stepdaughter of the above Major Desbrow 
Clutterbuck, of Her Majesty’s 193rd 
Regiment of Foot, his sole residuary 
legatee. 


A year later the 193rd were atill at 
Malta; but they had got the “route.” 
They were going to the land where the 
stags ran about the streets, waiting to 
be shot, and where the snow was ever 
falling. 

Once more the men in scarlet were 
sitting round the mess-table; once more 
the band-boys sang, with sweet, shrill voices, 
the story of the Men of Harlech. The 
purple sea, the overhanging canopy of 
atar-gemmed aky, the flood of silver moon- 
light—all are the same as on that night a 
year ago, when the “Outsider” dined 
with the 193rd, and Sir Peyton Paling sat 
in the balcony, with his heels on a chair, 
and a soda-and-brandy by his side. He is 
pe ge the same now. He has got 
over his disappointment, and is reported to 
be paying his addresses to a gay widow. 
Iadeed, Ginger and the Honourable Bob 
have already volunteered to assist him in 
writing the necessary document. 

A guest —a civilian—is speaking, and he 
addresses the first-named of these worthies : 


‘Tf he was an outsider, as you call it,” 
he said, speaking so seriously, that the 
other looked at him in some amaze, “ if 
he was an outsider, then the world would 
be all the better for a few more like him, 
give you my word.” 


It may be taken for granted that, as the 
years went on, Jim captained the Win- 
chester Eleven, and saw that Phil fielded 
properly in the long field. It may be 
surmised that Bertie, though voted a bit 
of a “sap,” won the respect of all with 
whom he came in contact, and that Algie 
looked to him for protection in all sachool- 
boy troubles, and never looked in 
vain. 

We may think of Mabel as a very happy 
woman, with a husband who is still a 
lover, and children about her knee ; 
children who remind her of the ‘‘scramble” 
of old days, bat are not allowed quite so 
much “scope” as were that unruly band ; 
children to whom she tells the story of 
little Phil climbing on the turret, and how 
he was saved—a story that never loses ite 
charm, and has to be told over and over 


There is another story, too, which she 
tellsthem. It is called “The Story of a Good 
Man’s Life”—how he was very, very rich, 
and tried to help everybody, and to make 
them happy, and never thought about 
himself at all. The tears come into 
mother’s eyes as she tells that story—the 
story they love best of all. 
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—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


It was early in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, and Helen was hovering about 
in her drawing-room, glancing impatiently 
and incessantly at the clock. She had 
been obliged to go out eee oe 
without seeing her sister. Humphrey 
told her, after Selma had gone to bed the 
night before, of his brother's engagement, 
She had seen that there was a letter in 
Mervyn’s writing for Selma that morning, 
and she had hardly been able to restrain 
her impatience, when, on her return home, 
she had received a message to the effect 
that ‘‘ Miss Selma said she was at work, 
and would be down about three o'clock.” 

“Ido wish she would come,” thought 
Helen again, as she looked at the clock for 
the ninth time in the course of half an 
hour. “It is past three.” And, as she 
nati towards it, the door opened and 

camo in dressed for walking. 

‘Here you are at last!” cried Helen. 
**Oh, are 7 going out!” she added, 
rare y. 7 

“‘'m going to dine with the Tyrrells,” 
returned Beltea, “‘ Miss Tyrrell asked me 
to go early.” 

er voice was perhaps a shade thinner 
than usual, but perfectly soft and com- 
oaed. Her face was shaded by her hat ; 
ut there was a colour in her cheeks, and 
her eyes were very bright. 
“You—you had a letter this morning, 
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didn’t you?” said Helen, and then she 
went suddenly round to Selma and took 
her tenderly into her arms, “Oh, my 
dear, I am so glad!” she cried. 

‘T am glad, too, dear; very glad 


indeed.” 
‘I know,” returned Helen. ‘ That's 


why I’m so Sears Of course it’s nice 
that Mervyn and Roger should be happy ; 


but it’s you I’m thinking of. Oh, I have 
so wanted you to know that it was coming, 
Did you see when they were here the other 
day? Of course you must have seen 
though. Oh, Selma, I can’t tell you what a 
relief this is to me for you, my poor dear ! 
You can’t reproach yourself any more when 
you know that he is happy. This will 
make all that trouble, dear, as if it had 
never been, almost, won’t it?” . 

‘© Almost, Helen. Yes.” 

It was very significant of the gulf which 
lay between the Selma of two years ago 
and the Selma of to-day, that it seemed 
quite natural to Helen that her sister’s 
words should be few, and her manner 
quiet, pleased as she believed her to be. 
Selma was very seldom either demonstra- 
tive or impulsive now; never, indeed, 
except about something which touched her 
keen artistic sympathies ; but the change 
had settled upon her so gradually that 
Helen had almost forgotten that she had 
ever been different. 

It’s fanny that {t should be Mervyn, 
isn’t it?” continued Helen, with an 
amused laugh. ‘I rather thought Mervyn 
would never marry, dear little thing, 
Sylvia says” — Helen had been wit 
Sylvia that morning— Sylvia says that 
they are 80 ee They both declare 
that it is because they both think there is 
no one in the world like you! You've 
quite made the match, Selma! I con- 
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tulate you, darling!” And Helen 
Fissod her sister again. 

“‘ Nobody hopes more heartily than I do 
that it will be a very happy one,” answered 
Selma, moving as her r released her, 
and walking ap to the window, putting on 
her gloves. 

“Oh, must you got” said Helen as she 
saw what she was doing. ‘“ We haven't 
half talked it over yet, and I’ve been 
longing so to tell you all about it.” 

“Tm afraid I must,” returned Selma. 
‘“‘T’ve written to Mervyn, of course, but 

ve her my dear love if you see her before 
do. Good-bye for the present, dear.” 

It was a long drive from Humphrey 
Cornish’s house to the Tyrrells’; but the 
half-hour that had passed was not long 
enough to account for the change which 
had taken place in Selma by the time she 
stood in Miss ’3 drawing-room. 
Her face looked, as though some strain on 
the muscles had been entirely ; 
haggard, exhausted, almost stupid ; her eyes 
were hollow and dull, and there was no 
colour even in her lips, There was no 
one in the room, and, as she realised the 
fact, she sank into a chair as though her 
one desire was for absolute inaction, 
mental and physical. She had no idea 
how long she waited, she vaguely wondered 
whether she had been asleep, when Miss 
Tyrrell eventually came to her with pro- 
fuse regrets for having pr a her waiting 
zara and explanations of her apparent 
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** Now, dearest girl, let us make ourselves 
very comfortable,” she said, at last, “and 
let us have a nice little chat. I am going 
to be very serious, indeed.” 

She oo in her most winning and 
irresistible tone, and Selma, taking the 
chair she indicated, responded with a 
vague smile. 

“Bat first of all, dear girl,” continued 
Miss Tyrrell, ‘before I begin to scold, I 
must tell you how utterly charmed and 
touched I was at the last matinéde! I was 
with Lady Drummond, Selma, and I 
assure you she was in ecstasies.. It was 
admirably artistic.” 

Miss Tyrrell paused ; but, rather to her 
surprise, there was a perceptible interval 
ee —_ said, “I am glad.” a 

e spoke strangely, more as if she 
were searching under some heavy oppres- 
sion for the words which she vaguely felt 
she ought to say, than because she cared at 
all, and Miss Tyrrel] glanced at her 


sharply. 
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‘Good gracious, child,” she exclaimed 
moat inartistically, butthoroughly naturally, 
“do you know that you look quite plain ?’’ 

Selma did not answer—apparently she 
was entirely indifferent on the subject—and, 
after a horrified pause, Miss Pyrrell re- 
covered herself and her manner, and 
rearrange herself in a new attitude, she 
began, in a deliberate and solemn voice : 

‘¢Selma, the time has come when I feel 
it my duty to you as an artist to speak to 
you moet seriously. I had intended doing 
so in any case, but the sadly palpable 
ask in your face of the truth of what 

am going to say makes me even more 
anxious than I was already.” Miss 
Tyrrell paused, and looked y for 
her pocket-handkerchief that her next words 
might be the more impressive. ‘‘I have 
known for some time,” she continued, with 
the air of a seer, ‘“‘I have said it to 
myself, I have said it to John, I 
have said it to every one: ‘That dear 

1 is overworking herself; she will 
ose her beauty, she will spoil her career if 
something is not done!’” Miss Tyrrell 

een and this time Selma said, 


y: 
‘‘T am not overworked, thank you.” 
‘*You must absolutely give yourself a 

rest,” pursued Miss Tyrrell; “you must 

have a little change; you must go about 
and see people. Dear girl, I think you 
cannot ow how greatly you have 
wounded me by refasing to come and give 
me your help at our little ‘at home’ on 
the second. How that party weighs upon 
my mind,” said Miss Tyrrell, in a plaintive 
parenthesis, “tongue cannot tell But itis 
not for my sake, but for your own 
that I am most deeply anxious that you 
should be here.” 

Selma put her hand wearily to her | 
head. 


‘You are so kind, dear Miss Tyrrell,” 
she said, and her voice was dull and tone- 
less, “‘ you are most kind ; but please don’t 
ask me.” 

“IT do ask you,” returned Miss Tyrrell, 
suavely. ‘It is your duty to yourself as 
an artist that is involved; your duty to 
your art itself. It is infinitely painful to 
me to see on throwing yourself away, 
dear girl, Will you not relieve me by 

romising to give yourself at least this one 
oliday Come to me, dearest girl, come 
to me on the second.” 

With a sudden movement, as though 
she were hardly conscious of anything but 
physical pain, Selma rose to her feet. 
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“IT will come,” she said, faintly, “I will 
oe Tyrrell, my head aches. May 


And then, before Miss Tyrrell could 
reach her, she had slipped to the ground, 
white and unconscious, 


Selma did not play that night. Miss 
Tyrrell, triumphant, but feeling that so 
practical an endorsement of her words on 
Selma’s part was more than she was pre- 
pee 2 eke Se ee and 

in the evening Selma was taken home, 
satis, hey amb Gl, cad al tardies 

y, Svery one ’ 
physical and mental, seemed to have given 
way ,at once. She lay all the next day, 

for several days following, almost 
motionless, and though she was only 
absent from her work at the theatre for 
the one night, it was evident that she 
forced herself to fulfil her engagement 
simply from a sense of duty, with no spark 
of professional enthusiasm to help her. All 
the Serer Ber patos were postponed 
indefinitely, without a word of protest from 
her; she seemed to have not tho faintest 
desire to resume any of the occupations 
at which she had worked so feverishly, 

But she was young and strong, and in a 
few days she was going about the house 
listless and uninterested; but no longer 
actually ill. She had gone up to her own 
@ room one afternoon, and Helen, sitting 

alone in the drawing-room, was listening 
for the sound of her piano, wishing she 
could hope that her sister was cither 
practising or stadying. ; 

‘She doesn’t seem to get right, as she 
should,” thought Helen, anxiously. “I 


enough to go to the Tyrrells’ ‘at home,’ | p 


to-morrow. I wish——” 

Bat Helen’s meditations were here cut 
short, There was a ring at the front-door 
bell, and a moment , to her great 
delight, Sylvia Cornish and Mervyn Dallas 
came in r. 

“Qb, I’m so glad to see you both,” 
cried Helen, eagerly. ‘Sylvia, that’s a 
delicious chair. ie, come and ait 
here. We'll have some tea this minute.” 

The two girls had been shopping, and as 
Helen settled them down ,in a cheery 
—the was a very newly-married Helen 
still, and delighted to do the honours of 
her house—Mervyn showed her a large 
bunch of lilies she had in her hand. 

‘‘ They are for Selma, Helen,” she said. 
‘* Is she better ?” 
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‘*We have been so sorry to hear of her 
illness,” added Sylvia, in a very different 
tone of voice from the tone she would have 
used in speaking of Selma before Roger's 
engagement to Mervyn. 

“ is better, thanks,” answered Helen, 
with a grateful glance at Sylvia. ‘She 
will come down, I expect, when she knows 
you are here.” 

*‘She isn’t working, is she!” said 
Mervyn. “Helen, do you think I might 
ran ap to her? I—I haven't seen her 
yet,” she finished shyly, meaning thereby 
that, owing to Selma's illness, she had not 
seen her since her engagement. : 

Ran up by all means,” laughed Helen, 
and Mervyn departed hastily with her 
lilies, to reappear behind i 
later, with very flushed cheeks and big 
bright eyes. 

Daring the. half-hour that followed their 
appearance in the drawing-room, Helen 
was delighted to see that Selma was far 
less languid, had more colour in her 
cheeks and brighter eyes than she had 
had for days. A little c and society 
was decidedly good for her, Helen thought, 
and when Sylvia and Mervyn were gone, 


she said cheerfally, as Selma moved rather | 


restlessly about the room : 

‘You will feel quite inclined to go to 
Miss Tyrrell’s to-morrow, after all I 
93 


h , 
elma came up to her and stood by her 
work-table, win and unwinding a reel 
of cotton as she answered, as though her 
superfluous energy craved an outlet, how- 
ever trivial. 
“Shall I go!” she said, restlessly. “TI 
may as well, perhaps.” 
“It will do you good,” replied Helen, 
ractically. 
‘‘ Perhaps.” 
A triumphant conviction was borne in 
upon Helen that she had been a most s 
viser, when, some four hours after she 
had seen Selma off to the “at home” the 
next afternoon, she received a telegram to 


the effect that her sister was stopping all 


night with Miss Tyrrell; and her convic- 
tion would have been strengthened if she 
could have seen Selma as she eat that night, 
after the’performance, with Miss Tyrrell and 


faas | her brother in Tyrrell’s smoking-room. She 


was sitting on the wide fender-atool, w 

a tea-gown of Miss Tyrrell’s, which, artistic 
as it was and well as it suited her, made 
her look strangely unlike herself, and per- 
haps gave her the appearance she wore of 


being slightly posed—a hitherto unheard-of 
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condition with Selma. Her face was flushed 


and eager, her eyes bright and excited, 
and she talked and laughed with a feverish 
little triumphant air, until Miss Tyrrell 
exclaimed, delightedly : 

‘Dear girl, you look like another 
creature. Doesn't she, John?” 

‘She looks like a very pretty creature,” 
returned Tyrrell, looking Selma full in the 
face as she turned to him with a little 
Th party had been a signal 

e nas SUCCESS ; 
and its most brilliant feateie. not artisti- 
cally, but socially, had been Miss Selma 
Malet.. To her dying day Miss Tyrrell 
asserted that the change that that after- 
noon had seen in her protégée was entirely 
owing to her own admirable reasoning ; 
and whether or no such was the fact, the 
change itself was certainly no delusion. 
Selma had laughed and talked, allowed 
herself to be flattered and flirted with, and 
had apparently thoroughly enjoyed herself, 
as she had never done “in society” 
before. 

All the afternoon, while she formed the 
centre figure of his party, Tyrrell had 
watched her in her new departure with 
distinct satisfaction, but with no surprise. 
He read her by the light he thought he 
1 had obtained in Humphrey Cornish’s 
studio nearly three weeks before. 

John Tyrsell was, before all else, a man 
of patience, and he had been playing a 
waiting game for nearly two years. 
There was nothing in life so interesting to 
him as success—the obvious, tangible 
wealth and social power for which the 
word stood in his vocabulary. He had 
known Selma Malet all her life, and the 
possibilities which lay open to the genius 
in her—genius which no man was more 
capable of appraising—had made her 
developement and introduction an interest- 
ing piece of brain-work to him. But he 
had considered her as a very perfect piece 
of mechanism with his intellectual faculties 
only until about two years ago. It was 
on the afternoon when he first met her as 
the promised wife of another man that she 
first appeared to him in the light of a 
beautiful woman, and a desirable “or 
tion. Her beauty and charm had suddenly 
appealed to his senses; the social position 
which he knew might be hers whenever 
she should choose to take it, and which 
she would necessarily share with her hus- 
band—should that husband be himself— 
had gradually appealed to his ambition as 
a man of the world. | 


Two objects had formed slowly in his 
mind after his meeting with her at the 
dance to which she had gone with Mrs. 
Cornish and Sylvia during Roger's absence 
in Liverpool, and he had pursued them 
steadily and without haste ever since. He 
had broken off her engagement with 
Roger Cornish, believing honestly that she 
would be miserable in a life from which 
Art must be for ever excluded ; but deter- 
mined also to make her eventually his 
own wife. He had given her, profession- 
ally, every chance and arene which 
lay in his power to give, because he looked 
upon every step she made artistically as a 
step toward that which he intended her to 
attain ; toward that which he considered 
the most desirable thing modern life has 
to offer—social notoriety. 

Tyrrell was a man for whom the world 
had been too much. Early success— 
popularity, money, social power—had been 
too much for the spark of the genius with 
which Nature had endowed him. If he 
had had to struggle in his youth and early 
manhood ; if he had known artistic success 
before his personal gifts had brought him 
popularity ; he would doubtless have been 
what he had it in him to be—a great 
artist. He had been flattered and over- 
paid for what he knew to be superficial, 
and accomplished without effort ; he had 
given the world what it asked and ap- 
plauded, and he was a society favourite. 
Perhaps the one point about him still 
in his favour was the fact that he never 
deceived himself. He had ceased to 
believe in Art—in anything but tangible po- 
sition and wealth—and he used no phrases 
to himself about the matter. There had 
been moments in his intercourse with 
Selma, as her master, and later as her 
manager, when her simple, single-minded 
devotion to her art had touched him, had 
atirred the old artistic instinct in him, in 
spite of himself. The Duchess’s matinée 
had been such a moment. He had canght 
fire then at her enthusiasm, and had been 
for the time being so carried away that 
the cynicism of reaction in him was harder 
than ever. But his professional work and 
his social work were, in his eyes, equally 
means to an end which he could have 
attained by neither singly; each was a 
matter of business, and regarded by him 
from no other point of view. 

Until within the last twenty-four hours, 
both the ends he desired to accomplish with 
regard to Selma had seemed as far from 
him as they had been when he firat laid 
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his well-calcalated plans for their attain- 
ment. He was no nearer mgking Selma 
his wife, and he was no nearer making 
Selma a social power than he had been 
then. She had been so abeolutely innocent 
and unconscious, that any are on his 
part at anything approaching love-making 
had fallen atterty at. She altogether 
refused to have anything to say to society. 
The time had arrived now, however, 
when his desires, matrimonial and social, 
seemed to have come practically within 
his reach. He had ota been powerless 
against an inpenetrable something in 
Selma which prevented his advancing 
one hair’s-breadth. Try as he would he 
could make no way agaiust it, nor could he 
define it ; he was baffled on every side by 
a sense that he was oe in the dark. 
The light that had dawned upon him in 
Humphrey Oornish’s studio , in his 
own opinion, not only shown him the 
obstacles that lay in his path, but had 
shown them to him just at the crisis when 
they might most easily be dealt with. 
- When he induced Selma to break off 
her engagement, he had had not the faintest 
ie for her feeling for Roger; he had 
] upon it as a girlish fancy which 
would assuredly wear off with time. But 
now from what he had seen in Selma's 
face as she watched Roger Cornish and 
Mervyn Dallas in the studio, he had de- 
duced a theory that, with what he mentally 
designated as tho self-torturing instinct of a 
thorough woman, she had dwelt on Roger's 
unhappiness, and her own imaginary sacri- 
Ce 
fatuation into Nad ® Te to consider 
& consuming on. ese premises 
established—and in ’s mind they 
were v firmly established — Roger 
Cornish’s new engagement could not fail, 
Tyrrell argued, to bring about a state of 
mind in her which would only need 
judicious management to bring about both 
his objects. Jealousy and despair, however 
fictitious, would catch at any distraction, 
he calculated ; the excitements of society, 
judiciously presented to her, would serve 
such a purpose well enough, and one 
season cai en wi the completion of his 
social plans for her would be merely the 
work of time. Wounded pride, he told 
himself, would inevitably harry her into 
marriage, and he had only to play his cards 
well to ensure its hurrying her into marriage 
with himself. He looked at her now as 
she sat there on the fender-stool, her new 
self-conscioumess sitting so gracefully 
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upon her as she laughed up into his face, 
and taking the cigar from becwess his lips, 
he said, carelessly : 

pity you refused the 
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‘“Tt's almost a 
fancy dress ball, isn’t it, Selma?” 
“Do you think so?” she answered 


lightly. 
“Suppose you change your mind, dear 
girl,” said Tyrrell, eagerly. ‘ John 


and I are going of course, and I dare say I 
could arrange it with Lady Winslow. It 
will be a delightful evening.” 

‘Exercise your p and change 
your mind, Selma,” said » waving 
off the smoke of his cigar as he spoke, 
Selma hesitated, and then she turned to 
Tyrrell with a look on her face which he 
never seen there before—a reckless 
00. 

“Do you thiok it leads to anything?” 
she said, looking him in the eyes as if he 
and she were alone together, and speaking 
with a strange ring of demand in her voice. 
“Tell me!” 

Tyrrell laid down his cigar and answered 
her slowly and deliberately, using the only 
argument which would, he knew, have any 
weight for her. 

‘I think that a good social position is 
the very greatest help towards the attaining 
of the highest artistic position. I think it 
is a help which no artist can afford to 
neglect.” 

here was another pause, and then 
Selma sprang to her feet. 

‘Take me to the fancy dress ball, dear 
Miss 1” she cried ; and her voice 
was as reckless as the look in her sparkling 
eyes. “Don’t let me neglect anything 
that will help me, pray!” 

A great deal of artistic advertising may 
be done in a very short space of time by 
a lady of Miss Tyrrell’s peculiar talents ; 
and though there were only a few days to 
pass before the fancy dress ball in question, 
when the night arrived nearly every one 
in the room was talking about the expected 
appearance of Miss Selma Malet. The 
Tyrrells were late ; all the other theatrical 
lions and lionesses had arrived to roar un- 
heeded, as quarter of an hour after quarter 
of an hour slipped by, and still Miss 
Selma Malet did not put in an appearance. 
Her previous refusals of all invitations 
had been utilised by Miss Tyrrell to the 
utmost, Everybody knew that Miss Selma 
Malet was wholly devoted to her art; if 
she deigned to smile now and then upon 
society, society understood that it was to 


be deeply and humbly grateful, and, being 


te 
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at the bottom a meek and credulous in- 
stitution, society was prepared to fall im- 
mediately upon its knees, and there 
remain until a newer idol should be 
presented to it. 

‘What will she wear, I wonder?” said 
a gallant of the court of Charles the 
Second, who had worshipped Selma from 
the stalls for some weeks, and was burning 
for an introduction. ‘ You know her, of 


course, Lady Latter?” he added to the | drees 


lady on whom he was bestowing as much 


of his limited intelligence as he could | fich 


collect, 
The two years which had gone by since 
Lady Latter and had met at Mra. 


Oliphant’s had left her in looks and 
manner almost as they found her. She had 
been looking old last season, people had 
said ; but this year she appeared to have 
completely recovered herself, and her dark, 
piquant face was only a shade harder and 
more daring for the time that had elapsed. 
She was slightly and very admirably 
‘‘ made up,” and her dress, from the point 
of view either of originality or effective- 
| ness, was perfect. If epee might 
ij have thought that, consid as clothing, 
it left something still to be desired, Lady 
Latter considered that half the point of a 
fancy dress lay in the superior facilities it 
offered, compared with ordinary evening 
dress, for sailing as near the wind as 
possible, 

She nodded to an acquaintance across 
the room, as her companion spoke, and 
then turned to him with a laugh, which 
was not a pleasant one. 

‘Indeed I don’t!” she said. ‘You 
or that this budding genius is alto- 
gether superior to such an inferior being 
as I am! To tell you the honest truth, 
too,” she continued, with an indescribable 
grimace, ‘‘these superior young beauties 
bore me, 
in London, no doubt,” with a quick change 
of tone, and another laugh; ‘but I am 
the only one who would own to it.” 

“You've seen her play ?” 

‘‘ Yes—for my sins! I saw her in that 

old fossil of a play Tyrrell dug up 
for the Chinese business, and she and he 
together nearly killed me with suppressed 
laughter, It made one feel quite young 
and romantic to see such an old stager as 
Tyrrell making such a fool of. himself. 
oh, Bianca!’” she quoted, 
striking an attitude — another privilege 
attending fancy dress in Lady Latter’s 
eyes—and burlesquing Tyrrell’s tone and 


They bore all the ugly women | sa 


manner, Then, suddenly returning to her 
own natural demeanour, she exclaimed, as 
nearly every one in the room exclaimed at 
the same instant : ‘‘ Here they are!” 

Miss Tyrrell, dressed very perfectly as 
an Egyptian! sorceress, was just present- 
ing to her hostess a figure which looked as 
if it had stepped down from one of 
Romney’s most charming canvases, it was 
so lovely, so gracious, so girlish, The 
was very simple and rather dark 
in colouring, relieved by the big white 
oe — no = of any 

, her own beauty was ominating 
note in her appearance; and the whole 
effect against the mass of bright colour and 

orgeous jewellery in the room was, as Miss 
Tyrrell had intended it should be, inde- 
scribably striking. Behind her, an admir- 
able foil, was Tyrrell in a splendid dress 
of old Venice. 

As far as Selma’s success was concerned, 
Lady Winslow’s fancy dress ball was a 
repetition of Miss Tyrrell’s ‘‘at home” on a 
more extended scale, Everybody in the 
room who was “anybody ” had been intro- 
duced to her, and she was talking and 
laughing with a lovely, excited flush on 
her cheeks, and with eyes like stars, when, 
about an hour after their arrival, Tyrrell 
made his way to her side. 

‘Oh, nobody else just yet, please!” she 
cried, with a little langh which was as 
unlike the simple, natural Selma, as was 
the gesture with which she turned to him. 
‘ Breathing space, if you please, Mr. 
Tyrrell!” 

‘Breathing space by all means!” he 
answered; then with a sudden hardly 
perceptible change of manner, he said: 
* Ah! Lady Latter, how do you do?” 

A movement of the crowd had suddenly 
brought them close together, and face to 
face, and she held out her hand to him, 


ying : 
“I thought you had gone into retire- 
ment! We haven’t met for ages!” 

He made some conventional rejoinder, 
and as he spoke, as if accidentally and 
unconsciously, he drew a step or two off 
from where Selma and her court were 
standing. Lady Latter stopped him. 

‘Introduce your beauty, Tyrrell,” she 
said, carelessly. 

He hesitated. 

‘‘ Introduce your beauty,” she repeated, 
raising her voice a little, and 1 him 
full in the face, and he turned to 
She had apparently heard Lady Latter’s 
words—Lady Latter’s insolence was one of 








¢ and at the same moment 


= without looki 
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her sources [of power—for her eyes were 

very girlish and indignant. 

dy Latter wishes me to introduce 

paca her,” said Tyrrell—‘ Miss Selma 

t—Lady Latter.” | 

Miss Selma Malet acknowledged his 

words with the bow of a young princess, 

ri eo ae 

f came up to the group with a very 

7 ee by her side. 

| = Miss 1” she said, “may I intro- 
duce Lord Gildon? I hope he may 
rsuade you to go down to supper. Mr. 

Tyrrell, why don’t you take Lady Latter 

s to have some supper f” 

A moment later Selma had walked away 


with her peer—she would have walked | and 


away with any one from “that woman” 


as she mentally d ted Lady Latter— 
and Lady Latter and Tyrrell were practi- 
cally alone together. 


“May I have the pleasure?” he said, 
at her. 
5 She pat her hand on his arm in silence. 


ON THE TOW-PATH CIRCUIT. 


| Tre name of the good town of Reading 
| cme crane 
in terms w: suggest ish- 
# men when they pass across’ the seas do 
7 not in changing their domicile, change 
their taste for biscuite. Until last summer 
3 I knew little more of than this, 
save an occasional glance at its roofs and 
3 chimneys from the railway carriage; but 
one day in July I alighted there, and the 
4 next morning, in company with three other 
a ad set sail on “The Kennet 
i swift” to make a circular tour over un- 
§ known waterways through the pleasant 
q southern meadows. 
| When we first announced our pro- 
4 gramme to our friends, we were favoured 
with warnings in plenty, and vaticinations 
of a somewhat gloomy character as to the 
outcome of our adventure ; but no one war 
q forthcoming with information of a practical 
4 and useful character, for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that no one had any to give. 
4 Had yaahilenry ee posted up aha the 
4 latestdodges of globe trotting, or of shooti 
expeditions in Schmit or Bechuanaland 
we should have had an embarras de choix ; 
bat of our friends only one here and there 
had ever heard of the River Kennet, 
When woe went on to say that a great 
portion of our trip would be done over 
3 canals, we were regaled with many 
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venerable anecdotes as to the ferocious 
nature and habits of the ee these, 
though in some instances y divert- 
ing, were not immediately useful. In guide- 
books we found scant counsel, for these 
seemed, for the most part, to be written 
for the use of athletic young men who 
cover twenty or thirty miles a day, and 
gave us the notion that ree 
would be difficult to find. Had the 
country been half as inhospitable as certain 
of these suggested, we must often have 
camped sub jove; batit turned out that, 
at the end of our day’s journey of a dozen 
miles or s0, we invariably came upon some 
sheltering roof. We often found chops 
awaiting us, and always oggs 
and bacon and a hearty welcome. 

The Kennet soon gets clear of the con- 
taminating presence of the town, and half 
an hour’s easy pulling saw us free of houses 
and wharves, and the grime which hangs 
about the verge even of the best ordered 
of boroughs. After passing Fobury Lock, 
the character of the stream changes. 
Straight reaches, which greatly shorten 
the course, show the hand of the engineer ; 
but we do not yet bid farewell to the 
Kennet au naturel, Ata corner now and 
then it makes an irruption into the 
navigable channel, just to let one know it 
is there, and one soon does know it, for 
the river is as swift now as it was when 
Pope wrote his precocious couplets. Asa 
rule it flows into each “ pound ”—the local 
term for the reach of water between one 
ek and ee ae apper 

& ¢ it of engin , Ww 
secures abundant water even in the driest 
summer. These straight cuts, fringed 
with the thick, silver-grey foliage of pollard 
willows, are full of picturesque 
From the boat or the towing-path one 
looks through the leafy screen, over the 
low-lying adjacent meadows, to the woods 
that fringe them and the hazy upland 
beyond. Near our first halting - place, 
Woolhampton, the low ground becomes 
almost savage in ite marshy luxuriance of 
towering sedge, and willow herb, and loose- 
strife. Silent ditches wind through the 
black, peaty meadows, expanding here and 
there into wide pools, jewelled with water- 


d, | lilies, and encircled by a dense growth of 


underwood and water weeds. Sometimes 
these merge into the canal iteelf, and .as 
our boat passed we caught sight now of 
the azure back of a kingfisher, now of a 
troop of water-hens sculling across. from 
one reed thicket to another, and now of a 
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1eron rising slowly from his fishing station, 
ind flopping majestically away from our 
ntrusive presence. Human anglers, ex- 
ept in the neighbourhood of towns, were 
‘are; and of voyagers bent on a task like 
ur OWN we saw none at all. 

We halted at Newbury and again at 
Hungerford, and up to the Inast-named 
own the scenery has just the same charac- 
eristics ; but the next day’s work brought 
is into a different region. The Kennet no 
onger kept us company, and we passed 
ihe Berkshire border into Wilts. The 
irees grew rarer; rolling downs instead of 
level meadows bounded our course; we 
passed by chalk pits instead of sedge beds, 
‘okens that we were rowing in regions 
where nature never intended men to row. 
We had already passed through some five- 
and-forty locks, and now a series of nine 
slose together at Crofton lifted us to the 
summit level more than five hundred feet 
above the sea, At the entrance of Saver- 
oake tunnel we left our boat in of 
the railway signalman, and, by way of a 
shange, took a spell of wheel locomotion 
through the forest, by driving to Marl- 
borough, our next resting-place, 

The entrance to Savernake may well 
lJisappoint any one looking for real forest 
wildness. All round about the house—a 
melancholy-looking pile—it is mere park, 
with no touch of the “selva selvaggia” ; but, 
after traversing the long avenue of lofty 
beeches, the most perfect example of the 
forest aisle, one emerges in a different 
woodland world. Hoary giante, oak and 
beech, contending for supremacy, rise from 
dense thickets of underwood. The surface 
is abrupt and broken: thickly-wooded 
crests, with valleys of rough pasture be- 
tween. In the low ground the rabbits 
dart about from one furze-bush to another 
in the way the sporteman loves, and herds 
of cattle wander at will, and lie lazily 
under some of the finest forest-timber 
in Britain, trees which might easily date 
back to Stuart times; and, with slight 
effort after illusion, one might call up a 
vision of a troop of mailed horsemen dis- 
appearing through the “ verdurous gloom.” 
The tall red-deer are still there to aid the 
fancy in a flight back to days yet more 
remote, for Savernake is one of their few 
remaining haunts south of the Tweed, 
and there they have as yet evaded the fate 
which seems to be shadowed forth from the 
motto of melancholy su a which one 
reads on the heraldic d of the lodge 
zate. 





An easy half-day’s rowing brought us to 
Pewsey —one of the discov of our 
voyage. It was marked in small type on 
the map; and we knew it not by fame, as 
we knew Marlborough on the one aide, 
and Devizes on the other. We pictured it 
a mere village, with rough - shop 
accommodation; but we found it a trim, 
well-ordered place, neither town nor vil- 
lage, with a very phoenix of an inn. The 
Sslisbury Avon flows through the main 
street, and here begins its work of flour- 
milling before it descends to the plain. 
All around are high-down ridges, which 
seemed to promise magnificent ground for 
a gallop over the springy turf in some of 
the finest air in England. Truly, if 
Pewsey were in Germany, it would boast 
a big hotel or two; and dozens of “ Con- 
cordias,” and ‘ Tivolis,” and ‘‘ Germanias,” 
painted green and white, and smothered 
with hops and Virginia creeper; and a 
brass-band, and all the necessary adjuncts 
of a Luftkurort. 

Devizes is a handsome town, chiefly re- 
markable for the ‘Bear Hotel ’—never had 
bear a kindlier growl—where Sir Thomas 
Lawrence first gave evidence of his 
talent, and for a monument in the market- 
nity which records how a lady fell down 

ead after telling a falsehood over the sale 
of a sack of corn. As we gazed upon this 
obelisk, and read its warning inscription, 
the question arose whether locomotion in 
Devizes market-place—or, indeed, in any 
market-place — would be possible, sup- 
posing that a atony record should be built 
to mark the place where deviation from 
veracity, in the course of a bargain, has 
not been followed by the instant death of 
the teller of the taradiddle. 

Bat more interesting to us, as voyagers, 
than any objects usually dealt with in 
guide-booke, was the series of descending 
locks which lay jast ahead. Twenty-nine 
locks in less than two miles! Since the 
day of embarkation we had been reminded 
by many commentators on our venture, 
with a knowing twinkle of the eye, that 
we would find the Devizes locks a pretty 
tough job. They are a formidable ob- 
stacle, no doubt, to the laden barge, or 
the house-boat ; but we, in our light-going 
order, were able to turn the position, 
instead of storming it, by engaging an 
obliging wharfman to cart our boat over 
to the bottom of the watery staircase. It 
was @ little like shirking work, perhaps ; 
and one of the crew, who seemed to find 
the cream of life’s happiness in working 
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sluices, and opening and shutting lock- 
ae was very scornful on the subject. 

till, we saved four hours by our 
manoeuvre ; and the five locks at Seend, 
and the four more at Semington, and the 
intervening distance to Bradford gave us a 
very fair day’s work. 

Bradford-on-Avon is certainly one of 
the most interesting and peculiar towns in 
England. The well-informed man knows 
only one Bradford, and that is in York- 
shire—a great centre of the woollen trade, 
Should you tell him that there is also a 
Bradford in Wiltshire, he will possibly 
admit the proposition ; but should you go 
on to aay that this southern Bradford 
made cloth when its smoky northern 
namesake was a mere moorland vi 
and still turns out a quality which the 
Yorkshireman, with all his push and 
] capital, cannot equal, he will tell you you 

are ing nonsense, Yet so it is. 
Though, like Frome and Melksham and 
Westbury, it has suffered by the rise of 
Trowbridge, it still produces cloth of the 
finest quality ; but it was not as a weaver’s 
town that it claimed our interest. We came 
rather to see the tiny church of Saint 
Aldhelm, the oldest place of worship in 
Great Britain, teste Professor Freeman, 
and I should like to know who would dare 
to contradic$ such an authority. The 
little church, as it now stands, is an 
admirable instance of successfal restoration, 
and is as little changed as may be from its 
original state. But it is by no means the 
only object to gladden the eye of the 
archeologist. At every turn one comes 
across fine bite of Jacobean or Qaeen Anne 
work, roomy-looking houses built of that 
| stone which becomes ruddy brown with 
ago like the face of a sound-bodied, kindly- 
souled, old man, The streets are quite 
steep enough to produce pretty often an 
inclination to stop and look at the scenery, 
and the houses stand in terraces, built one 
above the other, along the slopes of the 
semicircular deflection in the hill-side, In 
passing from one level to another, one 
] often has to traverse alleys which might be 
parts of some Italian hill town. Gardens, 
fall of vegetables and bright with flowers, 
lie before almost every door, and make it 
hard to believe that we are, after all, in the 
midst of an English manufacturing town. 

The bit of canal between Bradford and 
Bath is certainly the gem of the voyage. 
On one side ing woods come down 
to the water's a and the Avon flows 
far below us along the valley. Twice the 
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canal is carried from one side to the other 
on an aqueduct, and every turn of the 
course brings to view some fresh charm of 
landscape. Bat the air. of this windi 
valley is hot and stifling, and in the o 
woods the fifes rage in a fashion truly 
Egyptian. We long as we sit at the 
labouring oar for a breath of the air of 
Pewsey downs, and murmurs arise from 
certain of the crew that it would be well 
to return thither instead of braving suffo- 
cation in the sweltering streets of Bath. 
Bath certainly is the last place in 
England where people, wearing what were 
emphatically working suits of boating- 
flannel, would find themselves at home ; so, 
after a day's repose, we gladly took ship 
again, and returned on our track as far as 
Semington, the junction with the Wilts 
and Berks canal. As we entered the first 
long narrow lock, it seemed a mere toy 
affair after the hage ones we were leaving. 
This new bit of country is rich with all 
the quiet, happy characteristics of Southern 
English scenery. In the level lush 
pastures, studded with noble trees, the 
sleek, sleepy cattle live what must surely 
be lives of ideal happiness. Drowsy as 
they seemed to be, they were yet curious 
enough to saunter slowly up to the canal 
to stare at us. Pleasure-boats are evi- 
dently rare in these parts, for should a 
child catch sight of us he would summon 
all his mates within ear-shot to come and 
look at the little ship; and in the lovely 
fields were 
The mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat ing swayed the river grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass. 
Occasionally they would give us a 
humorous invitation to get out of that 
boat and come and help them to clear up 
that field of wheat. On the left the Bristol 
Avon still kept us company, and on the 
right were the sloping woods of Bowood ; 
but, after passing Wootton Bassett, the 
presence of numerous anglers on the 
towing-path—oily, grimy men who looked 
as if they might recently have Ween cleaning 
engines—warned us that we were emerging 
from the purely rural districts. These 
anglers, however, were urbane only in a 
limited sense. We got from them no 
kindly good-dayor jocular remark—as from 
the reed-cutters, and shepherds, and 
harvestmen we had hitherto met — but 
lowering looks and muttered objurgations 
on people who came with boats, and spoilt 
the fishing. They were all fishing with 
live bait ; and, as far as I could see, they 
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put very much more weight of fish into 
the water than ever they took out of it. 
There must have been at least a hundred 
wretched impaled dace and gudgeon for 
one pike to select from, supposing, that is, 
that a single pike were foolish enough to 
abide in the unsavoury neighbourhood of 
Swindon. Perhaps it was even bafiled 
hope which made them so grumpy; but 
their mode of life might well have had 
something to do with it. Can man who 
live all day long in the grime, and fume, 
and whirr of a steam workshop, possibly 
put forth those gentilities of manner, none 
the less real for the hearty roughness of 
their mode of expression, which come 
naturally to the workers in the open fields ; 
or, at least, to those of them we came 
across? When I had travelled a little 
farther, and saw the town of New Swindon, 
the dwelling-place of these saturnine 
fishers, I fell into a more forgiving mood. 
Were I fated to live there, I am sure I 
should be as gloomy as the gloomiest of 
them, and very possibly might violently 
assault any boating excursionists who came 
to disturb my fishing. 

There is a current belief that civilisation 
owes much to railways, and if this belief 
be a valid one, the Great Western, as a 
railway, is an agent of culture and en- 
lightenment, and deserves a good word 
from the friends of progress ; but as far as 
I could see in my tramp along the towing- 
path through New Swindon, there is a 
huge debit item on the other side, on 
account of the erection of this amorphous 
congeries of houses. The canal, which was 
pure enough a few miles back, here be- 
comes a foul, black ditch, running close 

the back doors of rows of mean, ugly 
uses, every one of which, by the in- 
dulgence, I suppose, of whatever sanitary 
authority may exist in the place, maintains 
a feculent dust heap. These lie in almost 
& continuous line along the bank, in hideous 
contrast to the blossom and greenery of 
the tangled hedges which have hitherto 
bordered our path. - Crowds of frightened 
ducks scuttled away from our intrusive 
boat over the water black as Styx, and the 
odours disengaged by their flight were 
more suggestive of a Venetian than a 
Wiltshire canal. A few years ago this 
spot was fair and pure as the fields a few 
miles back. Men will multiply, and places 
like New Swindon will spring up; but 
there is surely uo reason why their early 
stages of growth should be so unseemly. 
“large portion of the evil springs from 


‘Hythe. 


ithe carelessness and want of control and 


design which has hitherto characterised 
our public life. If the dose of democratic 
mixture lately administered to local 
government leads to an increase of super- 
vision of the right sort, the rural revo- 
lution will not have come in vain. For 
two miles at least the plague of man’s 
defiling presence was visible, and it was 
not till after the firat lock on the North 
Wilts Canal, a short cut from Swindon to 
the Thames and Severn Canal, at Crick- 
lade, had been passed, that we came back 
to quiet and greenery. This last-named 
waterway, when we floated into it through 
the last lock, seemed a spacious stream 
indeed after the narrow, weed - grown 
channel we had traversed since Wootton 
Bassett. Down to Lechlade it is a pretty, 
tranquil landscape, though not to be com- 
pared with the golden valley at its other 
extremity, or with the Upper Thames 
reach between New Bridge and Bablock 
Here it seems time to tarn off the 
itinerary tap, as the Thames above Oxford, 
in spite of the sparseness of inns and the 
paucity of accommodation in the few there 
are, is beco well known to boating 
people, especially those who are growing 
a trifle weary of the humours of Henley 
and Maidenhead. 

If some one with a gift that way were 
to address himself to the task, he might 
find as good material for a volume of 
travel, duly spiced and salted with sta- 
tistics and social philosophy, in a jaunt 
like ours, as he would ever get from a long 
vacation trip to the States, or a progress 
through the Australian colonies, made 
under the patronage of some high official, 
with all the rough places smoothed down in 
the usual way. Nearly every afternoon you 
land at one of those little country towns, 
which the coming of the railway was to 
have made as Tyre and Sidon, and spend 
the night in one of those English inns, the 
merits of which often farnish matter for 
discussion in the Se press during the 
holiday season. hen the railways made 
a audden end of the mail coaches, the 
small country towns certainly seemed likel 
to fall beyond recovery. People who s 
had money to spend rushed off to spend it 
in the county town; or, still worse, in 
London, lured by the charm of change, or 
by the extraordinary experience of travel- 
ling fifteen miles an hour. One guest 
came to the inn instead of ten, and even 
this solitary one grew to be so uncertain 
and fleeting in his movements that it was 
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hardly worth while to provide victuals for 
his sustenance, s0 that it was no uncommon 
experience for the adventurous traveller to 
find no better fare in the leading inn of a 
conntry town than bread and cheese. The 
long range of coach-houses and stables fell 
to ruin; ruin also seemed likely at no 
distant date to overtake the house itself, 
and the landlord not unfrequently hastened 
this on by consuming too much of his own 
liquor, to make him forget the evil days 
upon which he had fallen. 

But the Englishman, whether he lives 
in London, or in'a country town, or in 
some half-savage colony, is equally in- 
capable of knowing when he is beaten 
The railways, no doubt, for a time turned 
things topsy-turvy ; and in the forties the 
country tradesmen were as men dazed, 
and unable to grapple with the situation. 
But they, or their successors, recovered their 
wits after a time; and it may safely be 
said that, as a class, they are better off now 
than ever they were. The shops, in spite 
of the arrival of co-operative packing-cases 
addressed to local magnates of frugal 
mind, are 7 mpplied, and, — ger 
villages, show signs oing a g - 
ness. The butchers’ cos are full of 
meat, and so are the grocers’. After all 
one has read about the prejudice against 
tinned meats, and the dangers of eating 
them, it is astonishing to look upon the 
long ranges and tall pyramids of beef and 
brawn in every grocer’s window. The 
prejudice against it must be waning, and 
the contents of the tins cannot fo 
noxious, after all. The universality of the 
ready-made clothes’-shop accounts for the 
disappearance of the smock-frock, and for 
the existence of those industrial abuses in 
the London tailoring trade, about which 
Royal Commissioners have collected evi- 
dence and reported, if they have done 

elee. There is generally some 
builder’s work in progress, and all about 
the place an air of trimness and neatness, 


which is one of the surest evidences of | little 


prosperity. The Athenzum, or the reading- 
room, is there to prove a certain amount 


of intellectual movement; and there is 
evidence, from the sight of some familiar 
posters on tho walls, that one would have 
the chance, now and then, of seeing the 
same acrobatic and spectacular shows 
which at other times are the delight of 
London folk 

Much has been written on tho evils of 
centralisation, and on the malignant part 
which railways have played in promoting 
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it; but all this is ludicrously exaggerated. 
A Frenchman once declared that English- 
men were not merely insular, but islands 
in themselves, ‘ Every Engli is an 
island ;” few truer e have ever 
been spoken. It is not to be supposed 
that Fallowthorpe and Meadbury—towns 


made up of inco le individualists of 
the type described by the witty French- 


man—would ever suffer themselves to be 
assimilated and controlled by the larger 
congeries of the county town, or of 
London. There is just the same corporate 
feeling, just the same pride in the particular 
spot of earth in respect of which they pay f 


. | rates and taxes, amongst English country 


townsmen now as there was in the days [ 
when stage-coaches ran, or in those remote } 


ones when the same word was used to }- 


describe the stranger and the foe. They 
have stuck to their posts, as the British 
soldier sticks to his when he finds himself 
in a tight place, and have let city people 
see that they are quite well able to take 
care of themselves, in spite of the uphill 
game they have had to play. 

But, after all, the inn is the feature of 
the country town which has the most vital 
interest for the wayfarer. English inn- 
keepers are reputed to be strongly con- 
servative, and to this view any one who [- 
has visited necessarily a score or so of 
English inns will agree. Onur trip for a |: 

part of its course lay well off the | 

ten track; and we assuredly did not 
fare the worse on that account, Our food 
waa invariably abundant, and well cooked ; } 
and the friendly service of the pleasant, 
willing waitress made us hope that she 
may, after all, be able to survive the com- 
petition of the ubiquitous “Fritz.” So 
far, there is little room for adverse criti- 
cism ; but the reverse of the medal must, 
in justice, be exhibited. Considering how: 
we English pride ourselves on our national 
cleanliness, and what hard things we have 
to say of the dirt of other lands, it is a 
ing that the one well-nigh 
universal failing of the English inn should 
be the want of freshness, or, to put it 
lainly, the frowsiness of its bedrooms, 
ey may be clean, but they don’t look 
like it. If you open a drawer or a ward- 
robe, you will surely discover a plentiful 
assortment of fasty garments, belonging 
presumably to the landlady or her assis- 
tants. The carpets will be faded and 
frayed ; the curtains ragged and inefficient ; 
the water-bottle furred and suggestive of 
germs and microbes ; and the atmosphere 
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air is as strong as that for cold water— 
stuffy, and nothing short of it. It is hard 
to find a reason for this prevalent dingi- 
ness, especially as the hostess and her 
maids will be as neat as one could wish. 
Perhaps the easiest explanation of it is, 
that it is part of the ingrained conservatism 
of the British Boniface, which leads him 


s to believe that the air of the bedrooms 


and the water of the jugs are, like the 
fundamentals of the British Constitution, 
best unchanged. 

The question of charges opens a wide 
field. A correspondence thereanent was 
started in the journals last year, and in 
this the English landlord, as compared 
with his Continental brother, did not seem 
to get much the worst of it, and in truth 
his adversaries did not put their case 
with much skill or cogency. A gentle- 
man who had once lived well in a Swiss 
pension for seven francs a day, wrote 
saying that he considered twelve and 
sixpence a high charge for a day’s stay in 
an English hotel. It would have been 
more to the purpose if he had given the 
coat of a similar flying visit to the ordinary 
Swiss hotel, or a week’s stay in an English 
boarding-house, remembering always that 
in England few people are content with 
the plain first breakfast they enjoy on the 
Continent. Still, when all allowances are 
made, the fact remains that Englishmen 
have not the faculty for hotel - keeping 
which Germans and Swiss have, a fact 
which will help to account for the vast gulf 
which lies between the hotels of the 
Thames and Oxford, and those of the 
Rhine and Heidelberg. 

It is generally aimitted in political 
economy that men engaged in agreeable 
and healthful callings must be content 
with smaller profits than those which 
attach to occupations pursued under con- 
ditions of discomfort or obloquy, and of 
agreeable callings I can think of none to 
beat that of the landlord of the chief hotel 
and posting- house of a country town. 
Those I came across seemed to have all 
the enjoyments of a country gentleman’s 
life without his worries. They probably 


e the stable and select the liquors of 


the house, but all the cares of active ad- 


ministration seem to lie in the hands of 


the landlady and “ Miss.” They nearly 
all belong to the local troop of Yeomanry, 
and something in the cut of the trousers 
told me that they would be pretty regular 
at the cover side in the hunting season. 
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—though our national passion for fresh 
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Under conditions of this sort it is not to be 
supposed that rapid fortunes are to be 
made, and it is hinted that the pleasures 
of life occasionally operate to keep those 
two fateful ends from meeting, and to 
prevent the landlord from extending his 
business as his less easy-going and more 
enterprisi fellows have done The 
demand for accommodation is really 
greater than ever it was. The crowds of 
cyclists who now throng the coach roads 
must spend quite as much as the mail- 


coach passengers spent, and on the slightest 
excuse the townsman is ready to set forth 
in a break, with a dozen other spirits as 
jovial as himself, to another town a dozen 
miles away, just for the pleasure of the 
drive and the dinner at the end. This all 
means more money circulating in the land- 
lord’s business, which would certainly have 
expanded to something much beyond its 
present volume had he held to the whole- 
some maxim of “business first, pleasure 
afterwards.” 


Until the eontroversy about the Man- 


chester Ship Oanal, a few years ago, people 
seemed to have forgotten that such methods 
of transit as canals existed at all. They 
were taken to be included in the list of 
those things which “had been done away 
with by the railroads ” ; but the inception of 
this ves work, and the appointment of a 
Roy 


Commission on inland navigation, 
and the late Railway and Canal Act, have 
revealed the fact that there are hundreds 
of miles of waterway, over which heavy, 
rough goods can be carried, though slowly, 
more economically than over iron rails. 
One has heard hints in plenty that the 
railways have deliberately let those canale, 
over which they have acquired rights, fall 
to ruin in order to safeguard theirmonopoly, 
and the destruction of the upper navigation 
on the Warwickshire Avon, and the 
ruinous atate into which the Thames and 
Severn Canal was falling a few years ago, 
cettainly lent a degree of plausibility to 
this assertion ; but to judge from the ex- 
perience of our voyage, the Railway Canals 
are in a better condition than those which 
are independent, The Kennet and Avon 
navigation, the property of the Great 
Weatern Railway, is a fine, well-kept 
channel from end to end, and a fair amount 
of traffic still passes over it between 
Devizes and Bristol by a regular service of 
boats ; whereas the Wilts and Berks, an 
ee undertaking, is, over a large 
portion of its course, half-choked with 
weeds and, from a neglect of dredging, too 
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shallow to take boats with more than 
twenty tons of cargo on board. At 
Swindon I marked the ing-machine, 
safely housed in a shed, and completely 
mud-bound, so that another dredger would 
have to be brought to the spot before it 
could be released from its oozy prison. 
te bo discharged hy ene aged. wharfuan, 
to i y one aged wharfman, 
himeelf as great a ruin as the property he 

. The North Wilts Canal, the 
branch to Cricklado, is in a worse state 
still, and I was amazed to hear that in the 
winter and spring there is still a con- 
siderable brick and timber traffic over it. 
The locks will opexi and shut, and that is 
all, and what repairs are done—I do 
not think I saw a patch less than five years 
old—are done in the roughest fashion. In 


lieu of devoting the water to ite legitimate 
purpose, the Wilts and Berks owners sell it 


to the Great Western Railway for use in 
the Swindon workshops. What wonder is 
there then that the carrying traffic 
languishes when the bargee has no 
certainty that even his shrunken load of 
twenty tons may not be stranded on a 
mud-bank, and he himself spend laborious 
days with a punt-pole in speeding it to its 
destination? The ill will or the ill deeds 
of the railway companies may have some- 
thing to answer for; but the real cause of 
the evil is the neglect of the owners 
themselves, who have folded their hands 
to sleep, during a of industrial 
activity unparalleled in the world’s history, 
and have done absolutely nothing to main- 
tain their property in even a decent state 
eo ile every parliamentary session 
i with railway projects. Canals, if 
they want to recover some of their lost 
traffic, must give up their old position of 
toll-takers, They must become carriers on 
their own account. If they give a cheap 
service, trade will come as surely 

as it comes when a line of steamers is put 
on between two ports, There were 
rumours of a new ment and of 


manage 

a regular despatch of barges, 
steam-power, betw ndon and Bristol, 
vid the Thames as far\as Abingdon, the 
Wilts and Berks, and jhe Kennet and 
Avon ; and the earnest Wishes I heard on 
all sides for the success of the new project 
showed that the prospect of a little com- 
petition in the carrying trade was very 
welcome, 

As economists we ought to pray that it 
may come about; but as inland voyagers 
we may be permitted to hope that its 
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success may not be too pronounced. A 
lock in a condition of “calm decay” is an 
exceedingly picturesque object, though it 
may be a little exasperating to boatmen 
who want to get on rapidly. Aisthetically 
it would be a clear loss to exchange its 
leaky slaices, its shaky gates, and crumb- 
ling walls, with their flourishing crop of 
ferns, and grasses, and toadflax, and all 
those persistent vegetables which set up 
in business for themselves as soon as ever 
man gives them a chance, for the grimy 
usefulness of the northern canals, or the 
hard neatness of the Thames Conservancy ; 
but of such a transformation I fancy there 
is little danger. The increase of traffic 
would not be very great, and the presence 
of afew more barges would be no detri- 
ment to the picturesqueness of the water- 
way; nor would the presence of more 
bargees detract from the amenity of a 
canal voyage, for a more unjustly maligned 
race of men does not exist. We always 
found them helpfal, civil fellows, taking a 
keen interest in our expedition, mixed 
with a certain mild wonder that there 
should exist people who could find pleasure 
in rowing on a canal and opening locks. 
And then the reformation will be a distinct 
gain if it keeps the bushes on the towing- 
path lopped, and provides that not more, 
say, than one-third of the navigable 
channel be devoted to the gro of 
aquatic plants. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 


Fanep the last faint blush of evening's rose, 
And shadows gather in the sleeping vale, 

Where, silent now, the rippling streamlet flows 
Beneath the mist, that, rising dim and pale, 
Hovers above it like a silver veil, 

Hiding the tears upon the closed-up flowers, 

That seem to weep for the day's vanished hours. 


Across the heaven a mellow radiance steals, 
The mist grows brighter, and the silver stream 
Reflects the tender light which half reveals 
Earth’s loveliness, and, like an infant's dream, 
* Makes all things beautiful and holy seem : 
The harvest moon along the autumn sky 
Holds her fair sway and bids the darkness fly. 


O’er fallen leaves, o’er hill, and vale, and plain, 
O’er ripened fruit and fields of golden grain ; 
O'er lovers, lingering in the mystic light, 
bbe et fond words beneath the silent night ; 
O’er the great City in its solemn rest, 
O’er wealth and poverty, the worst, the best, 
Her lustre falls, and, through the listening air 
Breathes but of peace and beauty everywhere ; 
Serene and pure she mounts the azure heaven, 
Telling the wondrous love her God to man has 
given. 
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TWO NEW PARKS. 
HIGHGATE AND BROCKWELL HILL, 


THE way from the “ Archway Tavern” 
is up the hill, And such a hill! the 
steepest near London, certainly, as per- 
haps Highgate Hill is the highest there- 
abouts. To avoid the steepness of the 
hill, the coach-road was taken through the 
Hollow-way — which had been a hollow 
way, perhaps, from the days of the Britons 
—and then a cutting was made through 
the ridge of tho hill, and the ridge-way 
carried over the cutting by a tall, graceful 
arch of brick, which has attained a certain 
fame as Highgate Archway. But in the 
popular language the “ Archway” means 
the “ Archway Tavern,” where there is a 
general congress of omnibuses and tram- 
cars all day long. And from this point 
begins the ascent of Highgate Hill. 

a general way, there is a convenient 
tram-line, worked by wire ropes, which 
hauls you up to the top of the hill for a 
penny, and lets you-down again for half 
that moderate fee. But this morning 
there is something wrong with the rope, 
which no longer performs its function, and 
the cars are stranded helplessly by the 
road-side, So that it is necessary to walk ; 
for who would be guilty of the cruelty of 
asking a horse to draw one up such a hill 
as that? And, in walking, we shall tread 
in the footeteps of Dick Whittington ; and 
are not long without a reminder of the 
fact, for here is Whittington’s stone—a 
solid, convincing stone, with an inscription 
recording the dates of the thrice Lord 
Mayorship of the former ‘prentice boy. 
The stone, indeed, only claims to have re- 

an earlier one. 

Whittington looked back over groves 
and meadows, and heard the faint clamour 
of Bow-bells over the blossom of in- 
numerable orchards and gardens. Now 
we look back upon a broad street thron 
with vehicles of all kinds, with a shifting 
crowd of passengers on either hand, while 
a kind of mart is displayed in the shape of 
all kinds of wares on the foot-ways. 
This is the foreground only, over which 
housetops arise over housetops in misty 
indistinctness, But Master Whittington 
had not mastered much of the hill before 
he stopped to rest; and there is still a 
Tages pull up the hill before the summit 

reached —or, rather, not the actual 
summit, but a kind of ledge, where the 
upward slope is more gentle. Here are 
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grouped a number of fine, old-fashioned 
houses, while on the near side is a high 
brick wall, on which a number of workmen 
have made an extensive breach, while 
others are at work levelling and making 
up a roadway through the opening. But 
this is no street, as you might fear, 
threatening destruction to the pleasant 
groves just visible in the opening. 
Through that breach in the wall, and over 
that newly-gravelled roadway, the British 
public—that great monarch—is to make 
his triumphant entry into his new pleasure 
grounds, just named, after the munificent Ff 


donor, Waterlow Park. 


As yet there is ‘““no admittance ex- 
cept on business” — an elastic formula 
generally ; but not so in this case, as con- 
stables in blue are on the watch, and are 
equal to the occasion in proclaiming that 
“there is no road this way.” A road 
there is, by the way, but in this case we 
seo it “before it is made” ; and if General 
Wade is mentioned, there is some justifi- 
cation, for his home was close by in 
Southwood Lane, 

Attracted by the gap in the wall, we 
have quite overlooked an old-fashioned 
gateway of twisted iron, firmly secured by 
padlock and chain; and this iron wicket 
affords a limited view of a pathway, 
bordered by shrubs, leading to an old- 
fashioned portico, or wooden colonnade, 
over which is seen the gable of a quiet, 
retired-looking house, rather than 
otherwise, and slightly in need of repair, 
but quaint and pleasant, nevertheless, and 
unobtrusively in harmony with the sur- 
rounding verdure. A vigorous pull at the 
bell arouses the’ echoes in the ancient 
mansion, and a brisk constable in the 
uniform of the Metropolitan Police. Yes, 
this is Lauderdale House, and the present 
entrance to the park, which is all anyhow 
just now, the workmen being busy in all 
directions. Then the gatekeeper leads the 
way into the house, where the hall-door 
opens directly into a panelled hall of 
moderate size, now ase Basen bare, bat 
which has one or two acteristic em- 
bellishments —an ancient plaque which 
seems to have been placed over the fire- 
place, the subject of which is not apparent 
at a glance, although the constable sug- 
geste that it representa ‘Hercules or 
something.” But as there is a warrior 
sulking in his tent, his arms hung up “ for 
monuments,” and a young woman being 
led away by elderly persons in a sort 
of procession, the probability is that 
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Achilles has something to do with the 
matter 


And now our eicerone points out with 
pardonable pride the gem of the establish- 
ment—‘‘ Nell Gwynne’s bath.” This is a 
recess in the hall, containing a marble 
bath, although one side of it has been re- 
moved, and the recess has been adapted to 
modern arrangements, which relegated the 
bath to more secluded regions, and fitted 
up with a slab, so as to do duty as a side- 
board. Yet is the construction un- 
doubtedly a bath, and there is no reason 
to question the tradition that assigns it to 
that charming and good-hearted, if some- 
what erratic, woman, Certainly there are 
other baths which are also attributed to 
Mistress Nell. There is one, anyhow, in 
Coldbath Square, which she is said to have 
used. But this only shows that the fair 
actress was a votary of Egeria, and pre- 
served health and beauty by the strict 
regimen of exercise and cold water. 

Another room of fair proportions, and 
with a roof supported by wooden columns, 
seems to have served as a reception or 
drawing-room, and opens upon a plea- 
mant terrace, which goes round two sides 
of the house, and which, once upon a time, 
with marble balustrades, vases and statues, 
gave character and dignity to the sur- 
roundings. 

From this terraced lawn the view of the 
house is a very pleasing one. It is one of 
those timber-framed houses, which lend 
themselves ificati 


it dates ee from the latest years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and with timbers painted 
tae | a in ae white plaster, was 
i , and per more picturesque, 
than: at casa Yet there is a charm 
about the plaster and pebbles which now 
form the outer covering of the upper 
storeys, Successive generations have 
added here and there, and patched and 
altered to their will, and now, in the 
eee aoe it money to ae 
to altogether. Yet we may hope 
that the London Oounty Oouncil will 
have it sufficiently well repaired to last for 
another century or two, so that succeeding 
tions of Londoners may refresh their 

cal recollections, and see what 
manner of building was the country retreat 
of a statesman and courtier, or of the 

ing favourite of a dissolute Court. 

t is not for nothing that the house bears 
the name of Lauderdale, for it belonged to 


the cruel and dissolute Duke of that. ilk— 
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the man whose name is still hateful to the 
descendants of the Scotch Covenanters, 
whom he harried and persecuted, while 
himself cynically indifferent to any kind of 
religious dogma. He had himself been a 
Covenanter in earlier days, and one of the 
band who sold Charles the First to the 
Parliament ; but he was equally ready at 
the Restoration to of his country- | 
men and co-religionists, The Duke's chief f 
residence was at Ham, by Richmond ; but 
he frequently resided at Highgate, in this 
modest house upon the hill, which ma 
have reminded him of the hills of 
native Scotland. For Lauderdale had a 
kind of patriotism about him, his en- 
tourage was Scotch, as Samuel Pepys found 
when he visited his grace at his house at 
Highgate. This visit is worth chronicling, 
for here is the very scene of it. The smart 
little “‘ Clerk of the Acta” stratted about 
on this grassy terrace while his ungainly 
host conversed about men and things. 
ae siege se for “ the Duke: 
* Ungainly in reonal appearance, 
being a big man, with red hair, 
coarse features, and a tongue which seemed 
too large for his mouth. But he possessed 
& great portion of sense, learning, and 
wit.” 


And now Pepys shall give an account of 
8 Visit : 


It was on the twenty-cighth of Jaly, 
1666, just as now the prime of summer } 
time, that Pepys, after dining at the 
‘ Pope’s Head” with Lord Brouncker and 
others, accepted a seat in his lordship’s | 
coach, drawn by six long-tailed Flemish 
horses, “and he and I alone to Highgate. | 
Being come thither we went to my Lord 
Lauderdale’s house to speak with him, and 
find him and his lady and some Scotch 
people at ee Pretty odd company, | 
though my Lord Brouncker tells me my 
Lord Lauderdale is a man of mighty good 
reason and judgement. ‘ But at supper 
there played one of their servants upon | 
the viallin, some Scotch tunes only ; 
several and the best of their country as 
they seemed to esteem them, by their 
praising and admiring them. But Lord! 
the strangest ayre that ever I heard in my 
life, and all of one cast. But strange to 
hear my Lord Lauderdale say himself that 
he had rather hear a cat mew than the f 
best musique in the world... .” After | 
this admission, perhaps, it is useless to 
ore much sympathy with Lord Lauder- | 

ale. 
As to how Mistress Gwynne came to 


; amounting to just upon 
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live at Lauderdale House is not very clear. 
Probably my lord Dake, engrossed with 
Scotch affairs, gave the use of his Highgate 
house to the King, who lent it to Nell, who 
was the only one of his favourites who 
refrained from robbing the country in the 
most atrocious fashion. Still she thought 
it too bad, so the story goes, that Lady 
Castlemain’s children, and Madame Que- 


s rouailles, to say nothing of Lucy Walter’s 


boy, should be dignified with honours and 
titles, and her little innocent remain 
simple Jack or Tom. ' And it was at this 
very house at Highgate when the King 
was sauntering about on the terrace, that 
Mistress Gwynne urged the claims of her 
infant son once more, and received from the 
King the usual lazy procrastinating reply. 

It was then that Nell flew into a rage, 
real or pretended, and snatched up her little 
urchin, crying that he should not live to 
be disowned and neglected by his father, 
running upstairs, held him out of the firat 
floor window, and threatened to drop him 
upon the pavement below. The child 
aqualled—the King shouted : 

“Stay, Nell—save the Earl of Barford.” 

And the little lad was hauled in again 
none the worse for the shaking. The lad 
was afterwards created Dake of Saint 
Albans, and was the ancestor of those later 
Dukes who have had a good deal to say 
about Highgate in one way or another. 
For it was a Duke of Saint Albans, a 
descendant of the actress Nel], who 
married Miss Harriet Mellon, who had left 
the stage to marry Mr. Coutts the banker, 
and Miss Mellon’s splendid fétes at High- 
ee aro still a tradition in the neighbour- 


After the days of the Stuarts the for- 
tunes of Lauderdale House become more 
obscure. It passed from one private hand 
to another. Lord Westbury lived there 
in recent times, and still more recently the 
house came into the possession of Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, who devoted it to the service 
of the Hospital of Saint Bartholomew, 
as a convalescent home ; until a permanent 
home was built at Swanley. Sir Sydney 
united the grounds to those of his own 
residence, called Fair View, which is a 
modern house built upon the site of 
Andrew Mavel’s cottage, which was in ex- 
istence in pretty much its original condition, 
till the new house was built. And all 
this extent of ground with its belongings, 

irty acres, S 
Sydney has given to the people of London 
to. be used as a public park for ever. 
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Below the terrace of Lauderdale House 
are gardens, fountains, greenhouses, and 
vineries, with plantations and windi 
walks lying on the slope of the hill. At 
one point the massive buildings of Saint 
Joreph’s Retreat tower over the scenery ; 
but the grounds in general are so charm- 
ingly wooded, and with such contrast and 
variety of growing trees, while the surface 
is so diversified with lawns, and dells, and 
sloping glades, that all sense of limit is lost, 
and one wanders on, charmed with the 
foliage and verdure, till brought up by the 
iron gates that open into the lane just by 
the gates of Highgate Cemetery. Between, 
a deep ravine has at some time or other 
been dammed up, probably soon after the 
Restoration, when no pleasure - grounds 
were thought complete without a canal, or, 
perhaps, a lake with cascades. Anyhow, 
the result was a pond of portentous depth. 
There is a hole in one corner that must be 
at least thirty feet deep, and one would 
say a probable haunt for pike, and if they 
had once been fed with a Oovenanter or 
two thrown in, there would have been 
nothing surprising in the incident con- 
one Lauderdale’s character. Of course 
it would hold whole hecatombs of children, 
who would perversely tumble in one after 
another. So the pond is in course of 
being filled up to a maximum depth of four 
feet. A friendly police-officer describes 
the scene of emptying that pond. There 
were six feet of mud at the bottom, he says. 
Not being a geologist, he can’t undertake 
to say how long it would take to pat 
together six feet of mud, but he should 
think a precious long time. There were 
no bodies found as far as he knew, which 
is a little disappointing. And no big jack, 
or, indeed, pike of any kind. But carp—and 
some big ones, Rassian carp mostly—and 
roach, And eele—ah, there were eels, 
hundredweighte he should say as a matter 
of caleulation. As for the weight of eels 
that was caught, it amounted to one big 
eel that had got a hole bitten in him ; 
weight perhaps two pounds. As for the 
reat, where did they go ? 

We counted them at bresk of day, 

But when the sun set where were they ? 
Or, rather, it was just the other way about. 
There they were at night all wriggli 
about in the six feet of wet mud, when 
morning dawned there was only that 
one, ey had taken counsel 


together, 
ir|and hooked it. And how they had the 


chance was this way. The night was very 
wet, and the clay that the hole was 
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stopped with—the hole that drained the 
water out — was washed away. There 


must have been a pretty good procession 
of eels down that hole. And where are 


they now? Well, if they were clever 
enough to get out of that pond, there’s no 
saying where they might go. And so the 
matter is left, an insoluble problem. 

It is quite clear that we have got a dis- 
tinct and most precious addition to the list 
of beautifal spots now, or about to be, at the 
public disposal. The trees alone are a study. 
Here are elms that date from the days of the 
Stuarts, and although past their prime, 
yet bear grandly the burden of their 
years; limes that Henrietta Maria may 
have brought from France in her widow- 
hood, when she planted the gardens of 
Somerset House ; and there are fine, well- 
grown ashes, now so rare, and a. 
as ornamental timber; fine Spanish 
chestnuts, as well as the equine species ; 
with sycamores and planes, and pop 
in the lower grounds, with feathery aspens 

ing in the light summer breeze. 
And to these add the more modern 
varieties of trees and shrubs brought from 
many a distant clime, And here and 
there, between openings in the foliage, 
glimpses are seen of the dim, mysterious 
| world below, that great London, which lies 

stretched around us. 

Yonder there is a break in the fo 
lisge, and between a group of dark, 
Lombardy poplars, and a great bank of 
verdure, stretches a section of the wide 
landscape, roofs upon roofs, with churches 
and public buildings shining out here and 
there, while the distant parte, the homes 
of myriads, are resolved into mere patches 
of light and shade; and in the air, half. 
Pl with the mist, rises the form of 
great Saint Paul’s ; and as the hour strikes, 
and innumerable bells are chiming it forth 
in all directions, hark to the deep hum of 
Saint Paul’s, that seems to speak with the 
voice of the whole city. 

Well, here we have a great boon for the 
people of the north of London, for the 
thickly - populated districts of Kentish 
Town, of Holloway, and Islington, who 
will have a new and charming object for 
holiday and Sunday rambles. 

And now let us take a flight across 
London, and see what is being done for the 
south. 


If Brixton be flat, and a trifle dull— 
while a samenoss strikes one as charac- 
teristic of Stockwell, and even Camberwell 
affords no very atriking features — yet 
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there are pleasant regions beyond, whose 
charms come as a surprise to those who 
are strangers to the neighbourhood. At 
Herne Hill, as you leave the station of the 
Chatham and Dover Railway, you feel at 
once the pleasantness of the surroundings, 
A winding road, bordered by tall elms, 
and looking pleasantly cool and shaded, 
leads towards Dulwich; and the elms 
themselves are just within the palings of 
Brockwell Park, the new pleasure-ground 
with which London has treated itself, for 
it has been acquired by purchase by the 
County Council. The Park gates are now 
left wide open, and handbills at the 
entrance inform the public that they are 
welcome to use the Park, although it is not 
yet formally opened. Here is Brockwell 
Hill, indeed, for the Park occupies a distinct 
eminence—a wooded knoll, which is more 
than a knoll, as it rises to a considerable 
height, with a sweep of turf and wood— 
and groups with the hills around in a very 
effective way. For it is a hilly country 
this, almost romantic in its wooded. broken 
contours ; and we seem to be among the 
foot- hills of some wild, mountainous 
country, rather than within hail of the 
teeming Thames-plain, and almost within 
sound of Bow-bells. 

The great feature of the new Park is 
the grand sweep of greensward, with the 
timber scattered on the grassy slopes. 
For a Watteau féte, with groups of gay 
costumes and pretty faces, no scene could 
be more appropriate ; and on this bright 
afternoon the young women of the neigh- 
bourhood are doing their best to realise 
one’s ideal They really look very nice, 
spread over the turf in scattered groups, 
or sitting on some fallen trunk, with beings 
of the other sex, or wandering in little 
parties all to themselves. Family groups, 
too, are on the ground ; the perambulator 
is not wanting, nor are bands of merry 
children ; and the dogs share the pleasures 
of the day—the retriever, with an eye to 
the pond, and asking somebody to throw 
in a stick, while the fox-terrier sniffs and 
fancies there must be rabbits about in 
some of those tempting banke. It is all 
the more pleasant that as yet there are no 
formal walks, and people spread themselves 
over the turf in any manner they please. 
At the top of the hill stands the house, 
which bore the name of Brockwell Hall— 
a structure of white brick of no special 
character. But it is tolerably roomy and 
substantial, and will perhaps do duty bere- 
after as library or museum. 
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The history of Brockwell Park must be 
found, if anywhere traced, on its grasay 


slopes. Clumps of trees on the summit of | f 


the mount suggest the remains of tumuli, 
and there are faint but. distinct traces of 
an entrenchment surrounding the hill, but 
almost obliterated, probably by long-oon- 
tinued cultivation under the plough. There 
was an old farm-house here once upon a 
time, and the place seems to take its name 
from a well or spring which supplies a 
small pond on the flank of the hill, and 
forms a little rivulet, which was one of 
the feeders of the little River Effra, that 
followed the course of the valley below. 
It is the well of the brock, or badger; or 
4 possibly of the brook simply; anyhow, 

there is the spring, which still flows on, 
while shadowy peoples who may have 
drunk at its source have vanished without 
lea a trace. As Brockwell Farm, the 
history of the place is lost in obscurity. 
It is just mentioned in “Manning and 
Bray” as having once been in the pos- 
session of Lord Thurlow. But it seems 
that the farm was purchased of one 
Richard Ogbourne, in 1809, by John 
Blades, glass manufacturer, of Ludgate 
Hill, who pulled down the farm-house and 
oe the existing house on the top of the 


Everywhere round are extensive views ; 
ort sep ea Nearui and Sydenham, a 
really g (country, a sweep 
with square miles of “ politely inhabited 
groves,” as Mr. Ruskin describes, whose 
early years were spent in the neighbour- 
hood of Herne Hill; and although he falls 
foul of the Crystal Palace, yet the sight 
of its glittering domes, and the tall tower 
_ crowns us hill, is not at at un- 

easing to the eyes of us poor ordinary 
mortala Towards London the view is 
only bounded by the conditions of the 
atmosphere, All London lies below, and 
on clear days the hills beyond and around, 
from Harrow to Shooter's Hill, with the 
heights of Hampstead and Highgate, are 
almost within distance, as it 
were. It is to be hoped that the Council 
{ will form some kind of platform on the 
summit of the mansion, where people who 
love a panoramic view, as most do in their 
hearts, may be gratified by the sight of all 
the wonderful region around, Signals 
might be flashed from the new Waterlow 
Park to the new Brockwell Park, and it 
would be interesting to know the atmos- 
pheric change that might be recorded from 
such an observatory, and the success or 


of hills | also 


otherwise of the attempts to keep London 
clear of its gloomy veil of smoke and 


"The whole circuit of Brockwell Park 
embraces an extent of nearly a hundred 
acres ; the timber is well grown and often 
well grouped, while the existence of 
ancient enclosures is evidenced by the 
long lines of elms that seem to follow 
the trace of almost obliterated entrench- 
ments. There are oaks, too, of considerable 
and girth, with bushy thickets and 
pleasant, shaded knolls; and altogether 
Broekwell Park is a valuable dee 
to the resources of picturesque London, 
and a charming place of resort for the 
million who dwell on the Surrey side. 


A BUSH PAPER-CHASE 


Wat is the excitement among the 
good folk of Kawoot What is the 
m of the extra burnishing of bite, 
looking to stirrup leathers, and careful 
scratiny of horses’ legs, which is going on 
so vigorously this October morning? The 
key _ it all is ae ee = Kawoo 
people are going to ride our first paper- 
chase. Some enterprising spirit has sug- 
gested the idea. Since it is a common 
amusement in many places, why should not 
our little West Australian town have one 


3 
Why should we be behind the age? § 
Why, indeed? Why had no one thought 
of such a thing before? Kawoo is keen 
for a paper-chase, A committee is formed, 
and everything settled without delay. 
For a fortnight no one speaks of anything 
but the coming chase, it supersedes every 
other subject, even the possibly coming 
drought and the price of wool. fall into 
the background ; the question of the day is 
whether A. has furnished his full share of 
paper, or what horse B, means to ride. 
Two black fellows were busy the greater 
part of yesterday preparing the scent, and 
two sacks larger than pillow-cases stand 
packed and ready. 

At one period a momentous question 
arose, which threatened to wreck the whole 
project, and agitated Kawoo throughout 
its ae and breadth: “Was it proper 
for ladies to ride in a paper-chase? At 
any rate, was it proper for unchaperoned 
ladies to do sot” The hearts of the 
younger unmarried fair sex fell, for many 
of them were in this chaperonless plight; 
the ladies whose riding daya were over 
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shook their heads, the dreadful word 
** fast” was uttered. It seemed as if the 
paper-chase as an amusement for ladies 
was to be tabooed. The Mrs, Grundy of 
West Australia is a power not to be 
laughed at! 

rider atood to her guns ; she had ee 
come out from d and spoke wi 
authority. She said that in her home 
county of Turfshire the late High-Sheriff 
kept a pack of harriers, and that with those 
harriers every girl in the neighbourhood 
who had the command of a horse rode, 
chaperoned or unchaperoned. On hearing 
this Mra, Grundy wavered, and, wavering, 
was lost; the chaperonless damsels grew in 
boldness, they argued that what was right 
in could not be wrong in Australia, 
and, with the aid of the Turfshire harriers, 
finally carried the day. Mra. Grundy’s 
conscience is, however, salved by an 
arrangement that she shall drive to the 
race-course, where the chase is to finish, 
and meet the wearied riders with tea and 
cake—thus the wing of decorum will be 
spread over the whole thing. 

By three-thirty p.m, on one of the 
hottest days of the spring season, every 
one has assembled at the starting-point in 
the bush a mile or so out of Kawoo. 
There is the parson, clad in the unclerical 
garb of white ducks and sun-helmet—he 
and his sister ride the best turned-out 
mounts to be found anywhere between 
Albany and Perth, they have, indeed, the 
paid well-groomed, cate horses 7 a 

istrict. Talking to the clergyman is the 
little Irish doctor, he has cast his patients 
and his profesaional gravity to the winds 
together for the afternoon, and his brogue 
grows stronger and broader every moment 
as he begins to enjoy his holiday; our 
member trots up from Blackbush ten good 
mniles off; and there is Jones the Post- 
master, and Mr. Brown the Inspector of the 
Police, and many another—not to mention 
all sorts and conditions of men who have 
not been specially invited, but who, 
nevertheless, turn up mounted on every 
description of beast to see the fun. After 
a short delay the two “hares” are started, 
a couple of lithe young fellows they are, 
the finest riders among all this riding 
community. Away they trot, each with 
his bag of acent stuffed hard and tight 
fixed to his saddle; we all feel we shall 
have our work cut out to catch them |! 

Eight minutes law for the hares ; then 
the scent is found, and with a “ Tally-ho ” 
we are off on the track. — 
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A mad gallop follows across a sandy, 
gum-treed country, with a thick under- 
growth, and plenty of logs and fallen 
timber spreatl about, over which ob- 
stacles the clever little Australian horses 
jamp and scramble with the activity 
of cata. The parson’s sister has hunted 
with the harriers every winter at home 
since she was a chit of a child; she has a 
fairly secure seat, and is not wanting in 
pluck; but she thinks the stiffest fence in 
Turfshire, the widest brook there, would 
be mere play after this bush-hunt! How- 
ever, there is no better stock-horse out 
than Camel. She wisely leaves him mostly 
to himself, and confidence as she 
finds herself on his back. It is 
wonderful how cleverly a horse that knows 
his business will twist, at foll gallop, in 
and out between the close-growing trees, 
judging his distance to a nicety, leavin 
just room for himself and his rider, though, 
maybe, with barely an inch to spare on 
either hand ; interfere with him, imagine 
you know better than he, and ten to one 
you come to grief against a stem. Little 
wonder that at first this mode of progres- 
sion tries the nerves of a novice! Re- 
member, too, that in speaking of logs and 
timber, we mean full-grown trees, which 
have been blown down in some gale, and 
lie as they fell, surrounded by all their 
mass of broken branches; you clear one 
trunk of four-feet diameter, only to find 
another of similar girth on the farther 
side requiring immediate negotiation. 
Jumping, scrambling, on we go; but al- 
ready the pace is beginning to tell, and 
has weeded out some of the weaker horses. 
The parson gets his helmet knocked off by 
a branch, and the moment spent in regain- 
ing it loses him his place in the run. 
When the first check comes, barely a 
rege of those who started are atill to the 
ore. 

Whilst the police inspector and the 
doctor are casting round for the missing 
scent, we rest our horses, glad enough of 
a breathing space after their sharp gallop. 
There is no lack of beauty on which to 
feast one’s eyes in this wild bush-scene ; 
the ground is like a Turkey oe 20 
gaily painted with every variety of bush- 
flower—the biue-tasselled Kenedia and the 
Ooral-Cre ramp over the shrubs, the 
Wattle is a dazzling blaze of gold; while 
overhead the small, vivid-plumaged parrots 
scream and flit in impotent rage at the 
invasion of their solitudes by this mad- 
brained human crew, 
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It is a wonderful picture in the eyes of 
the fresh-come English girl, to whom 
everything in the colony is still new and 
strange, from the zinc and shingle-roofed 
houses, which ted her on her arrival 
four weeks , to the ball she attended 
last night, at which her first partner was 
orthodoxly clothed in correct evening get- 
up, her second in grey tweed, and her third 
in a makeshift between the two—his upper 
person in a awallow-tail, his lower in light- 
grey continuations. On one only previously 
accustomed to an English ball-room, this 
diversity of apparel strikes curiously. But 
it soon becomes a matter of course; as 
do the swarming flies, which at firat seem 
a veritable martyrdom ; the monotonous 
croak of the frogs; the tough beef; the 
laugh of the jackass ; the brilliant-coloured 
parrots; the heavy scent of the white- 
blossomed gums; and the thousand other 
unfamiliar sights and sounds of the 
Antipodes ! 

Hark! a coo-ey from the inspector. He 
has found the scent on the forther side of 
a swamp, and is off like a shot, the others 
tearing after him. A bog brings another 
sportsman to a standstill—plump! he has 
gone in up to his knees in a hole before 
he can say “Jack Robinson!” Thero is a 
good deal of water out, which we splash 
through ; then a friendly yell is given by 
some one in front—‘’Ware sawpit !” 
Only just in time the warning comes ; it 
requires a sharp swerve to avoid the 
danger. These pits are the greatest 
nuisance in the bush ; the bushmen make 
them, and just leave them when done 
with for any unwary person to tumble 
into. No horseman likes jumping a pit, 
for the edge is often rotten, and always 
encumber ragged timber, over 
which many a good horse, and rider too, 
have come to dire grief. 

The scent turns, and leads us along a 
track where we meet the first human 
being we have encountered since the start 
—a man in charge of a team, who looks 
ludicrously astonished at the sight of half- 
a-dozen people galloping in hot haste, 
apparent? after pone in such a lonely 
p Close to the track we disturb three 
kangaroos; one old gentleman. sits up 
quietly gazing at us for fall thirty seconds 
before he makes off. No one is going 
oe fast as they wore ; the horses are 

getting short in their stride. How- 
ever, there is plenty of work to be done 
yet; the scent quite the track, and again 
gives us some unpleasant timber-jumping, 
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followed by a spell of thick undergrowth 
and close-growing old paper-barks, beneath 
whose boughs we have to pass almost 
lying on our horses’ necks. 

It was just here a winter or two ago that 
a couple of children were found, who had 
been lost for three ee Scoute had been 
despatched in every direction through the 
bush without finding a trace of them. It 
was a bushman, following a cattle-trail 
under the paper-barks, who at last came 
on the poor little mortals huddled together 
beneath a tree, The elder child, a girl of 
fourteen, had divested herself of her outer 
garments to wrap them round her little 
sister, who lay asleep in her arms, The 
two had strayed from their paddock into the 
bush, where they had wandered about for 
the greater part of three days, subsisting on 
berries, without meeting a soul to help 
them ; yet when found they were barely 
twelve miles from Kawoo, and the search- 
party must have passed more than once 
close to them. The little one suffered no 
ill-consequences from her adventure; but 
the elder sister paid the penalty of her 
sacrifice of clothing. It was long before 
she recovered from the effects of the ex- 
posure to the cold and damp of those three 
nights in the bush. . 

A second story has a more tragic ending. 
A stockman failed to appear in Kawoo on 
the day he was expected ; he was to have 
attended a sister's wedding, coming in 
from a station thirty miles out. At first 
no uneasiness was felt, it was only thought 
that some station business had delayed 
him. But after several days, when news 
reached us that Dick Forster’s horse had 
returned riderless to the station, we 
guessed what had occurred. Our fears 
were too well grounded. The unfortunate 
man’s body was discovered lying close by 
the spot where the two children wore 
found. It was surmised either his horse 
had boltedfwith him, or he had been riding 
fast and carelessly, for it was plain that 
he owed his death to a violent blow on the 
temple from oneof thelow-growing branches. 
It was a gruesome sequel to the bridal 
festivities; but the bush holds countless 
tales as sad and sadder, for, like the sea, it 
too often gives no sign of the devastation 
it works in its vast solitude, except, per- 
haps, after long years, when a few name- 
less, whitened bones tell some wanderer 
that there once stood a man. 

But we have little time to think of such 
dolorous subjects, Amidst that labyrinth 
of branches it is occupation enough to steer 
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a aafe course for oneself. It is a welcome 
change, after brushing through some almost 
impenstrable scrub, to at last emerge on the 
mail road—a mail road, but one that has 
never known MacAdam. The meagre way 
in which the scent has been scattered for the 
last mile, has warned us that the run is 
n the close, It is evident that the hares 
are direct for home, Another five 
minutes and one is sighted not far ahead ; 
a stern chase follows, but it is no use, the 
hare has the lead and keeps it, gaining the 
trysting-place on the racecourse one 
minute in advance of the inspector, who, 
on his long bay, has been making 
the running all the way. Close behind is 
a Kawoo damsel, who has ridden as a trae 
Australian girl should, as if to the 
manner born, and almost level with her is 
the parson’s sister; the little doctor—a 
man on a diminutive pony, 20 small that 
its rider’s legs appear to be walking on either 
side, but who has, notwithstanding, got 
over the ground in a truly miraculous 
manner—and a couple of Kawoo lads 
complete the number of those who have 
seen the runthrough. We find the parson 
and several others already in camp, having 
failed to pick up the scent after the first 
swamp; they had made straight for the 
race-course. The rest of the party turn up 
by twos and threes ; some had lost the scent ; 
cuually dignified looking member rides in 

y -loo member rides in 
hatleas, a handkerchief protecting his 
cranium from the sun’s rays, his pro 
head-gear having vanished in the bog of 
whose moisture the postmaster still bears 
visible traces from head to foot. 

Oh, how hot and dusty, how tired and 
thiraty we all are! Why is the belle of 
Kawoo drinking her tea beneath the shade 
of her double gauze veil? She confesses, in 
confidence to her neighbour, that she is 
ashamed to show her face in its present 
barnt, heated condition. Never mind ; every 
one is in like case: beetroot and peony 
would most nearly describe the shades of 


complexion gathered round Mrs. Grundy’s 
most wales tea-pot. Coolness and 


freshness of appearance are incompatible 
with an eight mile gallop when the ther- 
mometer jis registering a hundred degrees 
in the shade. But in spite of heat and 
dust every one is in excellent spirits ; 
every one has marvellous adventures to 
relate; every one talks at once, and no 
one thinks of listening. 

As the sun goes down we remount and 
ride slowly homeward, agreeing that this 
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Kawoo paper-chase has been an immense 
success, and that another shall be held as 
soon as possible. Kawoo will ride many 
another before the summer season has 
fully set in, rendering such violent exertion 
impossible; but none will quite come up 
to this first one, since novelty is every- 
thing. One fears, however, that the last 
of the paper-chases can be at no distant 
date, for, even at this primitive Kawoo, 
the bush is retiring slowly, but surely, 
before advancing civilisation. Cultivation 
and railing are extending hand-in-hand 
every year with rapid strides, and the 
wire fence threatens, only too shortly, to 
bring about the doom of our latest amuse- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“AND oh, Miss Smith, if you would 
put up the clean curtains in the morning- 
room, and wash all the flower-vases, and 
turn out that chest of drawers in the 
dressing-room; and do see that Martha 
doesn’t ruin the mutton; and you might 
perhaps make a list of what we are to get 
in town to-morrow,” and Mrs. Dawe, the 


per | wife of the Vicar of Longheath, stepped 


into the pony- e which was to take 
her and her two daughters to a tennis- 


party. 

The two daughters, prettily dressed, 
graceful and languid, followed, and the 
groom, letting go the pony’s head, drew 
aside to let the p drive off. 

Mias Smith, standing in the portico of 
the Vi e—to which she had come to 
carry out their cloaks and parasols, looked 
after the pony e, @ curious little 
smile beeaking aro ber mouth. The 
tall, gawky youth, who filled a variety of 
posts in the same household, from foot- 
man to odd boy, glanced at her queerly. 
He had the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for Miss Smith. But she did not 
encourage confidential relations. Though 
now as she slowly withdrew her eyes from 
the drive, and met the quizzical, half- 

ant expression in his, the smile 
deepened into a laugh. 

‘Lor’! And with all the things as 
went afore, I’m thinking it won’t be easy 
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to remember,” he said, with a grin, which 
was honest and kindly. ‘‘I’m blest if I 
know where to begin.” 

‘¢ Well, we must do as much as we can,” 
ssid the lady-help, lightly. ‘And youd 
better go on with your mowing.” 

Difficult as was her position, Miss Smith 
had managed, since. her two months’ 
sojourn in the same household, to preserve 
its balance. 

Thomas went off now with far more 
alacrity than he would have shown to any 
of his mistress’s commands; and 
Smith, after a lingering, longing look 
round the sunny, rose-scented garden, and 
a most reprehensible thought of a ham- 
mock and a novel, retired indoors to per- 
form faithfally some of the multitudinous 
tasks ag akeren “re services had oe 
engaged, in return for a small salary an 
the privilege of being treated as “one of 
the family.” If this latter advantage meant 
to be at the beck and call of every member 
of the family; to fulfil every duty each 
separate member preferred to leave un- 
done ; to mend, and sew, and work, and 
attend to the wants of everybody but her- 
self, then decidedly Misa Smith was treated 
as one of the family ! 

She went now into the morning-room 
to put up the clean muslin curtains. She 
brought the steps herself from the 
kitchen, not to call away the harassed, in- 
competent servant from her work, and 
then mounted to the top of them, with 
hammer and nails, to do a little carpenter- 
iug before the curtains could be put into 
their place. 

Miss Smith's capabilities, happily, were 
as varied as her duties. 

Yet to look at her now, as she sat 
perched on the steps, carefully inspecting 
one of the broken fittings, there seem 
something slightly incongruous about her 
appearance and her occupation. 

i She was a slender, upright girl, with an 

unmistakeable air of aristocratic grace and 
ease about her, which not even the deep- 
bibbed, pink cotton apron and the plainly- 
made grey frock could disguise. The 
hands that held the fastening, though a 
little sofled with the work she. was doing, 
were slim and eg and might 
have graced a duchess. She waa not 
pretty, in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word—not nearly so pretty as the Vicar’s 
two daughters— but her figure was far 
more perfect, and the small head, set on 
the round, fair throat, had a e to 
which they could never aspire; though, 
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in secret, they had tried hard to imitate 
it. Her eyes were brown — not 
enough, but long and thick- , whi 
with her straight, dark brows, gave an 
almost Oriental type to her face. The 
complexion was not perfect by any means 
—far too colourless for real beauty, unless 
she were moved or excited. 
aia a of the wad a a denoted 
e and strength o mouth, 
a little sad, when in repose, was full of 
sweetness, and a certain bright mischief 


Miss | when it smiled. 


The Dawe girls were fond of alluding 
to her colourless complexion, her irregular 
features. But though lacking the perfect 
lines of beauty, she what is far rarer 
and more attractive, that indescribable 
charm which awakens interest, even in a 


in her work, the straight, dark brows 
frowning a little over the broken fastening. 
In a business-like way she set to work to 
mend it, and then, standing up on the 
pi age eat into its place. The 
curtains which were to be hung lay on a 
chair below her. She was just i 
to get them, when she heard a sound at 
the door, which stood wide open. 

Some one had been standing there for 
the last five minutes contemplating her, 
th she had not known it. 

Is that you, Martha? Oome and give 
me those curtains, please,” she said, 
arranging the rings on the pole. The 
them, without looking down, and dropping 

m, without loo. own, rop 
one across the steps proceeded to hook up 
the other; “ 72 needn’t wait, Martha,” as 
the handmaiden still lingered. “If I were 
you I would go and peel your potatoes— 
you didn’t do enough yesterday, remember 
—I want them cooked assoon as you can.” 

‘How many shall I peel, miss, to-day $” 
respectfully. 

Miss Smith atarted, dropped the 
curtain—turned hastily round—lost her 
footing. There was a crash, a litéle 
feminine sbriek, a deep male exclamation, 
and then Miss Smith, hammer, nails, and 
all, fell into a pair of outstretched, masculine 
arms. At least, she, personally, fell into 
them. The hammer, taking a less direct 
course, struck the head to which the arms 
belonged, and then bounded off at a 
tangent, while the nails chose an eccentric 
course of their own, and showered them- 
aelves down impartially on the mascaline 
and feminine specimens of humanity, 
clasped in each other’s arms, 
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It was all over in asecond. Miss Smith 
wrenched herself free, and glared at the 
acs San” and the cause of her 

eas ; 

“Tm .so awfully sorry ! 


I hope you 
aren’t hurt!” said that intruder. 


ily. 
cee “a ae reapeah 
Then, very energetically : ‘I deserve to 
kicked! Ido hope I haven’é hurt you!” 
anxi 


ously. 
“Not at all!” freezingly. ‘Bat I 


instead of into the drawing-room. Do you 
wish to see Mr. or Mra. Dawe? They aro 
all out, at present.” 

‘‘Then I guess I'll hang around till 
they come in,” with a suddenly most pro- 
nounced nasal drawl. ‘I found the front 
door open, and walked in. You see I am 
James Brown. Mr. Dawe is my uncle.” 
= Miss Rape felt oo The 

awes particularly impressed on her 
that they had no near relations—only 
distant connections, all of whom were 
titled le. 

She had heard their names over and 
over again. Certainly, Mr. James Brown’s 
had not been among them. There was 
nothing aristocratic in this young man’s 
rough, badly-made, decidedly shabby 
clothes; and his pronounced Yankee 
Lion Dubey far removed from the languid, 
high- tones of the Dawe family. 

“ Perhaps you had better wait in Mr. 
Dawe's study,” she said, doubtfally, think- 
ing tha 
there was carefully locked up. 

Then she blushed, as something in the 
bright, keen eyes looking at her, made her 
fancy he had suspected her passing 


She turned away, with that slight up- 
lifting of the small, well-set head, which so 
irritated the Dawe family when some 
speech or act of theirs had given rise to it, 
and led the way to the room where Mr. 
Dawe wrote his sermons, transacted the 
business of the parish, and disputed with 
his churchwardens. 

Writing-table, cupboards, safe, all were 
securely The few loose manu- 
script sheets of a half-finished sermon lying 
on the table would have proved to those 
who knew the quality of Mr. Dawe's 
sermons little temptation to any one. 

‘*Mr, Dawewon’tbe long,” she said, coldly. 
‘He said he would be back at half-past 
four. Oh,” staring at the visitor's forehead. 
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Just over the bs ach was an enormous 
swelling, A b and bleeding dent 
in the middle of it enlightened her as to 
its sudden appearance, 

“Oh, did I do that?” her coldness 
gone, her face full of dismayed distress, 

“What? Oh, that,” patting his hand 
to his forehead. “Itisn’tanything. The 


hammer just it.” 

“It's a ben You will be black 
and blue in a minute, Sit down here for 
® moment.” 

She flashed out of the room into the 
kitchen. To get some butter and send 
Martha flying up to her room for toilet 
vinegar was but the work of a moment, 
and she was back again in the study before 


the young man & very 
leisurely and comprehensive survey of the 
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apartment. 


"pote 

‘Sit down,” she said, imperiously, as 
she found him standing before the strong 
safe, contemplating it with an expression 
of intent interest. 

He turned with a start as she spoke, as 
if he had not heard her entrance into the 
room, and for a second something strange 
and embarrassed darkened his face. But 
it vanished, and he sat down at her 
ae 
“ t are you going to do?” he asked. 
“‘T say, its vo ee of you. Please 
don’t trouble,” as ibe eslogg to apply 
the butter to the great p on his fore- 
head. “It’s all right,” laughing, while a 
faint colour showed itself under his 
swarthy skin. 

“Tt isn’t! I might have killed you 
with that hammer! ” 

‘*Is this the stuff, Miss Smith?” came 


in & gasping voice from the doorway ; and 
Marthe, breathless, her cap awry, rushed 


ae 7 =i d exceedingly f 

@ was short, and ex y fat and 
ahapeless. Her hair was sandy ; her round 
moon of a face showed freckled wherever 
it was not smeared with black from the 
kitchen grate. She stopped to stare, open- 
mouthed, at the dark stranger to whom 
Miss Smith was ministering. Staring was 
her normal condition. Miss Smith gently 
roused her from her wondering trance, 
sending her back to the kitchen, and 
with a deep-drawn breath, such as might 
have been heaved by an awakening 

pus, she withdrew. 

So that’s Martha ?” said the stranger, 
ruefully. ‘TI should hardly have thought 
our identities could have been confused.” 

Miss Smith stared, in her turn, at the 
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wiry, well-built stranger, with not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh on his bones; 
at the keen eyes, and powerful, swarthy 
face, And then, as his meaning dawned 
on her, relaxed into a laugh. 

“You don’t think, really, that there is 
any resemblance ?” he asked again, with a 
vere anxiety, which something in the 

epths of the keen, dark eyes belied. 

“You quite deserved it,” she said. 
‘But as you meanly accosted me when 
my back was turned, and had not the 
common politeness to speak when you 
were spoken to, I could not be expected 
to know by instinct that you were anything 
else than you pretended to be.” 

There might have been a hidden blow 
in the last part of the sentence, for her 
manner froze again, and, repeating to him 
again to stay there till Mr. Dawe returned, 
ne left the room, shutting the door behind 

er, 

The yo man looked at the closed 
door with a wicked light dawning in: his 
eyes, 

‘*‘ Shoe doesn’t believe my tale, evidently. 
Thinks I am after the umbrellas.” He 
looked round the room. 
safe here; and probably considers that 
a gentleman who has expansive views on 
the subject of his fellow-creatures’ pro- 
perty will not feel any great desire to 
a a sermon. The only thing not 
ocked up now, I’ll wager.” 

He went over to the writing-table, and, 
with his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
looked down at the scattered manuscript 
sheeta, an expression of intense disgust 
darkening his face. Then he sauntered 
round the room, and tried cupboards and 
drawers. 

‘The old game,” he said, and the dark 
disgust deepened on his face. ‘The 
miserable hours I’ve spent in this hole! 
I wonder how they’ll meet menow. Throw 
me a crust as they would a starving dog. 
That'll be about all the mercy or pity I 
shall get from them.” 

He stared moodily out of the window 
for some moments. Then — because he 
could never be inactive for long—roused 
himself. 


“IT wonder who she is,” he thought, 
with a alight smile; ‘‘scarcely the 
governess. My fair cousins must be too 
old for one now—thank Heaven, for the 

vernesses’ sakes!” with a bitter curl of 

e lip. ‘What a time they did have! 
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She can hardly be a visitor, by her dreas 
and occupation. I should scarcely fancy 
that even my managing aunt would expect 
her friends to put up the curtains. She 
told me to stop bee: but there’s no reason 
™y I should. ” 
few seconds later Miss Smith, empty- 

ing the flowers from the dining - room 
vases into a big tray on the hall-table, 
looked up to see the swarthy stranger 
contemplating her once more. 

‘Mr, Dawe isn’t in yet,” she said, 
shortly, not feeling at all inclined to 
entertain him. 


“JT don’t want—my uncle,” with the 
slightest emphasis on the words. “I 
want something to occupy my mind. 
I don’t care for sermons—besides, that one 
in the library isn’t finished yet. You 
wouldn’t have me begin a good work and 
not finish it, would you? I mayn’t be 
here next Sunday to hear the ‘lastly’ 
delivered from the pulpit. And I don’t 
know how it was, my uncle’s sermons 
never seemed todo me much good. I'll 
carry those vases for you.” 

‘Thank you,” severely. ‘ They aren’t 

93 


“Oh! I don’t want to hurry you,” 
sitting down on the arm of an easy-chair, 
and contemplating her with the most 
placid expression of patience. ‘I can 
wait till they are done.” 

She looked at him, met his eyes, opened 
her lips to snub him; then laughed. 
Why, she scarcely knew herself, unlees it 
was that before that queer, shrewd twinkle 
in his dark eyes, dignity and severity 
seemed to vanish as something ridiculous 
and out of place. 

It was six o’clock when Mra. Dawe and 
her two pretty daughters returned from 
their tennis-party, As it happened, Mr. 
Dawe, who had been detained by un- 
expected business in the neighbouring 
town, drove up the drive at the same time, 
and pony-carriage and gig stopped before 
the Rectory door. 

“Why, mamma, who is Miss Smith 
talking to?” exclaimed Minnie, in a very 
aggrieved tone. ‘A young man! Over 
there under the beech on the lawn.” 

Mrs. Dawe looked, and turned white as 
a sheet. 

‘‘ Henry,” she exclaimed to her hus- 
eer . ores voice, as he helped a 
to alight from the pony-carriage, “ it’s 
wicked, good-for-nothing James Brown !” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


It was a windy March morning, and 
Humphrey Cornish, alone in his studio, 
cast an anxious glance up at the dark 
sky, which was visible through his win- 
dow. He cast an anxious glance, also, at 
the door, as though he expected some one, 
and then he returned td his contemplation 
of the canvas before which he was 


8 : 

Nearly two years had passed since he 
had sketched for Selma those dresses for 
Pauline which she had never worn ; but 
Humphrey was as little altered as was the 
room in which be stood. There were a 
few additional beauties about the room, in 
the shape of valuable artistic properties. 
Its owner was an A.R.A. now, and his 
financial difficulties were a thing of the 
past. Huamphrey’s face was a little more 
thoughtfal, a little more worn. As he 
stood there looking at his picture, its ex- 
pression was one of concentration, thought, 
and even of painful effort; but in spite of 
this, the impression conveyed curiously by 
both studio and painter was one of peace, 
of human thought, and work at its finest 
and least demonstrative. The two years 
had passed quickly for Humphrey. Time 
was marked for him mainly by the work 
he did in it, and the work he did faded 
into insignificance in his eyes as soon as 
it was accomplished, and the work that 
lay before him took its place. 
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He was still looking at his picture when 
the opening of the door made him turn 
his head, and Helen came in. 

“She will be down directly, dear!” she 
said. 

It was a plumper, graver, more 
matronly Helen to whom the two years 
past had been too full of experiences to 
allow of their seeming quick in the living, 
or short in the looking back. The pretty 
blue eyes had lost their girlishness and 
were deeper and sweeter; her voice was 
faller and older, and though she looked as 
happy as ever, it was the happiness of a 
woman, not of a girl. There was a little 
Helen upstairs, a very little Helen indeed, 
with brown eyes, and bright curly hair, 
and Helen wondered now how she had 
ever a, herself happy without the 
gift those baby hands had brought her. 

She came up to Hamphrey and stood by 
his side looking, as he had been looking, at 
the picture, 

‘Have you much more to do?” she 
said. ‘It looks to me finished.” 

“Not much. I could do it in an hour 
or two.” 

‘It always makes me feel as if I 
wanted to cry!” said Helen, looking at it 
as though she were trying to understand 
what it was that could have such a very 
unusual effect on her, 

The subject of the picture was taken 
from *‘Cymbeline,” and there was only one 
figure in it—Imogen, who had apparently 
jast risen from the rough stone by which 
she stood with an open letter in her 
hand. The figure was perfect in pose, 
the colouring and arrangement exqui- 
site; but the power of the picture, the 


power which went straight to Helen’s 


womanliness and touched it as no mere 
beauty could have done, lay in the face, 
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The features were Selma’s—Selma’s with 
the beauty of a noble womanhood added 
1 to them, but the expression was Imogen’s. 
The eyes, which seemed to meet the eyes 
of every one who looked at the pictute, 
were wide and dark with anguisb, and 
the beautifal lips were parted as if to speak. 
And every line of the white, lovely face 
seemed to radiate innocence, and simple, 
womanly dignity and grief. 

‘It is Selma’s features that touch you,” 
said Humphrey, quietly, studying his 
wife's face as she looked at the picture. 
His work on that picture had been his 
life for months past, and he dared not trust 
the unconscious criticism which Helen’s 
face conveyed. But Helen shook her 
head. 

“No!” she said. “It’s not that. I 
don’t think it’s quite so like Selma as it 
was. I mean she isn’t quite so like it 
somehow.” She paused a moment, look- 
ing into the pictured face. ‘'She is so 
good,” she said, softly, and sympathetically 
speaking of the pictured face, as though it 
were & ‘ving woman. - “She is so good, 
and it’s so dreadful for her.” 

She stood a moment longer and then 
turned away, and Humphrey said : 

“It is getting very late, Nell.” 

“T know!” she said. ‘She is really 
coming. She says she was ao late last 
night that she couldn’t get up this morning. 
She sent a note down to the theatre in- 
atead of going to rehearsal. I’m so glad 
the sittings are over, Humphrey. She 
has been tiresome about them lately.” 

“You forget that it is very kind of her 
to sit to me at all,” remarked Humphrey, 
quietly. 

Helen laughed. ‘I’m always forgot- 
ting all kinds of things about her,” she 
said, and then her smile died out rather 
suddenly. ‘I feel as though I hardly 
knew her,” she said, with a little sigh. 

Hamphrey made no answer; he was 
studying his picture again, but this time 
rather absently. A few minutes later 
the door was opened with a quick, im- 
perious touch on the handle, and Selma 
came in. 

Helen had said that she felt as though 
she hardly knew her sister, and it was 
not strange that she should feel eo ; Selma 
was so entirely and indescribably altered 
that only the features of the Selma of two 
years before seemed to be left. Her eyes 
wore large and beautiful as ever, but the 
dreaming youthfalness was gone, and they 
were brilliant and eloquent with the bril- 


liancy and eloquence which is conscious of 
its own effect; the lovely mouth was 
lovely still—lovelier, some people thought, 
for the new expression into which the 
girlish curves had subsided. In her 
carriage, in her every movement and 
gesture there was an added something 
which separated the new Selma im- 
measurably from the old, and the some- 
thing was perhaps a gain ; if she were more 
self-conscious, ahe was also more finished 
and perfect in manner. Bat in her face, 
lovely as it was, though the latent power 
had certainly developed, there was as 
certainly something lost; the depth and 
dignity of expression which should have 
strengthened, in the course of that deve- 
lopement, had nearly disappeared. She was 
a little thinner, and she was looking rather 
pale and dark about the eyes this morning 
as if from fatigue. Miss Selma Malet had 
been for nearly two years one of “‘society’s ” 
most distinguished features, and there were 
times when her physical strength was tried 
by her life. 

‘I’m late, Humphrey,” she said, care- 
lessly, as she went up to the fire by which 
Helen was sitting and held out to the 
blaze two slender, delicate hands, on which 
were some beau rings in these days. 
‘I’m afraid you’ve been waiting for me.” 

“Tm afraid you will be very glad to 
think that I shall not have to ask you for 
another sitting,” answered Humphrey. 

Really?” returned Selma; and then, 
as a sound from upstairs called Helen out 
of the room, she turned and moved idly to 
where Humphrey was standing. “So she 
is nearly finished,” she said, looking criti- 
cally at the picture; “nearly finished. 
Are you under the impression that you 
have painted—me, Humphrey ¢ ” 

She spoke the last pronoun with a 
curious emphasis, proud, laughing, and 
serious, and she looked at him as she 
spoke with an imperious demand which 
was not all affected. The picture was in- 
tended for the Academy, and it had origi- 
nated in a suggestion made towards the 
close of the last season that Miss Malet’s 
portrait must be in next year’s Exhibition. 
The suggestion had been eagerly taken up 
by two very fashionable portrait painters ; 
but Selma had said no to both of them. 
Humphrey should paint her, she declared 
at home. saris ioe should paint her and 
become the fashion ; and Humphrey had 
smiled quietly and considered 
tively as he said : 

“T am not a portrait painter, Selma.” 


er atten- 
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Selma, however, was not accustomed to 
having her word gai and she had 
apparently set her heart on having her 
own way in this case. | 

‘Nonsense, Humphrey!” she said. 
‘You have painted me heaps of times. 
Paint me in character if you like.” And 
Humphrey, with his artist eyes on the 
face and figure before him, had stipu- 
lated that the picture must be painted 
after his own fashion, and had asked her 
to sit to him as Imogen—a subject he 
had long had in his mind. 

He looked at her now with the same 


attentive, rather sad, expression on his | la 


face as he said : 
‘Is it lees like you than you expected?” 
“My dear Humphrey,” she returned 
with a — isch, a og ee 
picture, ope it a great 
success ; but really any model would have 
the p quite as well as I 
have done; and one of the regular men 
| might as well have painted me, for any 
good it will do you from that point of 


ee cies ae ee 
up ette as she turned away 
and walked to the raised dais. She stopped 
and looked back, first at the picture, and 
then into a long looking-glass let into the 
wall, which faced her as she stood. She 
was dressed in Im ’s dress, and her 
beautifal hair, as it fell about her, was the 
hair that Humphrey had painted; but 
these trifling points of similarity, and the 
superficial likeness of the features, seemed 
to make the deeper contrast only sharper. 
She stood a moment, looking from the 
glass to the picture and back again, and a 
faint colour came to her cheeks. 

“You have painted a different woman,” 
she said, and then she turned away again, 
and posed herself in silence. The silence 
lasted a long time. Humphrey worked 
every moment more absorbed, 
and something in the stillness, or the atmo- 
sphere of the place, seemed to depress Selma, 
She sighed a little, and moved restlesaly. 

‘‘ Are you tired 3” said Humphrey. 

i ati little,” ‘: she ee oe 

rousing herself, she said, quickly: 
‘*T beg your pardon, Humphrey. 
fidget? Is that better?” There was 
another pause, and then she said: “I am 
afraid I ae been ip torar ain about the 
sittings, Humphrey ; but I am very sorry 
that this is the last.” 

‘They have been more of a tie than you 
expected, I am afraid.” 
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Selma laughed. 

‘That means, I suppose, that you could 
wish I had considered them more of a 
tie,” she said. “Life is such a rush, 
Humphrey. Last season hardly seemed 
to have begun before it was over; the 
summer vanished before I knew the season 
had gone; and now it’s March before I 
seem to be well settled into November. 
The last eighteen months have gone in a 
STs ge « mom, et Kamp 

e a moment, but Humphrey. 
did not answer; and after a minute or 
two sa went on, with another little: 


ugh : 

‘ There is no rush about you, Humphrey. 
You’ve no idea how quiet and peacefal 
you seem in here, or how soothing the 
sittings have been. I am very sorry this 
. = last,” she repeated, with another 
aig’ 

* Do you want soothing, Selma?” 

“ Well,” she said, with a gaiety which 
was perhaps a little forced, ‘I am bound 
to say that I never feel the need except 
when I am undergoing the process. I 
become conscious then that it is a very 
long time since I was not too busy to 
think; but, after all, what would one 
have? One must go with the times ; and 
it is hardly for me to quarrel with life, 
is it?” 

She turned to him as she spoke, re- 
gardless of her pose in her brilliant con- 
sciousness of her success, and instead of: 
answering, he said, quietly ; 

“Turn your head to the right, please.” 
Then as she obeyed with a quick, petulant 
movement, “Thank you,” he observed, 
and painted on in silence, until she said, 
in quite a different tone of voice: 

“ Do you want to keep me long to-day ¢” 

‘* How long can you give me 3” 

ae hesitated. 

There are some le coming to tea,” 
she said. “And I ave to a 
Will another half-hour be enough?” 

** Quite enough, thank you. Don’t wear 
yourself out, Selma, before the season 
fairly begins.” 

‘‘And don’t be late, Selma, this after- 
noon,” said Helen, who had come into the 
room in time to hear Selma’s last 
“ Last time you asked people to tea I had 
to talk to half-a-dozen friends of yours I 
didn’t know at all for nearly half an hour, 
and we none of us enjoyed it.” 

‘*Selma’s friends,” as she called some 
three-score of Selma’s society acquaintances 
indiscriminately, were something of a trial 
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to Helen. She had vaguely understood 
last season that Selma was a great success ; 
that she was always going out; that she 
knew everybody, and that everybody 
knew her; and she had taken a delighted 

ride in all her sister's proceedings, When 
Relma said carelessly that there were 
“some people” who would like to call, 
she had assented with alacrity, and was 
rather disappointed gt first that Selma 
allowed so few visitors. “I can’t have 
you overwhelmed, dear,” she had said to 
Helen. And before very long Helen found 
the occasional afternoons, and the dozen 
or so of people who came to them, quite 
as much as she cared for, unfailing delight 
as it was to her to see Selma the centre of 
attention. She never said as much, even 
to herself; but she was conscious of a 
secret antipathy to “Selma’s friends,” one 
and all. ‘They make her seem so far 
away,’ she said to herself. 

In spite of Helen’s words to her on the 
subject of punctuality, several people had 
arrived that afternoon before Selma came 
downstairs. Helen was talking to Julian 
Heriot, who came very occasionally to 
Selma’s afternoons, and to a lady as to 
whose name she was entirely in the dark, 
and glancing with anxious eyes towards 
the door, sorély divided between dread of 
the appearance of more ‘people” and hope 
of the appearance of Selma, 

. “My sister has been sitting to my 
husband all the morning,” she said, apolo- 
pee as her fears were realised and she 
to receive Nora Glynn, a pet aversion 

of hers. 
T hope.” 

And then to her inexpressible relief the 
door opened again, and she subsided be- 
hind the tea-table as Selma’s entrance took 
all further responsibility off her hands. 

Selma was evidently quite accustomed 
and quite prepared to talk to half-a-dozen 
people at once—or rather to let them talk 
to her, for she did not exert herself in the 
least. She wore one of the frocks which 
were a constant source of admiration to 
Helen—a hybrid between fashion and 
art, in which she looked far more brilliantly 
beautiful than in the dress in which 
Humphrey had painted her as Imogen. 
Her self-possession, though it was the self- 
possession of self-consciousness now, was 
absolutely perfect, 

‘ During the next hour Helen’s little draw- 
ing-rocm seemed full to ove: flowing, though 
there were never more than a dozen people 
at atime in it. They came by twos and 


‘She will be here in a moment, 
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threes, were polite even to the verge of 

atronage to the mistress of the house, 
aughed and chatted with Selma and went 
away again to be replaced by others. 
Every one who came knew every one else, 
every one who came was easy and amiable 
with the consciousness that it was an in- 
formal function to which many who would 
have liked to come, did not come, not 
being invited. 

‘“‘ How go the rehearsals, Miss Malet?” 
asked Julian Heriot, as he brought her a |. 
cup of tea in a temporary lull. 

She took it from him with a smile of 
thanks, “I am very glad to see you, 
Mr, Heriot,” she said. “I thought you 
did not mean to come. Sit down and 
talk to me,” 

He did not take the chair her gesture 
indicated, but stood looking down at her 
as he said : 

‘Did I say I should not come? That 
was very rade of me,” 

Selma laughed, a pretty, low, musical 
laugh, which was as new in her as the 
iia of her eyes as ahe looked up at 


"You generally are rude, in a quiet, 
sarcastic way, don’t you know?” she said. 
“Qne is so used to it from you. The 
rehearsals? Oh, they are dreadfully tire- 
some,” 

‘Don’t you like your part?” enquired 
Nora Glynp, who had just come up to say 
good-bye. 

‘It isn’t a part,” returned Selma with a 
little shrug of her shoulders, ‘ There's one 
scene with which I suppose I must try 
and do something, but really I haven't . 
troubled much about it yet.” 

‘* You've been busy about your frocks, I 
suppose,” said Miss Glynn, interestedly. . 
‘‘T hear they are wonderful. But what a 
trouble one has with them !” 

Selma turned a serenely-surprised face . 
upon the other. ‘I did not know you 
had a voice in the matter,” she said. “I 
thought all your things were chosen by 
the management. Yes, my frocks are 
rather nice, I think, and I’m fhankful to 
say they are nearly ready.” 

Nora Glynn had finshed angrily under 
Selma’s eyes, and she held out her hand 
to say good-bye. 

**’m so glad,” she said, recovering her- 
self valiantly. ‘Oh, by-the-bye, have you 
heard what a success the girl in America 
has made with your part in ‘Shadows’! 
I hear it is quite a hit. Isn't it extra 
ordinary # I should have said there was 
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nothing to be done with it! Good-bye, 
Mr, Heriot. Good-bye again, Miss Malet.” 
“Shadows” was the play which had run 
all through the last season at John Tyrrell’s 
theatre. Miss Malet had failed to do any- 
thing in it but look like a vision of perfect 
beauty ; it was a miserable part, every ove 
had said. 

As Nora Glynn turned away, Selma 
looked up at Heriot, with a calm little 
smile, and said : 

‘‘How she enjoyed telling me that! 
How she hates me !” 

‘‘'You were rather hard on her,” an- 
swered Heriot, laughing. 

‘*Was I” returned Selma, echoing his 
laugh. ‘' Wel), her airs are really in- 
sufferable, and either she gets worse or I 
get less tolerant, I am constantly obliged 
to try and extinguish her.” 

** Tf it is not too rude a thing to say, your 
words suggest the question: Why does 
one meet her here ?” 

‘“Why? Ab, the reasons are feminine, 
Mr. Herfot, and 1 shall not attempt to 
translate them. But what about ‘Shadows,’ 
really? You don’t mean to say that the 
Americans have extracted anything from 
Marie?” 

Her voice was a little piqued under the 
laugh with which she spoke, and Heriot 
looked at her curiously as he said : 

‘It's a peculiarly American talent, isn’t 
it, the talent for ‘striking oil’ in unex- 
pected places ? ” 

‘“‘ But has she really ? ” 

“So they say,” he answered, carelessly. 

Then there was another influx of 
people, and Selma rose and went to re- 
ceive them. She was talking to the new- 
comers, and saying good-bye to some who 
were going away, standing, laughing and 

ing, in the centre of the group when 
the door opened again, and a man came in 
alone, The servant's announcement fell 
unheeded. Helen was at the other end of 
the room, and Selma’s back was towards 
the door. The new-comer was standing 
hesitating as though he had made a mis- 
take, when Selma turned, quite suddenly 
and unaccountably, and saw him. With 
a little gesture of apology she left the 
group of which she was the centre, and 
went towards him, her most brilliant, 
gracious, and self-possessed self. 

‘Ah, Roger,” she said, ‘ how do you 
do? You will find Helen over there.” 

She had turned away again before he 
could answer, and Roger Cornish crossed 
the room to Helen. 
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“I didn’t know you had a party,” he 
said, in a low voice. ‘I’m awfully sorry, 
Helen.” 

‘It’s not a party,” returned Helen, in 
the same tone, moving with him to the 
tea-table. ‘They are a few of Selma's 
friends, How is baby?” 

‘* Very seedy,” anawered baby’s father, 
despondently enough. ‘That's what I 
came to see you about, Helen. Mervyn 
wants you to go and see her to-morrow. 
She's dreadfully anxious, Helen.” 

Mervyn and Roger had been married 
very shortly after their engagement, and 
the tiny specimen of humanity, which was 
now nearly six months old, had been an 
anxiety for all his little life, and his very 
frailty seemed to make him the centre of 
the univerae to his father and mother. 
Roger’s tenderness for his little son, so 
like his tenderness for his little wife, was 
always half-amusing and half-pathetic to 
Helen, and she answered, cheerily : 

‘* You are dreadfully anxious too, poor 
old boy. You are looking quite thin !” 

Roger Oornish was certainly thinner ; 
but his face was the better for it. The 
air of strength and capability which had 
always pervaded it, had grown with time, 
and his blue eyes were deeper and steadier, 
though they had lost nothing of their old 
simple directness. They were rather 
haggard to-day, and he smiled as Helen 
spoke ; but before he had time to answer 
her, Selma, whose guests had nearly all 
departed, came up to the table with a late 
arrival—John Tyrrell. : 

“Give Mr, Tyrrell a nice cup of tea, 
Helen,” she said. “He has come from 
the theatre, and he is tired. I take it for 
granted that you have come to scold me,” 
turning to Tyrrell with a little laugh, 
as he shook hands with Helen; “and I 
wish to propitiate you.” 

“T’m glad you know you deserve to be 
scolded,” he answered, lightly. ‘“ Why did 
you not come to the rehearsal  ” 

‘‘ Because I was otherwise occupied,” re- 
turned Selma, daringly. ‘Ob, Roger, are 
you going? How is Mervyn? Not very 
strong! Ob, I am sorry. Give her my 
love, please ; I wish I could make time to 
come and see her. Good-bye.” 

She shook hands with him, and then, as 
he and Helen left the room together, 
leaving her alone with Tyrrell, she turned 
to the latter, and said : 

‘Come and sit in this nice managerial- 
looking chair; I will bring you your tea, 
which is what I would do for no one else. 
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Is anything? wrong at the theatre? You 
don't look pleased.” 

“Your fancy, I assure you,” he said, 
quickly, obeying her half-imperious, half. 
appealing mandate, and her cup 
from her hand. ‘Who would not be 
more than pleased in my place?” 

Selma laughed, and turned away. 

“I wish you wouldn't tease me so!” 
she said, and then there was a pause and 
Tyrrell looked at her reflectively. 

The two years that were gone had been 
to John Tyrrell on the whole as unsatis- 
factory as any two years he had ever 
spent. Two years ago he had prophesied 
within himself two things of Selma, 
reasoning from what he believed to be her 
feeling as to Roger Corniah and his en- 
gagement to Mervyn Dallas. He had 
prophesied, firstly, that she would be 

y to marry any man who might offer 
himself; and, secondly, that she would throw 
herself, “heart and soul, into a society life. 
As to his first theory, he had been obliged 
to own himself entirely in the ae 
Selma had not only shown no signs of 
desiring to marry, but she had shown very 
unmistakeable signs of intending not to 
marry; and Tyrrell had temporarily 
bowed to what he called the contrariety 
of women. But even this falsification of 
his firat theory had not thrown him so 
entirely out in his calculations as had the 
realisation of the second. Selma had 
taken to a society lifo indeed, but she had 
taken to it with a dasb, and brilliancy, and 
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a success which seemed to carry her com- | h 


pletely out of his reach as she had never 
been before. Tyrrell was far too keen 
to think of pitting himself against the 
intoxicating rush and excitement of a 
first season—and such a first season. 
He had stood aside as it were with his most 
cynical smile, contenting himself with the 
conviction that, though there were a 
dozen men making love to her, she was 
far too deeply absorbed in herself and 
her new — to listen to any one of 
them. He was satisfied to see that their 
old relations as master and pupil never 
died out of her remembrance, and that her 
manner, increasingly wilful and imperious as 
it was, differed distinctly from her manner 
to the rest of the world. The beautiful 
Tee Malet became always Selma with 


But with every month of restraint, with 
every additional obstacle, his determination 
to make her his wife had strengthened. 
Not only was the brilliant and popular 
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Aicha of to-day infinitely better Is anything? wrong at the theatre? You| woman of to-day infinitely better worth 

than the girl of two yoars ae , but 
he he hed studied the position, and planned 
out his moves until his credit with ‘himeelf 
as a diplomatist was at stake. 

With the beginnin g of the second 
winter, he had come back to town thinking 
that now, when the first excitement was 
over for her, his first move must be made. 
But Tyrrell was not a man to risk a 
refusal in any case, and he knew, more- 
over, that the old friendly relations 
between them once broken, his game 
would be infinitely more difficult to play. 
For four months now, therefore, he had 
been feeling his way, and he was perfectly 
well aware that he had not even made a 
start. At every turn he was baffled by 
the very fact on which he had congratulated 
himself during the previous season, the 
fact that Selma never forgot that he was, 
as she had once called him, “her oldest 
friend.” 

As he sat now in the “managerial chair” 
looking at the graceful figure turned away 
from towards the fire, he was de- 
liberately reviewing the position, and he 
moved slightly as though recalling him- 
self to the actual moment as Selma said, 
lightly : 

“Ig there any news ?” 

She took a fire-screen from ec mantel- 
piece, and sat down in a low 

« Allison has sent in his notice,” 

‘Really ?”” commented Selma, calmly, 
though hs coloured a little as he watched 
er. 

The man alluded to had been a promi- 
nent member of Tyrrell’s company; a young 
man who had been talked of as a very 
rising young actor. 

* Ho is going out to Australia.” 

‘© Really ?’ 

‘Don’t you feel a little guilty, may I 
ask $” 

Selma turned to him with a quick move- 
ment, half petulant, half deprecating. 

“T knew you were going to be angry 
with me about that very foolish young 
map,” she exclaimed. “I think it’s very 
unkind of you, Mr, Tyrrell. I couldn’t 
tell that he would be so silly, and I 
couldn’t accept him to prevent his goin 
to Australia, I suppose. I dare say he’ 
get on very well i in Australia.” 

“ T'm not angry,” answered Tyrrell, with 
a tone in his voice that Selma did not 
understand. ‘I’ve told you several times 
that I’ve no right to be angry with you— 
no more right than any other man.” 
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Selma leant forward and smiled up into 
his face. “And I’ve told you as often 
that I give you the right,” she ssid, im- 
periously, ‘You think I don’t pay much 
attention to what you say; perhaps I 
don’t. You think I’m spoilt; perhaps I 
am. But I like to think that there is 
some one who will tell me eeable 


truths still, though I know it’s an odd- 


taste. I like to remember that you knew 
me when I was little, and I don’t think 
it’s patient of you to give me up because 
I don’t quite please you.” 


Tyrrell’s cigarette-case was empty when 
ee eee ee e had 
spent two hours in hard thought. Caution 


and patience have both their limite, and 
he believed that those limits were now 
reached. The first and essential point to 
- be gained was that Selma should, without 
being startled or disturbed, be brought to 
think of him, however remotely, in the 
light of a possible lover. The idea must 
So a at a La 
as it was not es i 
she might even smile arit if she liked, at 
firset—but it must pervade her life little by 
little until it became as familiar to her as 
it was now undreamed of, as natural as 
the air she breathed. 

When he left his study at last, the fire 
was out and he shivered lightly. But the 
policy of inaction had had its day, and his 
plan of campaign was arranged. 


CONCERNING SOME MORE 
GEORGIAN DINNERS, 


GoLDSMITH—immortal Oliver, whom all 
of us love—enjoyed a singularly wide ex- 
perience of dinners, from the lean meals 
which barely kept body and soul together 
during his studentship at Edinburgh, when 
he and two other medical aspirants lived 
for a whole week on asingle loin of matton 
—a brandered chop on the one day, a fried 
steak on another, chops with onion sauce 
on a third, and so on until all the meat 
was consumed, and the seventh day’s broth 
was made out of the bones—to that palmier 
time when he was a welcome guest at the 
well-farnished tables of Beauclerk, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. Thrale. 

In Green Arbour Court we may fairly 
assume that he often went without a 
dinner, and might have exclaimed, like 
the Roman Emperor, “‘Perdidi diem” ; and 
still more often dined on such scrannel fare 
as a couple of herrings or a basin of soup. 
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But when he removed to Wine Office 
Court, he had risen in the world, and 
could allow himself a larger supply of 
“creature comforts”; could even invite 
Dr. Johnson to dine (or sup) with him. 
It was then that he became a diner-out. 
Dining with the bookseller Davis, he was 
introduced to Dodsley, the publisher and 
poetaster, and to “ Bozzy,” as yet un- 
known in the world of London. “S e 
enough the dinner must have been. 
Goldsmith discussed poetry with Dodsley, 
Davis, mouthing his words and rolling his 
head at Boswell, delighted that eager and 
social gentleman with imitations of 
Johnson; while, as the bottle emptied 
itself more freely, sudden loquacity, con- 
ceited coxcombry, and officious airs of 
consequence, came as freely pouring forth 
from the youthful Scot.” 

It must be confessed that Goldsmith 
was nothing of a gastronome. He could 
relish a good dinner, no doubt; but he 
could also relish a dinner at Highbury 
Barn—twopence per head for two dishes 
and pastry, including a penny to the waiter! 
Probably his i tion never rose above 
the level of the bill of fare which Squire 
Hardcastle, ini‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” 
puts before Young Marlow and Hasti 
who have been misled into taking the. 
Squfre’s house for aninn. ‘For the first 
course, at the top, a pig and prune sauce ; 
at the bottom, a calf’s e and brains ; 
item, a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and 
sausages, a florentine, a shaking pudding, 
and a dish of taffety cream.” No doubt, 
Goldsmith, like Hastings, even in the pre- 
sence of ‘a green and yellow dinner at the 
French Ambassador’s table,” would have 
said in his heart of hearts, ‘I'm for plain 
eating!” We may doubt whether oven 
at the wealthy Streatham brewer’s, Mr. 
Thrale, the menu was often more refined. 
The middle-class Englishman in those days 
had a holy horror of “kickshaws” and 
‘© made dishes,” and regarded it as part of 
the duty of a patriotic citizen to feed upon 
“joints” and “ puddings,” with a little 
fish, and occasionally a head of game. 
The prejudice was shared by the country 
squires and parsons; and only a few of 
the higher aristocracy cultivated what 
may be called the ethics of the cuisine, 

That was a memorable dinner a by 
Boswell at his rooms in Old Bond Street, 
one day in October, 1769, when his guests 
consisted of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Johnson, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, Murphy, Bickerstaff, 
and Tom Davies. Reynolds keeping the 
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company waiting, Goldsmith, ‘to divert 
the tedious minutes, strutted about in a 
new suit of ratteen, lined with satin, and 
silk — breeches, made for him by 
that most long-suffering of tailors, Mr. 
William  Filby.” 
pleasantly the party talked, after dinner, 
may be read in Boswell. It was on this 
occasion that Goldsmith so happily said : 
“There is no arguing with Johnson; for 
when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you 
down with the butt-end of it;” and 
praised Pope’s character of Addison as 
showing a deep knowledge of the human 
heart, 

In his delightfully easy piece of 
humour, “The Haunch of Venison,” 
Goldsmith lets us into the knowledge of 
a middle-class dinner, which he supposes 
to be given by an acquaintance at Mile 
End. Fried liver and bacon at the top, 
tripe at the bottom; and spinach at the 
sides, with “pudding made hot.” In the 
middle a venison pasty should have figured; 
but, alas! the baker to whom the pasty 
had been carried, crust and all, had 
neglected his solemn trust : 


And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the pastry in shutting his oven. 


Then there was that first Academy 
dinner—that annual feast of Art, Letters, 
and Statesmanship, of Rank and Wealth, 
established in a felicitous hour by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—at which Goldsmith 
took occasion to praise ‘‘the marvellous 
treasure of ancient poems” which the un- 
fortunate Chatterton, under the pseudonym 
of Rowley, had poured out upon an un- 
heeding public, and made known the 
young poet’s suicide in an obscure street 
in London—to the great surprise and 
concern of the man who had neglected 
him, Horace Walpole. There was also 
that dinner before the firat ormance 
of “She Stoops to Conquer,’ when the 
poor, anxious dramatist could hard] 
speak a word, and was so choked wit 
conflicting emotions that he was unable 
to swallow a mouthfal; and that jovial 
dinner at General Oglethorpe’s, when 
Johnson and Boswell were fellow guests, 
and “Goldy,” after moralising on the 
effect of luxury in enervating a people, 
and maintaining a discussion with Johnson, 
sang a couple of songs, one of them being 
Tony Lumpkin’s song of “The Three Jolly 
Pigeons.” 

rom Goldsmith I naturally pass to 
David Garrick, who belonged to the 
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same brilliant company, and whose social 
qualities were not less admired by his 
contemporaries than his genius as an 
actor. His easy wit, his savoir vivre, 
his gay espidglerie—one readily falls 
to the use of French words when 
speaking of a character with so much of 
the French vivacity and polish about 
it— his fine temper, and his oconvers- 
ableness, made him the most delightful 
of companions at the dinner-table, where 
he shone equally as host or guest. A 
man with such rare talents for society 
(and so great a love of it) was necessarily 
in constant demand; but we may be sure | 
that he never felt happier than when 
among his old friends of ‘The Olub”— 
Johnson, Beauclerk, Reynolds, Murphy, } 
Goldsmith, Bennet Langton, Cumberland. 
Yet these men met each other so fre- 
quently, and under such similar conditions, 
that one wonders they never found a 
certain monotony in their intercourse. 

It is pleasant to recall the turtle dinner 
given by Lord Sandwich, the “Jemmy 
Twitcher” of contemporary lampoons, at 
Hampton Green. A present of a fine 
turtle had been made to him by Admiral 
Sir Edward Hughes, who had brought it 
from Ascension Island, and Lord d- 
wich sent to London for a cook to dress 
it. The guests were the leading persons 
of the neighbourhood, and Garrick was 
among them. The turtle was much en- 
Joyed, both calipash and calipee; and 
there was much lively talk, a pleasant 
evening concluding pleasantly with some 
dramatic recitations by the great actor. 
Miss Ray, soon afterwards shot by her 
mad clerical lover, the Rev. Mr. Hackman, 
was present at this occasion. 

Garrick’s own dinners at Hampton were 
model entertainments. There was good 
cheer, good wine, and good conversation ; 
for his was a conversational age when 
Englishmen seem to have talked better 
than ever before or since, Horace 
Walpole was at one of these parties, ‘ the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord and Lady Roch- 
ford, Lady Holderness, the crooked Mostyn, 
and Debun, the Spanish minister; two 
Nugents, of which one is Lord Chamberlain, 
the other Groom of the Stole; and the 
wife of a Secretary of State. This is being 
‘sur un assez bon ton’ for a player.” 
Another turtle dinner came off at Garrick’s 
villa, the “piéce de résistance” being 
furnished by Barke, who wrote: “I send 
you a late turtle, a ‘rosa sora,’ as good for 
the palate as the other for the nose. 
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4 Your true epicureans are of opinion, you 
know, that it contains in iteelf all kinds 
1 of flesh, fish, and fowl It is therefore a 
dish fit for one who can represent all the 
} solidity of flesh, the volatility of fowl, and 
the oddity of fish.” Garrick’s art as a 
j mimic was often exercised at the Hampton 
dinners. Thus, he would give what he 
called “his rambo,” and lea on the back 
of his chair, would represent all the phases 
of drunkenness with wonderful effect, from 
the first burst of noisy hilarity to the last 
stare of vacuous imbecility. Was the 
performance intended as a warning to his 


guests not to beyond the cup of 
moderation ? t all events, Garrick in 
society was inimitable, — 


: A merrier man 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal. 

Garrick naturally reminds one of Foote, 
who so mercilessly quizzed him. 

Samuel Foote, dramatist, actor, mimic, 
was also a ready wit and a genial table- 
fellow. At one of his dinner-parties when 
Garrick was present, a somewhat pompous 
announcement was made of “ Mr. Garrick’s 
servants.” ‘Qh, let them wait,” cried 
Foote; adding in a stage whisper, “ but, 


James, be sure you lock up the pantry,” 
an allusion to Garrick’s supp parsi- 


monious housekeeping which the rest of 
the company duly appreciated, though 
nowadays, I fancy, we should think such a 
speech offensive. 

Dining with Lord Stormont, who was 
really as penurious as Garrick was said to 
be, Foote observed that the wine was sent 
round in the smallest of decanters to be 
poured into the smallest of glasses. The 
host meanwhile expatiated on its fine 
flavour and great age. 

“Tis very little of its age,” said Foote, 
holding up the tiny glass. 

One day, when he was dining at Sir 
Francis Delaval’s, a guest, excited by the 
wine, endeavoured to fasten a quarrel upon 
him for his habit of mimicry. 

‘Why, what would you have?” said 
Foote, good-humouredly; “of course I 
take all my friends off, but I serve them no 
rmore than myself, I take myself off.” 

‘*Gadso,” exclaimed the other, “ that I 
should like to see.” 

Foote seized his hat, bowed, and took 
himself off immediately. 

In his drama of “The Patron” occurs a 
reference to the great civic delicacy, which 
for so many years has been a standing 
joke against corporations, and a standing 


‘| the pash from the pee 


dish at their banquets. Sir Peter Pepper- 
pot, a West Indian merchant, proposes to 
send a couple of turtles to his Yorkshire 
borough, 

“What,” says his friend Younger, 
‘Shave the provincials a relish for a turtle?” 
Sir,” replies Sir Peter, “itis amazi 
how this eountry improves in turtle an 
turnpikes; to which, give me leave to 
say, we, from our part of the world, have 
not a little contributed. Why, formerly, 
sir, a brace of bucks on the mayor’s annual 
day was thought a pretty moderate 
blessing. But we, sir, have polished their 
palates. Why, sir, not the meanest mem- 
ber in my corporation bat can distinguish 
. Ay, and sever 
the green from the shell with tho skill of 

the ablest anatomist.” 

‘¢ And are they fond of it?” 

‘Oh, that the consumption will tell 
you. The stated allowance is six pounds 
to an alderman, five to each of their wives. 
The mayor, recorder, and rector are per- 
mitted to eat as much as they please,” 

Johnson’s sketch of our humorist is 
eminently good-natured. ‘The first time 
I was in company with Foote,” he says, 
“was at Fitzherbert’s. Having no good 
opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not 
to be pleased ; and it is very difficult to 
please a man against his will. I went on 
eating my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting 
not to mind him ; but the dog was so very 
comical, that I was obliged to lay down 
my knife and fork, throw myself back 
upon my chair, and fairly laugh it out. 
Oh, sir, he was irresistible! He upon one 
occasion experienced in an extraordinary 
degree the efficacy of his powers of enter- 
taining. Amongst the many and various 
modes which he tried of getting money, 
he became a partner with a small-beer 
brewer, and he was to have a share of tho 
profits for procuring customers amongst his 
numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbert was 
one who took his small-beer; but it was 
so bad that the servants resolved not to 
drink it, They were at some loss how to 
notify their resolution, being afraid of of- 
fending their master, who they knew liked 
Foote much as a companion. At last they 
fixed upon a little black boy to deliver 
their remonstrance ; he was to inform Mr. 
Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a 
certain day, that they would drink Foote’s 
amall-beer no longer. On that day Foote 
happened to dine at Fitzherbert’s, and this 
boy served at table; he was so delighted 
with Foote’s stories, and merriment, and 
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grimace, that. when he went downstairs he 
told them, ‘ This is the finest man I have 
‘ever seen, I will mot deliver your message. 
I von drink aoe small-beer.’ ” e 

rge Selwyn: must not be: forgotten 
among the diners-out of this pecaa He 
is remembered by the good things he 


‘said —almost as numerous as the good 


‘things he swallowed—and by his singular 
‘propensity for witnessing death scenes, 
ie executions, and other repulsive 
‘sights, 

' His bons-mots are only too familiar. 
.Everybody knows that when one of the 
waiters at Arthur's had been committed 
to Newgate for felony, Selwyn cynically 
exclaimed, “ What a horrid idea he will 
give of us to the people in Newgate!” 
‘When a man named Oharles Fox had 
‘been hung at. Tyburn, and the young 
‘Whig statesman enquired of Selwyn 
whether he had attended the execution, 
he replied, ‘‘No; I make a point of never 
frequenting rehearsals.” When the beau- 
tifal Lady Ooventry, one of the famous 
Miss Gunnings, showed him a splendid new 
dress, covered with large ailver spangles, 
each as big as a shilling, he said, ‘ Why 
my lady, you will be change for a guinea.” 
Ono one occasion being a passenger in 
a stage-coach, and much bored by a 
fellow traveller, who, imagining from his 
‘appearance he was ill, kept asking about 
his health, ‘“ How are you now, sir?” 
he at last anapped out, “ Very well, I 
thank you; and I mean to continue so 
for the rest of the journey.” 

Selwyn was at dinner one day, where 
among the company was James Bruce, the 
Abyssinian explorer, whose report of his 
discoveries was received with considerable 
incredulity by his contemporaries, though 
their authenticity has since been estab- 
| Being asked what musical instru- 
ments were used in Abyssinia, Bruce, after 
a moment’s hesitation, answered, ‘‘I think 
1I saw ono lyre there.” ‘ Yes,” whispered 
‘Selwyn, to his next-door neighbour, ‘‘ and 
there is one less since he left the country.” 
—But this, in truth, is an old joke, and 
may be found in the Elizabethan jest-books, 
-while it has been versified by George 
Colman. 


Selwyn was one of the party who dined 
at stated periods at Strawberry Hill, and 
constituted what Walpole styled his out-of- 
town party. The others were “Gilly” 
(George James) Williams, Dick Edgecombe, 
and Walpole himself, 

One of Selwyn’s acquaintances was the 
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notorious Duke of -Queensberry, “ Old Q,” 
as he was popularly called, a voluptuary 
whose life was one prolonged indulgence 
in sensual pleasures. At his house in F 
Piccadilly, and his villa in Richmond, he 
assembled, at his splendid dinner-table, all 
the most distinguished of his contempora- 
ries, for his manners were noble and polished, 
and his conversation, always en i 
revealed a strong and manly intellect, wi 

a thorough knowledge of humanity, or at 
least of its worse aspects. Wilberforoe, | 
when a young man, dined with the Duke 
at Riehmond. “I always observe,” he 
writes, “that the owners of your grand 
houses have some snug corner in which 
they are glad to shelter themselves from | 
their own cence. I remember 
dining, -when I was a young man, with J 
the Dake of Queensberry, at his Richmond 
villa, The party was very small and 
select, Pitt, Lord and Lady Chatham, the 
Dachess of Gordon, and George Selwyn— 
who lived for society, and continued in it 
till he looked really like the wax-work | 
figure of a corpse —were amongst the 
guests. We dined early, that some of our 


, | party might be ready to attend the Opera. 


The dinner was sumptuous, the views from 
the villa quite enchanting, and the Thames 
in all its glory; but the Duke looked on § 
with indifference. ‘What is there,’ he § 
said, ‘to make so much of in the Thames ? 
I am quite tired of it. There it goes, flow, 
flow, flow, always the same,’” 

And now room for Sir Joshaa Reynolds, } 
one of the shining lights in the Georgian 
firmament, at Cunningham, ing loses 
no opportunity of depreciating this great § 
artist and most amiable man, insinuates 
that his table was scantily supplied out of 
sheer parsimony. But Northcote explains 
that Sir Joshua would invite a certain 
number of guests, and order dinner to be 
prepared accordingly; and then, in the } 
course of the morning, two or three other } 
persons would drop in, and he would say: § 
“T have got So-and-so coming to dinner; will | 
you join us?” which they would only too } 
readily consent to do. The consequence f. 
was, there were sometimes more guests 
than covers ; but nobody complained, nor 
was unwilling to come again. “If Sir 
Joshua had really gradged his guesta,” says 
Northoote, ‘‘ they would not have repeated § 
their visits, and there would have been | 
plenty of wine and provisions next time. 
Sir Joshua never gave the smallest atten- 
tion to such matters; all he cared about 
wag his painting in the morning, and the 
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conversation at his table,” to which he 
i was no mean contributor. Perhaps 
BO man was iiore generally beloved than 
Sir Joshua; and the reason is not far to 
@Ashlay's satertainiog Diary knows that 
8. iary knows that 

to his fine genius ania painter he added a 
singular sweetness of temper, generosity of 
isposition, and of manner. -Certain 
it is that round his table in Leicester Square 
assembled all those of his contemporaries 
who were distinguished by intellect or 
virtue. Boswell enables us to appreciate 
the quality of his guests by preserving the 
round robin which was drawn up at one 
of Reynolds’s dinners, and presented to 
Johnson, in respectful suggestion that the 
epitaph for Goldsmith’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey should be written in 
English rather than Latin, on the ground 
“that the memory of so eminent an 
English writer ought to be perpetuated 
in the lan to which his works are 
likely to be s0 an ornament.” This 
round robin is signed by Reynolds, Dr. 
Joseph Warton, Gibbon, Edmund Barke, 
e Colman, R. B. Sheridan, Dean 
Baxnard (afterwards Bishop of Killaloe and 
spain Sir William Forbes, and others. 

Reynolds, I need hardly add, was a 
“elubable man,” and one of the o al 
ae of enue Literary : 
Ww. began by supping once a wee 
bat about 1775 dropped this practice in 
favour of dining once a fortnight daring 
the Parliamentary Sessions, He belonge 
also. to the Dilettanti, whose dining-room 
in Pall Mall he enriched with several 
portraits, 

Courteney assiste us to come interesting 
particulars of the great painter's dinners. 
His table, he says, was frequented b 
men of the first talents, who met “ wi 
mutual complacence and good-humour.” 
Party politics were never allowed to be 
introduced; buat literary and artistic 
subjects were discussed with liveliness, 
intelligence, and good taste. Impromptu 
flashes of wit and humour lighted up the 
social board; but story-telling, premedi- 
tated ‘ bons-mots,” and studied witticiems 
were promptly suppressed. The host him- 
self was well fitted to promote “the flow 


of soul,” for he conversed agreeably on most | . 


subjecta, and with authority upon some. 
Moreover, his tact and smiability prevented 
any sudden jar or discord bursting in upon 
the general harmony. 

«Phere was something singular in the 
style and economy of his table that, con- 
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tributed to pleasantry and good-hgmonr ; 
a coarse, inelegant plenty, without any 
regard to order and errangement. A table, 
prepared for seven or eight, was often 
compelled. to contain fifteen or sixteen.” 
See Northeote’s explanation of this mishap : 
‘‘When this difficulty was got over, a 
deficiency of knives and forks, plates and 
glasses, succeeded. The attendance was in 
the same style; and it was absolutely 
necessary to call instantly for beer, bread, 
or wine, that you might be supplied before 
the first course was over. He was once 

revailed on to furnish the table with 

ecanters and glasses at dinner, to save 
time, and prevent the tardy mancuvies of 
two or three occasional undisciplined 
domestics. As these accelerating utensils 
were demolished in the course of service, 
Sir Joshua could never be persnaded to 
replace them. But these trifling embar- 
rassments only served to enhance the 
hilarity and singular pleasure of the enter- 
tainment. 


“The wine, cookery, and dishes were 

but little attended to; nor was the fish 
or venison ever talked of or recommended, 
Amidst this convivial, animated bustle 
among his guests, our host sat perfectly 
composed, always attentive to what was 
said, never minding what was eat or drunk; 
but left every one at perfect liberty to 
scramble for himself. Temporal and 
spiritual peers, physicians, lawyers, actors, 
and musicians, composed the motley group, 
and played their parts without dissonance 
or discord. 
** At five o'clock precisely dinner was 
served, whether all the invited guests were 
arrived or not. Sir Joshus was never s0 
fashionably ill-bred as to wait an hour, 
perhaps, for two or three people of rank 
or title, and put the rest of the company 
out of humour by this invidious dia- 
tinction.” 

It was at a dinner at Sir Joshua's that 
Johnson scalded his mouth by hastily and 
awkwardly eating of a beefsteak pie when 
too hot. Northcote, who gravely records 
this remarkable incident, adds tha’ Johnson 
passed it off with a smile, saying that 
“ beefsteak pie would be a very good thing 
if it could ever be cold.” 

The elder Pitt, the great Earl of Ohat- 
ham, was singularly abstemious; but the 
profuseness of his kitchen astonished even 
epicures, Like Napoleon, whenever he 
felt inclined to eat, he expected his table 
to be served immediately, so that a fowl 
was boiling in the pot any hour of the 
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day. As a table companion, he was most 
charming. Wilkes, in ‘The North 
Briton,” drawing a Plutarchian parallel 
between Pitt and Rigby, though it was 
almost an insult to Pitt to bring him into 
juxtaposition with so inferior a map, 
closes in the following manner: “ In their 
more private character, both Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Rigby have generosity and spirit ; in 
other things they differ. Mr. Pitt is 
abstemious, temperate, and regular. Mr. 
Rigby indulges more in convivial pleasure, 
is an excellent bon vivant, amiable, and en- 
gaging. Mr. Pitt, by the most manly sense, 
and the fine sallies of a warm and sportive 
imagination, can charm the whole day, 
and as the Greek said, his entertainments 
please more the day after they are given. 
Mr. Rigby has all the gibes, and gambols, 
and flashes of merriment which set the 
table in a roar; but the day after a cruel 
headache, at least, succeeds.” 

Edmund Burke was almost as ab- 
stemious as Chatham, and his narrow 
income compelled him to keep a modeat 
table. At Beaconsfield he saw but little com- 


; Pee fuests, but choice—Wyndham, 
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ds, Johnson, Madame de Genlis, 
Sir James Mackintosh. He gave no great 
entertainments, and his invitations “to eat 
mutton” were no mere facon de parler. 
Bat what guest ever thought of the sim- 
plicity of the fare while listening to their 
host’s eloquent and various talk ? 

It would be unpardonable to forget the 
dinner at which James Barry, the artist, 
entertained Burke, when the former was 
living at 36, Castle Street. “Sir,” said 
Barry to the statesman, who had been 
his first patron, ‘you know I live alone; 
but if you will come and help me to eat 
a steak, I shall have it tender and hot 
from the most classic market in London— 
that of Oxford.” Burke agreed, and on 
the hour appointed, arrived in Castle 
Street. There the fire was burning with 
a steady glow; the steaks were broiling on 
the red-hot coals; and having spread a 
clean cloth on the table, Barry put a 
pair of tongs into his visitor's hands, 
saying: ‘Be useful, my doar friend, and 
look to the steaks while I go for the 
porter.” Burke did.so; and the painter 
soon returned, pot in hand, exclaiming : 
‘What a misfortune! The wind carried 
away the fine foaming top, as I crossed 
Titchfield Street.” The steak was tender, 
and done to a turn; host and guest sat 
down together; Barry was fall of anecdote ; 
and Burke often declared that he had 


oa spent a happier evening in his 
6. 

One cannot think of Burke without 
recalling another of the brilliant orators of 
the time, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, wit, 
statesman, dramatist, and—diner-out. It 
is needless to dwell upon the failings of 
this gifted man; they are part of the 
stock-in-trade of the commonplace moralist. 
That he was too fond of “the bottle,” too 
much addicted to the pleasures of the 
table, and the attraction of ‘good company,” 
everybody knows; and there are some of 
us who can never mention his name with- 
out turning up our eyes, shaking our pru- 
dent heads, and thanking Heaven that we 
are not as that man was! Truth to tell, he 
did not make the best of his life or his 
genius, and the lesson of his dying hours 
is not one to be forgotten ; but many who 
sin as Sheridan sinned, have neither 
Sheridan’s excuse nor Sheridan’s tempta- 
tion. 

At Brooke’s club-house he was conspi- 
cuous among the hardiestdrinkers and most 
brilliant talkers ; at Oarlton House as at 
Devonshire House his rare powers at con- 
versation made him a welcome guest. The 
most recherché dinner-tables in England 
were for years regarded as incomplete an- 
lees brightened by that sparkling wit. As 
when, after a brief pause in the conversa- 
tion, he exclaimed : “ By the silence that 
prevails, I conclude Lauderdale has been 
cutting a joke.” 

Charles Lamb's dinners would supply 
material for an entertaining page or two, 
if one had Charles Lamb’s felicity of treat- 
ment. We might begin with his téte-a- 
tétes with Coleridge at “The Salutation 
and Cat,” a tavern near Smithfield, where 
over their chops and porter they discussed 
metaphysics and poetry. We would pass 
over, for pity’s sake, that terrible meal 
where his poor, mad, but gifted sister 
Mary plunged the knife into ‘her mother’s 
heart, and dwell on the dinners with 
Southey and his young wife under their 
roof in Hampstead, his dinners with his 
sister in their lonely Temple lodgings, “up 
four pairs of stairs,” and those ooca- 
sional symposia with his friends, at whieh 
the hard-worked, over-spent, struggling man 
of genius too often exceeded in wine “or 
its equivalents,” and those gayer dinners, 
in later and more prosperous days, when 
Proctor, Talfourd, and Hazlitt sat at his 
genial table, and an extra glaes of wine or 
punch “not only unlocked the poor 
casket in which his rich thoughts were 
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in the absence of which they would have 
lain like gems in the mountain or gold in 
the mine.’ For Lamb, like Addison, could 
never do justice to himself until a stimu- 
lant had enabled him to oonquer his 
natural shyness and reserve, and then, if 
the company were sympathetic, he poured 
forth his happy puns, his quaint allusions, 
his choice bite of criticism, in a current of 
delightful talk—his quips and quiddities 
often rendered the more telling by his 
slight stammer, and the whimsical ex- 
pression of his quaint but amiable features. 

One cannot readily forget the little 
dinner given by Haydon, the painter, at 


f which Lamb, Wordsworth, and Keats were 


§ when he insisted that the 


of the com 
gayest an 


y, and Lamb in one of his 

most unrestrained moods ; 
ests should 
drink to Voltaire, as ‘‘the Messiah of the 
French nation—and a very proper one too,” 
and ‘‘ Newton’s health, and confusion to 
mathematica.” And afterwards, when a 
dull man, a Comptroller of Stamps, joined 
them, and in his ineptitude blarted ont, 
‘Don’t you think Milton was a great 
genius!” and again, “Don’t you think 
Newton a great genius?” Lamb started 
up, and seizing a candle, exclaimed, “ Sir, 
will you allow me to look at your phreno- 
logical developement $” 

Then there were the Wednesday 
evenings in Inner Temple Lane, which 
Talfourd and Proctor have so fully de- 
scribed, with the names and qualities of 
the guests whom they drew together, and 
the homely fare and the cordial greeting 
that awaited them, the cold beef and can 
of porter on the sideboard, which the con- 
versation of Ooleridge and Wordsworth 
served to transmogrify into Olympian 
manna and ambrosia—food fit for the 
Immortals! Lamb himself was by no 
means inappreciative of the results of good 
cooking. “Iam no Quaker at my food,” 
he writes. ‘I confess I am not indifferent 
to the kinds of it. Those unctuous morsels 
of deer’s flesh were not made to be received 
with dispassionate services, I hate a man 
who swallows it, affecting not to know 
what he is eating ; I suspect his taste in 
higher matters. I shrink instinctively 
from one who professes to like curried 
veal, There isa physiognomical character 
in the tastes for food. C— holds that a 
man cannot have a pure mind who refuses 
apple-dumpling. Iam not certain but he 
is right.” When he removed to Colebrook 
Row, Islington, his garden grew “ vines, 
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strawberries, parsnips, leeks, carrots, 
cabbages, to delight the heart of old Alci- 
nous,”and I doubt not but that the apes 
fresh and dewy, was served up to him and 
greatly relished! Whether at Islington, 
or Enfield, or Edmonton—his last change 
of residence—his hospitality was never at 
fault, and his friends always found the 
warmest of welcomes at his modest table. 

Here are a couple of extracts which will 
communicate a fine flavour to our pages. 

He writes to Manning: ‘If thou wouldst 
contrive to wheel up thy dear carcase on 
the Monday, and after dining with us on 
tripe, calvea’ kidneys, or whatever else the 
cornucopia of St. Clare may be willing to 
pour out on the occasion”—a suggestion 
of a bill of fare which must have made 
Manning’s mouth water! Wo may readily 
translate the ‘cornucopia of St. Clare” 
into Clare Market, ! 

Again : ‘I have a bed at your command. 
You shall drink rum, brandy, gin, aqua- 
vite, usquebaugh, or whiskey o’ nights ; 
and for the after-dinner trick, I have eight 
bottles of genuine port, which, mathe- 
matically divided, gives 13 for every day 
you stay, provided you stay a week.” 


(August 8, 1991.) 


QUITE INEXCUSABLE! 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


Youna Mr, and Mrs, Hobart Berkeley 
were very superior people : there cannot be 
the slightest doubt about it. They were 
the acknowledged leaders of a small and 
select circle of folk who considered (and 
rightly) that they comprised within that 
boun the sweetness and light—the 
whole of it—which was to be found in the 
city of Lanford. They were the remnants 
of the great army of AUsthetes which has 
melted away with such rapidity of late 
years; the faithful few who still touzled 
their hair, and contemplated melancholy 
works of art in fine attitudes and with 
their heads on one side. These people 
were known among the Philistines as 
‘The Perfectionists.” 

Among this select company there were 
none who could hold a candle to Mr. and 
Mra. Hobart Berkeley ; to speak vulgarly, 
they ‘‘ran to hair” more than any of their 
compeers ; nor was there any one to ap- 
proach them in the matter of attitude or 
dress. They spoke in voices of such 
exquisite cultivation that it was almoat 
impossible for an outsider to understand 
what they said. 
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Mr, Hobart was a reciter, and was 
accustomed, to entertain his friends with 
selections from the great dramatists. He 
spent a good part of his time in rehearsal ; 
and you might hear his voice declaiming 
the poet’s lines whenever you passed the 
house. Sometimes Mrs. Hobart would 
accompany him to slow music on the 
piano ; and in summer, when the windows 
were open, quite a emall crowd of errand- 
boys and others would assemble round the 
railings and stare through the shrubs. 

When that nervous old lady, Mrs. 
Crowson, came to live next door, she 
was at first terrified almost out of her life 
by the ravings and stampings of her 
dramatic neighbour ; and on one occasion, 
being suddenly waked up from her after- 
noon nap by the noise, she was certain a 
murder was being committed in the next 
house, and shrieked for the police. It was 
only when actual enquiries had been made 
by her attendant, Miss Minch, and the 
reassuring information furnished that Mr. 
Hobart Berkeley was only rehearsing the 
soliloquies in ‘‘ Hamlet,” that the poor old 
lady quieted down ; but I believe she lived 
from that time more or less in dread of her 
neighbours, and was prepared for any- 


thing. 

The Perfectionists were all devoted to 
one another, and formed perhaps the most 
perfect Mutual Admiration Society which 
ever existed. They were never tired of 
each other’s company ; indeed, they con- 
sidered the company of other folk not 
worth the having. They met frequently 
and had ‘‘evenings,” when surely any one 
but a “ Perfectionist” would have been 
bored to death; at least, that is what 
ill-natured outeiders used to say. 

The Berkeloys entertained oftener than 
any one else, and the same ill-natured folk 
used to say, also, that that was because 
Mr, Hobart liked to hear himself rant. It 
was the Miss Wraithbys—who lived at the 
corner, and who were not on terms of 
intimacy,and who were, consequently, never 
invited, and who were, also consequently, 
just a trifle vituperative in speaking of the 
Berkeleys —it was the Miss Wraithbys, 
I say, who were accustomed to make these 
and other unkind remarks. 

It was notorious, said they, that Mrs. 
Berkeley, though she was so well up in 
Browning and had such fine taste in colour, 
still could not manage her house properly. 
“The servants, mum, is always leavin’, 
account of so much company bein’ kep’,” 
Jane reported ; and the Miss Wraithbys 
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{Conducted by 
thanked Heaven they were only ordinary 
mortals and not like some people ! 

It was the pet ambition of the Hobart — 
Berkeleys to entertain notabilities, Not 
great ones in the ordinary sense ; not those. 
who, in the outside world, received the 
acclamations of the vulgar; but small 
poets, musicians and the like—literary and 
artistic small-fry, famous only in the 
narrower circle of the cultured. Mr. 
Danby Crofts, the poet of the emotions, 
had written a tragedy; Herr Schweizer, 
the eminent German pianist, had oom- } 
posed a number of sonatas—if Orofts or § 
Schweizer would but enter the humble 
door of No. 4, Trafford Square (which I 
omitted to state was the abode of the 
Berkeleys), there was great joy upon those 
premises, and all the rest of the circle was 
invited to meet the celebrated man. 

It was but seldom, however, that such 
visits took place. “If only we lived in 
London!” Mrs. Hobart would sigh. It 
was almost too much to expect that 
“lions” would travel down to Lanford, 
which is at least twenty miles away from 
the metropolis, and back again, for the 
express purpose of being appreciated and 
admired, 


It happened that about this time the 
celebrated Herr Krampf came over from the 
Fatherland in order to disport himself at 
the cost of a number of pianos in this } 
country. Herr Krampf was a most dis- 
tinguished pianist ; his fame had preceded 
him ; and with a certain kind of people 
he became a lion of great proportions. 
His belief in himself was only 
by the contempt with which he regarded 
all other musicians, both past and present. 
He was one of the moderns in £0 far as 
he detested all tunes; “ nothing so low” 
ever disfigured the compositions of Herr 
Krampf. An air from an Italian opera 
caused such agony to his sensitive nature 
as to seriously endanger his health. He 
fortified himself against such attacks by a 
liberal diet ; and a course of beof-steaks 
and port wine had enabled the Herr to 
live in spite of Philistinism, and had 
supplied him with the strength which he 
expended upon the keyboard, and for the 
display of which he is justly famed. 

A cousin of Mrs. Berkeley’s—one Mr. 
Langley Brown—who lived in London, 
and who occasionally reported himself to } 
his friends at Lanford, happened in one of 
his letters to remark that he had met the 
celebrated German at one of Mra Bar- 











by 
raptures over mprehensible ; and, 
in fact, considered that Berkeley and his 
wife, with all their crew, as called 
a ee oe 

oung wn, 4 say, in an ungua 

moment, are to mention Herr 
Krampf; and knowing with what interest 
his gree would be received, he 
gave a number of particulars respectin 
that gentleman. Mr. Brown had held 
conversations, it a , With the Herr, 
age most ; he was a 
at the pianist’s performances, w 
described as marvellous; and, generally, 
he drew the long bow to such an extent as 
to make up a very interesting letter. 

Trath compels me regretfully to state 
that Mr. Brown was indebted for most of 
his particulars to his imagination, having, 
as a matter of fact, been nearly finishod— 
as he described it to a crony—by Herr 
Krampfs first performance, and making 
his escape almost immediately, under cover 
of the applause which followed that event. 
Was it not notorious that when he was in 
a good humour the Herr would play before 
a room-full by the hour together; that 
expressions of admiration only stimulated 
him to further exertion ; that, in fine, he 
never knew when to stop ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley were immensely 
Interested by their cousin’s communication, 
and they were immediately consumed with 
longing to get hold of Herr Krampf and 
make him perform for the edification of 
their cirele. 

“ My DEAR LANGLEY” (wrote Mrs, Ber- 
keley with much excited underlining),— 
* Do you think you could prevail upon 
Herr Krampf to come down to Lanford 
to play for us? You are evidently on 
good terms with him, and your persua- 
sions would) no doubt, have great weight, 
We would arrange for any evening that 
would suit Herr Krampf. You might in- 
form him that he can rely upon appreciation 
with us, quite as keen as any he can find 
in the metropolis, As to the fee, my dear 
Langley, that must not stand in the way. 
If you explain our position in the musical 
world to the Herr, I think that should 
have great weight with him. I rely upon 
your kind———” and so on and so on, for 
quite a page of polite flattery. 

When Mr. Langley Brown received this 
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letter, so far from feeling any gratitude to 
his relatives for the great trust they had 
reposed in him, he cursed their foolishness 
with a great liberality, and regretted his 


their | own thoughtless letter which, at the time, 


he had considered 
amusing, 
** Confound it!” he said to himself. ‘TI 
suppose I shall have to write and explain 
that it’s out of the question ;” and his 
friend Thompson coming in at that mo- 
ment, Mr. Langley laid the letter before 
him, with further comments and injurious 
expressions g the Lanford le. 
“Why, won’t the old buffer go down 
for them?” remarked Thompson, inno- 


cently. 
“Go down! Why, man, he would as 


rather olever and 
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one 


soon think of voyaging tothe moon. Your [| 
ignorance of matters of public notorioty is | 


. Krampf is the lion of the season ; 
he can 


get almost any fee he likes in [ 


London, for there’s a tremendous compe- } 


tition for him for ‘at homes’ and things. 
I don’t know the man, for one thing— 
not a great deprivation, I can’t stand 
classical music;—but even if I did, I 
haven’t the cheek to ask him for this 
Lanford business; he’d feel grossly in- 
sulted. The fact is, I pitched.in too much 
of a tale, and now I suppose I shall have 
to cry off and tell ’em the real state of 
the case—a very humiliating thing to do.” 


“Very,” said Thompson, sympatheti- | 


cally. 
‘‘And I should really enjoy taking a 


rise out of ‘em somehow; I don’t like | 


giving in like this.” Mr. Langley broke 
off disconsolately, his mind a prey to the 
most gloomy reflections. is dismal 
reverie, however, was almost immediately 


interrupted by the appearance of some 


object which caught his eye in the street 
below. ‘ Hallo!” he cried, briskly, “ there 
goes old Kaufmann, What a jolly old 

euton it is! How do, Kaufmann?” and 
he ee aan the a ae as the 
passer-by looked up, and grinned a recog- 
nition. ‘ How like these German fellows 
are to each other, aren’t they ? ” 


‘‘ Remarkably,” assented Mr. Thompson, } 


drily, and then he offered a remark to his 
friend which appeared to tickle that gentle- 
man considerably, for, after at 
‘“ By Jove!” Mr. Langley was seized wit 
a convulsive fit of chuckles, which was of a 
very acute nature and lasted some time, 

‘A splendid suggestion!” he cried, at 
length ; “I'll go and see Kaufmann this 
very afternoon.” 
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4 the first to make 





{ Said Kaufmann played a ’cello in the 
4 orchestra at the Thespian Theatre, and a 
4 jovial old Bohemian he was. He played 
the ‘cello because they wanted a ‘cello 
4 player; but he might just as well have 
4 taken any other instrument, for he could 
_ perform upon them all—except, I believe, 
the trombone—with a very fair amount of 
skill. Langley had known him some years, 
j and delighted in the company of the old 
musician, who had had experiences of 
1 life in every capital in Europe, and could 
entertain you with a thousand stories of 
¥ his adventures, the celebrities he had met, 
and what not. 

The interview between this worthy and 
4 Mr. Langley Brown was of a confidential 
character, which, unfortunately, prevents 
any account of it being given. When, 
4 however, old Kaufmann was saying good- 
bye to his young friend at the door, he 
shook his head with an air of severity, and 

observed : 
4 “You are a ferry onbrincibled young 


‘ man!” 


Upon which the other burst into a 
guffaw, and walked off without any ap- 
pearance of repentance, 


Mra. Hobart Berkeley awaited with 
great impatience Mr. Brown’s reply to 
her letter. When the reply came, the 
4 news it told was almost too good to be 


true. 

} ‘Ob, Hobart,” cried the lady, after 
4 hurriedly perusing the letter, ‘Herr 
4 Krampf can come! Langley has got him 
to promise. ‘I do not think,’ he says, 
4 ‘that he would have done it for any one 
{ bat me: I am coming down with him. 
. After I explained the kind of people he 
4 had to do witb, he said he should not 
think of taking any fee. The Herr’— 
Langley speaks of him as ‘The Herr’ all 
through in the most familiar manner—‘is 
quite content with the appreciation which 
he knows he will receive. He will play 
his own compositions solely: most of 
which will be heard for the first time, so 
that you ought to feel honoured in being 
uaintance with his 


latest worke. The Herr can come on 
Tharsday, the fifteenth proxima’ Oh, 
Hobart, isn’t it perfect % ” 


And Hobart agreed that it was, and 
wondered whether Herr Krampf could be 
persuaded to accompany a recitation on 
the piano. He must certainly, he said, 
4 get something up at once in view of such a 
q golden opportunity. 
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When the eventful evening arrived, 
which was to witness the introduction 
of the star to the best society of Lan- 
ford, there was, as may be imagined, 
excitement in the Berkeley mansion. 
Hobart went about darkly muttering to 
himself; savagely frowning at inanimate 
objects, apostrophising the book-case as 
“friend of my youth”; taking, in a word, 
his last chance of rehearsal. Hobart 
having done all that was to be done, lay 
on the sofa holding a book of poems, but 
she was much too excited to read them. 
It was a relief when the time came for 
the guests to arrive. 

The celebrated Krampf and the cousin 
were to arrive somewhat later than other 
folk, the Herr’s many engagements keep- 
ing him in town until the last moment. 
For some time, therefore, the company 
assembled at No. 4, Trafford Square, 
merely existed, and with what patience 
they might muster ; Mr. Hobart, it is true, 
recited a poem of his own composition in 
a thrilling manner, but nobody paid much 
attention to him. There was a good piano 
in the drawing-room ; but, in honour of the 
virtuoso, a splendid new Broadwood had 
been hired for the occasion, and it was 
round this monstrous instrument that all 
tS inally, the long looked. peared 

inally, the long-looked-for ap ; 
Herr Krampf as uaoaacel and entered 
the room, accompanied by Mr. Langley 
Brown. The great man charmed every- 
body, particularly the ladies, by his 
benignity. Only two of the company had 
seen him at a distance in a London concert- 
room ; they agreed in a whisper that he 
looked a trifle older seen close to. Mr. 
Brown, himself, as carrying in his person 
reflected greatness, was well received : he 
always dates from that evening the firet 
ee he made upon the virgin heart 
of Miss Kerfew, Canon Korfew’s charming 
daughter. Mr. Brown appeared to be on 
excellent terms with the distinguished 
pianist. There was evidently a very 
friendly understanding between them. As 
they had entered the room, Herr Krampf 
seemed to have made a jocular remark to 
his companion, for the young man under- 
went a momentary convulsion. What 
charming bonhommie! What condescen- 
sion! How everybody then envied Mr. 
Langley Brown |! 

err Krampf was in an excellent 
humour. As he rested his large person 
upon the music-stool, he beamed through 
his spectacles upon the company with quite 
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8 roguish twinkle in his eye, Those who 
were ever present at one of the Herr’s 
ae performances, will remember certain 

8 or mannerisms which he invariably in- 
troduced. One of these was the careful 


dusting of the piano keys with a large 
white pocket-handkerchief before he would 


touch a note. There was quite a breath- 
less interest while Herr Krampf now per- 
formed this little duty, with, as it seemed, 
more elaboration than was quite necessary. 
Some who sat close to the piano asserted 
that he winked at this moment, in a 
solemn manner, upon Mr. Brown who sat 
by his side; and that the younger gentle- 
man underwent another quiet convulsion ; 
. that statement, however, may be open to 
doubt ; a slight hallacination, probably, 
due to the excitement of the moment. 
a on 1” aes the ae to Mrs. 
rkeley, as he prepared to begin; “you 
haf a Proadwood! Zat is goot.” : 

He then a to become absent in 
his mind for a moment and to raminate 
deeply. Finally, he muttered half to him- 
self: ‘‘I must haf some, or I cannot 
blay”; and ucing a snuff-box, he 
inhaled a pinch of the rappee with great 
apparent enjoyment. Strange to say, 
the only person who appeared at all 
surprised or. shocked by this proceeding 
was Langley himself. He had _ the 
temerity to kick the Herr under the 
piano, and whispered to him: ‘“ Confound 
it, K., remember where you are!” in a 
severe tone: a speech which was not 
overheard by any one, The ladies were 
all charmed. “ How quaint it was—this 
snuff - taking! Qdaite an old - world 
And Herr Krampf’s broken 
English, ‘How charming”; and the 
handkerchief business, ‘‘How very, very 
charming !” 

In the midst of a death-like silence, 
and having previously turned up his 
coat-cuffs with great care, the Herr 
struck one chord, lifted his hands mag- 
nificently and looked with a searching 
glance round his audience. Every one 
was in ecatasies, What a touch! What 
feeling! What expression! What soul ! 

The pianist proceeded. He played en- 
tirely without the score. What a memory 
he must have! At the close of his first 
piece there was delighted acclamation. 
Each one mentioned to his neighbour the 
points of genius he had specially noticed 
—points which divided this great man 
from all the rank and file, and which 
raised him at once to the very highest 
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place, All were enthusiastic except one 
mild old gentleman who seemed to have } 
got in by mistake somehow (he had been 
brought by his friends sorely against his 
will), and who evidently didn’t understand 
anything about high-class music, and who 
was very properly looked down upon in 
consequence, 

Under cover of the applause, the old 
German turned to Langley with a 
satisfied smile. 

“* Zat is not bad for an extemporisation 
—hein?” he said. “It is a goot biano. | 
I am enjoying myself. Zis is better zan 
acraping.” 

The good-natured man played quite a 
number of times until he had really 
roused the company to a fever-heat of 
excitement, and until the mild old gentle- 
man had fallen asleep with his head 
against a cabinet in the far corner. He 
was so kind that he readily promised 
to accompany Mr. Hobart Berkeley’s 
recitation: and he did, with a venge- 
ance. He played so loud, in fact, that 
not one syllable of the poem was audible. 
Poor Hobart stood gesticulating wildly, 


while the Herr crashed and thundered } 
until all were filled with amazement, |: 


and Mrs. Hobart with trepidation, lest [ 
there should be damage done to the } 
piano, 

When the time came for the company 
to refresh themselves, Herr Krampf showed 
himself to be as mighty in his character of 
trencherman as in that of pianist. He 
punished the provisions to such an ex- 
tent, as to cause quite a famine; and a 
number of people, who did not know how 
to take care of themselves, got next to 
nothing in consequence. He also drank 
copious libations and became so merry that 
Mr. Brown began to be alarmed, and tried 
to restrain the Herr’s mirth. 

“*My good fellow,” remonstrated the 
Teuton, in a whisper, “I cannot blay for 
nossing. It is long since I so much enjoy 
myself,” and he tossed off another bumper 
as he spoke. He was perfectly affable, 
this great man; he did not mind being 
introduced to everybody ; and, be sure, all 
the guests were anxious to have this 
honour. He took snuff constantly, and 
when, having offered poor Hobart his box, 
that gentleman meekly took a pinch, and 
nearly sneezed his head off, the Herr roared 
with laughter so that there appeared to be 
danger leat he should have an apoplectic fit. 

Before the evening was over he was 
‘‘hail-fellow” with every one, cracking 
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jokes with the ladies, and devoting himself 
to them so gallantly that he won all their 
hearts. When he was asked, quite the 
last thing, if he would not play again, after 
shaking his head a 
and exclaiming : 
supper,” he was finally persuaded to sit 
down before the key-board, ing his 
seat on the music-stool in a somewhat 
unsteady fashion. He played an extra 
ordinary fantasia which was pronounced 
to be “so characteristic,” “so bizarre,” 
‘‘g0 uncommon,” but, towards the close of 
the piece, the mild old gentleman's face 
assumed a look of recognition. 

‘¢ Ah,” he whispered to his fair neigh- 
bour, Miss Cromer, who was listening in 
a rapt attitude, “there is something I know 
at last; it is ‘Pop goes the weasel !’ with 
variations. How very cleverly he is doing 
it!” and the old fellow looked quite 
gratified by his own sharpness of per- 


ception. 

“Mr, Hastings!” (that was the mild 
old gentleman’s name), ‘Mr. Hastings!” 
hissed the lady, with an agonised counte- 
nance, ‘‘ what are you thinking of ?” 

The innocent old man was quite taken 
aback, and apologised humbly at the con- 
clusion of the piece. 

“It was, of course, my mistake,” he 
atammered. “I—I do not understand 
music, I am afraid.” He was painfally 
aware that in spite of whatever he could 
say, Miss Cromer evidently looked upon 
him as a person of weak mind, who ought 
to be taken care of. 

It seemed, however, that the Herr had 
heard the old gentleman’s remark, for as 
he got up to go (it was announced that he 
had to catch the night train to town), he 
addressed the assembled multitude in the 
Langley” terms (that young pues : a 

ey was making himself e to 
Miss Rarfew in a corner in sks cote sous. 
else surely he would have stopped the 
Herr’s mouth) : 

‘Ladies and shentlemen,” the old 
German began, waving his snuff-box in the 
air in an oratorical manner, ‘‘ before I go, 
zere is a leotle mistake I will set right: 
you haf not quite zee right pronouncing of 
my name. I will tell you how it should 
be pronounced.” (Every one on the 
qui vive here so as to give their unen- 


at number of times, 


lightened outside friends the benefit of 
first information from the fountain-head.) 
“I find you call it ‘Krampf.’ I haf not 
1 called it so myself, but zat is what you 
call it. Zee way to pronounce my name is 
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‘Bat I cannot blay after | aleo 


tOonducted by 


Kaufmann — K-a-u-f-m-a-n-n. Joseph 
Kaufmann” (here he bowed magnificently). 
‘‘T haf the honour to blay the ‘cello in 
the orchestra at zee Tespian Teatre. As 
to zeo oser great musician whose name 
wiz a ‘K,' you will be glad to 
hear zat he is blaying before zee Queen at 
Windsor zis efening, as you will see in see 
morning papers. Zere is” (continued the 
Herr, now backing himself out of the door 
with the politest of bows), ‘‘zere is one 
shentleman here who has a head for music ; 
he is zee shentleman in zee corner—Meester 
, I belief—he is a sensible man ; 
he knows zee tune of ‘Pop goes 200 
weasel,’ when he hears him. Ladies and 
shentlemen, I vish you a ferry goot efen- 
ing.” a was gone, a” 
typographical arrangement 
of marks of exclamation by which I can 
even faintly represent the effect upon the 
room of Herr Kaufmann’s speech. If he 
had cast a bombshell among the company 
he could not have produced a greater 
surprise. Let us draw the kindly veil over 
the scene of humiliation. 

The worst of it' was that the story got 
out, and the poor Perfectionists were most 
unmercifully chaffed by the Philistines. 
They entertained a horror of German 
music from that date onward. 

When Langley afterwards remonstrated 
with old Kaufmann for letting out the 
secret, the old fellow replied with a 
chuckle : 

‘‘My dear boy, I could, not help it. 
Zey were so solemn. But I am afraid zey 
will ve forgive me—or you either, you 
ras ” 


And, as a matter of fact, relations have, 
to put it mildly, been strained between 
Langley and the Berkeleys ever since that 
fatal evening. Bat Miss Kerfew has quite 
forgiven him. 


LONDON ON FOOT. 


It is the Sunday before Ascot; the date 
is fixed for us not by the. eoclosiastical 
calendar, buat by certain signs that are 
visible on the highway. Now it is a four- 
horse coach that is being driven quietly 
along, a few horsey-looking men outside, 
and the inside filled with horses’ ol 
and kit-bags. Then comes a string o 
is To: with horses eae steadily past, 
and drivers half-dozing on their boxes, and 
evidently not on the job today, but 
making for some distant part. Again 
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there is a fourgon of luggage, then a 
phacton and two or three cabs loaded with 
miscellaneous items—hat-boxes and port- 
manteanx mixed with saddles, bridles, 
halters, and rags. Mr. Spigot the East End 
publican and a few friends are joggin 
along in a roomy break, with wine an 
mineral-water cases stuffed here and there. 
And following these is a private omnibus, 
fall of moen-servants and maid-servants, 
with a batterie de cuisine and other house- 
hold implements on the roof. 

We could not go much “straighter” 
for Ascot than along the road through 
Brentford, 


For dirty streets and white-legged chickens known, 


and so by Hounslow, famed for highway- 
men, where the road for Bath and Bristol 
forks off from that to Winchester and 
Salisbury. And then by Bedfont, long 
a haunt of the Driving Club in the days 
of the heroes of the road celebrated in 
song : 

Here’s to the beroes of four-in-hand fame, 

ison, Peyton, and Ward, sir ; 

Here’s to the dragsmen that after them came, 
Ford and the Lancashire Lord, sir. 

As a slight memorial of those happy 
days, stand the fighting cocks in Bedfont 
Churchyard, cunningly clipped out of 
‘“‘the yew-tree’s shade.” ao thus 
far, there is Staines Bridge before us, 
with Egham close at hand and Ascot 

ond. 

With all this exceptional traffic for 
Ascot bound, there is also the usual Sunday 
concourse of vehicles, four-horse breaks 
and pleasure vans for Kew, Richmond, and 
Hampton Court. And bicycles stream 
along with stealthy whirl, threading in and 
out among the more ponderous vehicles, 
§ Bat one feature of the scene we miss: 
}_ where is the useful familiar omnibus which 
on Sundays, instead of making fruitless 
journeys to Liverpool Street or the Bank, 
takes its customers for a pleasant jaunt 
to Kew Gardens or Richmond Park! 
Where is the regular 'busman, the driver 
smart and spruce with a flower in his 
button-hole, the conductor who, with his 
vehicle well filled, can snatch some leisure 
¥ moments for his Sunday paper. Why 

tarry the wheels of their chariots ! 

Then somebody suggests “the omnibus 
strike,” and the conviction strikes home 
that this threatened crisis has actually 
come to pass. Now strikes concern us not 
at present, nor the questions they involve ; 
but the outward aspect of things under 
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such conditions excites a good deal of in- 
terest. We may have seen London under 
a good many aspects—in gloom for disas- 
ter; in rejoicing for the soldiers’ return ; 
decked with flags for public pageants ; or 
barred and shuttered in the fear of riot 
and disorder. Bat to adopt the words of 
the old Jacobite song, “Far we have 
travelled, and mackle have we seen” ; but 
London without omnibuses never saw we 


et. 

: As far as the train will take us towards 
the centre of affairs let us take a Sunday 
excursion. There are signs of excitement 
along the route; people gather on the 
kerbs and exchange chaff and slang with 
the drivers of any public vehicles that 
may be passing. ere are omnibuses 
here and there to be seen, but of the 
private speculative character, and not be- 
longing to any of the regular lines, and 
these are received with cheers and gratu- 
latory shouts. Then we come to the 
stables of one of the companies, the gates 
closed, and proclamations of various kinds 
affixed to the gate-posts, while knots of 
men gather here and there, and a strong 
detachment of police try to keep people 
moving on. ‘And now we are at the 
starting-point of an important route where 
hitherto rival companies have contended 
for the traffic. Here, on a fine Sunday 
afternoon, in a general way, there would 
be a constant stream, a double row of om- 
nibuses arriving and departing, and, as 
the time for getting homeward arrived, a 
struggle for places, on the part of the public, 
all round. But now there is not an omni- 
bus to be seen, and the wide roadway is 
pretty well filled with a respectable crowd, 
who form a hedge on each side of the 
traffic. And that is still considerable, in 
spite of the absence of the "buses. Thomas, 
the coachman, with the rounded face and 
bulky limbs, the more genteel Jeames, 
who sits by his side, these have not struck, 
although jocularly adjured to do so by 
the crowd. And a number of fine car- 
riages with high-stepping horses, and 
smart servants, and smart people inside, 
are driving westwards this Sanday after- 
noon, “ They’re off to their baccarat, they 
are,” suggests a cynical bystander. And 
we hear stories of very jolly houses ‘out 
beyont,” where Sunday stretches only as 
far as the gates of the pleasant, secluded 

unde, and where all the games and 
diversions of the week are kept up on 
Sundays, only more so. Not that there is 
any reproach conveyed in such remarks. 
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The assistants, many of them more or less 
connected with omnibuses and horses, are 
_generally of opinion that they “ would like 
to have a go at it themselves.” Equally 
do the early birds who are on their way 
to Ascot meet with approval : 


We have been there, and still would go, 
*T was like a little heaven below. 


Such the general sentiment ; while “if this 
only lasts, Bob, we'll see the Ascot Cup 
together.” 

here are plenty of females in the 
crowd : wives of the "busmen and others 
interested in their welfare, and quite a 
number of children—boys especially—all 
neat and tidy, the ’busmen of the future. 
To-morrow those velvet jackets and neat 
knicker euits will have to be ‘put away,” 
probably to make up the rent, and if there 
are no wages forthcoming next Saturday, 
where will Jacky and Tommy be then ! 
Such forecasts, however, do not trouble 
the minds of the men, although perhaps 
they make the mothers anxious. 

We all—who go on omnibuses—are by 
sight acquainted with the ’bus-driver’s wife, 
a neat little woman, who lies in wait for 
the omnibus with a basket—sometimes 
also with a baby—containing—the basket, 
that is—tho driver's hot dinner. She is a 
pretty good cook probably, for the steak 
pudding or the bit of beef and Yorkshire 
has an appetising savour. The conductor, 
by the way, generally has his dinnner cold, 
and keeps it under the cushion of the ’bus 
till he is ready for it. ‘ 

These acenes are very well for Sanday, 
and afford a certain amount of distraction. 
Bat how will it be on Monday when 
London, intent on its business or its 
pleasure, finds not an omnibus to help it 
on its way? Well, Monday morning 
comes, and the omnibus strike looms hazily 
upon us, like an evil dream. The morning 

aper confirms the evidence of the senses, 
No buses to-day, or next to none. And 
yet, arriving at the usual starting-place, 
one half expects to find the omnibus wait- 
ing there. But al] is a blank. 

The annoyance is all the greater 
that we have grown accustomed to cheap 
fares, and to launch ourselves to and fro to 
any part of London at small cost and with 
tolerable promptitade. In fact, with cer- 
tain limitations, where can we find a freer, 
easier, and pleasanter way of getting about 
than on the top of a London omnibus ? 
The limitations alluded to are that 
when you most want the omnibus, you 


[Conducted by 
can’t get it. It is a broken reed on a 
rainy Bat that is a defect insepar. 


able from public vehicles; you are far worse 
off in Paris or Brussels. And, in addi 
tion, we have a tolerable system of rail- 
ways serving the metropolis, and a very 
imperfect network of trams, the imperfec- 
tion due to the prejadices of the Londoner, 
so that he has not cause for complaint 
And all this makes an omnibus strike an 


inconvenience only, and preserves the | 


metropolis from actual calamity. 

Bat how to get to Piccadilly Circus 
without an omnibus? There is a way, 
certainly, by going half round London by 
Underground ; but that also involves an 
omnibus for the last section of the journey, 


-and who can say whether that railway 


a 


omnibus may not have struck too! On 
the whole it is better to walk. And the 
attempt makes us feel how small we are in 
comparison with the immensity of London. 
Soon, on the way, we come to the exten- 
sive stables and yard of the Road Car 
Company; the great gates closed, and 
policemen mounting guard over the door- 
way. Drivers and conductors hang about 
in groups, and discuss the situation. There 
are a few horsekeepers at work feeding the 
horees ; bat this is all that is going on at 
a place where, in a general way, there is 
so much well-regulated activity. Following 
the round, one feels that there is a certain 
sombreness and dulness in the aspect of 
things. There is plenty of ordinary trafic, 
and the tide of vehicles going to Ascot is 
setting in even more strongly than on 
Sunday. Here is the London cabman 
combining business with pleasure, and 
going for an outing which he hopes will | 
bring profit as well as delight. Some 
times he takes his wife and family too, 
packed into the vehicle with layers of sacks 
full of chopped hay and straw, with oats, 
and perhaps beans—happy cab-horse |—in 
more modest proportions, And then there 
is the ever active army of tradesmen's 
carte, the vans loaded with every kind of 
merchandise ; the carriages of the =i 
nates of the City whirling away tow 
Temple Bar, the phaeton and high-steppers 
of the stockbroker. But how much we 
miss the usefal, familiar omnibus! Their 
varied colours, red and blue, and green 
and white, although crude perhaps i 
themselves, and hardly satisfactory to the 
artist's eye, yet give much of their glitter 
and charm to the streets of London. — 
At Sloane Street corner not an omnibus 
to be seen; where are the crowds thst 
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came charging up from Fulham, from|and the Bishop coming! Mamma, can’t 
Brompton, from Walham Green, and from | you send him away? He is dressed like § 


farthest Patney? There is not one to 
answer to the call; not a voice invites 
you to the Circus, to King’s Cross or the 
Bank. You may go there if you like, but 
how and as you can. At Hyde Park 
Corner, where more streams unite, there 
is the same dismal blank. And alon 
Piccadilly, although the world is we 
awake and carriages are abroad, shopping 
going on, and people driving to shows 
and exhibitions, yet half the zest and go 
of the street seems lost without the bright 
gleam of the cheerfal, familiar bus. And 
when it is an affair of Piccadilly Circus, 
one writes Ichabod, in a metaphorical way, 
upon the paving-stones. For what had 
London to show more characteristic and 
unique than the constant arrival and de- 
parture of the ’buses at this or other well- 
known centres of traffic? It is the visible, 
audible pulse of life in the great City ; we 
seo the corpuscles hurrying along, we hear 
the heart beat, so to say, atoms of the 
great world are whirling visibly before 
the eyes. Beanteous women, and others 
as ugly, children in all the delight of youth, 
old age that is helped trembling down the 
steps, the myriads intent on some kind 
of toil, the thousands equally intent on 
pleasure, all the world indeed pass in and 
out of the omnibuses, are seen for a 
moment, and vanish in the great gulf. 

And now the Circus is a blank. In spite 
of the whirl of vehicles, the hansoms as in- 
numerable as the stars in the sky, the clash 
and clatter of all kinds of other vehicles, 
the place seems but dead and lifeless to 
us. For where is our well-known 'bus? In 
vain we watch for its coming, dexterously 
threading its way through the crowd of 
traffic to the well-known corner. Veteran 
of the London streets, do you feel your- 
self lost now and abandoned, a mere 
castaway drifting helplessly you know not 
where? Stay, there is a sail in sight! 
Actually an omnibus. It is a Pirate, it is 
tras, but in such distress even a Pirate is 
a welcome sight. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“To think of his coming here, now, of 
all times! With his vulgar plebeian talk— 


a plough-boy. We really can’t introduce } 
him to the Bishop as our cousin!” and 
tears of vexation and disgust oe into 
Minnie’s pretty eyes. It was after break- 
fast the following morning. 

Mrs. Dawe and the girls were in the 
morning-room, Miss Smith was there too, 
receiving orders for the day, or rather the 
week. | 

The Bishop of the Diocese was coming, 
at the end of it, to hold a confirmation. | 
He was to arrive the previous day, and to | 
sleep at the Vicarage. This necessitated 
many intricate arrangements in the 
domestic economy of the household, 
which, under Mrs. Dawe’s government, 
was usually carried out in the most cheese- 
paring of systems. As these new arrange- 
ments all fell directly or indirectly upon | 
gs Smith, her work was well cut out |. 
or her. 


‘Why doesn’t papa tell him to go?” 


exclaimed Gwen, the second daughter. } 


“I'd soon get rid of him!” 

“I wish to goodness we could,” cried 
Mrs. Dawe, passionately. ‘If he weren't 
a relation,” in a less violent tone, “we 
might speak more plainly. As it is, he 
will take no hints.” 

“Tm not afraid of him! I'll just tell 
him plainly———” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, 
Minnie!” said Mra Dawe, sharply, then 
she caught Miss Smith’s eye and controlled | 
herself again. ‘“ We can’t be inhospitable. 
If he hasn't the feelings of a gentleman, and 
is too thick-skinned to see that he isn’t 
wanted, we must put up with him. It’sa 
painful thing to have to discuss before |. 
strangers,” she said, turning to Miss 
Smith, and speaking in rather a forced 
tone. ‘“ Bat, I suppose, moat families have 
a black sheep. James was brought up in 
our family as if he had been our own son— 
he is the son of Mr. Dawe’s sister, who 
died when he was only seven, and he was 
a source of nothing but trouble and dis- 
appointment to us. He grew worse as he 
got older, and finally he ran away and left 
us. From that day to this, eight years 
ago, we have heard nothing of him. Now 
when he is at his last resources—a penni- 
leas pauper, he comes back to sponge on 
us,” the voice rising into more genuine 
feeling, ‘‘ and to disgrace us before——” 

‘The Bishop.” 

With a start everybody turned in the 
direction of the open window. 
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Outside, leaning against the creepers 
that clung about it, was Mr. James Brown. 
He stood there, absorbed apparently in the 
summer-garden scene before him, giving no 
sign of having spoken. Mrs. Dawe’s face 
flashed scarlet and then paled with anger. 

“Lounging about as usual!” she said. 
“ You might go and see what your uncle is 
doing at the stables,” 

“All right, aunt,” with cheerful alacrity 
moving away. 

‘Tt’s dreadful!” cried Minnie, ‘Hoe 
doesn’t know what shame is! He's quite 
equal to telling the Bishop that he’s em- 
ployed in a ‘store,’ as he calls it,” mimick- 
ing the nasal twang. 

‘““And then his clothes!” exclaimed 
Gwen. “Did you ever see such shocking 
things? And he has no luggage but that 
little shabby bag; so, of course, he has no 
dress-suit. Surely!” as an appalling sus- 
picion broke on her, ‘‘he won't expect to 
be at the dinner-party |” 

“He will! Horrid fellow!” said poor 
Minnie, who had a moat hopeful ambition, 
of which the Bishop’s unmarried chaplain 
was the foundation-stone, “and he'll spoil 
everything!” with despairing, spiteful 
pathos, 

“Poor relations are very awkward 
things,” said Miss Smith, suddenly. 

Mrs, Dawe looked at her sharply. She 
did not read in wa rap lege — the 
meaning she expected to see there ; but the 
annoying conviction that it was lurking 
all the same, in those unfathomable brown 
eyes, prompted her next speech. 

‘I do wish you wouldn't wear your hair 
in that Goal untidy fashion, Miss 
Smith !” she said, snappishly ; ‘it doesn't 
look respectable,” 


Miss Smith’s only reply to the rudeness 
was to gaze innocently at the pretty head 
of Miss Dawe, who, in secret imitation 
of the picturesque arrangement of the 
lady-help’s wavy hair, had ruffled her own 
smooth, silken locks into what she believed 
the same appearance of artistic disorder. 
A celebrated artist, who had spent a night 
at the Vicarage a week or two before, had 
actually had the extraordinary taste to 
express unlimited admiration for Miss 
Smith’s head, and had even gone so far 
as to sketch it, unknown to her, as sho 
gathered fruit in the en. Minnie, who 
had seen the sketch, did not think it worth 
while to tell Miss Smith of the little 
incident. But she understood Miss Smith’s 
calm glance now, and resented it hotly. 

“You speak as if you had some experience 
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of poor relations,” she said, sneeringly. 
‘‘ Bat I suppose everybody has some,” 

‘Don’ be a donkey, Minnie,” sid 
Gwen, crossly, ashamed of the ill-bred 
speech. ‘Aren’t you nearly ready to get 
dressed, mamma? There is Thomas with 
the pony-carriage, already,” and she went 
off to get y. Her mother followed. 
Partly from good-nature, partly from in- 
dolence, she hated these outbursts of 
family temper, and often longed—as in- 
tensely as she could long for anything— 
for a rich husband to appear on the scene, 
and carry her off into an atmosphere of 
peace and luxurious ease. 

‘‘T wish, Miss Smith,” said Minnie, from 
the depths of the most comfortable chair 
in the room, “you would rearr the 
drapery of my dinner-dress by Friday 
night. It is so stiff and ugly. Not that 
it makes much difference how one looks 
with a relation like James Brown at the 
table. Relation, indeed! He’s done things 
bad enough to be turned out of any 
respectable house,” with bitter signifi- 
can 


ce, 

What has he done?” 

“Well, i¢ isn’t very pleasant to talk 
about. But he’s done pretty well all he 
can,” spitefully. “The last thing he was 
caught in, was trying to break open 
pape’s strong safe in his study.” 

e colour rushed deep and acariet 
over Miss Smith’s face. A sudden little 
recollection, brought back by Minnie’s 
words, had come to her. It was, that 
she had found Mr. James Brown stand- 
ing before the safe when she had returned 
to the study, with the butter. He had 
been contemplating it, with an absorbed 
interest, which struck her now for the 
first time. The crimson rush of colour, 
recalled Minnie from her petulant ill- 
humonr. 

“T oughtn’t to have told you,” she 
said, uneasily ; ‘mamma and papa would 
be so angry. They made us promise 
never to repeat it. It was a servant, 
who came across the skeleton-key, after 
he left, in his room, who first found it 
out, She told people; but the story has 
been hushed up as well as we could. 
You won’t let it go any farther, Miss 
Smith $” 

‘*No,” said Miss Smith, 
She was looking, in imagination, 
James Brown’s dark eyes. 

“If it got about that we had a cousin 
a thief, it would ruin everything!” 
The thought of the Bishop’s chaplain 


absently. 
into Mr. 
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bringing a lovely flush to her cheek, |see that Martha had neither in her in- 


“It’s bad enough as it is, But, anyway, 
Gwen and I mean to do our best to get 
rid of him before Friday. If papa and 
mamma are too kind to turn him out, 
we will make it so unpleasant for him,” 
with an angry laugh, “that he will be 
i only too glad, thick-skinned as he is— 
to go!’ 

threat was well carried out. Mr. 
James Brown had arrived on the Monday. 
Before Wedneeday was over, he had 
received enough girlish impertinences 
and snubs to make any man, who was 
troubled with even the smallest amount 
of sensitiveness, ashamed and uncomfort- 
able. Mr. and Mrs. Dawe did not 
correct the girls, though they themselves 
q wore. never guilty of any open show of 
rudeness or inhospitality. They treated 
the returned prodigal with the most 
frigid dignity. But a queer fancy came 
to Miss Smith, that they did not correct 
the two girls because they would have 
-been glad to see him driven out of the 
4 house, though they did not wish to do it 
¥ themeelves. 
As for Mr. James Brown himeelf, it was 
4 plain, as Gwen and Minnie indignantly 
and scornfully said, that he had no feel- 
ings of a gentleman left. He had no 
more sensitivencss than the door - mat 
on which they wiped their pretty little 
feet soiled with the dust of the country 
lanes. Scornful innuendoes, open insult, 
angry reproaches might fall about him 
like hail-storms, he always showed the 
same easy, obliging temper, performing 
any little service they would allow him 
to do for them, with the willing alacrity 
of an obedient spaniel. 

Miss Smith, busy though she was—too 
busy to have time, except at meals, to 
exchange a word with him—asaw it all. 

As “one of the family” she always had 
her meals with them, when they were 
alone. Mr. James Brown not being 
looked upon as a visitor, the usual order 
of things continued, and she sat down at 
table with them. As Martha was utterly 


incompetent as a cook, and as Mr, Dawe’s | h 


temper —it was called digestion — was 
seriously upset if the dishes were not to 
his taste, Miss Smith’s share of the family 
repast, was often a broken one. She 
would come in flushed from the kitchen 
fire, after the others had sat down, having 
lingered to get the next course well on 
its way, and would often slip out once 
or twice again during the meal itself, to 


capable flurry upset the sweets on to the 
heartb, nor dished up the savoury Mr. 
Dawe always liked with his dinner, for 
the benefit of the dog. 

So that she might superintend these 
culinary details without creating a dis- 
turbance at the family table, her seat was 
placed nearest the door. 

It was convenient, but draughty. 

Gwen, one day, had made a comment 
on it, but as no one else cared for the 
place, and it was so obviously the most 
convenient position for one who had to 
combine “making herself useful” with 
being “one of the famfly,” Miss Smith 
was left in undisturbed possession. 

Mr. James Brown sat near her. 

But he rarely addressed her. All his 
efforts were spent in making himeelf 
agreeable to his two pretty cousins, 

On Wednesday evening the dinner 
happened to consist of various made-up 
dishes, which all required equal care, 
The first course was just finished when 
Miss Smith slipped into her place and sat 
down before her cold plate. 

Og one noticed that her dinner was 
cold. 
Mrs. Dawe and the two girls were 
discussing, in an animated fashion, the 
placing of the guests for the grand dinner- 
party that was to be given in honour of 
the Bishop. 

Mr. James Brown, apparently, for once § 
felt that he had nothing to do with the 
conversation. In a general way, whatever 
subject it might embrace, he gave his 
opinion, whether it were asked for or not. 
No cold stares nor haughty snubs could 
suppress him, 

Miss Smith’s eyes, studiously bent on 
her plate during these family conversations, 
might probably have betrayed the high- 
bred indifference of her face which was 
only occasionally broken by a queer little 
quiver of the mouth. She sat down now 
and began to eat her dinner—or rather 
make a pretence of doing so—for balf- 
cold hashed mutton was an abhorrence to 


er. 
“And then that leaves Captain Hope 
to take in Miss Grantham,” said Minnie, 
‘and it is all arranged, thank goodness!” 

“And who am I to take in—Miss 
Smith?” It was like a bombshell cast 
ey the middle of the family dinner- 
table. 

Even Miss Smith started and looked 
round at the audacious speaker, 
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Mr. James Brown leant back in his chair 
contemplating the amazement he had 
created 














auch quick mischief and laughter, that 
Mr. James Brown's were fairly dazzled 
before it. 

I couldn't very well come in to dinner,” 
she said, gravely. “I have no evening 
dress with me, and someone must look 
after Martha !”. 

Mrs. Dawe and the girls were relieved. 
Miss Smith's graceful good-breeding had 
made things straight for them, and yet they 
felt most unreasonably angry with her. 

“It was most impudent of James to 
drag her in!” said Gwen, when they were 
alone after dinner. “I felt quite sorry 
for her. I don’t suppose she has ever had 
an evening dress in her life.” 

“Tes Miss Smith’s fault,” retorted 
Minnie. ‘It is that forward manner of 
here, showing plainly that she expects 
everybody to treat her on an equality, 
After all, she’s nothing but a servant, 
though she calls herself a lady-help! You 
made a great mistake, mamma, allowing 
her to have her meals with us.” 

“ What could I dof” exclaimed Mr 
Dawe, fretfully. ‘ You know she held out 
about that, and I couldn’t afford to lose 
her. What with the difficulty in getting 
and keeping servants, in these days, one 
must put up with everything. And pusb- 
ing and impertinent as she is, she can 
make herself very useful.” 

‘ And you'll have James making love to 
her, like he did to Mise Fane, and taking 
her part against us!” said Minnie. “Its 
just the sort of thing he would do— 
marry & servant,” 

‘‘ Don’t talk like that, Minnie,” exclaimed 
Gwen, who was recovering from her fit of 
anger. ‘She isn’t quite a servant—an 
I’m sure I don’t know what we should do 
without her. Sappose she went off at 4 
moment’s notice to-morrow, for instance, 
like a lot of the others have done!” 

‘¢Please,” cried Mrs. Dawe, paling at 
the awful possibility, ‘don’t say such 
things.. Just mind how you speak to her, 
Minnie, And if I find James corrupt 
ing her mind against us, when we have 
always treated her with every considers 


‘*‘ Oh—we——” stammered Minnie. 
. + Well” 

‘We never thought you would care to 
dine with us,” said her mother, coming to 
her rescue, “You always used to hate 
dinner-parties.” | 

“ Bat I may have changed since then. 
I reckon I'd like to have a little spree 
with a real bishop,” in his most pronounced 
nasal twang. — 

A gasp went round the family. 

‘We don’t talk of ‘sprees’ where bishops 
are concerned,” said his aunt, coldly. 

And it’s as well not to drag in music- 
hall expressions before ladies,” said his 
uncle, with pompous contempt. 

 Yes—lI think I should like to assist at 
this dinner-party,” went on Mr. James 
Brown, as if he had heard nothing. 

* Bat you can’t!” exclaimed Gwen. 
‘ You’ve no dress-clothes ! ” 

‘Been looking in my bag?” mildly 
turning to her. . 

‘Of course not!” she retorted, but 
flushing crimson. 

‘‘How do you know, then?” more 
mildly than before. 

Don’t talk rubbish, James!” said Mrs. 
Dawe, angrily. ‘Is it likely the girls 
would do such a thing ?” 

“T thought it was a little queer,” he 
said, reflectively. 

The usually good-natured Gwen darted 
a furious look at him. She understood, 
if none of the others did, the real meaning 
of his words. He had caught her, the day 
after his arrival, standing by his open bag 
in his room. She had made some confused 
excuse which he had apparently believed. 

‘‘Flowever,” he said, brightening up 

ain, “I must have some one to take in. 
May I take you in, Miss Smith?” turning 
with cheerful alacrity to her. 

Mrs, Dawe and the girls flushed crimson 
with anger, confusion, and amazement. 
Miss Smith lifted her eyes from her plate 
aod looked straight into his, not a ripple 
of feeling distarbing the gravity of her | tion, I will tarn him out of the house # 
face ; but from her eyes flashed a light of | all riska.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


EASTER was over, and it was the day 
after the production of the new play 
at Tyrrell’s theatre, for which Selma had 
been r during Lent. Miss Tyrrell 
was lunching alone, and enlivening her 
luncheon with a desultory inspection of 
the criticism of ae new a in the 
mornin pers which Tyrrell, who never 
took lanch, had just sent in to her from 
his study. The piece had been a success, 
and the notices, though not striking, 
were favourable; Miss Tyrrell, having 
gleaned the main pointe, found the detailed 
criticisms uninteresting, and, having finished 
lunch, she was idly re-reading the details 
given in one of the papers as to the 

isti audience which had been 
present, when the door opened and Tyrrell 
came in. 

“Are you ready, Sybilla?” he said. 
‘There is no hurry.” 

Miss Tyrrell, who had on her head an 
arrangement of feathers, which she would 
have described as a bonnet, put down her 
paper and looked up at him. 

‘‘T’m quite ready when you are,” she 
replied. ‘We do not want to be there at 
the ing, though, I think.” 

The fanction to which Mies Tyrrell and 
her brother were going together was a 
very fashionable charity concert, at which 
Selma was to recite, and as she stretched 
out her hand for her gloves, which lay 
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erp her on the table, Miss Tyrrell 
said : 

“Dear Selma seems to have: made a 
sensation last night. I hope she won't be 
overtired.” 

Tyrrell laughed. He was looking very 
handsome and self-confident, and his fine 
physique showed no traces of the hard 
work the production of a piece always 
involved for him. Tyrrell was far too 
practical and keen a man to rely on his 
popularity to the extent of n his 
business, and his work at the theatre during 
the last few weeks, though it was no part 
of his social system to pose as a hard- 
worked man, had been incessant and severe, 
His voice had a hard, self-confident ring 
as he answered : 

“JT think not. I don’t think she has 
any intention of over-exerting herself this 
afternoon, unless she finds the congratula- 
tion she receives exhausting. Every one 
will go round to the artiste’ room this 
afternoon, no doubt.” 

“T had an idea that you thought she 
would do nothing with the part ¢” observed 
Miss Tyrrell. , 

‘“‘She did notbing with it at rehearsal, 
and she did nothing but the one scene last 
night. It was quite a sudden thing, and, 
by Jove, how strong it was!” 

“Dear girl, she will be more run after 
than ever,” murmured Miss Tyrrell, as she 
rose. To her, as to Helen, though from 
widely different causes, Selma’s popularity 
was a rather overwhelming spectacle. The 
“‘dear girl” was certainly no longer to be 
patronised. 

The first part of the concert was nearly 
over when the Tyrrells arrived, and as 
they reached their seats, in the interval 
between two songs, a curious change, which 
she fondly hoped was a youthful blush, 
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146 
passed over Miss Tyrrell’s artistic coun- 
tenan 


ce. 

‘Dear mo!” she exclaimed, in quite a 
flattering voice, “isn’t that Lord Elling- 
ham next us? Yes, it is! Ah! Lord 
Ellingham, how do you do?” 

Lord Ellingham was the same elderly 
and well preserved gentleman as he had 
been when he assisted at Miss Tyrrell’s 
tea-party so long ago, when the Duchese’s 
matinée was first discussed. He had been 
& prominent member of artistic society for 
many years past; but in his youth and 
early Ganhoodihe had unfortunately found 
himeelf unable to concentrate his admira- 
tion of the beautiful as expressed in 
womanhood, and he was consequently still 
a bachelor. He was very well off, and it 
was dawning upon him that after a certain 
age the married state presents distinct 
advantages fo man; with advancing years 
he was becoming an easy subject for delicate 
feminine diplomacy, and he responded to 
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the charming smile bestowed upon him by | purp 


Miss Tyrrell with an alacrity which warmed 
that lady’s virgin heart. 
‘Fortune smiles on me,” he remarked, 


gallantly. | 

Miss’ ll, after settling herself in 
her seat, and zealously emulating Fortune, 
turned to her brother: 

‘Don’t trouble about me, John,” she 
said, sweetly. ‘‘You said you wanted to 
see Selma, didn’t you? You will find me 
here if you like to come back for me.” 

“Very well,” he answered, quickly. 
Yes, I am going round. Lord Ellingham, 
if I should not turn up again, you'll see 
i my sister into a cab, I know.” And with 
a gesture of farewell he turned away and 


disa : 

if he had seen the look of comprehension 
with which Lord Ellingham followed him, 
he would have smiled as at tho first sign 
of fruit from carefully-scattered seed. 
Nearly a month had gone by since the 
night when Tyrrell marked out his 
course of action; he had pursued it steadily 
ever since, and was still pursuing, and 
beginning to look for resulta. 

“ Hallo, Brodie!” said Tyrrell, a minute 
or two later, as he turned into the passage 
leading into the artista’ room ; “what are 
you doing here ?” 

The man to whom he 
just in front of him, turn 


hi ioe who was 
at the sound 


of his voice. He was a dramatic critic of 
@ severe turn of mind, who was very rarely 
to be met behind the scenes. 

“T want to speak to Duncan,” he said, 
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prot 
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blantly, as he returned Tyrrell’s greeting ; 
“and I want to get away before your 
ée makes a fool of herself.” 

“ Who do you mean by my protégée!” 
returned pon quietly, ‘ if you are 
speaking of Miss Malet, my dear fellow, 
don’t you think it’s time the protégé ides 
was exploded?” He paused a moment, 
with a groat deal of meaning in his one 
with a great of m @ 
and then he said more lightly: WAS te 
making a fool of herself, you are a swom 
enemy to recitations, I know.” 

*T am,” answered the other man, em- 

phatically. “Iam a sworn enemy to the 
depraving craving for something out of the 
common, which sends a fashionable audience 
into ecstasios over the recitation by Miss 
Malet of ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’ 
or something equally soul-stirring. You 
can’t see genius with a fool’s-cap on 
every day of the week, consequently it’s 
a bigger draw than genius in ite native 
e. 
‘You can’t see the latter every day 
either, more’s the pity,” said Tyrrell, with 
asmile. ‘This is not the day for genius, 
Brodie!” 

“It is not,” returned the other, even 
more emphatically than before; ‘‘ you're 
right, Tyrrell. When such a phenomenon 
does happen to come along, nowadays, 
the chances are ten to one that society gots 
hold of it, and makes it—what it’s st 
of Selma Malet. That girl has genins— 
ae 80 a she a came : 
broke out night again spite 
everything; but she'll be little better 
than a professional beauty in a year o 
two,” 

Mr. Brodie stopped, suddenly remember- 
ing the new impression Tyrrell had given 
him bi he one what he the 
“ protégé ” no startling impressice 
that Tyrrell had another with 
_ sais = Leap ie be al 

words in which to apo ; 
ppred him lightly on the shoulder, 
saying : 

“You're a cynic, my dear fellow, and 
you don’t appreciate popularity.” 

They reached the door of the artiste’ 
room on the words, and, as Tyrrell opened 
it, the sudden light and confusion of voices, 
coming in contrast to the darkness 
and qufet of the passage, made the two 
men pause fora moment. Then some one 
said, ‘‘ Shut the door or they'll hear in the 
room,” and Tyrrell shut it quickly and 
went up to Selma, 
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The room was nearly full. Half the 
musical and dramatic profession were 
helping in the programme in some capacity 
or other, and a good many i 
and literary, who were not there on busi- 
ness, had taken advantage of the informal 
nature of the arrangements to come round 
the artiste’ room to exchange comments 
m the production of the night before at 
‘Tyrrell’s theatre, and to congratulate Miss 
Malet on her last success. 

oo was standing in the middle of 
@ 


gs 


and turned gaily to Tyrrell, 

ser ge gia sete rapes ha 

and with a smile which seemed to more 

@ of those who gave way to him to 

possession of her in an indefinable 

j way: “You are aot overtired, I am glad 
to see |” 

‘Not in the least!” she answered, 
lightly. “Ah, Mr. Brodie, have you come 
to say something kind to me?” 

She offered her hand as she spoke 
a smile that few men could have 


F 
g 


E 


ness |” he said, Scot 

‘That's what e say when they 
mean something too horrid !” cried Selma. 
“ Did I do so badly last night $” she asked, 
with the laughing challenge of unassailable 
success. 

‘You did a great deal too well,” was 
the answer. ‘Bat you did it in spite of 
yourself, and you would have done it 
better two years ago, if you will ee 
my bluntness!” Mr. Brodie mov ome 


with a slight bow as she turned to 
and Julian Heriot. 

| ‘Brodie revels in sardonic enigmas. If 

# you've seen his notice of you in this 


morning’s paper, Miss Malet,” said Heriot, 
looking at curiously, ‘‘ you must know 


that he is consoling for the acute 
pain it is to him to praise.” He paused a 
moment as she laughed y, with 
another keen look at her, wondering 
whether the truth of Mr. Brodie’s just 
uttered words and the undertone of his 
published and more flattering criticism 


were really alike. utterly unperceived by 
her, and then he said: “ Well, I’ve no 


| business here, I suppose, and I’ve a great 
deal of business elsewhere. That’s pain- 
fally prompt, Miss Malet!” he added, as 


artistic | said, 


| Tyrrell stopped 


Selma instantly offered to shake hands 
be Se sai , 

‘“‘T’'m set ou & example !” she 
cart You said when you 
came in that you hadn’t a minute to spare, 
and you’ve been here half an hour, Good- 
bye, Mr. Heriot !” 

‘Good-bye, Miss Malet !” he responded, 
and with a gesture of farewell to Tyrrell 
ee room. = ; 

elma was turning to s to a famous 
soprano, who i just come in, when 

‘‘Come and sit down, Selma,” he said, 
in a low voice, “I want to speak to you.” 

He drew her away from every one, made 
her sit down and stood over her, bending 
down now and then as he talked, obliging 
her by his attitude to look up at hi 
His words were all about business con- 
nected with the theatre, but they were in- 
audible to the rest of the room, and, by 
the time it came to her turn to recite, 
more than one glance had been directed 
towards them and more than one pair of 
eyebrows had been slightly elevated. He 
waited while she was on the platform, and 
when she came off, amid tumultuous ap- 
plause after giving a recitation little more 
artistic than that foretold by Mr. Brodie, 
he said, in a voice which was audible to 
several people : 

‘Is your sister coming for you or may 
I take you home?” He had never sug- 
gested such a thing beforej; but Selma, 
flushed, laughing, and excited after any 
number of rapturous “calla,” did not: 
notice. 

“Helen is coming,” she said. “TI ex-° 
pect she is waiting, Will somebody please 
find my cloak.” 
ear of fy and whan it appenred Tyra 

of it, and when it ap 

took it calmly from the indignant young 
man who was bearing it proudly on his 
arm, put it on for her, and, apparently 
quite oblivious of the expression — or. 
rather expressions, for they were numerous 
and conflicting—on the countenance of the 
defrauded one, took her away as one whose 
right it was to do so. 

The action, trivial as it was in itself, 
was made significant by his manner, and 


it came as « climax on impression that 
their previous téte-i-téte made, As 


they disappeared, there was a moment's. 
silence in the room, and then Nora Glynn's: 
hard little voice made itself heard. 

‘‘ It seems to me,” she said, significantly, 
as she turned to the looking-glass to oan 
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herself up preparatory to going on the 
platform, ‘‘it seems to me that we are all 
going to have a surprise.” 

Jobn Tyrrell had not studied the follies 
or foibles of mankind in general, and 
London society in particular, for five-and- 
twenty years in vaiv. He had created 
the impression he intended to create, and 
as the season progressed he kept it cleverly 
before his world, never forcing it, never 
hurrying it, but never letting te die out. 
But the cleverest and most admirably 
calculated scheme can be helped on in its 
developement by all kinds of unconsidered 
trifles ; and about a month after the concert 
Tyrrell’s plans were materially advanced 
by a amall being, of whose existence he 
was hardly aware—the little brown-eyed 
Helen. 

It was an afternoon late in April, and 
Helen and Selma were standing on the 
landing outside the nursery door, the 
latter dressed — and very elaborately 
dressed — for walking. Helen’s usually 
bright face looked as though she were 
being torn by conflicting emotions ; but she 
shook her head decidedly. 

‘‘T couldn’t bear to leave her,” she said. 
‘Of course I’m dreadfully disappointed 
because of Imogen ; but it would be worse 
to be thinking about her all the time.” 

It was the day of the private view of 
the Royal Academy. Humphrey’s picture 
had been hung in an excellent place; it 
had made a great sensation on the varnish- 
ing days; at the press view there had been 
rumours abroad that it would be the most 
prominent picture of the year ; and under 
these circumstances Selma had insisted that 
Helen should go with her to the private 
view instead of leaving her to go with 
Miss Tyrrell, Tyrrell, hearing of the 
arrangement, and hearing also that no 
known force would succeed in dragging 
Humphrey to such a fanction, had sug- 
gested that he should call and go with 
them ; and though he had never done such 
a thing before, and Selma told him laugh- 
ingly that he was anxious to be at hand to 
act repression a ae om she had 

ed to it as a de arrangement, 
ad now the sfearncotl had arrived, 
Tyrrell was waiting in the drawing-room, 
and little Helen had a little cold. Big 
Helen, between her wifely pride and her 
motherly anxiety, had been nearly torn in 
two. But little Helen had won the day, 
as had been inevitable from the first, and 
her mother laid her hand once more on the 
nursery door, as she said : 
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‘‘Go down, dear! Mr. Tyrrell has 
been waiting ever s0 long.” 

“* Mr, can wait!” answered 
Selma, lightly. “Ob, I am so sorry, Nell. 
Is she asleep?” with a little gesture to- 
wards the nursery, “ May I come in and 
ne her ? wr ins : 

“Come quietly,” en. She opened 
the door very softly as she spoke, and 
they went in together, and stood by the 
little cot which held half Helen’s world. 
The brown eyes were shut now, the breath 
was coming softly and easily, and the little 
face was flushed with sleep. There was a 
little dimpled fist lying clenched on the 
pillow, and as Helen stood by with all 
the disappointment gone from her face, 
Selma, after standing for a moment look- 
ing down at her small niece, suddenly 
ere and lifted the little ae, very 
tenderly to her beautiful lips. Then she 
turned away and kissed her sister little 
leas tenderly. 

‘‘Good-bye, dear,” she said, “I shan’t 
pity you.” 

A minute or two later she had passed 
quickly downstairs, and had opened the 
drawing-room door. 

‘I’m afraid you've been waiting,” ahe 
said, as Tyrrell came forward to meet her. 
‘We shall have to go without Helen, I’m 
sorry to say. My niece—I don't believe 
you knew I was an aunt—has a cold in | 
her tiny head.” 

“I did know it,” returned Tyrrell ; “it’s 
a very proud position—for your niece.” 
He paused a moment as Selma turned 
away with a laughing, petulant gestare. She 
always took such speeches from him as 
sarcastic reflections on the homage she 
received. Then he said, slowly: ‘“ Mra. 
Cornish cannot go with ust Then, we 
go alone t” 

Selma turned to him with a laugh. 

‘Qbviously, Mr. Tyrrell; shall we 
quarrel, do you think ?”. 

“T think not,” he returned, looking at 
her, quietly. 

‘‘Then we had better start,” she said, 
with her attention concentrated on the 

love she was buttoning. “I want to see 

mogen, and there will be no seeing any- 

thing in another half hour. You look 

very thoughtful,” she added, as she lifted 

her head and met his eyes. “Are you 
with poor little Helen ?” 

‘‘No,” returned Tyrrel), quietly, as he 
opened the door for her; “I am not at all 
angry with poor little Helen.” 

His feelings towards that small and un- 
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conscious assistant were cordiality itself 
when they arrived at Barlington House, 

It was early in the afternoon ; the rooms 
were hardly filled, and people were on the 
look-out for the appearance of celebrities of 
all kinds. Selma’s entrance would, in any 
ease, have been one of the events of the 
afternoon, and before they had passed 
through the first room, Tyrrell was aware 
that his well-satisfied anticipations were 
more than realised. The sensation pro- 
duced by their arrival together was im- 
mense. Selma herself was, perhaps, the 
only person in the room who was entirely 
unconscious and untouched by it. She 
had not been for two seasons in society 
for nothing; she would have under- 
stood the position quickly enough if any 
other man been concerned, But with 
Tyrrell, old habit was stronger than her 
ra perceptions. That any one should 

upon 
that of her ‘‘ oldest friend” simply never 
entered into her head. She would have 
walked about with him all the afternoon 
if he, thinking it better to content himself 
with their entrance, and with the fact that 
they were met in the first room by two of 
the greatest gossips in London, had not 
looked up his sister and quietly contrived 
that she should be seen with them on and 
off all through the afternoon. 

“Give my love to poor little Helen,” 
he said to Selma, as he put her into a 
hansom. “Are you coming with ‘us to 
the Stanhopee’ to-night ? ” 

“No,” she said, “I refused. I——” 
but the policeman, who was presiding over 
the departures from Burlington House, did 
not wait for her explanation, and she was 
driven away. 

It was a large “at home” to which 
Tyrrell had referred, and when he arrived 
alone with his sister that night, there was 
more than one murmured exclamation of 
disappointment. Nearly all the people in 
the room had been to the private view, and 
were eager to seo further developements of 
the romance which had been whispered 
about for weeke, and which had assumed 
such solid proportions in the eyes of 
society that afternoon. Everybody was 
talking of Humphrey Cornish’s picture 
of Miss Malet, and everybody had some- 
thing indefinite to add about Miss Malet 
and Mr. Tyrrell. 

Miss Tyrrell was beginning to wonder 
why every one looked at her with the 
same inquiring smile as they spoke of the 
Imogen picture. She had early established 
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him in any other light than | Miss 
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it as a principle that all the credit of 
Selma’s success was due to her, Miss 
Tyrrell, and that consequently admiration 
of Selma was subtle homage to her dis- 
coverer; but she thought to-night that 
that cular form of homage was rather 
overdone. She had a little private disap- 
oar too, of A he cat sry 
eeling guidly w e sud- 
denly revived to a marvellously artistic 
interest in life in and in the 
elderly gentleman who was approaching 
her with the jaunty alacrity of early youth 
in particular. 

* How do you do, Lord Ellingham *”’ 
she sai “IT had no idea you were 
here.” 

Lord Ellingham had just come up from 
the supper-room, where he had spent the 
last half-hour with an elderly and unamiable 


do , and he responded eagerly to 
i ’s graceful and gracious rece 
tion. She was very amiable, and she 


not look elderly. 

“You were not at the private view,” 
she said. “ That was very wrong. I con- 
sider it such a duty to make myself 
acquainted with the progress of Art in 
one’s own country, though the progress, 
alas! is small enough.” 

“TI agree with you,” answered Lord 
arg Sa promptly—he could have found 


it in his susceptible heart to disagree with 
nothing so inainuatingly enunciated by a 
lady—I agree with you. I was not 


there, unfortunately, but I have heard all 
about it.” Lord Ellingham spoke with 
what Miss Tyrrell mentally and very un- 
grammatically designated as ‘‘ everybody 
else’s exasperating smile.” As a matter of 
fact, the only thing he had heard about the 
private view was the interesting statement 
that Miss Malet and Mr. Tyrrell had been 
there alone together; and he continued : 
‘Is Miss Malet here a $ I hear her 
portrait is the picture of the year. I hear, 
too,” he added, with a meaning smile, 
producing one of the many details as to 
Jobn Tyrrell’s intentions, which society had 
been busily employed all the evening in 
fabricating, ‘‘I also hear that Tyrrell has 
bought it,” 

“That my brother has bought the 
Imogen !” exclaimed Mies Tyrrell. ‘My 
dear Lord Ellingham, what an idea!” 

“Ts it so unlikely?” answered Lord 
Ellingham, with another smile, and then 
Miss eyrrell caught his eye, and a flood of 
ight rushed in apon her. It brought 
with it such a sudden revelation, and the 
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dreadful probability of the idea suggested 


to her became s0 instantly apparent that it 
absolately took away her breath. 
iy to aoe ae j he to 
the present tress ohn Tyrreil’s 
house little less than a thunderbolt, and 
Lord Ellingham’s fate was sealed on the 
instant. 

“Tt seems to mo unlikely,” was what 
she said, suavely enough. ‘An actor, my 
dear Lord Ellingham, is unfortunately not 
a millionaire, It is hardly one of the 
pictares with which I should like to live 
—a little crude, I consider it.” 

‘tT wish we could compare notes on the 
subject,” answered Lord Ellingham. ‘‘Have 
you been in the conservatory this evening ? 
It is really very charming. Ah, there 
are your brother and Lady Latter,” he 
added, as he moved away with Miss 
Tyrrell to be charmed by the effect of 
coloured lamps and paime, bowing as he 
spoke to Lady Latter. 

Lady Latter returned his bow and then 
turned again to Tyrrell. They were 
standing together at the end of the room, 
he leaning up against the wall in a care- 
less characteristic attitude, she playing 
with a large feather. fan. They were 
carrying on a conversation in tones little 
lower than usual. The room was crowded, 
and yet as she looked for a moment 
straight into his eyes, something seemed 
to rise round them and shut them off 
alone together in a solitude which nothing 
could destroy. She turned her head away 
again immediately, unfarling her fan 
lightly as she did #0,. and there was 
something in her eyes, something which 
dominated their usual insolent audacity, 
which made the careless tone in which 
she spoke almost horrible by force of 

trast. 


con 

Who would have accused you of being 
60 commonplace ?” she said. 

‘**T am happy to say that no one has 
ever accused me of eccentricity!” re- 
turned Tyrrell; his voice was as imper- 
turbable as was his handsome face. 

‘‘Is the position -as comfortable and 
rag as it looks?” she asked, with a 


ET bes your pardon ?” 

‘“ The ition of ‘follower’ to a 
fashionable beauty! I¢ is a new part 
for you—generally cast to younger men 
< old fools. I hope you are enjoying 


“ May I ask by whom I am ‘cast’ as 
you say for the part in question, and 


who is the heroine of the romance {” 


a calmly. 
What ady Latter shot a quick glance at 


him and bit her lip. 

‘What innocence!” she said. “ Well, 

you have educated your protégée to some 

urpose ;-and you are in good company! 
Bho has been talked about with n 
every man in London worth mentioning 
in the course of her three seasons.” 

For one instant, there was a gleam in 
Tyrrell’s eyes as he turned his head slowly 
towards her which boded Lady Latter no 
good. But, as he looked at her, his 
intention apparently altered, and he 
looked away as indifferently as before, 
bowing to some one on the other side 
of the room. Lady Latter seemed to be 
losing her -self-control ; the laugh with 
which she had finished her was 
harsh and unpleasant, and her eye 
sparkled evilly. 

‘T have never heard that solfd founda- 
tions were a requisite of society gossip!” 
said Tyrrell. 

‘You were taking unnecessary trouble 
to provide it with solid foundations this 


afternoon, then,” returned Lady Latter, 
with another laugh. “Or, perhaps you 


think that the protégé fiction is all 
protective. It is a pretty fiction, and 
useful, I have heard.” She was asiill 
moving her fan carelessly to and fro, but 
all her self-command seemed to be cdh- 
centr. in her preservation of her 
negligent attitude. She looked with 
glittering, unseeing eyes at Julian Heriot 
in the distance to whom she should have 
bowed, and her words came rapidly and 
recklessly as though she hardly knew 
what she said. ‘Tyrrell looked at her 
again, and his eyes were very calculating 
and very hard. 
‘Had you not better recognise Heriot!” 
he said, kp ‘What has he done that 
you should cut him?” 

She paused a moment, and then, as she 
faced him with her dark face, darker than 


ever with impotent he said, slowly 
and deliberately: “Of the protective 


capacities of usefal fictions no one is 
better calculated to judge than Lady 


Latter. I am afraid I am monopolising 
your attention !” 
He bowed slightly and turned away. 


It was a fairly long drive home for 
John Tyrrell and his sister that night, 
but not a word was spoken by either on 
the way. Each appeared to have some 
thing to think of. 
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: ‘THe most natural route for any one who 
, desires to ride from Europe to India 
wo be a prolongation of Burnaby’s 
‘famous ride to Khiva, and MacCahan’s 
‘ Merv, and so through either 
Afghanistan or Cashmere to the line of 
the 
t 


British Raj. But although the days of 


what the Duke of Argyll facetiously called | Baku, 


“< Mervoysness” are over in this country, 
the daga of Russian: jealousy of British 
travellers in Central Asia are not. Thus 
"ig came about that Mr. de Windt, who 
, ope travelled all the way from Pekin to 
‘ Galais by land, and who formed the project 


, of from .the Caspian Sea, by Merv 
: ona. Bekbove, to Cabul and the Tndian 
' frontier, found himself checked at Tiflis by 


1 the Governor-General of the Caucasus, | drinks 


, With the order, ‘No road this way.” It 
, was awkward and disappointing, but there 
j are ag many roads to India as to Rome, 


| plans, Mr, de Windt determined to make 
' for Quetta by way of Teheran—a curiously 
ek gr way, if you look at the map, 
yet one full of interest and novelty. 
, From the recently published narrative* 
of the journey we glean the following 
particulars, 
;  iflis, of course, has been often men- 
s tioned by travellers, but perhaps never yet 
fully realised by the stay-at-home. It is 
‘a sort of connecting link between Earope 
and Acia—a city of contrasts and of com- 
posite 'population—a mixture of Georgian 
and German, Persian and French, Russian 
-and Circassian, Tartar and Armenian, 
* Greek and Jew. In appearance the city 
; 16 @ blend of Paris and say, Bokhara, but 
‘the Asiatic features are very pronounced 
‘and picturesque, especially in the bazaars. 
There you may y seo the stalwart 
Rassian soldier in green tunic, the Arab 
; Merchant in white robe and turban, the 
ee and Circassian in scarlet tunic, 
the Tark in fez and frock coat, Greeks and 
Albanjans in their national petticoats, 
Khivans in furs and funny conical hats, 
Tartars, Tuxcomans, Parsees, and Negroes, 
bartering’ after the approved Oriental 
‘manner, within a stone’s-throw of an 
elegant boulevard, with European shops, 
*°* A Rido to India across Persia and Balu- 


’ chistan,” by Harry de Windt, F.R.G.8. (C 
and Hall, Limited). oe 


cafés, tramways, and the electric light. 
What a shock for good Haroun Alraschid ! 

It is sad to think that the commercial 
morality of the bazaars is not above aps- 
picion—at any rate when the Frank is the 
purchaser, “It takes two Jews to rob an 
Armenian, and two Armenians to rob a 
Persian,” says the proverb of the place; 
but anybody can rob a wretched ‘Faringhi. 

From Tiflis there is now a railway to 
on the shores of the Caspian—a 
city of. petroleum and sixty thousand in- 
habitants, essentially European in character. 
Fifty years ago it was only a tumble-down, 
fourth-rate Persian settlement, and now is 
aoe Ey one of the richest cities 
of the East, by reason of its naphtha 
springs, which yield some one hundred 
and seventy thousand tons of oil yearly. 
Everybody thinks, talks—almost eats and 
— petroleum. The atmosphere is 
saturated with it, and for miles around the 
city there is not a trace of vegetation— 
oe but bleak, desolate steppe and 
ma 


There is no temptation for any one 
unconnected with the mineral oil industry 
to linger at Baku; but there the steamer 
must be taken to convey you to the Persian 
shore of the Caspian. It is one thing to 
arrive at the further shore and another thing 
to land at Enzelli, the port for Reshdt. 
There is a dangerous bar across the harbour 
with only five feet of water, so that when 


there is any wind ee which is 
generally, the passengers for Enzelli have 


to go back to Baku. Mr. de Windt could 
not land, but he would not go back to the 
ie of naphtha again, so he resolved to 
risk a run through the surf at a place 
called Astara, and from there make his 
way to the regular Persian post-road. It 
was a difficult and a dangerous plan, 
attended with much discomfort, but it 
succeeded, and in a few days the traveller, 
attended by a Levantine servant well 
acquainted with Persian, was en route for 
the capital of the Shah. 

The road lay through Reshdt, the great 
janction of the traffic between Persia and 
Eastern Europe, but reputed the most 
unhealthy city in Persia. Its very name 
is said to mean death, and a proverb runs, 
‘Tf you wish to die, go to Reshdt.” It is 
one of the dampest places in the world, 
where the sun is seldom seen, and where, 
even on a rainless day, the clothes become 
saturated with moisture. Reshdt fever is 
a terrible disease, due partly to this moisture 
and the exhalations from the marshes, and 
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partly to the bad water. The town, how- 
ever, is prettily situated, and its society 
includes about a score of Europeans. 

The traveller in Persia has the choice of 
two modes of progrese—either by caravan, 
which is a slow and tedious process, or by 
post (or “chapar”), This last is usually 
adopted by Europeans, but can only be done 
on one of the Government post-roads, which, 
however, are often mere tracks, more or 
leas hidden by drifting sand or snow, which 


can wd follow vy 6 age 
post. “ghagird chapar”’). @ dis- 
tance ceween the ramshackle edifices 


serving for post-houses is usually about 
twenty miles, and the posting charge is 
twopence-halfpenny per mile per horse, 
with a small pourboire to the “shagird,” 
The horses, however, are nearly as bad as 
the roads and the post-houses. 

It is the month of January when Mr. de 
Windt begins his adventurous ride, not- 
withstanding that the whole country is 
wrapped in snow, and that couriers report 
the roads into the interior to be almost 
impassable. He is too anxious to get on 
towards India to be daunted by thoughts 
of snowdrifta in a land always associated 
with roses, and sunshine, and luxurious 
indolence. The first day’s march gives 
a fair foretaste of the ps and dis- 
comforts to be encountered. The first 
ne in a Persian post-house is instruc- 

ve. 

‘‘Imagine a amall one-storied building, 
whitewashed save where wind and a 
have disclosed the brown mud beneath. 
A wooden ladder—half the rungs missing 
—leads to the eee a large, bare 
room devoid of furniture of any kind, with 
smoke-blackened walls and rotten, insecure 
flooring. A number of rata scamper away 
at our 7 trae A large hole in the 
centre of the apartment affords an ex- 
cellent view of the stables, ten or twelve 
feet below, admitting at the same time a 
pungent and overpowering odour of manure 
and ammonia. A r room—a kind 
of ante-chamber—leads out of this; as it 
is partly roofless, I seek, but in vain, for a 
door to shut out the icy cold blast. Further 
search in the guest-room reveals six large 
windows, or rather holes, for there are no 
shutters, much less window-panes, It is 
colder here, if anything, than outside, for 
the draughts are all ways at once; but we 
must, in Persia, be thankful for small 
mercies.” 

And 50, toiling through snowdrifts, and 
finding accommodation at nights in such 
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places as that described, the travellers are 
at length gladdened by the sight of the 
dingy brown walls, mud houses, and white 
minarets of Teheran, the city of the Shah. 
There, at least, is to be found European 
society, and all, or most, of the luxuries of 
civilisation. 


Strange mixture, too—this city of the 
Shah—of ai dark, oe streets 
leading into uares with running 
water in d nha fic the centre, after 
the Persian fashion, and broad, tree-lined 
boulevards leading through the European 
quarter to the Palace of the Shah, other- 
wise ar Ln of the Universe,” and 
“King of Kings.” As seen from the out- 
side, the palace is a shapeloss, ramshackle 
structure, with white 
with geudy = and blue gia a men 
and horses, the figures being y drawn. 
“The interior is a pleasant contrast to the 
outaide, although even here, in the museum, 
which contains some of the finest gems 
and ‘objete d’art’ in the world, the various 
objects are placed with singular disregard 
of order, not to say taste. One sees, 
for instance, a tawdrily-dressed mechanical 
doll from Paris, standing next to a case 
containing the Darai Nor, or ‘Sea of 

ight,’ a ificent diamond obtained in 
India, and said to be the largest yet dis- 
covered, though somewhat inferior in 
quality to the Koh-i-noor. A cheap and 
somewhat dilapidated cuckoo-clock and toy Ff 
velocipede flank the famous globe of the 
world in diamonds and precious stones. 
This, the most costly and beautifal piece of 
workmanship in the place, is about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and is said to have cost 
eight millions of francs. The different 
countries are marked out with surprising 
—— and detail, England being repre- 
sen y turquoizes, diamonds, 
Africa by rubies, and so on, the sea | 
of a ds. is ie ae about 
sixty feet in length, by twenty-four feet 
broad, ite ceiling composed entirely of 
looking-glasses, its parquet flooring strewn 
with priceless Persian rugs and carpets 
Large oil-paintings of Queen Victoria, the | 
Czar of Rassia, and other sovereigns sur- 
round the walls, including two portraits of 
Her Majesty the ex-Empress Eugenie. It 
would weary the reader to wade through a 
rebate of ee ee genial 

@ pee 0 countries, apanese 
works of art in bronze and gold, and last, 
but not least, the cut and uncut diamonds 
and precious stones temptingly laid out in 
open saucers, like bonbons in a confec- 
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the finest as regards q 
roughly cut ruby surmounting the im- 


perial crown said to be the largest in the 


world.” 
The next 


to the deep snow. On the road is p 


the sacred city of Koom, a city of mosques 


and sepuichrea, mostly in a state of dila- 


pidation. Here is the mosque containing 
the tomb of Fatima, with dome covered with 
plates of gold, or of a substance which is 
gold. The renowned Fatima 


believed to be 
El Masonna (“Free from Sin”) died here 
on her way to the city of Tus, where she 
was going to visit her brother. Arriving at 
Koon, heard of the death of her 
brother, and died herself of a broken 
heart. The legend goes that the body of 
Fatima was carried to heaven soon after 
her death; but here, at any rate, is her 
tomb and the great mosque ordered to be 
erected to her memory by Shah Abbas. 

Koom was once 8 very extensive place, 
bat now accommodates only some ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants. It has a 
large bazaar, and is noted for a white 
porous earthenware, but has otherwise 
neither commerce nor art. In appearance 
it is more like a Spanish or Moorish than 
a Persian city, with picturesque white 
houses, coloured domes, gay awnings, and 
carved balconies overhanging the river. 

Thereafter the road lightens, the snow 
disap and the face and character 
of vountry can be perceived. It 
is a fertile land, but not so fertile as it 
— be made by irrigation. Persian 
soil naturally hs with harvest when 
grat A & noe, with ae oases 

in an en even in the most 
starlla. descsts ae What a land it might 
become with systematic cultivation, and 
with fair and just treatment of the pea- 
santry, now crushed to the earth by op- 
presaion and exactions of all kinds ! 

No reader of Eastern tales but has 
cherished fond delusions of sherbet, and no 
schoolboy but has fancied he possesses 
the real thing in the acidulated powder 
which “‘fizzes” so provokingly when you 
are thirsting for adrink. The real Persian 
sherbet seems to be simply a glass of cold 
water with a lump of sugar in it; but it 
may be flavoured endlessly. Thus there 
are sherbets prepared with syrups of rasp- 
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tioner’s shop. The diamonds are, perhaps, 
uality ; but there is a 


stage in the journey was a 
ride of about two hundred and eighty miles 
from Teheran to the ancient and famous 
city of Ispahan ; but short as the distance 
was, it occupied about a week, = 
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berry or pineapple, with lemon, orange, 
Or pomegranate juice, The water must be 
always cold, and, if possible, have blocks of 
frozen snow floating in the cup, but the 
mixture should never effervesce. Thus 
perishes another illusion. The most ex- 
pensive of all sherbets, 24 para only among 
the higher classes, is made from the dis-. 
tilled flowers of a particular kind of 
willow. | 
Ispahan is another city of ruins, said to 
be fifteen miles in circumference, one-third 
of which consists only of heaps of stones 
marking the remains of former palaces and 
dwellings. In 1667, Chardin stated the 
population at over a million ; to-day it is 
under fifty thousand. The governor's 
palace, and the Palace of the Forty Pillars, 
are the only buildings that retain any si 
of their former glory. The first-named 
a dome of wonderful tile-work, a pair of 
massive carved and embossed gates of solid 
silver, a fine well-kept garden with huge 
marble tanks of water, in the centre of 
which is the Madrassa, or college, the 
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residence of the students, consisting of 


sixty queer little boxes, ten feet by six, with 
walls covered with beautiful arabesques. 

The Palace of the Forty Pillars is more 
imposing in name than in reality. There 
are, in fact, only twenty pillars, which are 
supposed to be doubled by reflection in a 
dull and somewhat dirty pool at their feet. 
The palace is a tawdry, gimcrack structure, 
painted in abominable taste, but famed 
until lately for containing the most beauti- 
ful and costly carpet in all Persia. Here 
are many pictures of Shah Abbas and of 
various incidents in his career—he is the 
most renowned and beneficent ruler Persia 
has ever had—and here also, curiously 
enough, are some old English portraits of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Ispahan, as every schoolboy knows, was 
once the capital of Persia, but it has long 
fallen from ite high estate, and now ite 
chief trade is in opium and tobacco. Some 
silks and satins are made to a not very 
considerable extent, and also sword blades 
of an inferior quality. The streets are 
narrow, but not so narrow as the twin cit 


‘of Djulpa, the Armenian settlement whi 


adjoins the old Persian capital. There the 
widest street is not ten feet across, and a 
third of the width is filled up by a deep 
ditch and a drain lined with trees. Djualpa 
is clean and well kept as compared with 
Ispahan, but it is also a city of ruins and of 
departed greatness. In the neighbourhood 
are the celebrated shaking minarets, two 
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towers of mud so constructed that any 


person standing on the roof of the building 
between them can by a slight movement 
cause both to vibrate, 

The country immediately surrounding 
Ispahan is dreary desert, but then comes a 
long stretch of cultivated land between 
Ispahan and the city of Persian 
poetry. Much of this land is given up to 
the cultivation of the poppy, and the pro- 
duction of opium is now a great and 
growing industry in Persia, where, how- 
ever, the drug is not smoked, but taken in 
the form of small pills. 

Wine-making, also, prevails more or less 
all over Persia, and is conducted in a 
primitive manner, The grapes are trodden 
out in a large enware pan, and the 
whole mass is stowed away in jars of 
twenty to thirty gallons. A little water is 
added, and in a few days fermentation 
begins. The whole is then stirred up 
twice a day for ten or twenty days, after 
which the refuse is allowed to sink to the 
bottom of the jars, and the wine is drawn 
off and bottled. It is considered fit to 
drink in about forty days. The wine of 
Shiraz is the best in Persia. It is a white 
and very sweet wine, which developes in 
thrée or four years a nutty flavour, but 
after that begins to acquire an unpleasant 
sweetness again. The fault of all the 
Persian wines seems to be excessive sweet- 
ness; but the country seems capable of 
producing good vintages with proper 
mansgement, The consumption, too, is 
considerable, notwithstanding the nppoeet 
prohibition of the Mahommedan fai 

Very curious are some of the Eastern 
domestic practices, Thus, death is as mach 
& ceremony as marriage. As soon as the 
doctors have peri nie a case hopeless, 
the friends and relations of the sick man 
crowd into his chamber, and while drinking 
tea and sherbet, and smoking their hubble- 
bubbles, watch the dying agonies of their 
friend. Such a scene is described by Mr. 
de Windt : “ The wife of the dying man sits 
at his side, occasionally holding to his 
nostrils the Persian substitute for smelling 
salts, ie., a piece of mud torn from the 
wall of the dwelling and moistened with 
cold water. As a last resource a fowl is 
often killed and placed, warm and bleeding, 
on the patient’s feet. This being of no 
avail, and death having taking place, the 
wife is led from the apartment, and the 
preparations for interment are commenced. 
Wet cotton-wool is stuffed into the mouth, 
nose, and ears of the corpse, while all pre- 
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sent witness aloud that the dead man was 
a good and true Mahommedan. The body 
is laid out, a cup of water fs placed at its 
head, and a moollah, ascending to the roof 
of the house, reads in a shrill nasal tone 
verses from the Koran. The professional 
mourners then arrive, and night and day 
is made hideous with their cries, while the 
washers of the dead proceed with their 
work.” 

About a hundred miles from 
on the road to Shiraz, is the strange rock: 
village of Jezdi-Ghast. It is built on the 
summit of a rock about half a mile long, 
cut off by a deep abyss which is crossed by | 
a drawbridge. There is but one narrow 
street, covered with striped awnings and 
wooden beams, The houses ‘are mortised 
into the rock, and all the windows face 
outwards to the desert, none towards the 
street. This place traces its history to a 
point long before the Mahommedan con- 
quest, and is inhabited by a lawless popu- 
lation of some five hundred, who aré a terror 
to the neighbouring towns and villages. 
Owing to the peculiar habit of discharging 
all the sewage of the town down the face 
of the cliff, it has been nicknamed by the 
Turks “Filth Oastle.” 

Shiraz, more than any place, comes up 
to one’s conception of what a Persian a 
ought to be—lapt in gardens, and ba 
by fountains, and languorous with the 
odours of roses and cedar. It stands ins 
beautiful fertile plain some twenty-five miles 
by twelve, surrounded by barren mountains, 
beyond which in is a dreary waste. 
Outside the walls the plain is smiling with 
fields of wheat, and barley, and maize, 
while nestling up to them are the shady 
gardens and the bowers of rose and jasmine, 
dear to Persian poets. Thirteen centuries 
ago Shiraz was founded, but during the 
last two centuries it has gone steadily 
downwards. The population is now less 
than half of what it used to be, and the 
streets which are overthrown by frequent 
earthquakes are never rebuilt. Apathy 
seems to be the “note” of the land of the 
King of Kings. Even the famous gatee— 
one of them a miracle of tile-work—are 
crumbling away, and only the mosques sre 
kept in anything like order. There are 
fifteen large ones, with gilded domef, 
besides numerous smaller edifices, and all 
are jealously guarded from the heretic. 

The climate of Shiraz is delicious, but is 
declared to be most dangerous. It is said to 
be a hotbed of disease, and is called the 
Fever-box. This is due to the miasms 
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which arises from the plains after the 
heavy spring rains, when the water stag- 


nates under a b sun. Cholera, too, 
breaks out here with fearful violence every 


as soon as they begin to accumu, 


late they are compelled by the rulers to 


Some very fine, delicate tobacco is 
grown here —tobacoo which is never 
. It is smoked in a narghileh, 
that is, through water. Here, in days 
of old, used to be some five hundred 
wesving-factories for silk and carpets. 
Now there are only ten, making a coarse 
white cotton material, and a few cheap 
rugs. There is a little glass and pottery 
ing and some work in mosaic, while 
the people of Shiraz are famed for being 
the best penmen in the East. : 
Of coarse, everybody knows that Shiraz 
was the home of Hafiz, the great poet of 
Persia, His body is buried beneath a 
block of solid marble planted in a shady 
cypress grove, just outside the city, and 
surrounded by the Garden of the Seven 
Sleepers, which is the favourite summer 
yeeoxt of tho Shirazis, An expanse of 
smooth-shaven lawn, white beds of lily 
and narcissus, marble tanks bubbling over 
with clear cold water, and gravelled paths 
inding in and out of the trees to where, a 
h yards or so distant, a sunk fence 
divides the garden from a piece of ground 
two or three acres in extent—a perfect 
jangle of trees, shrubs, and flowers. Here, 
from about four p.m. till long after sunset, 
you may see the Shirazi taking his rest 
undisturbed, save for the ripple of run- 
ning water, the sighing of the breeze 
through the branches, and croon of the 
pigeons overhead. Now and again the 
tinkle of caravan bells breaks in upon his 
nditations, or the click-click of an atten- 
dant’a pandals as he crosses the tiled floor 
of the kiosque with sherbet, coffee, or 
kajyaa; but the interruption is brief. A 
fow moments and silence again reigns 
sapreme, the perfection of rest, the acme 
of the .“‘ dolce far niente.” 
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The women of Persia are allowed more 
liberty than those of other , Oriental 
countries, and it is common enough to see 
ladies unattended in the bazaars of Ispahan 
and Shiras. The women, however, are 
ignorant and indolent, and more frail than 
faix, Indeed, we are assured that female 
beauty is rather a rarity in Persia, in spite 
of the poets. 

From Shiraz to Bashire involves a stiff 
climb over a mountain-pass, not without 
risk to life and limb, At Bushire the 
Persian Gulf is reached, with steam com- 
munication with all the world. Mr. de 
Windt, however, only took passage across 
the Galf to Sonmiani, on the shores of 
Baluchistan, and there resumed his ride. 
The coast line of Balnchistan is said 
to be six hundred miles long, and to be 
marked by just one solitary tree, which 
irk alike as a landmark and a standing 
joke. 

Not a trace of vegetation can be seen 
on the seaboard from Persian to Indian 
frontier, and just now and then a mud hut 
to show that the country is not utterly 
uninhabited. The cliffs rise steeply from 
the sea to sharp, spire-like summits, _ 

Sonmiani is a small place at which the 
steamers call to pick up such cargo as may 
be sent down from more favoured districts 
in the north It is a collection of 
dilapidated mud huts in a howling wilder- 
ness of rock and acrub. This is fairly 
typical of most of the country between 
the seaboard and Kelat, to which our 
traveller was bound, much of which had 
never before been traversed. by a European. 
There is not much temptation for another 
to follow him ek at the call of duty or 
science, for the land is bleak and the people 
uncouth. 

The Baluchs are nomads, their country 
is barren, and they have neither mant- 
factures nor commerce. Therefore, with 
the exception of Quetta, Kelat, Boila, and 
Kej, there are no towns, and Quetta is 
really a British settlement. The other | 
towns named are mere collections of 
tumble-down mud huts, with a ramshackle 
wall and fortress. The nomads live in 
tents made of bent poles covered with 
coarse camel’s-hair cloth, or dried palm 
leaves. At Beila, however, is some culti- 
vation and some appearance of trade in 
an eae aaa eke Windt found “a 
only cut an chester goods, but 
also photographs of Mra, Langtry, Ellen 
Terry, Nelly Farren,.and other popular 
actresses. 
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Kelat, which attained such prominence 
during the Russo-Asiatic scare of a few 
years ago, is a place of some fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, picturesquely situ- 
ated on the edge of a fertile plain, culti- 
vated with wheat, barley, and tobacco. 
The town is built in terraces up the sides 
of a limestone cliff, some hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The palace of the Khan 
occupies. the summit and overhangs the 
town, defended by a few imposing-looking, 
but practically useless, cannon. The 

i consists of about a thousand 
Richens, chiefly deserters, ragged and 
undisciplined. The Khan is as much afraid 
of his army as his subjects are, and to 
keep them baony allows them to periodi- 
cally raid and loot the surrounding villages. 
The town is a filthy and unhealthy one, 
and art and industry are as stagnant as 


trade. 

Mr. de Windt had an interview with the 
Khan, whose general appearance—scowling 
expression, keen, piercing black eyes, and 
eRe hooked nose—reminded him of 

ikehank’s drawing of Fagin the Jew. 
The Khan was dressed in a long, loose 
white garment, with red silk embroidery. 
He wore a white Cashmere shaw! over his 
shoulders, a conical violet silk cap, and 
a pair of pointed green morocco slippers 
turned up at the toes. Round his neck 
was a massive gold necklace, thickly 
studded with diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires. The Khan is not remarkable 
for intelligence, or for information about 
European affairs. He had never heard of 
the Russian Socialists, and the British 
Parliament was spoken of by him as a 
human being. It is said that at the 
Viceroy’s durbar at Quetta the Khan was 
shown into a dressing-room before tiffin 
was served, and immediately began to 
consume the cakes of Pears’ soap, which 
he seemed to think some ial sort of 
‘hors d’couvres!” His chief passion is 
money, which he gathers and hoards with 
all the delight of the traditional miser. 

We cannot follow Mr. de Windt further. 
One fine Sunday morning he rode into 
Quetta as the bells of the station church 
were ringing for service; and so bronzed, 
battered, and tattéred was he by long 
exposure and hardships, that the fair 
ladies and well-groomed gentlemen of 
the station ignored him as a somewhat 


raffianly -looking “native.” cf aongr he 
he took train to Bombay, and so bac 


to London, after many curious and novel 
experiences. 
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APPLES AND APPLE CULTURE. 
PART I, 


THERE was a time, and not so many 
years ago, when England stood first in the 
world for the quantity and quality of her 
apples. She has now, however, lost this 
pre-eminence. The United States exceeds 
her in quantity, and her own daughter, 
Canada, excels her in quality. There is some- 
thing humiliating for usin this fact ; but it 
is not for this alone, nor chiefly, that we wish 
to draw attention to the subject, but that 
the entire question of apple growing may 
receive additional attention. As a nation 
we cannot afford to be behind our neigh- 
bours, and we must not be content to lose 
ground as, unfortunately, we are doing. 

Before we make the suggestions we have 
to offer, it may be interesting to.glance at 
the history of the-apple and apple cultiva- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
a subject in which all are concerned, from 
the youngest child to the most venerable 

e 


sire. 
The apple is, as on all hands confessed, 
one of the most useful, most widely known, 
and best appreciated of all the fruits be- 
longing to temperate climates. In its wild 
state it is known as the crab-apple, all the 
various sorte now in use having been, as 
it is said, originally produced from the 
crab. If any doubt remained as to this, 
the fact that the crab-atock is now, as it 
has long been, very widely used for 
ing the different varieties, should settle it. 
The crab is generally distributed 
through Europe and. Western Asia, grow- 
ing in as high a latitude as Drontheim 
in Norway. The Siberian crab belongs to 
a different species. Asa rule, wherever the 
crab flourishes, the apple may be grown toad- 
vantage. We have seen the crab growing in 
elevated eens in Wales, but apple-trees 


are little cultivated there, and the cheaper 
sorts of eee are fetehed out of Hereford- 
shire in huge waggons for making -cider. 


That the apple might begrown there, at least 
in sheltered situations, may be inferred from 
the fact that, speaking generally, the apple 
may be cultivated successfully in higher 
latitudes than any other fruit, even up to 
sixty-five degrees, Ite blossoms are, how- 
ever, more susceptible of injury from frost 
than the flowers of either peach or apricot. 
Were it not that it comes into flower mach 
later than most other fruits, i¢ would be 
even a greater sufferer from night frosts, 


80 fatal to ita fruit-bearing, than is com- 
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monly the case. The apples which are 
grown in the higher latitudes of the north 
are commonly hard, small, and crabbed, 
and little suited for general use, the best 
fruit being produced in hotsummerclimates, 
such as Canada and the United States. 
Besides Europe and America, the apple is 
now cultivated in Northern India and 
China, as also in Australia and New 
Zealand 


It is probable that apples may have been 
first cultivated in Britain by the Romans, 
at the time of their occupation of the 
island ; but the names of many varieties 
indicate a French or Dutch origin of much 
later date. Two hundred years ago, Ray, 
the naturalist, enumerated seventy-csight 
varioties in cultivation in the neighbour. 
hood of London; now the number has 
been calculated at two thousand. The 
are distributed all over the country, thoug 
Devonshire, Somersetshire, Herefordshire, 
and Kent take the first rank. The writer 
has lived for years in all these counties, 
ee Somerset, and in some other 
parts of England, and moved about in 
most counties In Kent alone has 
he grown apples to any extent. His 
know and observation would give to 
Devo and: then Herefordshire the 
palm as to quantity; but to Kent, having 

alike to dessert, culinary, and cider 
fruit, the firat place should be given for 
quality and variety. And this claim for 

e garden county must be emphasized if 
Aiet bapear on ee oe This is 

y owing, g generally, to greater 
skill in cultivation, bat chiefly ie the 
much larger amount of sunshine in the 
# south-eastern county as compared with 
Devonshire and Herefordshire. In some 
parts of Kent you can find a ripe apple 
any month in the year, excepting, perhaps, 
in July, and the Gooseberry Pippin, if 
carefully stored, will keep even into that 
month. Nowhere else in the country, so 
far as the writer knows, can that be done. 

There are a large number of pippins, 
from the Ribstone downwards, As the 
| name implies (Pépin—seedling), these have 

been raised from the pips of the apple. 
They rank among the very best varieties, 
as the Woodstock Pippin, or Blenheim 
Orange, the Kin ppin, and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. na small boy, some 
fifty or 
in an old wheat stubble a seedling apple. 
He took it up and nurtured it in a flower- 
pot for ayear or two, and in a very few more 
years it grew into a respectable little tree. 
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years ago, the writer found | has 
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He gave it to a friend who was entering a 
newly built house. It grew and bore fruit, 
and he believes it was called a ‘ Lemon 
Pippin.” When it had been in that spot 
for fifty years he had an opportanity of 
seeing it; the house was empty, but the 
next door neighbour informed him it 3 


up its good reputation as a good 
bearing tree. 


g 

Some of the old varieties of apples, like 
some of the old sorts of potato, have 
almost run out, at least in some districts. 
New varieties are brought out year by 
year, and some of them are improvements 
on the old. One of the most useful of all 
the pippins is that which was sup to 
be the head of all the res e King 
Pippin. It is not that, but it is a very 
valuable variety. Like the Blenheim 
Orange, it is good all round. The trees 
come early into bearing, they suit almost 
every kind of soil ;. if the ground is good 
and the trees are not crowded, they pro- 
duoe fine, large, coloury fruit, which have 
a good flavour, and will serve as dessert 
fruit, for culinary purposes, and for cider. 
Indeed the cider made from King Pippins 
is of the very highest class. The fruit will 
keep good until Christmas; but if grown 
in a light, thin soil, not many days after 
that date. The King Pippin, too, is 
valuable as suited to light and thin soils, 
it being, as they say in Kent, “ fleet 
rooted. 99 


(August! 1891.) 


The subject of apple cultivation is now, 
and not a day too soon, coming to the 
front. In most counties we are sadly 
pei gr the times and the ee ae 
only have we not progressed, but we have 
seriously seersaraded. Much earlier in 
the century, and even before the century 
began, there was an impulse given to 
apple growing, but in few cases were they 
grown as a leading profit-producing crop ; 
and for many years, while in gentlemen’s 
gardens and in the case of some fruit- 
growers, there has been an intelligent 
endeavour to advance with the times and 
their requirements, farmers generally have 
either wholly neglected their orchards, or 
have looked after them in a careless and 
slovenly manner. They have acted un- 
reasonably in the ee of cases. 
Corn and roots they have cultivated care- 
fully ; but to their orchards little attention 
been given. Potatoes, and turnips, 
and mangolds have been manured and well 
attended to; bat the apple-trees have been 
left very much to look after themselves. 
In some cases the orchards have grown into 
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forests; in others the trees have been blown 
into all sorte of positions, and not a few 
have been laid , or even blown up 
by the roots, and have lain lingeritig out a 
useless existence, and, when dead, have been 
suifered to decay on the ground, and be- 


small, while, as it grew mainly. at the 
top, the wind would save the trouble of 


ering. 
In reference to apple ‘growing, it might 
be well to say a few words in velation to 
aspect, soil, sorts, planting, and general 
treatment, including praning, manaring, 
and general care-taking. | 

As apples never can come to fall per- 
fection without plenty of sun, it is obvious 
that a good aspect is important, Level 
ground will generally be found best for 
orcharding, as all operations can be con- 
ducted more conveniently, and the trees, 
when in well-kept order, standing in lines 
in all directions, present a better appear- 
ance. But if the orchard must be on the 
slope, by all means let it have a south aspect, 
not west or north-west, as it would be open 
to the high winds which often prevail in 
the autumn; not north or north-east, as 
then it would be the more exposed to the 
4 frosts which often come in May ; not east, 
for, besides other reasons, the trees would 
be the easier prey of the blighting winds 
of spring-time, In rather wet ground an 
orchard on the slope would anffer less from 
want of ing. 

If you come to soil, there are few parts 
of England where the soil is unsuitable 
for apples; but then the soil must be 
properly treated. Whatever you plant or 
sow, the must be prepared to 
receive it, or it will not do weil, even if 
it grows ; and fruit-trees are no exception 
to the rule. And yet men that take care 
to have what they call “a good season” 
for their wheat, and barley, and oats, and 
turnips, will “stick in”—we do not call 
it planting—a young fruit-tree with no 
preparation at all, or next to none, and 
as little pains. 

One very impertant thing in making an 
apple orchard, is to suit your sorta to the 
noil and the climate. Even in so small 
@ country as England, there are consider- 
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able varieties in climate as well as soil, 
and as climate affects the quality and 
texture of the wool of the sheep—the 
wool being heavier in cold, and 

and finer in warm climates — so : 
soil and climate affect the apple, both .in 
appearance and time of ripening, As an 
illustration of this, the writer may remark 


thet he has an apple-tree, which is part 
of one that was root grafted some twenty 
years or more ago in Kent, In 1875 


it was planted in Herefordshire, where it 
made.only moderate growth, though the 
soil was good, Its rather ill-shapen form 
suggested the idea of dividing the tree at 
the root—not a plan to be reco 

though it has answered. very well—and it 
was £0 divided, and seven years ago one part 
was planted and has flourished in Surrey, 
while the other on has developed into 
a good tree in Herefordshire. The point 
is this, that the portion planted in a light 
soil in Surrey, while obviously the same 
in kind, is more coloury, ripens earlier, 
but does not keep so long. ving more 
sun, however, the apple is sweeter. The 
old Ribastone Pippin has—if we may so 
say—a vory critical taste as to soil. It is 
commonly reputed to be, even when all 
circumstances favour it, a very “ rtf 
bearer,” but when the super-soil is 
suited or its roots get down into a dis 
agreeable subsoil, the tree “dies back ’ at 
the ends of the branches, and the efforts 
at fruiting are more or less abortive. It 
must be remembered that what food is to 
the animal, the soil is to the tree ; its food 
is there. The sun warms, fructifies, and 
sweetens, and also gives colour to the fruit ; 
but in the soil is its food; and the roots 
should be so distributed that the tiny 
mouths at the ends of the rootlets should 
have unobstructed opportunity of imbibing 
the nutriment of the soil by means of the 
rains which hold that nutritive matter in 
solution. Into the questions relating 
to early, late, and medium varieties, as 
also the fitness of any particular sort or 
sorts for certain soils, our space will not 
allow us to go; a respectable and practical 
n or an intelligent apple grower 
will be able to advise any novice. 

The matter of planting is a very impor- 
tant one—it is, in fact, almost Teta: 
for, all other conditions being favo 
careless or slovenly planting will render all 
efforte at frait growing more or less abor- 
tive. All trees for the orchard or garden, 
and whether dwarf, half-dwarf, pyramidal, 
espalier, or standard, should be planted 
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in rows or lines. The roots below will | 


require as much spread as the branches 
above. The larger roots are intended to 
fix the tree firmly in the ground, and to 
be the broad channels of nutriment to 
which the smaller roots contribute what 
they derive from the soil. The writer was 
once told by a man of nearly three-score, 
who had lived in the country all his life, 
that if the tap-root—the radicle or first 
root of the germinating seed, which strikes 
down like a carrot—of an apple-tree be 
ca6, it will never bear. Now this is the 
very reverse of true, A tree will never 
bear satisfactorily if the tap-root be not 
cat: The tap-root serves its purpose while 
plants are in the first stages of existence ; 
but after the laterals are thrown out of it, 
its use is mainly at an end, and it must be 
cut so as to prevent its striking down into 
the subsoil, which often is cold, ungenial, 
and dead. Thousands of years ago, in the 
time of Job, who employs the figure of a 
growing tree as an emblem of 
his former prosperity, experience taught 
people what common-sense should tell them 
now, that the roots of a tree, especially a 
fruit-tree, must be * out,” so as to 
have the full benefit of rains, and dews, 
and sun: ‘My root was oy out (Heb. 
opened) by the waters, and the dew lay all 
ae upon my branch.” (Job xxix, 19.) 

e have seen people dig a hole about 
the size of a small earthen pan, in 
which to set a tree which is to stand, and 
grow, and bear fruit for generations ; and 
we have seen gardeners even cramp up the 
roots in this small hole, and afterwards 
wonder that the tree did not grow. How 
could it? No; if there is to be growth, 
there must be freedom. The hole must be 
larger and deeper than the tree alone 
requires, in order that brick-ends, stones, 
and such like may form a kind of founda- 
tion iahidangre pipe aa aig laced. A 
nurseryman to e writer, not long since, 
that a recent correspondent of - horti- 
eultural journal recommends that a sheet 


journ 
of iron should be placed for the tree | born 


to be planted on. Of the practical value 
of this suggestion we offer no opinion, 
but we have proved the other plan to be 
sound and good. There is no chance of 
the tap-root ing down, nor of the 
laterals getting down too far below the 
surface, and the bricks and stones act as 
8 drain, and yet retain a coolness in hot 
weather 


Every fresh-planted tree should have two 
strong stakes, or at least one, to which the 
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tree should he securely fastened, but care 
should be taken that there be no abrasion of 
the bark. Peas, potatoes, turnips or other § 
roots may be cultivated as an undercrop, as 
also any kind of small fruit, such as currants 
or gooseberries. If it is intended to lay the 
down for grass, there should be 

three or four years of tillage, with a free 
use of manure, before it is sown with grass ; 
but the plan of growing grass beneath fruit- 
trees is not so commonly followed now as 
formerly ; fruit is required, and finds a 
ready market, if not too far from London 
or a large town, black-currants paying 
better than red or gooseberries. 

The general treatment of an apple 
orchard includes praning, manuring, and 
general care-taking. Into the detail of 
praning we have not space to go ; ? 
may remark that without ul pruning 
no tree will do well; but, of. course; a 
standard requires less than a pyramid or & 
bash. It is a common fault to plant too 
thickly. The writer had an orchard of 
that character some years ago. The fruit 
was small in many cases, ill-coloured, and 
often . The Covent Garden sales- 
men would not look at them; so the best 
were picked ont, and the rest ground for 
cider. To remedy this the axe, saw, 
mattock, and pruning-knife went to work ; 
every second tree was removed, or headed 
down and grafted, and superfluous boughs 
removed from those that remained, with 
the reault that fine, large, well-coloured, sale- 
able apples, more in bulk if less in number 
than before, were produced. There was 
now ample room for rows of black-currants 
and gooeeberries, and as these were well 
dressed every winter with strong liquid 
manure, the fruit of the orchard was 
doubled, or more than doubled in value. 

But hardly any precaution will effectually 
prevent blight. The trees may bloom and 
look very promising, but in a few days the 
hopes of the grower may be blasted. The 
insect whose eggs were laid the previous 
summer will suddenly appear with new- 
energy, or crawl up the tree 
from its hybernation below, and make 
taiserable havoc of one’s expectation. A 
friend recently related the story of a 
Somersetahire farmer, who had a large 
orchard. One morning in the spring he 
said to his spouse: 

‘t Woife, I be zure us’ll have a bundred 
hogsheds (hogshesds) of cider thie year.” 

‘Do ’e think zo?” said she, 

“Yeas, I do;” said he, “but I bayn’t 
zure not till arter Tarnton fair,” ‘ 
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Taunton fair came and went, and then 
the tale was altered. 

“t Woife,” said the farmer, “I told ’e us’d 
have a hundred hogsheds o’ cider ; but the 
blight ha’ come, and us won't have one.” 

Remedies againat blight. are various, 
just as the insect pests are many. Wash- 
ing the trunk and limbs with a thick lime- 
wash is good in some cases, and at least 
checks the growth of moss, besides giving 
a healthy stimulus to the tree; burning 
weeds and other rubbish which make thick 
smoke under or among the trees, is also a 
potent. remedy against the encroachment 
of insects, es y when done when the 
bloseom has just fallen or is falling. But 
there is no remedy for late frosts and east 
winds, which probably.do more harm that 
all the various kinds of insects put 


ther. 

ger after all said and done, if the farmer 
is not a thinking man, if he does not under- 
stand his calling, and if he is content to 
let things go as they may, without troubling 
himself with the reason why, he must 
be content to play a losing game. As a 
rule the American farmers are moving on 
better lines, and their success ehould 
remove the scales from the eyes of the 
large number in this country who reason 
only on the principle that what has been 
is to be. It is a pity that such dullards 
and sluggards should succeed, as otherwise 
there would be a premium on slothfulness, 
and the impetus to progress and improve- 
ment would be destroyed. 


{August 15, 1801.) 





THE SURREY SIDE. 
SOME FAMOUS GARDENS, 


VAUXHALL is still in existence; don’t 
we hear the monotonous chant of the 
railway porters they slam the 
carriage 
only”—and there is Vauxhall Bridge as 
everybody knows, one of the plain and 
ugly iron structures of the early part of the 
century ; but the traces of the old gardens 
of delight, the Elysian fields of the writers 
of a century ago, are few and far be- 
Tos The Poa resembles rather 

or other gloomy regions, with 
railway viaducte daxkening the air, 
and gas-works, iron-works, and factories of 
all kinds, as general surroundings, amo 
which rows of pallid warehouses, with a 
painful uniformity about them, are aligned 
apon the ancient walks and terraces of 
Vauxhall Gardens, 
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as 
doors— Vauxhall and Waterloo | Garde 
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The original Vaux or Fawkes, or, as it 
was often spelt, Fox Hall, an ancient 
manor house, with noble grounds attached 
to it, is connected in popular traditions 
with the famous Guy Fawkes and the 
notable Gunpowder Plot. The conspirators 
no doubt occupied a house, and stored 
their powder, on the banks of the river 
close by ; but antiquarians say that here is 
the palace of the Norman Fulkes de Breauté, 
from whom the ancient family of Fawkes 
claim descent. But Guy himself was a 
cadet of this distinguished family, and 
80 we come round to the Plot again. 
But if there be anything in all this, 
it is a curious coincidence that in 1615 
the manor was in the possession of the 
widow of John Fawkes, who had been 
neither baron nor knight, but simply citizen 
and vintner. 

In any case, the gardens of Vauxhall 
started on an independent existence, as 
public pleasure grounds, soon after the 
Restoration. John Evelyn mentions them 
in 1661 as “The new Spring Gardens at 
Lambeth, a pretty contrived plantation.” 
They must not be confounded with the 
old Spring Gardens, in the same parish, 
which were in existence, with a bowling 
green and Royal keeper, in Charles the 
Firat’s time, and which were closed by that 
monarch on account of the dissolute man- 
ners prevalent there ; when their diversions 
were transferred to the Spring Gardens 
“behind the Mewse,” that is to the site, 
that still bears the name, by Charing Croas. 
Pepys goes there about the same time 
‘To hear the nightingales and other birds, 
and here fiddles, and there a harp.” The 
Spectator introduces us to Vauxhall in May, 
1712, Addison himself being the writer, who 
was not an unfrequent visitor to the 
gardens. He had promised Sir 
de Coverley to go by water to Spring 
“Sy ns in case oe a eae eveni 

6 evening promi air, an Ss 
Roger was punctual. We see iS crowd 
oe at Temple Stairs, all eager for 
a fare, 

The Spectator, who after running the 
gauntlet of Thames ribaldry which excites 
the pain and indignation of the worthy 
knight, brings us to the gardens, and bids 
us notice “the choirs of birds that sung 
upon the trees and the loose tribe of people 


ng | that walked under their shade.” The night- 


ingales, however, seem hardly to have 
realised the descriptions of the advertise- 
ments; and Sir Roger, on leaving the 
gardens, severely intimates to the mistress 
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of the house, who sat at the bar, that he 
wants more nightingales. 

From the date of the Spectator’s visit, 
little is heard of Vauxhall till 1730, when 
the gardens were purchased by Jonathan 
Tyers who soon contrived to make the 

famous, and to lay the foundations 

of a handsome fortune on his own account. 
Tyers was a wax chandler from Bermondsey, 
it is said, and took the gardens on the 
advice of his friend William Hogarth, the 
painter, who subsequently adorned many 
of the supper boxes that formed one of 
the chief attractions of the place with 
designs from his own pencil. 

oe it feo and an ae 
e ens, in 1732, by a 
| aconbly which he termed “the rEotto 
al-fresco.” The ridotto is defined, at a 
later period, by Lord Byron in “‘ Beppo.” 

Where dance and ad de aa 

se : 
Its proper atae perhaps wea oe veo ; 

But ’s of no importance to my strain. 

*Tis on a smaller scale, like our Vauxhall, 

Excepting that it can’t be spoilt by rain. 

This last indeed was, in later years, the 
curse of Vauxrhal). Some offended deity 
seemed to lie in wait and pull the string 
of the shower-bath whenever Vauxhall 
was en féte. Farmers in want of rain 
would pray for the opening of Vauxhall, 
and its bad weather was as proverbial in 
its time as the Queen’s fine weather is 
now. But in the days of Jonathan Tyers 
a cycle of warm, seasonable summers 
assured the prosperity of Vauxhall. The 
place became the height of fashion. Its 
broad, formal walks were crowded with 
the beanx and wits, all the patched and 
powdered beauties of Court and city rustled 
in their silks and satins, under the shade 
of its trees. You might stroll along the 
walk of Triumphal Arches among the 
rank and fashion of the hour, or e@ 
the reigning beauty as she rested in the 
temple of Comus, where was a sham, 
ruined aqueduct in the background, and 
the ruins of Palmyra in the distance. 
Then there were rural downs with thickets 
of musical bushes, where musicians were 
concealed underground, to surprise and 
delight the company. But this latter 
practice discontinued, we are told, as 
the damp did harm to the instruments, 
the feclings of the fiddlers not being 
reckoned, it seems, of any account. When 
darkness came on there was the music- 
room or rotunda, with its gilded columns 
and sparkling roof, and the lamps that 
gleamed softly among the trees, and the 
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sing tra outlined in sparkling stars of 
ight, 

After the music came supper. Supper 
in Gothic pavilions adorned with Hogarth’s 
rin unui or re cay cal am- § 

tious gs, scenes from espeare, 
battle pieces, a gallery of British heroes. F 
This last by the way was in the Rotunda, | 
and about the painting of it a little } 
anecdote is told which is characteristic 
of the period. Among British heroes, } 
who s0 well entitled to a place as the } 
Markis o’ Granby, whose rubicund face 
was destined to adorn so many hostelries 
besides that of the great Mr. Weller? The Ff 
Marquis is more often heard of than seen; 
but he is at Vauxhall, and 
Tyers obsequiously requests that his noble 
guest will grant his artist, a celebrated 
artist, Mr. Hayman, a sitting. The 
Marquis had heard of Hayman, and 
promises to visit him. In offect he pre- 
sents himself at the studio. He has long 
heard of Hayman’s reputation—the artist | 
bows—as one of the best boxers of Tom 
Broughton’s school. The Marquis him- | 
self had formerly some little prowess in 
that line, and has often longed to measure 
himself with a boxer of renown. “A set 
to, and then a sitting.” These are his 
lordship’s terms from which there is no 
abatement. Hayman urges his mature 
years, his gout—but all] in vain. The 
Marquis himself is no chicken, and he 
too is a martyr to gout. They pull off 
their coats and square at other ; 
the artist commences with due to 
the countenance of his noble sitter till, 
heated with the contest, he ends by knock- 
ing the ee through an unfinished 
Satie © cea ca cera 
a shower 0 t-pots and easels. 6 
noise brings up Madame Hayman, who 
gives each of the combatants a good 
shaking and sets them on their legs again. 

To return to the supper parties in the 
painted boxes, say such a party as that 
described by Horace Walpole, who visits 
Vauxhall in 1750 with a bevy of fine 
ladies. There we may see Lady Petersham, 
who pulls off her mittens and tucks up her 
sleeves while she stews the seven chickens 
in a china dish over the lamp, assisted by 
Betty the fruit-girl, who waite at table. 
These were Vauxhall chickens, you will 
remember, “ half-a-crown a-piece, and no 
bigger than a sparrow,” as a frugal country 
eqaire exclaims, who sups in an sdjoining 
box. The Grub Street author contents 
himself with bread and cheese and porter, 


1 hall 


1€2 


and sups for sixpence. All classes are 
mingled in this general gathering, for the 
cost of admission is only a shilling, and a 
certain propriety of dress is ‘the only quali- 
fication for admittance to the scene of 
fashionable a. Swords must not be 
worn, says an,edict; but they are worm, 
nevertheless, and sometimesdrawn, although 
on the whole order seems to have been 
very well maintained. 

The fashionable world has never been 
noted for keeping. early hours, and Vaux- 
modelled itself accordingly. The 
gardens opened at nine o'clock, and then 
; on, 8 fine summer’s evening charming was 
I the ee afforded by the bright river, 

crowded with boats and barges, filled with 
people in the brightest of evening cos- 
tumes, with music on the water, and songs 
. and laughter everywhere in the air. Till 
- 17650, when Wostminster Bridge was built, 
" the only practical access to Vauxhall from 
the fashionable part of London was by 
‘water; but people of mode and distinction 
wi be conveyed to Millbank in their 
‘ chairs, where three ferry boats, reserved 
: exclusive for chairs, would ply backwards 
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charm of Vauxhall, if they did not banish 
the nightingales, which were atill adver. 
tised as attractions. 

And as the century grew older, too, the 


‘seasons seem to have changed,a little, 


Vauxhall opened in May, and now it gives 
one a shiver to think of an open-air féte 
in that chilly month The opening of 
Vauxhall had more than once tq be post- 
poned on account of bad weather, yet 
substantial prosperity still attended the 
place, and when Jonathan Tryers died, 
in 1767, he left a substantial fortune, in- 
cluding the gardens, to be divided among 
his four children. Tyers himself was some- 
things of acharacter. Born to contribute 
in Johnson's sonorous phrase .“‘to the 
gaiety of Nations ”—and hemade the name 
of Vauxhall celebrated all over Europe! 
so that in Paris we have “le Va 

populaire,” as a description of fétes given 
on.the Boulevards, and there was a Vauz- 
hall of the Foire S. Germain, while the 
Hague had its Vauxhall, as, no doubt, 
have other European capitale—Tyers was 
nevertheless a sober, melancholy man. His 
favourite reading would be the “ Night | 





and forwards till five o'clock in the morn-| Thoughts” and Blair’s “Grave,” with “Dre- 
i lincourt on Death” as an alternative. He 
had a fine country house on the bill above 
Dorking, where now shines the while 
mansion of the Cubitta, and its grounds 
were adorned in edifying contrast to gay 
Vauxhall with all kinds of mortuary 
emblems, <A grotto led to the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, adorned with skulls 


i t patron of Vaux- 
‘hall ; him, attended by the 
| lords and ladies of his Court, coming to 

Vauxhall in his barge, listening to a concert 
lof music, dancing in the great room, and re- 
. tarning at midnight to Whitehall, attended 
, by a “concert of trumpets and French 


horns on the river.” 
- In these days silver tickets were sold at 
, twenty-five shillings, which admitted two 
‘people to the gardens which were open 
three days a week, for the season, which 
from May to the end of 

Bat in 1740 the prica was raised to two 
‘guineas. As the tickets wore transferable, 
the practice arose of letting them out for 
hire, and at various taverns on the route a 
ticket admitting two might be hired for 
.the night for a shilling, on leaving a 
‘sufficient deposit for its retarn. 
When Westminster Bridge was opened, 
‘in 1750, Tyers constructed a temporary 
private carriage-drive from the foot of the 
bridge to Vauxhall; and such was the 
pressure of the great world to avail itself 
of the new route, that, on the opening 
night, the line of coaches reached from 
Vauxhall to beyond Lambeth Ohurch, a 
‘ distance of more than a mile, 

But the new bridge and the new roads 
seem to have destroyed some of the rural 


and bones, while in an alcove were | 
paintings of various painful deathbed 
scenes, 

The son of Vauxhall Jonathan was Tom 
Tyers, well known to Boswell and John- 
son and the literary set of that day, and 
he is described in No. 48 of the “ Idler” as 
Tom Restless. But the management of 
the gardens fall into the hands of Bryant 
Barrett, who had married one of Jonathan's | 
daughters. And from this time Vauxhall 
was carried on, very much on the strength 
of its former reputation, and without much 
effort to adapt it to the ing tastes 
of the age. oe illustration of this 
period is found in a ‘Vauxhall Fray,” 
which occurred in 1773, and occu 
public attention for a time to the ex 
clusion of such trifles as the troubles in 
the American Colonies, which were then 
coming to a 

The lovely actress, Mrs. Hartley, who 
was as good and amiable as she was 
beautiful, was one night at Vauxhall in 
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company with her husband, the elder 
Colman, and a stout and sturdy parson of 
dramatic sympathies, the Reverend Mr. 
Bates. While listening to the music, the 
actross was annoyed by the rude behaviour 
of a knot of gilded youths, the Macaronis 
of the period—a set of effeminate dandies, 
who seem to have resembled the “ ies” 
of a more recent in their ways. 
These youths, by persistent and confident 
staring, seemed determined, in the words 
of a metrical version of the affair, 


:¢ To give affront, which is not common 
Unto the sweetest, fairest woman. . 


As Mrs. Hartley openly expressed her 
annoyanoe, the gallant Bates interposed 
his stalwart person, drawing upon himself 
the unesers of the Macaronis whom he then 
1 d ted asa “net of impudent 

” ican resenting 
ra designation, and wing Mr. ne 
an on, the parson energeti 
pied ate the noee off the face of 
any one who annoyed him or his com- 
panions, and he seemed to be quitecapable of 
fulfillmg the threat. Then began a “row.” 
The youths of eae in defence 
of their order, ile Mr. Bates was 
sustained by the general public; and as 
Mr. Bates seems to bave been unsurpassed 
in power of chaff and repartee—the moat 
brilliant speech recorded of the Macaronis 
bemg “Twig the curate !”—and pre-eminent 
in Shyaioal prowess, the Macaronis ap- 
peared to have been overpowered on all 
sides, and effected a retreat after exchang- 

ing cartels of defiance with the enemy. 

Among the dandies was one Captain 
Oroftes of Burgoyne’s horse, his Colonel him- 
self being a dramatic author and destined to 
become famous for defeat and surrender 
in the coming American war. As a 
soldier, Oroftes could not sit down under 
insult. Still the cloth of his assailant 

tected him. 

‘Not at all!” said the gallant Bates. 
He waived all considerations of that kind, 
and would meet Oroftes where he pleased, 
and the sooner the better. Pistols 
were obtained and the parties and their 
seconds had arranged to drive down to 
rege coe or Lire Neer 

serve their purpose. e Captain’s 
friend, who had shared in the row, though 
not it seems in the insult to the lady, was 
the Hon. Tom Lyttleton, a youth of genius 
whom some modern critics have even 
sought to identify as “Junius” of the 
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were joined by the Hon. Fitzgerald, who, 
it seoms, was in the row as the ballad 
testifies : 

Bat many ills do him environ 

And such Viseccon cae canary 

For gazing npoe Madan Hartley. 
Now Fitzgerald was a noted duellist, he 
had been “out” any namber of times, and 
on one of these occasions had had the 
crown of his head carried off by « pistol 
bullet. Bat on this occasion he represented 
his friend Captain Mills, who also held 
himself fnsulted, and who insisted on 
instant reparation. Bat here Tom Lyttleton 
in . He pronounced that Bates 
conld riot be expected to fight the whole 
party, and for his part he thought his 

ends had behaved foolishly, and the 
parson very pluckily; and so advised his 
men to shake hands and make it up with 
mutual apologies, And this they did; 
Pareon Bates and the bold Captain. 
Captain Mills still remained unsatisfied, 
but he did not, Fitsgerald ined, how- 
ever, care to fight with deadly weapons, but 
would give the bold parson a thrash- 
ing with his fiste, and if the parson would 
not fight him in a regular set-to, why then 
he would follow him and beat him in 
the streots. So, as Mr. Bates explained 
half-apologetically, for the sake of peace 
and quictness, he agreed to give the Captain 
the satisfaction he desired. They met 
at once and fought in a public room, the 
mere parson scoring here once more, 
ocking his opponent out of time in about 

half an hour, and sending him home 
in a coach with both eyes closed up. 
Mr. Bates had hardly received a scratch, 
and came up to time next morning for 
breakfast with the Honourable Tom, who 
seems to have conceived a genuine admira- 
tion for the parson’s prowess. 

Then the newspapers get hold of the 
affair, and the “ Morning Chronicle” of the 
twenty-seventh of July gives ft an impor- 
tant place in its columns, and Mr. Bates has 
to give a corrected version of the matter, 
and the Macaronis rejoin. Then the 
parson makes a discovery. The Captain 
Mills whom he thrashed was no Captain at 
all, but a hired bruiser, to whom Fitzgerald 
had promised twenty guineas if he gave 
the parson a thr ; and the pug- 
nacious Bates makes the most of this, 
characterises his assailants, and pretty 
jastly, as cowards and assassins, and 
generally geta the best of it all round in 


celebrated letters. Bat here the party| this literary war. All the world takes 
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sides one way or the other. Even the 
French Court takes an interest in the 
matter, and couriers pass to and fro with 
the latest details, Finally we must 
crown honest Parson Bates as the victor 
of Vauxhall, and hope that somebody made 
him a Dean at least, or that, anyhow, a 
good benefice rewarded his prowess. 

From this time Vauxhall goes on in the 
old way, but rather on the declining scale. 
Country people visited the place, and 
talked about it all their lives afterwards, 
as all that was the embodiment of gaiety, 
and brilliance, and extravagance. Bat 
people who went there a good deal 
to yawn over it. Other gardens, which 
offered more novelties in the way of enter- 
tainments, began to compete with it. The 
‘Dog and Duck,” which occupied the site 
where Bedlam new stands, for a time 
attracted the fashion, As Bargoyne, of 
American fame, or perhaps Garrick, who 
wrote his prologue, sings : 

St. George’s Fields, with taste and fashion struck, 
Display Arcadia at the ‘“‘ Dog and Duck.” 


It was old Sampson, one of Astley’s 
moet prominent rivals, who, leaving the 
“Three Hats” at Islington opened a 
circle for horsemanship in the grounds of 
the “ Dog and Duck,” and attracted crowds 
But Barrett of Vauxhall, who 
J. P., managed, by his in- 
fluence with his brother magistrates, to get 
the license withdrawn from the ‘ Dog and 
Dack,” and Vauxhall was relieved from 
the d us rivalry. Bat ‘the family ” 
finally disposed of Vauxhall Gardens in 
the year 1821, at a price of about thirty 
thousand pounds, and they were opened 
next year with great éclat by one Bish, a 
lottery contractor, with whom _ were 
associated Fred Gye and Richard Hughes. 

The new venture had ite own organ, 
‘The Vauxhall Observer,” which an- 
nounced not only concerts with extras in 
the way of fireworks, pandean bands, etc., 
but also stage performances, rope dancers, 
theatrical imitations, etc. The stage for 
ballets was in the cross walk The Moorish 
Palace for rope dancing, and Cosmoramas 
terminated the grand south walk. Then 
there was the Bay of Naples, and Mount 
Vesuvius as a set piece, and all the attrac- 
tions of the Vauxhall cuisine and cellars, 
ham and chickens, punch, burnt sherry, 
burnt port; but the prices were woefully 
enhanced. The chicken, formerly thought 
dear at half-a-crown, became four shillings, 
| arrack punch was twelve shillings a quart, 
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and the prices of wines doubled or trebled. 
Admission was three and six a head, and 
afterwards four shillings. 

Bat by the year 1840 the whole affair 
was b pt. Bad weather still persis. 
tently persecuted Vauxhall, and a poet of 
the period records in halting numbers, 

crete Se a 
Few folks have ea ee 
Outside the gardens, and nobody within. 

Then comes the latest period of Vaur- 
hall, when it was spaniel, th renewed | 
éclat, by Andrews, Mitchell, and Alfred 
Bann, the impressario, and the favourite 
poet of Mr. Panch, who came into literary 
existence in the same year. Jullien held 
the baton as conductor. The conventional 
ten or twenty thousand extra lamps were | 
continually turned on, and the attractions 
of the night are epitomised by the poet 
Bann himself in the Vauxhall papers 

Of this period may be recorded “one 
famous night in the summer of 1849,” 
when, as Forster relates in his bi y 
of Charles Dickens, “ with Talfourd, Edwin 
Landseer, and Stanfield, we went to the 
Battle of Waterloo at Vauxhall.” The 
Dake himself was there “ in a bright, white 
overcoat,” accompanied by the ladies of 
his family, ‘‘and everybody cheering and 
clearing the way before him.” If Mr. 
Forster's memory is to be trusted, young 
Hernandez and a circus were part of the 
attractions of the evening ; but the Battle 
of Waterloo was tedious, and Talfourd 
repeatedly ejaculated, after the alleged 
precedent of the great Duke, “ Would that 
the Prussians were here |” 

From this time Vauxhall struggled o», 
a good deal overmatched by the more 
vigorous management of Cremorne, some 
times opened for a season and sometimes 
closed. Its last season was in 1856, with 
a circus, fireworks, and other attractions. 
Believe one who was there, that it seemed 
rather a dull Cremorne, as far as the enter- 
tainments went; but there was the old 
orchestra with its myriad lamps, the 
pavilions and supper boxes. Hayman's 
and Hogarth’s pictures had been sold long 

o, and the whole place had rather 4 

ostly, ancient appearance, And the 
in soaking downpour of rain came the end 
of it all, the last lamp extinguished, and 
the scene of more than two centuries of 
festivity closed for ever. 
soe is a 80 er a said a 

e Surrey Gardens, although many people 
yet living remember theme as a pleasant 
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place of resort up Kennington way. These 
were Zoological Gardens first and chiefly, 
and may boast of distinguished lineage, 


for when the Royal Menagerie in the 


Tower was dis , many of the animals 
were obtained by 
tablished his once well-known collection 
in Exeter Change. When the Change was 
pulled down, after a temporary sojourn 
at the King’s Mows, now Charing Cross, 
Cross procured the Manor House grounds 


at Walworth, consisting of fifteen acres of 
The lake was a 


land = three - water. 

picasant feature, and gave great 
effect to the firework displays upon it. 
Bat for a long time the gardens placed 
their reliance upon zoology, and a very 
excellent collection of animals was shown, 
at one time competed with the ente’ 
Park collection, at all events in carnivora. 
A famous unicorn was a great attraction 
in 1834. Bat it was found impossible to 
‘trope in” the publicwith zoology, and erup- 
tions of Vesuvius, and other light enter- 
tainments were provided, with bombard- 
ments and sieges as time went on. Bat 
the whole affair was sold up in 1856, and 
a great music hall erected, where concerts 
were given for a time ; and then Mr. Spur- 
geon had it for Sanday services while his 
‘‘Tabernaclo” was being built, and here 
thronged the duchesses and people of 
fashion to hear the young lion of the 
a Soon after Mr. Spurgeon had left 
t the music hall was burnt down, but was 
rebuilt and opened again in 1861. Bat 
the grounds were soon after sold and built 
over, and model dwellings and rows of new 
houses now occupy the site of Surrey 
Gardens, and people might paes a dozen 
times without dreaming that here were 
once shady groves and a shining lake, 
with walks, and parterres, and pleasant 
seats occupied by family groups, or dream- 
ing youth, or lovelorn maidens, as it used 
to be in days gone by. 


MRS. DAWE’S LADY-HELP. 


Br BARBARA DEMPSTER. 


Author of “Through Gates of Gold,” ‘A Dead Hand,” 
‘A Spring Moon,” "His Guardian’s Wife,” “Those People,” 
etc., ete. 
—»—_— 
CHAPTER III, 
THE next day was intensely hot. 


Miss Smith was up by six. It was her 
only chance of getting through all that was 
to be done. The Bishop was to arrive 
on Friday afternoon. All the cooking that 
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could be done was to be done on Thursday, 
leaving only what was absolutely necessary 
for the next. All the rooms too were to be 
set in order so that the Friday might be free 
from flurry and bustle. en the Dawes 
assembled round the breakfast-table, Miss 
Smith had already done three hours’ good 
work. After breakfast she again. 
Mra. Dawe helped a little, but she had 
a variety of other business to attend to, 
and left to Miss Smith most of the 
domestic arrangements, Martha, flurried, 
excited, hysterical, was incapable of doing 
anything except what was wrong. The 
woman who came from the village to 
assist, was stupid and alow. The girls were 
going to a tennis party in the afternoon, 
and were reserving themselves for its 
fatigue. Minniespent the morning trimming 
a hat, appealing constantly to Miss Smith 
for advice, and Gwen shut herself up in 
her room to write letters, 

Mr. Dawe, who never neglected his 
work, was in his parish all the morning. 

Mr. James Brown, who seemed the very 
laziest young man that ever lived—though, 
as Dawe never failed to remark, i 
was not too lazy to put a fork to his mouth 
at other people’s expense—sat in one of 
the big wicker chairs in the hall the whole 
morning. He lay back in his chair, by the 
open door, his eyes half closed, his pipe in 
his mouth, the newspaper unread by his 
side, the hot, drowsy stillness of the sum- 
mer day outside apparently soothing him 
into a state of blissful contentment, from 
which not even the sharp tongue of his 
cousin Minnie could rouse him. Even 
Miss Smith, busy, worried, found time to 
wonder at his indolence as she came and 
went through the hall, or passed from 
looking after things in the kitchen, to 
superintend and assist upstairs, 

Luncheon time came. She was literally 
too tired to eat. The heat was oppressive, 
her head was aching, and ins of com- 
ing to table, she went up to her room and 
laid down for half an hour. 

She rose uurefreshed, with throbbing 
nerves, and went downstairs again. The 
girle, loo fresh and dainty as two 
blush roses, in their pink muslins, drove 
off to their cerca party, Gwen expressing 
a hope, as she passed, to Miss Smith, who 
stood pale and heavy-eyed in the hall, 
that she would not get too tired with all 
the work. 

A curious muffled sound seemed to come 


from the direction of Mr. James Brown, 


who was standing near, holding his cousins’ | 
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parasols and dust-cloake, which he was to 
carry to the pony-carriage for them. But 
when Miss Smith looked up quickly, he 
was lounging off to the door, and, a few 
moments later, he was carefally arranging 
the girls in the trap. 

When he returned into the house, he 
dropped into the easy-chair aguin, and, 
drawing out his pipe, leant back, apparently 
contemplating spending the afternoon as 
he had done the morning. Miss Smith 
glanced at him, something faintly con- 
temptuous breaking the pale suppressed 
weariness of her face. 

Then she retreated to make the jellies 
and cakes. 

Mrs, Dawe said she had important let- 
ters to write, and retired to her bedroom, 
locking herself in, that no one might come 
and disturb her. If orders were wanted, 
they could be had from Miss Smith. Mr. 
Dawe retreated to his study—to compose 
his sermon. 

A quarter of an hour later, if any curious 
person had lingered a few moments out- 
side their respective doors, peaceful, 
muffled sounds might have been caught, 
which would have suggested the suspicion 
that letters and sermons had a 
peculiarly soothing effect upon Mr. and 
Mrs, Dawe’s active brains. 

It was half-past four o'clock. The sun’s 
rays seemed to fall hotter and hotter upon 
the country Vicarage. 

Even in the stone-flagged dairy, where 
Miss Smith was making her jellies, the 
heat seemed to grow every moment more 
unbearable, The nerves in her head were 
throbbing and beating like sledge-hammers, 
It seemed as if a tight band of hot iron 
were slowly closing round her temples. 
The moulds began to waver in a strange 
J uncertain fashion before her eyes, which 
4 seeming irregularity of conduct was only 
momentarily checked by an iron-willed 
effort on Smith’s part to conquer the 
faintness stealing over her. She would 
| finish the jellies and get the cakes out of 
the kitchen oven, and —— 

Even Miss Smith’s and high-bred 
powers of self-control had their limit. 

She suddenly staggered, wavered to and 
fro, and then fell. 

When she recovered consciousness, she 
was lying on the turfed bank, outside the 

oor. 
er face and hands were wet, and a cool 
breath of air was playing on her. 

Suppressed chokes and _ snivellings, 
mingled with the deeply-drawn breath 
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of some more self-controlled being, aroused 
her to the fact that she was not alone, and 
as the mists cleared from her eyes, she 
saw the hysterical Martha kneeling on one 
side of her, and Mr. James Brown on the 
other. 

He was holding a basin of water, and as 
she looked helplessly up at him, he, perhaps 
a little awkwardly, but very gently, laid a 
freshly-dipped rag across her forehead. 

“That's right,” he said ; “‘ run now, and 
get some wine, Martha.” 

‘There ain't none,” sobbed Martha; 
“‘leastways, it’s all locked up. Even to 
the knife-powder.” 

“But we can do without the knife- 
powder; go and get some wine.” 

But Miss Smith struggled up into a 
sitting position. 

“Tam all right now,” she said, in very 
uncertain tones ; ‘‘it was the heat.” 

“It was my infernal relations,” said 
Mr, James Brown, with such ferocious 
energy, that the nervous Martha jumped 
and gasped out a faint exclamation, 
at him with wide eyes and dropping jaw. 

“You had better go back to your work, 
Martha,” said Miss Smith, who was rapidly 
recovering her sense of the fitness of 
“It was very kind of you,” she added, to 
Mr. James Brown, as the sobbing maid 
retreated: ‘‘I don’t know how I could 
have been so silly.” She made an effort 
to rise. It was not very su 

Mr. James Brown put his arm round her 
and lifted her to her feet. 

“ Thank you,” she said, blushing faintly, 
feeling curiously like an obedient child, 
instead of a very firm-willed, self-contained 
young woman, 

** And what are you going to do now?” 
he asked, grimly, looking down into the 
colourless face with its heavy 

“Oh, various things—oh, dear! the 
cakesin theoven! They'll be spoilt!” with 
a cry of dismay. She made an effort to 
walk ; but the sudden throbbing of all her 
nerves again brought back the faintness. 

Without a word, he t her in his 
arms, and carried her, in spite of her half- 
laughing, half-indignant remonstrances, to 
a little sammer-house near, 

‘You stay here till I come back,” he 
said ; “Tl see about the cakes.” 

He strode off and disappeared into the 
dairy, to make a short cut to the kitchen. 

Mies Smith lent back ba mae the wall of 
the summer-house, physically unfit to move. 
For once she felt as if she did not care 
whether her work were done or not, For 
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the moment, at least, she had collapsed 
completely. 

Bishop must make the best of the 
cakes, burnt or otherwise. She was too 
weak and weary to do more than wonder 
dally at the curious change in Mr. James 
Brown’s manner. About five minutes 
later, opening her eyes langnuidly at the 
sound of a footetep, she saw Mr. James 
Brown again. He a cap of tea in one 
hand, and a small plate of bisouite of her 
own making in the other. 

“They are done to a turn,” he sald, as if 
baking cakes had been his occupation from 
his earliest days, “and Martha and I both 
think that a cup of tea would do you 

“It is very kind of you,” listlessly 

ing the cup. 

‘Not mo. - It’s all Martha’ I found 
her sobbing over the kettle when I went 
mto the kitchen. Luckily it was just 
going to boil over, or she might have put 
out the fire before it had a chance. Bat 
what an intelligent creature she is !” 

“That's right,” as just the faintest of 
amiles flitted across the lady-help’s pale 
li ‘tNow I should never have thought 
of that cup of tea. For my dull brain 
only suggested wine, which is locked up. 
Martha flew straight to the kitchen and 
made the tea. Won't you have a cake, 
Miss Smith,” handing her the plate. 

She shook her head, the smile growing 
brighter as the tea refreshed her. 

“They are all for ‘the Bishop ’—greedy 
old ehap? So you aren't going to dine 
with him. Not even that convenient place 
you have at table for slipping in and out 
of the room, to see after the courses, while 
your own dinner grows cold, would be 
sufficient for to-morrow night, when you 
will have not only cooking and dishing- 
up, and dressmaking and decorating and 
every other possible or impossible thing 
that my thoughtful relations can put on 
you, but you will also have to keep out of 
the way of ‘the Bishop’ and his chaplain, 
who I believe is an anmarried man.” 

It was Miss Smith who gazed at him 
now, in blankest wonder. 

What did all this mean? Had this 
indolent, thick-skinned, servilely- - 
natared young man, whose only ambition, 
apparently, had been to please his pretty 
insolent cousins, been in every- 
thing, even to the fact of her draughty 
seat and cold meals? He had never 
seemed even to notice her existence, which 
ignoring she had set down to the fact that 
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she was only the lady-help, and that he 
was but of the same flesh and blood as 
the vulgar-minded family in whose service 
she was. 

“That's right,” he said, with a sudden 
relapse into the placid -nature with 
which he always met aunt’s rade 
coldness, and his cousins’ impertinencies. 
‘Pile it on, Tm ‘one of the family,’ you 
know. Would you like me to say what 
you think of us? It will save you the 
trouble, you know.” 

She met the shrewd, piercing eyes for 
an instant, then caught her breath and 
laughed. 

‘‘No!” she sald. 

‘We deserve it |” 

‘Don’t say ‘we.’” The mortifying 
conviction of the mistake she had made 
stil] with her. 

The oddest of lights fleshed into his 
eyes, She did not understand it, but it 
confused her a little, 

‘IT don’t know how I could have made 
such a mistake,” looking into the strong 
face of the Dawes’ relation, and with 
unprejadiced eyes now reading it aright. 
“Bat I really didn’t misunderstand you 
the first day!” pleadingly. 

‘Though you were afraid to leave me 


“Oh!” colouring and laughing. She 
was beginning to feel oddly nervous with 
this young man, who seemed to read her 
most secret thoughts, ‘It was after I had 
nearly killed you that I thought you 
‘weren't quite———” she stopped, colouring 


again, 

‘] forgive you,” he said, meekly, 
‘Though that awful gaze in your eyes was 
nearer killing me than the hammer was. 
Bat I wasn’t surprised, since I had told you 
I was a relation of the family.” 

She could not help smiling. There was 
something comic in the contrast of the 
meek tones, with the shrewd, powerful face. 
Bat the innate delicacy, ch revolted 
from discussing her employers with a 
com ive stranger, made her rise. 
Perhaps he understood, for he said no 
more. That evening, when the rest of 
the party entered the dining-room for 
dinner, they found Mr. James Brown 
already there. Hoe was seated at the table. 
The Dawes stared. Then a flush of angry 
understanding coloured Mrs. Dawe’s face. 

“You've taken Miss Smith’s place, 
ae 5 dolently, bu 

6 rose indolently, but t his hand 
on the back of the chair. = 
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‘Perhaps Miss Smith wouldn't mind 
letting me have it, and taking mine,” he 
said, with his drawling, nasal twang. ‘I 
feel the heat very much, and there's a nice 
current of air here. I remember, in the 
winter, you had to hold on to your chair, 
unless you wanted to have it blown from 
under you.” 

A mingled expression, wholly angry, 
crossed the family faces. Miss Smith bit 
her lip, looked at Mr. James Brown from 
under her long lashes, as if measuring her 
will t bis then sat down in the 
chair which that calm, determined-looking 
young man had indicated for her. 

Perhaps she still felt physically unable 
to compete with him, for she looked pale 
and weary yet. But Miss Smith had no 
intention of giving up her own will for any 
young man. Not even for this one, whom 
all her womanly instinct and judgement 
told her she might trust. 

The little episode, slight though it was, 
had a most disastrous effect on the mental 
equilibrium of the family party. 

The dinner was not a pleasant meal. 

The girls’ good-tempered chatter about 
themselves and their pleasant tennis party, 
changed, under the annoyance caused by 
their cousin’s conduct, into playful, though 
decidedly spiteful, teasing of that same in- 
dividual, while Mrs. Dawe sat silent and 
farioue, looking all the things she dared 
not utter. 

Miss Smith was glad to get ont of the 
family circle, and telling Mrs. Dawe that her 
head was aching, she announced her inten- 
tion of going to her room for the night. 

A look into her face proved the truth of 
the assertion, and not even Mrs, Dawe 
felt justified in opposing her intention, 
especially as Miss Smith had been working 
like a slave from the early morning. 

With a deep, long-drawn sigh of thank- 
ful weariness and relief, Miss Smith closed 
and locked the bedroom door between her 
and the Dawe family. 

It was a bare, cheerless room—after the 
servante—the most sparsely and poorly 
furnished in the whole house; but to Miss 
Smith—under the circumstances—it was a 
very paradise of peace and rest. 

Now, as she sank down into the broken 
wicker-chair by the open window, she drew 
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in a long, deep breath, and the most won- 
derfal sates came into the usually pale, 
or aah ered and glowed passion of 
t quiv and glowed into a 
indignation, bitterness, pity, the beautifal 
like stars, 


eyes 

“Oh! It is too horrible! And to 
think that girls have to bear this! Not 
often though, or surely they would go 
mad! How could I have borne it, ua- 
aE Oh | fubery ae Is 

ere any one g in it?” 

The whiff of a now well-known pipe—she 
had wondered once or twice if Mr. James 
Brown took it to bed with him—the light, 
firm step, which she had learned to dis- 
tinguish from the rather shambling tread 
of Mr. Dawe, on the gravelled path below 
her window, made her start, and a faint 
smile softened the indignant passion of 
her eyes. 

She instinctively drew farther back from 
the window, though a moment later she 
wondered why she had done so. What 
did it matter to her whether he saw her 
or not 3 

‘He is certainly a most curious young 
man,” she said. ‘ My experience of young 
men is wide; but I don’t think that I have 
ever met one quite like him.” The smile 

rew in her eyes as she sat recalling Mr. 
ames Brown's conduct during the 
day or two. Under the light that his 
behaviour of that afternoon had cast on it, 
this conduct took a new aspect. 

‘‘ Yet what an absurd, ridiculous young 
man he seemed. I wonder, too, what has 
possessed him to come and smoke that 
never-ending pipe here ” 

The dusk of the summer night settled 
down over the garden. The atars stole 
out ‘‘silver-footed” from the fathomless 
blne of the heavens overhead. The air 
was fragrant with the breath of sleeping 
flowers, and py with their sweetness 
floated up the scent of that “never-ending” 
pipe, while the light, firm step paced to and 
fro on the path below. When Miss Smith, 
laying her pretty head down on her hard 
and comfortless pillow, fell asleep at last, 
the light, steady tread, and the scent of 
that pipe, seemed to follow her into the 
land of dreams, and fill her with a carious 
sense of peace and safety. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE subjects which occupied Miss 
Tyrrell’s mind during her drive home were, 
apparently, sufficient)y serious to deprive her 
of her night’s reat, for she did not appear 
at breakfast the next morning, Her 
presence was not in the least necessary to 
her brother’s comfort, and he was serenely 
absorbed in the morning paper, when he 
was interrupted by a knock at the door, 
and the servant, who acted, on occasion, as 
Miss Tyrrell’s maid, came in. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said, “ Miss 
Tyrrel] wishes me to say that she is taking 
breakfast in her room, and she wishes to 
see you before you go out this morning if 
you will let her know what time.” 

‘Let her know at what time I am going 
out ?” asked Tyrrell. 

“ If you please, sir.” 

‘J shall be in the study until twelve 
o'clock, tell your mistress, She can send 
for me, of course,” said Tyrrell, returning 
to his paper as the woman answered “ Yes, 
sir,” and left the room. 

There was a smile on Tyrrell’s face as he 
glanced down the column of the newspaper, 
which was not called up by the political 
leader he was reading. He was by no 
means unprepared for an interview with 
his sister, and it spoke well for the progress 
of his plans that she should demand it. 

“JT thought so,” he said to himself. 
‘¢ Poor Sybilla! It’s a blow for her!” 
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But the expression on his face was less 
sympathetic than amused, and the smile 
still touched the corners of his mouth as 
he finally gathered up his letters and de- 
parted to his study. An hour and more 
had passed, and he was lazily wondering 
whether his sister had reconsidered the 
position, and intended, after all, to fortify 
herself with further observation before she 
epoke, when he heard her step in the 
passage, and the next moment she opened 
the door, 

“Good morning,” he said. ‘ Why did 
you not let me know you were down ?” 

‘I thought I would come to you here,” 

anewered Miss Tyrrell ; “you are not busy, 
John ?” 
_ “Not particularly,” he said. “Come 
in.” And as she shut the door, and sank 
gracefully into a chair, he pushed his own 
chair round slightly as he sat at his writing- 
table—his letters had been finished some 
time ago, and he was smoking a cigar—and 
waited to hear what she had to say with 
the same little smile of amusement on his 
lips. Miss Tyrrell apparently found his 
expectant attitude rather confusing, for 
there was a moment's pause before she 
epoke, 

“It is quite unnecessary, I am sure,” 
she began, “that I should tell you how 
deeply I am interested in dear Selma.” 

As there was no one present to be im- 
pressed with the information, Tyrrell 
thought that, on the whole, it was un- 
necessary; but he only made a little 
gesture of assent, and waited for her to 
proceed. 

‘The poor dear girl has been a great 
deal talked about,” continued Miss Tyrrell, 
with a sigh. “I am sue I only wish I 
could persuade myself that she has never 
given occasion for talk; but if she is 
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careless, John, her friends cannot be too 
careful for her.” 

Miss Tyrrell paused solemnly, and her 
brother, with an irrepressible gleam of 
humour in his eyes, responded : 

‘Very true,” 

*¢Of course we both know, you and I, 
that you have known her since she was a 
little child, and that she looks up to, you 
as to a guardian, and, equally of courae, 
we know that you are not likely to fall in 
love like a boy, John; but we cannot 


expect the world to consider these things,” | Tyrrell 


said Miss Tyrrell, with a sigh of gentle 
superiority to the world and its ways, and 
a glance at her brother's unmoved coun- 
‘tenance. ‘ When once people have talked 
—especially if it is not for the first time— 
there are sure to be unpleasant things said 
when the talk comes to nothing.” 

Tyrrell knocked the ach from his cigar, 
and held it suspended between his fingers 
as he looked his sister quietly in the face. 
She had not explained herself, and he knew 
it; but it suited him to understand her. 
He preferred to come to the point at once. 

‘If you mean that people are ‘ ee 
as you say, about Selma and myself,” he 
said, “I have no intention that such ‘talk’ 
should come to nothing !” 

*Do you mean to say that you are 
thinking of marrying?” 

Miss Tyrrell’s surprise was well acted ; 
she had had Blenty of practice on the 
social stage. She had no doubt whatever 
that her brother meant to marry Selma; 
but the knowledge was not at all to her 
liking, though it was not eo unendurably 
bitter as it might have been. She would 
thoroughly have enjoyed an attempt at 

iving her brother a very bad quarter of an 
hour, if, for reasons of her own, she had 
‘not thought it more prudent to content 
herself with the administration of stings of 
an intangible nature. She was no match 
for Tyrrell’s keennees of observation, how- 
ever, and he looked at her quickly, as it 
occurred to him that she was taking it 
better than he had expected. 

Yes,” he said; “I am.” 

You propose to marry Selma Malet!” 

“tT propose to marry Selma Malet,” was 
the placid response, as Tyrrell put his cigar 
to his lips again. 

There was & moment's pause, and Tyrrell 
wondered whether his sister contemplated 
hysterics, ‘It could be done artistically,” 
he told himself, with a grim smile, He 
was immensely rised, and, being 
human, considerably relioved when sho said : 


i Am I to Sereda that it is settled?” 
yrrell looked at again in growing 
surprise. She spoke as though she were 
thinking of something else, and, instead of 
the hysterical symptoms he e to 
see, he noticed that Miss Tyrrell looked 
nervous. 

“It is not settled with Selma, if you 
mean that,” he answered. ‘I don’t want 
that to get about. There is plenty of 
time,” 

There was another pause, and Miss 
looked helplessly round the room. 

“T—J'm sure I hope it will turn out 
bral y ohn,” _ ores : vely, and 

oO yrrell, thoroughly puzzled, rose. 

‘IT hope so, too,” he answered. “It’s 
time I went down to the theatre. This 
was what you wanted to see me about, I 
suppose ¢” 

Miss Tyrrell clutched her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and rose likewise. It was quite 
impossible to come to the real point of the 
interview, she felt, with “John” standing 
over her like that. Miss Tyrrell was two 
years older than her brother, and though 
this painful fact was shrouded in mystery 
from the world in general, naturally he 
knew it, and naturally she knew that 
he knew it; that he knew also that he 
himself was forty-seven, and that he was 
not incapable of working a sum in simple 
addition. These simple facts, coupled with 
such knowledge of her brother’s character 
as she possessed, rendered the intelligence 
she wished to convey to him a little delicate 
in her eyes. 

“T have—there is another little point,”’ 
she murmured, looking coyly at her hand- 
kerchief Such is the force of imagination 
that there was a faint, wintry colour in her 
cheeks ; and, as Tyrrell looked at her, an 
idea dawned upon him. It was such an 
exquisitely ludicrous idea in his eyes, that 
ite firat effect was to make him bite his 
lip aharply to keep himself from laughing 
aloud. And then his face grew suddenly 
hard and stern. 

‘‘She’s such a fool,” he said to himself. 
‘“‘It may be any one.” Aloud he said, 
pec abhn “Yes?” 

“It’s y & very trying thing to tell 
you, John,” fluttered Miss Tyrrell, lain- 
tively. ‘‘ Especially if you will stand up. 
But, under the circumstances, I’m sure 
you can’t help feeling for us.” 

“Us!” repeated her brother, with no 
trace whatever of the sympathy thus 
touchingly demanded in his voice. ‘‘ Who 
is the other $ ” 
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poe Tyrrell clasped her hands grate- 


y. 

“Now that is very kind of you,” she 
said, quite forgetting, in her agitation, that 
there was no audience, and speaking in 
her most artistic voice, ‘to help me out so 
ey He—it—it is—Lord Ellingham, 

Oo bd 


Miss Tyrrell at this stage was quite 
overcome with maiden confusion, and, in 
spite of “John’s” erectness, she sank in 
artistic folds u the ‘chair from which 
she had just risen. She missed the ex- 
pression on her brother’s face, which was 
a pity, for it was a sight to be seen. 

‘Lord Ellingham,” he said. And then, 
reflecting that as he said to himself it 
might have been worse, his sense of humour 
asserted itself, and he said: “ You haven't 
told me why I am. to sympathise with you 
and Lord Ellingham, Sybilla?” 

A delicate tremor convalsed his agitated 
victim, and she murmured, faintly : 

“We are en ” 

Tyrrell always congratulated himself as 
upon his greatest artistic achievement that 
he did not laugh aloud. He contemplated 
his sister for a moment before he observed, 
adapting some words she had used to him 
Er aa 

“Ts ave expected you to 
fall in love like a girl” . 

Miss Tyrrell, who had regretted the 
words on which this comment was founded 
as soon as she had uttered them, stretched 
out a deprecating hand. 

“We cannot account for these things,” 
she said. ‘‘ Dear Lord Ellingham has been 
most devoted, and I have not a heart of 
There tion of gurgl | 

was a suggestion o e about 
her voice that warned Tyrell” that he 
would be wiser to withdraw. 

“Certainly not,” he replied, promptly, 
and with commendable gravity; ‘ Lord 
Ellingham is an excellent choice, Sybilla. 
foil acca aa ee And 

to eatre, leavin 
Lord Ellingham’s betrothed in shuasiaibe 
of the field. 

John Tyrrell’s reflections on the engaged 
couple during the day were complimentary 
to neither lady nor gentleman. Miss Tyrrell 
had a little money of her own, so that her 
brother’s iage would have made no 
material difference to her, and to marry 
Lord Ellingham, either for his own sake 
or for the sake of his position, seemed to 
Tyrrell an incredibly foolish performance. 
There was nothing definite, however, to be 
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said against the match. That the lady 
was forty-nine, and the gentleman at least 
ten years older, were facta to which no one 
was prepared to swear, and which, after 
all, concerned themselves alone. And from 
the point of view of Tyrrell’s own schemes 
with regard to Selma, his sister, self- 
absorbed and complaisant, was much more 
agreeable to contemplate than his sister 
jealous, injured, and spitefal, as he had 
calculated on finding her. Nothing that 
could be used by him to his own ends 
ever escaped Tyrrell’s attention, and he 
took instant advantage of the fact, that, 
under the circumstances, Miss Tyrrell 
might be used by him as a valuable ally. 
Consequently, a fortnight after the engage- 
ment with Lord Ellingham was formally 
announced, Selma received a_ tenderly 
pressing invitation from the bride-elect 
to spend a week or so at her house, or, 
rather, at Tyrrell’s house. ~ 

‘* Ask Selma to stay here,” Tyrrell had 
said, “And, Sybilla,” he had added, in 
a tone which his sister never disobeyed, 
‘say nothing to her, you understand.” 

Tyrrell did not intend that Selma's first 
thoughts of him as her lover should spring 
up under his sister's fostering care. 

“Do you think of going!” asked Helen, 
when Selma told her of the invitation 
bestowed upon her by Miss Tyrrell at a 
dance the night before, with an air of 
spontaneous cordiality delightfal to behold. 

The sisters were together in the dining- 
room as Helen asked the question, and 
Selma, who was standing at the open 
window in the bright May sunshine, 
answered y: 

“Yes; I go out with them so much, 
you see. Besides,” added she, with a 
little irrepressible smile, “ I dare say, poor 
Miss Tyrrell wants some one to talk to 
about her trousseau. The wedding is to 
be next month.” 

Helen’s eloquence on the subject of 
Miss Tyrrell’s engagement was unusuall 
flowing. She considered it, as she ox- 
pressed it, ‘Perfectly dreadful to see a 
woman make herself so ridiculous.” But 
on this occasion she continued her needle- 
work in abstracted silence, and Selma, 
rather surprised, went on, affectionately : 

“JT shan’t go until after the twentieth, 
Nell ”—the twentieth of May was Helen’s 
birthday — “are you thinking of that! 
Oh, Nell, what’s the matter!” she finished, 
moving swiftly across the room to kneel 
down by her sister's side with both her 
beautifal arms round her, as Helen first 
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lifted a pair of tearful blue eyes to her, 
and then wiped them hastily with an air 
which seemed to assert aggressively that 
she had not been crying. 

s* What is it, darling $” repeated Selma, 
tenderly, lifting to her a face which Miss 
Malet’s admirers would hardly have 
recognised. 

“It’s very silly to cry,” said Helen— 
this was indeed one of the first principles 
of her simple philosophy. “It’s Mervyn's 
baby, dear ; it’s dying, poor mite, and I 
can’t help thinking how I should feel if— 
if—oh, poor little Mervyn!” And if it 
was silly to cry, Helen was very silly in- 
deed for the next few minutes; she leant 
her cheek against Selma’s dark hair, and 
her bright pitiful tears came thick and 
fast as she thought of her own little Helen 
asleep upstairs. Selma held her very 
close, but there were no tears in her eyes. 
They were bright and rather wide, and 
she was very pale. 

Poor little Mervyn!” she repeated 
very low. ‘ Has it grown suddenly worse, 
then ?” 

“Yes!” answered Helen, forgetting 
that she had thought Selma almost un- 
conscious of the smal] Roger's very exist- 
ence, ‘Roger came in last night. Oh, 
poor fellow, he’s heartbroken !” 

Selma rose suddenly, her eyes brighter 
than before, with a look on her face as 
though she were keeping something at bay. 

« Babiee—babies get better so wonder- 
fally, don’t they?” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they are over-anxious, Helen. Dear, I 
can’t bear to see you cry.” She touched 
her sister’s hair tenderly as she spoke, and 
Helen dried her eyes and looked up at her 
fondly. It wasn’t to be expected, she 
thought, that Selma should understand as 
she herself did. ; 

“Tt is silly!” she said, answering her 
last words, ‘I think I’ll go and see if 
little Helen is awake and bring her down.” 

The little, suffering life of Mervyn's 
baby came to an end that night, and Helen, 
when she told her sister with many sym- 
pathetic tears, was disappointed that Selma, 
though she was very sweet and comforting 
to Helen herself, seemed to be more occu- 
pied with an unsuccessful evening frock 
than with Mervyn and Roger’s grief. 
Selma’s engagements grew more numerous 
every day as the season advanced, and 
during the week that followed her sister 
hardly saw her; she was aoe oo 
just going to a party, or just going to pay 
colts: calls, or just going to the theatre. 
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And the few moments for which she was 
to be seen each day gave Helen the im- 
pression that she was doing more than 
was good for her, her eyes were so bright § 
and feverish, and her manner s0 res 

and excited. 

Don’t over-work yourself,” Helen said, 
when the day arrived on which Selma 
had arranged to go to Miss Tyrrell for a 
week, and she stood on the doorstep to see 
her sister into the hansom. ‘Take care of 
yourself, dear.” 

Take care of yourself,” returned Selma, 
gaily, as she kissed her. ‘‘ And take care 
of my niece, Nell. Good-bye!” she sprang 
quickly into the cab and was driven away. 

Selma had no luggage with her. She 
had sent it on in the morning, declaring 
that it would make herfeel as though she 
were going away for months, if she drove 
off in state with a portmanteau. She had 
driven some distance — almost to the 
Tyrrells’ house—with an absorbed, set ex- 
pression in her eyes as though she were 
battling with pain of some description, 
when a sudden determination seemed to 
take possession of her; her pale face changed 
and flushed suddenly, she lifted her head 
impulsively, and stopped the driver, ‘Go 
to No. 10, Harringford Square,” she said. 

The cabman, who knew his fare well 
enough by sight, and was consequently 
observant of her looks and tones, wondered 
at the peremptoriness of the order; and 
when, twenty minutes later, he drew up at 
No. 10, Harringford Square, he wondered 
sgain at the face he caught sight of as 
Selma paid him. Her colour fluctuated 
with every breath she drew, and her hands 
were shaking eo that she could hardly shut 
her purse. The man drove slowly away, 
looking back at her as she stood waiting 
on the doorstep. 

‘Is Mrs. Roger Cornish at home %” 
re asked of the woman who opened the 

oor. 

‘Mrs, Cornish is at home, miss |” was 
the answer ; ‘* but——_” 

‘‘] know,” interrupted Selma. ‘She is 
not seeing any one. But I think she will 
see me, Tell her that Miss Malet is here, 
please.” And with the unconscious arro- 
gance which admiration had bred in her, 
Selma gave the woman no choice but to 
obey her. 

“ This way, miss, please,” said the latter 
meekly, and a moment later Selma found 
herself alone, where she had been only 
once before—in Mervyn’s drawing-room. 
She gave one quick glance round and 
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caught her breath sharply, and then she 
moved to the window and s there 
looking out with her hands clasped tightly 
together, until the sound of the door 
opening made her turn, as a little fragile 
figure in deep black ran straight into her 


arms, , 

“ Oh, Selma!” it cried. ‘Oh, Selma!” 
Selma held it to her in a clasp which was 
almost painful, and there was a silence, 

Mervyn was the first to speak. She 
lifted her face from Selma's shoulder and 
said in a low, thin little voice, from which 
all the tone seemed to be gone : 

‘* How good of you to come!” 

There were no tears in her eyes; but 
there was that look on her face which is 
more pitiful than teare—the look which 
comes when the firat shock is past, when 
griof is such a close companion that such ex- 
pression of it is occasional and rare. 

‘I couldn’t keep away,” said Selma, im- 
pulsively. “M I can think of no- 

else. Ab, my poor little Mervyn |” 
she added, with her beautiful eyes full 
of tears, as she looked into Mervyn's 
face, so thin and white against her deep 


mourning, 

* Thank you, dear,” murmured Mervyn, 
clinging to her again for a moment. Then 
she moved and said, “ Sit down, dear.” 

Wifehood, motherhood, or sorrow, per- 
haps all three combined, had given Mer- 
vyn a dignity which sat quite naturally on 
her now. [Except for her first gesture as 
she ran into Selmas arms, the little 
demonstrative Mervyn of old days was 
gone. It was Selma who knelt by her 
side as she sat down and took both her 
hands in hers. 

“‘He suffered so, poor little one,” the 
little, toneless voice went on, as if in an- 
swer to the sympathy in the beautiful 
face lifted to hers. ‘‘I—I remember that 
always, Selma, and—it comforts me.” Her 
voice trembled, and large, heavily-dropping 
tears rose in her eyes. ‘One couldn't 
wish that he should suffer; but, Selma, 
I miss my baby s0 !” 

She turned her head away and leant it 
against the back of her chair, crying, not 
passionately, but with the quiet tears 
which are all the sadder, because there is 
no merciful exhaustion to be hoped from 
them ; and Selma let her face fall upon 
the small, cold hands she held, kissing 
them softly again and again, with broken 
words of sympathy and affection as 
Mervyn told her the sad little story of 
her baby’s life. Her tears had stopped 
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before she finished, and her voice was only 
a little weaker and sadder than it had 
been from the first, as though nothing 
could add to the grief which nothing but 
time could lessen. There was a pause 
after she finished, and then she looked at 
Selma with a faint little smile, ‘I thought 
IT was never going to see you again, Selma 
dear,” she said. 

Tt is very sweet of you to think of me 
at all,” said Selma. She rose as she spoke, 
and took a chair near Mervyn. 

“T haven’t even seen you act for a long 
time,” went on Mervyn, with another 
little ghoat of a smile. ‘ But, of course, 
I know you are getting on splendidly. 
Are you satisfied and happy, dear ¢” 

Selma laughed lightly. “Tve not ar- 
rived at the satisfied stage,” she said. 
“That is in the future. But Iam on the 
way to it, I suppose, Every one is very 
kind to me,” 

“I’m so glad,” returned Mervyn. “I 
always knew it would be like that. I 
only wish you weren’t always so busy, 
dear ; it’s so sad never to see you. Iam so 
sorry Roger should mies you, Selma. He 
will be so disappointed. He goes to see you 
act often, and tells me all about it,” 

‘‘ How is he?” 

‘“‘He—he is so good and so strong,” 
Mervyn answered, softly, with a loving 
light in her eyes which made her strangely 
like and unlike the Mervyn of old days. | 
‘© He feels it so dreadfully, and he doesn’t 
think of anything but making it easier 
for me, If you could stay with me a 
little,” she went op, pleadingly, ‘you 
would ace him. I expect him in early.” 
She waited for an answer; but there was 
a moment’s dead silence. Then Selma rose 
hurriedly. 

‘¢T muatn’t stay, I’m afraid,” she said. 
‘I only came for a few minutes, because— 

You'li—you’ll tell him, 
Mervyn ?” 


‘‘ He will be so sorry,” answered Roger’s 
wife, looking at Selma with a smile which 
seemed to bring the past very close to 
them—the past as a peaceful memory, un- 
touched by any trace of bitterness or pain. 
* He always thinks there is no one like 
you, and you know I think 40 too. 
Good-bye, dear,” she added, as Selma bent 
to kiss her. ‘I wish you need not go. 
Oh, Selma, how beantifal you are! ” 

‘‘ Selma, how beautiful you are!” John 
Tyrrell would have given a good deal, 
blasé and cynical as he was, to have been 
able to say the same words when he re- 
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ceived Selma in his own house half an hour 
later. The accusation most frequently 
brought against Miss Malet’s beauty by 
her detractors was, that she wanted 
colour; she was too pale, they said, and 
her eyes were too dark. Bat no such 
fault could have been found with her now, 
as she stood in the hall as Tyrrell explained 
to her his sister’s absence. Her cheeks 
were flushed and burning with a lovely 
vivid colour; her eyes looked feverishly 
large and shining, and glittered and 
sparkled brilliantly. 

“Sybilla will be in directly, no 
doubt,” said Tyrrell, thinking, as he spoke, 
that he had never seen anything more 
perfect than her face, ‘ Will you come 
and let me entertain you in the study until 
she comes, or would you prefer the state 
and ceremony of the drawing-room! I 
‘wm very glad to see you here, Selma,” 
he finished, suddenly dropping the mock 
deference which was a standing joke be- 
tween them, and speaking in a tone of 
quiet cordiality, while his eyes met hers 
with an expression which they very seldom 
wore. But Selma’s eyes had wandered 
restlessly away, and she answered : 

“It's very kind of you, Mr. Tyrrell. 
Don’t trouble about me, please. One gets 
rather tired of being entertained, you 
know.” 

Her voice was rather hard and sharp, 
and there was a certain reckless disregard 
for the courtesy or discourtesy of her 
words, not uncommon in spoilt beauties, 
but new in Selma. Tyrrell looked at her 
with a slight considering frown. He was 
not surprised, and he was not particularly 
disturbed. 

“TI won't entertain you, then,” he said. 
“ Come into the stady and we will sit and 
gay nothing |” 

What an inviting prospect!” exclaimed 
Selma, with a little disdainful laugh which 
rang sharp as her voicedid. ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Tyrrell, but I think solitude will suit 
me better. I will sit and say nothing in 
my own room, with your kind permission,” 
and, with another mocking laugh, she 
turned away from him and went quickly 
upstairs, 

Tyrrell returned to his study with a 
slight smile, and solaced himself with a 
cigarette. It was a new departure on 
Selma’s part, he told himself, but not on 
the whole an important one. Halfan hour 
had passed, he had taken up a book, when 
there was a soft knock at the door, and, 
before he could speak, Selma came in, 
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straight across the room to where he stood 
as he rose to receive her. 

“T am so sorry,” she said simply, in a 
low voice. ‘ You are so good to me, and 
I was so rude. There—there is nobody 
so good to me as you are, and I cannot 
bear to think of your being angry.” All 
the colour was gone from her face, her 
eyes as she raised them for a moment only 
to his were dark and heavy, and her plead- 
ing voice shook a little, 

‘Of what are they made?” was Tyrrell’s 
reflection on women in general, as he 
listened to her and looked at her. ‘ This 
ig another creature |”’ 

“IT could never be angry with you, 
Selma,” he said, and even on the stage his 
voice had never been more beautifal. 
“Don’t you know that nothing you could 
say to me would make any difference,” 

“T know that you are the kindest 
friend I have in the world,” she said, softly, 
stretching out her hand as she spoke and 
letting it rest in hie. ‘It was horrible of 
me, Mr. Tyrrell. May I—may I sit here 
with you, now? ” 

His only answer was a smile as he 
wheeled her round a chair, and as she sat 
down, he said : 

“ Are we to sit and say nothing?” 

Selma lifted her eyes tohimdeprecatingly, 
and, to his amazement, they were full of 
tears. 

“ Let us try and think that it is a long 
time ago,” she said, “a long, long time 
ago, before I began to come out. Mr. 
Tyrrell, sometimes I behave as though—as 
though I had forgotten ; but, indeed, in my 
heart I never do. I know, always, that I 
owe everything to you—to your help, to 
your advice. Talk to me as you used to 
talk when I came here every day, when 
there was no rush and nobody but 

ou.” 

‘‘ That is a very long time ago, Selma,” 
he returned. 

He did not sit down, but stood looking 
at her beautiful, softened face, with eyes 
which might have startled her if she had 
looked up. She did not look up, nor did 
she make any answer, except a little sad 
gesture of acquiescence ; and, as he watched 
her, his face paled slightly, and he drew a 
step nearer to her. 

Selma,” he began, But he was in- 
terrupted. Before Selma had time to 
read the expreasion on his face, the door 
behind them opened, and Mies Tyrrell’s 
voice said, suavely : 

‘How shocking of me to be so late !” 
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THE TREASURE OF SANDOWN 
CASTLE. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


I HAD been for some while engaging in 
conversation one of the most ancient sea- 
faring men it had ever been my good 
fortane to behold. His quavering tones 
affected one almost as the pages of a black- 
letter history might in their suggestion of 
remoteness. Waterloo, the invariable time 
mark of the aged, this bleared-eyed, tottering 
old waterman assured me was fought upon 
the very day that he was married. He 
told me that he had no knowledge of his 
real age, but that he was popularly reputed 
to be nearly a centary old, ‘which I 
dessay,” said he, with a look of pride, 
‘ ain’t very far out.” He had followed the 
water since a boy, and had only given up 
going upon it when his trembling hands 
and nerveless arms rendered him useless 
in a boat. Now he informed me he sub- 
sisted upon a few shillings a week which 
was paid to him for looking after some 
marine stores, together with a slender 
pittance granted him by the parish; that 
he lived in a little tarry hut, which he 
indicated; and that the loss of his last 
tooth, some forty years since, having left 
him no longer able to chew the quid, his 
chief solace in life was a pipe and a half- 
ounce of tobacco. 

This extremely interesting old longshore- 
man and I sat together on the keel of an 
inverted boat upon the shingle slopes of 
Deal beach. The waters of the Downs 
stretched bright and dancing before us, 
and the scene was fall of life and colour, 
for there had come a fair slant of wind at 
last, and the ficet of vessels were hastily 
getting their anchors and expanding their 
lofty heights of canvas Toe summer 
breakers, seothing lightly upon the pebbles, 
formed a very fit accompaniment to the 
trembling tones of my ancient companion. 

“This is a famous old towa for 
smuggling,” said 1, following with my 
gaz the burly figure of a coastguard as 
he tramped over the aayer shingle. 
‘‘Is there much contraband ¢ carried 
on nowadays, do you know?” 

The old fellow withdrew his short clay 
pipe with a palsied hand. ‘Lord preserve 
ye, sir,” he quavered out, “smuggling’s 
dead an’ gone years’a years ago. Neer 
a man along this here beach knows more 
about such like work than me, When I 
was a young ’un many’s the time I’ve been 
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running goods across from Calais and 
Danokirk on black nights, in laggers that 
sailed like the very wind, with a man-0’- 
war astarn chasing us, and slapping shot 
after us as though we was only a target. 
Smuggling !” continued the old man, with 
a little sparkle coming into his dim eyes, 
and a quivering energy into his shrill 
tones, “why, what does young folks in 
these days know of the risks us men 
used t> run? More’n once have I seen 
our luggers sunk by the revenue cutters 
’cos they wouldn’s heave-to, and once I 
was wounded here with a musket-ball as I 
was a-running away,” and he indicated one 
of his attenuated calves with a hooked 
forefinger. ‘‘ Four times have I been took 
by man-o’-war boats, and nine times been 
inside of Canterbury jail during King’s 
pleasure for robbing of His Majesty's 
revenne, Some rummy things used to 
happen to us sometimes too. You ain't 
in no perticler hurry, sir? Then I'll jast 
give ye a bit of a yarn. 

‘‘It was in the winter time of the year 
1820, as near as I can recollect, for my 
memory ain’t quite what it were, that me 
and seven other young chaps went away 
from this here Deal beach in a mackerel 
boat called the ‘Happy Return,’ bound 
across the water on our usual errand. We 
launches in the early morning, sets our big 
lags, and with a fair wind and tide away 
we goes. Lord, how them laggers used to 
sail, to be sure! There was never any- 
thing to beat that there ‘Happy Retarn.’ 
I can seo her now, in my mind's eye, as 
she used to lie on the beach jast over 
against the ‘Hoop and Griffia,’ sir. I’ve 
seen her walk away from frigates, reckoned 
the fastest craft of their time, as easy as 
you'd beat me now in a race,” and the old 
fellow rambled into a mirthless laugh. 
‘* Well, we clears the Sou’-Sans'-Head, and 
then hauls our wind for Oztend, to which 
port we was bound thistime. We knew 
there'd be plenty of eyes ashore watching 
our manoeuvres, and pretty well gaessing our 
business; but we'd got our nets aboard, and 
had made every preparation to lead folks 
to believe we was merely going a-fishing. 
The breezs came with a sort of fierceness 
in it when we got out behind the G .od wins, 
and we went rattling along like a sleigh 
over the ico. We made a smart passage 
that trip, sir, and no mistake, for we 1aft 
as it might be at six o’clock in the morning, 
and the clocks were jast striking ten by 
the time that we'd got the ligger safely 
moored inside of Ostend harbour, and as 
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snug as a baby in ita cradle. The foreigners 
was always glad for to see us chaps come 
into their places, since they knowed very 
well that we'd come to traffic along with 
them, and ye may be sure that our deceiv- 
ing of the English revenue wasn’t over- 
much consarn to them. 

“Well, sir, we lies in harbour all day. 
Towards evening moat of our chaps went 
up town to buy the goods we intended to 
run, for we looked to be ashore at Deal 
again afore daylight next morning. I 
stopped aboard the ‘Happy Return’ along 
with a young chap named Billy Fidler to 
look after her. We was sitting together 
aft smoking a pipe o’ baccy, when a man 
comes to the edge of the pier up above, 
and stands looking down at us, I didn’t 
take much notice of him at first, just 
observing that he was dressed in pilot 
cloth, with a roundabout hat like what 
parsons wear, But he stood staring at us 
for such a long time that at last me and 
Billy begins to stare back, seeing which, 
he sings out in plain English, ‘Good 
evening.’ I nodded back, and then he 
gets upon the ladder running up and 

own the pier, against which our lugger 
was moored, and comes slowly down it, 
and steps aboard. When he was on deck, 
he comes straight across to where we was 
a-sitting in the atern-sheets, and speaking 
to me, says: 

**¢Can I have a few words along with 
you, mister ?’ 

**¢ As many as you like,’ saya I, “specially 
if you mean business at the back of it.’ 

“* Right you are,’ he says, ‘and busi- 
ness, he says, ‘is just what I do mean. 
I reckon now you come from Deal, don’t 
you, and that you're over here on what 
you call the smuggling lay 3’ 

‘““* Well,’ I answers, with a grin, ‘free- 
and-easy, mate; and as you've guessed it 
right I don’t mind telling you,’ for don’t 
you see, sir, there wasn’t no call to be per- 
ticler in concealing our business in a place 
where everybody knowed all about it. 

*** And when d’ye reckon upon going 
back, may I ask?’ says he. 

‘**To-night,’ says I, ‘as soon as the 
water flows and the flood tide makes we 
shall be off.’ 

‘¢ © Will you take a job to carry a chest of 
goods for me?’ he says, ‘I ain’t going to 
tell you what’s in it, and there'll be no 
call for you to consarn yourselves about 
that. I'll give you twenty pounds to set that 
chest ashore just t’other side of Sandown 
Castle, just to the nor’ards of it, and then 
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ye needn't trouble further, for there'll be 
& party waiting to receive it.’ 

“Well, I snaps his offer up sharp, sir, as 
you may take your oath on’t, for, as we 
Was a-running goods on our own account, 
twas easy enough to put his box in along | 
with ourn ; and as to his being a spy, or a 
revenue officer in disguiee, for all his being 
an Englishman, why, I never took to that 
notion at all. No, no, this consarn was 
genuine enough, as I seed at once; the 
bargin was struck, and the man paid half 
the money down on the nail afore we | 
started, telling me that we'd get the other 
half at Deal, and then away he went, say- 
ing that he would send his chest of goods 
aboard by'n-by, when it came on dark. 
Well, about six o'clock, by which time it 
was quite dark, the month being January, 
a small boat comes rowing quietly down the 
harbour, and as she floats alongside, I 
made out that she had got a couple of 
hands in her, one of which was the chap 
that had buarded us. He sings out softly 
when he had laid his little craft to: 

‘“¢ Here’s the chest. Bear a hand, 
some of you, to get it aboard. It’s pre- 
cious heavy.’ 

* Upon this three or four of us leaned 
over the gunwale of the lugger, where the 
sheer of her brought it low down and close 
to the water aft, but when we come to 
tackle the chest we found it too heavy to 
hoist in that fashion, so we were obliged 
to bend the halliards on to it and sway it 
away like that, 

“It was a big, square box, seemingly 
made of oak, and very strong, sir, with 
iron clamps and great battens nailed along 
to prevent its splitting. It was as heavy 
as two of our strongest chaps could move, 
and as soon as I clapped eyes on it I 
reckoned it contained something valuable. 
We turned to and stowed it away down in 
the lugger’s well, under a fleet of herring- 
nets, the chap in the pilot-cloth suit stand- 
ing and looking on all the time, telling us 
every minute to be careful of it, and so on, 
till he saw it safe and sound; then him 
and the other cove got into their boat 
again, and away they rows up the harbour. 
About half an hour afterwards our own 
cargo comes down, consisting of three 
hundred tubs of sperrits, a dozen bales of 
baccy, a small parcel of lace, some silk, 
and about twenty pound weight of tea— 
worth in them days twenty-five shillings a 
pound. This was a valuable cargo, consider- 
ing how high duty waa in those times, and 
we stowed it away as quickly as we could, 
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covering the lot under tarpaulins and nets ; 
and then the breeze having drawed a bit 
more east/ardly, and we being anxious to 
get ashore again, we looses the lugger’s 
7 moorings, and puts to sea.” 

_Here the old fellow paused, pulling off 
his cap to extract from it a spotted red 
handkerchief, which he applied to his nose 
with a shaking hand. He then dried his 
eyes, which were chronically humid, re- 
placed the handkerchief, and proceeded. 

“Yo may call it pretty nigh ten o'clock 
when we had got clear of Ostend with our 
lugs hoisted, and the ‘Happy Return’ 
fairly started for home. The weight of 
the wind had took off a little, and we 
reckoned that though we was running 
nearly afore it, it would take us all four 
hours’ ‘sailing to cover the distance. It 
was a frosty night, very dark and clear; 
tho sea was as black as ink, and there was 
nothing to be seen the 'rizon round saving 
the lights of the town we were leaving 
behind us. Some of us turned in to sleep, 
there being no occasion for all hands to 
4 remain on deck, so long as there was a 

man to tend the helm and another to keep 
4 & bright look-out. At about one o'clock 
in the morning I was called up to go and 
@ take the tiller, it being thon my turn to 
stand watch. We then reckoned ourselves 
betwixt seven and eight miles from the 
English coast, and about ten from Deal. 

‘Well, we kept all on going through it, 
me steering of the boat, and keeping her 
head well up for the South Foreland, 
whose high light was then in sight off the 
port bow. Presently I could make out the 
g crowded lamps of the vessels in the Downs, 
and as our business was to give them a 
wide berth, lest a revenue cutter, or, worse 
still, a frigate, should lay amongst ’em, I 
luffed a little, intending to keep wall outside 
of them, and then jibe over and ran in 
directly for the land to the nor’ard of 
Deal, where the sand-hills, as you know, 
sir, stretch desolate aud lonesome,” and as 
he spoke his quivering hand traced upon 
ae air a viowless diagram of his navi- 

on. 

** We had made all our plans,” continued 
he, with a little rasping cough, ‘and knew 
that there’d be people waiting for us when 
we arrived ; parties as was as much con- 

as ourselves, sir, and as would keep 
a bright look-out upon the blockades, as 
the coastguards of them days was called, 
although there wasn’t generally much 
trouble in bribing them chaps to look in 
tother direction, or consent to be bound 
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hand and foot, or any other such tricks 
out of a score of ways and means which 


we employed. Oar signal was to be three 


quick flashes with a lantern, which, if all 
was right ashore, was to be answered with 


three similar flashes, and if all was wrong, 
why, then with only one flash. 

‘Sandown Castle then, sir, wasn’t but 
& mere heap of rains as ye see it now, 
but a proper kind of a fortress, inhabited 


by a corporal of Artillery and about a 


dozen men under him. They talk of the 
sea having encroached at that spot; but 


Lor’, sir, when I was a boy it used to wash 
right up to the Castle walls at high water 
just the same as it does now. 
here corporal had been a boatman hisself, 
being in fact a Deal man, and many a 
good turn did he use to do us smugglers, 
although, poor chap, I must say we used 
always to pay him well for it. 
our light and waited, the lugger then bei 
close in to the breakers which we coul 
hear roaring along the beach. Ina minute 
or two we saw the answering flashes 
ashore, and then we knew that it was 
all right and that we might heave ahead 
as soon as we liked. 
smartly, and hoisted out the little pant we 
ead, 


ell, this 


e flashed 


So we turned to 


and in a jiffy she was full of tubs 


and me and another man were pulling her 
ashore with muffled oars. We ran her on 


to the beach where there were plenty 
of people, all in the job, to meet us, and 
each man taking as big a load on his back 
as he could carry, sets off across country to 
a ‘rondy-vous’ very well beknown to us 


all, and in the shake of a mosquito’s tail 


the boat was empty, and us rowing back 
to the lugger for another freight. Well, 
sir, we got all our cargo safely ashore, and 
then we carried the chest which we 
shipped for the party at Ostend to the 
beach. The word was now passed round 
to know if there was anybody there to 
receive it, and I was middling surpri 
when the Artillery corporal stepped for- 
ward from out the little crowd of people 
and says, ‘ Yes, I'm to receive that there 
chest.’ I was standing, holding one end 
of the big box, and he walks across to it, 
and laying hold of the other end, sings 
out, ‘Lift ap, my lad,’ with which, being a 
great powerful man, he swings his end 
clear of the ground, I did the same, and 
we ataggered along towards the Castle 
moat, which wasn’t more’n a stone’s throw 
from where we had come ashore. We 
hadn’t got half-way, however, before a cry 
was raised that the blockade patrol was 
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coming along, and instantly all the men 
set off at a scamper, bolting away in every 
direction like a pack of apehing startled by 
a bobby. 

“<Hurry up, for Heaven's sake,’ whis- 
pered the corporal, puffing and blowing 
under the weight of that blessed chest. 
‘It’ll just about be good-night to us if 
we're took with this here box.’ 

‘We reached the little drawbridge that 
went across the fosse, as ye'd call it, to the 
Castle itself, and then we crouches down 
in the gloom of the walle whilst the relief 
guard goes tramping by as unconsarned as 
possible, which showed that they hadn’t 
seen our men running away. But when 
they comes to the lugger’s boat, lying 
drawn up on the beach, they stops, and 
seeing nobody minding her, they goes and 
takes a look. However, fortunately, we'd 
got every blessed article out of her, and 
they found nothing that ye might call 
’criminating evidence, so after walkin 
round and round her several times, an 
talking among themeelves, at last we hears 
one of them say, ‘Come on, lads; quick 
march |’ and away they tramps again. 

When the sound of their steps marchin 
along the shingle had died away, me an 
the corporal tackles the chest again. and 
this time we got it fair inside Castle 
walls, where all was black as ink. The 
sodger then says to me: ‘Hold hard, 
Dan’l’—for I was well beknown to him— 
‘hold hard,’ says he, ‘and I'll go and 
fetch a light.’ So we sets the chest down, 
and off he goes, and presently returns with 
a great lantern, which he had slung round 
his neck that he might have his hands 
free. We passes down some stone steps, 
into a gloomy underground passage, where 
our footsteps sounded hollow, and our 
voices echoed all round. | 

‘¢6 Dan’l,’ says the corporal to me, pro- 
= ‘d’ye know what's in this chest, 
ma ’ 


*¢¢No, Tom,’ I says, ‘Idon’t. The cha 
as shipped it told me not to consarn myse 
about that, so I didn’t make no inquiries, 
though I reckon it’s something of pretty 
considerable value.’ 

‘‘¢Tt is so,’ he answered, dropping his 
voice, ‘and ‘twixt you and me and the 
bed-post, Dan’l, I don’t mind telling you 
what it is, for I reckon that, out of respect 
for your neck, you won't breathe 9 word 
about it, There’s the gold and silver 
plate,’ says he, ‘of some of the finest 
churches on the Continent in this here 
box. They call it sacry-lidge, I believe, 
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and for us to be took with this here 
chest ’ud be certain hanging. Therefore 
I’m going to stow it away in a place in 
this bere old Castle which ain’t known to 
any person in it but myself.’ 

“On this he leads me through such a 
maze of passages that I could no more 
have found my way back alive than”— 
my old companion paused, looking about 
with his blinking eyes in search of an 
image, then quavered out—‘‘than I could 
chuck a pebble as far as yonder Goodwin 
Sands. I knew we was right down under- 
ground by the noise of the surf, which 
seemed overhead, sometimes sounding 
loud, and then becoming soft and distant 
again. Presently the corporal stops oppo- 
site a great black door at the end of a 
short archway, all studded over with nails 
like the aoles of my boot. ‘This here,’ 
said he, ‘used in years agone to be the 
powder-magazine, and a first-rate hiding- 
place there is just out of it.’ So he opens 
the door which creaked like to set all my 
teeth of a jump, and in we ateps, lugging 
the chest in along with us. We sets it 
down upon the beachy floor, the corporal 
saying that he’d stow it snugly away by-'n- 
by. He then puts his hand in his 
pocket, and says he: ‘I’m to pay yoa 
other ten pound,’ and he gives me the 
money with a crown piece for my trouble 
in helping him. He then shows me the | 
way back again, reminds me to hold my 
jaw, and wishes me good-night.” 

‘“ Well’” said I, finding the ancient 
waterman paused whilst he slowly applied 
his handkerchief to his eyes, 

“Well,” he echoed, “the rum part of 
this here yarn lies in the fact that I 
was the last man as ever see that corporal, 
though I dursn’t then own it. From that 
night he was never heard of again. 
Nobody knew what had become of him. 
He was reckoned to be a deserter, but 
what I want to know is what did he do 
with that chest of plate? He couldn’t 
have run away with it, for it was much 
too big a job to try and carry off all 
that was in that heavy box in one night, 
with no one to help him and no one to 
seo him. Years and years passed, and 
presently the old Castle was sold and 
pulled down. Many and many a time 
since have I crawled under the ruins of 
it, in and out among the underground 
passages, but never could find the place 
where I helped the corporal to carry the 
treasure to. And it’s my opinion,” con- 
cluded the old fellow, rising both in body 
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and voice, and striking the beach with his 


stick to emphasize his trembling words, | f 


“‘ that there it lies still: a whole cheat full 
of gold and silver plate hid away in them 
ruins, Only think of it! And now it’s 
dinner time, and I must be off. Drink 
your health, sir? Ay, that I will, thank 
you kindly,” and away hobbled my 
interesting old friend to the sign of the 
‘* Yarmouth Packet.” 


Sandown Castle, at the present day, is 
nothing more than a great heap of ruins, 
standing upon the border of the desolate 
stretch of sandhills to the north of the 
quaint old town of Deal It is circled 
by a fence save on that side to which the 
shingle of the beach slopes in billowy 
undulations, and the wayfarer, tempted to 
explore the crumbling pile, is warned by 
unsightly boards that the ruins are dan- 
oo. Yet the old structure was not 

i g ganlag E Built = the 
reign enry Eig t was, during 
the stormy days of the Restoration, the 
i of imprisonment of the celebrated 
Roundhead leader, Colonel Hutchinson, 
who died within its grey walls, From 
ite buttresses, too, sallied forth the gallant 
Rich to oppose the landing of the Cavaliers 
under Prince Charles, and although they 
got a footing on the low-lying shore, yet 
his pikemen and musqueteers speedily put 
them to flight. The Castle had been 
gradually falling into a state of dilapidation 
until the year 1854, when the Government 
aold it as old material, on condition that 
the foundations should be allowed to 
remain as a protection against the inroads 
ofthesea. The stronghold was demolished, 
but the pile of its foundations, with their 
intricacies of subterranean passages and 
dungeons and other cavernous retreats, 
still remains to this day. 

Raminating as I strolled by the water's 
edge upon the aged boatman’s yarn, 
thought I would kill an hour that afternoon 
by exploring the heap of raina. Accord- 
ingly arming myself for the expedition 
with a candle and matches, I set out in the 
direction of the Castle. I took care to 
ascertain beforehand the atate of the tide, 
for at high water it not uncommonly flows 
into the underground stractures of the 
place, and I had no mind to be caught 
by the flood and drowned like a rat in 
ahole. Having ascertained that the tide 
would not be at its top for at least six 
hours, I passed the gaunt, deserted wind- 
mili so familiar as a landmark to mariners 
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in the Downs, and arrived at the wooden 
ence surrounding the ruins. Over this 
I easily clambered, and descending the 
grassy alope of what had originally been 
the Castle moat, I entered through a small 
crumbling archway and found myself in 
a spacious apartment of bare grey stone, 
with a dome-shaped roof, and lighted by a 
hole above. The floor of it consisted of 
the shingle of the beach, intermingled with 
small blocks of the masonry which had 
doubtless been dislodged by unusually 
heavy waves. I passed through this cavern 
and entered another similar apartment, com- 
municating with it by a narrow passage. 
It was gloomier in here, for there was 
no hole in the roof, and the daylight had 
to find its way in by the entry. Little 
enough suggestion of hidden treasure here, 
thought I, kicking aside a great heap of 
seaweed with my foot, and yet who shall 


say what may be buried the stones 
of this old place ? 
I passed through into a third such 


vaulted room, and here it was almost dark, 
especially to my sight after the glare of the 
sunlight upon theses. I paused a moment, 
noticing how resonant and distinct the 
thad of greg ogerrel ras as oi pie 
over on to the 8 e. gro about 
in my pocket, and brought out a box of 
matches and thecandle. I struck a lucifer, 
but the damp draught blowing through 
the cavern instantly put it out. It cost 
me half the contents of my match-box to 
ignite my candle, and when it was fairly 
alight I had to screen the flickering flame 
in the palm of my hand to prevent the 
current of air from extinguishing it. 

I took a survey of the interior, on the 
glimmering white walls of which the 
shadows started out in illusive and fantastic 
proportions to the wavering candle-light. 
The shingle floor of this apartment was as 
level and regular as a rolled i 


I | drive, and although I might know by the 


fringe of sea-grass around the base of the 
stonework that the water frequently 
flowed into the interior, yet there were 
no detached fragments of the structure 
lying among the pebbles as in the first 
dungeon I had entered. Indeed, all looked 
as solid and staunch as upon the day it was 
ee bh f f 

was just in the act of passing out o 
this place and through into the next dark- 
some room beyond it, when, holding my 
candle close against the wall and con- 
tinuing to screen it with my hand, the 
light fell upon the tracing of a small arch- 
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way in the masonry; an outline of brick- 
work let into the etone wall, as it seemed 
to me, and like what we should speak of as 
a blind window in the architecture of a 
house. Being whitewashed over like the 
rest of the wall, it was scarcely decipher- 
able upon the pallid surface, and was indeed 
a thing to escape the observation of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine people, 
whilst the thousandth, noticing it, would 
imagine it some design at ornamentation. I 
naturally concluded that there had existed 
a window here which had been filled in. 
But with this idea came the further con- 
sideration that an open space must lie 
beyond a window, and as I knew that I 
now was in about the centre of the ruins, 
so I perceived that it was impossible that 
the apace behind that dead arch should be 
outside the Castle walls. 

The lower part of this-mere outline of a 
window came to within half a yard of the 
pebbly floor of the place, and, raising my 
foot, I kicked it hard, anxious to find out 
whether the ring of my boot upon the 
stonework would denote the presence of a 
cavern beyond. But what was my surprise 
to discover by the hollow thud of the echo 
that the space enclosed by the tracery of the 
arch was filled, not by bricks or stones, but 
by boards, which perceptibly atarted to the 
smiting of my foot, and seemed to require 
but a little effort of battering to knock 
them altogether away. 

I am free to confess that, as I stood 
there, screening my flickering candle, and 
listening to the hollow booming of the 
breakers upon the beach outside, the story 
of the ancient boatman recurred strongly to 
my mind. I had gathered from his quaver- 
ing version that the cheet of sacrilegious 
booty still lay concealed among the 
crumbling boulders of this old ruin. But 
then, I reflected, if it lay beyond this 
boarded aperture, it was scarcely conceiv- 
able that it should so long have escaped 
discovery. And yet, thought I, administer- 
ing « vigorous kick which dislodged a little 
shower of mortar, I will set my mind at 
rest as to what does lie beyond this ob- 
struction, with which I fell to knocking 
down the hoarding in right good earnest. 

Five minutes of astrenuous exertion 
served to loosen the whole framework, so 
that to each blow of my foot it creaked and 
swayed. Now, thought I, for a “coup de 
grace,” and I dashed up against the 
boards with all my weight. There was 
a sharp rending and splintering, and then 
to the pressure of my shoulders the entire 
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hoarding fell backwards and disappeared 
into the gloom behind with a loud crash. 
As it did so a puff of mouldy-smelling air 
blew out the candle I held in my hand. 
The corner of the dangeon in which I stood 
was quite dark, the little daylight that 
sifted through merely faintly illuminating 
the centre of it. I etrack another match, 
caught the flame in the hollow of my hand, 
and reignited the wick. The aperture 
through which I had broken might measure 
about three feet across, and as much again 
from ite base to the point of its concavity. 
The space which lay beyond it was densely 
black. I leaned through it, and hol 
the candle high over my head, whilst 
contrived to shield it from the cold current 
of air, tried to survey the interior, but the 
radiance only threw up dimly a small patch 
of the shingle floor of the place. Deter- 
mined upon pursuing my discovery, I very 
cautiously threw my legs over the sill of 
the archway, and dropped to the d 
on the other side, I warily advanced a few 
paces, and found that I had stepped clear 
of the draught flowing towards the opening, 
and that my candle burnt bright and clear. 
I elevated my arm, raising the light well 
above my head, and now the extent of the 
cavern I had broken into was plainly 
revealed tome. It was a square apartment 
of considerable size, running probably a 
dozen yards both ways, with a lofty roof, 
arched into a dome after the fashion of 
the dungeons I had passed through. The 
walls were whitened, and glimmered out 
feebly to the rays of light which fell upon 
them. My attention was almost im- 
mediately taken, as I stood glancing about, 
by an object in the corner farthest from the 
spot where I had halted, which looked like a 
deeper stain on the gloom there, Iadvanced § 
towards it, my footeteps cranching hollowly 
over the shingle. Whilst I moved, the 
oscillation of my arm made the candle-light 
fitful and illusive, so that I could not dis- 
cern the outline of the dark heap I was 
approaching ; but coming to a stand within 
arm’s length of it and flashing the Mlumina- 
tion broad upon the vague mass, what was 
my horror and astonishment when there 
leapt out upon my vision the spectacle of a 
human skeleton, seated upon a great black 
chest, ita grinning skull drooping forwards, 
ite bony hands resting upon its knees, and 
yet a few tatters of clothing clinging round 
ita gaunt and naked ribs ! ; 

I started back with a half-uttered ex- 
clamation of terror and surprise, s0 utterly 
was I amazed by this sudden apparition. 
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That the chest upon which the skeleton 
rested was the identical box of which the 
boatman had told me I had very 
little doubt ; and that the weird anatomy 
perched grim and motionless on top of it 
was the remains of his friend the corporal, 
who had never been heard of since the 
‘night of the smuggling adventure, I was 
ually certain. I had a loathing to touch 
that bony sentinel, but yet to come at the 
chest that he was silently guarding it was 
evident I must displace him. On the shingle 
floor, within a little distance of whereI stood, 
lay a rusty iron shovel, the handle of which 
-was broken off near the cross-piece at the 
end of it, This I picked up, and with the 
end of it gently pushed the skeleton over 
the edge of the box. It fell with a hollow, 
elinking sound and the sharp snapping of 
several bones, still preserving its sitting 
posture, I then hooked the iron rim of 
the blade between its ribs, and dragged it 
into a corner, where I left the ghastly 
object, and returned, all trembling with 
eagerness, to break open the massive- 
looking chest. 

I was fully prepared to find it securely 
locked and barred, but to my surprise the 
lid yielded to my first tug at it. I raised 
it upon ite creaking hinges, peered into the 
black interior, and then gave a little cry of 
disappointment, The chest was empty. 
For at least five minutes I must have stood 
blankly regarding it by the dim light of 
the candle, and musing upon both the 
mystery and frnitlessness of my discovery. 
Speculation as to how the skeleton came 
to be sitting upon the chest, and, stranger 
still, how the place should have been 
boarded up in the manner I have described, 
with ite ghastly occupant within it, was 
idle. Yot thus it was. However, I de- 
termined upon keeping my secret. The 
treasure, to be sure, was gone from the 
oaken case which had held it, but how did 
I know that it still might not lie con- 
cealed somewhere within that gloomy 
cavern 

But my narrative has now ron into 

ter lengths than I intended, otherwise 
I should like to tell you of the curious 
manner in which I eventually discovered 
the treasure buried in the shingle of the 
place. I got through the archway, and 
into the outer dungeon again, carefally re- 
placing the hoarding after me, so that it 
should escape the observation of any 
persons who might stray into the place. 
I then blew out my candle, and made 
towards the gleam of daylight visible at 
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the end of the stony corridor, and a fow | 
moments later I had again emerged into 
the brilliant sunshine which was pouring 
down upon the yellow shingle slopes of 
Deal beach. 


APPLES AND APPLE CULTURE. 
PART IL 


In America there is a native species of 
apple, the ‘ Pyrus Coronaris”, but no 
attempt has been made to improve it. It 
is rather a ahrab than a tree, but the 
blossoms are as beautifal as those of the 
cultivated kinds, the fruit being as large as 
a small peach, with a much more agreeable 
perfame than the ordinary apple, but hard 
in flavour to a cultivated taste. 

It is to the Old World that America is 
indebted for what is now the leading fruit 
of that part of the world. The apple is of 
more general value as a native product and 
as an article of commerce than all other 
fruits combined. 

The first trees known to bear on that 
continent were planted in Governor's 
Island, near Boston, and gave ten apples, 
tenth October, 1639, It is probable, how- 
ever, that the apple was known to the 
Indians at an earlier date, as they were 
found growing near Indian villages, having 
been brought thither by the French 
misefonarios, In that case, as the French 
missionaries came from Canada, it is 
probable the fruit was known in Canada, 
which was then a French colony. 

Governor Endicott established the firs 
nursery in America, in 1640, importing 
the young trees from England. A tree 
planted near Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1641, was otill bearing fruit in 1850, 
more than two centuries after. The first 
nurseries for raising apple -trees were 
established near the city of New York 
and in New Jersey. This fruit soon got 
into extensive cultivation, but, besides 
domestic use and the making of cider, it 
was of comparatively small, advantage to 
the grower. Towards the middle of the 
present century, however, the apple became 
valuable as an article of commerce. Apples 
were peeled and dried in the sun, and 
subsequently barrelled for export. Apple 
butter was made to some extent—cheese, 
we suggest, might have been a more 
suitable designation, as there was no use 
of butter in any way in the manufacture. 
It was made by simply boiling cider down, 
six gallons to one, into the consistency of 
butter or cheese. The Germans introdaced 
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the manufacture, but it never became an 
important industry, like barrelling. 

By the invention of peeling and dry- 
ing machines greater facilities have been 
acquired, the cost has been greatly reduced, 
and much waste prevented. Bat the great 
and growing improvements by which 
apples are successfally barrelled, stored, 
and brought into distant markets, and the 
impetus given thereby to apple culture 
everywhere, have made fresh fruit so cheap 
and abundant at all desirable seasons, that 
drying has been largely superseded, and 
the growing and marketing of the fruit 
in a fresh condition have become the 
chief objects of this department of trade. 

The well-known energy of our American 
cousins has wonderfully developed the 
culture of apples, The extent to which it 
has advanced may be seen in a few simple 


es. 

It is on record that Western New York 
alone ships annually about two million 
barrels, equal to at least six million 
English bushels, the worth of which to the 
growers is about three million dollars, or 
six hundred thousand pounds; that is, an 
average of about half a dollar per bushel. 
With anything like a crop every year, this 
would pay the grower far better than 
wheat or any description of cereal product. 
If we extend our view to the whole of 
the United States, we find that the annual 
marketable value of the entire apple crop 
is not less than fifty million dollars, or ten 
million pounds sterling—a grand addition 
to the exports of a nation, upon which, in 
Great Britain at least, there is no duty to 


pay. 

Raising apples is a principal business of 
most nurseries, some nurserymen having 
hundreds of acres with little else but 
apples. The stocks are raised from seed, 
and not, as in this country, by the utilisa- 
tion of the Crab or the Paradise stock. It 
is said that as many as two hundred 
bushels of apple-pips are sometimes sown 
by a single firm, from which millions of 
stocks are produced, selling, when one year 
old, at from two dollars (eight shillings) to 
six dollars (twenty-four shillings) per thou- 
sand, These stocks are grafted before being 
planted. The operation is performed by 
men and boys during the winter season. 
The stocks are then packed in sand or saw- 
dust, and stowed away in cellars, to be 
planted out in nursery rows in the spring. 
After two summers’ growth, these realise, 
wholesale, from fifty to two hundred 
dollars (ten pounds to forty pounds) per 





thousand ; that is, from twopence- half. 
penny to tenpence each, a good deal 
cheaper than they can be purchased in 
England. The distribution is effected 
chiefly by means of agents and local dealers. 
In dealing with an apple crop, American 
growers have the good sense to handle the 
fruit carefully in removing it from the trees. 
This is done in many parts of England; 
bat in others, Devonshire and Hereford. 
shire especially, the apples are shaken 
down, or even knocked down. This is all 
very well when the fruit is to be used for 
cider, but when it is to be marketed for 
domestic use, it is absurd to the last degree. 
The fruit is seldom sightly, always has 
some bruises, and will not keep. 
the apples down is past absurdity, it i 
wasteful and wicked, as multitudes of the 
fruit-bearing spurs must of necessity be 
knocked off. This slovenly and wasteful 
process accounts in a large measure for 
the fact that some apple-trees bear s crop 
only each other year; the spurs with their 
beautifal buds, in which the fruit is to be 
found in embryo, are wantonly and care- 
lesaly destroyed, and the munificence of 
Providence abused. It isa rare thing to 
see a clean, sound, good sample of apples in 
Herefordshire, which may be charged on, 
firat, the slovenly cultigation, and, second, 
the absurd and lazy maghod of shaking 
down the fruit instead O& gathering it 
carefully. 
The American growers keen in 
making the best of their appk growth. 
The best and soundest fruit are Degalle 
as wo have said; but there will s@ t 
main a considerable quantity not quagy 
to the mark, which they grind up 
cider, and after pressing the pomace cai 
fally they wash it, and separate the see 
or pips, which sell for about one pound 
per bushel. Many people in this country 
are impatient about their apples, and 
gather them before they are properly 
matured; in consequence of which the 
fruit is not full-filavoured, and some- 
times shrivels, and is not in marketable 

























the middle of October, when it is 
picked very carefully, and placed so 
avoid the slightest bruise. The im 
and those in any way injured are rej 
and the sound placed in perfectly 
barrels. When the barrels are fill 
fruit is pressed in tightly by m 
hand lever adapted to the purpose 
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apples are somewhat pressed into one 
another, so that there may be no shaking. 
They say this pressing does not injure 
them, buat in this, we believe, they are 
mistaken. They argue that as one apple 
stays where pressed into the other, the air 
is excladed from the bruise. But it is a 
bruise for all that, and the cellular 
tissue of the apple is, in part, crushed. 
This explains why American apples which 
have been barrelled always, or nearly 
always, exhibit bruiser, and will not keep 
long when the barrel has once been 
opened. This is a great hindrance to the 
sale of this class of fruit, as in the small 
towns and country places of England, 
where the sale must necessarily be slow, 
the fruiterers find it does not pay to pur- 
chase them. It is the action of the air in 
exciting fermentation which causes decay. 

the barrels have been filled in the 
orchards, they are stored in some cool 
place until frost sete in, when they are 
stacked on their sides in cellars. 

In a former article we mentioned the 
action of soil and climate in modifying the 
character, colour, and flavour of the apple. 
This is seen very markedly in the United 
States, where there is such great diversity 
of soil and climate. It is only in those 

of America where the autumns are 

early and cool that the apple for pre- 
servation can be raised with success, In 
the warmer parts, apples which in more 
temperate localities keep through the whole 
winter before maturing, are ripe in the 
autumn. The great belt of the North 
American Continent for about a hundred 
miles north and south of the great lakes 
is the principal American apple region. 
The Alleghany ridge, through Pennsyl- 
Virginia, and North Carolina, is 

0 famous for its sucoesefa] apple cultiva- 
In Morganton, North Carolina, is 
which has been known to yield 
hundred and twenty-five bushels in a 

@ season; and one at Greenville in 
| same State has produced one hun- 

and oy ae a the apples 

is region, tho large, do not colour 
and the aon ie the case with the 
large fruit of Iowa and Nebraska, 
the same varieties in Canada and 
Michigan colour beautifully. In many 
parts of California the preservation of 
winter apples succeeds well, but not to as 
great perfection as in Oregon and Wasb- 
ington Territory. 

Apple-trees do not live so long, it is 

said, in the States west of the Ohio River 
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as in those east of it, the drier climate not 
favouring longevity. About fifty years is 
the average age of an apple-tree in the 
former States, while in the latter they will 
attain to double that age. In some 
favoured eastern locations apple-trees have 
reached three feet in diameter, while two 
feet or less is the average size, 

We have made no mention of Canada, 
but Canada is even ahead of the United 
States in the quality of her apples. 
‘Canada First,” was the verdict of the 
judges at the Colonial Exhibition in 

ndon, and every unbiassed person, able 
to judge, must have endorsed the decision 
of the judges. Canada has a summer 
climate exactly suited to the requirements 
of the apple, and it is more than probable 
that the rigorous winter may kill a good 
deal of the blight which existe in the 
shape of insect life. 

The Canadian tinned apples are, beyond 
doubt, the beat thing of the kind that we 
have tested, and we have tested these 
many times with only one result—entire 
satisfaction. 

But England, at least, to say nothing 
of Scotland, and Ireland, and Wales, ought 
to revolutionise her apple culture ; she has 
land enough, and a climate which, if not 
eqaal to Canada and the United States, is 
capable of making the cultivation of apples 
a paying concern. Bat it is little likely 
to be attempted to any large, and, certainly, 
any hopeful extent, unlees ander the three 
or four conditions which we propose to 


name, 

Firat of all, there must be a thorough 
and intelligent acquaintance with this 
branch of horticulture. A man cannot 
grow apples as he might turn a barrel 
organ. Care, diligence, and a thorough 
understanding of all that belongs to pomo- 
logical science is, indeed, a first condition. 

Then, second, the landlord must aid 
him in this material improvement of his 
property. Landlords ought to foster 
everything tending to an increase in 
knowledge of this branch of horticulture, 
by encouraging Pomological Societies, and 
such like. Moreover, it would be only just 
in most cases for the proprietor of the soil 
to aid the tenant in the improvement of his 
property, at least to the extent of finding 
trees. And another thing is: the tenant 
must have security of tenure, to encourage 
him in the expenditure of labour and 
money. And, not least, the tenant who 


improves his land by the cultivation of 
fruit ought to be secured againat the 
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imposition of additional tithes. This 
most upjust and unwise imposition has 
proved a great barrier against improve- 
ments in both agriculture and horticultare. 
s But, it must be allowed, apple culture 
has many drawbacks, among the greatest 
of which are the results of frost and 
blight. There is very little to be done 
against frost, except to avoid a northern 
or eastern aspect and a situation near 
boggy ground, where in damp or frosty 
weather the atmosphere would be saturated 
ss tights fet 
ight, it is next to impossible to guard 
against. It is one of the woes of acuity 
which we cannot entirely escape. The 
Codling moth (Cerpocapsa pomonilla) is 
in many places the most troublesome on 
account of ite nocturnal habits, by which 
means it escapes the keen eyes of the 
birds. Where orchards are few and far 
between, and the insect is pressed for 
food, ecarcely an apple escapes this worm. 
Gathering the fruit as it falls, and foeding 
A cattle on it, destroys countless numbers 
which would develope into moths; but 
this does not save the apples. .A more 
excellent way would be to burn the 
brushings of hedges and ditches, and all 
kinds of weeds and rough litter under 
the trees, about the time the worm has 
changed into a moth, and before .the 
female has deposited her eggs, so that 
the next year’s progeny would be 
destroyed; in addition to which the 
amall birds which prey on these insects 
should be preserved in such numbers 
as not to be a nuisance in other things. 
The insect commonly, having left the 
fruit on which it has developed and 
fattened, crawls down the trank of the 
tree and hides itself in the ground, where 
it undergoes the changes which make up 
its very mischievous life. These insects 
are somotimes caught by placing haybands 
round the trunks of the trees. This worm 
or moth is European in its origin, but it 
follows the apple all over the regions 
where it is grown. 

The Americans whose orchards are 
somewhat near the coast, are often troubled 
with the canker-worm (Anesophery Pome- 
teria), which feeds on the foliage, and 
leaves the tree as if scorched. It does 
not, however, go far inland. 

The apple is not so subject to serious 
diseases in America as in England, the 
“Twig Blight,” by which branches of 
one or two years’ growth die, being the 
worst, 
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The varying influences of climate and 
soil on the flavour, appearance, and time 
of maturity of the apple make numerous 
varieties a necessity, and repeated experi- 
ments in planting and rearing and general 
treatment very important. This brings 
us round to the same point as dwelt on 
before, namely, the diffusion of intelligent 
ideas and the resulta of experiments, which 
may be made available to all sorte and con- 
ditions of apple growers. The Americans 
have a work on the apple in which there 
are no less than two thousand kinds named 
and described; they have also State 
Societies, and a national body known as 
the American Pomological Society, which 
issues yearly volumes of ita proceedings. 

The apple, it must be conceded, is the 
most wholesome of all fruits, as it certainly 
is the most useful; and these considera- 
tions, together with the large and increasing 
demand by all classes of society for what 
must be reckoned a necessary of life, should 
lead to such results as would place England 
again not second among the apple-pro- 
ducing communities of the world, As 
Canada has surpassed the parent country, 
so Australia is making rapid strides to 
overtake her elder sister in the northern 
regions of the New World; whether she 
will do so, and whether the old country 
will shake off her lethargy and rise to the 
occasion, remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile it must be borne in mind 
that if old England is not to be last in the 
race, greater facilities must be granted for 
the acquiring of land, and more favourable 
conditions for holding, cultivating, and 
improving it. 


A FAMOUS LITTLE WEST INDIA 
- ISLAND. 


VERY few travellers for pleasure con- 
descend to visit the West Indies, and only 
during the past two winters has the fact 
been established that they are excellent 
places of refuge for those who either 
cannot or do not care to face the bitter 
American winter. Still fewer are those 
who dream of disembarking at the once 
famous little island of St. Kitts. 

For this very reason I, exploring the 
West Indies during the past winter, 
determined to see something of an island 
with the name of which I had been 
familiar ever since the old-time romance 
of the Spanish Main and the isles of the 
Caribbean Sea had cast its web of enchant- 
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ment around me. I had seen Jamaica, 
and Haiti, and Trinidad, and Barbadoes, 
and had been charmed and amazed. At 
St. Kitts I did not expect to be either 
charmed or amazed, but felt that I should 
be interested, and so, in spite of assurances 
on the part of fellow-passengers on board 
that smartest and most comfortable of 
Royal Mail steamers, the “Eden,” that 
ee put in ae " i more profitably 
and agreeably at St. Thomas, we deter- 
mined to land at St. Kitts, 

The process of landing at one of the 
smaller West India Islands is an amusing 
experience, The arrival of the home mail 
steamer is incontestably the event of the 
island fortnight. Everybody comes into 
town, the humbler black folk aimply to the 
waterside to bask in the sun and to see 
what goes on ; the “ buckra folk,” many of 
whom have ridden in miles from their 
eatates, to come on board the steamer, not 
because they have any business there, but 
because it is the proper thing to do, and 
because a little excitement in their lonely, 
humdrum life cannot be made too much of, 
It is even deemed necessary that the local 
police force should come off — nominally 
to keep order amongst the turbulent, 
pugnacious boatmen who swarm around 
the accommodation ladder, but in reality, 
we can't help thinking, in order to give 
the men a wholesome notion of their own 
importance, and perhaps with some idea 
of impressing us passengers similarly. 
Directly the health officer has been 
satisfied, the deck of the steamer becomes 
a scene of the wildest excitement. Passen- 
gers who want to get off meet passengers 
and others who want to get on board on 
the narrow ladder; the “ deckers” forward 
are chattering, and ,and laughing, 
and crying, and pushing, and tumbling in 
one great jumble of black-faced, gaudily 
attired humanity, and as each “decker” 
has collected around him his Lares and 
Penates, and that extraordinary assort- 
ment of boxes and parcels which follows 
the negro on his migrations, and as each 
married couple have their usual allowance 
of children, the effect can be better 
imagined than described. 

St. Kitts does not impress the stranger 
otherwise than as being a happy, pros- 
perous-looking island. Indeed, but for the 
central mass of hills, not gloriously wooded 
to their summits like the hills in the other 
islands, but still hills, it would be almost 
ugly. Little Nevis, its neighbour, is really 
more attractive, although for your own 
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sake it is not worth while saying s0 to a 
St. Kitts man. 

We land at a little old jetty which 
might have done duty in Lord Nelson's 
day, pass through a double line of grin- 
ning, staring blacks, to whom the arrival 
of white strangers is an event, go through 
the form of having our baggage examined 
in the oddest and queerest of little custom 
houses, and make for our “hotel.” There 
is exactly double the number of “ hotels” 
in Basseterre, St. Kitts, that there is in 
the other smaller West Indian Islands— 
namely, two. Out of the West Indies they 
would rank as fifth-rate boarding-houses, 
but they are locally known as hotels, and 
so we call them. We were tolerably 
familiar by now with that great drawback 
to West Indian travel, the want of good 
accommodation, and did not expect much. 
We did not get much. At our selected 
hostelry, kept by a highly respectable 
coloured woman owning to the highly 
respectable name of Mondesire, we were 
ey not luxuriously lodged, plenti- 
fully regaled, and moderately charged. 
The sanitary ments—wel], they were 
Weat Indian, and so, be it said in fairness, 
was the bath ; and for more than clean beds, 
a good bath, and decent food one must 
not ask in the West Indies. And s0 
we were in Basseterre, the capital of St 
Kitts; in the days of the old French and 
Spanish wars as active, and bustling, and 
rollicking a little place as there was in & 
particularly active, bustling, and rollicking 
part of the world. We had often wondered 
what sort of a town it was as we 
about it in the musty pages of the old 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” We had of course 
not expected to find it much more than 4 
shadow of ita old self, but we were not 
prepared for the absolute lifelessness and 
decay by which we were surrounded. 

The streets are well planned on the 
block system, but the houses generally are 
mean and decrepit, and are oppressed with 
that air of neglect and decay which so im- 
preesed us in Kingston, Jamaica. But for 
the presence of ever-laughing and chattering | 
Sambo and family, Basseterre could hardly 
be classed amonget the lively places of the 
earth, for there is little movement in the 
sad -coloured streets, and nobody ever 
seems to go in or out of the sepulchral 
vaults which are called stores. Still there 
was an old-world charm about Basseterre 
which counterbalanced its dulness and 
lifelessness, and we soon got to think 
even that the intrusion into it of smart, 
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active, metropolitan life would spoil the 
illusion. 

There is a square in the middle of the 
town with an atmosphere of solid respecta- 
bility about it which whispers of good 
days gone by. It is now called Pall Mall 
Square, but in the days of the old sea-dogs 
j it was known as The Pasture. Around an 
enclosed space, planted with palms, and 
mango-trees,and tamarinds,and ornamented 
with a waterless fountain, are gathered 
the good old houses of Basseterre. Evi- 
dently in the old time this was the central 
point of the town. Rodney and his 
captains no doubt knew it well, and we 
may think that even Nelson, with Mrs. 
Nisbet from Nevis on his arm, may have 
sometimes saunotered in the shade of the 
trees, At any rate we at once connected 
it with the following old-time incident as 
described in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” 
for July, 1744, ‘ We,” that is, the people 
of St. Kitts, “have ten privateers already 
at sea, and are fitting out four more; we 
flow in money, a division being lately made 
between one or two privateers ; each man 
had two hundred pounds. A man-of-war 
coming down from Antigua, sent her 
barge ashore to press eome of the privateers’ 
men, which amount to about one thousand 
in number; but they seized the barge as 
soon as she came ashore, and having with 
infinite labour got her into the middle of 
the town, made her full of panch, and 
were very merry on the occasion.” 

Shades of the dead! what a stir would 
be made in quiet old Basseterre to-day if 
half-a-dozan blue- jackets, much less a 
thousand, started to carouse in ita atreets ! 

The Court House looks on Pall Mall 
Square. There is only one other British 
Government building that we know of in 
the world which presents a more dejected 
and lamentable appearance, and that is the 
Coart House at Roseau, Dominica. There 
is nothing of interest inside except a 
mighty beam of wood atill sticking in the 
three feet thick wall as it was harled 
there by a hurricane, Next to the Court 
House is a quaint old family residence, now 
occupied as a fire station. Flanking it isa 
fine, stone-fronted mansion, long occupied 
by the old island family of Borridge, and 
farther down, bat not facing the square, 
the really imposing old seat of the Wood- 
leighs, now known as Spencer House. 

sewhere in the town there is little to 
call for remark. The charch, standing on 
the site of the old one destroyed in the 
great fire of 1868, is large, but more un- 
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interesting than the generality of West 
Indian churches, which are usaally rich in 
old - time memorials remarkable for their 
heraldic embellishments, and the quaint 
wording which makes them the pathetic 
records of a grandeur and prosperity which 
can never be eclipsed, if ever it is equalled 


again. 

SThe island of St. Kitts is almost entirely 
given up to the cultivation of the sugar. 
cane ; hence, as in Barbadoes, the absencs 
of that magnificent forestry which is the 
distinctive charm of West Indian scenery, 
gives the island a bare and uaked appear. 
ance, although in its way a cane piece in 
the full glow of the tropical sun is 4 
beautiful sight. We were the recipients 
here, as elsewhere, of that fine, genuine 
Weat Indian hospitality which is yet much 
more than a mere tradition, and spent the 
best part of a week on a large sugar estate 
on the north side of the island. To the 
stranger the life is pleasant enough, but it 
must be insufferably dull during the long 
months of the year when nothing is doing. 
The modern planter, however, as often as 
not, gets over this difficulty by spending 
half his year at home, and returning for the 
busy season whoen the crop is being got in. 

The very limited society is pleasant 
enough ; but, from our metropolitan point 
of view, a yearning must sometimes arise 
for fresh faces and fresh topics of conver- 
sation, over and above the little local 
gossip and the all-absorbing ‘“‘ shop ” about 
centrifagals, and vacaum pans, and Deme- 
rara crystals, and hogsheads. Hence, it 
may be imagined with what delight a new 
arrival is hailed, and how a new player is 
welcomed to tennis-grounds upon which 
people are accustomed to meet who know 
each other's play as well as they know 
each other's faces. 

Up to the time of the Crimean War 
there was a considerable garrison at Si 
Kitts, as at all the West Indian Islands 
For sanitary and strategical reasons, § 
solitary offshoot from the Mount Misery 
range, known as Brimstone Hill, was chosen 
as the head-quarters, and here an enormous 
outlay of money and labour resulted in the 
formation of a series of fortifications which 
won for St. Kitts the title of the West 
Indian Gibraltar. 

A visit to Brimstone Hill is intensely 
interesting and not a little saddening, for 
when the troops were withdrawn, the forts 
with their barracks, and storehouses, and 
magazines were left empty and d 
and have remained so ever since. 
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An eleven mile drive along the coast, by 
a road fringed with Flamboyante—trees 
which, like the Frangipanni, burst forth 
first into leaf, and then, after every leaf 
has fallen, into masses of bright-tinted 
flowers — with sand-box trees, white 
cedars, and an occasional cabbage palm— 
stateliesat and most solitary of Wont Indian 
trees—thickly dotted with native villages, 
about the squalid huts of which scores 
of children swarm, brings us to Sandy 
Point town. 

It is hard to realise nowadays that Sandy 
Point was, less than half a century ago, 
a gay, bustling, wicked garrison town. 
There are ruins all about it of the old 
military buildings and offices, remains of 
stardy stone edifices built to defy time and 
climate, many of them with considerable 
architectural pretensions, now abandoned 
to the blacks, who find that the big, neatly 
hewn stones form excellent foundations 
for their miserable shanties, and make 
impenetrable back-yard walls. At Fort 
Charles, built two hundred and twenty 
years ago, and still retaining some of its 


old guns, has been established a leper | burial 


hospital—an admirably arranged institu- 
tion, under the untiring, ceaseless super- 
vision of a medical officer who probably 
knows the military history of the world-in 
general, and of St. Kitts in particular, as 
well as any man living. Leprosy is a 
graesome object for contemplation, but 
the enthusiasm of a professional man with 
his work at heart brooks no denial, and 
we had to i the victims of this 
terrible malady. Only one thought was 
troubling the mind of our cicerone, as 
he took us from the male to the female 
division, and from tho latter to a bastion 
of the old fort, the ground of which was 
littered with huge, ancient pieces of 
artillery, and this was how the masses of 
metal were to be got out of the way, in 
order that a farther extension of: the 
hospital might be commenced. 
rom the Luzaretto we went to old 
Sandy Point Church, whereat the garrison 
officers and their ladies attended in full 
state in the “good old times,” and to the 
newly built hospital beyond, and then we 
struck inland to explore Brimstone Hill. 
A hot, dusty road, running through cane 
pieces, leads us to the base of the hill) A 
still hotter and dustier track winds up the 
hill iteelf. Very few feet tread this -old 
military way now, but forty years ago we 
can imagine how lively it must have been 
with the constant passage of red and 


white uniforms, the blare of bugles, the 
crash of the regimental bands, and the 
ceaseless ebb and flow of the heterogeneous 
human tide which a military station always 
attracts. 

We pass through a massive gateway. 
No smart sentry challenges us. The gate, 
long robbed of paint, hangs on a single 
hinge, anc luxuriant creepers are gradually 
hiding the cannon-ball-topped gate-posts 
from sight. To our right, amidst a veritable 
jungle, is a magazine, still sturdy and fit 
for use, but open to all the winds. Up, 
up goes the pathway, ankle-deep in dust, 
strewed with fallen boulders, and often half 
hidden in bush. More magazines, a vast 
storehouse, a wall with embrasures, and 
under the wall, overlooking the blue sea, 
the old military cemetery. Such stones as 
remain upright are almost undecipherable, 
but we contrive to make out that the 
majority of those whose memories they 
record died quite young men, and the 
hideous phantom, Yellow Jack, strides 
before us. 

Perfectly quiet and peacefal is the old 
ial-ground now, atid as we push our 
way through the dense undergrowth we 
find it hard to realise that the masses of 
building rising on the hillsides above us 
and around us were so short a time back 
the homes of busy, active life. Up we go, 
past huge tanks, veritable triumphs of the 
mason’s craft, built to hold millions of 
gallons of water, and do well fulfilling 
their original purpose that at the time of 
our visit—a period of severe drought in 
the island—the owners of estates on the 
level land below were filling daily hogs- 
heads of water from them. Past ravelins, 
and bastions, and curtains, and demilunes, 
and walls of prodigious thickness, covering 
every salient point of the precipitous hill- 
sides ; some standing up clean, fresh, and 
unbroken, as if the engineers had but just 
left them; others pushed out of plumb 
and undermined by the vigorous growth of 
parasite plants ; others almost completely 
hidden from sight by masses of hibiscus 
and wild guava bushes, and the dark, 
heavy foliage of the mango. We pass 
under stately gateways with the date 1794 
above them, with huge cannon belonging to 
G. R. guarding their bases, on to what was 
the grand parade-ground, now a tangled 
wilderness of scrub; through magnificent 
series of lofty, airy quarters, all built of 
good stone, and apparently ready for im- 
mediate occupation; then out on to the 
saluting and signal-point at the very 
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summit, where we creep for shade into an 
embrasure, and look forth on the scene far 
below and far around. 

There is not a sail on the broad blue 
expanse of sea. Saba and Eustatius rise 
out from it on our right hand, whilst on 
our left the peak of Nevis pushes its head 
through the only clouds in thesky. There 
is not a sound, not even the hum of an 
insect or the chirp of a bird; but in the 
old, stirring times when these waters 
were fall of English, and French, and 
Spanish men-of-war, and swift privateers, 
and stately merchantmen, this signal-station 
must have been the centre of constant ex- 
citement and anxiety, and the news flashed 
from it more than once bore the purport 
of life or death to the English West 
Indies, 

Our cicerone, a negro, tells us that he 
can well remember the old garrison days, 
and ehakes his head with a meaning 
twinkle in his eyes as he speaks, It must 
have been a gay, rollicking life according 
to him, and the officers quartered on 
Brimstone Hill seem to have made the 
very best of matters. There were parties 
by day and parties by night. There were 
dances in Sandy Point, to attend which 
the fair Creoles thought nothing of riding 
a dozen miles, or of even coming over from 
Nevis. The subalterns were wild young 
fellows, too, and the stories he told of their 
midnight exploits at Basseterre and Sandy 
Point, of their buggy races, their ateeple- 
chases over the hills, and their harum- 
scarum frolics, only seemed to accentuate 
the silence and desolation around 

But a new era is dawning for St. Kitts, 
as for the other West Indian Islands, and 
the alert acuteness of Sir Graham Briggs 
is hastening it on. Although during our 
stay we noted that almoat every article of 
ood was imported, the rich soil of the 
island is capable of being made to yield 
anything in the way of vegetables, whilst 
in the ion of good pasturage, St. 
Kitts and Nevis stand almost alone amongst 
the smaller islands. 

One or two St. Kitts institutions 
deserve a brief notice, and we have done. 
The local paper, “St. Kitts Daily Express, 
a Periodical for the Homes of the People,” 
is, we should imagine, the smallest news- 
paper in the world. Only one side is 
printed, and of this two columns are 
occupied by advertisements, and the third 
by foreign telegrams and the market 


reporte, 
The telephone, one of Sir Graham’s in- 
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novations, is a far more popular institution 
than the Periodical for the Homes of the 
People. As St. Kitts young ladies find it 
retty hard work to kill time, they hold 
ong conversations by telephone, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of mounting a pony 
or having the buggy put to in order to 
reach the nearest friend, who may be miles 
away. Strange to say, although there is a 
a i there is no telegraph in the 


There is, ‘‘mirabile dictu!” no club at 
St. Kitts, but at “The Rooms,” the upper 
floor of a house, the stranger may read such 
newspapers as have not been carried away 


to lone plantation homes, and play 
billiards. No drink is sold on the 
premises, 

MRS. DAWE’S LADY-HELP. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THE next day was all bustle and excite- 
ment. Miss Smith had not a moment to 
herself till five o'clock, when, every do- 
mestic detail finished, Mra. Dawe and the 
girls went to change the old dresses they 
had worn all day, for smarter toilettes, in 
which to receive the Bishop, whom Mr. 
Dawe had gone to the station to meet. 
A little later, a thrill of excitement once 
more ran through the house as the Bishop 
arrived. Then it settled down to after- 
noon tea in the drawing-room, presided 
over by Minnie, in the prettiest of morn- 
ing frocks, with smiles on her face, and 
the bitterest of disappointments at her 
heart. The Bishop’s chaplain, the Rev, 
Bertram Anson, had not come. He had 
been suddenly taken ill at the last mo- 
ment, and his place hastily filled by a 
substitute—a middle-aged clergyman with 
spectacles who, before he had been ten 
minutes in the drawing-room, alluded to 
his wife and six children. Poor Minnie! 
She could have wept, had not she been 
obliged to smile, She and the Rev. 
Bertram Anson had met on two previous 
occasions, and had become euch good 
friends, that she had hoped everything 
ae this brief sojourn under her father’s 
roof. 

After tea and a saunter in the garden, 
they retired to their respective chambers 
to dreas for dinner. Mr. James Brown's 
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appearance, when he entered the drawing- 
room before dinner, created much aston- 
iahment, He looked remarkably well. It 
seemed that he had a dress-suit after all 
—of the newest cut, too—and it fitted 
him perfectly. Gwen actually found him 
good-looking, under this new aspect, and 
spoke quite prettily to him, before the 
guests arrived, 

“How nice you look, James! Why 
don’t you always dress decently? You 
only want a buttonhole. Let me pin in 
this carnation for you.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed her 
mother, sharply, she being well acquainted 
with Gwen's rather impressionable nature. 
‘‘ James can put it in himself. Here is 
the Bishop,” as the door opened. 

The other guests began to arrive, Mr. 
James Brown, to whom had been given 
the plainest and least. important guest, 
was, to the relief of his relations, very 
quiet ; and whether owing to his subdued 
tones, or the fact that he made some effort 
to reduce it, the Yankee twang was scarcely 
noticeable. 

In the general buzz of conversation 
round the dinner-table, his voice was en- 
tirely lost, and as Miss Grainger was a 
totally insignificant n in Mrs, Dawe's 
eyes—ashe only being asked for the sake 
of the connection with whom she was 
staying—that good lady was not the least 
uneasy when she saw her iu earnest and 
animated conversation with her scapegrace 
nephew. 

The dinner was a great success, every 
dish under Miss Smith’s clever hands 
being the perfection of cookery. The 
table decorations, too, under the same 
dainty touch, were a marvel of grace and 
beauty. She had insisted upon having 
the entire arrangement, much to Mrs. 
Dawe's annoyance, who did not consider 
that a lady-help could possibly know what 
was the most fitting manner of decorating 
a table for an important dinner party. 

Bat as that young lady showed plainly 
that, unless she did all, she would do no- 
thing, Mrs. Dawe, once more complaining 
bitterly of the “tyranny” of ‘common, 
vulgar persons,” submitted. 

e result was exquisite to all; yes, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mrs, 
Dawe, who preferred more gaudy colour- 
ing. Pale pink flowers mingled with 
white, veiled or fringed with the delicate 
green fronds of maiden-hair, were scattered 
down the table. Every piece of silver— 
and the Dawes had a good deal—that 
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could be utilised to hold the flowers, much 
to Mrs. Dawe's dismay, had been pressed 
into the service, and a variety of other 
innovations, such as she had never seen in 
her life, had been introduced. She would 
never have yielded to Miss Smith’s judge 
ment in such matters, had she not been 
genuinely in awe of that young lady's 
quiet determination. But her spirits rose 
as she heard the various comments made 
on the table. The Bishop took the inno- 
vations as such a matter of course, that she 
began to lose her uneasiness, and believe 
that Miss Smith had picked up the ideas 
from some fashion paper, or from hearsay ; 
and when the Bishop happened to remark 
that he had seen some similar arrange- 
ment of flowers at a certain noble lord’s 
place, only that the tone of colour had not 
been half so perfect as here, she felt 
proudly satisfied. 

‘You must have a perfect artist in your | 
gardener,” he said. “I always tell my 
wife that our table is enough to take a 
man’s appetite away. Our man has no [ 
more taste than a clodhopper, though he 
grows peaches and grapes to perfection.” 

“Qh, we don’t leave the decorations to 
the gardeners,” she replied, with a calm 
smile, “I think a lady’s touch and 
pene are so infinitely superior to the 

t.” 


“ Ah, it's the young ladies, is it?” peer- 
ing with kindly, short-sighted eyes at 
Minnie. “I might have guessed that fairy 
decorations were only made by fairy fingers. 
I congratulate you, Miss Dawe. I wish 
my wife and I had such dainty hands to 


help us,” 
Minnie smiled, though she flushed 


faintly, as if even her elastic conscience 


reproached her for taking the credit of 
another’s work to horself. 

There happened to be a slight pause at 
that moment in the buzz of laughter and |. 
conversation, and the Bishop’s speech was | 
heard distinctly. Everybody, admiring the 
flowers anew, glanced at Minnie, who sat | 
smilingly accepting the compliment. 

“Yes; I reckon we're doin’ a mighty 
good business in our stores. There aren’t 
many that can beat us Chicago way, and 
if your brother thinks of comin’ West, I’ll 
do him a good turn, and get him fixed in | 
some way, if he likes. That is if he don’t f 
mind beginnin’ pretty low down at first. 
I ran errands, and kept a watch on the 
customers—mighty light-fingered they are 
sometimes—when I was first taken in. Bat | 
I held on; an’ now——” 
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“What did you think of the Academy | daughters, he entered the drawing-room 4 
this year ?” little later with Mr. James Brown him- 


But Mrs. Dawe’s feeble, desperate effort 
to fling herself into the yawning gulf of 
family dis was not noticed by the 
Bishop, who, with the rest of the table, 
was looking in the direction from which 
came the loud Yankee draw], which had 
broken in on the fatal pause. Mr. James 
Brown, looking blissfully unconscious of 
the sensation he was making, was ad-: 
dressing the lady he had taken down. 

“ There's nothing like the pig line. Not 
that they etick in our store entirely to 
that. The bosses are too knowing.” 

Will you not try that entrée 1” 

Mrs, Dawe’s voice, raised into a piteous 
wail, reached the Bishop’s ears at last ; and 
he turned hastily to help himeelf to the 
entrée, which was being held to him. A 
second later everybody was talking again, 
doing his or her best to drown the sing- 
song drawling voice, feeling instinctively 
that it was a disturbing element in the 
family peace. 

Perhaps Mr. James Brown felt that he 
had made himself rather too conspicuous, 
for he subsided again, and the reat of the 
dinner passed without a hitch. 

Bat the anger and mortification of the 
Dawes were without measure. 

“I told you he would disgrace us,” 
whispered Minnie furiously to her mother, 
as the women scattered about the drawing- 
room. ‘ Why didn’t you turn him ont at 
first $” 

‘I wish to goodness I had! And to 
think of him sitting there now, without 
the check of women’s society! Heaven 
only knows what he will say. Your father 
7 such a coward. He'll never dare stop 

m,” . 

* He'll get talking to the Bishop. There’s 
no bound to his impertinence,” exclaimed 
Minnie again. 

“It’s all your own fault,” said Gwen, 
passing with the album which she was 
going to show to some of their guests, 
“‘ He did it out of spite, I am sure, because 
you took all the credit of the flowers 
to yourself, instead of saying that Miss 
Smith did them. I am certain he did.” 
She passed on, leaving Minnie aghast at 
this new meaning given to her cousin's 
conduct. 

Matters only went from bad to worse, 
as far as the Dawes were concerned. The 
rest of the guests seemed to enjoy them- 
selves very much. Particularly the Bishop. 
To the dismay of Mrs, Dawe and her 


self, and, what was more, was laughing 
heartily at some little story that objec- 
tionable young man had just told him. 
Mr. Dawe looked sulkily pompous, and 
Mrs, Dawe heard from him the fact that 
her suspicions had been realised. ; 
James Brown had deliberately addressed 
the Bishop after the ladies had withdrawn, 
and had not only monopolised his attention, 
but with his stories, his descriptions of 
the “low” life out West, had gained the 
hearing of all the table. Mr. Dawe, who 
liked to shine at his own table, was fall 
of disgust. His pompous reflections had 
been lost in the roars of laughter, excited 
by some of Mr. James Brown’s experiences. 
The culminating stroke had been made 
when the Bishop had said to him, as they 
rose from the table: 

‘“ Really, Dawe, your nephew is an 
acquisition ; he’s the most amusing young 
fellow I have met for a long time.” 

And it actually seemed as if he had 
meant no empty compliment. Two or 
three times in the course of the evening 
he was seen conversing, and always with 
an expression of the deepest interest, with 
that valgar young man. And as if that 
were not suena the lady gueste seemed 
as much misled by him as the men, and 
pronounced him delightful. 

The next morning, as Miss Smith, who 
was qnite as anxious to keep out of the 
way of the Bishop and his chaplain, as 
were the Dawes to conceal her, was just 
coming out of the dining-room, where she 
had been to put a bowl of fresh roses on 
the breakfast-table, when she came face to 
face with the chaplain. It was still a little 
before breakfast time, and she had not ex- 
ected any one to be down yet. For a 
second the stout, elderly man and the 
slim, dainty girl stared at each other with 
about the same expression of helpless con- 
sternation and astonishment. Miss Smith 
had not heard of the change in the chap- 
lains, 

*¢ Miss Oarr |” 

“Hush!” with a quick gesture, ‘ not 
that! I am ‘ Miss Smith’;” then, in an- 
swer to the look on his face, “ You won't 
expose me, will you?” with a pretty, plead- 
ing, though slightly nervous smile. ‘I 
will explain,” she checked herself abruptly, 
as a sound behind her made her glance 
round, Minnie Dawe stood in the door- 
way behind her. She had entered from 
the garden through the French window of 
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the dining-room, and had come up just in 
tame to hear. 

Miss Smith crimesoned to the tips of her 
ears, then went very pale, and with a 
quick look into Mr. Bellamy’s perplexed 
face, she moved away without another 
word. Bat that look from those long- 
lashed eyes went deep into the worthy 
man’s heart, and set every nerve in his 
aie being thrilling, as he looked after 

er, 

‘‘ Have you ever met Miss Smith before ?”’ 

He turned with a start. 

Miss Dawe was watching him, her face 
fall of suspicion and cariosity. 

‘“* Miss—I———”’ he stammered, the ex- 
pression on Miss Dawe's face completing 
his disturbance. 

‘*Yos.” Then her irritation at his pre- 
sence in the place of the admired chaplain 
goaded her into ill-bred blantness, ‘ You 
called her Miss Carr. What did you do 
that for?” looking at him with angry 

i 


“TI thought — yes—TI have met her 
before,” stammered the helpless chaplain, 
who, between that glance from the brown 
eyes, and the suspicious scorn of these 
blae ones, felt anything but happy. ‘She 
—is she ataying here ?” 

‘Staying here, yes, in a way,” a slight 
carve of the pretty lip. ‘She is our Jady- 
help. 5? 

‘“‘ Your lady-help! Your-——” he stared 

eas. 

Yes,” angrily, all her vague sus- 
picions springing into active distrust. 
“ What do you know of her?” 

‘‘ Nothing in particular, at least—” he 
stopped, evidently much disturbed. 

‘She's not what she seems,” quickly ; 
‘*T said so all along. I am sure there is 
something in the background. Now you 
can’t deny it, Mr. Bellamy.” 

He passed his hand through his sandy 
locks in perplexity. He could not deny 
it, 

‘© What do you know about her ?” 

‘Really, Miss Dawe, I would rather 
not say,” with quiet dignity, as that parting 
appeal from the brown eyes touched him 
again and gave him back his self-posses- 
sion. 

‘*Bat you must,” with angry ill-breed- 
ing; “she is under our roof, and I think 
we ought to know anything you have to 
say about her.” 

‘*T have nothing to say, except that it 
is the very last place I should have ex- 
pected to meet Miss—Smith in ?” turning 
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away with a feeling of deep relief to greet 
the Bishop, who at that moment came 
downstairs. 

It was about an hour after breakfast. 
Mises Smith was out in the kitchen-garden 
gathering scarlet-runners for luncheon, 
Thomas’s services being needed for the 
sake of appearances in the house. It was 
a glorious summer morning. There was 
the whirr of wings in the hot sunlight, 
the musical monotone of insect life, above, 
below, around. The air was fragrant with 
the perfume of thyme and old-world 
flowers, which the new world has rele- 
gated to its kitchen-gardens. 

Miss Smith stood among the beans, her 
basket on her arm, pulling at the scarlet- 
runners, Under the big shady hat the 
straight brows were puckered, and the 
mouth drooped a little, either from weari- 
ness or worry. 

Mr. James Brown, who was standing 
among the raspberry-bushes at the other 
side of the path, noted all this. The tall 
bushes almost hid him from view, and she 
had been too preoccupied as she came 
down the path, to notice him. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Smith.” 

She started violently, so violently 
that the basket fell from her hands, 
and she looked so frightened as she 
turned to face him that even that young 
man’s well-balanced mind was astonished. 
He stepped out of the raspberry-bushes on 
to the path. 

“T always seem to have the ill-luck to 
frighten you,” he said. 

“Ob! It doesn’t matter!” recovering 
herself. ‘ But I wasn’t thinking of you— | 
at the moment,” 

“*No—I don’t suppose you were,” in a 
sad tone. ‘ However,” more briskly, 
“I’m jast as glad that you weren’t—under 
the circumstances,” 

“Why?” involuntarily. 

‘Because you looked as if the subject 
_ ae thoughts was more than objection- 
able.” 

She flushed, bit her lip, then laughed as 
she caught the glint in his eyes, 

‘You won't tell me who it was?” he 
suggested, insinuatingly. 

“No,” shortly, stooping to pick up the 
basket. But he lifted it deftly out of 
reach of her fingers. She had never been 
treated in this cool, masterful fashion by 
a man before, and her whole being rose 
in revolt against him. She made a 
haughty effort to vee her basket. 
Then collapsed from sheer helplessness, 
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If he would only let go of the handle. 
But he held it as placidly as if no fire had 
flashed from the proud brown eyes. For 
very dignity’s sake, she could not drag it 
away from him. 

‘‘There is an artless and peaceful 
amusement to be found in gathering beans 
for a Bishop’s luncheon,” drawled out Mr. 
James Brown in his most nasal twang. 
‘Tt suite a man’s soul and his constitution, 
and makes him feel like a boy again, going 
round under his neighbour’s apple-trees, 
wishin’ that the rosiest-cheeked were his, 
and calculatin’ how they might be without 
drawin’ too much attention to his own in- 
significant person,” pulling the beans with 
the moat supreme unconsciousness of, or 
indifference to, the haughty poise of the 
slim girl-figure by his side. 

Indifference or unconsciousness had its 
effect, and changed the disdainful silence 
which felt that it was quite thrown away 
on this hopelessly irrepressible young man, 
into spiteful attack. 

‘Will you please tell me, Mr. Brown, 
how it is that sometimes your American 
accent is so particularly pronounced,” in a 
tone that meant ‘‘unpleasant,” “and at 
others, is scarcely noticeable?” 

“So you've noticed that,” turning quickly 
on her, a gleam of triumph in his face, and 
speaking without the faintest accent. 

*“ Any one could see it,” she retorted, 
sharply, colouring with disconcerted vexa- 
tion before the pleased triumph in his face, 
She was annoyed at having let him see 
that she had noticed anything about him. 
“T don’t know why you should pretend 
to be what you are not, anless——” she 
stopped, too proud to descend into a taunt. 

“T only do it to annoy my relations. 
That’s what you meant ; you needn’t deny 
it,” calmly. ‘Perhaps youareright. But 
sometimes it is convenient to appear what 
we aren't, you know,” with a gravity which 
seemed a mockery. 

She flashed an angry, suspicious look at 
him, then something in his steady eyes 
seemed to abash her. The angry words 
died on her lips, her eyes drooped. 

For a moment she stood, like a shy 
schoolgirl, framed by a background of 
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scarlet and green bean flower and creeper, 
the summer sunlight falling about her, 
There seemed to be something peculiarly 
attractive about her, under this new aspect, 
judging from his expression. 

But as she looked up, it vanished, and 
he began to pick some more beans. 

‘I think we bad better make haste,” 
he said, “or we shall be late with ‘the 
Bishop's ’ luncheon.” 

“TI really wish you would go away,” 
she said, laughing, in spite of herself, a 
the ludicrous calmness with which he took 
on himself a share in the preparation of 
that worthy individual’s meal, “you have 
hindered me enough already.” 

‘Then I'll pick to make up lost time; 
you can pick too, you know, if you like,” 
with cheerful condescension. ‘ Only you 
had better keep near me, because of the 
basket,” as, with a petulant turn of the heed, 
she walked away from him down the bean 
row. 

He followed her, and they picked away 
in silence for a few moments, 

“Don’t you think,” sadly, breaking the 
silence, ‘‘that we have picked nearly 
enough beans for that old—TI beg his 
pardon, he’s a jolly old boy—the Bishop, I 
mean. I know he'd be sorry for us, if he 
only = how often we have heard of him 

week.” : 

“I think we have enough,” she said, 
feeling the utter absurdity of trying to be 
angry with this moat unprovokable young 
man, ‘I am sure it is very good of you t 
help—Martha like this. She has so much 
to do this morning.” 

His face fell. The malicious pause before 
the word “ Martha” was so slight as to be 
scarcely perceptible. He glanced at the 
piquant face which met his gaze with 
the gravest simplicity, Then the shadow 
Peer ke's euch with 

‘She's such a good girl,” he said, 
cheerful good-nature. It's quite a ple 
sure to help her a little.” 

The answer was so totally unexpected, 
that Miss Smith bit her lip, Then the 
pique vanished, and she broke into genuine 
laughter, and they carried the basket back 
to the house, the best of friends. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


A Few hours after Miss Tyrrell’s appear- 
ance in her brothers study, there was 
nothing of which John Tyrrell was more 
convinced than that he owed her a debt of 
gratitude for her most timely arrival A 
few minutes later, he told himself, and he 
would have thrown away the self-restraint 
of two years, he would have deprived him- 
self of all he had diplomatised during the 
last two months to effect, he would have 
allowed himself to be deceived by what 
he knew to be in reality one of the great 
obstacles in his way, Selma’s feeling for 
him as an old friend ; he would have been 
carried away by the opportunity, by her 
beauty and gentleness, like a mere boy. 
The knowledge gave a shock to his self- 
respect, to his ‘linnos on his own judge- 
ment, which caused him to pull himself up 
sharply, and mature his plans with a 
delibezate coolness and _self-repression, 
intensified by the touch of self-contempt 
with which he did it. The air was 
already full of reports about himself and 
Selma, and some of these reporte, it seemed 
to him, must inevitably come to her ears 
before long; but he renewed his deter- 
mination to give her time to get thoroughly 
used to them; possibly, he thought, by 
the end of the season she might even have 
come to the point of wondering why he 
did not if every one was eee 
him to do so ; in any case, when she shoul 
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have arrived at the point of looking upon 
his doing so as a matter of probability, her 
present affectionate gratitude to him would 
become a help and not a hindrance, He 
would wait until the end of the season, he 
resolved, and then he would speak. 

The rash of the season grow fast and 
farious as May gave place to June, the | 
days and short nights—an arrangement o 
nature transposed by society—went by in 
an incessant round of gaiety, and among all 
the fluctuating objects of society’s interest, 
there were two subjects of gossip which 
never flagged. One was Miss Tyrrell’s 
marriage with Lord Ellingham, which was 
to take place in the first week of July ; the 
other, infinitely more interesting, as leaving 
room for unlimited conjecture, was the 
expected engagement of Miss Malet and 
Mr. Tyrrell. In one respect only, so far, 
were Tyrrell’s calculations at fault. There 
was perhaps only one person in the London 
world who was utterly innocent and 
ignorant as to any such report, and that 
person was Selma herself. 

Selma was not standing either the 


fatigues or the admiration of the present 
season 80 well as she had them 


during the two last. She was rather 
harder and more reckless in manner, and 
she was thinner; but it was said that 
she was more beautiful than ever for the 
little flush which was now so often in her 
cheeks. 

The first week of July came with sun- 
shine such as is not often seen in London, 
bringing not only Miss Tyrrell’s wedding- 
day, but also an event which Helen con- 
sidered infinitely more important than any 
number of fashionable marriages. Hum- 
phrey’s pictura of “Imogen” had mora 
than justified the prophecies as to its being 
the pictare of the year; it had made such 
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a sensation as no picture, not relying for 
its success on the popularity or cheap 
sentiment of its subject, had achieved for 
many years. It was well understood in 
the art world that it was not the temporary 
sensation cf a season, a popular craze which 
would die away, to be aucceeded by some- 
thing different, but the lasting mark made 
by a true artist on his time, and when, in 
the spring, a vacancy occurred among the 
Royal Academicians, it was a foregone 
conclusion among the Associates that Hum- 
phrey Cornish was the man to fill it. 
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The election took place rather later in | h 


the summer:than usual—on the first of 
July-—and on the following morning Selma, 

ing downstairs about eleven o'clock, 
opened the studio door, and found Ham- 
phrey there alone. 

‘‘ May I come in, Humphrey ?” she said, 
with a pretty touch in her voice that was 
half-patronage, half-deference, “I want 
to congratulate the new R.A.” 

Humphrey tarned to her, brush in hand, 
with a amile of invitation. 

‘‘Come in by all means, Selma,” he 
answered. ‘I don’t see you here often, 

w.” 

‘« No,” she assented, with a little sigh 
as of a victim to circumstances, as she 
came up to look at the work he was doing. 
‘‘l’m so busy, Humphrey.” 

He studied her eg for eee Aiea 
out speakin e was looking better 
that eat than she had been doing 


lately —less feverish and over-excited—but | h 


haps for that very reason the rather 
ard and imperious expression, which now 
underlay with always increasing distinct- 
ness all the transient phases which passed 
across her face, was more than usually 
apparent in spite of her smile. 
** As you say,” said Humphrey, quietly, 
“you are very busy !” 
‘It’s a regular treadmill,” she said, with 
a light laugh. “I shall retire for the 
season after Miss Tyrrell’s wedding to- 
morrow, I think. There is not much more 
to come, and I think I've done my duty. 
Thank ess I shall have no more 
work at the theatre after to-morrow night.” 
The next night was to be the last of 
Tyrrell’s season. ‘ But this is not saying 
what I came to say,” she went on again, 
with that little touch of patronage which 
a vainer.man than Hamphrey could not 
have resented, it was so pretty and uncon- 
acious, “Yuu are really elected, Hum- 


y! Iam so delighted.” 
Pon Thanks "anewered Humphrey, simply. 
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“T met your eo the other night,” 
she said, “and I told him that if he re. 
signed his own position to you it would 
be an entirely insufficient reward for the 
trouble I gave you over the sittings for 
‘Imogen.’ I hope you will bury my 
sho.tcomings in oblivion, under the cir. 
cumstances. This is nice, Humphrey,” 
she added, turning to the canvas by which 
they were still standing. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with it ?” 

most for the first time Humphrey 
tacitly declined to discuss his work with 


er. 

“Tt’s only a beginning,” he said, lifting 
it from the easel as he spoke, ‘I shall not 
— ex it = more this muah Selma, 

“Jt looks pretty,” responde 
turning carelessly and uncomprehendingly 
away. ‘' Where is Helen, Humphrey! | 
want to talk to her before I go out.” 

All the world was going that afternoon 
to a large garden party—one of the régu- 
lar events of the season, and touchingly 
alluded to by Miss Tyrrell on this sneaalen 
as her last appearance. The interest at 
tached to the relation between Selma and 
Tyrrell in the eyes of society had height 
ened as time added a touch of are to 
them, and every large party was spiced by 
the excitement of watching their proceed- 
ings. This particular garden party, the 
garden being very large and rambling, had 
a reputation for advancing such affairs con- 
siderably, and public hope and anticipation 
ad been concentrated upon it accordingly 
for some time past. 

‘Everybody will be here of courte,” 
sighed Miss Tyrrell, plaintively, as she and 
Selma, followed by Tyrrell, made their 
way across the hall through the increasing 
stream of new arrivals to the drawing- 
room, where their hostess was receiving. 
‘How do you do?” nodding effasively 
to some friends who were too far off 
hear her. ‘It will be dreadfully trying, 
dear girl; almost worse than to-morrow, 
she added, alluding to her wedding-day 
with an agitated flatter which did daty 
for a blush, and, before Selma could do 
more than emile sympathetically, the 
human stream behind them had to stay its 
course while they were being shaken hands 
with by their hostess with the effusive 
cordiality due to one of the features of 
her party. A few minutes later Mis 
Tyrrell, having coyly allowed herself to 
be appropriated for the moment by 
Lord Ellingham, who was one of the first 
people they met, Selma and Tyrrell passed 
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slowly through the animated, smartly- 
dressed crowd out on to the terrace to- 


, Shaking hands, or bowing and 
erring to every second person they met. 
It was not wonderfal that Miss Malet 
never entered a room fall of people without 
making a sensation. There was something 
about her apart from her beauty and grave, 


apart from the exquisite self- on of 
manner which social success had brought 


her, that separated her from the crowd 
under any circumstances. To-day, in one 
of the soft white frocks which she affected 
a great deal that summer, with a large hat 
framing her bright and animated face in 
curves which seemed to emphasize its 
beauty, her loveliness was ect. 

There was no pause in the babel of talk 
and laughter which came from every part 
of the wide stone terrace; but there was 
hardly one among all the crowd of people 
thronging it from end to end who did not 
glance at her again and again as she stood 
with Tyrrell close to her just outside one 
of the drawing-room windows, talking and 

laughing with the numerous admirers who 
: had gathered round her directly she 


appeared. 
OT By Jove, she is a beauty!” 

The comment was made in a low voice 
by a man at the extreme end of the terrace, 
and his companion answered him in the 
same tone with a laugh, which, slight as it 
was, was as insolent as the eyes with which 
he was staring fall at Selma. 

“Tyrrell is not the man to give himself 
away as he’s doing for nothing,” he said. 
‘* How long do you give them ?” 

It was an unusually wide stone terrace 
running the whole length of the fine old 
house, and a flight of three or four wide 
stone steps with low stone balusters led 
down to the garden, which stretched away 
from it; but, large as the terrace was, it 
provided scarcely breathing space, much 
leas elbow room, for the crowd of people 
who were congregated on it and on the 
steps, and there abruptly terminated. 
Everything was bathed now in glorious 
July sunshine, the grey stone of the house, 
which made such an effective background ; 
the gay colours of the women’s dresses ; 
the bright flowers and green trees in the 
garden, But the latter were brilliant and 
sparkling with moisture. A great deal of 
rain had fallen in the night, and even in 
the morning, and only a few enterprising 
spirits had ventured forth from the terrace 
to walk up and down on the wet grass and 
gravel; consequently, the guests invited 
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with a view to the space afforded by the 
lawns and walks, were politely squeezing 
one another to the verge of suffocation 
in a space which would not comfortably 
have accommodated a quarter of the 
number, 

It was evidently the thing to remain on 
the terrace; but Selma had not reigned 
for two seasons for nothing, and she 
objected strongly and : 

“It’s suffocating!” she was saying to 

as she stood at the top of the 
steps. ‘How stupid to stay here. Let 
us go and see who is in the en. No; 
I don’t want to speak to Lady Latter, Mr. 
Tyrrell,” she added, imperiously, as he 
returned the bow of that lady, who was 
making her way slowly in their direction. 
‘IT don’t like her, and I don’t know how 
you can, Come along !” 

Lady Latter had several men in attend- 
ance, and she was talking and laughing 
as recklessly as usual; but her eyes were 
following Tyrrell and Selma as they passed 
alone together a few paces down the 
garden before Miss Malet became again 
the centre of a small frou of people 
who had come up from the lawn to 
hands, 

One of Lady Latter’s train saw the 
direction in which she was looking, and 
laughed. 

, Tyrrell’s a luck,” he ri Phil 
rather young and inexperienced, an y 
Latter was educating him, she said. 
** When will it be announced, I wonder ? ” 
And then he caught Lady Latter’s eye, and 
wondered what in the world he had said 
to make her look as she did. 7 

‘‘ Possibly,” she said, with an odd ring 
in her voice, “when there is something 
to be announced! Don’t be so knowing, 
Jack!” 

“Tm not!” he protested, eagerly, and 
inadvertently. ‘ I mean,” as she laughed, 
“it’s a fact, you know. Every one says 
so. I can’t think why theyshould go on 
keeping it dark, when everybody knows 
it,” 


“It does seem odd,” returned Lady 
Latter, derisively. “Jack, don’t be a 
fool!” 

There was no derision in her eyes, 
though, and she seemed to be hardly 
aware when her disciple excused himself 
rather huffily, and departed. Her face was 
hard and preoccupied, and it had not 
softened or altered at all, though she had 
exchanged many words and much rather 
lond laughter on her way, when a few 
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minutes later she found her way to where 
Miss Tyrrell was holding a farewell 


ee Dear 

" Lady Latter,” she exclaimed, 
reasing the hand Lady Latter offered 
er, tenderly—there was hardly a- woman 

in London for whom she had a greater 

natural dislike, ‘‘I was afraid I should 

miss you. It is so difficult to see every 

one.” 

‘It is difficult to see any one in such a 
crush,” returned Lady Latter. She paused 
art rage hae antl in ae a laugh 
which gra y on ’s 
refined and artistic ear. ‘“ And T think 
we are all occupied in watching the pro- 
gress of your brother’s little romance. It’s 
really too kind of him to give us so much 
to talk about.” 

Miss Tyrrell replied with a little non- 
committal laugh she had adopted for such 
occasions, and Lady Latter drew a little 
closer to her. 

‘Tt must be a great relief to you to feel 
that you are not leaving your brother 
alone for long,” she said, and the words 
contrasted oddly with the hard tone in 
which she spoke, and with the expression 
of her eyes, as they rested on Miss Tyrrell’s 
face. Miss Tyrrell saw ony the oe 
for an attitude and not the trap, and fe 
into the latter with promptitude and de- 
spatch. “It is!” she said. “It is! How 
could I have brought myself to leave him 

“Then he is going to marry her?” 
Lady Latter’s tone was carelessness itself ; 
but there was a note in it which brought 
Miss to herself with a sudden cold 
shock of reality, though she could not have 
said the next instant what had so startled 
her. She had said rather more than she 
had meant to say, but it was of no con- 
sequence, she thought. 

“Now that is hardly fair, dear Lady 
Latter !” she said, ‘to take advantage of me 
like that! But, as it is you who ask the 
i ara I don’t mind admitting the truth. 

it is not public property yet, however, 
I need not ask you to say nothing, I am 
sure 99 


Lady Latter laughed again. 

wi To say goer. i og said, in varia 
Tyrrell condemned as a singularly 

inartistic voice, “No! I shall say nothing, 
of course ! What has become of Miss Malet! 
Oh, there she is on the lawn!” 

Lady Latter stood for a moment, 
motionless, with her black eyes fixed upon 
Selma with an expression which struck Miss 
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Tyrrell as peculiarly unpleasant ; then she 
moved away without another word. 

‘She is certainly the rudest woman in | 
London!” was Miss Tyrrell’s mental 
comment, 

Selma’s movement towards the garden | 
had been followed by half the people on 
the terrace, and she and had 
drifted apart in the moving kaleid 
of men and women into which 
smooth lawn was transformed. She 
was standing at the end of the garden, 
talking to Julian Heriot, and as the stream 
continued to flow from the terrace she 
laughed lightly. 

‘TI came off the terrace to get away 
from the crowd,” she said, “ and now the 
crowd is here! How delicious this garden 
would be with no one in it.” 

‘‘Am I to take that as a hint, Mis 
Malet?” was Heriot’s nse. 

‘No, no!” she answered, laughing 
“of course not! Only a garden always 
seems to me to be spoilt by this kind of 


thing, don’t you know, It should be 
quiet and peaceful.” There was a look in 


her eyes, as she spoke, which Heriot had 
very seldom seen in them—a look ss 
though the picture her words had brought 
before her had touched her. She turned 
away from the crowd as she finished, and 
Heriot walked by her side, looking a 
her for a moment, before he said, rather 
suddenly : 

Tyrrell will miss his sister very much.” 

Selma started as though his words had 
recalled her to the present, and lifted a 
oe of innocent, unconscious eyes to his 
ace. 

“I’m afraid he will,” she said. “ Poor 
Mr. Tyrrell! It is rather sad for him, 
mee will ’ said Heriot, 

He will marry, perhaps,’ erio 
his dark, cynical eyes looking straight into 
hers. Selma came to a fall atop, her 
cheeks flushing with astonishment and 
amusement. ‘ Marry!” she cried. ‘Mr. 
Tyrrell marry! Oh, what an ides, Mr. 
Heriot !” 

“Is there any reason against it?” re 
turned Heriot, carelessly moving to cor- 
tinue their walk. ‘He is—quite eligible.” 

*T suppose he is,” said Selma, thought 
fally. ‘I wonder why he never hs 
married. How odd it would be!” 

Should you be Se Miss Malet!” 

“I?” answered Selma, glancing at him 
with wondering eyes. ‘ I—yes—of cours, 
I suppose I should, if he married a nice 
woman.” 
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CROSS OURRENTS. 





Jalian Heriot made no comment, and 
they strolled on in silence for a few 
minutes. They had wandered gradually— 
and unconsciously on Selma’s part—away 
from the crush on the lawn down a shady 
path which led to the second en, 
separated from the other by a high old 
yew hedge. At the bottom of the path, 
Selma turned absently, as if to retrace 
their steps, and Heriot stopped short. 

‘Miss Malet,” he said, “I’m going to 
make a fool of myself.” Ho spoke so 
quietly that Selma glanced at him in 
doubt as to whether she had heard ht, 
and then she saw that his thin, clever face 
was quite white, even to the lips. “No- 
body could be more keenly alive than I 
am,” he pursued, deliberately, ‘to the 
imbecility of what I am going tosay. I’ve 
argued the matter out with myself over 
and over again. There’s not the faintest 
reason why you should like me; you've 
given me no more en ement than 
you've given to dozens of men. I should 
be a p us match for you. There's 
nothing to be said against it that I’ve not 
said to myself. Bat, Miss Malet, will you 
be my wife ?” 

s had heard him through with a 
face which, by the time he ended, was 
nearly as white as his own. She had 
heard the last words, many a time before, 
from all sorts of men, and had answered 
them oo always, though often with 
little distress of mind for the speaker. 
Bat, in this case, not only was the shock 
of surprise inexpressible, but there was 
something in Julian Heriot’s tone and 
manner—something desperately hopeless 
and reckless, in spite of his perfect quiet, 
that made the position terribly painfal. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Heriot!” she said, in a low, 
grieved voice, ‘Oh, Mr. Heriot!” 

“‘T am not quite idiot enough,” he went 
on, in the same tone, “to think of tellin 
you what I feel. I’ve not had muc 
ee for love all my life, and I can’t 

about it now. Very likely I shouldn’t 
make you happy. I’ve never made myself 
happy; but—I would try.” He stopped 
abruptly, and a little soft cry came from 
ma, 

‘‘ Please don’t say any more,” she said. 
‘I’m very, very sorry, Mr. Heriot; but 
it’s impossible, it’s quite impossible. Oh, 
what can I say?” 

A little twitch passed across his face, 
i rt was an instant’s silence. Then 

e said : 


“Thanks. Don’t trouble. It was my 
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mistake entirely. Shall we go back 
now ?” 

‘‘T am so sorry, Mr. Heriot.” 


‘* Please don’t think of it,” he repeated, 
turning as he spoke and moving by her 


side in the direction from which they had 
come. ‘Beautiful grounds these are, 


aren’t.they?” The indomitable cynicism 
which would not spare its own pain even 
to the extent of acknowledging it, the 
contrast between the last words and the 
set white face with which he spoke, shook 
Selma as no words could have done. She 
could do or say nothing to make it easier 
for him; but she could spare him the 
polite conversation he evidently intended 
to compel himself to keep up; and she 
sat down on a garden seat which was 
fitted into a recess cut in the thick yew 
hedge. 

“I—I will stop here a little while, I 
think,” she said ; “it is so hot. Don’t— 
don’t let me keep you, Mr. Heriot.” She 
held out her hand as she x fer lifting 
her eyes for an instant to his face. He 
took her hand, pressed it for a moment 
sharply in his, and then dropped it and 
turned away, leaving her without another 
word, 

Selma watched him out of sight ‘with 
liquid, pitying eyes, and, as he disappeared, 
the expression seemed to die gradually out 
of her face, leaving it very still and inex- 
pressibly weary. It was very quiet in that 
empty corner of the large garden ; from the 
distance came the hum of voices and 
laughter, and from farther off still—a 
strange background to the quiet around her 
—the wonderful subdued roar of London ; 
bat the trees were motionless in the hot 
Jaly sunshine, and the air was almost 
oppressively still. Selma had not moved, 
she was sitting jast as Heriot had left her, 
a graceful white figure outlined by the 
dark yew hedge behind her, every line of 
her pale, tired face relaxed and softened, 
and with an absent look in her dark eyes, 
when she became vaguely conscious of 
voices somewhere near her, and roused 
herself slowly with a little sigh. She 
turned her head to listen, and from the 
other side of the hedge, her own name, 
uttered by a voice she did not know, 


caught her ear. 

‘Selma Malet? No, I’ve not been 
introduced.” 

Selma rose, as she heard the words, 
with a little smile, and stooped to pick up 
her sunshade which lay on the seat by her 
side. As she did so her movement was 
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suddenly arrested, her lips did not close, 
though the smile was a smile no longer, 
as the next words in the same unknown 
voice, a good, fall man’s voice, fell on her 


ears. 

“She's the saddest sight ve seen for 
many a day !” 

Selma did not catch the answer. She 
was conscious of a certain confusion of 
brain for a moment, and then it seemed 
to clear again as the voice resumed. 

“A success you call her! My 
dear fellow, she is the most pitiable failure 
in London. She has genius—splendid 
genius, and she is crushing it out as fast 
as may be in the mill of society.” 

She was standing upright now, white, 

and trembling a little. There was a con- 
fused murmur of response, and then she 
heard : 
Look at it for yourself! You remem- 
ber her when she first came out, and you 
saw her the other night. The actual 
deterioration in her is appalling. She made 
a failure last year ; if she had made such 
another this year it might have startled 
her! A success? A mockery! She has 
such a genius that it lighte up, in spite of 
herself, a performance below mediocrity ! 
There is no work, no thought, no art in 
what she does, only the innate power which 
she has not yet suppressed. I wonder 
whether she will have to answer some day 
hes ma has . i” — 

e was leaning againat the e, 
her two hands clutching one another — 
fally, and a little inaudible gasp came 
from between her white lips. She had no 
consciousness of listening, no conscious- 
ness of anything but the dreadful, passion- 
leas, unknown voice, which seemed to have 
come ont of the silence to tell her the 
trath. 

‘They said when she first came ont 
that she meant working—that she was an 
artist at heart. I wonder whether she 
really sup that this society business 
has anything to do with art, or I wonder 
how she reconciles it with her old ideas. 
She must have had ideas when she played 
Bianca! By Jove! only two years ago! 
And now she’s content to be the fashion ! 
It’s moral suicide.” 

A resistless wave of roaring, hissing 
sound seemed to surge up over Selma’s 
brain, drowning everything else, and when 
it subsided again everything was still and 
quiet as it had been when she sat alone 
on the garden seat. The owner of the 
voice had passed on. 
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A quarter of an hour later one of the 
men-servants came up to Miss Tyrrell in 
the garden. 

“ Miss Malet told me to tell you that 
she was gone home, madam,” he said. 





BURNHAM BEECHES ON BANK 
HOLIDAY. 

Ir Eastertide has been wintry and for. 
lorn, and Whitsuntide but the mockery of 
& summer festival, thore is still alwa 
hope for the August Bank Holiday. ki 
this is to many the last charice of the year 
for obtaining a fresh full breath of country 
air, anxiously enough are the weather 
prospects discussed; and as the ominous 
clouds come sweeping up in endless pro- 
cession from the south-west, every break 
in their ranks, and every gleam of sunshine 
is hailed with enthusiasm as the harbinger 
of the fine settled weather which ought to 
accompany the joyous harvest month. 

Bat there seems to be an endless supply 
of those black, thunderous clouds. If the 
sky is clear of them for awhile, their 
masses lurk in huge battalions on the 
horizon. The thunderstorm that forms 
such an important part of the short English 
summer is continually muttering and ran- 
bling in the distance, Yet the weather is 
not utterly hopeless on the eve of the 
great holiday, The thousand and one ad- 
venturous people who hope to “make a 
bit” out of it anyhow, do not despair of it. 
Dealers and coatermongers with carts and 
barrows are already on their way to distant 
stations, where experience has shown that 
the much desired “bit” may be met with 
under favourable conditions. All night 
long the rumble of wheels may be heard 
Swing-boats, roundabouts, caravans, are 00 
the march, and heavy vans loaded with 
tents and booths, and with provisions for 
the army of holiday makers, who will be 
spread over the country when the day is 
sufficiently advanced, should the day hold 
out the leaat prospect of fine weather. — 

If the ee are unpromit- 
ing, hope still lurks among the o ge in 
the clouds and the occasional bursts of 
sunshine, and as there is clear shining here, 
while there is rain over yonder, there 1 
always hope for those who have planned 
more distant expeditions. A shower ms 
turn one from Richmond or from Kew, an 
a downpour deter from Hampstead Heath or 
Wimbledon Common; but it takes some |. 
thing stronger to put off those intent on 
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going further afield. And thus while local 
traffic is slack, and suburban lines aro 
traversed without hindrance from over- 
crowding, no sooner are we launched upon 
a main line expedition, than the experience 
of a Bank Holiday crowd begins. The train 
must have been well packed at Paddington, 
it was rammed t at Westbourne Park, 
and here, at Ealing, the intending pas- 
sengers are in the plight of the odd boots, 
and brushes and combs, and tooth-powder 
boxes which must be crammed into the 
portmanteau, already threatening to crack 
with repletion. Happily there are no limits 
to the elasticity of railway carriages on such 
occasions, Six on each side and six in the 
centre is the recognised allowance for car- 
| Yiages whose usual complement is eight. 
Beyond that, complaints arise of over- 
crowding. Yet there is a genial toleration 
among those on pleasure. bent. People 
actually squeeze themselves into sitill 


comers, Children are packed in here and 
there, and jovial and friendly remarks are 
freely interc | . 

The bulk of us are for Windsor bound, 
where there are the attractions of the 
Castle, with its-state apartments and un- 
rivalled terraces—its chapels, and towers, 
and stately battlements—and the great 
park for rambles and picnics, and the river 
with its ing prospects. But almost 
as many are for higher reaches of the 
Thames, either at Taplow, Maidenhead, or 
Twyford. ‘Still, when the train stops at 
Slough, there is a respectable contingent 
who alight ‘on the platform ; and outside 
4 four or five omnibuses are waiting, whose 

conductors are hailing for the Beeches ; 
and these are all well filled and are driving 
off one after the other. 

The rain, which had been freely rattling 
4 down during the railway transit, has now 
.| ceased. The sky is blue, the sun is shin- 
ai Everything glitters and glistens with 

rainhcvips: anda delightful freshness and 
fragrance is in the air. The commonest 
of country roads is pleasant with its hedge- 
rows, and tall trees, and the sweep of open 
fields, green, or brown, or golden with the 
coming harvest, as the case may be. It is 
not ‘the road along which the omnibuses 
q are tearing, and streams of pedestrians 
‘are passing; but a quiet road over the 
first railway bridge on the right after leav- 
ing the station, and this seems to lead in 
the direction i 
Stoke Pogis Church. 

‘Can I tell you tha nearest way to Stoke 
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Church? Yes, that I can, and will,” says a 
atout and pleasant-loo man, who, with 
his children, is having a holiday, too, like 
the rest of us. “And what's more,” he 
adds, with the calm deliberation of one 
who has all the day before him, “ I'll show 
you the very church itself.” And he leads 
the way—not his way at all, but ours—to- 
wards an opening where a belt of tall trees 
rises against the sky, while over tho trees 
appears a taller spire. ‘“‘ There, that’s Stoke 
Church, and you follow the road till you 
come to a cross-road—vwell, it ain’t a cross- 
road because it don’t cross; but anyhow, 
it runs off sharp to the left, and you follow 
that till you come to astile, or it might be 
a gate—lI can’t call to mind just now 
whether it’s a stile or a gate, but one or the 
other, there’s a path on the other side of it, 
and you follow that and it will bring you 
straight into the churchyard. And what's 
more,” continued the good man, anxious 
that there should not be the slightest mis- 
take about the matter, “I ean show you 
the very place if you'll step on a bit farther ” 
—steps that led the worthy man still 
further rae of are — an follow 
your eye along that telegraph-post and 
beyond you'll see a cow,” eThere was the 
pa plainly enough, in fact, there were 
ozens of them, a whole row cutting aim- 
lessly as you might think across the 
country ; but the cow was a more definite 
object, especially as it was a black and 
white one, ‘Yes, that’s the cow, and 
between the post and the cow there lies 
the gate, or it might be a stile.” 
The stile—it is a stile after all, with 
a good, broad top inviting one to reat and 
opera and it leads, or rather shows 
meadows beyond. Everything is v 
still and oa with the gentle whisper 
ing of the upstanding corn, while the 
shadows of the clouds o each other 
over the broad fields or reat for a moment 
upon thetall tree-tope, while sunshine lights 
up the red roofs of some quiet homestead, 
with barns and yellow stacka, or gilds the 
quaint gables of some ancient manor 
bosomed among the trees, The path leads 
to where a broad meadow opens upon 
a churchyard with gleaming white tomb- 
stones, and a quaint old church with many 
gables and an ivy-mantled tower, from 
which rises a tall wooden spire which is no 
doubt a faithful renewal of the old original 
apire ; but immediately in the foreground 
rises a curious kind of monument, in the 
form of a cenotaph, planted in the midst 
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of the meadow, which is a memorial of the 
poet Gray, to whose memory, indeed, the 
church itself and all its surroundings seem 
to be unconsciously dedicated. — 

It is indeed: the very churchyard of the 
“ Elegy”; the sight of it carries conviction 
on that point, although it has no longer 
the complete calm and seclusion that 
breathes in the verses of the poem. For 
one thing, the churchyard has been much 
enlarged, and with its verdant turf and 
beautiful flowers, bears a bright and riant 
aspect, while the frail memorials of the 
rade forefathers of the hamlet, 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
deck’d, 


although not altogether wanting, are 
eclipsed by more pretentious memorials of 
the dead in marble and granite. We 
pass through a beautiful but modern lych- 
gate, and along an avenue of beautiful 
roses—beantifal in form and lovely in per- 
fame—to the porch of the old church, 
where at once, 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 


we may witness all the ancient glamour of 
the scene. For the old yew-tree, where the 
poet has so often rested, is still in full 
growth and vigour. 

The interior of the church, too, is good, 
with ite quaint little transepts and the 
ancient chapels that do duty for organ- 
croft or vestry-chamber. There is a 
chimney, by the way, rising from one of 
the transept roofs, that gives a pleasant, 
homely impression. In a corner, too, is a 
modest slab that bears the poet's name, 
and which traditionally is above his custo- 
mary seat at church. 

‘¢ Yes, that is where Mr, Gray was used 
to sit,” says the cheerfal voice of an elderly 
dame who is busy about the place—a nice, 
old-fashioned dame, who is jast in keeping 
with the aspect and traditions of the place. 
The church-door stands hospitably open, 
and several groups of visitors are seen 
irae, | about the place. 

The old lady can’t be expected to re- 
member the poet, who died some hundred 
and twenty years ago; but she knows all 
about him, speaks of him with respect as 
‘Mr. Gray,” and one of the gentlefolks, 
and shows his grave in the churchyard 
beneath the chancel window. ‘They put 
‘an down here, air, along with his aunt 
and mother.” It is a plain, old-fashioned 
brick tomb, with a stone slab atop, and an 
inscription written by the poet to the 
memory of an excellent woman, for whom 
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his devotion seems to have been the one 
strong passion of his life. 

And judging from the ing current 
of pilgrims who visit the churchyard at 
Stoke, the lovers of Gray are a large and 
increasing class, The spot does not attract 
the crowd even on Bank Holidays; but 
hardly a day passes during the summer 
without the visit of a party of Americans. 
“Yes, there's been some American 
young ladies here already,” says the old 
lady—did we not meet them in the lane! 
—‘and I’m glad I come along to-day, 
which is not my regular day, for, being 
Bank Holiday, I shall see many old faces.” 

She has had the care of the church for 
the last sixteen years, and in the cycle of 
a eau ih she cere one to know 
people who e the pilgrimage every 
year, and who are glad to meet the old 
lady, and chat-about bygone days. 

And now adieu to the country chureb- 
yard, and so by another footpath through 
meadows, where the lowing herd is grar- 
ing, as one cow, on the rich sward. And 
yonder rises the quaint turret of Stoke 
Hospital, founded by one of the dead and 
gone Huntingdons, with its clock and 
many windows; and presently we come 
upon the highway that Jeads to Farnham 
Royal, a pleasant, winding road, over- 
shadowed by trees, all in their richest 
verdure. A few cyclists whirl past, and 
pedestrians for the ‘“Beeches”; but the 
stillness and country quietude is profound 
till it is broken by the sound of a high- 
pitched, human voice, raised in warning 
accents: ‘'Halloa! MHalloa! Halloa! 
Echo faintly repeats the sound, and still 
the cry is repeated in varying startling 
cadence: “Halloa! MHalloa!” and then a 
shot is heard, and all is still. Has some 
body shot the persistent crier out? Why, 
no; for here he begins again, in another 

lace. After all it is only a man in an 

ense orchard, or fruit oe 
birds, And still the shouting goes on 
it fades away in the distance. 

Here is the village of Farnham Royal, 
a three-cornered little village aligned upon 
the cross roads; and we plunge from 
the calm of the country into the turmoil 
of a regular Bank Holiday crowd. Here 
come the breaks and gigs and shandyrans, 
with coaches and four, and phaetons and 
at the village, id eensbad sligh hil 
at the and everybody ta, W 
all the village is at its doors, garing with 
calm amazement at the gambols of “ they 
Londoners.” Horns are blowing, accor- 
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dions sounding, mouth organs and Jews’ 
harps fill up the gaps in the din, song and 
chaff and strident calls from Harry to 
Jemima and back again add to the general 
seer. Here are laundresses and work- 
girls; Liz and Sal and Emma are in full 
force, they waltz round in the vacant 
spaces, and put the forefathers of the 
hamlet out of countenance by their 
Vivacious enquiries. 

‘There ain’t as much talk in the village 
not the whole year through as one of 
them gals gets out in five minutes,” remarks 
a village Hampden. Bat the boys and 
girls look on admiringly. 

“‘Hey for London town to sing and 

and come ont for a jolly Bank 
Holiday.” 

Then the blast of horns and the waver- 
ing notes of key-bugles summon the throng 
to their seats, with the cries of the coach- 
men and threats of being left behind, and 
the jolly crews drive off with cordial 
adieux to the gaping rustics, and still the 
cry is, they come. 

But is there no quieter passage than 
this crowded road? Why, yes; follow the 
main road to a pond, s very dirty pond 
just now, and here a road bears to the 
right past Farnham Cottage, where a tall 
machine, worked by the wind, is pamping 
up water with fitful clank and clatter ; an 
on the left beyond the cottage there is 
a homely, country stile. These winding 
lanes and stiles are features of the country 
as much now as in Gray’s time : 


Thro’ lanes unknown o’er stiles they ventured, 
and here again we are in the quiet of the 
country, but babel circles round. 

Btill is the toiling hand of care ; 

- The panting herds repose ; 

Yet hark! how thro’ the peopled air 
e busy murmur glows. 


It is the buzz of the crowd in the distant 


‘road—the songs, the shoute, the horns, the 
-concertinas, softened and blended into one 
.general and not unpleasing 


hum, Pleasant 
are the fields ; the hedges festooned with 
honeysuckle, and the stiles shaded by tall 
elma. This is the very country of the 
elm, which grows to a great size and 
flourishes without sign of decay or of dying 
away at the top, as do the elms in London 
parks and suburbs, to a very advanced and 
green old age. But there is not a beech- 
tree to be seen anywhere, 20 that, if origin- 
ally Backinghamshire was the country of 
the beeches, it must have changed a good 
deal in the course of ages. But, then, we 
have not yet reached Burnham Beeches. 
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Nor is there any distinct u ene 
of any wooded crest to act asa landmar 
in that direction; but after passing a 
pleasant-looking white house which is 
associated with memories of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and George Grote 
the historian, the road turns into a wooded 
dell where there is a little wooden bridge 
and a quick, sparkling stream, that makes 
a track of brighter verdure as it goes. 
And beyond are the giant trunks of sundry 
beeches, wreathed into all kinds of fantastic 
shapes... Monster beeches both in size 
and growth, hollow and decayed below, 
but still carrying a vigorous growth of 
leaves atop, and rising proudly among a 
tangle of bracken, wild-flower, and er- 
wood. It is just the spot which the poct 
describes as his own peculiar haunt : 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so hig 

His listless length at noontide would he stre 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


That the spot we now know as Burnham 
Beeches was a favourite resort of Thomas 
Gray the poet, we may infer from his having 
resided so long at his mother’s house at 
Stoke Pogis, and spending the long 
summers there, even when residing the 
rest of the year at Cambrid And it is 
from this old Burnham wood that he gets 
his general idea of a beech-tree, which to 
us others is, of all British trees, the most 
* genteel,” like a fal nymph with fair 
and rounded limbs; but to Gray always 
old and gnarled, and everything that, to 
our mind, a beech should not be. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er canopies the glade. 

Beside some water's rushy brink, 

With me the muse should sit, and think. 


There you have Burnham Beeches to a 
leaf, only if you want to sit and think, 
choose some other day than a Bank 
Holiday. 

_As you advance into the recesses of the 
wood its strange and elfin character grows 
upon you. In the shade the grey gnarled 
stems of the old giants put on a goblin- 
like grotesqueness, They seem to make 
faces at you, to grin and leer and loll out 
forked tongues, and the deep dark hollows 
of their boles suggest vampires, and 
thoughts of murdered corpses hidden there 
and never yet discovered. It is better to 
be here in broad daylight, with a thousand 
cheerful voices chirping around, than when 
the shadows are creeping up at the end of 
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a short winter's day. Flags, too, aro 
pleasant, booths and refreshment tents, 
the glitter of the regalia of the brotherhood 
of Lincoln green, who are feasting royally 
from long tables spread under the green- 
wood tree. There are open spaces too, 
cheerful enough with the sights and soun 
of a great bivouac—horses picketed under 
the trees ; vans and carriages parked here 
and there; picnics of every kind going on, 
some with plated dishes and wines, and a 
manservant to draw the corks; others 
eaten from a basket on the knees, or from 
a humble brown paper parcel produced 
from the pocket, 

Gamena, too, are going on in the 
Here and there a dancing party is impro- 
vised with a concertina or an organ. 
Children dart about everywhere, are 
whistles and beating drums, for a boo 
for the sale of toys is one of the attractions 
of theday. But either the influence of the 
scene has exerted a s0 influence on 
the noisier spirits, or they have gravitated 
to the @ beyond the wood where 
“drinks” are to be had. Anyhow, there 
is no rowdiness as far as one can see, and 
nothing like the noise that there was on 
the road. 

’ And it is all wild wood wherever you 
go. Every kind of tree, except the beech, 
seems to take kindly to the soil ; for there 
are no young beeches growing up to 
represent the hoary old monsters that are 
fast passing away. “Ye might ca’ the 
lace the birks o’ Birnham mair than the 
ee,” says a canny Scot; and the 
groves of birches are in truth beco a 
feature of the place. But anything like 
this for a wilderness it would be hard to 
find. Here are hollows, slopes, and swamps, 
old gravel-pits and half-filled ponds, ferny 
brakes almost impassable for brambles, old 
entrenchments overgrown with braushwood. 

But it strikes one that while there must 
be some thousands of ple scattered 
through the wood, yet that the London 
contingent, although a large one, is out- 
numbered by the influx of people from 
all the country round. As the day goes 
‘on, the country majority increases, Vans, 
carts, es arrive from every direction, 
some are g hymns as they drive 
along, others indulge in glees and songs of 
& more musical cast than the strident chorus 
of the laundreases. In fact, the Corporation 
of London by purchasing Burnham Beeches 
and devoting it to the use of the public, has 
‘bestowed a great benefit on all the country 
round, even more than upon Londoners, 
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For, after all, the place is not too accessible, 
although during the summer there is a 
service of omnibuses between Slough smd’ 
= oa and the airank fare from 
ndon, three shillings and sixpence, third- 
class, is not high considering the distance |. 
traversed, yet it is high enough to prevent 
its be a place of very popular resort |. 
just at present, except on the one summer 
Bank Holiday of the year. 

Our way back is by the omnibus route, 
which is, naturally, by the high road from 
Farnham to Slough, And this way, on the 
crest of the hill, you have a noble view 
over the valley of the Thames. And what 


. | a noble sky it is that stretches above us, 


noble but threatening, with dark thunder, 
clouds and bright white masses shutting 
out the blue! And how nobly stands out 
Windsor Castle, clearly obscure in the 
shadows of a great threatening storm-cloud, 
with the deep purple belt of Windsor 
Forest in the horizon ! 


Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers annong 
Wanders the hoary Thames along, 
His silver winding way. 

And the sharp showers rattle and the 
deep thunders bellow, as we gallop through 
and over Salt Hill, where Eton Montem 
used to be held, and the boys stopped all 
the carriages that passed, and demanded 
blackmail, called salt, after the fashion df 
highwaymen, but sanctioned by old and 
venerated custom. A fragment of the old 
entrenched crest of the hill still remains }. 
with a seat at the top; and here, no doubt, 
we might have a distant p Eton 
College, but for the rain and the thunderthat 
drives us on, happy to cateh a train for 
home before the general homeward rush 
and stampede of holiday makers begin. 


TIME WITH THE BRAKE ON. 


OF all the proverbs that were ever put 
together for the edification and guidance of 
mankind, that one which refers to the 
flight of time is the most obvious, not to 
say commonplace. ‘Time flies,” in all 
languages, means simply that we draw 
breath and consume our lives, no 
moral teacher ever thought it worth while 
to frame a proverb with regard to our 
respiratory fanctions. In order to be, one 
must breathe; and the negative position 
to this having been fo unthinkable, 
moraliste have put the necessity of respira- 
tion aside as a truth too palpable to stand 
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in need of proverbial exposition. Arrived 
at this point, and amet this treatment 
with the abundant supply of proverbe 
framed anent the flight of time, one is 
tempted to wonder whether there must not 
have been, in the combined experience of 
the wise men who make aphorisnis, certain 
periods when Time appears at any rate to 
alacken the speed of his chariot wheels. 
Farther reflection tells us that there must 
have been certain apparent retardations, or 
even haltings, in that pitiless headlong 
process of the sun’s, which, like a falling 
stone, increases its velocityin exact measure 
to the shortness of the flight before it, or 
it would not, any more than the function 
of breathing, have been counted a fit 
subject for proverbial exposition. The 
existence of these seeming exceptions to a 
law hitherto deemed universal having been 
established, the proverb became possible, 
and henoe our old friend, ‘‘ Tempus fugit,” 
on san-dials and clock faces innumerable, 
Moat men will be able to supply, without 
much trouble, instances from their own 
experience when a sharp turn of the brake 
has been put on Time’s chariot wheel. I 
open my eyes again to resume reading the 
article which first set my fancy off upon 
this track, and lo, before me is an apparent 
ee of my theory which I should not 
beat in aday’s journey. Six years, minus 
a few weeks, have passed since I last sat in 
the moderately comfortable arm-chair which 
I now occupy in the club smoking-room. 
If I mistake not, it is the very same one 
in which I settled myself when I first 
entered the house, with all the freshness 
and pride of my election still upon me; 
for, in the days I am speaking of, election 
to the “Addison” meant something—much 
more than it means now, if all be true that 
I have heard from certain members of the 
same standing as myself whom I have come 
across during my long absence. Six years, 
ing to the almanacks, have flown— 
years of rushing to and fro in distant parts 
of the earth. CO e and decay have been 
all around me, and I am painfally conscious 
that they have not spared me in their 
assaults; bat somehow I am likewise 
conscious that in my present surroundings 
IT am an exception. Some one or other has 
ee been playing tricks with the 
hands of the great clock which mark off the 
moments for all of us; the processof the sun’s 
musthave been turned backward foraseason. 
Surely themenIsee before me havenot borne 
the brant of six years of time—six London 
winters therein included, which I have 


evaded? Poets, and romancers, and 
travelling M.P.’s talk and write glibly 
enough about “The Changeless East,” to 
which, thank goodness, I have just bidden 
an eternal farewell ; but I doubt whether 
I could have found in the whole of the 
Orient a more striking illustration of 
immatability than the one I am now 
contemplating. 

In spite of the fact that my election to 
the club dates back for ten years, I am 
still, at least in sentiment, a junior mem- 
ber; that is, I should no more dare to 
occupy one of those commodious, well- 

arm-chairs round the fire, than to 
intercept that special edition of the 
‘‘ Recorder ” which Frederic is now bearin 
to Jarley, who has just come in an 
subsided into the best-placed and softest- 
seated of the “fantenila” in question. 
Stilling, and Jenkins, and Smith are seated 
in the other three, each one deeply ab- 
sorbed in a book, and, as Jarley tears open 
the paper with no other remark than a 
ad: of greeting, I notice on the faces of 
the others a sign of inward relief that the 
voice of their companion will at least be 
hushed while he collects fresh material for 
conversation from his favourite print. I now 
remember that these four occupied exactly 
the same places at the same hour of the 
afternoon the last time I was here. I 
have not yet made myself known to any of 
them; indeed, with a true Englishman's 
shyness, I have screened my face with the 
magazine I am reading yar any in- 
quisitive glances from the fireside coterie ; 
but as I peep fartively at them I remark 
that, but for a little more flesh and a little 
lees hair, they are almost exactly the same 
men they were six years ago. in to 
a that time may have dealt as merci- 

y with m ; that when I recall my 
existence to Jenkins, he will grasp me by 
the hand with effasion, and declare by way 
of banter that I cannot possibly be the 
man I proclaim myself to be ; because, for- 
sooth, I am looking exactly the same, or 
orien pi some years younger than I 
ooked when we last met and parted. These 
constant interviews with my reflection in 
the looking-glass have, indeed, told me 
another, and a more painfal tale—and |: 
India is always supposed to wear a man up 
faster than London ; but then one is often 
mistaken in judgements about oneself; so, 
with a nascent hope, I determine to cross 
the room and accost Jenkins, as soon as he 
may put down his paper, and learn how 
Time, in his opinion, has dealt with me. 
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In the meantime I take up another 
magazine to wile away the time, “ The 
Anglo-Continental.” I remember this as a 
smartly-written print, and always fall of 
interesting matter. I find, however, that 
though the cover professes to hold the 
‘ Anglo - Continental,” it really contains 
“The Ratiocinator,” a thing I detest 
Frederic, an excellent servant in most 
respecte, was always given to mixing 
magazines and covers at hazards, and here 
I find him still at his old tricks, and, like 
the portion of humanity now before me, 
unchanged. Bat on reflection I wonder 
whether there may not perhaps be a certain 
design lurking in Frederic’s eccentricity. 
He may have remarked the progressive 
deterioration of confirmed specialists through 
the exclusive perusal of journals reflecting 
merely their own tastes and prejudices, 
and have taken in hand to arrest 
decay by placing in their hands journals of 
a tendency diametrically opposite, to give 
them, at least, the chance of imbibing an 
antidote, or at least a corrective. ‘Mr. 
Jarley,” he may have reasoned, “ought to 
read about something else besides them 
obscure diseases of the mucous membrane, 
so I'll just slip that French comic ‘lustrated 
into the ‘Scalpel’ cover, that'll make him 
laugh, you bet; and Mr, Smith, he always 
catch up the ‘Polemical’ as soon as he 
come into the club, and sit addlin’ of his 
brains all the afternoon over a lot of stuff 
as don’t seem to me to have no meanin’ at 
all. I'll just give him a chance for once of 
havin’ a look at the pictures in ‘’Arper’s,’” 

I wonder whether this explanation of 
Frederic’s mixing tendencies is at all 
near the mark. Certainly if Jarley has 

ne on all this time reading up that 
avourite subject of his—a subject upon 
which he will enlarge at any time, in any 
company, and at any length—he must 
have completely exbausted it, and pro- 
bably several seta of auditors likewise, 
before this. Six years, after all, is a long 
period to give to one subject, even one as 
wide in its bearings as that of Mr. Jarley’s 
choice ; and if Smith has perused all the 
Symposiums,” and ‘' Replies,” and “ Re- 
joinders,” and ‘' Last Worde,” and ‘' More 
Last Words,” with which the “ Polemical ” 
undertakes periodically to settle some 
world-convulsing question, his brain most 
certainly requires a change ; if, indeed, it 
be not already got beyond that stage when 
a change would be of any benefit, and 
reduced to a state of spongy degeneration, 
and no more capable of appreciating the 


this | ‘wedding guest.” 


beauties of American wood-cntting, or of 
taking interest in the details of the manu- 
facture of hooks and eyes, than of assi- 
milating the arguments set forth in the 
‘‘ Polemical.” 

Jenkins yawns and puts down his paper, 
and I prepare to rise and renew our 
acquaintance; but eat the same moment 
Jarley also throws the “Recorder” aside, 
and immediately I mark a look of con- 
sternation and despair overspreading the 
faces of the Te three. J : 7 eee B 
feeble grab at his paper, but ultimatel 
drops it Stilling closes his French need, 
and leans back in his chair, and closes his 
eyes with the air of a martyr. Smith 
looks nervously at his watch as if with a 
design to fly; but he cannot, for the oye 
of Jarley is upon him. They all remain 
motionless, like so many replicas of the 
After a alight pre 
liminary clearing of the throat, Jarley 
advances to the hearthrug and takes the 
floor, and, for the next quarter of an 
hour, gives to all assembled a full analysis 
of thecontents of this evening’s “Recorder.” 
He displays to us the latest aspect of that 
terrible question of questions which must 
be in all mixed assemblages strictly for- 
bidden ground. He settles all the difi- 
culties which beset us with regard to seals 
and lobsters, colonial loyalty and adverse 
tariffe, He glances lightly at the partition 
of Africa, and winds up over the City 
article, chiding his auditors for their want 
of courage in not following his advice 
about those Colorado bonds, and making 
a thousand apiece, as he himself had 
done. 

By this time it is quite clear to me 
that Time cannot be the devourer of things 
that he is reputed to be; for if he were, 
these luckless three must have been worn 
to thread-paper under their six years 
penance, During those awful May days 
in the plains, when the fields, waving 
green a few weeks ago, were lying blister- 
ing in the eye of the cruel sun; when. 
the sandstorms were blotting out the face 
of Nature, and the sulphurous blast send- 
ing ite fiery breath through the thickest 
matting screens; I used to curse at the 
fate which sent me ont to India, and vow 
that a very few years of this sort of thi 
would make a total wreck of me, 
sigh for the cool quiet of the smoking: 
room at the “Addison.” Now, I fin 
in this fancied home of rest, three men 
who have lived through an ordeal far 
more terrible than mine with scarce s 
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sign of the fire upon them. Had I been 
fated to sit alongside them and complete 
the quartette, I am confident that Jarley’s 
voice and conversation— very scorpions 
compared with the whips which I endured 
in exile—would have reduced me long ago 
to a state of imbecility. I recently likened 
the luckless three to the wedding guest; 
bat now it appears as if Rip van Winkle 
would be a more fitting figure. If our 
smoking-room be not verily and indeed 
that famous gorge in the Catskill moun- 
tains, it must, at least, be endowed with 
very pro 

There is silence once more. Jarley, 
having blown off his steam, stalks out 
of the room peradventure in search of 
another and less jaded auditory, and I, 
with some trepidation, walk across the 
floor and timidly seat myself in his vacant 
chair, and am at once recognised by my 
whilom acquaintances. 

‘Is i¢ two years or three since you 
went away?” Jenkins enquires. (With 
Jenkins, at any rate, time atill flies ) 
‘‘Six! Dear me, how fast they run off 
the reel; and the older one gots, the faster 
they fly; and you are looking very well, 
though I’m not sure I should have known 
you if I had met you in the street. Hot 

i of course, do tell on one.” 

‘* Let’s see, you've been out at the Cape, 
or India, or China, haven’t you?” observed 
Smith. “ Ah, India, of course; I remem- 
ber now. India offers a wonderful career 
to aman ; but, as the ‘Polemical’ is always 
showing, we are incurring moral responsi- 
bilities there which are ap —simply 
appalling. I suppose yon didn’t come 
acroes a cousin of mine of the name of 
Carter? He's in Bengal, or Bombay, or 
Barmah, I forget which.” 

‘‘T think I remember that you used to 
take an interest in bi-metallism,” Stil 
inte . T’ve been giving a good d 
of attention to it myself lately—a most 
wonderful subject when you have fully 
grasped it—and have brought out a little 
pamphlet, which perhaps you may like to 
look at;” and here comes s dive into the 
breast-pocket, and the production of the 
brochure in question, which I accept with 
apparent gratitude, and spoken anticipa- 
tions of the pleasure to be derived from 
the perusal thereof. 

It now strikes me that before I went to 
Indis, when I was in a way an habitué of 
the ‘ Addison,” I used to rate Jenkins, and 
Stilling, and Smith as well-read, intelligent 
men, and pleasant companions. What am 
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I to say now? Was I wrong in this 
estimate, or have I become more critical 
and exacting through added experience, 
or has the tooth of time, after all, been 
atealthily at work on their intellects while 
sparing the fleshly tabernacle? These are 
questions which I will not investigate. I 
will take it for granted that my companions 
are jast as brilliant convorsationalista and 
pleasant fellows as ever, and well-nigh 
untouched, mentally or physically, by the 
lapse of years; for if I should discover 
that their immatableness is only superficial, 
a strong buttress to my theory as to the 
occasional haltings of Time’s chariot would 
fall. But whether I decide or not to go 
into the matter, it may not be undertaken 
now in the. “ Addison” smoking-room, for 
I hear the returning voice and footste 
of Jarley in the passage outside. Possibly 
he has been baulked in his search of a new 
victim in the morning-room or library, and 
if he were to find me here, one to whom 
his most venerable histories would be 
novelties, I have an idea that he would 
fasten upon me with the same avidity that 
the Indian mosquito shows when he pene- 
trates the curtain under which is slee 
ing some fresh-blooded Englishman, newly 
arrived from over the sea. 


SOME DINERS.OUT. 


IN a preceding article I had something 
to say about Georgian Dinners, I pro 
now to say something about the hosts who 
gave and the guests who partook of them. 

In his essay entitled ‘Grace Before 
Meat,” our Elia writes: ‘The severest satire 
upon full tables and surfeits is the banquet 
which Satan, in the ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 
provides for a temptation in the wilder- 
negs : 

A table ri i 1 , 

With dishes piled, and mests of noblest sort 

And savour ; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 

Grisa-amber steamed ; all fish from sea or shore, 

Freshet or purling brook, for which was drained 

Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coasts. 





“The tempter, I warrant you, thought 
these cates would go down without the 
recommendatory preface of a benediction. 
They are like to be short graces where the 
devil plays the host. I am afraid the poet 
wants his usual decorum iu this p 
Was he thinking of the old Roman luxury, 
or of a gaudy day at Cambridge? This 
was a temptation fitter for a Heliogabalus. 
The whole banquet is too civic and culi- 
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nary, and the accompaniments altogether 
a profanation of that deep, abstracted, holy 
scene.” 

Now Lamb was an accomplished diner- 
out, and with quips and quiddities would 
make the table roar. Barry Cornwall— 
Proctor—told J. T. Fields, the American, 
that when he and Lamb were once making 
up a dinner-party together, Lamb asked 
him not to invite a certain lugubrious friend 
of theirs, ‘‘ because,” said Lamb, “he 
would cast a damper even over a faneral.” 

He was sitting next some chatterin 
woman at dinner. Observing that he aid 
not attend to her, ‘“‘ You don’t seem,” said 
she, ‘to be at all the better for what I 
have been saying to you.” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” he answered ; “ but this 
gentleman on the other side of me must, 

or it all came in at one ear and went out 
at the other.” 

Whatever aid we may get from the wits, 
the poets will not help us much in the 
way of dinners. No one supposes that 
Wordsworth condescended to gastronomic 
tastes; and while in Southey’s book, 
“The Doctor,” there are indications of 
culinary knowledge, it is certain that his 
table was always equipped very simply. 
Keats had a relish for good company, and 
though never in a position to play the part 
of Amphitryon, he was ready enough to 
accept the hospitality of those who could 
a pear the charm of his conversation 
and enter into his poetic eae The 
young men of his own circle held frequent 
convivial gatherings which all felt to be 
incomplete without his presence; but 
against these it must be objected that they 
involved him in a certain amount of ‘ card- 
playing, drinking, and dissipation.” Hoe 
dined not seldom with his publishers, 
Messrs, Taylor and Hessey, men of culture, 
who had gathered around them a small 
literary coterie. He dined also with 
Horace Smith and some fashionable wite, 
but their company was not to his liking. 
‘They only served to convince me,” he 
says, ‘how superior humour is to wit in 
respect of enjoyment, These men say 

which make one start without 
making one feel They are all alike; 
their manners are alike; they all know 
fashionables; they have all a mannerism 
in their very eating and drinking, in 
their mere handling a decanter.” 
was present, I may remind the reader, 
at that “immortal dinner” of Haydon’s, 
which Charles Lamb made the occasion for 
some of his merricst jibes, 
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That the young poet had a poet's ides 
of an ideal feast one sees in the appurte. 
nances of the banquet in his “ Lamia’; 
and where can one read of a daintier 
collation than that which, in his ‘Eve of 
te Agnes,” Porphyro prepares for his lady 
ove ? 


A heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon ; 


Manna and dates, in argoey trans 
From Fez ; and spictd dainties, ore”. one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon, 


Shelley, living almost always in a world 
of phantasy, gave none of his thought to 
des Genveaile "1 nad ta Wa sucosiing se 

es Gourmands ” ; an ab- 
stemiousness, which was more real and 
lees ostentatious than that of Byron, showed 
a general indifference to what he ate or 
drank. But either as host or guest he was 
amiable and attractive; and what Parnassian 
revels ever transcended in enjoyment the 
dimmers he shared with such men as Keats 
and Reynolds, with Leigh Hunt and Lord 
Byron—with Medwin, and Peacock, and 
Trelawny $ The last-named gives an in- 
teresting account of the poet’s daily life at 
Pisa, where he was residing in the last 
months of his too brief career. ‘He was 
up at six or seven, reading Plato, Sopho 
cles, and Spinoza, with the accompaniment 
of a hunch of dry bread; then he joined 
Williams in a sail on the Arno, in a 
flat-bottomed skiff, book in hand, and 
thence he went to the pine-forest or some 
out-of-the-way place. When the birds 
went to roost, he tarned home, and talked 
and read till midnight.” Evidently such a 
mode of living allowed no time for the 
grosser indulgences of the table, and the 
simplicities that satisfied his taste may be 
inferred from the “bill of fare” he sets 
forth in his c ‘(Letter to Mr 
Maria Gisborne ” : 

Though we eat little flesh, and drink no wine, 

Yet let's be merry ; we'll have tea and toast ; 

Custards for supper, and an endless host 

Of syllabubs, an of hag and mince pics, 

And other such Jady-like luxuries ; 

Feasting on which we will philosophise. 


But thy let me a ‘ing te 
ment on the general stan of the 
cuisine in the reign of George the Third, 
and on the causes which led to its refined 
improvement, until it became equal, if not 
superior, to that of France in its higher 
developementa. It is matter of fact 
that English coo as a whole could 
not at that time vie with French cookery. 
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No, our currant jelly and melted batter, 
our underdone joints and overdone poultry, 
tasteless vegetables, and limited salads, 
would.cry out against such an illusion. But 
I believe that now the best English cookery 
is better than the best French cookery, and 
that we surpass our neighbours in the 
matter of service, and in the general equip- 
raent of our tables. One often reads in 
French books and newspapers satirical 
descriptions of English dinners ; but then 
they are descriptions of dinners given by 
inefficient hosts or at common and even 
vulgar tables. Such dinners are, perhaps, to 
be found in French households of a simiiar 


the g 
high as any in the world—but its recog- 
nition by the mass of people who dine. 
At present, the majority of house- 
cannot with any regard to 
veracity set up above their door-posts the 
i t legend, “Tei On Dine.” All 
a gh truthfal—to assert is, “ Ici 
"One of the most refined and intellectual 
of the social circles of the Georgian era 
found its centre at Norbury Park, Mickle- 
seat of Mr. William Lock, an 
an art critic who was highly 


y his aes In the 

neighbo Sede the "Hap Vall ; 
Ur — 66 py Cy, as 
Mackintosh called it—the dining-room, or 
saloon, — (and is) distinguished by rH 
. % 6¢ t 


evening sky. The windows of the 
south side‘ of the room frame the real 
of the Vale looking towards Box 
Hill and over Dorking, On the other side 
are — compositions from the 
Cumberland lakes—reaching the whole 
height of the room. The idea has been 
carried out with great care and thorough- 
ness. Intended for a dining-room, the 


) artificial landscapes are all lit by the same 


7 


early evening sun, as in the summer or 
early autumn the natural landscape will 
be at the dinnerhour. To assist the 


planted and arranged to form 
foreground to the natural scene. 


lnhdscapes "were painted by Barrett 
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—Wilson’s more ores rival—but 
Cipriani painted the groups of men in [ 
them, and Gilpin the ; while the 
ceiling: ehysane een vane ee 
vines and clustering grapes and honey- 
suckles, were painted by Pastorini.” In 
this charming saloon Lock often entertained 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, Dr. Moore 
—the author of “ Zeluco "—Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and Fanny Burney, who met 
at Lock’s table her fature husband, M. 
d’Arblay ; also the French emigrés, who, in 
the days of the French Revolution, formed 
a little colony at Mickleham—Talleyrand, 
Oount Lally Tollendal, M. de Narbonne, | 
Duc deMontmorence,the Princesse d’Hinén, 
Madame de Broglie and Madame de Staél. 
These exiles found a home under the 
liberal roof of Mr. David Jenkinson, of 
Juniper Hall, in the same neighbourhood. 
Then at Fredley Farm lived Richard 
Sharpe, the author of ‘‘ Letters and Essays 
in Prose and Verse,” but better known, in 
allusion to his powers as a talker, as ‘‘Oon- 
versation § ”» He formed a link 
between the Geo eriod and our own 
time, for he did not die until 1853. Round 
his table at Fredley often sat Henry 
Grattan, Mackintosh, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Leonard Horner, James Mill, and the poet [- 


ers, 

moh efforts of Lord Chesterfield and 
other great nobles—to which I have 
referred—to overcome the insular prejadice 
against “foreign kickshaws at first mot with 
little suocess, and “the Roast Beef of Old | 
England” continued to rank in the popu- | 
lar esteem with “Ohurch and State,” our | 
“Glorious Constitution,” “Rotten Boroughs,” 
and other proud inheritances of the free- 

rn . In Bickerstaff's “ Love 
in a Village,” even the cookmaid is inspired 
to sing ita praises : 
Who wants a good cook, my hand they must | 
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cross 
For plain ‘wholesome dishes I'm ne'er at a loss ; 
what are your soups, your ragouts, and your 


sauce 
Compared to Old English Roast Beef? 


It is no exaggeration to assert that the 
horror excited in England by the terrible 
events of the French Revolution intensified 
—at all events for a time—the national sen- 
timent against French cookery, so that it 
ee a ised. eae are 

triotism to patron y * au 
stantial food, sir—beef and mutton, sir— 
none of your made dishes or French aslip- 


a, sir! 
In Coffey’s “The Devil to Pay,” the 
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cook,.it is true, says to Mistress Nell: 
“If you please, madam, I’d toss you up 
a white fricassee of chickens in a trice ; or 
what does your ladyship think of a veal 


4 sweetbread?” Bat chickens and veal were 


home grown, and your patriot, therefore, 
could partake of them withouta conscientious 


1 twinge, though he never allowed them the 


| against 


place in his—affections conceded to the 
historic sirloin of beef or the succulent 
leg of mutton. The popularity of George 
the Third was due in no small measure to 
his preference for old English fare. His sins 
ular liberties were ae in 
y dinner 

—s joint and a plum-pudding. 

Out of evil comes The compulsory 
immigration of the French noblesse led 
to a sure and amendment in the 
ways of our cooks, and their example 
popularised a lighter and more digestible 
class of dishes than had hitherto figured on 
our dinner-tables, Our grands seigneurs 
hastened to offer an asylum to the French 
princes—to the Comte de Lille (afterwards 
Louis the Eighteenth), and the Comte 
d’Artois (Charles the Tenth), with the Ducs 
de Condé and Bourbon — “ dismounted 
cavalry,” as Carran wittily called them. 
Lord; Moira at Donnington, and the 
Marquis of Buckingham at Stowe, rivalled 
each other in sumptuous hospitality, and 
of course accommodated their cuisine to the 
tastes of their honoured gueata. 

The Comte de Lille, and some of his 
family, occupied, in 1807, Gossfield House, 
near High Garret, in Essex, a seat belong- 


the admiration excited by his home 


4 ing to the Marquis of Buckingham; and in 


1808 these princes were received with the 


4 moet splendid marks of hospitality at the 


princely mansion of Stowe, where their 


j residence was commemorated by a Latin 


-~ oa es 


inscription. For several months there 
was a dinner prepared daily for Louis the 
Eighteenth, the Count d’Artois, the Duc 
d’Angouléme, the Duc de Berri, the Dac 
d'Orléans, the Comte de Beaujolais, the 
Prince de Condé (father of the unfortunate 
Duc d’Enghien), and the Duc de Bourbon. 
Bat Stowe was a scene of even greater 
festivity, in 1805, when the Heir Apparent 

afterwards George the Fourth), the Duke of 

larence (afterwards William the Fourtb), 


I with Mr. Fox, and all the members of 


the new Coalition, were invited. Grand 
entertainments were given during several 
successive days. Illuminations took place in 
the ae the grotto in which their 
Royal Highnesses supped was lighted up 
with from ten thousand to eighteen 


— 
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thousand lamps. The immense expenditure 
coyoruats by na profuse ae was 
the beginning of the pecuniary misfortunes 
which eventually wrecked the Buckingham 
family, and led to the sale of the treasures 
and heirlooms collected at Stowe. 

The character and conduct of the 
Marquis of Londonderry—better known 
as Lord Castlereagh—are now receiving 
fairer treatment at the hands of the 
historian than was possible when the 
minds of men were still inflamed with 
political passion. Here, however, I have 
to deal with him only as a diner and a 
giver of good dinners. He was a man of 
splendid tastes, and his table was always 

cently served. Carémeo was in his 
service, both in London and at Vienna, when 
Castlereagh went there as Ambassador in 
1814, At North Cray Place, in Kent, he 
gathered around him a brilliant circle, of 
which we shall get some glimpses when I 
come to speak of the poet Moore. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne (Lord Henry 
Petty) was also a liberal host, and his table 
was one of the best in London. The two 
great rivals, Pitt and Fox, were excellent 
judges of the results of the cook’s art, 
oved a good dinner, and a bottle, or two, 
of good wine after it. Wilberforce, the 
philanthropist, was not so wholly occupied 
in his anti-slavery crusade as not to fiod 
leisure for a refined hospitality, of which 
Pitt was a frequent participator. Pitt's 
high spirits when he visited his old friend 
at Wimbledon, riding thither from London 
or his own house at Patney Heath, were 
remarkable, One morning, after an enjoy- 
able dinner, he rose early, and cutting up 
a dress hat with which Ryder (afterwards 
Lord Harrowby) had come down from the 
Opera, sowed the re carefully am 
the garden beds. His love of wine, mu 
exaggerated by party slander, was a 
favourite theme with the caricaturiste 
When in 1796 his Government imposed 
a tax upon wine, Gillray came out with a 
caricature in which Pitt was represented 
as Bacchus, and his friend and colleague, 
Dunbar (Lord Melville), as Silenus, to 
whom John Bull, with a long face and 
purse and bottle beth empty, saith : “ Pray, 
Mr. Bacchus, have a bit of consideration 
for old John; you know as how I've 
emptied my purse already for you, and it’s 
woundedly hard to raise the price of s 
drop of comfort, now that one’s got no 
money left to pay for it!” Bacchus, from 
his pipe of wine, which rests upon the 

Bench, stammers forth; “Twenty 
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ds a t-tun additional duty, i-i-if you 
d-d-don’t like it at that, why t-+ttthen 
dad and I will keep it all for o-o-our own 
drinking, so here g-g- old bu-bu-ball 
‘mouth!” The old jest about seeing two 
Mr. Speakers need not be repeated. Pitt’s 
indulgence in stimulants seems, however, 
to have had its origin in physical causes. 
He was, at all events, a capital host and 
an admirable guest. His conversation was 
bright, easy, and various, always good- 
humoured, and frequently flavoured with 
a peeee unaffected humour. Lord 
dford, his political opponent, meeting 
him at the Duke of Rutland’s country-seat, 
wrote to a friend that he was sorry to find 
that “so. bad a politician was so very 
pleasant aman.” Of his playful humour 
the Hon. Edmund Phipps preserves an 
example, related to him by Mr. Croker, 
who heard it from Mr. Ward himself. 
Pitt had come to dine with Mr. Ward in 
his retreat at Weat Molesey. Summer was 
closing fast, and damp and cold had robbed 
gloomy firs, a shady lawn, and small 
rooms level with the ground, of their chief 
attractions, ‘“ What could a you,” 
enquired Mr. Pitt, as he looked around 
him, ‘‘what could persuade you, Ward, to 
come to such a dismal place?” ‘That 
which is the grand motive to a poor man— 
money,” replied Ward. ‘Indeed! and 
pray how much do they give yout” 
enquired Pitt. This Mr. Ward was R. 
Plamer Ward, the author of ‘ Tremaine,” 
and other semi-philosophical works, the 
centre of a snug little literary coterie, and 
an exceedingly accomplished gastronome. 
eee the 7 of keeping oP a 
“ table,” or dispensing hospitality 
oa alata acale; but at St. Aines near 
Cherteey, his delightful riverside retreat, 
he loved in his later years to receive 
his friends, who were charmed not less 
by the freshness of his conversation 
than by his kindly nature and warm 
affections. Everybody knows the inscrip- 
tion on the gravestone of the accomplished 
Elizabethan, “Here lies Falke Greville, 
servant to Queen Elizabeth, counsellor to 
James, and ‘friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney’ ; but everybody does not know that 
a similar memorial of an honourable 
friendship may be read on the monument 
of Lord John Townshend, who is described 
as “the friend and companion of Mr. Fox, 
a distinction which was the pride of his 
life and the only one he wished to have 
recorded after his death.” The man who 
could inspire such devotion must have had 
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ae qualities to be worthy of it. There ]| 
a very interesting entry in the Greville 
Memoirs, in which that caustically inclined 
‘Clerk of the Council” refers to his 
dining with Talleyrand (in 1833), and } 
the latter's talk about his first residence in 
ee and his acquaintance with Fox 
and Pitt. ‘He always talks in a kind of | 
affectionate tone about the former, and is | 
now meditating s visit to Mrs. Fox at St. | 
Anne's Hill, where he may see her sur- 
rounded with the busts, pictures, 
recollections of her husband. He delighted }. 
to dwell on the simplicity, gaiety, childish- 
ness, and profoundness of Fox.” 

Fox loved St. Anne’s Hill with “a pas- 
sionate fondness.” Among its budding |. 
thorns and elms, its blossoming garden 
alloys, with its bright views of the shining 
river, he seemed to recover the buoyancy 
and mirthfulness of boyhood. Lord Albe- 
marle speaks of a visit which he and his 
brother, then in their teens, paid to the 
statesman in the spring of 1806. No 
sooner was dinner over than the Prime } 
Minister and his youthful guests adjourned 
to the lawn in front of the house, and } 
devoted the rest of the evening to trap- } 
ball, Mr. Fox having always the innings 
and the boys the bowling and the fagging- } 
out. Dinner was not an object of much | 
thought with Fox; but his table was 
always decently furnished, for, like Hume, 
he had learned in Paris to appreciate the 
refinement of F’rench‘cookery, and as a host 
he was not easily surpassed. 

Fox, of course, reminds one of Holland 
House, that suburban palace and paradise, 
which, with ite lofty avenues, its trim 
gardens, its broad stretches of deep grass, 
its fantastic gables, ite endles vista of 
boudoirs, libraries, and drawing-rooms, 
atill happily existe—an oasis in the wilder- 
ness of the streets and squares, terraces 
and crescents, of Tyburnia. It was first 
rented by Fox's father, Henry Fox, the 
first Lord Holland, in 1747, and purchased 
by him in 1767. For nearly a century it 
was the social centre and headquarters of 
the Whig party, more particularly so under 
the régime of Henry Richard, third Lord 
Holland, most amiable of men, and his 
clever, fascinating, but imperious-minded 
wife. Talleyrand, by the way, has charac- 
terised the two with happy terseness, Of 
Lord Holland, he said : 

‘‘C’eat la bienveillance méme, mais la 
bienveillance la plus perturbative que j'ai 
jamais connu.” 


Of Lady Holland: ‘Elle est toute | 


and |: 





1 visi 
impudent. He sat next to his hostess, | - 
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assertion, mais quand on demande la preuve, 
c’eat 14 son secret.” 

H. F. Chorley, in his diary, records an 
anecdote told by Count D’Orsay, of his 
di at Holland House when he first 
England, young, handsome, and 


who happened to be in one of her most 

sive moods. She dropped her nap- 
_kin, the Count gallantly pi it up; her 
spoon, her eye-glass ; each was restored by 
her attentive guest. At length, however, 
his patience gave way, and when she a 
dropped her napkin, he turned and called 
to one of the footmen behind him ; 

‘* Pat my couvert on the floor,” said he, 
“and I will finish my dinner there ; it will 
be so much more convenient for Lady 
Holland.” , 

She was rather fond of crowding her 
dinner-table. Once when the company was 
already tightly packed, an unexpected 
guest arrived, and she instantly gave her 
imperative order : 

** Luttrell, make room !” 

“It must certainly be made,” he an- 
swered, ‘for it does not exist.” 

This was Henry Luttrell, author of 
Advice to Julia,” and other poems, an 
elegant wit, and an accomplished diner-out 
—he who so graphically calumniated our 
English climate: 

“On a fine day, like looking up a 
chimney; on a rainy day, like looking 
down it.” 

One day, receiving a verbal invitation to 
dinner, he asked : 

“Who is going to dine there?” 

‘I really don’t know ; but I believe the 
Bishop of ——, for one.” 

“The Bishop of exclaimed 
Luttrell. ‘Mercy upon me! I don’t mix 
well with the Dean, and I shall positively 
effervesce with the Bishop.” 

Hopeless were the task of enumerating 
here all the repartees which have been 
handed down to us from Lady Holland's 
table. Probably, for the greater portion, we 
are indebted to Sydney Smith, who, always 
ready with his jests and humorous exag- 
gerations, kept even the servants in fits of 
laughter. Once, however, at Holland 
House, he was silenced by the Prince 
Regent. The conversation having turned 
upon the wickedest man who ever lived, 
thread addressing himself to the Regent, 
8 e 


1” 





“The Regent Orleans, and he was a 
Prince.” 
‘No, no, Mr, Sydney,” coolly repHed 
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[Conducted by 
the Regent, ‘I shall give the preference 
to his tutor, the Abbé Dubois, and he was 
@ priest.” | 

Bat it was seldom indeed that Sydney 

Smith came off second best in these wordy 
battles. 
A man who had for some time been 
boasting that he believed in nothing, 
suddenly expressed enthusiasm at a - 
= dish, and asked for another helping of 
t. 

“Ah!” said Sydney, “I am glad to see 
that Mr. ——, at events, Policves in 
the cook.” 

Talleyrand said a good thing in 


| reference 
to Lady Holland’s dinner-hour, which I 


believe was six or half-past six. Without 
preventing her table from being over- 
crowded, it seems to have given universal 
dissatisfaction. Somebody once trying to 
learn the cause of this inconvenience, 
applied to Talleyrand for enlightenment : 

‘I wonder why Lady Holland dines at 
such an hour?” — 

Talleyrand, with his usual twang, drawled 
out: “ Pour géner tout le monde |” 

But in spite of her defects of temper, 
she ge te to ae e her table the 
most distinguished of her contemporaries. 
Every foreign celebrity gravitated towards 
Holland House as surely as Mohammedans 
incline towards Mecca. As for 
statesmen and Whig men of letters, it was 
their sacred place, their sanctuary, their 
Delphos, Ah, what wit and wisdom flowed 
in lucid streams at its memorable.dinners! 
What things were said—as well as 
eaten! How sparkling the conversation— 
and the wines! Not to have dined at 
Holland House in its palmy days was to 
have missed the crowning enjoyment and 
most felicitous distinction of life. 

There was a time when Carlton House 
was scarcely less attractive; but that was 
before the Prince Regent executed 
political “‘ volte-face,” and threw over his 
Whig friends, to whom he owed so much 
and whose services he repaid with such 
startling ingratitude. The friends of. his 
later years—tho Jerseys and Conynghams, 
and their “clientéle” — were indifferent 
substitutes for the wits, statesmen, orators, 
and men of letters who formerly cheered 
his vacant hours. His cuisine, however, 
was always first-rate, and Oaréme, who at 
one time was ite chef, pronounced him “a 
perfect connoisseur in all that related to 
the table.” And what more can a people 
expect in their sovereign ? Both at Oarlton 
House, and at the Pavilion in Brighton, 
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the Royal dinners were admirably designed 
and faultlessly executed. Here is one of 
the menus, drawn up by. Oaréme, for a 
ae ; at the Pavilion, on January 8th, 
1817: 

‘* Quatre potages: Le potage de liévre au 
chasseur ; le potage de santé au consommé 
de volaille; le potage aux laitues; le 
macaroni lid 4 l’Italienne. 

‘¢ Quatre relevés de poissons : Les perches 
au vin de Champagne; l’anguille 4 la 
régence; le turbot grillé, sauce aux 
homards ; le cabillaud 4 la Hollandaise. 

* Quatre piéces : Le dindon braiaé 
aux hoitres ; le filet de boouf piqué glacé ; 
les poulets 4 la financidre ; le quartier de 
sanglier, gelée de grosseilles. 

“Quatre contre-flans: Le pain de gibier 
sar un socle; la poularde sur un socle; le 
turban sur un socle; la galantine sur un 
socle. 

‘'Qaatre plateréts: Le chapon au cresson ; 
le lidvre & l’Anglaise; le dindonneau au 
cresson ; le pluviers bardés, 
ae oe entremets ot pommes de terre 

ites ; les asperges ; les huitres au gratin ; 
la salade de volaille ; les salsifis au nauire : 
les epinards 4 la Francaise ; les truffes 4 la 
servictte ; les écrevisses au Madére.” 

“ At first,” says Thackeray, ‘‘the Prince 
made a pretence of having Burke, and 
Fox, and Sheridan for his friends. Fox 
might talk dice with him, and Sheridan 
wine ; as what a ne these men of 
genius in common with their tawdry youn 
host of Carlton House? ... His ae 
companions were dandies and parasites. 
He could talk to a tailor or a cook; but as 
the equal of great statesmen to set up a 
creature, lazy, weak, indolent, besotted, of 
monstrous vanity, and levity incurable—it 
is absurd. ... His next set of friends 
were mere table companions, of whom he 
grew tired too; then we hear of him with 
a very few select toadies, mere boys from 
school or the Guards, whose sprightliness 
ee the fancy of the worn - out 
voluptuary.” 

He betrayed or cast off his friends—as 
witness Brummell — and deceived those 
who loved him—as witness poor “ Perdita” 
Robinson—but he could drink six bottles 
of claret after dinner without being per- 
ceptibly “flustered.” He cheated all who 
trusted ; Was mean, selfish, and a 


braggart ; but in his better days he was a | back 


model host—could lead the conversation 
20 as to bring out the best qualities of his 
guesta—told a story remarkably well—was 
not inapt at a repartee—and Nature 
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oe endowed him with a charming 
voice, he sang a capital song. Thackeray 
admits that his table was a tempting one, 
and it is certain that he knew how to 
assemble around it the finest talent of 
the age. “The wits came and did their 
utmost to amuse him. Scott, the loyal 
cavalier, the king’s true liegeman, the very 
beat raconteur of his time, poured out 
with an endless generosity his store of old- 
world learning, kindness, and humour. 
Grattan contributed to it his wondrous 
eloquence, fancy, feeling. Tom Moore 
perched upon it for a while and piped his 
most exquisite little love-tunes upon it, 
flying away in a twitter of indignation 
afterwards, and attacking the Prince with 
bill and claw.” Then there were Talleyrand, 
Metternich, Nesselrode, Canning, Castle- 
reagh, Peel, Wellington, Lyndhurst—the 
man had the best of company, if he had 
only known how to profit by it 

ter the abdication of Napoleon, in 
1814, half the crowned heads in Europe 
visited England, and were entertained by the 
Prince Regent. The Emperor Alexander, 
the King of Prussia, great soldiers, great 
diplomatiste, famous courtiers, and beautiful 
women—all sat at his table, and, it must 
be owned, were royally feasted. « 


— 
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Author of “ Through Gates of Gold,” “A Dead Hand,” 
‘A Spring Moon,” “His Guardian’s Wife,” “Those P ; 
ete,, etc. 

——— 

CHAPTER V. 


‘‘But—I must speak plainly—you have 
no right to put yourself in such a position 
as this. It quite shocks me, Miss——” 

“Smith,” quickly. ‘Don’t forget that 
that is my name for the present, Mr. 
Bellamy,” with a half-mocking laugh. 
“But I think you are right. It isn’t 
fair to the Dawes. I feel afraid at the 
very thought of their finding out. Bat 
I have tried to do my duty faithfully.” 

“Do your duty faithfully !” indignantly. 
“Bat it isn’t right, It——” 

Don’t you think we have heard enough 
—for the present?” whispered Mr. James 
Brown, gently, but peremptorily drawing 
his cousin Minnie from the thick 
hedge, which divided them from the other 
speakers, 

The speakers were Miss Smith and Mr. 
Bellamy, who were strolling, a little before 
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luncheon, along the path on the other side 
of the hedge. 

As Mr, James Brown and his cousin had 
reached the hedge, they had caught the 
sound of the voices on the other side, 

Their own steps had not been heard as 
they came up over the turf. Tho speakers 
were evidently engeged in a most earnest 
conversation. And Minnie, who recognised 
Miss Smith’s voice, had made a sharp sign 
to her cousin to stand still while she crept 
swiftly forward to catch what she was 
saying. 

Mr, James Brown had stopped involun- 
tarily, not listening to the words, but to 
one of the voices which to him was the most 
musical that he had ever heard. But as 
the meaning of the words suddenly struck 
him, and it dawned on him that it was a 
confidential conversation he was overhear- 
ing, he strode forward, and drew back 

ie. She turned on him angrily, as the 
two on the other side moved away up the 


pa 
‘‘What did you do that for?” she 
whispered, furiously. ‘‘It was quite right 


to listen! I knew there was something 
wrong about her. She is an ad- 
venturess——” 


‘And we're eavesdroppers,” coolly, but 
with something troubled in his face. “I 
‘would as soon be one as the other.” 

“Ob, you!”—all her anger and spite 
kindling into fire under the mortification 
of his sneer. ‘Of course, you take her 
part! You're nothing better than an ad- 
venturer yourself! I wonder mother lets 
you stay in the house. We don’t want 
pauper scapegrace relations about, to dis- 
grace us!” - 

His face grew more set. 

“Is that how you speak to your cousin ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Remember, you are the only 
relations I have in the world !” 

“The advantage is all on your side, 
then !” she retorted, all womanly courtesy 
and feeling lost in passion. ‘I am sure 
Gwen and I wish to goodness you had 
gone anywhere than come here. Why 
don’t you go now and sponge on the 
Bishop? You've been doing your best 
to curry favour with him.” 

His face had grown very pale. — 

‘I don’t know what I have ever done 
to you to make you so hard to me,” he 
said, in a low voice. “Surely if a man 
has been unlucky, his relations should 
show some little kindness and pity. I have 
waited for it in vain. I shall not trouble 
you much longer. I shall go away—soon.” 
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“You are carefal not to specify the 
day,” with an angry laugh. ‘I am quite. 
sure that you will take the time that suits 
your convenience best!” and she turned 
away. 

For a moment his eyes glowed like fire 
as he looked after her. Then he laughed 
a hard, bitter laugh. - 

“Yes, my fair cousin, you are right! 
I shall not leave till it suits me, and your 
parents will not turn me out for family 
reasons. I shall not go and leave Miss 
Smith to your tender mercies.” Then the 
anger changed into troubled perplexity 
again. “I wonder what it means. What 
made that parson chap speak to her like 
that!” The more he thought of it, the 
more unpleasant the matter seemed. 

He could only come to one conclusion 
She could have done nothing to deserve 
the scornful epithets cast at her by 
Minnie. | 

The luncheon was a rather informal 
meal, as the confirmation was to be held 
early in the afternoon, to allow the Bishop 
to catch a particular train which was to 
take him to his next destination. He was 
not to return to the Vicarage from the 
church. Everybody at the Vicarage was 
going to the church. Miss Smith, who 
knew how intensely Martha longed to see 
the ceremony, offered to let her go in 
her place. Under these circumstances 
Dawe graciously allowed the household 
drudge to go, knowing that the work 
would be far better done by Miss Smith. 
By three o’clock Miss Smith had the house 
to herself. 

It was four o’clock when, coming down- 
stairs from folding up the counterpanes 
and hangings in the rooms that the Bishop 
and his chaplain had occupied, she started 
violently. For there in the hall, seated in 
his favourite chair by the open door, was 
Mr. James Brown. For a wonder, he was 
not smoking. 

After that first violent start, she sub- 
sided into a severe determination to glide 
gently down the staircase, not to let him 
hear, and so retreat unperceived to the 
kitchen, to make some pastry for dinner. 
He did not turn his head, so he had not 
seen her. Her grey linen gown made no 
rustle, her little slippered feet fell lightly 
on the carpeted staircase, which, not put 
in by a London jerry-builder, did not 
creak at the fairy tread. 

She crept down with as much caution as 
a Red Indian on the war-trail, and as she 
reached the last stair, he turned his head 
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and looked at her! And then she knew, 
by that curious light in his face which 
could hardly be called-a smile, and yet 
which was a hundred times more expres- 
aive than most persons’ smiles, that he had 
known all along, and appreciated intensely, 
her human efforta to descend the 
staircase without being seen. 

You are horrid!” burst involuntarily 
from her lips in the humiliating annoyance 
of the discovery. She felt that she would 
like to slap him. No man in the world 


had “ever yet roused such a feminine | d 


passion of desire in her. Generally if they 
displeased her, which was fairly often, she 
froze into the haughty coldness of con- 
tem 


pt. 

: He rose cheerfully, and came towards 
er, 
“Why did you take all that trouble?” 
he asked with an appearance of most 
innocent interest. 

‘*Because—I thought you didn’t see 
me,” feeling, instinctively, that she was 
going to get the worst of it, and ox- 
periencing more strongly than ever that 
feminine desire of indignation. 

* Bat I did see you. I saw you at the 
top of the staircase.” 

‘You never looked up !” involuntarily, 
spitefully, and filled the next instant with 
shame and anger at having said it, and 
thus giving him an opening for what came. 

‘¢ Perhaps I didn’t, but I knew you were 
there all the same,” he said, reflectively, 
seizing that opening, as he seized every 
one that came to him. ‘I don’t know 
how it is, but I always see you even if I 


don’t look,” 
‘What ridiculous nonsense!” still 
very angrily, but blushing so 
violently, that she would have cried for 
very humiliation of doing so at all. 

“Tt isn’t,” he repeated, with cheerful 
calmness. ‘It is the truth.” 

a I ae you went to the church,” 

e said, rapidly taking up a new grievance, 
perhaps ecatine she found it difficult to 
carry on the other. 

‘So I did—only I came back and—sat 
down there to rest.” 

‘Without your faithful companion?” 
with a fine disdain. 

He drew out his pipe and looked at it 
thoughtfully. 

“ET was going to have one, only I 
thonght you te object, You said the 
other night t I was ruining the 
hangings. I overheard you, so you can’t 
deny it.” 
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This was worse and worse; to make 
her the cause of this unusual abstinence ! 

“T am sure I don’t object,” she said, 
haughtily. “You can smoke as many 
pipes as you like. I suppose you are the 
chief person concerned, and if you don’t 
mind making yourself i]l——” 

He stuffed the pipe back in his pocket. 

‘That sounds nicer than only thinking 
of the hangings,” he said, meekly, ‘I 
won't smoke for a week.” 

She looked at him with growing dis- 


ain. 

‘As if you would be capable of such a § 
sacrifice.” 

“Tl do my best,” he said, humbly. |: 
Then with a queer expression on his face, 
‘Don’t you understand that a pipe is 
sometimes a safety-valve! Would you § 
rather I went outside and—swore? I'll 
do that if you prefer it.” 

She flashed one scornfal, indignant look }- 
at him, and then, as somehow it always | 
happened, she yielded to his mood. 
Perhaps it was the sharp consciousness [ 
she always had herself of the insults § 
heaped upon him. 

“‘T think I would rather you smoked,” 
she said, the slightest of smiles on her lips. 

‘All right,” he said coolly, bat some- 
thing grateful leaped into his eyes and 
made her flash agai 

‘I wish you would come out and have a 
look at the rockery I am making,” he 
said. ‘I don’t think it is quite the shape 
Minnie wanted.” 

She hesitated. He asked her again, 
and she went out obediently with him 
into the garden. ! 

The rockery seemed to take some time |. 
to consider, for quite half an hour passed | 
before Miss Smith returned to the house. 
In the meantime, the front door stood 
wide open and the house was unguarded. 
The rockery was some way from the house, 
and the lawn and a shrubbery came 
between it and the drive. 

It was past six when Mra. Dawe and 
the two girls returned home. They had 
stopped to have tea with a friend in the 

illage. Mr. Dawe had gone to see the 
Bishop off at the station. Mrs. Dawe and 
the girls were not in the best of tempers, 
Gwpn was tired with the heat and the 
confirmation ceremony, and her head 
ached. Minnie told her mother on the 
way home about what she had overheard 
in the morning between Miss Smith and 
Mr. Bellamy. It disturbed Mrs. Dawe 
considerably, and she was very angry with 
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Minnie for not having spoken sooner in 
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| the day. 


+ It would only have upset you,” said 
Minnie, sulkily. She rather dreaded her 
mother’s temper, though she had one of 
her own. ‘And you would have spoken 
to Miss Smith and there would have been 
a quarrel, and perhaps she would have 
gone off before luncheon.” 

‘Better if she had, if she is only an 
adventuress, And all the silver out for 
the Bishop! And I left her to put it 
away. And the house empty too! Good- 
ness only knows what she mightn’t have 
] taken by this time!” 

They hurried on home, filled with all 
kinds of fears and surmises. 

‘Perhaps we shall find her gone— 
silver and all!” exclaimed Mra. Dawe, 
in almost piteous anxiety, for she was 
really convinced of the notion that every- 
one who took her wages was in league 
to rob and pillage her. 

They found Mr. James Brown in the 
Vicarage dining-room, laying the cloth for 
dinner ; and Mrs. Dawe went white with 
apprehension. 

‘‘Whoere is Miss Smith gone?” she 


OM PF aout know,” his head a little on one 
side, as he contemplated rather doubtfally 
the aspect of the table. Somehow it did 
not look quite right. The knives and 
forks seemed eccentric in their positions, 
and he could not remember where the 
salt-cellars were placed. 

“Don’t know!” almost screamed Mra. 
Dawe. ‘You don’t meah to say that she 
has gone !” 

‘Gone! I don’t know. She hasn't 
come back yet, if that’s what you mean, 
so I just offered to help; but I think 
I had better go and ask Miss Smith how 
| to do it,” retreating with rather suspicious 

ess to the door. 

“Don’t you understand, mother!” ex- 
claimed Gwen, as her mother stared 
in ess bewilderment. ‘It’s that 
wretched little Martha that hasn’t come 
back yet, and James has seized the 
opportunity of having a little flirtation 
with Miss Smith over laying the table.” 
She laughed, not disagreeably. The situa- 
tion amused her. “She suite him, ,and 
he’s happiest in the kitchen,” turning to 
go upstairs. 

‘TI do hope the silver is all right,” 
exclaimed her mother, ‘I shall go and 
look it over, and you girls had better see 
to your things. (Goodness knows what 
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places she may not have been ransacking 
this oon |” 

It would have been difficult for even an 
experienced burglar to ransack the Dawes’ 
habitation, so carefully was everything 
locked away. 

But they hurried upstairs all the same 
to search for possible losses. 

A few minutes later came a scream of 
dismay from Gwen’s room, and, with s 
very pale face, she dashed out on to the 
landing to meet her mother and sister 
hurrying out of theirs at her cry. 

‘“‘ My pearl and diamond ring—and all 
my lovely black lace. Oh! don’t you 
remember what. a lot she seemed to know 
about lace one day when we were speaking 

eved 


about it? Oh! I couldn’t have 
it of her—TI couldn't!” breaking into 
acared, excited cryi “Oh! if only I 


could remember to more carefal ; bat 
they’re gone!” following her mother snd 
sister, who rushed into the room to search. 
“They were in that drawer,” pointing 
to one that stood open, half ite contents on 
the floor as she had tossed them ont, and 
Gwen sobbed out how she had had the 
lace out to look at, through a suggestion 
of Miss Smith’s that she should use it for a 
dinner-dress, and how she had not locked 
it away again, but pat it into the drawer in 
~—— and Miss Smith had seen her 

oing #0. And the pearl and diamond 
ring she had worn the previous night, and 
that, too, she had put in there on going 
to bed, feeling too tired to unlock 
her jewel-case. She had forgotten to 
lock the drawer before going to chureh 
that afternoon, and had oven lek the key 
in it. Sobbing and lamenting she told her 
story, while Mra. Dawe and Minnie 
searched energetically for the missing 
property. 

Minnie was quite quict, literally appalled 
at the magnitude of the loss. They had 
been a legacy, left by an“ aunt to (wen, 
and were valued at over a hun 
Mrs, Dawe’s consternation waxed into & 


“This must be seen into at onoe,” she 
said. “I wish your father were here! 
T'll have the police in, and every corner of 
the house searched. She can’t have got rid 
of them yet.” 

Unless James has helped her,” sg- 
gested Minnie. “He wasn’t in ch 
this afternoon, and they’re such friends.” 

Laughing voices in the -TOOm, a8 
they hastened downstairs to confront Miss 
Smith, seemed to confirm this statement. 
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Miss Smith standing by the oddly-arranged 
table, giving directions to Mr, James 
Brown, who was doing his best to rectify 
his errors. | 

Mrs. Dawe, her face aflame, swept up to 
Miss Smith. 

‘‘What have you done with that ring 
and the lace?” she asked, hoarsely. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Miss SMITH, tumbler in hand, stared at 
her as if she were mad. But Mr. James 
Brown, holding a large carving-fork, took 
a stride nearer, as if to put himself between 
her and his infuriated aunt. 

“You needn’t attempt to brazen it out! 
You’ve taken them, and I'll have your box 
searched and you too. Where are they ?” 
with a threatening gesture, which brought 
Mr, James Brown another step nearer. 

‘Taken what—where——?” Miss Smith, 
her face white as snow, stammered, and 
stared with widening eyes. 

‘Don’t pretend ignorance. My daugh- 
ter's diamond and pearl ring and her black 
lace, You saw where she put them yester- 
day. We have just found them gone, and 
you were here alone all the afternoon— 
an eee 
‘‘Good Heavens!” Miss Smith swept 
a step forward and Mrs, Dawe retreated. 
‘Do you mean to accuse me of steal- 
ing——” the rest choked in her throat. 

“Who else could have taken them ?” 
sobbed Gwen. “You knew where they 
were and thought so much of the lace! 
Oh!” with a sharp scream, catching hold 
of her mother as Mr, James Brown stepped 
suddenly up to her, the large carving-fork 
in his hand, “he will murder me. Oh! 
| I don’t care a bit,” clutching at her mother 
to draw her away. ‘She may keep them 
—only don’t murder me!” 

ards Mr. James Brown laughed— 
somewhat grimly, it is true—at the scene, 
and at the scared faces of the Dawes as he 
flourished the big fork at them. But for 
the moment, if he did not feel like murder, 
his fury was so terrible that, if they had 
been men, he would have fought them. 

‘*Of course you take her part,” sneered 
are who was anything but a ae 
‘*T don’t suppose you are very particular 

ourself. You-——” 

“Mr, Brown!” Miss Smith, pale and 
trembling, stepped between them, un- 
consciously guided by some instinct to 
spare him, even at this supreme moment 


MRS. DAWE'S LADY-HELP. 
When they reached the door, they saw | 
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for herself, “let me hear what they have 
to say—I—I don’t understand.” The 
charge was repeated. 

“It’s an infernal lie!” said Mr. James 
Brown, to the front again, while Gwen 
acreamed anew and retreated behind her 
mother. 

“Ts it!” exclaimed Mrs. Dawe in a 
greater fary than ever. “ We shall see—Ill 
send for the policeman.” 

A faint exclamation broke from Miss 
Smith’s pale lips. All—with the exception 
of Mr. James Brown—thoughtit was of fear. 
He heard its sharpness of shame and dis- 
tress, and he glared at his relations as if 
he would have shaken them to pieces, 

‘Oh, please confess!” cried Gwen, in 
helpless tears. ‘It will be so unpleasant 
for us all. Give them back, and we'll 
say——” 

‘How dare you!” exclaimed Miss 
Smith, in such a blaze of indignation, that 
Gwen, with a gasping scream, shrank into 
the background again. 

“Oh! you'll see what we ‘dare,’” ex- 
claimed Mra, Dawe, “I'll write to Lady 
Meriton, who gave me your character, and 
tell her what you are, and how you are 
here under a false name. I'll have the 
ae here, if I go myself,” turning to the 

00 


r. 

No, you will not.” Mr. James Brown 
stepped between her and it. ‘ At least I 
ae something to say in the matter 

st.” 

What was it in his blazing, steady gaze 
that sent every drop of colour from Mrs. 
Dawe’s face, and made her tremble with 
abject fear? She tried to rally, 

‘“‘ And pray what have you to say in the 
matter?” insolently. 

‘A great deal—if any unpleasantness is 
done Miss Smith. Perhaps you will let 
me speak to you alone for a few moments, 
Miss Smith—would not you prefer to leave 
us ? 9 

She passed out of the room, no one 
attempting to stop her. The girls stared 
in amazement at their cowed mother, 

‘Had not they better go too,” asked their 
cousin quietly. ° 

With a gesture, their mother dismissed 
them, and, for the next half-hour, she and 
her nephew were shut up in the dining- 
room together. When she came out of it, 
she looked white and haggard—aged by 


years, . 

The result of that interview left Mr. 
James Brown outwardly very quiet and 
stern, but inwardly as contented as if he 
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had gained an inheritance, instead of having 
yielded up all claim to one which had been 


treacherously filched from him. 
At his instance, and as part of the 
agreement, Mrs. Dawe spoke to her 


husband and daughters, making tho latter 
solemnly swear never to mention the lost 
ring and lace to any one. 

The real facta of the agreement between 
their mother and cousin always remained 
a secret to the girls, Mr. Dawe, who 
understood it well, looked as pale and 
haggard as his wife. There was no need 
for him to give a promise. 

There was more still to come An 
hour later, in the presence of all the 
family, Mrs. Dawe apologised. humbly to 
Miss Smith, and retracted her accusations, 
assuring her that only the excitement of 
the moment had made her speak as she 
did. She even made Gwen and Minnie 
apologise too. 

“That's right,” said Mr. James Brown, 
cheerfally, when it was all over. ‘ Now 
we must try and find the thief.” 

His aunt darted a look at him that 
would have annihilated him if it could. 
She still believed Miss Smith to be the 
thief. But abject fear kept her silent. 

An hour or two later, Mr. James Brown, 
strolling down the pathway where he had 
found Miss Smith gathering beans in the 
morning, caught sight of a slender figure 
standing motionless in the moonlight 
which flooded the end of the path. It did 
not stir till he reached it. Then it turned 
slowly round and he saw that Miss Smith 

been crying, She was still crying. 
Her eyes were wet, and her mouth quivering. 

Mr. James Brown muttered silently 
something that it was as well the Bishop 
did not hear. It was comprehensive and 
took in all his relations. 

‘*T don’t know how to thank you,” said 
Miss Smith. ‘If it had not been for you,” 
with a shiver, “I should bave been in the 
hands of the police now.” 

“Let us forget it,” he said, amniling, 
though he paled as he thought how true it 
was. He would never cease to be thank- 
fal that he had been able to spare her 
this ignominy, and that he had kept 
silence through all the past years, so that 
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[August 
he had been able to speak so effectu 
last, 


‘And I am not really clear yet, 
exclaimed, in a passion of shame 
indignation. 

‘‘Do not trouble so much,” he s 
little break in his voice. ‘I am got 
catch the thief. It was all my { 
Some one must have come into the 
while I was bothering you to giv 
your advice about that con——rockeg 

“No; it was all my fault. I ough 
to have left the house,” and then 
blashed scarlet, and shrank back a | 
looking up at him with half-defiant ap 
‘There are other things, too—perh 
deserve it — you heard what she 
about——” 

‘‘ Any name you choose to take is gc 
me,” he said. 

‘©Oh!” she said. And then she | 
into a little laugh that ended in a 
‘How good you are to me!” under 
breath. 

“Good!” and now the steady ¥ 
trembled, “good! I would die to 
you. Will you be my wife?—J 
hastily, “I'll find the thief even if; 
say—no,” the last word was very low, 
his breath had caught in a spasm of 
boding pain. 

Was it possible, that at that mor 
when he was showing such perfect: 
splendid trust in her, a vision of 
position, of scoffing friends, of a 
world’s coldness, rose before her 
dimmed eyes? If it did, it vanished al 
before she knew that its baseness 
shadowed her, and she felt that the 
was well lost for the sake of this 
who served in an American store 
moonlight shone in her eyes as she Ic 
up into his face, and he caught her 
heart, 

‘Bat my name must be cleared ff 
she said, after half an hour’s talk, 
concerned not a soul in the world 
themselves. ‘I will not come to 
with a shadow on it, sir ; and—and— 
quickly, with a queer little laugb,. 
would be dreadfully awkward for x 
the story got about before the thief 
found |” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Miss TYRRELL had given it to be under- 


- gtood from the first that her wedding was 


to be a “quiet little affair”; she should 
allow her brother to give no party, she 
declared ; but she hoped that all her friends 
would come and say good-bye to her. She 
this on two or three hundred 
printed cards of invitation, and on the after- 
noon after the garden party, the ‘‘quiet little 
affair” was lining with carriages the street 
in which the Tyrrells lived, crowding the 
drawing-room to the verge of suffocation, 
and filling the staircase with a confused 
mass of human beings, struggling up to 
the drawing-room door, where ‘“ Lady 
Elllingham,” in a wedding-dress which was 
to be a revelation of the beautiful to the 
conventional herd, was receiving her 
numerous friends, 

Lady Ellingham’s smile was sweetness 
itself ; Lady Ellingham’s affectionate cor- 


 diality to all comers was unvarying ; but 
there was the faintest shadow of annoyance | fall 


about her nevertheless. To the heroine of 
an occasion it is distinctly annoying to 
hear another woman's name incessantly on 
the lips of the crowd assembled to do honour 
to herself; to know that another woman is 
the centre of much talk and conjecture, 
when public attention should be by rights 
concentrated on the said heroine. An 

every one of Miss Tyrrell’s guoste was 
asking the same question in slightly varied 


DICKENS. 


Prick TwWoPENCcE. 


forms. ‘“ Where is Miss Malet?” ‘ What 
an extraordinary thing that Miss Malet is 
not here!” “Is it trae that Miss Malet 
is not coming?” Selma was not there. 

Lady Ellingham had given utterance 
over and over again, with the utmost 
suavity, to the explanation she had decided 
to offer, of what was to her quite as extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable a proceeding as 
any of her guests found it. And when 
the question was put to her for about the 
fiftieth time, she was still smilingly re- 
gretful. 

“TIT am sorry to say she is not well 
enough to be here,” she said. ‘I had a 
little note from her this morning. Dear 
girl, I am 80 grieved.” 

Lady Ellingham did not think it for the 
public good that she should mention that 
the little note she had indeed received from 
Selma that morning had contained no in- 
formation whatever as to the writer's health, 
but had said simply, in the fewest possible 
words, that she could not come to the 
wedding. Nor did she think it necessary 
to publish it abroad that the note in ques- 
tion had go astonished and disconcerted her 
that she had taken it straight to her brother 
in his study, and had watched his face 
curiously as hé read it. 

Tyrrell had glanoed through it, and then 
sat silent for a moment frowning thought- 


y: 
‘* Better say she is ill,” he had said, 
finally, giving the note back to his sister 
and returning to his work, and Miss Tyrrell 
had discreetly retired, burning with mixed 
curiosity and indignation. 

Fhe “little affair” went off brilliantly, 
in spite of Miss Malet’s absence. At about 


d | half-past four it was hardly possible to 


move in the drawing-room, on the stairs, 
or in the tea-room, and Tyrrell at the foot 
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of the staircase, and desirous of putting in 
an appearance in his drawing-room above, 
was wondering how he was to do it, when 
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‘Perhaps! Bat she is younger than 
she looks, you know. Well, I suppose 
I must try to get upstairs. Seo you 

1” 


he became aware of Julian Heriot standing | again 


against the wall close to him. 

“Tm afraid you're wedged in there,” 
said Tyrrell, pleasantly. ‘‘ How are you’” 

‘How are you?” returned the other, 
alsw the conventional greeting with 
its equally conventional response. ‘“ Are 
you proposing to go up those stairs?” 

lancing up at them with a slight smile as 
e e, 

«Well, on the whole, I think not; 
not this minute at least!” returned Tyrrell, 
laughing. ‘ Have you been in this corner 
ever since you arrived, Heriot ?” 

It was a kind of tiny recess in the hall, 
into which Heriot had stepped back out of 
the crowd, and as Tyrrell stood in front of 
him, letting the clatter of many tongues 
round them dominate his voice, they were 
inaudible to every one but each other, and 
were practically alone in the midst of the 
crush about them. Heriot did not answer 
Tyrrell’s question. There was a moment's 
pause between them, and then he said, 
looking straight before him at the crowded 
ataircase with no alteration of his usual 
expression : 

‘Miss Malet is not here to-day, they 
say 1” 

ye No!” answered Tyrrell. “She has 
knocked herself up, I’m sorry to say,” 

‘‘T made a fool of myself yesterday,” 
pursued Heriot, in the same unmoved 
voice, drowned for all but Tyrrell by the 
noise of other voices. “I proposed to 
Miss Malet, and—she refused me, of 
course.” Hoe paused an instant, as though 
something in the roe ee his 
eye. Tyrrell, comple en by surprise, 
waited in silence, eyeing him with eyes 
that had suddenly grown very hard and 
cold. “I don’t argue from that very 

circumstance that there must 
inevitably be some one else,” Heriot went 
on; “ unless I misunderstood her altogether, 
i He had spoken the 
and ho paused and looked ‘Tyrrell ara 
e an at t 
in the face as he finished. “Don’t you 
think it is time she was?” he said, 
quietly. 

The two men faced one another for a 
moment, and Tyrrell tried in vain to read 
the cynical, impassive face before him. 
Then he said, carelessly, taking the other’s 
words intentionally in the simple sense in 
which he knew they were not meant : 


Helen bent 


Ho turned away, dismissing Heriot and 
his words from his mind, until it should 
be convenient to him to reflect upon 
them. 7 

He did not understand them, but the 
present was by no means the time for 
explanations. He had his duties, as host, 
to attend to, and he attended to them 
accordingly with the delightful manne 
which was one of his greatest social charms 
Julian Heriot watched him for a litile 
while moving to and fro in the crowd— 
he himself best knew how—and then he 
went away. 

That same afternoon Humphrey Cornish, 
oppressed with a sense that the day was 
coming when he must take his holiday, 
which he hated prospectively, and during 
which he revelled undemonstratively in 
country sights and sounds, had settled 
down to follow up a hard morning’s work, 
with two or three hours more of the same 
kind. He had been alone in the quiet 
studio for more than an hour, 
with concentrated, thoughtful face, 2 
absorbed that he did not even look round 
when the door opened and shut again 
softly. He was vaguely conscious that 
Helen had come in and was sitting now 
with her needlework in her accustomed 
place at the other end of the room. As 
he had been vaguely conscious before of 
missing her presence, and he had no ides 
that half an hour had passed since her 
entrance, when he said, absently, without 


pausing in his work : 


‘* How is she?” 

Helen held her needle suspended in her 
hand as she lifted her head to answer. 
She was quite accustomed to Humphrey's 
ways, and soceyeed them simply as part of 
the man she loved when she could no 
understand them. 

“She says her head is better, She 


didn’t open the door, and I hope she was 


lying down,” she answered, softly. “The 
sun must have been too hot for her 
yesterday,” she added, meditatively, and 
then there was eilence again in the 
as Humphrey continued his work, asd 
her head over the little soft 
white frock she was making for the little 
Helen, Another half hour passed, snd 
then the silence was broken a second time. 
There was a man’s quick step on the stalr, 
a step which caused Helen to lay down 
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“ Why, Roger!” said Helen, holding out 
her hand to him, while Humphrey was 
reconciling himself to the conviction that 

interrupted, ‘what a 
day to see you |” 
was rather flushed, and he shook 
with Helen aaaggei, Amp a ay 
making no epology, as he ueually did, 
for sae brother’s work when 
Homphrey collected his ideas with an 
effort received him with a cordial 


5 


f 


Hi 


guardian,” he said. 
-'| others, who ought to have kept every 
| breath of scand 


ideal; but, by Heaven, I'd give all I’ve 
got—except my wife—for your right to 
bring that fellow to book !” 

The first moment of fierce indignation 
over, his brother’s passion. had the effect 
of brin Humphrey to a quicter esti- 
mate of the case. Dreamer and recluse 
as he was by temperament, he had far 
more know of the London world than 
Roger; and the idea, though it was no 
less intolerable, was less inconceivable to 
him than to his brother. 

‘Who is it?” he said, shortly and 
sternly. 
Roger broke into a fierce, harsh laugh. 
‘‘ The man she looked upon as a kind of 
“The man, of all 


from her name, Scandal, 
good Heavens, and Selma! John Tyrrell!” 

Then he told his brother, in short, 
sharp sentences, of the words he had heard 
the night before at his club—the words 
whith been cnt short, and turned into 


Helen rose, laughing at him pleasantly pa sage apology, by such a fierce outburst 
m 


as she did so. 

“Of course, Roger!” she answered. 
“Bat you shan’t go downstairs. Im 

ing to seo whether Selma is asleep.” 

he left the room as she spoke, and Roger 
turned y to his brother. 

‘tIs she 11%” he said, in a low, quick 
tone. 

“ Selma?” answered Humphrey, hooking 

at him. Roger? Siva overtired. What's 
{ Wrong, $ own.” 

“T can’t sit down,” returned Roger, vehe- 
mently, turning and begi to pace rest- 
lesaly up and down tha room. “I’ve come to 
you, because I’ve turned over everything, 
and I can’t think of any other way. You're 
her brother, or the next thing to it, and 
the only man, I suppose, who has a right 
to interfere. Humphrey, do you know 
that she’s—talked about ¢” 

The last words came from him hurried 
and almost muffled, and there was that 
about them which no man could misunder- 
stand. Humphrey moved suddenly, with 
a short, sharp exclamation, and then there 
was a moment's dead silence. It was 

broken by Humphrey. 
| “Are you speaking of—Selma?” he aid. 
, had come to a sudden stop as he 

spoke his last words, and was standing 
facing his brother, his breath coming very 
quick and short, his face flushed darkly. 

“Yes!” he said, hoarsely. ‘You know 
how I felt for her once, Humphrey. You 
know that she’s nothing to me now but an 


mself as had reduced the whole 
roomful to silence. 

‘Perhaps I made the thing worse by 
making such a row,” he finished, ruefally. 
‘Every one heard, and they'll talk more, 
confound them! If she should hear, Hum- 
phrey! Good Heavens, if she should 
hear !” 

There was no answer, and he turned 
and began to pace flercely up and down 
the room Humphrey was sitting 
with a clenched hand resting on the arm 
of his chair, and a set, roused expression 
on his face. He was thinking of the 
headache which Helen had found so per- 
eee her sister that day; and he 
was ing that if such shamefal gossip 
had come to Selma's ears, a horsewhip 
would be a mild instrument with which to 
approach the man who had been so careless 
as to render such a catastrophe even re- 
motely possible. 

“ What's to be done?” demanded Roger, 
abruptly, pulling up suddenly and facing 
his brother. Humphrey rose, and his voice, 
as he spoke, was very stern and resonant. 

**T shall see ll to-night,” he said ; 
and Roger, who had wished from the bottom 
of his heart that it was he and not the 
impractical eed, who stood to Selma 
in the place of a brother, was reaesured by 
the expression of his brother’s face. 

Helen was somewhat surprised when she 
came back to the studio an hour later, 
thinking that any amount -of business 


wee 
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might have been diecussed in that time, 
to find Humpbrey alone, walking slowly 
up and down the room with a grave, pre- 
occupied face. She was a little surprised 
sgain later in the evening when he told 
her after dinner that he was going out. 

He had determined to go to Tyrrell at 
the theatre — the only place where he 
could be sure of finding him—and he sent 
in a note, asking courteously, but in words 
which hardly allowed of a refusal, for a 
few minutes after the performance, and re- 
questing Tyrrell to say nothing to bis 
sister-in-law on the subject, He received 
in return an equally courteous reply, and 
accordingly, ata little before eleven o'clock, 
he was shown into the room where Tyrrell 
transacted bis business, and left there with 
the information, ‘‘Mr. Tyrrell will be off 
in a minute, if you'll sit down, sir!” 

Humphrey did not sit down, however. 
He stood on the hearth-rog with that 
instinct that Jeads a man to take up a 
position near the fire-place, whether the 
season is summer or winter, and contem- 
plated the room with stern, unseeing eyes. 
It was a comfortable-looking room, with a 
curious, indefinable similarity of character 
to Tyrrell’s study in his own house, though 
it was very simply furnished. Everything 
in it was in the same perfect taste. The 
pictures, all connected in one way or 
another with Tyrrell’s profession, were old 
and valuable engraving, the writing-table 
here was only larger than the table which 
gave the other room ite character. But 
even the engravings did not attract Hum- 
phrey’s attention, and he was standing 
very much in the position he had originally 
taken up, when, a few minutes later, 
Tyrrell came into the room, 

‘T hope you've not been waiting,” he 
said, courteously, ‘ Weare a few minutes 
later than usual to-night. Won't you sit 
down?” Tyrrell was looking remarkably 
handsome ; he was still wearing his stage 
dress, a dark, picturesque costume, which 
suited him admirably, and made him look 
ten years younger than he really was. 
He waited while Humphrey, with a quiet 
‘Thanks !” took the chair he indicated, 
and then seated himself, saying with a 
smile, as he did so: 

‘“‘] am sorry to say I have had no oppor- 
tunity of transgressing your injunction as 
to not letting Miss Malet know of your 
being here, even if I had wished it. She 
has overtired herself, I am afraid. I have 
hardly spoken to her to-night until a few 
minutes ago, She has been looking so ill 
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all the evening. I hope I shell find her 
better to-morrow.” 

* You are coming to see her to-morrow t” 
said Humphrey. 

“ She has just asked me to come up to 
your house to-morrow afternoon,” re- 
turned Tyrrell, with another smile, 

There was a moment's silence. Hum- 
phrey was thinking that if Selma had 
heard of the gossip about, she would 
hardly have asked Tyrrell to come and 
see her, and it made his present business 
simpler in his eyes that it should be 
between himself and Tyrrell, two men, 
alone. Tyrrell, considering that quite 
enough had been said in the way of polite 
preliminary, was waiting for Humphrey to‘ 
come to the point of the interview, and his 
face was quietly attentive and business- 
like when Humphrey began, sternly : 

“Tt is as Miss Malet’s brother that I 
am here to-night, and my business is not 
pleasant. I have to ask you, Mr, Tyrrell, 
whether you are aware of the reports 
abroad }” 


Tyrrell’s face changed slightly. He was 
surprised, but not, on the whole, dis- 
pleased. 


Reports ?” he said, easily. “ London 
is a splendid hot-bed for reports, May I 
ask you to explain t” 

Humphrey looked at him for a moment 
without speaking. With the words he 
had heard from Roger in his ears there 
was something about the careless attitade 
and manner of the other as he sat, leaning 
slightly forward, that stirred his indigna- 
tion to white heat. 

“T will explain,” he said, his voice 
ringing with the same strong feeling with 
which his usually quiet eyes were alight 
and glowing. And in a few short un- 
sparing sentences he told Tyrrell what 
Roger had told him. 

The words had hardly passed his lips 
before Tyrrell rose abruptly with a low, 
fierce exclamation. 

‘‘Good Heavens!” he said. ‘Good 
Heavens, Cornish | ” 

Humphrey made no response. The 
spoken words and their effect upon Tyrrell 
had brought the situation into vivid relief 
in his mind, and his force was concentrated 
in rigid self-control. He sat quite motion- 
less with his clenched hand resting heavily 
on the table, his face set and his lips 
cory grt Tyrrell stood with one arm 
resting on the mantelpiece, half turned 
away from him, and there was a moment 
of dead silence. 
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With all his foresight and knowledge of 
the world, such a contingency as that with 
which he was now brought face to face 
had never occurred to John Tyrrell. 
consciously to himself, the relationship as 
master and pupil, which had exieted so 
long between himeelf and Selma ; the semi- 
genre which he had exercised over 

er; perhaps even to some extent the 
perfect innocence in Selma herself, which 
rendered the idea of ‘ talk” in connection 
with her name absolutely inconceivable, 
had coloured all his theories and all his 
schomes. His first instinct as he realised 
the whole significance of the position, was 
the natural manly one of burning resent- 
ment and indignation, so.deep as to hold 
him absolutely speechless. J Heriot’s 
words of that very afternoon flashed into 
his mind ; they were only too comprehen- 
sible to him now, and the thought that he 
and many others bad heard the words which 
Humphrey Cornish had just repeated to 
him made him clench his teeth fiercely. 

Hamphrey was the first to master him- 
self, The tide of intolerable anger retreated 
and left him stern and dignified to the con- 
sideration of the present presaing necessity. 

‘“‘T won’t insult my sister,” he said, “ by 
saying that I am not here to ask for any 
explanation from you. We have all been 
more or less to blame, We should have 
remembered the possibility of the world’s 
for ao we, of course, never forget 
~ that Ima has no older friend than 
you.” Humphrey paused a moment as he 
realised how unpardonable it was 
that it should indeed be Selma’s oldest 
friend who had been so careless of her. 
‘The mistake has been made,” he re- 
sumed; “the present point is to retrieve 
it as far as may be.. The contradiction of 
the reporte lies with you, of course, It 
must be done effectually and quietly, and 
i¢ must be e ie How do you 
propose to set about itt” 

lifted his head slowly, and 
turned. During the short interval that 
had elapsed since his first exclamation, 
his anger had been succeeded by a swift 
realisation of all the advantages and dis- 
advantages involved in this new turn of 
events, In his indomitable determination 
to possess, sooner or later, that for which he 
had waited so long, and with such relentless 
self restraint, there was no instrument 
which fate could have placed in his hand 
which he would long have hesitated to use, 
Things had gone much further than he 
had intended ; his foresight had been less 
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perfect than he imagined; and whether 
the present circumstances were or were 
not in his favour was a question he could 
not decide. But, at least, they brought 
the crisis. He had heard every word 
Humphrey had spoken ; bat his brain had 
been at work without a second’s inter- 
ae laa bn the — arrived for 

m tos © was prepared. 

‘Mr, Cornish,” he said, slowly, ‘I am 
going to tell you what I know will surprise 
you. This comes more heavily on me 
than you have any idea of, because I love 
your sister. I should have asked her lon 
ago to be my wife if I had thought I had 
a chance with her.” 

No course of action on Tyrrell’s part, no 
words he could have spoken could have 
been more electrifying to Humphrey 
Cornish. Too completely taken by surprise 
for the moment to find words, he rose to 
his feet, and as he stood confronting the 
handsome, resolute face before him, 
Tyrrell continued and his manner was 
very dignified and very good : 

“T need not tell you how inexpressibly I 
regret it if any carelessness of mine has 
given rise to these reports, I need not 
tell you that I was in complete ignorance 
of them. Under the circumstances, of 
course, I shall delay no longer, I shall 
take my chance with your sister when I see 
her to-morrow. If she accepts me——” he 
stopped and then finished quietly; ‘whether 
she accepts me or not, you may rely on 
there being no more reports !” 

They looked one another in the face for 
a moment more, and then with a sense 
that the ground was cut away from under 
his feet, that nothing could ever surprise 
him again, and that there was nothing left 
for him to do or say, Humphrey held out 
his hand. 

“Thank yov,” he said, simply; ‘I 
should have relied on you in any case. 
Under the circumstances there is nothing 
more for me to say, except that I shall 
hope to congratulate you to-morrow. 
Good night !” 

“Good night!” returned Tyrrell, 
courteously, ‘“‘and thank you for your 
good wishes! To-morrow afternoon !” 


COUSIN SARAH.* 

A COMPLETE STORY. 
THE steamship “Sirius” lay off Tilbury 
ready to start on her long voyage to Aus- 


* See ‘‘ Mr. Carruthers,” ALL THE YEAR Roounp, 
Third Series, Vol. V., No, 126. 
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tralia, Her cargo was all aboard, her crew 
complete, her steam up. On deck there 
reigned the calm which precedes the storm 
eaused by the arrival of a crowd of noisy, 
elamorous, or weeping passengers. But 
that these were not. far off was shown by 
the appearance of a tiny black speck within 
the est visible reach of the sullen 
Thames water—a speck which grew rapidly 
larger. and er, until it resolved i 
into a fussy little steam tender, puffing and 
snorting against the side of the larger 
vessel as though in haste to be off again. 
A gangway was thrown. out between the 
ud are over ge acaba a stream. of 

uman beings, all, apparently, in a great 
hurry, F i mothers, and their children 
passed along; then travellers in parties 
of twos and threes, attended by excited 


friends ; finally, towards the last, a solitary | board 


woman, tall and thin, from whose black 


hat dropped a heavy veil, which partly hid | certain! 


the pallor of her complexion, and the large, 
dark circles round her eyes. She came 
on board quite alone, with no one to accom- 

y her on her journey, no one even to 
bid her God-speed. A forlorn, dismal 
figure, towards which many pitying eyes 
were turned as she stood for a moment on 
the deck, evidently uncertain what to do 


next, 

Colonel Markart was one of those who 
watched her. He turned to his wife, 
standing beside him. . 

‘My dear, do you see that poor soul 
yonder in mourning $ She looks very care- 
worn and desolate, Could you not say 


something to comfort her $ e 
Mrs. Markart’s eyes followed the direction 
of her husband’s. 


“She has not a very flourishing appear- 
ance, certainly, but as for speaking to her, 
Rowland! ‘Well, she is quite a stranger to 
me, and—and—does it not seem a little 
curious that she should have no friends to 
seo her off on such a long voyage? I 
think it would really be wiser to wait a 
while. We shall find out more about her 
in a day or two. No doubt the first thing 
she will want to do will be to take posses- 
sion of her berth. Ha! I am right. She 
has caught a steward, and he is showing 
her the way downstairs.” 

And, indeed, the lady was rapidly dis- 
appearing inside the deck-house, whence 
a staircase led to the cabins. Mrs. Markart 
found plenty of interesting matters to 
engage her attention, and thought no more 
about Miss Sarah Gardiner until a week 
later, when she crawled languidly on deck, 
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where the vast majority of the 


passengers 
were now beginning to be able, to. enjoy 
themselves. Colonel Markart and his 


‘wife, both good sailors, were seated side 


by side in two comfortable deck-chairs, 
when the invalid, having tottered.as far as 
her strength would permit, fetched up 
against the rail.close by where they were 
sitting. Colonel Markart, always chivalrous 


taclf and impulsive, jumped up directly he noticed 
6. * 


r. 

“You have been overtasking your 
strength, I fear,” he said, kindly; and 
indeed Miss Gardiner’s. ashen face bore 
testimony to its owner’s extreme weakness. 
“Take my chair, while I go in search of 
your own. Where shall I find it ¢” 

T have no deck-chair,” replied a weary 
voice ; fe thought they were provided on 
oo 
“They provide camp-stools on board, 
inly. But you are not fit to oecupy 
one of those luxurious resting-places. Why, 
they have neither backs nor arma. Do 
oblige me by using my chair.” 

“Oh! I could not deprive you of it,” 
oe) Sarah, shrinking close up against the 


Fall. 

But Colonel Markart had recognised her 
now for the lady he had already asked 
his wife to befriend, and would take no 
refusal, . Oace in the chair, Sarah Gardiner 
—Cousin Sarab, as she was always called 
by her few surviving relatives—sank back 
with a little contented sigh. 

“ This is comfortable,” she whispered, 
closing her eyes. 

‘SOF course it is,” assented the Colonel, 
going off himself in search of one of the 
despised camp-stoola, 

Mrs. Markart looked on, in not very 
well-pleased silence, while this little seene 
Was p Bat she was really a kind. 
hearted woman, and the stranger’s evident 
languor soon excited her compassion. 

“You do not seem strong,” she said, 
when Sarah opened her eyes and made an 
attempt to sit up. 

‘No. I have had so many troubles and 
anxieties lately. They seem to have under- 
mined my health. One by one I have 
lost all those dearest to me in the world.” 
Here she gave a sigh of considerable 
vigour, “lI am quite alone now; if you 
knew what that means, you would pity me.” 

‘I do pity you,” declared Mrs, Markart, 
readily—all the more readily because she 
had not the least notion of what such a 
state might be. Colonel Markart, who 
had returned with his camp-stool, over- 
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heard the last words, and looked his sym- 


pathy —a look which his wife ee 
on its way to Oousin Sarah, and which had 
the effect of freezing up her compassionate 
impulses immediately. 
she was once more alone with 

her husband, she took him to task. 
'“You seem mightily interested in our 
fellow- Rowland,” she 
“Now I know much more about the female 
sex than you do, and I am always sus- 
picious of these women who nt them- 
selves as being left alone in the world. I 
ask myself whether such isolation is their 
minfortane or thelr fault. Generally I find 
it is the latter,” : 
“You are very severe, Honora,” cried 
her husband, “This poor soul seems to 
me #0 utterly inoffensive. What can she 
have dome to offend you?” 
‘She has not offended me, If I were a 
man, I should probably think of her as you 
do. Being a woman—well, I think of her 
as @ woman would think; that is all.” 
‘“T hope, my dear, that my sympathies 
may always be with suffering humanity,” 
retorted the Colonel, grandiloquently. 
“With suffering humanity in feminine 
form! Yes, I dare say wag kod re- 
marked Mrs, Markart, some sharpness in 
her tone. Then she laid her hand on her 
hasband’s arm and smiled up into his face. 
“*« Meanwhile we won't quarrel over a 
total stranger,” she said. 
“You are a better woman than you 
make yourself out to be, Honora,” replied 
the mollified Colonel. 
Now it wae one peculiarity of Cousin 
Sarah’s to be guilelessly confiding. Before 
the journey was half over, her new t- 
ances had heard a great deal of her family 
history, including, of course, the episode of 
Mr, Carruthers from Miss Gardiner’s point 
of view. 
“He was so good, and kind, and noble,” 

¥ she explained, “and so devoted to me. 
Never had woman a more chivalrous lover. 
Long, long ago, when we were both young, 
he asked me to marry him; but his 
prospesta were uncertain, and my father, 
who was alive then, would not let his only 
; daughter leave him for India with an 
almost penniless young man. So Fred— 
that is Mr, Oarrathers, you know—sailed 
alone, and he was away for years, until his 
wretched health obliged him to return 
again. Bat he had never forgotten 
6 sought me out and renewed his 
Oar positions were changed now; 


home 
me, 

offer. 
for my father had died in debt, and I 


was a poor, penniless governess, while he 
was a wealthy man, You can imagine how 
bright my prospects seamed. The doctors 
assured me Fred would soon grow strong 
again, and we waited and waited, patiently 
at first, then more anxiously, for what 
never came, The painfal suspense told 
upon me also; but I was able to keep up, 
and be a comfort to him, until—until——” 
here her voice quavered, broke, and died 
away in a little eee ire 413 
This fragment of autobiography did, at 
last, rouse Mrs, Markart’s interest and 


sympathy. The Colonel, blewing his nose 
loudly, muttered som r about going 
to see the log, and ed away out 


of sight. His wife laid a caressing hand 
on Sarah’s arm. 

‘Don’t tell me any more,” she said; 
‘it must be so terribly painfal to you. 
I understand now what you meant when 
you said you were alone in the world.” 

Sarah nodded assent. 

‘These dispensations are very mys- 
terious,” continued Mra. Markart, piously. 

Sarah nodded again. 

“TI do feel for you very much. When 
one has a good husband oneself, one can 
comprehend better what you have lost.” 

Sarah nodded a third time, and then 
the ladies sat on for a while in silence, 
taking more pleasure in each’ other's 
company than they had ever done before. 
Henceforth the relations between them 
grew much less strained, and by the time 
Melbourne Harbour was reached, 
Markart had so far forgotten her first 
impressions as to suggest that Cousin 
Sarah should accompany them ashore, and 
have the Colonel’s assistance with her 
luggage. 

*‘T have not much of that,” said Sarah, 
with a plaintive little smile. ‘“ My doctor 
ordered me off in such a hurry, that I 
had no time to buy an outfit—even if I 
had had the means,” she added, softly. 

‘My dear young lady, you will find. all 
you require in Melbourne,” the Colonel 
assured her. “You told us you had a 
brother here, and in that you are fortunate. 
We are only tourists, come to spy cut 
the land, and expect no one to meeé us. 
Tell me what your brother is like, so that 
I may look out for him.” : 

«7__T—-hardly know,” stammered Sarah. 

Mrs. Markart and her husband ex- 
changed glances at this unexpected an- 
nouncement, and Cousin Sarah, observing 
their looks, hastened to explain. 

‘My brother is much older than I am, 
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and has been out here so many years, 
There is a great difference between a lad 
of twenty and a man of fifty-five.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” assented the 
Colonel. “ And, if I may be permitted to 
say 80, you will be equally a stranger to 
him. But you will recognise one another 
sooner or later, and meanwhile the wife 
and I will look after you.” 

‘Thank you,” murmured Sarah; and 
after that she sat quite still and passive, 
while the necessary preparations were 
made for the passengers to disembark. 

But although Colonel Markart waited 
until nearly all had gone ashore, he could 
see no one who appeared anxious to make 
acquaintance with Cousin Sarah. She, on 
her part, seemed to grow more and more 
uneasy while stranger after stranger passed 
her by. At last her discomposure found 
vent in words. 

‘He cannot have received my telegram,” 
she said. ‘I could not write, for my 
letter would have come by this very 
steamer. But I have his address. I am 
sure it will be all right directly.” 

She drew from the inside of her glove— 
that most convenient receptacle for odds 
and ends to flarried women—a crumpled 
bit of paper, and held it towards the 
Colonel. He took it, and read the address 
it bore: “Mr. James Gardiner, 28, Dash 
Street, Melbourne.” 

‘Why, this is the street where our 
hotel is,” he cried. ‘ You must come with 
us, my dear lady, and we will set you 
down as we pass.” 

Mrs, Markart, who felt really sorry for 
the forlorn plight of her new acquaintance, 
cordially seconded the invitation. Sarah, 
listless and apathetic as usual, quietly 
accepted it. Mrs. Markart, an alert, 
energetic little woman, marvelled how she 
could maintain her equanimity under such 
trying circumstances. Under no burden 
of anxiety, she thought, could her spirit 
have been so entirely subdued. This im- 
pression of utter crushedness was indeed 
the one Cousin Sarah’s appearance and 
manner generally produced. It had served 
her well before now, and it was to continue 
to serve her well amid her new surround- 
ings. The cultivation of a cheerful spirit 
may be commended, but does not always 
prove so profitable as a dejected demeanour. 
On men especially does meck helpless- 
ness act with great effect; but in Cousin 
Sarah’s case Mrs, Markart also felt moved 
to sympathy, while the Colonel bustled 
about with exceeding zeal and many en- 
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couraging words. It appeared that in the 
drive from the quay to the hotel they 
would have to pass 28, Dash Street, so the 
cabman was given that address, and told 
to stop there on his way. When the 
vehicle drew up, however, it was seen that 
the house was empty and its windows 
shutterleas, while a huge placard, 

across the lower ones, announced “ 
ae family residence to be let or 
50. 


“Hey! hey! What's this?” cried the 
Colonel, when the true state of the case 


dawned upon him, 

Cousin Sarah’s face assumed a 
pallor. Her indifference entirely ask 
her. She looked as though she were about 
to faint. 

 This—this—certainly was his address,” 
she stammered. ‘Oh! what shall I do, 
what shall Ido?” She buried her face in 
her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

The Colonel was, for the moment, quite 
nonplussed, bat his practical wife came to 
the rescue. : 

* Rowland! we must ask Miss Gardiner 
to be our guest at the hotel for this one 
night. They will have a directory there, 
and you will easily find her brother's 
address, Most likely he has removed to 
another house, and that would account for 
his not receiving the telegram. If he was 
dead, you would have been sure to hear of 
it.” This to Cousin Sarah. 

Cousin Sarah stayed her tears, and 
gratefully accepted the kind offer. One 
night thus provided for, more might follow. 
Nothing is more uncertain -than apparent 
certainty, and she knew very well, that it 
was 0 long since she had had any tidings of 
her brother, that he might have left 
bourne for some other place, or even have 
departed to a better world without her 
being any the wiser. For it was more 
than thirty years since the young man had 
quitted his home, after a violent quarrel 
with his father, and, excepting the fact 
that he had married an Austrolian lady, 
no one in England knew anything about 
him. Of all this, however, Cousin Sarah 
had not informed her new friends, and 
such plausible explanation as she had 
hitherto given of her brother’s non-appear- 
ance had quite satisfied them. Now, both 
husband and wife began to feel just a little 
anxiour. They had not lived to their time 
of life without becoming aware that adven- 
turers and adventureases abound in the 
world, and that the latter especially are 
to be dreaded. Once in their own room 
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at the hotel, Mre, Markart suggested that 
it would be désirable to institute immediate 
enquiries after the miesing brother, and at 
the earlieat possible moment her husband, 
who quite agreed with her, went off in 
search of a directory. He returned to his 
ladies in the drawing-room with the book 
open in his hand, and an expression of 
extreme ity on his face. 

‘‘I fear I bring you bad news, Miss 
Gardiner,” he began, “bat I cannot find 
your brother’s name anywhere in this 
| work, There are two ladies, Miss Sophia 
and Miss Anna Gardiner, living at 12, 
i Belle Vae, wherever that may be, and as 
there seems no one else more likely to be 
your relatives, perhaps we had better seek 
them out.” 

Sarah shook her head decidedly. 

“They cannot belong to me,” she said. 

“ Bat, if yon remember, you told us 
w your brother was married,” observed Mrs. 
Markart, ‘“If—if—as seems probable, 
anything has happened to him, may not 
| these be his daughters? At any rate it is 
our duty to enquire,” 

Cousin another feeble pro- 
test. She was exhausted by her long 
journey. She needed a few days’ rest 
before undergoing any fresh anxiety. By- 
and-by she would feel stronger, and 
better able to face strangers. The soft- 
hearted Colonel, looking at her pallid face, 
felt inclined to let the matter drop for a 
few days, and allow the stranger to live in 
peace as his guest. But Mrs. Markart 
negatived this at once. 

“If you suggest any such thing, Row- 
shall never get rid of aks 
am growing suspicious 
Besides,” teetetag her husband about to 
protest, “I really want you all to myself, 
you dear old fellow. Now promise me you 
will find out where Belle Vue is, from the 
people here, and let ue deposit Miss 
Gardiner there before lunch-time to- 
morrow.” 


‘* But suppose these ladies turn out to be 
no relatives of hers $” 

“¢ In that case we shall goup the country 
to-morrow afternoon,” said the little lady, 
decidedly. 

So then the Colonel knew there was no 
help for it, and next morning it was in- 
timated to Miss Gardiner that he would 
be ready to escort her at half-past eleven. 
It was Mrs, Markart who explained the 

ment, and Cousin Sarah was acate 
enough to perceive that any further objec- 
tions would be raised in vain. So she put 
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on her most depreszed and submissive air, 
until the Colonel really began to feel as 
though he were a wicked tyrant ordering a 
poor captive off to execution. His wife 
saw the softening in his face, and thereupon 
announced her intention of accompanying 
them—for a drive, 

“T can sit in the carriage, and look about 
me, Rowland, while you deliver Miss 
Gardiner,” she remarked, with a bright 
little laugh. Bat her husband knew what 
this meant, and felt that under no cireum- 
stances whatever was Cousin Sarah to be 
allowed to re-enter the vehicle. 

No. 12, Belle Vue, was one of a row of 
small houses, just like dozens of the same 
kind in England. The front windows all 
looked on to a narrow street, the back ones 
on to dull little yards, so that the name 
appeared somewhat of a misnomer, unless 
the tenants preferred the stady of mankind 
to that of nature. Colonel Markart rang 
the bell, and disappeared within the narrow 
doorway. Hecame back presently, looking 
as though relieved from a great anxiety. 

“It seems all right, Miss Gardiner,” he 
asid. ‘*Tho ladies mast be your nieces, 
At any rate their father bore the same 
name as your brother, and hailed from the 
same part of England, too. And they 
remember him talking about a sister, mach 
younger than himself. You had better go 
in; they will be pleased to see you.” 

Mrs, Markart shook hands upon that 
with a few pleasant words of good-bye. 
The Colonel helped Cousin Sarah to alight, 
and carried her bundle of rugs up the path 
for her. At the door, he thrust his hand 
into his pocket and pulled out a piece of 
paper, which, when he shook hands with 
her, he pressed into her palm. 

* You— you— perhaps you will allow 
me,” he stammered. ‘ You—you—told 
me—that is——” 

There words failed him, but C .usin Sarah 
was evidently not going to take offence, as 
the poor gentleman seemed to fear. Her 
fingers closed over the bank-note. 

‘You are very, very kind,” she said. 
“I mentioned long ago that I was not a 
wealthy woman, and I am not ashamed to 
accept help in my poverty. Thank you.” 

Then she vanished through the door, and 
naa Markart returned alone to the 
ca 

 All’s well that ends well,” he said, with } 
a sigh of relief. 

‘We will mike sure it ends well by 
leaving Melbourne this afternoon. We 
can see the city when we return here to 
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catch the steamer home,” replied Mrs. 


Markart, in happy ignorance of the parting 
present of that ten-pound note, 


While Cousin Sarah was walking up the 
narrow path leading to the door of No. 12, 
Belle Vue, she made up her mind what she 
must do. Nothing more was evidently to 
be expected from Colonel and Mrs. Markart. 
It was therefore her manifest duty to 
cultivate her newly found relations, The 
exterior of their establishment did not 
promise great riches, but to a woman with 
but a few shillings in her purse, beside the 
ten-pound note just given her, very little in 
the way of accommodation was better than 
none at all, Her travelling companions 
would have been amazed, therefore, could 
they have beheld the effusive way in which 
Cousin Sarah embraced her nieces, and 
enquired into their family history. That 
their father had been her brother was 
speedily established, and she sat between 
them, holding a hand of each in her 
sympathy, while they gave the details of 
his last illness, and told how his death had 
obliged them to seek a less expensive 
home, and forced the younger sister to eke 
out their income by an engagement as 
daily governess. 

‘You poor, dear things!” cried Cousin 
Sarah, who until half an hour ago had not 
been aware that she possessed any nieces. 
“ How glad I am I have found you! Now 

ur struggles are over, for I shall soon 

ave enough and to spare for all of us,” 

And then she proceeded to give an 
account of Mr. Carruthers, just as she had 
done to Colonel Markart, only she now 
added a little to her tale, 

‘“When dear Fred’s papers were exa- 
mined, it was found that. he had left a will, 
' leaving me the greater part of his fortune. 
‘Naturally, his relations were somewhat 
annoyed, though, if they had only reflected 
‘for a moment, they would have seen that 
‘it was entirely my consideration which 

had prevented me having a right to all 
, Mr. coming Indeed, by his 


thers 
‘own wish, I should have married him 


direetly he returned from India. But my 
health was delicate, and I did not think it 
right to inflict upon him an invalid wife. 
So Spite I am, jebelaeets in the world, 
with only you girle belonging to me,” 

The shre eoniee pressed closer together, 
and indulged in a little sympathetic 
i Then Sarah took up her tale 


a) | 
‘Of course, what with one anxiety and 
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another, my health did not improve, and 
et ee 
long sea voyage. ought immedia 
of Fock lathes, wlio had certainly the fizst 
claim to. share my good fortune. I have 
come too late to cheer him ”—here a little 
half-stifled sob—‘‘ but I feel that you, dear 
Sophia and Anna, will console and sustain 
me. I was not wanted in England for the 
present ; indeed, as my lawyers assured me, 
so many cruel things are being said about 
me, I am better away. By-and-by we 
may return there together-——when matters 
are settled.” 
* Bat— bat-— won't that. cost a great 
deal?” ventured tho elder of. the sisters, who 
had always had more of ; the 
want of money than of its possession. - 
‘Oh! there will be plenty for all.of as,” 
said Cousin Sarah, loftily, And:her nieces 
oe to take her at her 
wo 


So the younger one gave up her daily 


deep | engagement in order to devote her- 
to waiting upon the rich relative, who 


was shortly to make life so casy to the 
struggling sistere. A servant was hired, 


meanwhile Sarah’s health visibly failed, 
until it became necessary to call in a 
doctor. 

“Why, she is in the last stage of con- 
sumption,” he said, after he had examined 
his patient. ‘‘I am sorry to tell. you so 
abruptly, Miss Gardiner ; but if your aunt 
has any affairs to settle, she should do: so 
at once.” 
ae I oe Reg eo ba ia settled. 

y aunt is a lady of considerable fortune, 
which we inherit from her.” 

‘I am very glad to hear that,” remarked 
the doctor kindly, for he had long known 
and .been sorry for the improvident 
Englishman's daughters. ‘Then you can 
get her all necessary luxuries, I was not 
quite sure about ordering them.” 

‘We should oertainly wish my aunt to 
have everything suitable,” said Mies Anna, 
quite with an air of possesaion. But though 
it was easy to say s0, it became 
rather difficult to find the wherewithal to pay 
for the wine and delicacies which the doctor 
now felt himself at liberty to prescribe. The 
sisters received plenty of kind words and 
promises from their aunt, and speat 
many pleasant hours assisting her to build 
splendid castles in the air about their futare. 
But the present went unprovided for, until 
clamorous tradespeople made it imperative 
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to find some ready money. After many 
comsultations, it was resolved to lay the 
atate of things before the. invalid, who 
could cextainly have had no idesof-her nieces’ 
anxieties, or she would have 
come to their rescue, as their visitor and 
future benefactor ; they felt it was a delicate 
step they were about to take, but necessity 
knows no law, and capricious Fortune 
ee seemed to sid os 
mornin e@ postman brought a 
letter to No. by, Bells Vue, addressed 
Miss Gardiner, Post Office, Melbourne, and 
asked whether it was for any one there. 
The letter manifestly came from England, 
where Sophia and Anna had no corre- 
spendents, and where even their father 
seemed to have had none during the last 
years of his life. But Cousin Sarah was, 
they knew, expecting to hear from her 
lawyers, and to receive remittances from 
them. Might not this seared and smeared 
envelope contain the cheque which should 
deliver them fromall their anxieties! Eager 
and excited, they carried it up to her room, 
for the invalid, who suffered much from 
bad nights, never left her bed until midday. 
Sho said at once that the letter was for 
her, ake knew the handwriting ; and Sophia 
and Anna prop her comfortably up 
and discreetly retired to the 
window while she read it. They did not 
wish her to think them curious. But most 
cussous they were, nevertheless, and as soon 
as the rustle of paper told them the sheets 
were being folded up once more, they came 
forward to the side of the bed, and began 


to explain pressing necessities, 
ee they had to 
say. The hectic on her cheek grew a 


little more vivid, her eyes a little brighter, 
that was all. 

“T am so sorry, 0 very sorry,” she said. 
** Bat courage, my dears, courage, I have 
news here from England,” laying her thin 
hand upon the newly arrived letter. ‘The 
will is proved, and by the next mail I 
expect to recelve my remittances. Have 
you no friends who would help you until 
then ?” 

Her nieces looked at one another. 

“If you are quite sure,” Sophia began, 


‘Sure! Of course I am sure!” cried the 
invalid, with more vigour than her evident 
state of prostration could have led any one 
to 


expect. 

‘‘Then, my ‘sister and I have been 
thinking we might venture to use our 
amall savings to meet present liabilities. 


| They are not large—just enough to pay our 
33 


» you 


ome 


ds. 

auye to bury us. Ha! ha! ha!” 

_ Then, seeing the horror depicted on the 
countenances at her unseemly 


listenerv 
to levity, she a quite calmly, and in her 


@: 

“My dears, it will be all right. You 
may safely use your reserve fund. But I 
did not dream I was sueh a burden upon 
hg You should have told me sooner, 

ow let me Bi elsewhere. I dare say 
Providence raise up some good 
Samaritan to care for me antil I hear again 
from England.” 

To this, however, the nieces would by 
no means consent. They were certainly 
not going to commit the mistake of killing 
the goose which was to lay them such 

olden eggs. By the time their own 
arrived, no doubt hearses, and 

plumes, and flowers could be amply pro- 
vided. The few pounds they had scraped 
together with such difficulty, would suffice 
to keep the wolf from the door until the 
next mail arrived. So a more luxurious 
little repast than usual was prepared for 
Cousin Sarah’s midday meal, and the sisters 
felt they were acting wisely. When they 
went into the invalid’s room later in the 
afternoon, they found her writing a letter. 

“T have been thinking over what you 
told me, dears,” she said. ‘‘ And lest there 
should be any unforeseen delay about legal 
matters, I am sending for your grand- 
father’s plate, which was left to me, and 
saved from the wreck of his affairs, to be 
despatched at once. It is stored now. in 
cig ca if the worst eae to the 
worst, it eazy to turn it into money, 
and, anyway, you inherit it after me, and 
may as well have it in your possession. If 
I had known I should find two such dear 
nieces here, I would have brought it out 
with me.” 

‘Oh, aunt, you are too good—too kind,” 
sobbed the grateful and gratified nieces in 
chorus. | 

‘‘No, no, children,” ssid Sarah, who 
frequently stood upon the dignity of her 
age, “You are the only members of my 
own family left to me. It is my daty 
and my pleasure to do what I can for 
you.” . 





Sophia Gardiner, in much dismay. 


ET 
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For she knew now that not many weeks 
of life remained to her; yet, as the days 
Ee by, even these seemed likely to 
engthen out too long. The little hoard 
was spent, and still neither remittances nor 
plate arrived, while the invalid grew weaker 
and weaker, and needed ever increasing 
care. It became a question at last whether 
the patient or the pence would hold out 
longest. One day, when she appeared a 
little stronger than usual, some hint of the 
extremity was given to Cousin Sarah. 

‘“‘ Take my purse—all—all—I have,” she 
gasped, in a faint, broken voice. 

In the purse were five golden sovereigns. 
The day that the last of these was broken 
into she died. 


Time went on. No box of plate arrived, 
or was ever heard of ; but a letter addressed 


to Miss Sarah Gardiner did. Her nieces 
opened and read it. 
** 87, Connaught Square, 
** London. 


“ MADAM,—I cannot imagine what you 
mean by forwarding me a paltry five-pound 
note in satisfaction, as you say, of my just 
claims. You assured me that, if I would 
‘wait until you reached your wealthy rela- 
tives in Australia, I should be paid in full. 
I have waited with most disappointing 
results. Unless I hear from you by the 
next mail, I shall take steps to inform 
your friends of my claims upon you, and 
shall also bring them into the law courts. 

* Yours obediently, 
‘THomAS Brown.” 
“Whatever does this mean?” cried 


‘Some villain is trying to threaten our 
poor dear aunt. Most likely he is an emissary 
of Mr. Carruthers’s family. She said they 
were furiously angry at her inheriting 
under his will. It is a cruel shame; but 
we can only be thankful the letter did not 
come to trouble her last hours. It must 
be answered at once,” 

Thus Miss Anna, who in these funereal 
days was giving herself all the airs of an 
heiress. Her elder sister was more prudent. 

“Perhaps the best way will be to send 
it to our aunt’s lawyers. Do you know their 
address t” she asked. 

‘'N-o,” said Anna, and then it suddenly 
occurred to both sisters that, as Miss Gar- 
diner’s nearest relatives and representatives, 
they were entitled to lopk over her papers, 
Among them the lawyers’ address was 
certain to be found. They failed to dis- 
cover it, however, but they came upon 
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something else, even more important, a 
letter directed to Miss Sarah Gardiner, 
Post Office, Melbourne, presumably the 
one she had declared to come from her 
lawyers, for no other had she been known 
to receive, and no other was found among 
her few belongings. It ran thus: 


‘* 87, Connaught are, 
‘DEAR MAapDAM,—You told me I should 


hear from you as soon as you reached Aus- 
tralia, Your ship was duly telegraphed, and 
I have allowed time for two return mails to 
arrive, as I was loth unduly to press you. 
Neither of these mails has brought me any 
tidings. I should be glad to hear without 
further delay, as it is entirely owing to my 
assistance and pecuniary help that you are 
in your present satisfactory 
will remember that when first I promised 
to assist you in palming an imaginary Mr. 
Carruthers off upon your Yorkshire rela- 


position. You 


tives, you agreed to give me half of the 
was 
aware of your own slender circumstances, 
and feared there might be some risk 
attending our proceedings. Bat you were 
already owing me money which I saw no 
chance of having repaid without making 
an extraordinary effort, Your health was 
also failing, and unless some fresh means 
of stimulating your friends’ affection could 
be devised, you were not likely to receive 
much more help from them. In fact, you 
had tired them out as you had tired me. 
But the prospect of such a brilliant match 
as that with Mr. Carrathers was, you 
assured me, quite enough to open their 
purse-strings, for you were well aware of 
their liberality in the matter of wedding 
presents, which, under your circumstances, 
would be likely to take the form of cheques. 
I allowed myself to be persuaded, I agreed 
to personate M-. Carruthers, to write you 
letters in his name, to send presenta pur- 
porting to come from him, to arrange with 
a florist to supply you with flowers d 
your Yorkshire visit. All this I faithfally 
performed. Suddenly you return to 
London and announce that your fraud is 
on tke point of being discovered, and you 
must leave England at once. Again I 
present my little account. You implore 
me to grant you time, and again I allow 


myself to be persuaded. I do more, I 
permit you to occupy your old roome in 


my house, and I help you to make arrange- 


menta for your hurried journey. You 
leave me, protesting that my kindness 
shall not go without its reward. But no 
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reward comes, and J apply to the florist to 
know how he has fared. He, wise man, 
has sent his little bill to the address given 


him in Yorkshire, and has had it paid} 


without a single question being asked. 
For reasons you can understand, I am 
debarred from taking a similar course. 
You seem to have forgotten our bargain, 
bat I have not, and I must request a 
remittance at once. Kindly forward it by 
the next mail. 
‘‘ Yours obediently, 
“THOMAS BROWN.” 

Thus it was made manifest that Mr. 
Carruthers, the expected fortune, and the 
family plate were alike mythical, Cousin 
Sarah, simple as she looked, had taken in 
all her relatives. 


About this time, Colonel and Mra. 
Markart found themselves once more in 
Melbourne with a few days to spare 
before their steamer sailed. These they 
employed in seeing the city, and in the 
course of their peregrinations they came 
past 28, Dash Street. 

“See, my dear,” said the Colonel, 
pausing before the neglected-looking habi- 
tation, “this house is still to let, and it 
has grown none the cleaner during our 
absence.” 

“'T wonder what became of Miss Sarah 
Gardiner,” observed Mrs. Markart. ‘ Did 
she ever find her brother, and where is 
she now? I should rather like to find out.” 
i They were soon to know, for in the 

local evening paper, Colonel Markart 
pointed out the following announcement 
among the deaths, to his wife : 

‘- September 30th, at N», 12, Belle Vue, 
Sarah Gardiner, only daughter of the late 
James Gardiner, Esq , of Highfield, Clap- 
ham, vere piiaiial aged forty-five. Deeply 


It is almost needless to say that her 
nieces had inserted the paragraph before 
they found Mr. Brown’s letter. 


SKETCHES IN THE SCILLIES. 


At Penzance the other day I asked 
casually about the Scilly Islands, as if they 
were a sort of St, Kilda, inhabited by people 
absurdly superstitious in the matter of 
influenza, and dependent rather upon the 
courtesy of g ships than upon trade 
and their own fertility. I could not more 
lamentably have displayed my ignorance. 

‘‘ Why, sir, they be as nice and kind a 
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folk as you'd like to see,” exclaimed the 
Newlyn fisherman whom I accosted on 
the subject, 

‘And are there hotels ?” 

‘Indeed and there be. But don’t you 
go to any such ridiculous places as them. 
I’ve heard say they make you pay one-and- 
six just for the waiting—every day, you 
mind, And the rest in the same way. 
Tell me, sir, have you a mind to go to 
they? 99 

“ To they ?” 

‘To them there islands, sir?” 

af val I really don’t know ; it is quite 

e.” 

‘Very good. Then I'll just write down 
the name of an honest man whose house 
you shall go to, and he and his missus will 
be as proud of you as can be, and stuff you 
with clotted cream.” 

‘“‘Ohb, as for that, I do not care so much 
for clotted cream.” 

* And the best fish in the market, sir.” 

“Well, well——” 

To cut our talk short, I accepted the old 
fellow’s scrap of paper, and went on my 
way. 

The next day at three o'clock I went 
aboard the ‘‘ Lady of the Ieles,” and in 
four hours I was set ashore at St. Mary’s, 
the chief town of the Scillies, in a gale of 
wind so strong that I had to clutch my 
hat to keep it from careering in front 
of me, 

It had not been at all a nice passage. 
The boat is a little one, with insufficient 
accommodation for passengers. Moat of 
what space was at our disposal was equally 
at the disposal of a number of fish-buyers, 
with hundreds of stale fish-basketa. From 
these proceeded a perfume which was not 
sweet. 

Then the sea was distinctly choppy, and 
the little steamer pitched desperately. In 
fact, nearly every one was ill, and we did 
not feel much affection towards the low, 
black rocks which at about seven o'clock 
began to declare themselves before us, 
behind, and in the midst of the uproarious 
south-western sea. ; 

For the first nightI did not heed my 
Newlyn friend’s introduction, especially as 
it was addressed to a native of one of the 
other islande. Not for a considerable bribe 
would I have crossed the three miles of 
waterway which kept me aloof from his 
house; nor would the St. Mary’s boatmen 
have undertaken the task with such weather 
in their teeth—or at least not without an 
expensive stipulation. 
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A crowd of blue-jerseyed Scillonian 
fisherfolk and two or three visitors met us 
on the pier, with critical expressions in 
their eyes, It is so charming to stand on 
firm land and behold the sallow faces 
of the. seasick, That, at any rate, is 
what. they seemed to be saying within 
them. And a man must be philosophic 


: to the crown of his head if he can endure 


this sort of thing withont a feeling of 
irritation. 

In two minutes, however, I was in a little 
avenue of diminutive palm-trees beyond a 
high iron gate, and with the cheerfnl lights 
of an hotel in front. It is a cosy hoyse, this 
of Tregarthen’s, and none the worse for ita 
low rooms. and cramped passages, Fora 
good many years it was the property of one 
Captain Tregarthen, who for long had 
charge of the steamer plying between 
Penzance and the isles. But now he has 
retired to the churchyard, and his daugh- 
ters reign in his stead. Tregarthen’s is 
a byword in Scilly. It calls up in Scil- 
lonian mind a picture of a hale, genial old 
seaman, in whom sociability was strongly 
developed. 

There were four guests here, all as red 
as turkey-cocks, They were delighted 
with the island; everything, from the 
aia to the clotted cream, was admirable. 

ey had had the most charming weather, 
and now their holiday was at an end. 

The next day saw the Jast of them in 
Scilly. They travelled back in the storm, 
which still held, aud if the captain of the 
“Tady of the Isles” may be credited, 
they are not likely eoon to forget their 


passage. 

This firat day also I stayed in St. 
Mary’s, and also another day. It was 
furious weather. I could not move out 


without being pelted by rain-storms ; and | 


on the southern coast the sea ran scores 
of feet high. For a while I enjoyed the 
spectacle of Pellinius Head and Porthellick 
Bay — sometimes called Hell Bay — with 
their squadrons of waves roaring upon 
the rocks; but it grew tiresome after a 


while, 

The little harbour of the town was thick 
with luggers, all huddled together out of 
the way of the wind. Now and again 
another would come into sight, between 
the Isle of Samson or Tresco and St. 
Mary’s, and, after much jostling, creep 
into smooth water, and drop her anchor 
rejoicing. 

In the streets of the little town fisher- 
men from Cornwall lolled about with the 
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Seilly fisharmen at the street comers, oz 
loaked. forth periodically fromthe door of 
the “‘ Atlantic” public-house to see if the 
breeze was abating. But it. did not abate 
for about oe a fact, I 
among others grown ont of patience 
with it. I. wanted to see. the islands 
scross the water, and wanted also to. sef 
foot on them.: But the storm haze was so f 
thick that it hid them wholly ; the 
satisfaction I could get upon the gorsy 
downs of St, Mary’s was not enough to 
content me. 

During this time of detention I walked 
round and across the large island more 
than once. It is but about eight miles in 
circumference. The surface is broken, 
though not excessively. Nowhere does 
the land reach two hundred feet in eleva- 
tion. Here and there farmsteads neatle 
in the depressions, with such shelter of 
orchards and hedges as fifty or a hundred 
years’ growth affords them. Until I saw 
these trees, I might have fancied myself in 
the bleak, treeless isles of the Faroes, Bat 
in Faroe they cannot rear anything of the 
kind to a greater height than two or three 
feet. Nor do they dream of the acres of 
daffodils and narcissi, not to mention arnm 
lilies, which here add considerably to tha 
profit of island farming. 

The island has only twelve or thirteen 
hundred inhabitants. Most of these live 
in the little capital, and their neat, white- 
washed houses, with gardens in front of 
them, tell of the civilieed spirit within them. 
Bat the remotest farms are fully as im- 
teresting as thetown. These are generally 
in the possession of families established 
here many a day, hard-working, keen- 
witted people, with a good deal of: origi- 
nality about them. | 

The stranger who does not mind facing 
the farm dogs may almost be sure of a 
rough sort of weloome in these houses. 
One day I ate bread and cream with the 
lady of the house. and drank milk, at her 
invitation, while she told me of the storms 
of the past winter, and the snow of March 
which had come to startle the children, so 
unused to such a visitation. There was a § 
dense hedge of esculonia macrantha close 
to the window outeide, and short, stardy 
apple-trees also in bloom. Bat 
spite of this buttress the - bellowed 
into the old farm and made dolorous music 


in the i. My hostess, however, 
gabbled on about the weather and the 
crops, unheeding the riot. She had done 
well with flowers that spring, Covent 
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Garden and the manufacturing towns of 
the Midlands and the North seem to have 
ap inexhaustible appetite for the narcissl 
and lilies: of these little islands. 

Spite of the storm, too, the “Lady of 
the Isles” went to and fro with fish and 
fish baskets, and also took a good cargo 
of flowers to the mainland. Thureday is the 
great day of export for the daffodils and 
narciesi, The growers arrive early in the 


morning, from the country and the other 


islands, with their various boxes and postal 
parcels, In the window of the bookaeller’s 
shop in the first squaze of the town there 
is a telegram from Birmingham or. Covent 
Garden, with the market quotations for the 
flowers. Here the men collect, and reckon 
up the worth of their merchandise. Not in- 
frequently from a single homestead ten 
pounds’ value of narcissi goes off in a single 
day. They reach the markets fresh on 
Friday afternoon, in readiness for the 
Saturday sale. 

On the second day of the storm there 
was a festival in St. Mary’s. Children 
dreased in daffodils and girdled with lilies 
asembled in the town ; and the fishermen 
and their long-limbed boys formed a loose 
circle round about them. The children 
went from house to house, singing old- 
time songs, and blushing strenuously from 
their conspicuousness. They came also to 
the hotel, where they beautified the little 
palm avenue, and enjoyed. the refreshment 
with which we regaled them. 

. I think I got the most lasty impressions 
of the Scillies during this time by psriodi- 
cally climbing the hill behind the hotel, 
and looking north and south from its 
summit. It is not much of a climb: one 
hundredand twenty-sight feet above the sea- 
level only. Bat the wind tore over the ‘hill 
as if it were in the very course of a hurri- 
cane. Hereon too is the old fort of Scilly, 
which was built in the reign of Queen Eli- 
sabeth. It does one good to see such a 
stout little bit of work; and no doubt it 
was well able to give an account of itself 
to any Spanish ship which came within 
range of its guns. The lower headlande 
also are fortified ; though truly the tongues 
nal omar sg run from them are as 
to ships as many guns, ; 
On this hill is a signal tower, set in th 


heart of the rabbit-haunted gorse. The wind | face 


shricked about it, as if it longed to tear it 
away, root and crop. But there is little 
jeery-builé work in Soilly, and it will 
weather many a worse storm than this. 
Twice or thrice there was a break in the 


hase, when I was fighting my way amid | 
the fortifications of Garrison 
as far as Agnes in one direction, and 
Samson, Bryher, and Tresco in another - 
direction. But the spectacle was not 
soothing. Under the murky sky the faint 
outlines of the islands took strange shape, 
and I could have fancied they were so 
many fabulous krakens ing towards 
the devoted town of St. 8. 
gare of th lamp of the Agua igithone 
of the lamp of ouse 
shone through the gloom. ere was aleo | 
a slip of a moon, which the clouds alter- 
nately hid and exposed. <A wild sea for 
them both to illamine provided me with 
ny strong picture to take to my 


Although it was mid May, I sat by a fire 
of coals in my hotel room in the evening, 
when, having dined, I was alone with my 
reflections and such literature as I could 
find. It seemed unnatural for Scilly, 
seeing that here the winter temperature 
is not so very much below that of - Nice, 
with much less violent mutations. But 
the Misses Tregarthen did not pretend to 
apologise for their native climate. The 
snow of March last had broken local 
faith in the weather. It was possible that 
the islands might ran ont of coal, seeing 
that they do not usually reckon to have 
more than a steamer load or two in the 
on direct from ws ry sate 
or ordinary winters, expe to 

the stuff as dear here as in London. But 
it was only about twenty-four shillings a ton, 
all told, though of somewhat indiff ifferent 
quality. When I mentioned the peat on 
their hills as a possible resource of fuel, 
the idea was received with due honour as 
a welcome novelty. 

Bat all things and events come to an 
end with time; and so, on the third day, 
I awoke to find the sea from my bedroom 
window only just throbbing under the 
effects of its late perturbation. It was a 
lovely morning, with more blue sky than 
cloud above, and yet enough of the latter 
to enamel the island shapes with their 
fleeting purple shadows. 

Straightway went I to my boatman, and 
bade him get ready to take me to Agnes. 
Bat he met me, poor fellow, with a long 


He had been requisitioned by the 
coroner to carry him across in state to 
“sit upon a corpse,” which had come 
ashore in the night. It was not a piece 
of work he cared about, especially as it 
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entailed the duties of undertaker and 
sexton also. Bat there was no help for it. 
These are the kinds of unexpected “ jobs” 
4 which are constantly exacting attention in 
the Scillies. One day it is a wreck ; there 
will be rocket play, some heroic efforts 
made, and a week later the Crown authori- 
ties are busy with their salvage accounts. 
This is excellent for the Crown. But 
when the dead drift up from the sea, the 
Crown does not think of paying for the 
expense of their interment. Oh dear, no! 
It is concerned with the living, not the 


4 dead. Tho islanders themselves must bear 


the expense. And so they do, though 
they feel under no compulsion not to 
| grumble mightily when they pay the levies 
for the purpose. The Crown takes the 
ha’pence, and the islanders get the kicks 
of the fickle Atlantic, 

Nevertheless, I reached Agnes easily 
te Another boatman, with his boys, 

ie and Tom, carried me across the 
Sound deftly in the teeth of a strong tide. 
It is only a couple of miles, but they are 
sometimes difficult miles to get through. 
4 There are also snags in the way, which at 
low water are dangerous to small boats as 
well as great ships. 

Agnes, or Hagness, as it was called in 
the reign of Richard the First, is about 
four miles in circumference, with a rugged 
coast, which on ita southern side is more 
than rugged. Its population is under a 
¥ hundred and fifty. The people grow 
potatoes and flowers, and keep cows and 
4 poultry. These, with the fish of the sea, 
are, I suppose, s sufficiency of the raw 


3 material for a livelihood. 


§ Tois is the worst island of the five 
| inhabited ones of the Soillies for wrecks. 
The black reefs south and weat of it have 
been the death of hundreds of ships. 
4 Seen from the gorse of Agnes, they are 
mere jagged points in the Atlantic Ona 
calm day they do not appear so very 
ferocious, though even then there is like to 
be a girdle of surf round them. But one 
may imagine how different it is in a 
tearing south-wester, and in a mist which 
hides the light of Agnes, as well as the 
more distant lamps of the Bishop. 

I was much impressed by the ship frag- 
ments which lay about the granite rocks 
of the Bay of St. Warna, here in Agnes, 
They told me their history, which was, of 
course, mere disaster, with details more or 
leas appalling. The lighthouse keeper also 
sighed as he talked of the terrors of the 
Archipelago, 


In the old days, it is said the Hagness 
islanders prayed by a certain well in the 
strand of this bay. They besought St. 
Warna—a holy personage of whom I know 
nothing more—that.she would send them 
plenty of wrecks, I imagine she has never 
been loth to humour them. The well still 
exists, though it has been filled up by the 
more virtuous moderns of Agnes. I sat by 
it and looked out upon the blue hearty sea, 
when I had dispossessed some sheep of the 
adjacent turf. But though I conjared St. 
Warna to tell me a little about herself, she 
declined to oblige me. The blue waves 
broke upon the blackened boulders, and 
cast their spray inland, and the gulls 
shriecked as if they yearned for another 
storm. 

Hence, from the higher ground, I gazed, 
too, at the Bishop lighthouse, about four 
miles distant. This is a wonderfal con- 
struction, about thirty years old. The four 
men who have it in charge cannot stretch 
their legs, except on a narrow balcony, 
over which the sea often breaks with 
mighty force. It is no joke to journey to 
the rock upon which it stands, and it is 
perilous to attempt to land inside the light 
house. Provisions and men go up by 
pulley, and, as may be supposed, accidents 
frequently happen. 

For three months at a time, the Bishop 
lighthousemen keep on duty. Then they 
get four weeks’ leave, and well they must 
appreciate it. I regret I did not accept an 
offer of escort to this lighthouse; a relief 
boat happened to be going thither the day 
I was on Agnes. I should then have been 
able to say whether the four lightmen 
were whist-players, But even if they were, 
the succession of day and night duty would 
necessarily interfere with the propriety of 
the game, 

Grim needle rocks seem to me the chief 
feature of the moat significant part of 
Agnes, 

There is no hotel on this island. I ate 
a painful lancheon of bread and cream, 
with a glass of skimmed milk, in the house 
of one of the oldest inhabitants, Un- 
fortunately the master was away, and his 
poor wife, whom I petitioned, was so very 
deaf that it cost me all my appetite to 
give her a hint of my wishes, Naturally 
she was flustered by a visitor; and yet it 
was not altogether my fault, for I had been 
recommended to her. 

This same house keeps a supply of 
brandy, to be administered only in case of 
strict need. There is no license to sell strong 
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drink here. One can fancy that now and 
then, after a more than common wrestle 
with the sea, an Agnes man may be excused 
if he pleads a masterful colic as a pretext 
for a thimblefal of cognac. 

In the main, though, no doubt, the 
restriction works well in the lesser isles. 
The people are sober, hardworking, and 
well-to-do. They have a surprising number 
of pounds in the banks, and every year, 
thanks to the flower industry, they ada to 
their savings. 

In the evening we returned to St.’ Mary’s 
again, with the tide against us. The sun 
set rosily in the weat, and ere I went to 
bed, there was an enchanting streak of 
moonlight on the placid water between 
St. Mary’s and Tresco, where I hoped 
to be ere another twenty-four hours had 


sped. 

I was not this night, as heretofore, 
heedful to keep my candle from glimmering 
upon an ill-done picture of a wreck on the 
wall above my chest of drawers. It seemed 
to me I got into the midst of the 
brighter moods of the Scillies, and I meant 
to make the most of them. 

With a wind three-quarters astern, we 
had nothing to grumble about the next 
morning when we set out for Tresco—the 
island upon which Colonel Smitb, the 
Lord of the Isles, has his residence. It was 
rather a light breeze than a wind; but it 
served our purpose famously. The little 
boat made but one tack, and we ran into 
the green shallows in the middle bend of 
Samson, and I was able to leap ashore, 

Samson is the nearest large island to St. 
Mary’s, though large may only be applied 
relatively to an island but one hundred and 
fifty acres in area. From St. Mary's it 
looks quite pretty, being shaped rather 
like an egg-boiler, if you can imagine it 
laid on ite side. Its waist is pinched so 
tightly that were the land here not several 
feet above the sea-level, one may be sure 
the Atlantic would soon cut through it 
and turn the island into two. Each of 
the extremities is a hill, granite rocks one 
upon another, with ferns, and gorse, and 
heather, and grass among the rocks. A 
few sheep and cows are the sole residents 
in n. 

Fifty years ago this island had thirty 
inhabitante. Their houses still stand to 
witness for them : stout little buildings of 

te, well sheltered against the wind. 

t when the Archipelago was leased by 
the first of the family who still hold it, 
this gentleman mado divers radical changes 
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,| Samson. We do not hear that the peop 
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islands; and among other changes was the | 
depopulation of Samson. The residents |: 
were transferred to one of the other larger | 
islands, where their children might more 
readily be taught their letters, and they 
a be within easy reach of a church. | 
t cannot have been a heart-breaking | 
business, this compulsory migration from 


le § 
revolted against the decree. Probably | 
they were as ready to leave the forlorn 
little island as the Governor could wisb. 

Yet in the old times Samson must [ 
have been thought worth human notice. 
Its northern extremity has a group of fine 
barrows or ancient tombs, not matched for 
their condition by any others in the isles. 
Certain human remains found in 1862 in 
one of the barrows prove that they had 
been subjected to pa cremation. One 
can only conjecture about the origin of 
these early inhabitantse. They may have 

many centuries antecedent to the 
Cornish Celts of the period of the Roman 
conquest, 

Passing from Samson, we caught a breeze 
which soon took us across to Bryher, the 
next island. Luckily the tide was high, 
or we might have stranded fast in the 
passage, uring exceptional tides, the 
water is so shallow between several of the 
oe that it may be forded about knee 

eep. 

Bryher is a much more lively island 
than Samson. It is about three miles 
round, with a very diversified coast-line, 
In places, as at Shipman Head, in the 
north, it is as cold and repellent for vessels 
as Pellinius itself. Elsewhere its shores 
are flat and winding, and so double upon 
each other that from above they look like 
the boundaries of two or three petty 
lagoons. The little white-faced cottages | 
studded about the green meadows by the [; 
waterside look very tranquil and charming. 

Not so, however, are the islets to the | 
north-west of this pleasant little cove, 
Some of these are very bold, especially 
Maiden Bower, upon which the crags are | 
piled in the form of a castle, Even on { 
this comparatively quiet day, the Atlantic 
heaved into surf against the granite bases Ff 
of these rocks; and small assurance was § 
requisite to make one realise their terrors 
for’ships during a night of storm and fog. 

It was in this part of the Archipelago } 
that in December, 1885, an American | 
eteamer got ashore in the night. Fortu- [ 
nately her crew were allsaved. But of her § 
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cargo no fewer than one hundred and| One might be to cavil at the 
thirty-three dead bullocks were washed up | word “ fleet,” as applied to this old gentle- 


on to the islands to distress the Scillonians. 
It would not have mattered so much if 
they had been in eatable condition. As it 
was, they were only fit to be buried out of 
sight with all speed ; and this had to be 
done at the cost of about a sov apiece, 
which the islanders themselves had to bear. 

Since then some slight improvement has 
been made in the management of such 
matters, When the islanders can ascertain 
the name of the owners of the vessel which 
thus—though involuntarily—puts them to 
so much inconvenience, they make a claim 
upon them. One may ep that it is a 
claim that will be resis many Cases ; 
but when salvage is at hand as a sort of 
pledge, with the aid of the Crown they 
may, to a certain extent, if not altogether, 
enforce their claim. 

About a hundred people gat a livelihood 
on Bryher. They do not, I fancy, work 
very hard, except when they are out at 
sea, I found most of them idling in their 
little crafts, with their hands in their 


j pockets, A visitor was something to be 


stared at. One little boy who was flying 


| akite—apparentlyas much for the diversion 


of his elders as himself—was so startled 
that he forgot his toy, which suddenly 
i tail upwards and shot down at his 
eet. 

Bryher has a little church of its own, 
which dates from 1742. It is a thick- 
walled, square-towered little building, to 
the eye quite devoid of sentiment. But its 
nearness to the sea must at times make 


| service a difficulty in it. There is a 


sounding-board over its pulpit, which is no 
doubt ne during a winter's - 
Of ornament there is here hardly any. The 
floor is slated, and the simple pews are 
slate-coloured: A surplice hanging in the 
little vestry was the sole relic of humanity 
present. There is no resident aera: 
the minister of Tresco crossing for one 
service on Sundays. 

I like to mark the local tone of the 
epitaphs upon the tombstones in church- 
yards like this of All Saints’, Bryher. 


1 The allusions to the sea and the storms are 


homely, eloquent touches, which appeal as 
much to the stranger as to the residenta 
themselves. Take this, for example, over 
a man of ninety-six. 


Though I’ve been where billows roar, 
Still, by God’s help, I’m safe on shore; 
And now I'm here among the fleet, 
Waiting for Jesus Christ to meot. 


man of Bryher. . He, at any rate, seems te 
have been in no hurry to quit this 
mortal sphere. But there is no Liowtad 
exactly how he meant it to be taken.. As 
marine rhyme only may it have attracted 

m. 

Hera is another on the same subject, 
which, somewhat varied, I found in the 
other churchyards of the islands also : 


Our brother the haven hath gain’d, 
Outflying the tempest and wind. 


Is there not a brevity and pictorial force 
here that is almost remarkable? -To me 
it seems 80. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
all the islanders live to anything like the 
age of the above-mentioned native of 
Bryher. Many of them are drowned at 
sea—not necessarily in their own waters, 
bat as sailors in the world’s craft. And 
very many die young, unable to take 
kindly to the wind and the salt sea. Here, 
as in other places to which invalids are 
advised to go for their health, the number 
of deaths “from decline” seems solidly to 
discountenance the idea that there is as 
much benefit in mild air as doctors affirm. 
Bat it is possible change of air might have 
saved them, even as it saves others. 

I walked all over Bryher, and found 
Hell Bay at the north, almost worthy of 
its name. Nothing can be more formidable 
to ships than these needle-pointed rocks 
running into the Atlantic like rows of 
teeth, half hid. The wonder is that when 
a ship strikes on the Scillies she docs not 
invariably get torn to-pieces long ere there 
is a chance of safety for the men on board. 
It was near Hell Bay that, during the night 
of July the twenty-seventh, 1879, aship was 
caught by the rocks; and, almost in the same 
hour, another vessel came to grief by the 
island of es. 

If ever a land ought to inspire an elegy, 
these rocks of the Scillies ought. For my 
part, I do not think I would live on them 
for the offer of a considerable income with- 
out any exertion. I should be prone to 
feel like a live man in a charnel-house, to 
which new corpses were being brought 
every day. 

Ten minutes was enough time to bring 
me across from Bryher to Tresco, in the 

rt of New reir midway in the 

ength of the island. It is a bright little 
channel this, between Bryher and Tresco, 
with an old castle-tower on one side of it, 
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‘{ and a bold rock, with a romantic name— 


Hangman’s Isle—midway in it. 

The atrong colour of the gorse on Treseo, 
and the cluster of its houses, made me 
expect great things from this island, both 
in and human animation; nor do 


‘| I think I can say that I was disappointed. 


~_ 


lon. tan -abahdlll 


7” 


Firet it behoved me to get domicile for 
the nights and days. My Cornish friend's 
introduction was at length likely to be of 
some service. Shouldering my little knap- 
sack, I climbed the ridge which, here at 
the waist of: the island as usual, 
the one shore from the other; in a 
quarter of an hour, I was upon the other 
side of Tresco in Old Grimsby, with an 
entirely novel outlook. 

It was soon settled. The house was 
not yet in its summer trim, but if I did 


‘not mind that, I should be received. Of 


luxuries, too, I was given to understand 
that I must expect none. Bat I- had not 


‘4 - come to Tresco for high feeding, and so 


that obstacle also fell away. 

I was received: as.a guest by a certain 
gran ger ee the ares Jane,” 

y high and dry by.the roadside against 
the house. The “Black Jane”—I don’t 
know why she was black, poor thing— 
had hurt her ribs badly, and the carpenter 
wasi her with his hand to his chin. 
He thought her constitution was so mych 
affected that a long rest alone could put 


4 her to rights, with doses of tar, and new 


and patches here and there in 


| the meantime. If I wished to visit the 


eastern island so well in view from the 
house, I should have to hire another boat. 
It would probably be the death of the 
- pe Jane” and me if I put her to the 
tas 

My hostess was kind, and with all speed 
gave me a luncheon of tea and fried fich. I 
left the matter to her, and that is what she 

ht I should like. It was not what I 

d have chosen, but I laughed over the 
tea and fish, and said I would be content to 
live on tea and fish for a year. Whereupon 
I was promised something better in the 
evening, after which I:went out to mspect 
the isle of Tresco, and notably its 
famous gardens. 

Tresco is barely half as large as St. 
Mary’s, and with only about a quarter 
as many inhabitants. A h years 

o it was as densely peopled as the large 
inland. That, however, was ere the expiry 
of the old leases, which had for long been 


, sage with periodical renewals, to the 


e of Leeds. The Scillies were not then 
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looked after in the paternal way to which 
from 1831 they have got accustomed. The 
Duke left affairs in the hands of stewards, 
who were not always regardful of the well- 
being of the islanders. One of the most 
radical steps taken by Mr. Smith, the lessee, 
in 1831, was a partial depopulation of the 
isles in the interest of the isles. Hence, in 
great measure, the decline of the population 
of ‘Tresco from four hundred And seventy: 
in 1831 to a little over three hundred. 
in 1891. i 

From Old Grimsby I climbed on to the’ 
central down of. Tresco until I was almost: 
neck-deep in gorse. In front was a massive. 
granite obelisk on the highest part of the 
ridge, and the gardens of the Abbey were 
seen beyond and below—a dark mass of 
cool greenery between the hill and the: 


#68. ' 

The obelisk is erected to the memory of. 
the late Mr. Smith. Hence the view of 
the isles is very comprehensive and almost 
beautifal. The Bishop lighthouse, some six 


‘miles south-west, looks dreadfully remote, 


and one is led to pity the poor fellows 
cooped up in it. If the day is calm, the 
scoring of black lines over the glisten 
surface of the Atlantic shasnale has a 
strange fascinating appearance. You may 
then, and especially at low tide, count 
islets until you are confused by the num- 
ber, or their involved proximity to each 
other, 

A wicket led me into the Abbey gardens, 
and I was soon in y with the 
praises which have been offered so freely 
to the skill of the various gardeners who 
have had this space at their disposal. 
could have fancied myself in Florida or in 
Tenerife. The aloes and shapely palms 
ran fn long avenues, and many a tropical 
flower burned like a flame in the snaded 
precincts. Tree-ferns, too, worthy of New 
Zealand, were here in nooks higher than 
one’s head, and more than anything else 
might have made one doubtful of one’s 
latitude, 

Bat the gardener made no inordinate 
brag of his success. The luxuriance of our 
surroundings was due, of course, chiefly to 
the mild climate of the Scillies in general, 
and especially to the protected southern 
aspect of this part of Tresco. 

To my mind even more impressive than 
these exotic plants, with their formidable 
battalions of thorns, was the dense cypress 
hedge to ,the carriage-road on the other 
side of the gardens, A little gloomy it 
certainly is, but of its kind probably 
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unique in the British Isles; and as I 
walked along the road, cuckoo after cuckoo 
was heard calling from the midst of the 
brake, 

Beyond, on the farther side of the fresh- 
water lake which helps to beautify the 
Governor’s residence, could be seen the 
methodical rows of daffodils and narcissi, 
fenced in with rushes and palings, which 
must, in Covent Garden and elsewhere, 
confer another kind of fame upon the Lord 
of the Isles. The Governor is quick to 
profit with his tenants by the prevalent 
passion for flowers ; and floriculture is now, 
after fish, the most important of the island 
industries. 

As the day was still young, from the one 
end of Tresco I walked to the other, where 
the Atlantic throbbed unbrokenly from 
the north. Here the granite rocks, though 
not a hundred and fifty feet high, are very 
bold. The great waves of the great sea 
have worn long, deep gullies into the mass, 
and one may get a very passable thrill by 
peeping into them from the precipitous, 
almost overhanging edges. 

This part of Tresco is primitive. In 
time to come it may be cultivated, but at 
present it is all rock and unbroken heath. 


ticking of several clocks. The tide was 
very low, and the strait between Tresco 
aad St. Martin’s, the most easterly of the 
large islands, was almost expunged. To 
this island of St. Martin’s I determined to 
cross on the morrow. My landlady busied 
herself in securing for me a boatman and 
a boat that should be a good substitute 
for her own husband and the invalided 
“ Black Jane.” 
_ Another bright day rose with the lark, 
and confirmed me in my new belief that 
the Scillies are an enchanting little spot, 
with Elysian weather all the year roun 
We set out betimes in a dead calm. 
Sails were not a bit of use. Going by 
Tean, and St. Helen’s, I landed on each of 
these islands—formerly inhabited, but now 
destitute like Samson. For my part, 
T should like very much to have a summer 
villa on one of them, between their granite 
humps.- An artist would cortainly find 
much food for his pencil here, what with 
the bright hues of the shallow sea, the bold 
crags, the old ruins on St. Helen’s, the 
white bays, and the prospect of the other 
islands on all sides. But, of course, it 
could only be a fine weather residence, and 
even at that it might now and then be 


Atlantic wreckage lies in a cumber among | dull. 


its shore boulders, and the imaginative 
man may conjure up grim visions of 
disaster in the winter nights of fog and 
strong north-east or north-west winds. 

Thence I dropped towards the side of the 
island bordering upon Bryher, and so came 
to Cromwell’s castle, with Hangman’s Isle, 
a gunshot into the water. Cromwell him- 
elf never set foot in Scilly ; but of course 
there was an echo of the great Rebellion 
here as elsewhere inthe realm. His castle 
is, in truth, a strong little round tower, 
which might still be turned to good 
account. Its summit is battlemented, and 
ite walls would stand the shock of the 
explosion of a big gun. Bat in all pro- 
bability no enemies will ever try to make 
their way up this pretty little channel for 
the purpose of despoiling the isles, Such 
ships as do find themselves here soon wish 
they were elsewhere. On the beach of 
New Grimsby is one such. No lives were 
lost in this case ; but the vessel is a wreck, 
and the Tresco lads amuse themselves by 
climbing its anchor chains to the deck, and 
thence descending into the hold, never 
more destined to carry merchandise 
through the Atlantic. 

When the sun was near setting I returned 
to my cottage, and feasted soberly to the 


St, Martin’s is a long island, with a more 
bulky waist than the other chief islands. 
It has an area of five hundred and fourteen 
acres, and about one hundred and seventy 
inhabitants. Time was when it had nearly 
three hundred people; but was not as 
prosperous as it now is. 

This little land sports three towns: 
Lower, Middle, and Higher. Middle Town 
consists of but three or four houses ; and 
Lower Town is hardly larger. About the 
houses are the trim flower-beds, which tell 
of the island’s wealth; and the bronzed 
men and lads may be seen atten to 
them early and late. Nor do they alone 
take charge of the exports of the island ; 
the girls of the houses cut and trim and 
pack the flowers, and sweet is the perfume 
of the kitchen or out-house in which such 
gentle work is done. 

Here on St. Martin’s I was nearly begin- 
ning an excavation which might have 
resulted in something archsologically great. 
The kindly farmer to whom I went for 
my atereotyped—and somewhat tiresome— 
luncheon of bread and clotted cream, with 
milk to drink, acted as cicerone over the 
island. We came to a ring of stones on 
the down above the house, and he told | 
how he had it from his father that this 
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was an ancient sepulchre. I was sceptical, 
and he proposed fetching pick and shovel 
there and then. Nothing could have grati- 
fied me more. But alas! the more discreet 
voice of his wife put a stop to the business. 
Without the sanction of the Lord of the 
Isles, she reminded us, we had no right to 
dig for—minerals or corpses, But, indeed, 
there are barrows enough in the Scillies 
apart from this ring of stones. 

For the rest, St. Martin’s is like the 
other islands of the group. Its people are 
simple and kind, bat far from fools. Of 
old they were great hands at smuggling ; 
now they live at peace with all the world, 
and, I judge, their consciences also. If 
only the Governor would let them have 
their farms on longer leases, I imagine 
they would be perfectly happy. 

And so in the evening I returned to 
Treseo, and my ticking clocks. 

The succeeding days were but repeti- 
tions, more or less, of those that preceded 
them. When I wanted strong exercise 
and atrong air, I went on to the north 
downs of Tesco, or took a boat and rowed 
into the Sound. On the other hand, when 
I merely desired sweet communion with 
Nature, I strolled on to the gorse-ridge by 
the monument, and, with larks above me, 
looked my fill at the Archipelago mapped 
out beneath me. The Abbey gardens were 
@ convenient compromise when my mood 
was neither one thing nor the other. 

So the time sped, until one day I crossed 
back to St. Mary’s, and that same morning 
went aboard the homeward-bound steamer 
in company with many mackerel and some 
flowers. 

By this time the Scillies had become so 
endeared to me, that if I had been half 
as sentimental as Sterne I should have 
dropped a tear of regret at leaving them. 

To tell the truth, however, there was a 
briak south-wester blowing which did not 
allow me any moments for the exercise of 
such licensed hypocrisy. 

Nevertheless, I am free to say that I 
hope to return to the Scillies some day— 
either as Governor or simple tourist. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE Dawes were not told of the engage- 
ment, But it did not need that, to fill up 
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the cup of bitterness and mortification 
they were drinking. They were hardly |. 
civil to Miss Smith when she left them | 
the next day—she, naturally, declining to 
stay any longer under their roof. Martha 
wept loud and long, and was scarcely con- 
soled by the promise that Miss Smith gave 
her, of sending for her should she ever 
need a servant of herown. Even Thomas 
felt melancholy ; but was cheered up by 
the very handsome tip he received from 
that young lady, whose generosity made 
him wonder for many days afterwards. 

Greatly to his disappointment, and a 
little to his surprise, it must be confessed, 
Mr. James Brown was not allowed to 
accompany Miss Smith to London. She 
begged him so earnestly to stay and look 
for the thief, whe, she was convinced, had | 
not reached London yet, that he yielded. 
An uncomfortable suspicion that that was [ 
not her real reason vanished, however, 
before the look she gave him, as she [ 
leant forward from the carriage window to | 
say good-bye. It thrilled him long after 
the train had disappeared from view. 

“T’'ll find the thief at once,” he said, “and 
then I can go to her.” 

But the search was not so easy as he 
fancied, and as the days went on, and he }. 
saw the scoffing sneer on his relations’ } 
faces, he was more thankful than ever that 
he had had the means of silencing their 
tongues. Whatever they might think now, 
they dare not say it. If it had not been } 
for that, his love’s dear name would have 
been coupled with crime through all the 


county. 

A fortnight went by, during which long 
weary time Miss Smith would not allow him 
to visit her in London. till the thief was 
found. Then, one day, the London detective 
who had been engaged by Mr. James 
Brown, and whose life had been a burden 
to him for the unreasonable impetuosity 
and impatience of that young man, laid his 
hands on the thief. She was a woman 
who went about the county posing as a 
lady in distress, She had come up to the 
Vicarage that afternoon, while Miss Smith 
was in the garden, looking like a shabbily 
dressed visitor. She had soon found out 
the emptiness of the house, and had had 
the audacity to walk upstaira. Gwen's 
room was the first she came to, and quickly 
discovering the key in the drawer, had | 
opened it, seized the lace and ring, and }- 
decamped as quietly as she had come, 

The next day following on the discovery, 
Mr. James Brown took the train to London 
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to the news. He felt that not even 
Miss Smith had any right to keep him from 
her now. ° 

It was séven o'clock .when he reached 
London. He went to an hotel, dined, and 
then, jamping into a hansom, drove .off as 
fast as it would take him to the address 
she had given. 

The hansom drew up before a large 
house in one of the most fashionable streets 
in London. 

A man in livery opened the door. 
James Brown caught a glimpse of another 
in the distance of the great handsome hall. 
He wondered if she were happier in this 
new situation, and thought, with a glow of 
intensest exultation, how soon now he 
could come between her and the toil and 
| weariness of waiting on other people. 
| - A portly, elderly butler came forward 

and took him over from the footman, 
Iéading the way up the broad, handsome 
staircase, to a landing on which stood 
flowering shrabe and palms. 

The soft carpets, the rich hangings, the 
costly Oriental lamps, all gave an impres- 
sion of great wealth and luxury. Mr. James 
Brown took it in vaguely; but he was 
occupied, rather, with the pleased thought 
that, judging from the servants’ respectful 
manner, Miss Smith, whatever her position, 
was treated with the deference due to her 
as a lady. His fingers tingled to slip a 
handsome tip into the portly butler’s 


But, a moment later, every thought, save 
one, riearraocars ie aig rm 

Passing t eavy silken curtains, 
they came to - door which the butler 
opened. 

‘Mr, James Brown.” 

Mr. James Brown, stepping into the 
room as the butler drew aside, had a Ma oe 
impression of a great, beautiful room, 
of flowers, and soft shaded light, and ex- 
quisite colouring; and then everythin 
seemed to merge into a alight, praeefal 
figure which stood for one second, startled 
and still, gazing at him across the great 
room. 

“ James!” 

Then the figure, recovering from its 
stillness of gladness and surprise, came 
swiftly across to him, and he forgot all 
else but that he held her in his arms once 
more. 

It was some moments before she could 
extricate herself, and laughing and blush- 
ing she retreated from him, while he, able 
now to take in something else than 
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lady-help he had w 


the | tion of being a very hard mistress. 


{Conducted by 


mere fact of her presence, gazed at her 
with a kind of wondering awe and amase- 
ment in his eyes. 

Was this the neat, ay robed little 

and won in the 
country vicarage—this daintily 
graceful young lady, with diamonds holding 
the costly lace ruffle of her dinner-dress, 
with her silken draperies and her unmis. 
takeable air of the great society world! 
What did it mean! He glanced from her 
round the room, and back to her. 

“ What does i¢ mean?” he asked, in a 
bewildered tone, but with something in his 
eyes that darkened their gladness. 

She saw the shadow, and her own fae 
paled, and she ran to him for the first time 
of her own accord. 

“T love you!” her face, dyed crimson, 
hid itself on his breast, ‘‘ and I don’t want 
to stay in England. I'll go out West with 
you, and leave all my money behind, if you 
like ; and serve in the store, too, if you 
will teach me how to add up the bills” 

Slowly into the pale disappointment of 
his face dawned a very curious smile, - It 
was grim; it was ashamed; it was i 
tensely amused. 

‘And what is your name, pray?” be 
asked, severely. But his arms closed 
round her, and she lifted ber head, and 
saw the smile, and knew that she wa 
forgiven. 

‘* Muriel Carr,” she said, meekly. 

It was the name of one who for the 
last two seasons had been one of Society's 
richest and most popular beauties, He 
had heard of her. 

“Well, Miss Muriel Carr,” after a slight 
pause during which he digested the dis- 
covery, ‘“‘and will you tell me how yea 
came masquerading as a lady-help, and 
leading me into the presumption——” 

‘“ Presumption! As if I am good 
enough——- No, no, I won't say thet, 
then!” thiding her face, that he should 
not silence her after a fashion of his ows. 
“ Bat it was in this way: you know thsi 
I have had so much, and my life has bees 
so happy, that I have always been inte 
rested in those poor girls who had none of 
the advantages and b. that I have 
had. I tried to help them a little, but it 
seemed always as if my life were s0 omy 
that I could never really understand what 
they suffered ; so at the end of this sesson 
I thought I would try it myself; and one 
day ihe of some a tier wanted & 

y- some one w 
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one of the governesses she had had, and I 
asked a friend to give me a character. 
had learned eooking at South Kensington,” 
with a laugh, ‘‘and I went to the place 
just to see what other. poor girls have 
sometimes to bear; and there—I met 


you. 
She saw the black cloud gathering on his 
face, and at this moment of her own happi- 
neas she would not let him be angry even 
with those who had treated her so shame- 
lessly. . Her woman's wit had guided her. 
The cloud passed away and left only a 
mist before his eyes. It soon 
away as he looked down into her upturned 
face, and told her about the ring and lace. 
“JT am glad I am cl » ‘she said. 
And then the absurdity of the shamofal 
accusation struck them and they both 


laughed. 

‘‘ All my friends, at least the few who 
knew what I was doing, were very angry 
with me for trying such an experiment. 
My uncle and aunt with whom I live 
would say that it served me right if they 
knew! Bat they are very good to me, 
and always let me have my own way. 
They are only staying in town now 
because I wanted to wait for you. They 
are dining out to-night, but yon can see 
them to-morrow.” 

A sudden suspicion, confirmed when he 
noticed more keenly a certain pale weari- 
ness in her face, struck Mr. James Brown 
that she had had rather a difficult timo of 
it since she had announced her engagement 
to her relations, After all, they would be 
quite justified in refusing their consent to 
her marrying an assistant in an American 
store. Her caprices must have their 
limits. | 

‘IT am twenty-two, and entirely my 
own mistress,” she said, with apparent 
irrelevance, toying with the button of his 
coat, 


Again that queer expression came into 
re face, and now he looked doubtfully at 


‘I have something to tell you,” with 
@ most unusual nervousness, but plunging, 
after his fashion, straight to the point. 
‘¢J—I am afraid I have deceived you. I 
am nota man. I did serve in that 
store once, but I went on till I became 
‘master. I put by money and sold the 
store, and bought land which turned out 
a splendid speculation; anid now I am,” 
he iw? y crimson, his voice 
faltered, “a kind of chap they call a 
millionaire,” 
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I| looking him straight in the eyes, her 


face paling and freezing as the walls of 
a delightful romance raised by all that 
was best and truest in her heart, fell about 
her. Then he too was inspired. 

“I did it to find- out what my own 
people were worth. I found them dross— 
but I met you.” 

And as her face quivered and flushed 
and dimpled back once more into loving 
life, he too saw that he was forgiven ! 


The rage, the mortification of the Dawes, 
when they heard the true histories of their 
relation and lady-help, may be better 
described than imagined. Not even the 
handsome presents of jewellery sent them | 
by both Mr. and Mrs. James Brown as a 
token of forgiveness, before they sailed 
for America, could do much more than 
soften their bitterness and disappointment. 
That rankled in their hearts for years 
afterwards, Almost every season the 
James Browns came to England, and the 
accounts of their doings in London and 
New York society, in both of which Mrs. 
James Brown reigned as a leader of fashion, 
filled them with envy and melancholy, 
The breach was never healed between 
them. 

Mrs. James Brown, usually the 
noblest and most forgiving of women, 
had by dint of persistent questioning 
found out from her husband the fact of 
his lost inheritance. How Mr. Dawe, in a 
moment of temptation, had abstracted a 
second will made by a dying kinsman 
which left his property - entirely to 
James Brown, then a little lad, and left 
only a former will which divided the 
property between him—Mr. J. Dawe— 
and another relation. By one of those 
curious cranks of the human mind, which 
leads to the detection of most criminals, 
Mr. Dawe did not at first destroy the 
stolen will. Perhaps some vagne Idea of a 
possible future restitution eased his 
always troubled conscience. Mrs. Dawe, 
who heard of the theft after it was com- 
mitted, always urged him to destroy it. 
But it was kept among other papers in the 
strong safe. James Brown, left to Mr. 


Dawe’s ianship, was brought up 
harshly and tyrannically, continually flouted 
for being a drag and expense on: them, 


As he grew older, through things he heard 
from other persons, a certain suspicion 
came to him. His unele’s strange nervous- 
ness about the safe impressed One 
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day, by accident, he came into possession 


of his uncle’s keys. He searched the safe, 
and found the will He took it out, and 
had a or mee of it. It was in his 
possession for a few days, during which he 
gave no sign of the fraud that had been 
committed on him. He had taken an 
impression in wax of the key, and had 
another made. He finally returned the 
copy of the will to the safe, keeping the 
original, and not yet deciding what he 
should do. It was not so mach the loss 
of the money that enraged him, as the 
cowardly treachery, supplemented by all 
the hardness and insults which had been 
heaped on him—the injured one—since, 

Bat as his rage cooled down, two con- 
siderations began to move him. Perhaps 
the first was his own conduct. The 
manner in which he had gained possession 
of the will seemed less and less credit- 
able to him,the more he thought it over. 

Secondly, he felt such unutterable con- 
tempt for his uncle and aunt, that the 
very thought of disputing with them over 
the money was abhorrent. 

Let them keep their ill-gotten goods. 
He had the will. If ever they proved un- 
pleasant in any way, he would use it 
against them. 

But to stey any longer under their roof 
was impossible. The very day that he 
came to the conclusion of keeping silence, 
he started off without saying a word to 
any one, 

From that day, to the day eight years 
later, when he returned to the Vicarage, 
aig in England had had a word from 


It was a week after his abrupt departure 
that Mr. Dawe, always a prey to weak 
remorse and guilty fears, destroyed what 
he believed was the will. The sight of it 
was so abhorrent to him that he did not 
open it to see if it were the original one. 
Afterwards, he and Mrs. Dawe bitterly 
regretted the oversight. For, alittle later, 
on turning out the room James Brown had 
used at the Vicarage, they found, in a 
corner of a cupboard in it, the second 
key. From that time, for many a long day, 
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they knew no peace. Had he gone to the 
safe, and what had he found there ? 

The servant, who had found the key, 
whispered her suspicions to-one or two 
ae friends on eaten the ee 
in desperation clinging to,the thought that, 
if he should turn i them, they mi 
in this key hold a weapon against him, di 
not hush up the story. But as time went 
on, and James Brown showed no sign of 
executing judgement on them, they grew 
less afraid. They saw, too, that their 
weapon was a very ver one against 


the accusation he co bring againat 
them. 


But their peace was to have a rude 
awakening. Lonely in the midst of his 
great wealth, a longing came over James 
Brown to speak once more to some of his 
own kith and kin. From his uncle and 
aunt he expected nothing ; but there were 
his cousins, Minnie and Gwen. He would 
see of what stuff they were made. He had 
long ago decided on never making any use 
of the will in his possession. He had even 
resolved to bury its story in the past, and 
try and meet his ancle and aunt, as if it 
had never been. 

Even their heartless and insulting con- 
duct to him did not change the former 
resolation ; but their treatment of Muriel 
altered the case. In that short conversa 
tion with his aunt, he told her first that 
the will was in his possession, and then 
made his conditions. 

When he had brought her to a state of 

miserable fear and obedience, he promised 
her that their ill-gotten gains should still 
be theirs, 
Probably he, too, in the great happiness 
that is now his, would have shown less 
coldness and severity to his unlucky re- 
lations, had not it been for their conduct 
to Muriel. That he could not forget. So 
the Dawes have to be contented with only 
hearing of their millionaire relations from 
afar ; and, to the end of their days, the girls 
will think with regret of the magnificent 
possibilities they lost in the way of a 
rich husband, oy their discourtesy to their 
cousin. Their lady-help had been wiser. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THe light was perfect, and his picture 
was in an extremely interesting stage ; buat 
at three o’clock the next afternoon, Hum- 
phrey Cornish gave up the attempt at 
work, which had been more or less un- 
successful all the day, and determined to 
go out for a walk. His thoughts were 
running on Selma, unconnectedly bat 
incessantly, and they all turned eventually 
to one end—his disappointment in her. 

He had been thinking of her as she had 
been when she was looking forward to 
that first appearance which Ruger’s coming 
had prevented—a young girl full of on- 
thusiasm and devotion to her work. Per- 
haps no one in those days had better 
appreciated than Humphrey the genius 
that was in her, no one had certainly so 
sympathised with the genuine artist 
spirit which had been hers. He had 
watched her and understood her as only 
a kindred spirit could have done, and his 

pathy had had in it always a touch of 
pity for the pain life was so likely to bring, 
when the depths of her nature should be 
stirred, to s0 passionate and sonsitive a 
creature. He had told himself often in 
those days that she would probably suffer, 
bat he had thought of the suffering that 


perfects. 
He had watched her during the terrible 


struggle which had preceded the breaking 
of her engagement with Roger; watched 
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her, understanding the resistless impulse 
ander which she struggled, with little 
doubt as to what the end must be, and 
with a sad conviction that it was better she 
should reach that end unaided. He had 
believed that a collision between her heart 
and her artist nature was inevitable, not 
knowing of the prompting she had received, 
and he had looked to her after life to justify 
her choice. And now for the past two 
years he had known that she was deterio- 
rating—deteriorating day by day as artist 
and as woman, until his old belief in her 
was utterly destroyed, his hope for her 
was shattered. 

As Tyrrell had believed that she had 
grasped at society life in wounded pride 
and disappointment, Humphrey had be- 
lieved that she was looking for forgetful- 
ness, That she should apparently find it 
in admiration, in popularity, in the noise 
and rush of fashionable life, was what be 
had not expected; it had destroyed his 
faith in her as nothing else could have 
done, Would she marry Tyrrell ¢ be asked 
himself, sadly. Marry him, perhaps, for 
his position, perhaps for old friendship’s 
sake. Heo had little doubt that she would. 

He put aside his palette and brushes 
and went out of the room and down to the 
hall, and, as he took his hat, H»len came 
downstairs to him. She had the little 
Helen in her arms,a dainty baby figure 
in its cool white sun-bonnet, with the fair 
little face all smiles, and dimples, and 
brown eyes, and she was laughing and 
talking to her as she came, 

“ Are you going out, dear?” she said, 
happily. ‘‘ Baby is going out too; I’m waiting 
for nurse to take her. We thought it was 
very hot in the nursery, didn’t we, my 
precious?” pressing her cheek against the 
soft baby face, which was so like it. ‘ No, 
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[Conducted by 
“Why, you are quite cold, Selma!” she 


ahe added, hugging the little thing with a | exclaimed. 


delighted laugh, as the little plump arms 
made demonstrations towards Humphrey. 
Shall you be long, dear?” 

“ Not,very, Nell!” he answered, smiling 
at her and at the laughing face under the 
white sun-bonnet. 

‘*Tt’s a lovely day,” she responded. “T 
wish Selma could go out, Humphrey, I'm 
not satisfied about her, dear; she looks 
so dreadfally ill.” eed 

“She has been going out too much,” 
said Humphrey, as he opened the door. 
**Good-byo, Nell.” He kissed both the 
Helens—the little one as well as the big 
pne—and ‘went out. 

Helen stood on, the threshold in the 
punshine amiling after him as he went, and 
as aay hip back, eta Ti with the 

ab er arms, g.and conversing 
; : her present undeveloped fashion, 
started and smiled; Selma was stand- 
ing at the foot of the staixa. a 
“How quietly you came down, dear!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Are yourested? You 
ook like a ghost, you are so pale!” 
‘ Bat it was not pallor alone that had so 
changed the begutiful. face. The. forty- 
eight hours which had passed since the 
garden-party had,taken every trace of 
bolour from Selma’s cheeks—from her very 
jips—-and her eyes were sunken and hollow; 
but, however they had been passed, those 
hours had left deeper traces yet. There 
gras a atill stricken look: in the white face— 


@ look which changed it as no passion of. 


anguish could have done. She did not 
move as Helen spoke to her, taking no 
otice of the little Helen’s eager,. inarticu- 
fate calls to her, and ahe stood in the same 
ositiop, with one hand resting on the 
alusters, as she said in a low, toneless 
Cice : 


: “T came to tell you that I have business 
fish Mr.. Tyrrell when he comes this aftar- 
oon, You will not let any one be shown 
+? Bots 
“Of course hot, dear!” returned Helen, 
¢heerily. “Go into the drawing-room, and 
wait theré for him quietJy,. You shan’t be 
disturbed !” She opened the drawing-room 
door, close to which she was -standing, as 
she spoke, and looked in. “It is nice and 
cool,” she said, ‘‘ Let me.see you comfort- 
ably settled before I go upstairs.” 
; Selma took her hand from the haluaters 
d moved slowly to the door, and on the 
fieshol Heley put her arm round -her to 
aw heron. . . : 


ee ee 


‘be cold long. 


a Thank you for coming 


‘‘Am I?” said Selma, in the same tone- 
less voice. TI will sit here, in the sun.” 
She sat down as she spoke, and Helen 
drew up a blind that the sun might fall 
more freely upon her. - 3 
‘‘There!” she said, “now you can’t 
Good-bye, dear!” She 
bent down as she spoke to kiss her sister, 
and as she did so the baby in her arms 
stretched out tyo. little soft hands and 
stroked the white face with a soft murmur. 
‘Kiss poor auntie, then!” said Helen, }. 
merrily. ‘Selma, how fond she is- of { 
you!” . 
_ Selma did not answer. For an instant, 
as the warm, dimpled cheek touched hers, 
she pressed her face closely against it, 
and then’ the two Helens sent away 
together, turning two happy, smiling faces |‘ 
towards her. from the door, that the little |: 
one might blow her a parting kiss. | 
Selma did not move. She made no § 
change in her attitude, though the chair 
she had taken was one in which she never 
aat, and in which she looked curiously rigid 
and unnatural. She sat there for: nearly 
twenty minutes, looking straight before 
her, with her darky eyes absolutely . ox- 
pressionless ; hut the Jaly sun in which 
she gat apparently did not warm: her, for 
when the door-bell rang at last, :ske 
shivered again painfully. -She moved. for {- 
the first time a minute later, when :.John 


Tyrrell was shown into the:room... :- f° 


What a delicious day!” he said, ashe 
came towards her. “I hope you are. betédr 
for it?” And then he stopped suddenly, 
shocked ahd startled for the moment at 
the sight of her face. ‘Iam sorry to:sés 
that you look very ill!” he said, gravely. : 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and 
hefore Selma took it there was a hardly 
perceptible pause. As he came into the 
room she had flushed crimson, and: the) 
flush had been succeeded by the deadly 
whiteness which had called forth: his last 
words. The same deep, painful colour 
came to her cheeks again as she placed her 
hand in his, and ¢o his astonishment, though 
she was standing in.a flood of aftermncon 
sunshine, her hand as he tonched it, was 
cold as ice. : sag 

‘IT am not ill,” she said, quietly. 

' Short as it was, Tyrrell had noticed the 
interval which had d befdre-she. took 

a hand, and had noticed her change of 

lour, and an idea had flashed acrose his: 
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mind, which was strengthened as she spoke 
by something new and indefinable in her 
manner to him —something cold and 
distant, which seemed to make their old 
familiar intercourse a thing of the: past. 
Was it possible, he asked himself, that 
she had heard what Humphrey Cornish 
. to him last night? The 
| thought was aneminently disagreeable one ; 
and as sat down again, and he 
followed her example, he took advantage 
of her silence to review the position of 
‘ affairs, and rapidly readjust his plan of 
campaign to provide for this unexpected 
| contingency. 
. The silence was broken by Selma. She 
had reseated herself in the same con- 
strained, uncharacteristic attitude, as 
though some painful mental tension affected 
her whole personality. Her voice as she 
spoke was thin and hard. 

*T asked you to come and see me,” she 

“because it seemed to me that I 
should owe you an explanation.” 

‘An explanation!” repeated Tyrrell. 
He had put away his thoughts the instant 
she spoke, and was leaning forward with 
quiet solicitude, every sense keenly alert 
and ready to tarn anything that might 
oecar to his own ends. “I have told you 
very often that you never owe me any- 
thing,” he said, with a smile. He was 
looking straight into her face, and, as she 
met his eyes, she drew back suddenly and 
shivered again slightly. She seemed to 
put something away from her mental con- 
. scipucasad with an effort before sbe went on: 

“ begs bed sale I have been 
thinking only for m 3 one can never 
seo for other people.” She paused a moment 
and then continued : ‘‘ But one sees things 
for.oneself sometimes, and then one must 
act. [have been waked up.” 

She stopped, catching her breath for 
an instant. She was looking, not at him, 
bat straight beyond him, and if, as she 
said, she had been waked, her face was as 
_the face of a woman who has waked face 
to face with death. Tyrrell watched her, 
. wondering and waiting until her words 
‘should give him some clue on which to 


*T saw it all at once,” she went on, in 
-the:same subdued tone. “And I have 
thonght it all out since. I have let myself 
be dazsled and earried away by excitement, 
.and edmiration, and popularity. I have 


lost sight ‘of truth and reality. I have. 


forgotten the end.” 
She paused again—her eyes very large 
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and dark—and then on Tyrrell’s conscious- [ 
hess there dawned for the first time a 
slight glimmer of a bare possibility that 
there might be something in -the girl 
before him of which he had never, as yet, | 
had any conception. Before he c 

recover himself sufficiently to speak, Selma 
had resumed in a quiet, unemotional way, 

“T thought it right to tell you,” she 
said, ‘ am going to work again. I 
shall not go out any more, If I have 
thrown it all away—if it is too late—I can | 
work all my life at least.” 

“ Will ae tell me what you mean?” |: 
said Tyrrell, Po 
“Haven't I told you?” she answered, 
in the same unmoved way, turning hor 
white, still face towards him. ‘I have 
seen the trath about the life I have been 
leading. I know now that it is all false 
and a mistake; that work and art have 
nothing to do with it ; that nothing true or | 
strong can ever come of it. I did not 
know—at least, I did not think—lI let 
myself believe it was all in the day’s work. 
But now I know.” 

Tyrreil experienced the sensation of a 
man who has worked his way with infinite 
care and thought through numberless |. 
devious lanes and alleys to find himself, 
when he thought himself absolutely at his 
goal, face to face witha blank wall. For all 
possible contingencies he thought he had 
prepared, and now he found himselé face to 
ace with something he had never dreamed 
of. She was not thinking of him; she had }: 
passed out of the world in which he lived 
and schemed into a sphere where none of |: 
his plans could help him. 

‘He leant back in his chair, looked at 
Selma for a moment without speaking ; 
then he said, gently : 

“What has suggested all this to you, 
Selma?” He ‘eke partly with a desire 
to gain time, partly with the idea of getting 
some more extended idea of her state of 
mind, and neither in tone nor manner was 
there the faintest trace of the irritation 
he was feeling. 

She smile faintly. 

‘A voice!” she said. “I heard it all 
put into words, Mr. Tyrrel), and I knew 
that they wore true. It was at the garden- 


party — not a likely place to hear the | 


truth about oneself.” The voice died away, 
and she looked as though she were listen- 
ing again to the words. she had heard ; 
and then, for the first time, her white face 
quivered and trembled, and. she covered it 
suddenly with her hands, “I did not 
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| know,” she cried, low and brokenly. ‘I 
never thought! I never thought! Oh! 
if it should be too late!” 

She stopped, and there was a silence. 
Tyrrell was thinking that, after al], the fate 
that had nullified all his plans might be his 
best friend. His eyes were very bright and 
keen, as they reated on the dark, bowed 
head before him ; he ca!culated the chances 
for and against him swiftly and resolutely, 
and he determined to make his move. 

He rose quietly and stood beside her, 
ee one hand on the back of her 

ir, 


‘It is not too late, Selma,” he said. 
| “ Your life is all before you still, and you 
will not throw it away. What you have 
) heard to give you this pain I do not know, 
but I do know that it cannot have been 


the truth.” He waited, half expecting that | d 


she would protest; but she did not speak 
or look up at him, though her hands had 
fallen from her face. They were tightly 
clasped in her lap, and she seemed to 
ahrink a little as he stood over her, and 
rather to suffer than to listen to his words. 

“The truth is this,” he went on, very 
gently. ‘You are young, Selma, and the 
admiration and popularity you are so hard 
upon came to you very suddenly. You 
have been over-excited and over-tired, and 
perhaps you have, as you say, thought 
less than you will do for the futare about 
your work, Selma, you want some one 
to help you and tak» care of you.” 

Suddenly and abruptly, as though 
some intolerable and incredible possibility 
were tuking definite shape, for the first 
time Selma rose from her chair. It was 
not surprise in her face, rather the shock 
of unendurable conviction, of realisation, 
which seemed more than she could bear. 

A strangled gasp broke from her, and 
she atretched out one hand, that trembled 
all at once like a leaf, as though to ksep 
off the something that had brok»n on her 
in that instant. 

Tyrrell took the hand firmly into both 
his own, and at his touch, as suddenly as 
her strange emotion had shaken her, it 
seemed to leave her—to leave her turned 
to atone, she stood so white and motionless. 

“Selma,” he said, softly, ‘‘don’s let me 
startle you. What I am going to say 
has been part of my life for so long that I 
cannot bear to think of its coming upon 
you as ashock. You have thought of me 
—when you have thought of me at all— 
always as your friend alone, I know. 
Selma, I love you!” A strong shudder 
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(Jondueted by 


ran through her frame, but she did not 

speak, Her face was like a marble mask, 

and as he looked at it Tyrrell 

colour slightly, “I won't ask you,” he 

said, “to give me love, as yet. Give me 

=e right to help you, Selma, Be my 
ife |” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Tyrrell. It is quite 
impossible.” 

She spoke the few words coldly and 
quietly, drawing away her hand from his 
astonished hold, and moving to the other 
side of the room, leaving Tyrrell abso- 
lutely rooted to the ground in his amase 
ment—not so much at the refusal iteelf as 
at the manner of it. A moment passed, 
at least, before he could recover himself 
sufficiently to find any words, and then he 
said, speaking almost as quietly as ahe had 

one : 

“Impossible, Selma! That is a hard 
word. At least you will tell me why itis 
impossible ¢” ; 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Selma responded in the same unnatural, 
unmoved tone : 

TI do not love you, Mr. Tyrrell.” 

‘That is no reason,” be returned, quickly, 
crossing the room towards her. “I do 
not ask you to love me yet. Marry me, 
and it will come with time.” 

“ T cannot,” 

‘ But give me areason. Tell me why 
you cannot. Selma, is that so much for 
your old friend to ask? Tell me why.” 

‘TI have told you,” 

She drew back from his outstretched 
hands as she spoke ; and, as he realised the 
determination in her tone, as he realised 
that he was failing, that she was slipping 
from his grasp, a passion such as he bad 
never felt for her before seized him and 
carried him beyond his own self-control. 

* You have not!” he cried. “It is no 
reason. If I am willing to wait for your 
love, why should you not give me all! 
ask? I love you, Selma, I love you, and 
I would win your love in time.” 

“ Nover !” 

The word came from her in a low, 
vibrating tone which yet seemed to fill the 
room, and Tyrrell took a rapid step t 
wards her. 

“It is given, then, to another man!” 
he said, and he caught her hand in his 

Even as he touched her, Selma wrenched 
herself from his hold, and turned upon 
him at last, her eyes blazing, her whole 
face alight and aglow with passion. 

“Given!” she cried. ‘Ob, have we 
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known nothing, absolutely notbi.g, of each 
other all these years? Is there no sym- 
pathy, no comprehension in the world ? 
Given! Oh, Roger, Roger! It was his 
when I sent him out of my life, though I 
was a child, and I didn’s know what it 
meant. Ah, I have known since! I loved 
him then, I love him now, and I shall love 
him till I die. Given! You think lightly 
of a woman’s love, Mr. Tyrrell. You 
believe that she can give it, and recall it, 
and give it again, as though it were a 
laything. You are wrong, you are wrong ! 
omen are not all——” 
She stopped abruptly, looking at him for 
@ moment with something like horror in 
her eyes, and then the colour rushed over 
her face again, and she clasped her hands 
over it. , 
There was no answer. Speechless and 
motionless, Tyrrell stood before her solf- 
convicted and helpless. He had misunder- 
stood. His premises were false, his calcu- 
lations were false, and for the moment his 
brain-power availed him nothing. The 
doubt as to whether he had really fathomed 
her, which had touched Tyrrell earlier in 
their interview, had risen suddenly into 
irresistible conviction to strike him dumb, 
Tae contrast between the petty sentiments 
of wounded pride and girlish disappoint- 
mené which he had attributed to her, and 
the strong, enduring force of the woman's 
love with which he was now face to face, 
q utterly overwhelmed him. It seemed to 
him that many moments passed—though 
he made no effort to speak—before Selma 
slowly lifted her face, quite white now. 
“You have made a mistake, Me. 
rell!” she said, bitterly. ‘You have 
held love cheap, as you have held art 
cheap—as I have held art cheap. Oh!” 
ahe cried, suddenly, clasping her hands 
passionately, “ have I broken my own heart 
for nothing—for nothing? Have I lost it 
all—work and art as well as love? Is there 
nothing before me but the mockery I have 
now? I trasted you, Mr. Tyrrell ; I trusted 
you in this as I trusted you in everything, 
and every way———’ She broke off azain, 
and again there was the same horror in 
her eyes, ‘You told me it was the way,” 
re went on, and a oo he a cry of 
espairing reproach. ‘“ You told me, and 
I believed you! What did I care for 
society and excitement? What did I care 
§ for anything when I knew that I had lost 
him for ever? Success was nothing to me 
—it never had been anything. Shall I 
ever forget that first success when I realised 
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that nothing could ever take his place? 
And afterwards there was no hope for me 


-—none—buat to do what I had thrown 


away my happiness that I might do. I 
had sacrificed my love in the service of art. 
What did it matter to me how I worked ? 
All I hoped for was forgetfulness |” 

Toe words broke away into a walling 
cry, and the face of the man before her— 
rat ea now as her own—twitched pain- 
ully. 

“And now I have lost everything,” she 
cried. ‘TI sacrificed my love to art, and I 
sacrificed art to its counterfeit. I have 
loat you too! I trusted you, and I re- 
spected you, and it is all over. I have 
nothing, and I am nothing, and I have 
wronged and degraded the two things I 
held most sacred. Bat my faith in them 
remains! I: shall remain! It shall! And 
I will hold to that. It can’t be that I have 
spoilt my life for a delusion after all! 
There must be—I know there iz—a truth 
and a reality in art, and I will find it and 
stand on it! It is lowering to love to let 
its suffering spoil one’s life. I will not 
lower it, for it shall make me strong.” 

She lifted her face as she spoke, agonised 
and quivering with hor passionate struggle 
to grasp and hold to the truth she had 
asserted with such desperate insiatance. 
As he looked at her, all Tyrrell’s better 
nature rose within him and he loved her. 
The nex: moment her eyes fell upoa his 
face, she dropped her hands with a gesture 
of despair, as though her strength were 
gone. 

‘It’s all gone at once!” she cried, 
brokenly. ‘‘ Everything is gone together 
—everything |!” 

And then there was a long silence. 

There was no sound of any kind in the 
room, Selma had sunk into a chair, her 
face hidden, and Tyrrell had turned 
mechanically and walked to the window. 
The soft summer air floated into the room, 
the summer sunlight moved along the 
wall, and by-and-by, from the hall, came 
the voice of little Helen, brought in again 
from her walk. How long the stillness 
lasted Tyrrell never knew. He only knew 
that he was face to face with what he had 
not seen for many yearzs—himeelf as he 
reslly was. He only knew that he was 
not worthy to touch the hand of the gil 
who had shown him the truth, and that 
he loved her. 

‘s If she knew all of me,” he said to him- 
self, ‘ “If she knew all!” 

At last, with a face so grey and drawn 
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as to be hardly recognisable, he turned and 
looked at her. He had made no caleula- 
tion, no plang; he had no thought left for 
effect. He waited a moment more, not to 


| Consider, but to control himself, and then 


he crossed the room and stood beside her. 

“You have shown me the truth,” ‘he 
said, in a voice so low and broken that it 
hardly sounded like John Tyrrell’s voice 
at all. ‘I cannot defend myself, even if 
I wished it. Selma, I cannot help you— 
help me. Don’t send me away for ever 
from the purity and trath I see in you. 
Give me some hope that some day in the 
future, when your love grows, not less, but 
less intensely present with you, you will 
think of me—you will let me ask you 
once again to be my wife. Selma, have 
pity on me!” 

She was half lying, half sitting, her hands 
clasped against the low back of her chair, 
her face hidden on them ; as he spoke, her 
head had fallen lower and lower, and her 
whole form had seemed to collapse and 
shrink as if in an agony of distress, He 
finished, and she lifted her head and 
ee Peay ae her Fi were 

e and beautiful with pity and anguish, 
and her tears were falling fast, 

‘ Ab!” she cried, ‘Mr, Tyrrell, don’t 


‘speak to me like that! I cannot bear it. 


Oh, I have looked up to you all my life, I 
have thought you everything that is good, 
and. strong, and true! I cannot bear to 
‘see you—lowered! Oh, Mr. Tyrrell!” 
She stretched out her hands as she spoke 
‘his name with a cry in which all the love 
‘and reverence of her girlhood were blended 
with a great pity and grief; but as he 
,»stretched out his own hands to take hers, 
‘she shrank back suddenly and dropped her 
‘face again upon the cushions of her chair, 

. He came a step nearer, 

. Selma,”he said again, hoarsely. “Selma, 
‘have pity on me!” 3. 

“ Pity!” she cried. “Ob, have I not 
‘pity? Everything is more bitter because 
‘of this; everything is harder and more 
‘hopeless to me because this has come to 
‘me too—the loss of you, the loss of my 
‘faith in my friend. Is not my heart 
‘almost breaking with pity and shame? 
‘But I can never be your wife, Mr. Tyrrell ! 
‘ Never, never, never !” 

' Asshe said the word shame, a ghastly 
: change had come over Tyrrell’s face. He did 
. not move, but he stood gazing down upon 
her as she lay with her face hidden from 
}him with something rigid and strained 
| about every line of him, As she finished, 
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Condneted by 
one word came from him in a harsh, hoarse 
voics—the voice of a man who meant to 
be answered. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘‘T have had—a letter.” 

Her face was pressed so closely to the 
cushion, that the words wera hardly audible, 
and she ahrank further and further into 
the depth of the chair. 

“ F’rom——?” 

“Lady Latter!” 

The two words came from her in a 
choked, hardly articulate whisper, and 
having uttered them she lay crushed tightly 


against the cushions, her face pressed down { 


on them, her fingers driven into them and 


clinging to them as though she would never § 


raise herself again. 

There was a moment during which John 
Tyrrell seemed to collapse and lose his 
presence and his stature as he stood, and 
then he turned and left the room. 





SOMETHING ABOUT RELICS, 


WueEn Erasmus and Dean Colet went 
on their famous pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
they were shown a large number of relics 
of “Saint” Thomas.4 Becket, but failed 
to regard them with tha awe and admiration 
they usually excited in the minds of 
devout pilgrims. There was the point of 
the sword with which the Archbishop’s 
brain was pierced ; the pierced akull ; 
hair shirt, the girdle, and the bandages 
with which he was wont to mortify his 
flesh and subdue all carnal appetites. 
There was also the staff on which he 
leaned, and the napkin with which he 


wiped his face; besides some linen rage }- 


which had done duty as pocket -hand- 
kerchiefs. The Prior offered one of these 
to Colet; but the Reformer, touching it 
fastidiously with his finger-tips, oon- 


temptuoualy put it down, uttering at the [: 


same time Tea bbe as aie ne 
tom, says Erasmus, when anything di 

pleased him, Other relics were exhibited : 
“an enormous quantity of bones, skulls, 
chins, hands, teeth, fingers, and entire 
arms,” which they were expected to kiss, 
‘An arm was produced, the flesh of which 
was still bloody. Oolet shrank back from 
kissing it, and his feelings of disgust were 
very plainly expressed on his countenance. ‘ 
After leaving the Cathedral, the two travel- 
lers pr 
Harbledown, jast outside the City, a men- 
dicant approached them, sprinkling them 
with holy water, and offering the upper 


—_ ae sa” 


ed. towards London, and at-/- 
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leather of ‘a shoe, which it was the custom | 


of to salute, at the same time 
iving the man a small piece of money. 
ean Oolet, says Erasmus, bore tolerably 
well the sprinkling with water, but when 
the shoe was held out, asked the man 
what he meant by it. He replied, “it 
was the shoe of Saint Thomas.” Colet 
thereupon waxed wroth, and turning to 
Erasmus, expressed his views on the sitaa- 
tion in no measured terms. 
mus, in commenting upon this incident, 
observes: “To speak the truth, I think 
it would be better if these things were 
left alone; but it is always my habit to 
find what sort of goodness I can in evils 
which cannot suddenly be corrected.” 
And, unquestionably, notwithstanding 
their ridiculous and painful sides, not- 
withstanding the extravagances and super- 
stitions follies of which they were the 
cause, a sort of goodness” might, at first, 
have been discovered in the sanctity which 
mediaval Christianity attached to the real 
er pretended relics of the saints and 
It sprang out of a very natural 
and proper feeling; out of the desire we 
almost all of us cherish, to obtaim and 
preserve something which has belonged to 
those we have known and loved; out 
of the almost universal craving for some 
memorial, however alight, of the warrior 
or statesman, the poet or patriot, who has 
made his mark on the world’s history or 
literature by great deeds or thoughts; It 
was in this foeling—legitimate enough in 
iteelf—that the reverential attitade of the 
early. Church towards the relics of its sainte, 
martyrs, confeesors, and divines originated. 
Unhappily, it too soon degenerated into a 
paltry superstition, a credulity, 
which the priesthood encouraged for the 
sake of the. gains it brought them in 
mit ar inevitable that this exaggerated 
‘It was inevitable 
importance should eonduce to fraud and 
impostare, The demand created the sup- 
ply; relics were suddenly. discovered at 
critical moments, and a brisk trade sprang 
up in manufactured shams, In 487, when 
Peter the Faller, Patriarch of. Antioch, 
‘ claimed jurisdiction over Oyprus, and 
Anthimus, Metropolitan of the island, was 
‘sammoned to Constantinople to answer 


the claim, the Bishop, on the eve of his | his 


departure, was visited in a dream by Saint 
Barnabas, who made known to him the 
ce of his interment. The Apoastle’s. 
¥ was accordingly found, and, along 


with it, a copy of Saint Matthew's Gospel, 
written by Saint Barnabas himeelf. ith 
this treasure in his possession, Anthimus 
atarted for Constantinople, where he re- 
fated the Patriarch’s pretensions by show- 
ing that the Church of Cyprus, like that 
of Antioch, had an Apostolic origin. What 
could be more opportune than the dream 
and the discovery ¢ | 

We get an edifying glimpse, in the 
Itinerary of Saint Antonius, of the manner 
in which the new idolatry was spreading. 
At Cesarea his attention was directed to 
the seat occupied by the Virgin Mary, 
when the arehangel Gabriel announced to 
her the great destiny for which she was 
reserved, a3 well as to a basket which had 


‘once belonged to her. At Cana he alept 


on the couch which had been assigned to 
our Lord at the marriage feast, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of travellers in all 
ages, he and a fellow-traveller carved their 
names upon it, At Sarepta he saw the 
Prophet Elijah’s bed; and at Nazareth 
he admired in the synagogue a beam on 
which the Child Jesus had been ued 
to seat regi bcos PalanagRiea it 
enjoyed, he says, the s property 
of moving at the slightest touch from a 
Christian, but of remaining fixed and firm 
when a Jew endeavoured to uplift it. 

At every step the pilgrim came upon 
some memorial of sacred events and 
thin As, for instance, the tree which 
Zaccheeus climbed to see the Saviour pass 
by; the fig-tree on which Judas Iscariot 
hung himself; the altar where Abraham 
made ready to sacrifice Isaac; the stones 
with which Saint Stephen was murdered ; 
and, more astonishing than any of: these, 
the ‘‘corner-stone” so often mentioned 


-metaphorically in Holy Writ! 


I am not sure whether Fieury is right in 
his assertion that the relics, or supposed 
relics of Saint Stephen, were the first 
which came into Earope; bat it is said 
that the historian Orosius, who in 415 


‘visited Jerusalem, carried them back with 


him to Spain. Thenceforward the East 
incessantly met the demands of Western 
Christendom. Its treasures seemed in- 
exhaustible. There was not a pilgrim 
who, on his return from the Holy Land, 
did not bring with his scallop-shell and 
staff some precious relic as a souvenir of 

just as the modern traveller 
comes ons loaded with memorials of the 
places he has visited — with brioa-brac 
from the Italian cities or wood-carvings 
from Swiss chalets. 
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Even so strong-minded a man as Pope 
Gregory the First fell into the prevailing 
error. He was accustomed to send, asa 
mark of his special favour, presents of 
keys in which had been worked up—it 
was said—-some filings of Saint Poter’s 
chains, accompanying the gift with a 
prayer that what had bound the Apostle 
for martyrdom might release the recipient 
from his sins. You will find in Baronius 
svme extraordinary tales of the miracles 
which those keys were supposed to have 
effected. The Empress Constantine so- 
licited the Pope to send her the head or 
some part of the body of Saint Paul, to con- 
secrate, in a peculiar manner, the church 
which she was building in honour of the 
great Apostle. Gregory, of course, replied 
that it was not the custom at Rome to 
lay violent hands on the remains of the 
martyrs, He added that many persons, 
who had presumed to handle the bodies 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, had been 
struck dead in consequence; and that he 
could send her only a cloth which had 
touched the Apostle’s body; but such 
cloths, he reminded her, possessed the same 
miraculous power as the relics themselves. 
The practice of removing relics, he said in 
conclusion, gave occasion to fraud, as in 
the case of some Greek monks who, when 
detec'ed in digging up dead bodies by 
night at Rome, had confessed to an inten- 
tion of passing them off in Greece as relics 
of martyra, 

As the appetite grows by what it feeds 
upon, the relic-mania continued its increas- 
ing course. The second Nicwin Council 
ordered that no church should be conse- 
crated unless it enshrined some relics, and 
imputes a disregard for them to the op- 
ponents of images, which, however, they 
strenuously denied. Those held in the 
highest: esteem—the relics of our Lord and 
His Virgin Mother—multiplied rapidly. 
More than one locality contended for the 
honour of possessing ths “ seamless coat” 
and the napkin which had bound the head of 
Christ in the sepulchre, Among the riches 
of the monastery of Centulles, under Abbot 
Angilbert, who died in 801, were frag- 
ments of the manger in which was laid the 
Holy Child ; of the candle lighted at His 
birth; of His vesture and sandals; of 
the rock on which He sat when He fed 
the five thousand ; of the bread which He 
gave to His disciples ; of the cross ; of the 
sponge; with portions of the Blessed 
Virgin's milk, her hair, hor dress, and her 
cloak. Tere was much jealousy between 


monasteries and minsters as to the relative 
valae of their relics ; and the translation 
of a relic from one place to another was 
made the occasion of special solemnities. 
[t was believed that sometimes, in answer 
to earnest prayer, relics were sent down 
from heaven ; and the saints still continued 
to appear to favoured disciples and point 
out where their remains were deposited. 
Pope Paschal the First had fallen asleep 
one day during the psalmody—which must 
have been painfully soporific—before Saint 
Peter’s tomb, when Saint Cecilia fisshed 
upon him, and assured him that th 

the Lombards had songht for her y 
they had failed to fiad it, and the die- 
covery was reserved forhim. Accordingly, 
it was found among the graves of the 
Popes in the cemetery of Saint Callistus, 
and was translated to the Church of Cecilia 
in the Trastevere, 

When Saladin sefzed upon Jerusalem, 
in 1187, the inhabitants collected in four 
larze ivory coffors all the relics which the 
Holy City could boast of; but the Khalif 
would not allow of their removal until the 
Prince of Antioch had pledged himself to 
ransom them for a sum of fifty-two 
thousand besants. At the expiration of 
the time agreed upon, the Prince could not 
find the money, which was advanced, how- 
ever, by our Richard Cour de Lion, in 
order to save the honour of Christians. 
When the Latins carried Constantinople 
by assault, in 1204, the ecclesiastics who 
had taken part in the Crasade swept it 
nearly clean of its sacred memorials, em- 
ploying sometimes stratagem, and some- 
times actual violence. Gunther, in his 
“ Historia Constantinopolitana,” cells us how 
Martin, abbot of a monastery near Basil, 
deprived a Greek monk, under a menace of 
death, of a fragment of the true Cross, the 
bones of Saint John Baptist, and an arm 
of Saint James. 

Gibbon relates with, as might be ex- 
pected, a good deal of anction, the negotia- 
tions between Bald win the Second, Emperor 
of Constantinople, and Louis the Ninth, of 
France, for the sale and purchase of the Holy 
Crown of Thorns, which was preserved at 
Constantinople in the Imperial chapel. 
In the absence of the Emperor, his barons, 
to meet the necessities of the State, had 
mo ed it for a sum of thirteen thousand 
one hundred and thirty-four pieces of 
gold. They had failed to pay up their 
debt when demanded, and a wealthy 
Venetian, Nicholas Querini, undertook to 
satisfy their creditors on condition that 
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the relfc should be lodged at Venice, to | Constantinople, collected with great caro all 


become his absolute _property if not re- 
deemed within a stipulated time. In these 
circumstances, the Emperor endeavoured to 
make better terms with Saint Louis. ‘“ Yet 
the negotiation was attended with some 
delicacy. In the purchase of relics, the 
saint would have started at the guilt of 
simony; but if the mode of expression 
were changed, he might lawfully repay the 
debt, accept the gift, and acknowledge the 
obligation. His ambassadors, the Domini- 
cans, were despatched to Venice to redeem 
and receive the holy crown.... The 
relactant Venetians yielded to justice and 
sealed ; the Emperor Frederick ted a 

and honourable passage; the Court 
of France advanced as far as Troyes in 
pereer to meet with devotion this 
inestimable relic ; it was borne in triamph 
through Paris by the King himself, bare- 
foot, and in his shit; and a free gift of 
ten thousand marks of silver reconciled 
Baldwin to his loss.” Indeed, he was so 
elated by the commercial success of the 
transaction as eagerly to enter upon an- 
other of the same kind; and for a satis- 
factory solatium he disposed of a large 
portion of the true Cross, of the baby- 
linen of the infant Jesus, of the lance, the 
chain, and the sponge of His passion, of 
the rod of Moses, aad part of the skull of 
Saint John the Baptist. To receive these 
inestimable treasures Saint Louis built the 
Sainte Chapelle of Paris, at a cost of 
twenty thousand marke. 

It is impossible not to admire, while we 
smile at, the simple faith of Saint Louis in 
accepting as authentic these diversified 
relics. There was no proof, for instance, of 
the genuineness of the Crown of Thorns, 
nor was any reasonable proof forthcoming. 
The Roman Church endeavoured to silence 
scepticism by pointing to the miracles it 
wrought; and as late as 1656 sacred prickle 
from it touched and healed, it was said, an 
inveterate ulcer on the person of the niece 
of the justly oclebrated Pascal, in the 
presence of Arnauld, Nicole, and Pascal 
himeelf. Bat what was then accepted 
as a miracle we now understand to have 
been nothing more than the action of the 
imagination—the impression produced on 
@ nervous temperament—and are able to 
explain on physiological grounds. More 
satisfactory evidence of authenticity would 
now be required by a generation which 
reserves its credulity for the statements of 
speculators and the promises of politicians. 

Mahomet the Second, after the capture of 


the relics then existing in the city, and 
deposited them with his private tressure, 
Many of the Latin princes offered him 
rue sums for those they most affected ; 
and this new species of traflis proved very 
profitable to the Sultan; though, as Lebran 
says, it may reasonably be assumed that it 
gave rise to colossal frauds, and led to the 
wholesale diffusion through Christendom 
of manufactured articles. He did not dis- 
pose of all, however; for when the pro- 
scribed brother of Buajazet the Second 
sought an asylum in France, he endea- 
voured to secure the will of Charles 
the Eighth by offering to deposit with him 
“all the relics of God, our Oreator, the 
Apostles, and the male and female saints, 
which his late father, Mahomet, had found 
at Constantinople and in other cities which 
he had conquered from Christendom.” In 
1488, the unfortunate Prince having been 
transferred to the custody of Innocent the 
Eighth, the Sultan sought to bribe the 
Pope into delivering him up by various 
presents, including “the fron head of the 
lance which pierced our Lord’s side,” 

In the tenth century the “invention,” 
that is, the discovery of remarkable relics 
assumed astounding proportions. The 
superstitious were gratified by the exhv- 
mation of one of our Lord’s sandals at 
Saint Julien in Anjou, part of the rod of 
Moses at Sens, and a head of Saint John 
the Baptist at Saint Jean cee. I say 
“a” head, because the charch of Saint 
Sylvester in Capite at Rome boasted of 
the same treasure. At Vendéme the 
astonished pilgrim was shown one of the 
tears shed by the Saviour over Lazarus, 
which an angel had caught and bottled 


and given to Saint Mary Magdalene! 
The discoveries went far back into the 
Old Testament history, including hairs of 


Noah’s beard and relics of Abraham ; and 
as they drow vast crowds of pilgrims to 
the churches or monasteries possessing 
them, and became sources of continuous 
income, the Ohurch did nothing to dis- 
courage the superstition. 

The “invention” of the Holy Lance at 
Antioch (1098) is one of the grossest im- 
postures recorded in history. The Oru- 
saders, in their defence of the great Syrian 
seaport, had undergone a series of severe 
disasters; their hearts had failed them, 
and retreat and rain were impending, 
when a Marseillais priest, named Bar- 
thelemy, presented himself before the 
Latin chiefs and announced that Saint 
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‘| ‘Andrew had thricé appeared’ to him in his 
sleep, and threatened him with a dreadful 
punishment if he did not make known. the 
commands of Heaven.: “ At Antioch,” said 

‘the Apostle, “near the high altar, in the 
‘| church of my brother Saint Peter, is oon- 
cealed: the iron head of the lance which 
| pierced our Redeemer’s side. In three 

days that instrament of eternal, and even 
‘| temporal salvation will be revealed to His 
disciples, Search and ye shall find; bear 
it aloft in battle; and that mystic weapon 
shall penetrate the souls of the unbe- 
lievers.” Whether the monk acted in 
concert with the Latin chiefs, or on. his 
own motion, is uncertain ; but his revelation 
was eagerly accepted, and on the third 
day, after due preparation by prayer and 
fasting, search was made for the sacred 
memorial. The appointed place was found, 
| the ground was opened, and the workmen 
4 dag to the depth of twelve feet, but in 
vain, At eventide, however, Barthelemy, 
barefooted, and in his shirt, descended 
into the excavation, when, in the dark- 
ness, he contrived to secrete and deposit the 
head of a Saracen spear. Next day, amid 


exclamations of rapture, the Holy Lance: 


was drawn from its recess, wrapped in a 
veil of .silk and gold, and exposed to the 
adoration of the Crusaders, who, fired 
with a strenuous enthusiasm by so miraca- 
lous a: pledge’ of victory, attacked the 
Saracens with a vehemence that carried 
all before it. When men’s minds grew 
cooler, and they examined into. the parti- 
culars of Barthelemy’s bold procedure, its 
fraudalent character was generally acknow- 
ledged 
to vindicate his innocence by eee 
the ordeal by fire, but was.so badly burn 

that he died on the following day, and ‘the 


Holy Lance vanished in contempt and 


oblivion. Yet -the revelation of Antioch 
was revived by succeeding historians; and 
such is the progress of eredulity “that 
miracles, most doubtfal on the spot and at 
the moment, will be received with implicit 
faith at a convenient distance of time and 

Frequent and bitter were the dispates 
which arose as to the authenticity of relios. 
Thus, six places contended for the honour 
of possessing the real “ seamless coat ”— 
Moscow, Saint John Lateran, the Charch of 
Sainte-Martinelle, Rome, Tréves, and Ar 
genteuil, The two last are the most cele- 
brated. - To the “Holy Coat of Tréves,” 
which jast now is an object of interest to 
thousands, a curious history attaches. In 
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. The too ingenious priest attempted | 





[Oonducted by 


the timé of ‘the Empress Helena, ‘the 
mother of Constantine the Great, Tréves 
was the capital of Belgic Gaul. The Em. 
press converted her palace into s cathedral, 
which she endowed with this ous relic, 
It was regarded with such jealous cave ths: 
its exhibition took place only at rare in. 
tervals and on special oceasions ; and by 
degrees a belief grew up that it had dis. 
appeared. In 1841, however, the Archbishop: 
Arnoldi announced. a centenary jubilee, st 


‘which the Holy Oost was to be shown. 


The announcement drew immense crowds 
of pilgrims,.so that Tréves was the scone of 
an excitement which reealled the excesses 
of medisval fanaticism. The cathedral 
was thronged throughout the day with 
‘worshippers, who gazed reverently at the 
relic, made an oblation, and passed on 
their way. . This revival of a superstitious 
practice drew a vigorous protest from 
Johann Ronge, the leader of the re 
forming clergy of Germany, or Old Os 
tholics, as they wore afterwards called ; 
bat the German Governments took alarm 
at the movement and Ronge was obliged 
to seck refuge in England. The events of 
the recent pilgrimage will be ‘fresh in the 
minds of my readers, and need not be: 
dwelt on here. ce ea 

The so-called seamless coat is a loos 
garment, with short wide sleeves, of cosre 
material, and dark brown in colour. It 
measures from the oxtremity of each 
sleeve, five feet five inches, and -from the 
collar to the lowermost edge five feat two 
inches, The stains upon it are reported to 
be those of the Saviour’s blood. - 

The Holy Lance was aucther relic of 
which there were several copies: one & | 


| the Sainte Chapelle, in Paris; .one # 


Naremberg; another at the Abbey of 
Montdieu, in Chanipagne ; ‘a fourth at the 
Abbey of La Tenaille, in Saintonge; 1 
fifth at: Moscow, and £0 on: - 

The monks of Saint Emmeran, at Ratit 
bon, disputed with the famous French Abbey 
of Saint Denys the posseesion of its patron's 
body, but in the eleventh century the dit | 

ute was decided in favour of the latter. 

e body of Saint Gregory the Great was 
believed once to be in Saint Peter's at Rome, 
and to have been secretly removed to Saint | 
Médard’s at Sofssons; while three places 
displayed his head—Sens, Constance, and ; 
Torres Novas. The monks of Mont 
Cassino would not allow that the remain 
——— et were ae ae 

ct, and were supported ope 
Urban the Second ; Glaatonbury contended 
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with Canterbury for the real Saint Dan- 
stan, and the contention was not settled 


ff until Archbishop Warham’s time, when he 


Ciopal ciy and both Growen and Praga 
i ty ; an Gresen and Prague 
claimed to. possess the body of Saint 
Adalbert, the apostle of Prussia. 
There is a lively story of a feud between 
two dities which broke out on the death of 
Saint Martin, dean toy Tours, the good 
Biehop who shared his cloak with a poor 
naked mendicant whom he found half 
dead with cold at the gate of Amiens. 
This cloak, miraculously preserved, be- 
‘eame one of the most valued relics of 
Frazice, and when borne before the French 
Kings.in battle was a pledge of certain 
victory. The Canons of Saint Martin of 
Tours and Saint Gratian carried on a law: 
suit for sixty years about a sleeve of this 
Soak (chape, in French, hence chapelle, 
chapel, chaplain), both parties rape: 
as their property. The Count de Laroche- 
foucauld terminated the strife by sacri- 
legiously committing the relic to the flames, 
Now it so happened that Saint Martin 
drew his last breath in the village 
Oandes, at the meeting of the waters of 
the Vienne and the Loire. Wherefore 
bitter altercation arose between the men 
of Poitiers and the men of Toure. The 
‘@ Poitevins said: ‘He is a monk of ours, he 
3 has been our Abbé; we therefore demand 
that his body shall be handed over to us. 
It vine regal for you soar agar he was 
a i you enjoy utterances, 
his henedictions, and his miracles.” The 
Tourangeaux replied: “If. you contend 
that his miracles should satisfy us, re- 
member that while he was among you 
he worked more than he did while here, 
For in your city he restored two dead men 
to life, while here he resuscitated only 
one;.and as he himself said, his power 
was greater before than it was he 
betame a Bishop. It is therefore only just 
that what he failed to do for us during his 
lifetime he should do after his death.” 
‘§ While they were thus discoursing, nigh$ 
‘@ cameon. The saint's body lay in his 
‘§ house, guarded by the two antagonisti 
forces. The gates having been barred 


ga 
bolted, the Poitevins determined on carry- | De 


ing it off by foree on the following morn- 
ing; but Providence would not allow the 
city of Tours to be deprived of ite patron. 
saint.’ At midnight, the: Poitevins wer 
overwhelmed with sleep; not one of all 
their number could lift his heavy eyelids 
The Tourangeaux thereupon seized the 
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saint’s body. Some lowered it from the, 
window, others recoived it outside. -It 
was placed on board a boat, and all rowed 
down the Vienne: When they passed into, 
the Loire they steered 3 
chanting psalms, 
voices awakened the Poitevins, who, 
ashamed to have been so easily tricked, 
by the men of Tours, returned‘ home. in 


towards ‘Tours, 
The sound of their 


té, oo 
Among relics of a painfully grotesque 


character I may mention: a morsel of -the 
grilled flesh o 
everybody knows, was roasted to death 
upon a gridiron over a slow fire; thea 
bones of Moses; the sigh which Saint 
Joseph heaved when he was splitting wood ; 
the tears of our Lord, his letters, his 
different footprinte ; feathers from the 


Saint Lawrence, who, ax 


wings of the archangels Gabriel and Saint 


Michael, When the Orusaders returned 


from the Holy Land in 1099, they wera 
loaded with relice of holy personages 
who had previously been unknown in thd 
West. Bohemond, one of their leaders, 
divided between Auselm: and certain 
churches a dozen hairs, whieh the patriarch 
of Antioch had given him with the as. 
surance that the blessed Virgin- plnoked 
them from her head as she stood—Mater 
Dolorosa—by the Cross.. 

But the most curious are those which come 
down direct from above; for in this respect 
the Christian Paradise seems to have been 
as lavish as ee In several, 
of the chroniclers, particularly : in, 
Matthew Paris, one finds tolerably frequent 
allusion to the corréspondenée. which the 
Almighty, His Divine Son, the Virgin, on 
the Saints deigned to carry on with men.. 
‘In 1109,” writes the monk of St, Albans, 
‘much was: said about a famous letter: 
reported to have fallen from the sky into 
the hands of a prelate while celebrating 
masse, and the object of which was to 
appease the always increasing disquictudes 
of the Romans.” This letter, which con- 
tained nothing but a propheey in the atyle 
of Merlin, simple-minded Matthew repro- 
ducss under the year 1226, with the in- 
formation that it was found ‘in. 9 hermit's 
paalter, at the place of the psalm “Exargat 

us, ( 


Again,’ in 1280, he writes: ‘There 
might be seen: at Jerusalem a. letter which 
descended from Heaven over the altar of, 
Saint Simeon at Golgotha. It was suspended: 
in the air, and they who saw it prostrated 
themselves and prayed, for three days and, 
three nights, the Lord of Meroy to mani-. 


t 
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fest to them His will The third day, at 
the third hour, Archbishop Zacharias an 
the patriarch rose from their knees, and 


stretched over the holy altar a cloth in | then, 


which they received the sacred missive,” 

In this letter, the design of which was 
to prescribe anew the observation of holy 
days, and especially of Sunday, the 
Almighty thus expressed Himself: “TI, 
your God, if you do not obey My com- 
mandments, swear to you, by My holy seat 
and by My throne, and by the knights who 
guard it, I will send you no other letter, 
but I will open the heavens, and instead of 
rain will pour down upon ycu stones, and 
eT of wood, and boiling water... . 

will send against you beasts with the 
head of a lion, the hair of a woman, and a 
camel’s taj], and they shall devour your 
rome eirtar mass of the — is in 

e same style of groterque profanity. 

Sometimes a miraculous origin has been 
attributed to relics through an accidental 
mistake. After the return of Saint David, 
the patron saint of Wales, from a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, the patriarch 
of Jerusalem sent him, “per angelos 
suas””—his own angels or messengers—a 
horse, a steff, and a tunic of cloth of gold, 
which David dedicated on the altar of his 
cathedral charch. The twofold meaning of 
the word “‘angelos” led, at a later date, to 
a belief that these gifts were of celestial 
origin. We meet in history with a host of 
legends which, like this, are founded upon 
equivocal words or phrases, 

It was very generally believed that 
genuine relics could not be destroyed by 
fire; and this belief explains the second 
canon adopted by the Council of Sara- 
gossa, that all relics found among the 
Arians should be carried to the Bishops, 
and subjected to the ordeal of fire. As 
this test, however, was hazardous for good 
as well as bad relics, it was very seldom 
adopted. | 

In all generations persons of an incredu- 
lous turn of mind have existed; and as 
such persons might have had a fancy for 
personally investigatiag the authenticity 
of some of the memorials held up to their 
veneration, the monks put into circulation 
various stories calculated to terrify even 
the most daring unbelievers. ‘The body 
of the blessed martyr, Saint Edmund,” 
says Guibert de Nogent, “permitted no 
one to approach it, An Abbé of the 
monastery where this relic was preserved, 
who was recently living, desired to verify 
the report that the head of this saint, who 
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d | miraculously joined to his body. 


(Condacted by 


was martyred by decapitation, had been 
| He and 
his chaplain fasted for several days, and 
having uncovered the body, ome 
dragged it by the head, and the other by 
the heels, to seo if the former would cc me 
away from the trunk (‘si le chef se dé- 
tacherait du tronc’). Their efforts were 
useless ; but their hands remained stricken 
with permanent paralysis.” 

In course of time the saints were pre- 
ferred by the superstitious to God Himself, 
and received more homage than the three 
Persons of the Trinity. It is recorded that 
one year, when no offering was made at 
the high altar, and only four pounds one 

and eightpence at the ae 
the oblations at the shrine of t 
Thomas 4 Becket amounted to nine hundred 
and fifty pounds sx shillings and three- 
pence. As Canon Jenkins remarks, the 
relics of Becket made Canterbury ‘‘a centre 
of the religious life of the day, second to 
no other place of pilgrimage and devotion ;” 
and gifts and offerings of whose value the 
agar pa a a shrine itself, as re us 
as descri it, was a very significant 
het gave then of the hold which the 
et cultus upon ev from 
Royalty downwards, pee eee 

At different dates relics of recent dis- 
covery—or “invention” —came into vogue. 
For instanoe, the * Veronica” (verum icon), 
a cloth or handkerchief on which our Lord 
miraculously impressed His countenance 
when on way to Calvary, was first ex- 
hibited at Rome about 1011. The legend 
was that a Saint Veronica had handed the 
cloth to the Saviour; and it was reported 
to have been brought into Italy for the 
care of the Emperor Tiberius, when suffer- 
ing from leprosy! One of the stories 
respecting it is, that it warned Innocent 
the Third of his approaching death by 
turning upside down in a procession. The 
“Holy Dish” (sacro catino), “vas coloris 
viridissimi,” was brought by the Genoese 
from Cesarea in 1101, and is still preserved 
in the Daomo at Genoa. It was venerated 
as having been used at the Last Supper, 
and the credulous believed it to be of 
EL though it was really of green 


§ 

Cologne boasted of posseesing the bodies 
of the Three Kings of the East, which were 
supposed to have been presented by the 
Empress Helen to Eustorgius, Archbishop 
- mae and sas transferred from Milan 

own cathedral by Reginald, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, in 1162; and those of 
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Saint Ursula and the eleven thousand 
virgins, who were martyred by the Huns 
at Cologne, according to one of the ecclesi- 
astical fabulists in 453. In 1156, when 
affairs were not prospering for the Church 
at Cologne, and some miraculous event 
was very much needed, a number of bodies 
were opportunely discovered and sent to 
Saint Sa Sck dénea, who a the 
martyrdom of the virgin company in 238, 
and had visions of their celestial glory. 
The extravagant number, “eleven thou- 
sand,” is now generally referred to a mis- 
reading of an old inscription, “ XI. M. V.” 


(xi. martyres virgines), as “ undecim millia 
un.” 


te in the eleventh century, Guibert 

de Nogent-sans-Conci wrote a tractate 
‘De Pignoribus Sanctorum” (On the 
Relies of Sainte), provoked thereto by 
the audacity with which the monks of 
Saint Médard’s, at Soissons, displayed a 
pretended tooth of our Lord. With re- 
freshing good sense, he denies the genuine- 
ness of such relics of the Saviour ; strongly 
censures the practice of profaning the 
graves of the saints, and enshrining their 
remains in gold and silver receptacles ; and 
frankly exposes the disgraceful artifices of 
the relic:mongers, Asan instance of their 
effrontery, he mentions that, on one occa- 
sion, while he stood listening to a sermon, 
the preacher pointed to him as being able 
to confirm the genuineness of some crusts 
of bread, brought, it was pretended, from 
our Lord’s own table. He confesses, how- 
ever, that though he was shocked at its 
utterance, he allowed the falsehood to pass 
uncontradicted. Guibert also tells a story 
which shows that the sanctity of relics was 
sometimes disregarded. It was then the 
custom to hawk about those of special 
value from place to place, in order to 
stimulate the gifte of the faithful. Certain 
priests of the Church of Laon ventured to 
cross to England with their treasures, con- 
sisting of pieces of the Blessed Virgin’s 
petticoat, of the sponge used by our Lord 
at Calvary, and of the True Cross. In one 
town they were particularly successful, 
collecting numerous and costly offerings. 
An Englishman, who was standing in front 
of the church where they were “‘on view,” 
said to a companion: 

Come! let us have a drink.” 

“T bave no money,” rejoined the other. 

“T will make sure of some,” exclaimed 
the firat speaker. 

** How so?” 

“TI have observed,” said the other, ‘‘ that 
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these priests, by dint of their lies and in- 
ventions, have extracted large sums of [ 
money from the credulous. I intend that, 
in one way or another, they shall pay for 
our good cheer.” 

Thus speaking, he passed into the church, 
and while affecting to kiss the relics most 
reverently, contrived to press his lips on 
the coins heaped up in front of them, and 
to take into his mouth a good haul. Then, 
retiring, he joined his companion, 

“ Now for a drink! I have more cash 
than would sufficeto make bothof us drunk.” 

‘How on earth did you manage it, 
when, only a few minutes ago, you hadn’t 
& penny to your name!” 

‘IT had the pluck,” replied the rascal, 
“to tike up a mouthful of the large sums 
given to yonder impostors,” 

‘“I¢ was wrong of you,” said his com- 
rade, ‘to rob the saints.” 

“ Hash, hold your tongue,” whispered 
the offender, “and let us be off to the 
nearest inn.” 

As late, however, as the fifteenth cen- 
tury the rule of relic-worship prevailed. 
At the Council of Basle, in 1439, the 
Cardinal of Arles, in order to invest the 
proceedings with exceptioual solemnity, 
caused all the most famous relics in the 
city to be collected, and after they had 
been carried in procession through the 
streets, to be placed on the vacant seats ; 
and so great was the effect of this peculiar 
device, that when the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit was pronounced, the whole 
assembly burst into tears. 

When Louis the Eleventh of France—the 
strange compound of crime, craft, cowardice, 
daring, superstition and devotion, so 
vividly portrayed by Scott in ‘ Quentin 
Darward "— was seized with his last 
illness and tortured by remorse, he 
gathered around him all the holiest relics 

rocurable, including the holy vial, which 

ad never before been removed from 
Reims since the time (as was believed) of 
Clovis. Pope Sextus sent him a numerous 
collection from Rome; so numerous that 
the Roman ecclesiastics complained of the | 
extent to which he was dennding the city 
of its treasures. The Pope replied, how- 
ever, that he had given away but little, 
and that the King of France had deserved 
well of the Charc 

Almost the last relic of which we hear 
as imported into Europe was that which 
the Sultan Bajazet, in May, 1492, sent as 
a present to Pope Innocent the Eighth—the 
head of the lance which had pierced the 
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Saviour’s side, ‘We havo already heard of 


{ this relic as existing at Paris, Nuremberg, 
f and other places; but this was not a fact 
which troubled the minds of the Pope and 


his Consistory. To this day the Sultanio 
gift is revered as one of the four chief 
relics of Saint Peter’s Church. 

What has become of all those relics, 
and of the jewel-incrusted caskets, reli- 
quaries, and shrines in which they were 

reserved? It is certain that only a 
imited number are now extant. Well, 
the greater portion were swept away in 
the wars which at various epochs have 
devastated the face of Ohristendom, and 
more particularly, in the great wars of the 
Revolution. In England very few sur- 
vived the iconoclasticism of the Reforma- 
tion, Rome, of course, still retains several 


} famous memorials; Cologne has its own 


peculiar property; and Holy Coats still 
exist bothat Tréves and Argenteuil. Naples 
still boasts of the blood of Saint Januarius ; 
Loretto of its Santa Casa or Holy House, 


| carried by angels into Dalmatia from Galilee, 


‘In 1291, and brought to Loretto a few years 
afterwards; and fragments of the True Cross 
are exhibited in many places, It may 
safely be asserted, however,’ that Relic- 


Worship has seen its palmy days and will | la 


never again impose, to any considerable 
extent, on the conscience of mankind. 





THE FIRST HOT WORD. 
‘THE first hot word ; ah! shun it, dear; 
Dread it with fall and wholesome fear. :. 
quivering lips, veil flashing eyes, 
Force taltering tongue to soft replies, 
* Hushed, as if subtle foes were near. 


Since neither the repentant tear, 
Or earnest vow, or hope sincere, 
€an ever fully exorcise 

The first hot word. 


The storm that sweeps the evening skies 
May pass, and morning's sun arise - ‘ 
~ In the blue heavens serene and clear ; 
But the sweet bud we sought to rear, 
Crushed in the verdant grass it lies ; 
So hardly lifé’s best hope it tries, 
( The firat hot word. by, 
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| ap ote, by meary Keene-Adams, 


eq M. *9 
© manuscript of which a fonlowing 
r c t, was found by me 
under circumstances which will become apparent 
coring the progress of the narrative. I found the 
record an interesting one; but then I looked ‘at it 
chiefly from ‘a professional point of view. The 
re ae pe all poe bors to with me 

re rom further preface, e statement 
has no formal heading. ] 


MY physician has requested me to put 
in writing a short ahd‘ simple account of 
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my experience, This he has desired me to 
do, partly to satisfy his own curiosity, 
which, like that of a good many other 
people, was considerably exercised on the 
subject, and partly to find some cocupation 
forme. I have no objection to do what he 
asks. I shall neither add any theories or 
opinions of my own, nor conceal any part 
of what actually occurred. If I devote a 
‘few lines to describing my manner of life, 
it is only that the strange facets which. I 
have to ses down may be more: r 

understood. - 

I wish.to say at the outset, that I am 
not, and nevet have been a spiritnalist; 
nora believer in meamerism, animal mag- 
netism, odic foree, or anything of that sort. 
My experience has no. relation to delnsions 
of that kind, Nor am I in any way super- 
stitious. Some of the phenomena whieh 
have come under my notice would pro 
bably have excited in most people super- 
stitious terrors, It was not so with 
me. I remained throughout completely 
master of myself, for the simple reason 
that I know perfectly well that these 
phenomena were due to natural causes, 
and were capable of explanation accord- 
ing to undiscovered but simple natanl 

wa 


I admit, however, that I have all my 
life been something of a recluse. Left an 
orphan at a very early age, I was brought 
up by an uncle; or rather he permitted 
me to occupy one or two rooms in the 
great dreary house in which he lived. As 
soon as I left the nursery, my education 
was entrusted to the curate of the parish, 
an excellent man, a scholar, and a gentle. 
man, but ‘one who was emphatically not a 
man of the world, and therefore, perhaps, 
not the best person to be the sole com-.. 
panion of a shy and sensitive creature like 
myself. - I have since thought that it 
would have been ‘better had I been seat 
to school. However, I lived at Garston. 
Hall antil I was five‘and-twenty years of' 
age; and then, some tiresome legal for- 
malities -(inclading sundry interviews: with 
high fanctionariés) having been concluded, : 
my uncle put the in possession ‘of my house: 
at St. Aidan’s (to-whieh I intend returning 
as soon as this manuscript is finished); 
handed me a bundle of bonds, vouchers, 
and the like, together witha banker's 
pass-book and a cheque-book; requested 


‘me to sign my name at the foot of a deed’ 


called a Release; shook hands with me.: 
and wished me good-day, exactly as if I 


‘had been 4 visitor who -had come down to 
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the Hall on business and. had stayed over- 
nig 

pride, more than my affections, was 
hurt at this cool conduct; but I said 
nothing, and betook myself at once to my 
new home. 

St. Aidan’s, as everybody knows, is a 
watering-place on the coast of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, which is pee es 
be fashionable, My house, absurdly called 
The Dingle, a mile and a half to the 
north of the town, not far from the sea- 
shore. It was smal], old, and gloomy, 
being closely surrounded by trees, I soon 
got used to it, however; and I refused to 
listen to those who said that I ought to 
have the woods thinned, so as to admit 
more light and air to my dwelling. 

The sombre appearance of the place 
euited my idiosyncrasy, and accorded with 
my habit of mind, which always had a 
tendency to melancholy. I loved, too, to 
wander under the dark shade of the trees 
on & symmer noon, or, better atill, to sit 
_ by my parlour fire and hear them moaning 
and shrieking like creatures in pain, through 
a long winter's evening. 

ae Dingle, my sole companion was 
an old -woman, who acted as housekeeper 
and factotum. A gardener came now and 
then. The stables were shut up and 
deserted. My time was occupied in reading, 
chiefly books on psychology and physio- 
logy, and in the dangerous but delight. 

amusement of day-dream or reverie. 
Many a time have I spent hours in my 
little study, or in summer sitting on a 
bench in my old-fashioned garden, in a 
atate of semi-unconscionsness, while my 
fancy led me by the hand and took me be- 
yond the r barrier which separates this 
dull world of ours from “ faery land forlorn,” 

Among a number of miscellaneous 
volumes I had sent to me, I lighted upon a 
copy of a book, famous,.I believe, in its 
day, though now but little esteemed— 
Abereromby on, The Intellectual Powers, 
The good old doctor: there discusses some 
eases of the curious nervous disease which! 
produces spectral illusions. In one case, 
I remember, the patient was haunted by 
the apparition of a littl old woman in a 
red cloak ; in another the imaginary ghost 
took the form of a dog which so closely 
resembled a real animal, that the gentle- 

to whom it belonged was sometimes 
obliged to touch it with his stick, in order 
to satisfy himself that it was not a living 
and breathing animal, | 

About this time I slso came upon a 
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curious tale of a portrait-painter; who - 
possessed the faculty of imagination in so 
atrong a degree, that he did not need to 
trouble his sitters to remain in his studio 
more than half an hour. After gazing at 
the face and form of his visitor for that 
length of time, putting a line or two on 
the canvas as he did so, he could conjure 
up that person's appearance at will, and 
complete the portrait at his ease, working 
from the which his 
memory suppli 

I well remember the time when it first 
occurred to me to try whether such a 
power could not be cultivated. It was 
the night after a sultry August day. The 
moonlight streamed on the tangled shrubs 
and grass-grown walks of the garden, 
as I sat there epjoying the cool night air. 
I was in a curiously excited, restless state 
of mind. I had been paying a necessary 
visit that day to the neighbouring town of 
St. Aidan’s—a thing I always hated doing, 
especially in the summer, when the streeta 
were swarming with visitors. I hurried 
through these crowds of well-dressed, self- 
sufficient, foolish, staring people; and did 
not think myself safe from them tili I had 
reached the stile leading to my own fields. 
I generally felt restless and ill at ease after 
one of these visits to the town ; but on that 
evening of which I speak, I had a special 
cause for excitement. 

Awong other places, I had called ata book- 
seller's, and on leaving the shop I. met 
face to face in the doorway a girl—a girl 
of surpassing and beauty. A com- 
monplace incident, truly ; bat.it: was not 
commonplace to me. I stood aside to let 
her pass, and she thanked me with a smile 
—ah! what sunlight on an April morning 
could seem so bright? Her hair and eye- 
brows were dark, but her complexion 
was pure white, She was rather thin. 
The colour of her eyes—I do not know. 

After leaving the shop I felt that 
I must see her once more. Yielding to' 
the impulse, I went back to the shop. She 
was still there, and to my inward disgust 
the tradesman, recognising in me a regular 
customer, left ‘her and came over to the 
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inary form 


-other pide of the shop to know what I 


wanted. I did not dare to do more than 
steal a hasty glance at the lady’s face; 


-but in that instant I had engraved her. 


features on my memory, After I left the: 
shop for the second time her face haunted : 
me. I had never seen it before, and I was 
qnite aware that there was but a small 
probability that I would ever see it again ; 
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yet I knew I had it for a possession as 
long as I should live. I felt that this girl 
belonged to me, in a sense, in virtue of the 
homage I paid her. 

As I sat in the moonlit garden, it 
occurred to me to try whether I could not 
imitate the artist of whom I had read, 
and coax my eyes to recall the form and 
lineaments of the girl whose image filled 
my mind. I summoned up all my powers, 
fixed my gaze on the vacant space at the 
end of the bench on which I was sitting, 
and tried to imagine that she was actually 
seated there, I set myself to picture the 
pale face, the dusky hair, the pose of the 
head and neck. There, I said to myself, 
her arm would rest on the elbow of the 
garden-seat, there her dress—— 

It came ! 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, as if my efforts 
at recalling and picturing the image had 
nothing to do with it, the sweet vision was 
before my eyes | 

For some minutes I sat silent, revelling 
in the possession of my treasure, afraid to 
speak or move, lest the phantom should 
fade away for ever. I was well aware that 
what I saw was purely the creation of my 
own fancy, a spectral illusion like those 
mentioned by Dr. Abercromby. Bat it 
was delightful to have it by me. The 
likeness to the original was perfect. The 
image almost seemed as if it would move 
and speak, and I liked to fancy that it 
actually did, but for the most part it 
remained perfectly still. 

As I sat there entranced, I heard on the 
gravel the footeteps of my housekeeper, 
who was bringing me my second supply of 
tea—a beverage of which I am very fond. 

I allowed her to approach in silence, 
marking, in the meantime, the wonderful 
solidity and lifelikeness, as well as the 
grace, of the apparition I had conjured 
up for my companion. When the old 
dame drew near, I placed my elbows 
on my knees, and dropped my head in my 
hands, as if I were half asleep. 

* Tea, Morrison?” I said, without look- 
ing up ; “offer some to the lady.” 

‘“‘The lady, sir? What lady %” 

“Why, here—ob, I suppose I mu:t 
have been dreaming.” 

Mrs. Morrison was used to my little 
eccentricities, and did not trouble herself 
to reply. But I knew now that my new 
companion was invisible to all but myself, 
that it was no ghost that haunted me, but 
a simple natural illusion, To my chagrin, 
however, when I looked for it once more it 
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had vanished. One could have fancied 
that my gentle visitant had taken offanc 
at hearing herself thus spoken of—doubted, 
put to the test as it were—and had chosen 
voluntarily to withdraw herself. 

But many times after this the vision of 
this pale, sweet-faced girl came to chee | | 
my loneliness; I grew to expect her appew. 
ance, and even began to hold conversation 
with her. 

It was towards the end of the month 
that I met this lady in the flesh for ths 
second time. I was walking along th 
cliff, as I often did at an hour when th 
bustling noisy population of St. Aidan 
were otherwise engaged, when I heard s 
faint cry from the beach below. Loo 
over the edge, I saw that tho tide 
swept over what was a bank of dry gravel 
an hour before, and had now drawn new 
the foot of the cliff, and in the naroyv 
space between the water and the rockss 
girl was sitting with a. folded easel a 
artist’s umbrella beside her. Even at thi! 
distance I knew her. 

I found a way down the cliffs; a wiy 
which she managed to climb, with my help 
Daring those precious minutes she wu 
mine, not in fancy alone, but in flesh and 
blood. When we reached St. Aidan'sw 
were already friends. Her name, she tli 
me, wasIda. I forget the surname—its 
of no consequence. 

From that time I lived only in the ex. 
pectation of meeting her again, and I did 
meet her often. I supposed that her 
friends did not object, but I never troubled 
myself about them. 

All those happy weeks that came to 
ere the summer ended, I wooed Ida fe 
my bride. Daring our long conversation 
I opened my mind and my heart to her— 
told her, even, that I could conjare up be 
image at will. 

“Nay, more,” I said to her one day, “! 
can imagine that I see an image of mysell. 

‘Of yourself!” she echoed, “Hor 
perfectly horrible !” 

“Not at all,” I replied, “I think t 
most interesting.” 

Interesting !—yes, in a way. Bat © 
eerie, so uncanny. I should die of fright 
if such a thing should happen to me.” 

*‘ Nonsense |” I cried. ‘Don’t you s 

pene of yourself every time you 
ook into a mirror? The apparitions I sa 
telling you of are purely creations of 
brain, produced by the imagination acting 
asa stimulus to the optic nerves. The 
are as far removed from ‘the superns 
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to uso the ordinary foolish term, as your 
own image refl»cted in a looking-glass.” 
“T know—of course,” said Ida; “but 
it seems very odd, very. I don’t want to 
think of such things ;” adding, a moment 
afterwards: “How did you manage to 


produce such a spectre? Were you not 
afraid ?” 


“Well, to tell the truth, I did feel 
rather like Frankenstein for a moment or 
two,” I replied; “but that feeling soon 
wore off, You see I have long been ac- 
customed to argue and dispate with myself 
as with a separate being. I often talk to 
myself.” 

“ A very bad habit,” interrupted Ida. 

“A very innocent one,” I replied. ‘I 
like to amuse myself by pitting the lower 
part of my being against the higher, to see 
which will win.” 

“Which does win?” she asked. 

“Oh, sometimes one, sometimes the 
other. Sometimes I subdue my inclina- 
tions ; sometimes my inclination—my in- 
ferior as the schoolmen call it — 
masters me. Well, it occurred to me one 
day while I was holding an argument with 
myself, that I might try to project an 
image of myself into the air so that I 
might seem to be disputing with a real 
person, I got a mirror and persisted in 
thinking that I saw the reflection trans- 
ferred from it——” 

“Ob, Luke,” she oried, “stop! It 
seems so strange; almost wicked |” 

T laughed. 

* You don’t seem to comprehend that it 
is all a trick, a weakness, probably, of one 
of the nerves leading to the eye, or per- 
haps of that part of the brain through 
which we see. In my case, an unusual 
excitement of the nerve may produce this 
result, Is may be an unusual phenomenon, 
but it is a perfectly natural one.” 

“I'm glad I cannot see myself except in 
& looking-glass |” cried Ida. 

“' It was some time,” I continued, “ before 
I succeeded in getting a spectral illusion 
of the kind I wanted; but at length one 
night, after taking a large quantity of 
strong tea, I did find that I could seo a 
dim and shadowy figure resembling myself 
seated opposite to me, Now I can call it 
up whenever I will; and sometimes— 
sometimes it visits me even when I do not 
teally desire its presence.” 

“ Perhaps you really do desire it in 
spite of yourself,” said Ida; and I was 
startled by the truth of the remark 

‘7 dare say you are right,” I replied, 
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‘So you have a dual self ¢” 

“Tt almost seems so; for in all our die- 
cussions and contests I take, of course, the 
better part—the side of my superior 
nature. This spectral illusion—this no- 
thing, this figment of my brain and nerves, 
is the shadowy impersonation of my lower 
nature,” 

‘Does it ever seem to speak?” asked 
my companion, in an awestruck whisper. | 

‘‘T speak for it,” I replied. I did not 
care to add that I had sometimes fancied 
—it was the purest fancy, of course—that 
I heard a word or two, ora laugh, in a 
tone that seemed an echo of my own. 

 And—does it move ?” 

*T am not sure that it cannot move, Of 
course it altogether depends on whether I 
wish to imagine ét moving or at rest; but 
generally, like the image of yourself, when 
I seo it, it is at rest.” 

At this point, Ida called for my judge- 
ment upon a blue and brown aection of 
paint on her canvas, which, from the sur- 
roundings, I thought was intended to 
represent either a fragment of jelly-fish or 
a sunset; and our conversation took an- 
other direction. 

For some reason, which I never fally 
understood, Ida did not seem to care that 
I should present myself at the house of 
her aunt (s:wealthy widow, I believe). 
with whom she lived. We continued, 
after our engagement, to meet either on the 
cliffs or on some retired spot on the beach ; 
regularly, at every interview, appointing a 
time and place for our next meeting. 

One Tuesday evening—it was a wintry 
night towards the end of November—I 
received a note from Ida. I knew it must 
be from her, though I had never seen her 
handwriting before. Who else was there 
to write tome? We had not met for two 
days; and I was looking forward, with 
the keonest delight, to seeing her on the 
morrow. My disappointment, therefore, 
was bitter, when, eagerly opening her letter, 
I found that it contained nothing bat a 
trivial excuse for not keeping our tryst 
on the following day. I had carried my 
letter into the garden, so that I might 
read it in perfect seclusion ; and I paced 
the sombre walk between the garden and 
the plantation in a mood of jealous irrita- 
tion for some minutes, When I had at 
length reasoned myself out of this temper, 
I fell into a state of deep dejection. It 
was in vain that I told myself that the 
incident meant nothing; a foreboding of 
evil filled my heart. 
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‘I thought of the proverbial fickleness of 
the sex; and for the time I gave myself 
up to believe the worst of them. 

‘Bat Ida—she is different,” whispered 
my good angel in my ear, 

My only answer to the appeal was a 
low mocking laugh—a laugh which was 
immediately echoed from the wood beside 
which I was walking. For the moment I 
was thrilled with superstitious dread. The 
sound was a facsimile, a replica of my 
own laugh. ButJI soon recovered myself, 
Surely, I said to myself, it would be odd 
if there were such a thing as an aural as 
well as an optical illusion! Could one 
imagine sounds till one actually heard 
them? The thing was evidently possible. 
I had been deceived by a figment of my 
own morbid fancy in the world of sound, 
as I habitually allowed or compelled my 
fancy to deceive me in the realm of sight. 
Yet I peered among the trees to see 
whether I could discover any one who 
might have been laughing at or with me; 
and—doubtless it was purely a trick -of 
the imagination—it seemed to me that I 
could catch sight of a dim, unsubstantial 
form, strangely resembling my own out- 
ward appearance, gliding from shadow to 
shadow among the trees. 

On the following day my humour led 
me to go as usual to the place where I had 
been in the habit of meeting Ida, It was 
a melancholy visit. Every rock, every 
bush, spoke to me of her. I fled from 
the spot, not caring which direction I 
- took. I had reached a lonely part of 
the sea-shore, when sharply turning a 
rocky promontory, I came upon Ida face 
_ to face. . 

She was not alone. A man was with 
her—a man tall, and strong, and hand- 
some—but I did not waste a second look 
upon him. My eyes were fixed on the 
girl, who clang with both hands to. her 
companion’s arm. There must have been 
something atrange and wild in my looks, 
for Ida neither smiled nor bowed. She 
only gazed at me with staring, frightened 
eyes, and I did not accost her. 

With feverish impatience I waited for 
our next meeting. It came; and the first 
moments I spent with Ida told me that I 
had lost her. Even now I do not dare to 
‘recall the anguish that pierced my heart, 
.a8 she told me, with an affectation of 
carelessness, that she wished to break off 
our engagement. She had acted hastily, 
she said, and inconsiderately. We were 
not well suited for each other—I would 


soon find some one more worthy of me 
than she was—and so forth. 

‘Who was that man I met walking 
with you two days ago?” I asked, sternly, 
She turned pale, and made no reply, 

“Your new sweetheart? Or 
an a pe $” 

er pallor gave way to an indignant 
blush. I did Ot listen. to what she said 
in answer. I saw that I was right. I had 
been fooled—taken up as one takes up 
a novel to while away an idle hour with it, 
and then throw it away. Now that shoe 
had no more occasion for me I was 
dropped, like a thing of no value. What 
did this girl, happy in her now conquest, 
care for my broken heart ? 

When I left her I felt like a aoul that 
had been turned away from the gate of 
Paradise, I could not rest. I continually 
haunted the shore and the cliffs, that I 
might catch a passing glimpse of her, to 
assuage the thirst that raged within me. 
Often : saw her—the same man always by 

aide. 

Weeks passed ; and winter succeeded to 
summer almost at a bound. Some changs 
must: have occurred in the arrangements 
of the household of which Ida was a 
member. I saw her no more openly om 
the sands; but constant watching made 
me aware that sho still met her new lover 
in secret—met him, good heavens! in the 
very epot which had been sacred to our love. 

It was at this time that the idea of 
revenging myself on my faithless love 
first entered my brain, It had not occurred 
to me before. Then I could only snffer; 
now I longed to make her suffer too. 

I knew it; and I hated myself, hated 
and despised myself, for entertaining the 
wish ; yet I cherished it. 

One night, after waiting long in the 
chill November mist that I might see the 
flutter of her dress as she passed swiftly 
homeward from the trysting-place, the 
black thought came into my mi 
suppose I were to watch for her as she 
paszes the corner of the cliffs, clasp her in 
my arms, and leap over tho. ipice 
That would be sweet—sweoet to know that 
we died together, that she should never 
live to be another’s bride ! . 

I revelled in the thought for a few 
moments, Then I put it from me, Tt 
returned. J rejected it again. It came 
back once more. 

Three days, I knew, must pass before 
the lovers would meet again. I dreaded 
the coming of the day. The time would 
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be two hours after dusk. What if I 
-should feel impelled to carry out my 
‘revenge? I determined to go to sleep 
until the fatal hour should be past. 
to make the matter sure, I would take a 
| dose of opium. 
Going upstairs in the dim and ghostly 
, moonlight, I threw open my bedroom win- 
dow and leaned out. A silenco like the 
‘silence of a sepulchre lay around me 
Not a whisper of wind stirred the dark 
branches of the pines. 
| And then, suddenly, the temptation fell 
on me again, like a bolt from the infernal 
pit. I trembled, withdrew from the win- 
dow, and covered my face with my hands. 
I tried to pray—the words would not come. 
I tried to sink into the attitude of prayer 
—my knees would not bend. : 
Thea, springing to my feet, I resolved 
to master the demon that was shaking my 
-gouL JI rushed to the door, locked it, and 
threw the key out of the window. It 
fel], with a sharp clang; and I knew that 
it had strack against an iron garden-seat 
whieh stood in the avenue, at some little 
distance, ; 
Then a new expedient occurred to me— 
suppose I out of the window, 
alighted on the top of a tool-house, that 
_gtood beneath, and made my way to the 
seashore? I remembered that I had clam- 
'bered into the house by that way on one 
occasion, when I had come 
and had found my housekeeper 
the house shut up. If I had 
come in by that way, it would be easy to 
it, 
Shatting the window with a beng, I 
went to my medicine cupboard, powred out 
a dose of laudanum, drank it: off, and 
threw myself on the bed. 
There I lay, unable to. sleep. Perhaps 
I had taken too little of the drug. At 
rate, I felt as one benumbed; and yet 
my fancy was morbidly. alive. J began 
to wonder whether J was alone, I turned, 
and in a-half-dazed state looked across 
toward the window.. And there—merci- 
ful Heaven !—I aaw sitting on the window- 
seat, distinct in the moonlight, the very 
image and figure of myself | 

It was I—my second self—or yather the 

spectre, the optical illusion which I had 
often amused myself by creating. It sat 
with its head between its hands, just as I 
myself had sat, an hour before. And as I 
watched it, I trembled. : 

There was nothing surprising in the fact 

that my. optic nerves and tha delicate 


i 
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organs of the eyes, excited, and not soothed 
to sleep, by the opium, should be capable 
of presenting me with an image of myself. 


And| The thing had often happened to me 


before; but never had I shrunk from the 
phantom as I shrank now. What if it 
should lift ite head and look at me? What 
if it should renew the temptation I 
dreaded? Was that I myself, sitting with 
hidden face’ Did I merely imagine that 
I was lying in bed ? 


When I awoke the wintry sun was 
sending a cold radiance through my room. 
I sprang up, dressed myself, and then, 
leaping from the window, I picked up the } 
key of my door, with a smile at the weak- 
ness I had exhibited the night before. I 
felt strenger, better than I had done for 
some time, 

The morning passed as usual. In the 
afternoon my housekeeper brought me my 
tea; and as she placed the teapot on the 
table I noticed that her face was big with. 
news. 

“Sach a terrible thing, sir, has happened 
on the West Oliff! A young was 
missing from her home last night, and in 
the morning they found her lying at the 
foot.of the rocks quite dead. She must 
have gone out alone and fallen over; but” 
—in a terrified whisper—“ some do say the 
police think some one pushed her over the 


g°. 

‘Hs, ba, hai” My langhter sounded 
dreadful to the old woman, I dare say ; but 
I was only yielding to the uncontrollable 
impulse we all have to smile at moments 
when levity would be indscent, and think- 
ing, at the same moment, how odd was the 
coincidence in point of time between the 
struggle I had undergone on the preceding 
evening and the accident itself. 

I could see, however, that my house. 


-keeper was shocked, and I hastened to say: 


“Don’t look a0 grave, Mrs. Morrison. It 
is yery dreadfal for the poor y lady, 
no doubt, and for her friends ; but I could 
not help laughing at the folly of: the police 
in imagining that some one had pushed the 
girlover. Whocould have wished toinjure | 
her? Why, it would have been murder !” 
‘Trae enough, sir,” answered Mra, 
Morrison ; ‘and to my mind any one as 
did it must be a devil. in the shape of a 
man.” With these words, and a rather 
impertinent look at me, the old woman left 
the room, | 
{ felt that I must go and see the spot 
where she had fallen, not to see the-—— 
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I could not bear that. That must have 


{ been removed long ago. I went down at 


once to the sea-shore, but a crowd of 
peo; io hid gathered round the place, and 
after a hurried glance down the cliff I 
retired, determining to return when night 
had driven those idle busybodies indoors. 
Having returned h>me, I went upstairs, 
and happening to go into my bedroom, I 
noticed that the suit of tweeds which I had 


| worn the day before were marked all over 


with greenish mould. It was another 
curious coincidence. Had I been, by some 
absurd freak of fortune, accused of having 
caused poor Ida’s death, would not some 
say that I had soiled my clothes by leaving 
my room by the window at night? They 
might call it, in their legal jargon, “ cir- 
cumetantial evidence.” Ha, ha! I got a 
brush and made short work of the circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Night came, the moon arose, and I went 
down to the cliff I was alone How 
softly the water lapped upon the stones far 
below ! And it was here—yes, it was here. 
There were the marks of a struggle on 
that spot of ground fenced off -by the 
police. How brightly the moon’s rays lit 
up the dark water out there! When had 
I seen it shining just in that way? Not so 
long ago. I was waiting for some one I: 
was like adream; but I could not recall it. 

I went home, and slept as usual. 

Io the morning, when I went down- 
stairs, a policoman met me in the hall. 
He followed me into the sitting-room. I 
sat down, and he stood opposite me, 
speaking of the accident which they said 
had happened to Ida. He seemed to think 
I was mixed up in it. 

‘ What's that you have in your hand, 
sir?” he asked, suddenly; and darting 


1 forward, he took from me something which 


I had drawn from my pocket, and had 
been absently twining round my fingers. 
I looked at it without much interest, but 
he seemed to think it of great importance. 
Is was only a fragment of stuff, such as 
women’s dresses are made of, I remember 
Ida used to wear dresses of that sort of 
material ; but of course it could not pos- 
sibly have belonged to her or I should not 
have let him have it, 

That very day he took me to see the 
magistrates, and they actually sent me to 
prison. 

My trial has not come off yet—or rather 
it did come off and was postponed. I 


1 have come here to wait until the assizes 


come round again. It seems a long, long 
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time. I believe they have forgotten me, 
or else they have bribed the superintendent 
to detain me. Sometimes I think 
mean to keep me here always—alwayr— 
always, 

But I know now who pushed my der. 
ling over the cliff, down among the cruel 
stones—it was that fiend in my own shape 
that I saw sitting by the window in the 
moonlight, 
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It was a hot afternoon in Jaly, and 
Catherine Maidment had walked nearly 
two miles but she did not look hot, She 
was standing under a large spreading yev- 
tree which grew outs'de a farm-housa 
There were two of them in the farm-hous 
garden, and they were cut into fantastic 
shapes resembling enormous birds, Ths 
is to say, a hundred years before they had, 
perhaps, to the designer's fancy, ressmbled 
birds; but now, with the cutting an 
trimming of many generations of tenant 
of the farm, the resemblance had neatly 
ceased, and only grotesqueness remained 
But they gave a thick, impenetrable shade 
and this was the reason why Catheri 
Maidment had chosen the large one under 
which to take her stand. ~ 

Facing her, in his shirt-sl-eves, with his 
hat off and lying on a bench which mo 
round the thick trunk of the tree, stood 
the tenant of the farm. He was a man of 
about fifty, with a face which at the mo 
ment expressed nothing so clearly as per: 
plexity—the perplexity of a slow mind 
which is struggling to be diplomatic Hs 
held his sad in his right hand sod 
applied it erratically to the few woeds in 
the gravel path, as if to assist his thought, 
while he said, slowly : 

‘Well; Miss Maidment, I did say somt- 
thing of that sort, now I come to think of 
it. But I don’t remember anything % 
clear as a fortnight bein’ named betwew 
me and your brother.” 

“A fortnight from the thirtieth of Jans, 
he told you, Mr. Roberts,” Catherme 
Maidment answered. 

Mr. Roberts moved his spud’ more 
meditatively instead of speaking, and 
Maidment looked at him, resting her 
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on the handle of her sunshade meanwhile, 
It was a sma’! hand, but it held the carved 
wooden ring in a firm grasp, and though 
she was wearing loose soft gloves it was 
easy to see that its shape was firm and 
decided. The same decision expressed 
itself in her upright pose—ehe did not 
move or alter her position in the most 
trifling manner as she looked at Mr. 
Roberts and waited for him t> speak again. 
Either something in her eyes compelled 
him to try, or his mind was struck with 
an idea which he hoped might prove usefal 
and gain him his point, for he suddenly left 
off the contest he had waged with a strug- 
ee plant, and said, abruptly : 
* Bat look at my losses, Mies Maidment! 
You know I lost two heifers only last 
month, Young and promisin’, both. And 
this very week as we are in, I’ve had to 
sell heli my long corn-rick at a loss. And 
I’ve had a considerable outlay this spring 
ore 


with extra hands I’ve took on. 
claims than I can say, there is ” 

“ This is doubtless very reasonable, Mr. 
Roberta, but it does not affect the fact 
that the rent is the first and most important 
claim, and must be met.” 

The curious contrast between the lust 
words themselves and the womanly voice 
that spoke them, increased, instead of 
detracting from, their insistant emphasis. 
Mr. Roberts seemed to feel the emphasis, 
for he said, in a tone less aggressively 
injared and more accommodating : 

‘Mr, Maidment will give me time yet, 
perhaps ? 99 

“ Ho will give you until the end of this 
week, Mr, Ruberte.” 

** The end of this week? I:’s Tuesday 
now, and how am I to raise that money in 
five days?” 

‘That is your own affair, Mr. Roberta. 
All I say is that it must be paid.” 

“*Sarely—another fortnight—or even a 
month, Miss Maidment? If Mr. Maid- 
ment would give me till harvest, now ?” 

‘*My brother has Mr. Stewart-Carr’s 
intereats to consider, Mr. Roberts; surely 
you understand this? He cannot extend 
the time,” 

Miss Maidment raised her head a little 
more. She had been facing the man be- 
fore her steadily, all the time she spoke, 
but there was a little added air of firmness 
about this small movement which had an 
unconscious effect on Mr. Roberts's will, 
He gave up the struggle all at once, planted 
his spad firmly into the gravel, and said, 
with the air of a man wh 
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conquered, ia determined to look as if 
victory were his own : 

‘* Very well, Mias Maidment. Business 
is business, of course. You can tell Mr. 
Maidment he shall have the money by 
Saturday. Though how I am to find 
it——” he added, relapsing into his form-r 
tone quickly. 

Bat Catherine Maidment took not the 
smallest notice of the last words. 

‘‘By Saturday,” she said. ‘ You will 
not mind, Mr. Roberts, giving me a written 
memorandum to that effect % 

Mr. Roberts gazed at her for a moment, 
then, feeling eonfusedly both that he had 
not arranged things so well as he intended, 
and that Fate was especially hard on him 
in giving him Miss Maidment to cope with, 
turned with a gesture he intended to be 
taken for acquiescence, and said, brusquely: 

‘* Will you come in the house and see 
my wife while I see to it, or stay out here, 
Miss Maidment *” 

‘‘T’sl wait here, please. I must get back 
at once,” she answered, ‘ Another day I 
shall hope to come and see Mrs. Roberts.” 

Mr. R >berts turned, and went down the 
box-bordered path that led to the farm- 
house, The summer afternoon sun was 
shining on the windows, and the bees 
were hard at work in the carnations and 
mignonette that grew on each side of the 
box, and in the large orange lilies which 
grew in a little cluster on Catherine Maid- 
ment’s right hand. 

There was no sound as she waited there 
but the low humming of the bees, and the 
note of a bird, which came, softened by 
distance, from a spinney near. 

Miss Maidment listened to it for ‘a 
minute, and a little smile began to break 
over her face—a amile of remembrance. 
It was the curious, monotonous note of a 
greenfinch, and she remembered how, as a 
child, she had always called it and thought 
of it as ‘‘a lonely bird,” because its note 
was so much more plaintive than any 
other. And the thought brought back for 
a moment her childis days and feelings. 

Bat the smile faded, and she gave one 
short, quick sigh as Mr. Ruberts came out 
of the house and up the gravel walk 
towards her again. 

* Hore it is, Miss Msidment,” he said, as 
he reached her, holliing out a sheet of 
paper, “Ivll be all right, tell Mr. Maid- 
ment. Not but what my word's as good, 
if I'd once given it. However, there's no 
doubt he’s right to be particular. But Mr. 


0, because he is ' S:ewart-Carr himself couldn’t be more so. 
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However, that’s as it should be, you're 
: . 99 : 


Miss Maidment took the paper, and 
held out her hand. ' 

‘Good day, Mr. Roberts,” she said. “I 
tnust be getting back at once.” 

‘Good day, Miss Maidment,” he an- 
swered. . 

And however aggrieved he might have 
felt at having had his will thwarted by a 
woman, he gave no outward sign of it, and 
opened the garden gate for her, if awk- 
wardly, yet as courteously as any gontle- 
man could have done; and she passed out 
of it into the white, dusty road. 

Catherine Maidment was very pretty. 


Though the word pretty is always more or | sig 


leas inadequate when used to describd any 
/ personality possessing character, yet the 
word beautiful would have been less fitting 
| still. She was not beautifal. Women, 
in speaking of her, were often wont to call 
' her unusual, and perhaps the vague term 
conveyed the clearest definition possible of 
‘her. She was neither short nor tall; her 
figure, however, was so slight that she was 
generally spoken of and thought of as a 
small woman. She was very dark, with a 
_ broad, white forehead, and clear, delicate 
features, the character of which seemed to 
be all aecentuated and defined by her small, 
, pointed chin. She had dark, well-marked, 
, straight eyebrows, and eyes that were 
always a surprise when she lifted them ; 
' for, instead of the brown or black eyes 
. which ought to have gone with her dark 
colouring, she had grey ones. They were 
‘ large and wide-opened, and in some moods 
of hers their soft grey colour looked almost 
blue. Her hair was a curious dark brown, 
nearly black, with lighter shades here and 
, there of a reddish colour. It was very 
‘wavy and abundant, and was not hidden 
even by the large shady black hat she wore. 
' She had glanced at her watch as sho left 
the -farm-house, and walked away now 
very quickly, with rapid, even steps. She 
,8ighed very sharply, once or twice, and 
-her face did not alter at all, nor lose the 
firm, decided expression it had worn in 
Mr. Roberts’ garden. Saddenly she turned 
.aside.from the road towards a stile which 
‘led into a field. She got over the stile 
:quickly, and was preparing to crows the 
,field at the same rapid pace when a small 
‘stifled sound arrested her -attention. It 
-was the sound of a little frightened sob. 
,On the grass at the corner of the stile was 
‘a little heap, which resolved itaelf into a 
small boy, with a miserable, tear-stained 
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little face. Catherine Maidment’s facg 
changed quickly and entirely as she looked 
at him. All the decision and firmness lef 
it, and it grew suddenly soft, with s 
sympathetic look of interest. 

‘What in the world is the matte, 
Tommy ?” she said, cheerily. “Why area's 
you at home at tea?” 

‘‘Me and another boy’s been playing 
cricket,” said the small boy, sobbing, “and 
I’ve fell off tho stile and hurted my foot 
I can’t get home and I can’t walk no-more.” 

Tommy’s sobs redoubled as he reached 
the crisis of his short tale, bat they wen 
not so hopeless, and a wonderfal look of 
relief had come to the small face at the 
ht of Miss Maidment. fi 
Oan’t walk!” she said, ‘Why, Tommy, 
you little goose, what have .you done!” 
She knelt down beside. him, and vey 
tenderly touched and felt the small swollen 
ankle presented for inspection. Seeing 
once that the child had sprained it, sh 
rose again quickly. ‘“QOome along, Tomny,’ 
she said. ‘It will soon be well again, bat 
youd better not walk on it now. You 
hold my sunshade ; I’m going to carry you 
home.” Following up her words with s 
quick gesture, she stooped and picked op 
the small boy, whose woebegone little face 
now wore a faint smile at this unexpected 
and delightfal way out of his trouble. 

She walked almost as quickly with thi 
burden in her arms as she had done befor, 
and in less than ten minutes Tommy wu 
handed to his mother, who, with a of 
neighbours round her, cheerfally forsboding 
the worst possible end to Tommy, wu 
watching for him from a cottage door. 

‘t Lor’, Miss Maidment,” she said, as she 
took him from Miss Maidment’s arm, 
“you've never carried him from the Elms 
stile! He'll have made your arms ache 
dreadfal. But I do take it kind of you 
Excuse my bein’ so free as to say it, bot 
it’s like you to do it. There isn’t many # 
would.” 

Catherine Maidment only smiled, and 
with a promise to his mother to come and 
see Tommy, and a few words of 
about the sprain, she said good-night, and 
walked away up tho village street. 

The street in question was very short, 
consisting principally of scattered seen ys 
and Catherine Maidment soon reached itv 
limite, and turned in at a large entranc- 
gate on her left hand. It was an imposing 
looking entrance with a pretty lodge jas 
within it, and beyond were the spreading 
trees of a large park. 
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There were children playizig in the 
pretty garden at the lodge. Oatherine 
Maidment nodded to them with a smile as 
she passed, and walked still quicker on the 


aoft tarf till she came to a narrow gravel 
drive branching off the main road to the 
right. She turned down this and reached, 
almost directly, a narrow white house. It 
_was picturesque, architecturally, being built 
in the fashion of two hundred years ago. 
Its windows were mullioned, its door 
hada heavy stone door-frame. If all the 
grey stone front had been carefully painted 
‘white ‘by .some unappreciative § tenant, 
‘climbing roses, clematis, and ivy had done 
their best to destroy the effect of that 
outrage on taste, 
ter ee opened the door 
went a neat passage, 
into a room on the left hand The room 
was oik-wainscoted ; and furnished, though 
scantily, very epee f Every bit of 
farniture, worn and shabby as it was, bore 
‘the umnistakeable fimprint of constant care 
and good keeping. There was a large 
arm-chair in the window, with a leathern 
‘ covering very worn, but carefully mended, 
:and a mahogany frame that shone with 
polishing, Opposite to this was a Jow wicker 
chafy with bright cushions, Catherine 
Maddment put her hat and gloves aud eun- 
shade into this last, and proceeded to 
make:tho tea, which. stood waiting on the 
table, While she did this, she looked 
round her with a quick look of surprise on 
her face.’ She had not expected to find 
the dining-room empty, and scanned every 
corner for some indication of the reason of 
its exaptiness, She covered up the teapot 
— she had St went to the 
oor, “Margaret,” she: ; Margaret!” 
For answer, another door at the end: of 
the little passage opened, and a woman 
came out—a woman with a curios ‘non: 
descript cap, something between the or- 


thodoz servant’s cap and an-old womans. | 


She had a very plain, hard-featured faco, 


only redeemed by a pair of keen, sympa- |: 
thetic. dark-eyes. 


BF 
© Yes, Miss Catherine,” she said. 
| When did Mr. Frank go out? I sup- 
| pose he is gone out, as he is not in the 
| dining-room?” oe 
*t Yes, mias, he’s out. ~He went out 
about'a quarver of an hour since, He said 
he was going for astroll-in the grounds ; 
| he wanted some ait, he said.” 
‘Very well, Margaret:; thank you.” 
The woman disappeared, and Catherine 
Maidment went back into the room, 
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shutting the door, and sat down in her 
place at the head of the table. Bat she 
did not attempt to begin tea. She turned 
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herself half round, so that she could see |- 
out of the window, which looked out over | 


the park, and her face grew anxious, 
thoughtfol, and careworn as she looked. 
Suddenl 


y the door-handle was turned | 


with a jerk that made her start and turn | 


hastily ; it opened and a man entered. 

“Hallo, Kit!” he said. *‘I wanted a 
mouthful of fresh air, and I didn’t think 
you'd be back from old Roberta yet:” 

“How is your head $” Cathorine asked, 
looking up with the anxious look on her 
face deepened. 

‘Oh, it’s all right now. Come, Kit, let’s 
have something to:drink.” And with these 
words, Frank Maidment throw himself into 
a chair op his sister ; and folding his 
arms on the table, looked across at her. 


Frank snd Catherine Maldment were 


brother and sister, and it was very difficult 
to say whether the likeness or the unlike- 
ness between them was-the stronger. At 
firat sight the likeness was most apparent. 


The general outline of the features, of f 


course, bore a strong natural rosem- 
‘blance to hers, and Frank Maidment’s 
eyes were, like his sister's, grey-blue, He’ 


prom 


was dark, like her ; and his hair, like hors, 


was dark brown. 


But there it ended. . There was nothing [ 


in the expression of his 
that was lik 


ike hers; hers were steady, his 
were restless and moved incessantly. 


grey-blue cyes 
His |. 


chin was square, not pointed ; his month— | 


‘though like hers, well eut—was, unlike } 


here, irresolute and wanting in strength. It } 


was, however, completely hidden by a 


‘heavy méustache. Hoe had a tall, broad 


figure, and his movements and pose, allow- 
ing for the difference in phyaique between a 


man and a woman, were aleo curiously like F 


‘his sister's, ss | 
He stretched out one arm, and lasily | 


took the teacup she handed him. 


in silence, and then she said : 
“ Mr, Roberts will pay up on Saturday. 
I got a written promise.” wee x 
“That’s all right!” responded: : her 


were goin 
_ * Yoa, 
gently, in a lower tone. “ Why, you told me 
'jast now he did not expéct me back yet.” 
Frank Maidment coloured slightly. 
“Ob, Kit, yes, of course—I forgot; you 


brother, carelessly. ‘1 never thought you'd: 
get it out of him, But never knew you | 


Catherine Maidment filled her own cup 


Frank, you did,” she answered, | 
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said youd go at dinner. It’s this con- 
founded headache that’s been making me 
such a fool all day.” He held out his cup 
to his sister to be refilled. ‘Is the post 
in?” he said, quickly, and rather as if he 
wished to change the subject. ‘‘ It mast be. 
It’s half-past six. Ah, yes,” as the servant 
who had spoken to Catherine Maidment 
before tes, came in with a packet of letters. 

“Thaok you, Mirgaret,” Catherine Maid- 
ment said, as the woman went out again. 
“Any for me?” she added, looking at 
her brother while he turned them over. 

He shook his head, and began to open 
his own. Catherine relapsed into silence, 
and there was no sound in the room but 
the faint hissing of the tea-urn, and the 
slight crackling Frank Maidment made in 
handling his letters. He flung the two 
firat down unopened, with a frown and 
a look of annoyance. 

“QOartere’ bill fur the seeds again, he 
said, “‘and that other fellow’s, 1 believe, 
too. You'd better look at them,” he 
added, to his sister. 

She stretched out her hand for them, 
took them, and opened them silently, 
while he went on with the others. He 
read them, and laid them beside him one 
by one with various comments, articulate 
and inarticulate. 

* Roynolds wants to see me to-morrow,” 
he said to Catherine. ‘He'd better come 
hore, I suppose ¢” 

* Yes; or I could go to him,” she said, 
abstractedly, being still occupied in study- 
ing the two bills. ‘It’s those school 
subscciptions at S :oneleigh, is it?” 

“Yos,” he said. ‘“ Srewart-Carr!” he 
went on, taking up the last letter of the 
pile. ‘I saw his large fist ; but I thought 
he'd keep. It’s sure to be money. Ho's 
always wanting money. He can’t have it 
this time, though, if what you said yester- 
day is true, Kit; hs must wait till some 
mor3 comes in at Midsummer, It won't 
hurt him to wait,” he said, musingly, 
running his eyes over the letter. The 
next moment he threw it down excitedly. 
“Good gracious!” he exclaimed. 

‘s What is the matter ?” his sister asked. 


‘Matter! He's coming down here. 
Coming down here to stay | 

‘‘Mr, Stewart-Carr is coming to live 
here for good?” 


“T don’t know. He says: ‘Take u 
my residence in my house for a time’ 
suppose that means just what he likes to 
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make it. But. who would have thonght cf 
hig coming here? I couldn't have imagtned 
anything less likely if I'd had a b-t on it!" 

“ When?” 

“On the seventeenth. Yes, and he’s got 
a lot of people, he says, coming on the 
eighteenth into the bargain. That means 
plenty of work to be got throngh fin, 
somehow. He wants all the necosay 
orders given, and everything seen to. He's 
not been here for more than three year, 
Wasn't it before you came, Kit ?” 

‘Yes, Jost before I came.” 

‘What on earth has induced him to coms 
now? He must be going to be married, « 
something. He’s the very last sort of man 
to settle ‘iowa till he was obliged.” 

Frank Maidment got up and began t 
gather up his letters, ‘“TI'll go and tll 
them up at the Castle, I think,” he ssid; 
‘‘Mavors and Shepherd and the rest.” 

Catherine, who had risen too, laid her 
hand on her brother's arm. ‘Don’t mind 
about them to-night,” dhe said. “ Itll be 
quite time enough if you let them know to 
morrow. S:ay here, and, when tea’s cleared 
away, we can go through the things tht 
must be seen to, and Ill make a list —' 

‘All that'll do to-morrow, Catherine, 
perfectly, I shall walk up to the hou. 
I—my head isn’t—I should like the tan 
in the air.” He took her hand from his arm 
quickly but not angrily, and turned to gooat 
of the room. ‘ Who would have thought 
it?” he said again, as he shut the door. 

Catherine Maldment rang for the tes to 
be cleared away. When this was done, 
ehe went to a large cupboard in the waist 
cot, and took down two large business lke 
looking books, filled with blue ruled pape, 
and containing entries that were nearly all 
in her own clear handwriting, She hid 
them on the table, and, seating hersll 
before them, opened one of them, si 
began to make notes from it on a she 
of paper. She worked for an hoar wit! 
intent ener Tnen she closed it ae 
but, instead of opening the other, laid he 
hands on it, and her face down on then, 
with a heavy sigh 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


It was a lovely summer morning, with a 
soft haze resting over everything, and 
enhancing the beauty which seemed to lie 
behind it, 

On one of the upper reaches of the 
Thames stood a little inn, with an external 
air of having established itself in its pre- 
sent position more for the sake of quiet 
than with a view to custom, so lonely and 
sylvan were its surroundings, and here, 
through the haze, the sun was shining 
gloriously. It shone upon the green 
woods and gently rising hills between 
which the little thatched house nestled; 
it ahone on the quaint casement windows 
and on the roses and honeysuckle climb- 
ing round them; it shone on the fresh 
_ green grass which sloped down to the 
Fiver; and it shone on the sparkling water, 
- moving softly along, blue and beautiful with 
the reflection of the unclouded sky above, 

A hundred yards or more below the 
garden, fragrant with its stocke and 
mignonetts, the river was crossed by a 
bridge, and on the bridge, with his arms 
resting on the low stone parapet, gazing 
straight before him, far beyond the point 
where the river took a sudden turn, stood 
John Tyrrell. 

He was quite alone in the morning still- 
ness, and he had been standing alone since 
six o’clock—nearly an hour ago. He was 
as unconscious of the passing of time as 
he was of the gradually increasing beauty 
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about him—as he was of everything but 
the thoughts which had kept him now for 
the third night almost without sleep. 

‘You have made a mistake |” 

Had the words been really spoken to 
him, he was wondering heavily now as 
he stared at the bright blue waters, or 
had they come from his own inner con- 
sciousness? They were part of his life 
now ; he seemed to have lived with them 
for longer than he could remember. 
Selma had said them to him, had she not ? 
*¢** You have made a mistake, Mr. Tyrrell !’” 
No, he had said them to himself. ‘“ You 
have made a mistake, John Tyrrell; a 
mistake! It is all——” 

“Hallo, Tyrrell! Breakfast ?” 

The quiet of the morning was broken 
by a cheery man’s voice. Two men had 
come to the porch of the little inn, and 
the elder of the two had shouted his 
announcement to Tyrrell in jolly, sten- 
torian tones. Tyrrell took his arms 
mechanically from the parapet. ‘‘Coming,” 
he said, and, as he moved, the second man, 
a tall, sunburnt young fellow, said in a 
low voice to his companion : 

‘‘He looks most awfully ill, Roberts. 
How rummy his voice is! What made him 
come? I shouldn’t have thought this kind 
of thing was much in his line,” 

''T met him yesterday in Bond Street,” 
returned the other. “ He looked go ghastly 
that I thought it would do him good, and 
I told him he could moon about and do 
just as he liked, I believe he ssid ‘ Yes’ 
because he didn’t care enough to say ‘ No.’ 
He’s a good sort at the bottom. He pulled 
me out of a bad hole once upon a time, 
young fellow, before he was such a swell. 
Well, old man,” he went on, raising his 
voice, as Tyrrell came up to them, “ neat 
thing in mornings, isn’t it ?” 
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“Lovely,” responded Tyrrell. He was 
strangely haggard, and his eyes had a 
curious, set expression as if, as Dick 
Clayton said wonderingly to himself, he 
were listening to something. Bat his 
manner, if it was a shade mechanical, was 
easy and courteous. 

“I won't say breakfast is waiting!” 
said Miles Roberts,” with a cheery laugh. 
The other fellows are at it! But our 
breakfast is waiting. I brought this 
fellow out with me to look you up that 
we might have a look in eventually.” 

To this reference to his appetite, a stand- 
ing joke with the ‘party, Dick Olayton re- 
a with a playful punch, and more or 
ess: fell into the room where breakfast was 


going on. 


There wero some half-dozen men there, 


—it being a joint-stock affair in which 


Tyrrell was the gist of Milee Roberts, who. 
Tyrrell’s early manhood,, 
and of whom he never lost sight, though 


was a friend 0 


they met seldom enough. They were all 
more or less well known in lite or 
artistic lines, and they belonged to a set 
with which Tyrrell had never quite lost 


touch, though it was remote enough from 
the fashionable cliques of which he was one. 
of the centres. The breakfast was jovial. 
and noisy, if Tyrrell’s words were few ;. 


but it was natural, the other men thought, 
that he should not be familiar with the 
jokes and allusions current in a party 
who had spent six weeks off and on in 
“chaffing” one another. Such a “swell” 
88 was felt by some of them to be 
rather an ee element in the 
arty, and Miles Roberts had been a good 
reviled for the eccentric impulse of 
old friendliness which had moved him to 
introduce the said “swell.” ‘ He looked 
so awfully o,f out, poor beggar,” 
Roberta had explained apologetically, and 
h his words had been received. with 
on, the other men, having expressed 
themselves freely beforehand, were cor- 
diality itself to Tyrrell when he ap- 
in person, and it was with a genial 
esire to dispel his ignorance that Dick 
Clayton called out to him when breakfast 
was nearly over : 

‘Don’t be deluded by that fellow, Mr. 
T The truth is——” And there 
Tyrrell’s attention wandered from the 
hilarious young voice— wandered com- 
pletely and uncontrollably from the easy, 
n 


tho 
d 


Never! never! never !’” 
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party. 
***T can never be your wife, Mr. Tyrrell ! | him 
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He had lost her utterly, just at the 
moment when he unders her worth! 
He had lost her for ever! Nothing—no 
years, no effort, no repentance—coul 
him! There was that between then 
which could never be bridged, which sh 
could never forget. And she might have 
matried him, he told himself calmly—shs 
had pitied him, and she had once respected 
him. She might have married him if it 
had not been for—that. 

The laughter and talk about him seemed 
to have withdrawn to a great distance, and 
to make a mocking background to his busy 
thoughts, He was not conscious that be 
answered Dick Clayton, mechanically and 
at random, though not perceptibly so; he 
was not conscious that he rose with the other 
men from the table, and stood about with 
them on the grass in front of the hous; 
he was not conscious of wandering amy 
from them presently along the bank of the 
river. 

The other men smoked their pipes and 
cigars and chatted among themselves, and 
they hardly noticed his departure wii 
ae Roberts said, looking round car 

y: 
‘Any one see where Tyrrell went of 
to? He'll turn up for lunch, I suppose” 

He was out of sight by that time, 
es with heavy, more 
ments like a man who is y conscions 
of bodily motion in the active working o 
his mind. Everything was quite cleat 
him, there was nothing left for hm 
to think out; but never for a single instant 
were the truths which had become » 
distinct otherwise than present to him. 

Over and over again with a heavy, mon 
tonous recapitulation, he went through th 
atory of his life as he read it now i 
the light with which Selma’s passionste 
words had flooded it. He saw himself s 
he had been at five-and-twenty, with al 
his ‘life before him, in the first 
re fa Ce 
ambitious ; wit principles, 
faiths and impulses. He saw himedlf s 
little later bra arian. OA ali 
success, popular mired, with a sll 
dulness ee his artistic ideal, a slight 
slackening of his artistic effort. He s¥ 
himeelf a society lion, appraising th 
despiing his admirer, dorpaing the wil 

eapisi admirers, despising the 
system at the bottom of hie heart, bat 
valuing the power and prosperity it brought 
. He saw his artistic faiths and alm 
dead within him, slain by the bitter 
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cynicism of the artist who had sold him- 
self to society; alain so completely that 
only now and then did he remember that 
he had ever believed in that of which he 
now saw only the burlesque and travesty 
—art not as a means to a material end, but 
with a living soul. He had spent his life 
for a delusion and a lie, he wasted his 
power, wasted hie strength and his man- 
hood, and all that he had valued was— 
nothing ! 

‘¢You have made a mistake, Mr. 

{? ” 

He stood still as unconsciously as he 
had moved forward, and he saw, not the 
fair summer landscape before him, but a 
beautiful white face with dark flashing 
eyes, which seemed to look into his across 
an impassable barrier of shame and wrong. 
More than once during the two days that 
had passed since his interview with Selma 
he had had the same sensation—as though 
that visionary face were burning into his 
brain and shutting out everything tangible 
and real. It passed again, and he resumed 
his mechanical walk and his mono- 
tonous thoughts. : 

He had lost her! He had read her by 
his own false, clouded lights; he had 
dragged her down to his own level, had 
schemed, and planned, and waited, and 
in the very intricacy of his calculations 
had defeated his own ends, If he had 
been capable of understanding a nature 
so much higher than his own, if he had 
been capable of loving her four years ago 
as he loved her now, it might have been ! 
She might have guided him by the light 
that was in her to some redemption of his 

‘*¢ Never! never! never !’” | 
He ground his teeth fiercely together, 
and hh breath came short and quick. 
Never! He had put himself beyond the 
pale, She might forgive him, she might 


pity him, she might come in time to think | 


of him tenderly as of her oldest friend 
whom she had once respected, but she 
- would never let him take her in his arma, 
she would hardly let him touch her hand 
ever again. He knew it! The light had 
been long in coming to Tyrrell, but it was 
relentless in its brightness now that it had 
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beautiful white face was there again with 
the horror-filled, shamed eyes, and he 
reeled for a moment heavily against a tree. 

It passed again suddenly as a boat came 
swiftly down the river, the quick rhythmic 
dip of the oars, the laughter and talk of 
the men in it—Miles Roberts, and two 
more—breaking the stillness. 

Come aboard, Tyrrell,” called out 
Roberts, as the rowers rested on their oars 
and backed gently, as the tide would 
have drifted them on ; “ there’s a splendid 
stream on, and it’s lunch-time. Come 
on!” 

“Thanks,” answered Tyrrell. ‘Bri 
her in a little more.” He ow himself 
off the bank into the boat, saying, as the 
oars flashed in the sunlight again, “Have 
you been far?” 

He took his share in the talk that 
followed, entering easily and naturally into 
all that passed, and though Miles Roberts 
thought once or twice that his eyes looked 
“odd,” their expression told him nothing. 
ue a ae ain Tae ~ of the men 
who laughed and t to Tyrrell during 
lunch imagined—that his interest and 
amusement were the surface of depths 
of incessantly moving, hopeless thought, 
that he moved and talked through it, as it 
were, with the mechanical action of habit. 

“Who is going to do what this after- 
noon?” enquired Dick Clayton, as they 
rose from lunch. ‘I am going to lie on 
my back in a punt under the bank.” 

‘T will come and help you, Dick!” said 
Miles Roberts. ‘Lazy young beggar! 
Tyrrell, will a punt be about your form ? 
It’s very hot!” 

Tyrrell was standing looking absently at 
the ground. He had dropped out of the 
conversation during the last few moments, 
and his consciousness had drifted away. 
He started as Miles Roberts turned to him, 
and said, lightly : 

“It is hot, but I think I'll go for a 
row.” 

Twenty minutes mora passed during 
which he heard and answered words and 
jeste with the same curious double con- 
sciousness, and then he found himself seated 
alone in a boat, being cast off by Dick 
Clayton, under the superintendence of Miles 


come, He realised that there is one thing | Roberts, 


that such a woman as Selma never forgets, 
never condones, and he knew that there 
was no hope for him. A dark, insolent 
woman’s face rose before his eyes, and he 
ground his teeth afresh with impotent 
self-contempt and fury, and then the 


‘*You'll find us under the trees higher 
up when you come down,” called Mi 
Roberts after him. “We moor opposite 
ne weir, that Dick may be lulled to 

eep.” 

They stood a moment watching as he 
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got the boat out of the stream—he was 
going up the river—with a few strong, 
‘easy strokes, and then Dick Clayton ex- 
claimed, with a whistle, ‘Great Scott! 
he'll be hot. How he’s going it!” 

Tyrrell had bent to his sculls suddenly, 
and he was rowing with all the strength and 
science of which he was a master. The 
boat shot on and on, and he rowed always 
harder and harder, as though some mental 
relief were to be hoped from the intense 
physical exertion, until every nerve and 
muscle were strained to the utmost, and he 
was rowing desperately. Mile after mile 
flew by—one, two, three—and then as 
suddenly as he had begun, he stopped. 

It was useless! Not for a single instant 
had his mental consciousness been lessened ; 
and now that beautifal white face was 
before him sgain, and he held the sculls 
suspended over the water, and sat gazing 
into the dark eyes. The boat drifted slowly 
into the stream, was turned gradually, and 
began to float gently down the river, and 
still the eyes held him, and he sat there 
motionless. Thon the face faded, he un- 
shipped the sculls mechanically, and let the 
boat drift with the current as he sat with 
idle hands, gazing: before him with un- 
seeing, hopeless eyes. What was the use 
of fighting or struggling? There was not 
a chance for him anywhere, His life lay 
all behind him, wasted. The fature— 
there was no future in his thoughts, 
nothing but vain regret! The boat slipped 
softly down the stream, the green banks 

lided by, the river murmured gently, and 
Fe was quite unconscious of any of these 
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things—of anything but the dreariness of. 


utter hopelessness. Presently a boat passed 
him, and he met another coming up; but he 
never heard -the energetic adjurations 
showered on him. Two hours passed, and 
his position was unchanged. His very 
thoughts were stationary. There was no 
hope for him—he had no other conscious- 
ness than that. 

* You have made a mistake, a mistake, 
mistake !” 

The river had been singing the words in 
a soft, monotonous chant. What made it 
suddenly rise and shout them with a con- 
fused rush of sound? The boat had been 
moving smoothly to the monotonous chant. 
Why did she suddenly stop and shiver ! 


Why ? 

He lifted his head suddenly. Straight 
ahead of him, leaping and dancing in 
tumultuous confusion in the afternoon sun- 
shine, were the waters of the weir above 
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the bridge on which he had stood that 
morning. The boat was already caught in 
the current, and he was drifting swiftly 
and more swiftly with every instant to his 
death. With a-desperate impulse—the 
impulse to cling to life which is in every 
man—he sejzed the sculls and tried to 
stem the stream. It was useless, and he 
saw it instantly, The scull snapped likes 
twig in his hand, and then he smiled. 

*You have made a mistake, Mr. Tyrrell. 
You have made a mistake.’ ” 

The words were in his ears louder than 
the roar of the weir waters, getting 
pearer and nearer with a terrible rnah. 
He heard a wild shont from under the 
opposite bank, and with the swift percep- 
tion of such a moment he knew that it was 
Miles Roberts. 

“ Hold to the post,man! For Heaven's 
sake, hold to the post!” 

The voices seemed to come from a far- 
off world, and he smiled again as he heard 
them. The danger-post flashed past him, 
the roar of the waters rose suddenly 
around him, and he saw nothing but a 
beautifal white face, heard nothing but a 
woman's voice : 

‘A mistake, a mistake |” 

But the waters of death had closed over 
i Tyrrel], and all his mistakes were 
ended | 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THROUGHOUT the remainder of that 
summer and throughout the early part of 
the autumn that followed it Selma was 
very ill, not dangerously ill after the first, 
but seeming to regain little strength and 
to care to regain it less, The news of 
Tyrrell’s death told to her gently by Helen, 
who was very anxious about her even then, 
seemed to break her down utterly, and she 
grieved for him with a grief that could 
find few words, and expressed itself ey 
in the slow, heavily-dropping tears whi 
stole down her thin white cheeks so con- 
stantly as she lay still hour after hour 
with weary, hopeless eyes—tears which 
fell for her dead trust in her friend and 
for the pitiful story of his life as she saw 
it now. 

Five years had passed since then, and it 
wae a bright afternoon early in November. 
Helen’s drawing-room looked very dainty 
and pretty—not the less dainty for the 
fact that little Helen, growing quite a 
“large girl” now, as she said of herself, 
and two emall brothers, were quite as 
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happy there as in their nursery. Helen 
was sitting near the fire, talking to a lady, 
and nearer the window, talking to Mra 
Cornish and Humphrey, with little Helen 
sitting on her knee, was Selma, 

She had been a beautiful girl, and she 
was now a most beautifol woman. Her 
features, always grave and quiet now, 
except when she was acting, were a little 
worn and thin, as though with past 
suffering or deep thought—perhaps with 
both. 

The large, dark eyes looked larger and 
lovelier than ever from the slight hollowing 
of the setting and the faint shadows about 
them, and their expression was quiet and 
steady. There were lines about the mouth, 
and its girlish curves were gone for ever ; 
but the lovely lips had acquired a dignity 
and sweetness which they had never worn 
in her youth, and as they smiled down at 
the child on her knee, it was no wonder 
that a little hand stole softly up to stroke 
her cheek. No child ever turned away 
from Selma now. 

‘Nothing could please me more than to 
hear that,” she was saying, quietly, and to 
her voice as to her face time had brought 
only maturity of beauty. 

“I’m not given to crying, my dear,” 
responded Mrs. Cornish, energetically. 
‘*T’m too old to cry about nothing; but I 
couldn’t get over it at all. My dear, you 
are wonderful—it’s late in the day to tell 
you that, I know; everybody knows all 
about you. But I never realised it myself 
before.” | 

Mrs. Cornish rose as she spoke, and the 
other lady who had come with her to call 
on Helen followed her example, 

‘There is nothing left for any one to 
say about Miss Malet,” she said, turning to 
Selma with a smile. ‘We owe her a 
great deal. May I thank you, at least, for 
your performance the other night ?” 

“Thank you,” said Selma, courteously, 
with the same grave smile, 

Mrs. Cornish took her into her arms, 
with a curious touch of respect mingled 
with her cordiality ; and then the two 
ladies took leave, and departed with Helen 
to visit the nursery. 

‘You have made a conquest, Selma,” 
said Humphrey, smiling, as the door closed 
upon them. - 

* Auntie?” said Selma, crossing to the 
fireplace as she spoke. ‘'I am very pleased. 
Humphrey, don’t you think that there is a 
great deal in criticism like that? I feel as 
though one’s work must ring true to touch 


any one like auntie, She never reasons as 
to how a thing is done.” 

She was looking thoughtfully into the 
fire as she spoke, and Humphrey watched 
her for a moment before he answered her. 
He had watched her a great deal during 
the past five years, and all he knew now 
was that there were depths in her of which 
he had known nothing when he thought 
that her artist life was over, and that she 
might marry John Tyrrell for his money 
and position ; depths that he should never 
quite fathom ; strength, and nobility, and 
constancy that he could only guess at. She 
was such an artist now as he had known 
long oe that she might be. She had 
devoted herself to her work with a curious, 
steady, unexpressed reverence for it 
which differed strangely from her old 
enthusiasm; her genius had developed 
with every year; and every year there 
strengthened about her a certain atmo- 
sphere, as of a woman whose every thought 
and aspiration centres round an ideal 
which has, she knows, no realisation on | 
earth ; who looks through, and beyond, the 
art to which her life is given, to the perfect 
beauty and completeness of which all 
human art is as the faintest shadowing forth. 


Her quiot life was very fall, as the life of 
such an artist cannot fail to be—she stood 


at the head of her profession with an 
artistic position which was unassailable— 
but Humphrey wondered often, as he looked 
at her face in repose, whether she was 
happy. He knew that a certain amount of 
unsatisfied longing was inevitable to the 
artist natare in her. Bat was she as happy 
as she might have been? Was she hap 
as a woman? He had known the tru 
about her heart that day, long ago, in the 
studio, when Mervyn and Roger were 
there together; he had known then that 
she loved Roger still ; but he was conscious 
of having been entirely mistaken in his 
after jadgement of her. Now he was 
conscious of a certain vague pity and sym- 
pathy as he looked at her or talked to her. 
Was she content? he wondered often. 
He was wondering now rather sadly as he 
answered : 

“I quite agree with you. Intellectual 
criticism is fascinating, but it is not an 
infallible test.” He paused a moment, and 
then said gently, almost in spite of himself : 
‘Your work stands both teste, Selma— 
intellectual and emotional. You should be 
satisfied.” 

She lifted her eyes to him with a slight 
smile. 


more than a year. Me 
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* Satisfied with my work, Humphrey?” 

‘' Hardly that,” he responded, answering 
her smile, ‘I don’t wish you stagnation ! 
Satisfied with life |” 

She did not answer him at once. He 
thought she sighed, but the sound was 
very low. She had not raised her head, 
and was standing in the same quiet, graceful 
attitude, looking steadily into the fire, 
when there was a sudden sound of voices 
in the hall. Humphrey, turning quickly, 
did not see that Selma turned a little 
paler; and the next moment he had 
crossed the room, opened the door, and 
was shaking his brother Roger by both 


8. 

‘Qld boy!” he exclaimed. ‘ When 
did you get back ?” 

“Only last night,” exclaimed Helen, 
who was following—as Roger returned the 
clasp of his brother's hands with a hearty, 
“How are you, old fellow?”—“ Isn't it 
nice of him to come to us to-day? And 
how is Mervyn? Tell us all about her,” 
she added, delightedly, while Roger shook 
hands with Selma, who had come quietly 
forward to meet him. 

Roger and Mervyn had been abroad for 

rvyn had never 
seemed to get over the loss of her baby, 
and year after year had left her more 
fragile and delicate, until at last—eighteen 
months before—the death of her father 
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(Oondacted by 
time improved him greatly, with the touch 
of dignity and maturer, more 
manhood they brought him. His blue 
eyes were radiant with an almost ti- 
umphant happiness now, however, as he 
turned them upon Helen, and she answered: 

“Tl come with pleasure, Roger. I'm 
longing to see her. Oh, I'm so glad!” 

* When did you cress?” aaked Hun. 


phrey. 

“By the midday boat, yesterday,” 
answered Roger. ‘ Mervyn hates night 
journeys.” : 

‘You had a lovely day,” commented 
Selma, quietly. And then a servant came 
and spoke to Humphrey. 

‘A lady in the studio, sir, to 906 you 
about a picture.” 

“Very well,” he responded. ‘' Whats 
nuisance, Roger! She may keep me half 
an hour. Yov’re not off in a hurry?” 

“T am, worse luck!” returned Roger, 


ruefully, ‘*‘We must say good-bye, cd 
man.”’ 
They stood a moment arranging a fature 


meeting that should not be interrupted by 
commissions, and then, after another tw 
mendous handshake, Humphrey departed, 
and Roger said to Helen : 

“Is ita thing ?” 

“It’s splendid!” said Helen, proudly. 
‘He doesn’t often take commissions; he 
aays they are a tie; but he couldn't refuse 


had given her a shock which led to a long | this. 


illness, Her father had left her money, 
and when she was advised to live abroad 
for a year at least, Roger was able to 
arrange his business affairs and take her 
away. For many months there had been 
little hope of his ever bringing her back 
again, and his few short letters home had 
been almost heart-broken. Then there had 
come a change; she had begun to gain a 
little strength. And now she had come 
home again, as Roger assured Helen 
with exuberant happiness, ‘‘The strongest 
little woman in London.” 

‘*She would have come with me this 
afternoon,” he said, “but there’s some 
bother with the servants. Oome back 
with me, Helen, and see her. She'll be so 
awfully pleased. I want to show her off 


4 -to you. You won't know her.” 


Roger himself was altered almost 4s 


. much as Mervyn could be, He was much 


bronzed, and his face was firmer and 
stronger for the five years of anxiety about 
his little wife. There were lines in it, 
and a touch of grey in the hair about his 
temples which aged him and at the same 


She told him all about it; and they 
talked for a little while of Humphrey and 
his success, coming back again to ‘Mervyn 
and their travels, until Roger said, fimlly: 

** If you really will come back with me, 
Helen, I think we ought to be off. Sh 


will be ting me.” 

Helen rose at once. “I'll go and gt 
ready,” she said. ‘Selma, dear, tell me 
the time, if you can see the clock?” and 
as Selma answered her she left the room. 

There was a moment’s silence as sbe 
shut the door—a silence which was broken 
by Selma. 

‘Did you come straight through? It 
is a long journey,” she said. 

‘We spent twenty-four hours in Paris,’ 
he answered. ‘“ Mervyn is very fond of it, 
and she shopped furiously all day.” 

He was looking at the quiet, gracefal 

opposite him as he spoke, thinking 
how beautiful she was, and how 
she had altered. It was a long time smc! 
he had felt as though the Selma of the 
day and the Selma of old were really one 
and the same, and now the time that had 
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| since he had seen her seemed to 
him realise the difference more 
distinctly than he had ever done before. 
He could not feel as though this grave, 
sweet woman was the girl he had loved 
and lost. That girl had been the ideal of 
his youth, this woman was something far 
away from him, to be respected and 
admired from a distance. The two had 
two points in common in his mind, and 
only two; they were both beautiful and 
imcomprehensible, and they were both far 
above him. They had another point in 
common,: of which he was not conscious, 
They existed side by side in the dim back- 
ground of his thoughts, while all the fore- 
d was filled with the wife he 

oved. 

‘She was always enthusiastic over shop- 
ping,” oa Selma, smiling at his deserip- 

on 0 ervyn’s proceedings in 
‘It is delightful to hear that she is strong 
enough for such a hard day’s work.” 

“It is delightful,” rejoined Roger, 
fervently, his whole face glowing with 


taon. 
_ The November afternoon was drawing 
in, and the room was growing dark. The 
flickering fire lighted Roger’s features as 
he stood near it, and Selma’s eyes, as she 
sat in shadow, were fixed upon him 
steadily. 

“You are quite satisfied about her? 
She is quite strong again?” she said. Her 
voice was very low and sweet, and there 
was something in its tone which seemed to 
stir the depths of Roger's thankfulness and 
joy. He looked down into the beautifal 
woman’s face lifted to his, seeing nothing 
but the sympathy he read in it, remember- 
ing nothing but his own great happi- 
ness, 


‘She is’ quite strong again,” he said, 
softly. ‘I can’t tell you what it is to me 
_ to know it,” 

Selma rose, still with her eyes on his, 
and held out her hand gently to him. 

“You are very happy ” she said. 

“T am very, very happy,” he answered. 

“Tam glad!” The three words came 
from her. very softly, and an instant later 
Helen’s voice called him from the hall ; he 


wrung the slender hand he held, and was. 


gone. 
“Take care of yourself, Selma!” called 


Helen’s voice, cheerily, as the street-door' 


opened. Then it closed again. 

Selma walked slowly across the room to 
the window. She could not see from it 
the street along which Helen and Roger 
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were walking. She stood there, quietly 
oe out into the fast darkening evening 
—alone. 


THE “DIVINE WEED.” 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I, 

‘CA PIPE,” it is said, “is a poor man’s 
friend, an old soldier's darling, and a 
parson’s joy. In its little clouds the 
curate reads his sermons, which tell the 
way to heaven.” Few who have ex- 
perienced the pleasures of smoking will be 
inclined to quarrel with this dictum, for 
when the user of tobacco feels down: hearted, 
when it seems as thongh all the world were 
against him, does he not fly to his pipe or 
cigar, and, as the blue fragrant smoke 
wreathes itself about him, does he not for 


Paris, | the moment forget his cares and anxieties, 


and live not in the black-looking future, 
but in the bright, real present? To him 
tobacco is a solace, it is his friend, his 
companion ; and as its soothing influence 
makes itself felt, he looks around him, sets 
his wits to work, and as often as not sees 


a way out of those difficulties which before - 


seemed insurmountable. And when the 
stream of life flows on smoothly and 
calmly, how delightful it is when the day’s 
labours are over to ait by the fireside, his 
— encased in a caning pair of 
ippers cunningly wrought by loving 
fingers, and contemplate the joys of home 
through the curling smoke as it rises 
slowly upwards! Again, what is there like 
a'pipe or a cigar to relieve the tedium of a 
long journey, or to calm the troubled mind, 
and find a solution to some difficulty— 
some wearying set of figures that have 
puzzled and baffled one the whole day 
through ? Austen 
. Smoking is one of the most” universal 
habits under the sun; it commends iteelf 
because it is clean, pleasant, and, except in 
a few highly sensitive natures, fayoured by 
the ladies. 
day, “I don’t know how it is, but you 
always give me anything I want, and you 
are always in a good humour, when you 
are smoking.” And it is so in nine cases out 
of ten ; a man who is smoking is invariably 
in a good humour, and consequently more 
easily approached. Simple though the 
acquirement of the habit is, there is a 
proper way to smoke, and “ Panch,” noted 
for its good advice, once said : 


Learn to smoke slow. The other grace is, 
To keep your smoke from people's faces. 


“Pa,” said a daughter, one - 


peasy 
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But there is another piece of advice 


which may well be added to this: ‘‘Do 


not abuse tobacco; the best friend is 


spoiled in abuse.” 

It is in the abuse of tobacco that so much 
of the pleasure is sacrificed, whence we 
hear such expressions as, “It’s a beastly 
habit.” Smoking properly indulged in has, 
as I have before observed, a soothing in- 
fluence, and as a very old poet says : 


It helpeth digesticn, 
Of that there's no question, 
The gout and the tooth-ache it easeth ; 
e it early or late, 
Tia ne'er out of date, 
He may safely take it that pleaseth. 


Tobacco prevents 
Infection by scents 
That hurt the brain, and are heady ; 
An antidote is 
Before you’re amiss, 
As well as an after remedy. 
The cold it doth heat, 
Cools them that do sweat, 
And them that are fat maketh lean ; 
The hungry doth feed, 
And, if there be need, 
Spent spirits restoreth again. 


These verses were written as long ago as 
1650, and for every single individual who 
could support the statements made at that 
time, at least a score will do so to-day 


when the weed and its effects are so much 


better known and so much more highly 


appreciated. 
But tobacco has other recommendations. 


‘‘Academicus,” writing to ‘The Gentleman's 


Magazine” for September, 1814, page 219, 


states that “‘ Many writers have mentioned 


the power of tobacco in suspending hunger. 
This is not unknown to people who are in 
the habit of chewing it. Monardes says 
the Indian chew pills made of tobacco, s0 
that their languor and thirst are so allayed 
thereby, that they can travel many days 
without food. Magnenus records that a 
soldier at the siege of Valencia, in 1636, 
lived without food for a week, and under- 
went the greatest fatigue, by chewing 
tobacco only. 
violent contentions and partisans tobacco 
gave rise to. on its first introduction into 
England ; King James entered the lists 
furiously against it, and others as furiously 
defended it. Perhaps Ben Jonson had 
these combatants in view in Bobadil’s 
extravagant eulogium on tobacco. ‘I 
have been,’ says the admirable braggadocio, 
‘in the Indies, where this herb grows, 
where neither myself nor a dozen gentlemen 
more, of my knowledge, have received the 
taste of any other nutriment in the world 
for the space of one-and-twenty weeks, 
but the fame of this simple only.’” 
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Every person knows what 
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An English epigrammatist, who held 
similar opinions about the 
tobacco to appease hunger, wrote : 


All dainty meats I do defy, 
Which feed men fat as swine ; 

He is a frugal man, indeed, 
That on a leaf can dine ! 

He needs no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers’ ends to wipe, 

That keeps his kitchen in a box, 
And roast meat in his pipe. 


In * Westward Ho!” Canon Kingaly 
has the following piece of testimony o 
this point : 

“Sir, the Indians always carry it with 
them on their war-parties: and no wonder; 
































made better than this; to be a lone man’ 
companion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry 
man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wakefal 
man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire, sir, while 
for stanching of wounds, purging of rhean, 
and settling of the stomach, there’s no herb 
like unto it under the canopy of heaven.” 
Now I come to the more historical part 
of this “cloudy” subject. 
conflict of opinion as to whence we derive 
the name tobacco—" Nicotiana Tabacam.’ 
Some say it derived its name from Tabacco, 
@ province of Yucatan, New Spain, while 
others derive it from the Island of Tobsgo, 
one of the Caribbees, Others again, perhaps 
equally correct, assert that it is derived 
from Tobasco, in the Gulf of Florida Be 
that as it may, it is said to have been fir! 
discovered at San Domingo, in Cuba, in 
1492, and to have been used freely by th 
Spaniards in Yucatan in 1520. The 
custom of smoking was certainly prevalent 
in the time of Jacques Cartier, the French 
traveller. In the narrative of his second 
voyage to Canada in 1535, the following 
uaint record will be found : 
‘The Indians have an herb of whic, 
during the summer, they gather a grest 
quantity for the winter, and which thy 
prize very highly, and use—the men only— 
in the following manner. They dry in the 
sun, and suspend it from their neck, tied 
up in a little skin instead of in a beg, 
together with a horn of stone or wood 
Then at all hours they make a powder of 
the said herb, and put it in one end of the 
horn, and through the thin end they blow 
so hard that their body is filled with 
smoke, so much that it comes out of thet 
mouth and nostrile as out of a chimney. 
They say that this keeps them healthy and 
warm, and they never go about without 
these things. We have tried the sid 
smoke, and having had it in our mont, 


power of 


There is a] 


for when all things were made none wu | 
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it seemed to contain pepper, s0 great was 


the heat of it.” 


But there is evidence even of a much 
more ancient use of tobacco by the 
American aborigines than the testimony of 
Cartier. In the mounds of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, so ancient that even the 
tradition as to their object is lost, are 
found pipes, curiously carved in porphyry 
and other hard stones. Some of these pipes 
are chiselled into the shape of remarkable 
birds and strange animals, and constitute 
ethnological relics of the utmost interest. 
Others are simply bowls, rising from a 
platform isieed from end to end, the 
whole made out of the same piece of stone, 
Clay pipes are also not uncommon, the 
shape assimilating very closely with that 
of the European modele. Of course these 
pipes could not have been used for any 
other purpose than that of smoking tobacco. 

It is much to be regretted that there 
are no means at hand to decide the 
antiquity of these mounds, and the uses 


to which the pipes were put. Inferentially, 


they could only have been made and used 
for the purpose of smoking tobacco or 


some other herb which, in the dark ages 


served as a substitute for the tobacco of 
to-day. We can only speculate, but we 


have a right to claim that their existence 


is prima facie evidence of an extremely 
ancient custom of smoking. 

But we need not go so far away as the 
American Continent for evidence of this 
kind ; we can have it in our own country. 
Thus, an ‘‘ Occasional Correspondent ” to 
‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,” June, 1792, 
page 500, states that, “I find in the third 
volume, page 543, of Mr. Gough’s edition 
of Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ that a rude tobacco 
pipe, of coarse brown earth, was found, a 
few years ago, sticking between the teeth 
of a skull, which was dug up, with a vast 
number of other skulls and bones, in an 
old entrenchment at Brannockstown, in 
the County of Kildare, in Ireland, where 
a great battle was fought in the ninth 
century. Permit me to enquire, through 
the channel of your widely circulating 
repository of useful information, whether 
pipes of that sort were used, and for what 
purpose, before the introduction of tobacco 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in the sixteenth 
century ?” 

I have searched through my file of the 
magazine, but cannot find any answer, 
and conclude therefrom that the question 
permits of no positive answer. Bat the 
Abbé Cochet, in his work on Subterra- 
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nean Normandy, mentions the discovery 
of the same class of clay pipes in the 
Roman necropolis near Dieppe. He at 
firat considered them to belong to the 
seventeenth century, or perhaps the time 
of Henry the Third. Subsequently he 
changed his mind, and came to the con- 
clusion that these pipes were in use for the 
purpose af smoking before the days of 
Colambus, if not, indeed, before those of 
Julius Cesar. 

Professor J. Beckmann, in ‘An Intro- 
duction to Technology,” 1800, says: * To 
me it appears probable, that even before 
the discovery of the fourth quarter of the 
globe, a sort of tobacco was smoked in 
Asia. This conjecture being mentioned 
to the celebrated traveller, M. Pallas, 
he gave the following answer: ‘That in 
Asia, and especially in China, the use of 
tobacco for smoking is more ancient than 
the discovery of the New World, I, too, 
scarcely entertain a doubt. Among the 
Chinese, and among the Mongol tribes 
who had the most intercourse with them, 
the custom of smoking is so general, so 
frequent, and become so indispensable a 
luxury; the tobacco-purse affixed to their 
belt so necessary an article of dross ; the 
form of the pipes—from which the Datch 
seem to have taken the model of theirs— 
so original ; and, lastly, the preparation of 
the yellow leaves, which are merely rubbed 
to pieces, and then put into the pipe, so 
peculiar; that we cannot possibly derive 
all this from America by way of Europe, 
especially as India, where the habit of 
smoking tobacco is not so general, inter- 
venes between Persia and China’ May 
we not expect to find traces of this custom 
in the first account of-the voyages of the 
Portuguese and Datch to China?’ To in- 
vestigate this subject I have indeed the 
inclination, but at present, at least, not 
sufficient leisure, and must therefore leave 
it to others. However, I can now adduce 
one important confirmation of my con- 
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jecture from ‘Ulloa’s Voyage to America.’ 


‘It is not probable, says he, ‘that the 
Europeans learned the use of tobacco from 
America ; for, as it is very ancient in the 
Eastern countries, it is natural to suppose 
that tho knowledge of it came to Europe 
from those regions, by means of the inter- 
course carried on with them by the com- 
mercial States on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Nowhere, not even in those parte of 
America where the tobacco-plant grows 
wild, is the use of it—and that only for 
smoking—either general or very frequent.’ ” 
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There is a pretty Indian tradition re- 
garding the origin of tobacco, that is worth 
recording. These unsophisticated children 
of Nature say that, in the beginning, their 
sole food was flesh, and starvation 
threatened them when animals were scarce, 
One day a couple of hunters killed a deer, 
and had. just cooked a portion of it, when 
they saw a beautifal spirit descend from 
the sky, and sit down on an adjacent hill. 
One of the hunters said : 

“This spirit has, perhaps, seen that we 
have meat ; let us offer her the tongue.” 

The spirit was pleased with the dainty, 
and, in return, said : 

‘‘Your kindness is great; thirteen 
moons hence you will find your reward on 
-this spot,” 

On the appointed day the hunters re- 
paired to the same place, and discovered 
three new sources of sustenance: where 
the right hand of the spirit had touched, 
maize was just ripening; upon the left 
some beans appeared; and on the top of 
the hill, where the spirit had sat, tobacco 
was growing in full vigour. 

Longfellow has given a beautiful origin 
of the calumet of peace in ‘The Song of 
Hiawatha,” a portion of which will not be 
eut of place here : 


On the mountains of the prairie, 

On the Great Red Pipe Stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending 
On the red crags of the quarry, 

Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 
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From the red stone of the quarry, 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head 
Shaped and fashioned it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long reed for a pipe-stem, 

With its dark-green leaves upon it ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow— 
With the bark of the red willow. 
Breathed upon the neighbouring forest, 
Made its green boughs chafe together, 
Till in flame they burst and kindled. 
And, erect, upon the mountains, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty 

Smoked the Calumet—the Peace Pipe— 
As a signal to the nations. 


There is also a very curious legend told 
in the “ Athenian Oracle” as to the origin 
of the use of tobacco amongst Europeans : 
“When the Christians first discovered 
-Americs, the devil was afraid of losing his 
hold of the people there by the appearance 
of Christianity. He is reported to have 
told some Indians of his acquaintance 
that he had found a way to be re- 
venged upon the Christians for beating 
up his quarters, for he would teach them 
to take tobacco, to which, when they had 
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once tasted it, they should become per. 
tual slaves.” 

‘(To return for a few moments to the 
‘Song of Hiawatha,” the following 

is told of the origin of the Great Red 
Stone Quarry, from which the first 
was fashioned. In the time of a grest 
freshet, which took place many centuris 
ago, and destroyed all the nations of the 
earth, all the tribes of the red-mm # 
sembled on the Céteau des Prairies to get 
out of the way of the waters. After they 
had all gathered here from every part, the 
water continued to rise until, at length, it 
covered them all in a mass, and their flesh 
was converted into red pipe stone. There. 
fore, it has always been considered neutral 
ground ; it belongs to all tribes alike, and 
all were allowed to get it and smoke it 
together. While they were all drowning 
in a mass, a young woman, Kwaptabu,s 
virgin, caught hold of the foot of a very 
large bird that was flying over, and wu 
carried to the top of a high cliff not far off 
that was above the water. Here she had 
twins, and their father was the war-cagle, 
and her children have since peopled the 


The first introduction of tobacco int 
Europe appears to have been through the 
medium of Jean Nicot, from whom th 
undoubtedly owes ite name of 

icotiana. Nicot, who was one of te 
French Ambassadors to the Spanish Contt, 
sent some of the seed from Lisbon to 
France in 1559 or 1560. The use of 
tobacco speedily became popular, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition from those 
sitting in high places, -who did not scruple 
to direct severe persecution against its 
votaries. 

Curiously enough, Jean Nicot sent th 
weed, not for the purpose of smoking, but 
to the Queen, Catherine de’ Medici, ass 
sovereign remedy against the pangs o 
toothache. 

Who brought tobacco first into England 
is a disputed point, and is likely, from 
lack of documentary evidence, to 
so. It was first introduced between 
the years 1584-6, some authorities ssy, 
by wk aoe Raleizh ; — rg 

t the first specimen was brought 
Sir John Hawkins, in 1565; while others 
are of opinion that Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir Walter Raleigh did not bring 
any of the “article of consumption ;” into 
England until about 1586, However this 
may be, he who first brought it in wass 
national benefactor, for, besides soothing 
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our minds, tobacco goes a considerable way 
paying our taxes. 


The use of tobacco in England met with 
quite as much opposition as it had pre- 
viously received in France. Both priests 
and rulers combined to suppress it. Popes 
Urban the Thirteenth and Innocent the 
Ninth issued bulls excommunicating it, 
Bat all was in vain: priestly and regal 
edicts were ignored, and tobacco grew in 
popularity. 


The priests with awe, 
As such freaks they saw, 
Said the devil must be in that plant tobacco. 
In or out, the love for a “puff” has 
grown until it has become the most ex- 


tensively used luxury on the face of the- 


globe. Tobacco is to-day just what Maginn 
alls us it was in his time, that: — 
“Smoking iq and always has been a 
healthful and fashionable English custom. 
There were schools and professors estab- 
lished here for the purpose of teaching the 
mystery of smoking on the first introduc- 
tion of the Indian weed ; and the mode of 
exspifflicating the smoke out of one’s 
mouth is at present, as it were, a shibboleth 
demonstrative of an English gentleman.” / 
It appears from some passages in several 
old plays that the critics and wits of the 
time usually sat upon the stage, attended 
by pages, who furnished them with pipes 
of tobacco, which, it is said, ‘“* Was com- 
monly smoked in the theatres, as well by 
women as men, and which was conceived 
& grievous nuisance.” In “Dyers Dry 
Dinner,” the author wrote an epigram on 
the wanton and excessive use of that herb 
in the following terms : 
It chaunced me gazing at the Theatre 
Clotding the loathing ayr with fopay fume 
Of bed Tobe, 
I wish’t the Roman lawes severity : . 
Who smoke selleth, with smoke be done to dy. 
This practice at length became such an in- 
tolerable nuisance that, first tobacco was 
banished from the stage, and subsequently 
from the body of gr crag itself. a 
At one period of its history, smoking 
was so common that it was actually 
practised in church. Previous to the visit 
of James the First to the University of 
Cambridge, in 1615, the Vice-Chancellor 
issued a notice to the students, which en- 
joi that ‘‘Noe graduate, scholler, or 
student of this Universitie presume to take 
cticnipad Saint Marie's Soe mppon 
yne of finall expellinge the Universitie,” 
Ps Rev. Dr. Parr, when tual 
curate of Hatton, Warwickshire, which 
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living he held from 1783 to 1790, regularly 


smoked in the vestry whilst the pe | 
or 


tion were singing long hymns, chosen 
the purpose, fmnmedintoly before the 
sermon. The doctor was wont to exclaim : 
‘© My people like long hymns, but I prefer 
a long pipe.” 

The Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester, the 
well-known Baptist minister, regularly in- 
dulged in smoking during the intervals of 
divine worship. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “‘ Heart of Mid- 
aes refers Rea one Duncan, of gee 

under, at portant perso ’ 0 
amoked during the whole of che sekenomn, 
from an iron pipe, tobacco borrowed from 
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other worshippers. We are told that “at |- 


the end of the discourse he knocked: the 
ashes out of his pipe, replaced it m 
his sporran, returned the tobacco-pouch to 


its owner, and joined in the prayer with |; 


decency and attention.” 

The Puritan Fathers were greatly ad- 
dicted to smoking; indeed, the practice 
became so common that even these 
strait-laced observers of times and 
seasons actually smoked in church. This 


custom soon caused very considerable | 
as the religious exercises { 


annoyance, 
were greatly disturbed by the clicking 
of flints and steels to light their pipes, 
and the clouds of smoke in church, 
Hence, in the year 1669, the colony passed 
this law: “It is enacted that any person 
or persons that shall be found smoking of 
tobacco on the Lord’s Day, going to or 
coming from the meetings, within two 
miles of meeting-house, shall pay twelve 
pence for every such default.” Under this 
law several persons were actually fined ; 


ed 


but the punishment failed to secure the f 
carrying out of the arbitrary second por- } 


tion of the enactment, 

The custom of smoking during church 
service was not confined to the laity and 
minor clergy, for it is recorded that an 
Archbishop of York was once reproved by 
the Vicar of Saint Mary’s, Nottingham, 
for attempting to smoke in the church 


vestry. 

The Rev. John Disney of Swinderley, 
in Lincolnshire, writing on the thirteenth 
of December, 1773, to James Grainger, 


saye: ‘The affair happened in Saint | 


Mary's Church, in Nottingham, when 
Archbishop Blackbourn was there on a 
visitation. The Archbishop had ordered 
some of the apparitors or other attendants 
to bring him pipes and tobacco, and some 
liquor, into the vestry for his refreshment, 
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after the fatigue of confirmation. And 
this coming to Mr. Disney’s ears, he for- 
bade their being brought thither; and, 
with a becoming spirit, remonstrated with 
the Archbishop upon the impropriety of 
his conduct, at the same time telling his 
grace that his vestry should not be con- 
verted into a smoking-room.” The Mr. 
Disney referred to was the writer's grand- 
father, who was Vicar of Nottingham. 

In contradistinction to this, it is curious 
to find the stipends of clergymen paid in 
tobacco. Thus, a vestry-book, extending 
from 1723 to 1771, of Saint John’s Church, 
Hampton, Virginia, is still carefully pre- 
served, having been rescued from some old 
county records, From this chronicle one 
can get a glimpse of the atate of society, 
and its economic condition. The ecclesi- 
astical currency was tobacco, and for the 
service of the church each “ tithable” was 
assessed every year at so many pounds. 
We find such entries as these : 

‘To Mr. Barlow, for 17 sermons at 350 
Ibs. of tobacco—5950 lbs.; To Rev. John 
Reid salary, 16,000 lbs.; To ditto for 
board, 1500 lbs. ; To ditto for clerk, 1000 
Ibs. ; To Mary Cleark, sexton, 400 Iba.” 

‘Agreed with James Briggs to keep 
Eliza Impet for one year, and to find her 
in cloathes for 1260 lbs, of tobacco.” 

“To widow Lawrence, being pore, 500 
Ibs. of tobacco.” 

From au entry before the book closes, 
it appears that 16,000 Ibs. of tobacco 
sold for £101 11s, 11d. The church ex- 
penses averaged about 70,000 lbs. of to- 
bacco per year, or somewhere about £450. 
The price of tobacco varied ; but that there 
should not be an unlimited currency, as it 
were, the parish was divided into districts, 
and each year there appeared such records 
as ‘‘ Samuel Davis and William Bridger 
are appointed viewers of tobacco from the 
river to Blackwater.” It was the business 
of these viewers, or tellers, as they were 
called sometimes, to estimate and restrict 
the number of young plants, that there 
might not be over- production, lest the 
church fncome should suffer from too low 
prices. 

In addition to this there is a quaint old 
‘| law still extant in Virginia, that a fine of 

fifty pounds of leaf tobacco may be in- 
flicted upon a man if he absents himself 
from church for a month without a valid 
excuse, which must be endorsed by three 
persone, 

In England, formerly, smoking was for- 
bidden amongst schoolmasters, and in the 
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rules of Chigwell School, founded in 1629, 
it was ordered “That the Head Master 
must bea man of sound religion, neither 
Papist nor Paritan, of a grave behaviour, 
and sober and honest conversation; no 
tippler or haunter of ale-houses, and no 
puffer of tobacco.” 

What some of our narrow-minded fore- 
fathers thought of the new-formed habit of 
smoking may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract, taken from the Proceedings 
and Debates of the House of Commons: 

“Wednesday, April 16, 1621. Sir 
William Stroud moved ‘That he would 
have tobacco banished wholly out of the 
kingdom, and that it may not be brought 
in from any port, nor used amongst us.’ 
And Sir Guy Palmer said, ‘If tobacco be 
not banished, it will overthrow one hundred 
thousand men in England, for now it is so 
common that I have seen ploughmen take 
it as they are at plough.’ ” 

This notwithstanding, we have Barton, 
in his “Anatomie of Melancholy,” de- 
scribing it as ‘Tobacco, divine, rare, 
super-excellent tobacco, which goes farre 
beyond all their panaceae, potable gold, 
and philogopher’s stones; a sovereign 
remedy to all diseases, A good vomit, I 
confesse, a vertuose herbe, if it be well 
qualified, opportunely taken, and medici- 
nally used; but as it is commonly used 
by most men, which take it as tinkers 
doe ale, ’tis a plague, a mischiefe, a violent 
purger of goods, lands, health, hellish, 
devilish, ani damned tobacco, the raine 
and overthrow of bodie and soule.” 

At a later period of the same century, 
so inveterate had become the practice, that 
an order was placed on the journals of the 
House of Commons as follows : 

‘That no Member of the House do 
presume to smoke tobacco in the gallery, 
or at the table of the House, sitting at 
Committee.” 

Soon after its introduction into England, 
tobacco taverns began to make their ap- 
pearance, and to multiply. The first of 
these houses was the ‘‘ Pied Bull Inn,” 
Islington ; but in the crusade against its 
use, ale-houses were forbidden to supply it 
to any one. In the poasession of the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, is a license 
to an ale-house, granted by six justices 
of the peace for Kent, at the foot of which 
there is this note : 

“Ttem. You shall not utter nor wil- 
ingly suffer to be utter’d, drunke, or 
taken, any tobacco within your house, 
cellar, or other place thereunto belonging.” 
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No doubt similar restrictions were im- 
posed by magistrates generally about that 
time. . 

In 1584 Queen Elizabeth had grown s0 
much opposed to the Indian weed as to 
issue a strong proclamation sgainet its use. 

In 1614 the Star Chamber ordered that 
tobacco should pay a duty of six shillings 
and tenpence per pound; yet soon after 
this it appears to have been profitably 

wn in Worcestershire and neighbour- 
hood. It was first cultivated at Winch- 
combe, on the borders of Gloucestershire, 
and quickly became so profitable a crop as 
to lead to its speedy introduction to Wor- 
cester, Freckenham, Eckington, Pershore, 
Upton Sudesbury, Pensham, Kempsey, 


and other places, It was not, however, 


until the century was forty-three years old 
that any mention of it occurs in the Wor- 
ceater City records, and then we find in 
the Chamberlain’s accounts : 

“Item. For one ounce of bacca which 


Mr. Major sent for to spend upon Colonel 





Sandys, and for bacca pipe, eighteenpence.” 


Then came an edict prohibiting the cul- 
tivation of tobacco; but so profitable an 
industry was it, that farmers defied the 
orders of the Lords of the Council and 
of Parliament as well, 

In 1659, William George, of Eckington, 
was indicted at the Worcester County 
Sessions for “planting, setting, growing, 
making, and curing tobacco there on four 
hundred poles of land.” He was duly 
convicted, and fined four hundred pounds, 
or one pound per pole. This was followed 
by an order of Parliament “ That no person 
plant tobacco after January lst, 1660, ac- 
cording to the Act of Parliament, within 
England, to sell, upon forfeiture of the 
same or value thereof, or 40s. for every 
roode or pole so planted, set, or sown ; 
one moiety to the King, and the other to 
the informer. Not to extend to physick 
gardens in the University,” 

Mr. Jorevin, who visited Worcester in 
the time of Charles the Second, and put 
up at the “Stag Inn,” states that women 
there smoked as well as men. Complaints 
were made of this imitation of the manners 
of a savage people, as it was feared that by 
this practice Englishmen would degenerate 
into a barbarous state. 

In a previous reign we find attempts 
made to abolish smoking, all of which 
proved futile, and, to go farther back 
still, we have the British Solomon—James 
the First—trying to do that which the 
thunders of the Vatican and terrors of 
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excommunication had failed to accomplish, 
namely, to stamp out tobacco from the 
country. The sapient monarch would, 
no doubt, had he dared, have used harsh 
measures; but the people were too strong 
for him. Still, if he could not do this, 
he did what he could, by writing that 
superb monument of folly — the famous 
“‘Counterblaste to Tobacco.” In con- 
cluding this precious effusion, he asks : 

‘‘Have you not reason, then, to be 
ashamed and to forbear this filthy novelty, 
so basely grounded, so foolishly received, 
and so grossly mistakeh in the right use 
thereof. In your abuse thereof sinning 
against God, harming yourselves both in 
persons and goodg, and taking also thereby 
(look to it ye that use snuff in profasion) 
the marks and notes of vanity upon you ; 
by the custom thereof making yourselves 
to be wondered at by all foreign civil 
nations, and by all strangers that come 
among you, to be scorned and contemned ; 
a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to 
the nose, harmfal to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the black stinking 
fames thereof, nearest resembling the 
horrible stygian smoke of the pit that is 
bottomless.” 

In the plenitude of his superlative wis- 
dom James imposed a heavy import duty 
on tobacco, and prohibited its cultivation 
in England. Later on in his Apothegms, 
published in 1658, James the First is 
alleged to have professed ‘that were he to 
invite the devil to a dinner, he should 
have these three dishes,—(1) a pig ; (2) a 
poll and ling of mustard; (3) a pipe of 
tobacco for digesture.” 

Seven years before this was published— 
in 1651—one of the most vigorous attacks 
on tobacco that has ever appeared was 
published. It appeared in ‘“ Hymnus 
Tabaci,” by Raphael Thorius, and trans- 
lated into English by Peter Hausted, M.A. 


Let it be damned to hell, and called from thence 
Proserpine’s wine, the Furies’ frankincence, 

The devil's addle eggs, or else to these 

A sacrifice grim Pluto to appease ; 

A deadly weed, which its beginning had 

From the foam of Cerberus, when the cur was mad. 


Counterblasts, damnings, and punish- 
ments were, however, all of no avail, and it 
is jast probable that the very persecution 
of smokers led to the universal adoption of 
the practice of smoking. 

Perhaps the soothing influence of the 
weed proved its greatest recommendation ; 
certain it is that no one philosophises like 
the smoker. 
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Of the smoking philosopher, Captain 
Marryat, in “Jacob Faithful,” says: “ His 
whole amusement was his pipe, and as there 
is a certain indefinable link between smok- 
ing and philosophy, my father, by dint of 
smoking, had become a perfect philosopher. 
It is no less strange than true, that we can 
puff away our cares with tobacco, when, 
without it, they remain an oppressive 
burden to existence. There is no com- 
posing draught like the draught through 
the tube of a pipe. The savage warriors of 
North America enjoyed the blessing before 
we did, and to the pipe is to be ascribed 
the wisdom of their councils, and the 
laconic delivery of their sentiments. It 
would be well introduced into our legisla- 
tive assembly. ‘Ladies, indeed, would no 
longer peep down through the ventilator ; 
but we should have more sense and fewer 
words. It is also to tobacco that is to 
be ascribed the stoical firmness of those 
American warriors, who, satisfied with the 
pipe in their mouths, submitted with perfect 
indifference to the torture of their enemies. 
From the well-known virtues of this weed 
arose that peculiar expression when you 
irritate another, that you ‘put his pipe 
out.’’ 

But Marryat is not alone in laying great 
stress on the virtues of tobacco in ining 
the mind and setting man _ thinking. 
Other authors bear evidence to the same 
effect. 

Sam Slick says in “The Clock Maker ” : 
“The fact is, Squire, the moment a man 
takes to a pipe he becomes a philosopher ; 
it’s the poor man’s friend ; it calms the 


mind, soothes the temper, and makes a man | gr 


patient under difficulties. It has made 
more good men, good husbands, kind 
masters, indulgent fathers, than any other 
blessed thing on this universal earth.” 

It is curious to note the different views 
taken of tobacco in the seventeenth century 
and to-day as well, on tobacco as a disin- 
fectant. In the “ Reliquiz Hearmin»,” 
edited by Dr. Bliss, and published in 1721, 
this curiously suggestive passage occurs : 
“IT have been told that in the last great 
plague in London—1665—none that kept 
tobacconists shops had the plague. It is 
certain that smoaking was looked upon as 
a most excellent preservative. Insomuch 
that even children were obliged to smoak. 
And I remember that I heard formerly 
Tom Rogers, who was a yoeman beadle, 
say that when he was that year, when the 
plague raged, a schoolboy at Eton, all the 
boys of that school were obliged to smoak 
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in the school every morning ; and that he 
never was whipped so ratiok in his life as 
he was one morning for not smoaking.” 

It has long been a popular opinion that 
tobacco is an antiseptic, and this belief 
seems to have some solid basis of fact. 
Professor Vincenzo Tassinari, of the Hy- 
gienic Institute of the University of Pia, 
recently made some very interesting experi- 
ments on the supposed idal virtues 
of tobacco-smoke, which seemed to show 
that it really had a destructive action upon 
the growth of bacilli, those minute 
organisms which are said to be the causeof 
a vast number of bodily ills that flesh 
is heir to. Professor Tassinari observed 


bacillus, the cattle distemper bacillus, the 
pus coccus, the Finkler-Prior bacterium, 
the typhus and pleuro-pneumania baecallus, 
and the blue pus us. 

Wishing to imitate as closely as possible 
the processes going on in a smokers 
mouth, the professor passed tobacco fumes 
through a horizontal tube into a 
kept moist by damp cotton-wool, which 
contained algo a colony of bacilli. 
result showed that the smoke retards the 
growth of some kind of bacilli, and 
absolutely prevents the growth of others 
The tobacco experimented with was 
which is used in making the large Ca 
cigar, much favoured in Italy, and 
proved that its fames retard the growth of 
pus bacilli by seventy-two hours, and of 
cattle distemper bacilli by one hundred 
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may be relied upon, it is evident that not 
only is tobacco not the deadly enemy of 
man—and it is singular with what 

man takes to so many of his deadly enemies 
—but in many instances it is his great 
friend, not only by way of solace, but as 
warder off and destroyer of deadly germs 
that insist on colonising his body, and 
turning it to their own uses. 


RAM SURRUN MALI. 


Ram. SURRUN MALI was my gardener 
in Upper Bengal. He was tall, lean, bat 
very wiry, and with a clear, strong eye 
that betokened power of penetration and 
more than average intellect. By caste he 
was a Hindoo, the term “ Mali” denoting 
both the caste and the trade which belongs 
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to it. Hoe was rather over middle age; 
indeed, he had a grown-up son, who could 
not be much under thirty, with a young 
family of his own, father and son living 
ide each other in the same block of 
mad-and-thatch houses, about two stone- 
casts from my bungalow. They cultivated a 
little bit of ground, part of a broad extent 
ich was in lease to the “Factory,” or in- 
digo plantation, of which I had charge. But 
they had other ways of eking out a living. 
The father was my gardener, as already 
said, on a monthly pay, and the son used 
to take up odd jobs in gardening from the 
native magnates of the humbler scale in 
the way of trimming up their so-called 
gardens. Fora time I had the son in my 
employment, but found him so lacking in 
energy and brain-power that, on being 
strongly advised, I engaged the father, of 
whoee capacities I had had no previous 
experience, The result fully jastified the 
advice. He had onergy, ability, and a 
power of getting through work which loft 
his son at half his age nowhere ; and added 
to that was a quick eye for discerning how 
to make the best of a situation in point of 
design or neatness. Besides the gardening, 
both father and son had yet another 
‘“‘string to their bow.” They were chief 
operators with the scimitar at a neigh- 
bouring sacrificial tree, where multitudes 
of kids “without spot or blemish” were 
offered up by the Hindoos to the presiding 
deity who had made the tree his or her 
haunt, and for this they got some per- 
quisites in the shape of a few pice, or the 
head of the animal, which they sold for as 
much: - I have watched old Ram Surrun 
perform this sacrificial function. One man 
took hold of the goat—which is always a 
male—by the hind legs, the other took hold 
of its head, and between them they kept it 
stretehed at the full length of their arms, 
while Ram Surrun stood by brandishing 
his seimitar. After one or two feints he 
brought it down with.a sweeping stroke, 
and instantly head and body of the 
animal were sundered, and the holder of 
the trunk ran up with it to the foot of the 
tree, to: drop there, on the little mounds of 
paint-bedaubed earth, the precious blood- 
offering—all, by the way, the tree was to 
get, for the offerer wisely took home with 
him the carcase for a family feast in honour 
of his deity, and as chief part of the “ sacri- 
fice.” And, while on the subject, it may 
be added that this so-called “ offering ” is 
but the Hindoo’s way of practising the 
batcher’s art, and at the same time sancti- 
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fying his meat, even as the Moslem never | 


kilis an animal for food but in the orthodox 
way with the steel while pronouncing over 
the process the Khoran formula. 


Ram Surraon was a confirmed ganja | 


(Cannabis Indica) eater—or drinker, or 
smoker, for it is used in all three ways— 
bat, unlike many if not most of its devotees, 
he used it not too well -but wisely. He 
seemed able to keep his proclivity within 
bounds, and thus it seemed to do him little, 
ifany, harm, Indeed he used to assert that 
it did him great good ; that it was it gave 


vigour and energy to him to go about his [. 


work, and foree to his eye, and that with- 
out it he would have been nothing but a 
feeble old man. And in truth, as said, 
his movements were active, and his eye 
had even in it more of the fire of 
youth than his son’s, But, though keen, it 
was gt attractive. It had too peiaa : 
what did not suggest , too much o 
the basilisk. This ee of eye was 
the more remarkable, as one of the first 
ways in which excessive ganja-eating shows 
itself is in its effects on the eye, which 
gradually loses its lustre and becomes 
bleared, as if a film were drawn over it, 
while the voice becomes cracked and broken, 
and the movements languid and. nerveleas, 
On the other hand, there are some if not 
many people who seem, like Ram Surrun, 
to use it all their life in moderation and 
suffer little or no harm from its use. Not 
the less, however, the term ‘“‘ ganja-eater ” 
is always a term of reproach among natives, 
significant: of much, even as the term 
‘drunkard ” is with us. The remark that 
is usually associated with it is, “what can 
you expect from a ganja-eater #” 

The way I firat came to know that Ram 
Surrun was given to ganja was through a 
peculiar plant, like a carraway plant, I 
found growing in a favoured spot in my 
garden, that is to say, in the 
rearing-beds. I saw it was carefully tended, 
but could discover neither its name nor 
object. Repeated enquiries only elicited 
the information that it was just a flowering 
plant that had sprung up there by accident, 
and he, Ram Surrun, had allowed it to 
grow as ite flower was pretty, but it was of 
no other use, and would be taken up shortly 
and thrown away. I had some faint sus- 
picions, however, caused by the indifference 
with which it was spoken of as compared 


with the evident care with which it was | 


treated, but did not quite know what to 
make of the matter. At length a slight 
“difference” between Ram Surrun and 





t of some }. 
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some of his colleagues, due to his too 
copious disposal of the garden produce in the 
bazaar for his own advantage, without duly 
considering them, let in the needed light, 
It-was a ganja plant, they said, which Ram 
Surrun was thus carefully rearing with 
which to feed his own particular habit. 
Ram Surrun vehemently repudiated the 
soft impeachment. However, as the plant 
was a Government monopoly, allowed to be 
cultivated only under stringent conditions, 
special sanction, and high duty, the grow- 
ing of it was an illegal act for which I, as 
owner of the garden, was chiefly responsible 
—which perhaps did not distress me much 
—yet I could not do other than order it to 
be uprooted and thrown away. Then some 
one suggested that the plant was valaable 
even as it was, and was sure to be tarned 
to good account by Ram Surrun, despite 
his contemptuous protests that it was 
valueless because not yet mature. So to 
test these I had it placed outside on the 
chibootur, or evening seat, in the sun to 
dry, right in front of the bungalow, where 
it could not be easily approached by any 
one unseen. Day by day, though almost 
forgetting about the matter, I seemed to 
notice a rapid diminution or shrinking up 
of leaf, till at length my attention was 
arrested. But when I came to examine, 
not a leaf was to be found! The stems 
were threadbare ! Every leaf had vanished, 
absorbed by the sun I was left to under- 
stand, as no other explanation could be 
given of the mystery. When that explana- 
tion was found not quite to suffice, then 
suspicion was gently hinted in the direction 
of Ram Surrun, as a likely quarter, or, 
indeed, as the only likely quarter. Bat 
he quickly retorted on the insinuators 
that if any one was to be blamed there 
were more than he that might justly be 
blamed. And so it turned out, to my 
great surprise ; the “‘ cross purposes” and 
cross-examination eliciting the farther fact 
that, among my small establishment, there 
were one or two besides Ram Surrun who 
had a hankering weakness for the weed ; 
a fact, too, I thought, which suggests a 
larger consumption of it in the country than 
ever would be imagined from what appeare 
on the surface. Be that as it may, Ram 
Sarrun had great faith in the ganja. It 
made him happy, he said; it made him 
strong. Without it his life would not be 
worth living. 

Though Ram Surrun favoured ganja, he 
did not confine himself to that, but varied 
it with tobacco in the customary forms, 
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either by smoking the spiced compound 
from the hubble-bubble, or by swallowing 
from the palm of his hand the pinch of 
powdered leaf along with the speck of moiat 
lime, which natives exchange with each 
other as our ancestors did the “sneeshun 
mull.” Both these “ vanities” he used to 
vary with an occasional drop of tari, or 
fermented jaice of the toddy-palm, some 
half-dozen quarts of which, no doubt, each 
weekly bazaar or market-day he got comfort- 
ably outside of at a sitting while squatted, 
monkey-fashion, on a mat along with a few 
genial chums. Such were some of Ram 
Surrun’s ways and means of beguiling life 
and time, and in that respect perhaps he 
did not differ much from many another 
Hindoo. Bat presently he was to figure in 
a new and less reputable light. 

One day, a woman, old and wrinkled, 
came to the bungalow to prefer a com- 
plaint against him. She announced herself 
as Ram Sarrun’s wife. Her husband, she 
said, had introduced a young woman into 
their house in the position of rival to her, 
who was very rude to her, seemed devoid 
of self-respect, and whose mere presence 
in the house was a continued insult to 
her, and made it impossible for her to 
remain longer there; and in all this the 
intruder, who took the upper hand in 
everything, was supported by Ram Surran, 
against his own wife. Accordingly, she 
had moved to her son and daughter-in- 
law’s house, right opposite ; but even their 
presence failed to act as any check on his 
proceedings. Having called Ram Sarrun, 
I remonstrated with him on his impro- 
priety and cruelty, and he promised 
amendment and that the stranger would 
be duly dismissed. Not long afterwards, 
however, the same complaint was repeated, 
and Ram Surrun then vowed that he had 
ordered the intruder to go away, but she 
would not, and what could he do? At 
last a sort of compromise was a 
between the three, seemingly to their 
mutual satisfaction, by which the stranger 
was to pay respect and deference to Mra. 
Ram Sarrap, and was to assist in field and 
household work; and so, by-and-by, she 
came to be a recognised part of the house- 
hold. On being herself in ated, how. 
ever, she is reported to have said that she 
did not want to come, and did not want to 
stay, but she could not help herself. She 
felt impelled, she did not know why or 
how, to stay against her will. 

After the aforesaid arrangement had 
continued some time, suddenly the neigh- 
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bourhood was startled and even scandalised 
by another change in Ram Surrun’s domes- 
tic establishment. A young woman, 
respectable, pretty, and married, who had 
come to the bazaar as usual to make 
purchases, had, thereafter, instead of re- 
turning to her own house, come straight 
on to that of Ram Surran, as if with the 
intention of adding yet another to his 
domestic oe The matter created sire 
an outcry, and vengeance was expec 

from the haaband,* And, sure enough, 
after a couple of days’ vain searching for 
his wife, and wondering where she had 
gone to, on at length ascertaining her 
whereabouts, he came posting on to Ram 
Sarrup, breathing flames and fury. But 
that gentleman was quite prepared for 
the eventuality. He professed utter inno- 
cence in the matter. The lady, he said, 
had come of her own free will; he had 
not asked her, did not even know her; 
and she had solicited house room, could 
they refuse her that? Everybody knew 
that what he said was true. Then the 
husband demanded back his wife; where- 
upon Ram Surrun vowed that not only 


was she free to go, as she had always/S 


beer, but even urged her to go, and for 
that reason to come outside and accompany 
her husband. This with seeming reluc- 
tance she was at length induced to do, and 
the two went away together. He had, 
however, to use slight force at first to 
make her accompany him, and his wrath 
was now turned from Ram Surrun by the 
seeming fair treatment he had met, and 
‘was directed towards his wife instead, 
whose conduct seemed to him inexplicable. 
For a little all went well till they had got 
a quarter of a mile or so distant, when the 
wife began to linger, and at last point- 
blank refused to go further. She must go 
back, she said ; she could not help it; she 
hated the man, and did not want to go, 
but he had cast a spell over her, had 
bewitched her. The husband, hardly 
hearing this in his rage, or seeing in it 
only fresh contumacy, began to treat her 
roughly, even to beat her, and dragged 
her along with him. She struggled so 
violently, however, that his efforts might 
have been vain but for the aseistance of a 
friend who had accompanied him, whom 
he now called to his aid, and between 
them, each taking an arm, they conducted 
her forcibly home. But by the time they 
reached home some faint suspicion began 
to dawn on the husband’s mind that 
things might not be quite as they seemed. 


‘He recalled his wife’s words. Witchcraft 
was & familiar institution of the country. 
Nothing was more likely than that some 
such means had been practised upon her. 
Her previous even life, her present con- [ 
duct, all seemed to point to that. He 
hardly recognised in her now the woman 
of a day or two ago. She might not be 
so much to blame after all, and he had 
heard some rumour of Ram Surrun. having 
some slight skill in witchcraft. That must | 
be seen to. Farther enquiry of his wife 
seemed further to confirm his suspicions. 
Ram Surrum must lift the spells or take 
the consequences. In the good old times, 
he thought, as his forefathers used to say, 
it would have been quick work with witch 
or wizard. But what can be done under 
these English, and their obtuseness to 
the most palpable facts which witchcraft | 
works} 

Next day, just as he was beginning to 
be lulled again into security, his wife 
disappeared for the second time, as he 
discovered on returning from his field-work 
to his house. Guessing well where she had 
gone, he hurried straight off to Ram 
urrun’s house, where, as expected, on 
arrival he found her. He now charged 
Ram Sarrun point-blank with the iy 
of spells, and demanded their remov 
under penalties. Ram Surrun, as before, 
professed complete innocence and a clear 
conscience, but nevertheless promised to do 
what he could to rectify matters, little 
though that might be. Indeed, in a few 
minutes so successfully did he use tongue 
or eye, that the storm, or something worse, | 
that was prepared for him, melted down 
into comparative quietness. But the 
husband was not yet appeased, and as his 
wife did not show the willingness to 
accompany him that he might have ex- 
pected, the matter was brought before the 
‘ bungalow.” 

I had my own fairly clear ideas by this 
time as to the merite of the case, and spoke 
in pretty strong terms to Ram Sarrun 
regarding his conduct, pointing out the 
probable results to him of exposure in a 
law-court. ‘This remonstrance I saw he 
did not relish; indeed, I guessed that he 
resented it strongly, as making more or 
less public his methods, and placing a 
probable check upon these which he had not 
anticipated. But he said nothing beyond 
reiterating his innocence, while keeping 
fixed upon me a basilisk sort of stare of 
his large, but anything but pleasing eyes. 
Then it suddenly struck me there was a 
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# meaning in that stare. The impression was 
irresistible. The elderly spell-worker meant 
to transfix me with his spells, and thus to 
avenge himeelf. Still his eyes were riveted 
upon my face. Seemingly, however, I must 
not have been of the requisite material, as 
they effected nothing beyond a courteous 
request that he would politely transfer their 
glare to some other interesting object; a re- 
quest he complied with with an appearance 
of haste and confusion that fully confirmed 
my impression. I could now partly realise 
his means and methods. These, putting 
all together, obviously consisted in that 
power of fascinating called ‘‘ mesmerism,”’ 
which the snake practises on the bird, and 
the weasel on the rabbit; though up to 
that time I had never seen or heard of such 
a thing as among natives, and the discovery 
threw a new light on much that had 
hitherto been dark. It was said in regard 
to the woman just alluded to, that she had 
declared she had been impelled to go to 
his, Ram Surrun’s, house, simply because 
he looked at her while she moved to and 
fro through the bazaar. After the “ bun- 
galow ” remonstrance, however, she walked 
quietly and demurely home with her 
husband, as if a weight had been lifted off 
her, nor did I hear of further similar mis- 
adventure as far as she was concerned. 
But Ram Sarrun’s career in the same line 
did not stop here. Not long after I heard 
of his being in a somewhat similar pickle 
more than once, though he had proceeded 
more cautiously and with less risk to him- 
self, Then, by-and-by, probably he found 
the air grow so threatening around him 
that he deemed it prudent to desist for a 
time, as there occurred a lull in his 
‘‘record.” I could not help wondering, 
though, at the man with his years, his 
ganja-eating, tari-drinking, and tobacco- 
smoking, still possessing such bent of mind 
and force of eye; and when I lately saw 
him, he was just as energetic as ever. He 
had still as a female companion the 
first-named arrival at his house, who. 
still continued the same patient and sub- 
missive drudge, ready to labour late and 
early for him, alert at his slightest bidding, 
seemingly completely in his power, yet 
apparently contented with her lot, 

The above incident suggested to me, for 
the firat time, what future experience 
seemed fully to confirm, namely, that the 
witchcraft, spells, and so on of the natives, 
their jadi in which they are such firm 
believers, but which, like other Europeans, 
4 I had always laughed at, might really have 
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something in it after all, might indeed be 
founded upon some basis of fact. That 
fact I believe to be the same that accounted 
for the misadventure of the woman, and 
that procured for Ram Surrun his present 
subservient companion, namely, mesmerism. 
The same cause, too,.I have little doubt, 
accounts, and has accounted, for muoh of 
the so-called witchcraft and grea 
of times present and past all the wor 
over. Among the natives of India, mee- 
merism, under different names and guises, 
and as the monopoly of a comparative few, 
who probably maintained its mystery and 
secrecy for their own ends, would seem to 
have been practised from time immemorial. 
In Upper Bengal the - natives ope 
familiarly of it, not by name but of its 
effects, under the general term jadi, or 
witchcraft, and more especially in re 
ference to certain mountain tribes of 
people from regions in Nepaul, who, they 
say, aro to be dreaded, because if any 
of them but look at you, you are 
bound at once to set out and follow them. 
The exponents of this jad, in the shape af 
witches and wizards, are plentiful every- 
where throughout India, one or more of 
each being usually found in every large 
village, often in the garb of quiet, re 
spectable people. As respectable the wizard 
is usually accounted, even by his fellow- 
villagers, his skill in the black art not being 
supposed to be used for evil purposes, and, 
therefore, not detracting from his repute- 
tion, but even, if may be, enhancing it; 
but the witch, on the other hand, is always 
spoken of with hostility and aversion, 
mingled, it may be, with fear and 
trembling. She is never credited with 
other than misdeeds; though why the 
two should be so differently judged it is 
hard to say. The spells of these different 
dealers in darkness are supposed not to be 
all equal, and are carefully weighed and 
balanced. One operator can counteract the 
spells of another, that other of a third, and 
so on. Thusa wizard is sometimes em 
ployed to counteract the spells of a witch, 
where the direction of these are known; 
but when not known, as is most commonly 
the case, for the witch works in secret, 
oe deci: hella gin 
ight the spells of the different operators 
are Tee to meet in mid-air in the 
clash of combat. Often have I witnessed 
complaints against a witch, where a series 
of calamities had been traced to her 

and the burden of her evil doings 
become insupportable. In such a case— 
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and one is more or less a sample of all— 
the villagers came in a body to complain, 
for they would not dare to come in twos 
or threes and so be singled out for special 
vengeance. After they had recited their 
tale of woe, clamorous for redress, the 
{| Witch was sent for to confront her accusers. 
When she came, instead of the withered, 
wrinkled crone of malign aspect, there 
appeared a quiet, respectable-like woman, 
with a look of intelligence far above the 
bulk of her accusers, and a clear penetrating 
eye. Her eye, indeed, seemed of that 
through-seeing aspect one is apt to associate 
with the mesmerist, and her whole ex- 
pression suggested the superiority which 
mind yields over matter. While her 
accusérs were again spinning out their 
tale for her behoof, she listened with a 
look of quiet contempt and seeming 
superior knowledge, which supplied an 
easy key to the situation. In the end, 
needless to say, they retired discomfited 
and disgusted that nothing effectual could 
be done in regard to their disasters under 
the blind British régime, 

Among the one or two wizards of more 
or less repute in my neighbourhood, was 
one who was alleged to possess powers 
superior to every other member of the 
craft, male or female, for some distance 
around. He could combat their spells ; he 
could fight the demon of snake-poison and 
recuperate the bitten victim—except per- 
haps when the unseen and escaped 
chanced to be a really poisonous one, 
though the natives: asserted that he had 
often festored the patient in various 
specific cases of proved poisonous snake- 
bite. By the virtue of his enchantments, 
he could even single out a thief from a 
crowd containing the suspected persons ; 
and in this last capacity he was often 
employed, and not infrequently with 
success. Indeed, his services used to be 
regnlarly quoted on occasions of theft as 
being more certain and less expensive than 
a law-court. The thief-evolving process, 
which I have sometimes witn , is as 
follows. 

In the centre of a circle containing all the 
suspected persons, along with some others 
perhaps, is planted a little boy ina very un- 
comfortable attitude on the top of a small 
brass jar, monkey-fashion, with his feet 
resting across the: mouth, while balancing 
himself upon the tips of his fingers 
against the ground. Close by stands the 
magician, who is rattling off a tornado of 
mystac jargon, in which the name of ‘“Ram” 


often occurs, and alternately shouting and 
gesticulating at the boy, as he dashes over 
him a white powder, which turns out to be 
Ganges sand, and orders him to do his 
duty. This duty proves to be the turnin 
round of the boy Dos with the jar, whic 
acts like a pivot, till he becomes fixed 
opposite the thief; and in this he is sup- 
posed to have no will of his own, but to be, 
in fact, the medium. In any case which I 
witnessed, however, the spells failed in 
their effect, owing, as was alleged, to the 
disturbing influence of my presence. The 
boy did move round, but vaguely and with- 
out seeming to be impelled by his instincts 
towards any one in particular. On one 
such occasion the loser of the money under 
search, to the extent of some three rupees, 
chanced to be Ram Surrun, who, on the 
apelle failing from the above alleged canse, 
refused to pay the promised one rupee to 
the magician as the price of his services, 
asserting—on the principle upon which 
the native pays his doctor—that as these 
services had failed so had the bargain. 
Upon this many angry words and messages 
passed between the two. Ram Surrun, how- 
ever, clang to his rupee, and even added in- 
sult to injury by circulating and remarking, 
as he did to me one day, that his own spells 
could baffle those of the magician. 

Being curious to see the wizard above 
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alluded to, of whose occult powers I had. 


heard go much, I had an opportunity not 


snake | long after entertaining that wish of meeting 


him. Somewhat to my surprige he turned | 


out to be a “Factory” tenant of the im- 


mediate neighbourhood belonging to one of: 


the lesser Hindoo castes, called the Koormi, 
whose profession is cooking—that is to say, 
for Hindoos. But more surprised was I 
op meeting him to see, instead of all I might 
have expected, an intelligent, good-looking 
man of fair complexion, under middle age, 
with a pleasing, unassuming manner, and 
a particularly expressive, large dark eye. 
His conversation was specially intelligent. 
No one would have i ed, seeing him 
then, clothed in his right mind, that he 
was the mysterious magician I had seen 
not long before spell-scattering in a thief- 
evolving juggle ; nor more, that he was the 
semi-frenzied operator I had so often seen 
incantation - working over sneke-bitten 
patients, Neither would I have recognised 
him as the same, but for being told so just 
before meeting him. I ceuld quite imagine, 
however, the effect of.a seeming strong 
intelligence, backed by a strong eye, on 
many of the weaker intelligences and 
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or. ms I had seen around him during 
the thief-evolving process ; and that that 
might even extend to his eliminating the 
thief, as he was repeatedly alleged to have 
done, in various specific caser, and before 
crowds of witnesses. The eager, rapt look 
on many of the faces, as if absorbed in the 
movements of the boy, and so like certain 
mesmeric phenomena I had seen at home, 
testified to that effect. Whatever influence 
there was, I had no doubt, had to do with 
mesmerism. That, too, I have as little 
doubt, explains much of the history of 
witchcraft both in India and elsewhere ; 
and in this connection it may be noted how 
every witch or wizard is always credited 
with the “ piercing, dark eye.” 
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A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
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aes 
CHAPTER II, 


MOREFORD was a small village in the 
midst of one of the prettiest midland 
counties, It had originated, like many 
other English villages of the same sort, in 
a fow cottages that had grouped themselves 
round the old Castle—just enough cottages 
to hold the immediate work-people of the 
estate. By degrees these few cottages had 
been added to ; with the gregarious instinct 
of country people, the descendants of the 
first few work-people had intermarried and 
settled down close to their old homes, and 
gradually the village had come to possess 
an independent life of its own. It had 
grouped itself very prettily in the hollows 
around the Castle grounds. Seen from 
the distance the red roof of the school- 
house, the brown thatched ones of the 
cottages, and the short grey spire of the 
little church, all made harmonious details 
in a characteristic picture of pretty country 
scenery. 

Tho Castle itself was simply a good, grey 
stone house, built round three sides of a 
quadrangle; tworound battlemented towers 
with lancet windows standing on each side 
of the entrance to the quadrangle were all 
that gave it a right to the ambitious name. 
They were, however, very old ; were tradi- 
tionally said to be the remains of a much 
earlier building, and as such, held in deep 
respect in Moreford. The other part was 
Elizabethan, and possessed all the old- 
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world character that seems to linger more 
strongly about houses of that period than 
any other—it is difficult to define the 
reason, unless because the Elizabethan 
architecture has so much distinctiveness of 


its own, and retains, so to s the 
atmosphere of its designers. © place 


has been in one family for generations, 
and the present owner, Mr, Martin Stewart- 
Carr, was the descendant of a long line of 
worthy, uninteresting English gentlemen, 
most of whom had lived and died, and acted 
according to their honest lights in Moreford. 
Bat he had departed from the family tre 
ditions, He had built himself a place in 
Normandy, and apparently preferred the 
modern French chateau to his grey stone 
English home. Since the Castle first came to 
him, he had spent very little time in it. He 
paid it a flying visit at rare intervals, and 
left the care of it, the tenants, and the 
estate, to his agent. For the last five year 
that agent had been Frank Maidment. He 
had lived in the house in the park built 
for the agent, and known in Moreford as 
‘‘The White House,” quite alone for thres 
of those five years; for the last two his 
sister had been with him. 

It was a week after the arrival of the 
letter announcing Mr. Stewart-Carr’s in 
tended arrival, and he was expected to 
arrive that very evening. At eleven 
o’clock in the morning the Maidmenté 
dining-room table was covered at one end 
with books and papers; the largest of 
the books, an account-book, lay open, 
and across it was a pen that had just been 
used, for it was wet with ink. Beside the 
book was a long pencilled list, evidently 
waiting to be copied in. There was no 
one in the room but Catherine Maidment. 
She was not working or writing, bat 
walking up and down; her arms were 
folded so closely that their position might 
more truly be said to be a clasp, a very 
tight Her face wore the same set, 
resolute expression it had worn before, 
but stronger than the stern decision and 
more perceptible, was a terrible look of 
anxiety. Her very attitude was anxious ; 
her head was set continually towards the 
door, as if she were listening, and her eyes 
turned towards the door too, whenever she 
took them away from the open book on the 
table. Her steps were hasty and agitated, 
and she seemed to find the space between 
the table and the window all too narrow 
for her. She was very white, and her 
grey eyes were large and excitedly bright 

** All this time!” she said to herself, ina 
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low voice. ‘' Why didn’t I go myself; oh, 
why didn’tI go?” She turned and walked 
faater still, and twisted her arms so tightly 
together that the pressure hurt her. But 
the physical sensation seemed a relief to 
her, for as she felt it she twisted them still 
tighter. ‘‘Oh——” she said, giving the 
word a heavy, drawn-ont intonation that 
made it not an exclamation, but a sigh. 
‘Oh, if the day were over, and if he 
would come back!” She walked once 
more, quicker and more agitatedly than 
ever, up and down the little space, then 
she unclasped her arms with a sudden 
movement, and went to the door. She 
opened it and ran upstairs. At the head 
. the stairs she stopped and knocked at a 
oor. 

Her face was whiter than when she 
left the dining-room. ‘‘ Frank!” she said, 
“Frank! are you coming back?” 

“Coming!” her brother’s voice answered 
from within. “Coming, this instant.” 

She moved a step or two from the door 
and stood on the top stair of the flight, 
listening as she had listened downstairs. 
All at once she heard her brother’s steps 
across his room, and turning, ran down 
again, and took her stand by the table and 
the booke. 

She had hardly done so when his 
door opened, and he began to descend. 
Catherine's face grew paler stil), and she 
looked divided between intense fear and 
anxious, trembling hope. Frank Maidment 
opened the dining-room door; he shut it 
behi him slowly and came up to 
Catherine. His walk was as slow as his 
movements ; his face was white; and there 
was a conscious, uncertain expression in 
his eyes. He put out one hand and 
grasped the back of the chair. Catherine 
put out her hand, and leaned it on the table. 

“Come, you see,” he said, hesitatingly, 
and rather confusedly. ‘' Let’s go on.” 

‘Where is the memorandum you went 
to get?” Catherine said, in a low voice. 
It would have trembled if it had not been 
for the intense control she held it in. 

‘‘Memorandum!” he said, vaguely. 
‘‘Memorandum! Oh yes—oh yes, I for- 
got it. Its—it’s in my blue coat pocket, 
left side.” 

Catherine turned. 

“Frank!” she said. From her voice 
the fear, the hope, and the trembling were 
all gone, It was only intense, ‘ Frank! 
I never really thought it.” 

“Thought what t” he said. ‘ Thought 
what?” 


‘Thought you would—to-day. I was 
anxious, but I thought, I hoped, it was 
some use to trust you.” 

‘6 What do you mean ?” ho said, sitting 
down suddenly, and turning his eyes to her 
for one moment, to take them away again f 
the next. ‘‘It’s the very day when a man | 
wants keeping up — when he’s got such 
an amount of things to be done. Let’s | 
be in,” 

e took up the pen from the book, 
dipped it in the ink, and looking un- 
steadily at the sheet of note-paper by his | 
side, began to write. 

‘Your writing is shocking,” he said, 
“shocking! A man can’t—hang it all—I 
can’t—{t’s absurd—bat I——” 

The pen fell from his hand, whichtrembled 
violently. | 

Catherine had knelt by his side to 


| dictate the entries to him. She rose again 
' suddenly, and laid her hand heavily on his 


shoulder. 

“Let it alone!” she said. 
alone. And listen to me, Frank.” 

But he shook himself free from her hand, 
and getting up, walked uncertainly to the 
leather arm-chair in the window, and let 
himself fall into it. After a moment’s 
pause, Catherine followed him, and stood 
in front of him looking at him. All. the 
expression of her face was concentrated in } 
her eyes. They were wide and fixed, their 
grey had changed to blue, and they were | 
full of controlled intense feeling. 

He was quite still under her gaze; but 
without any actual physical movement on 
his part, the self-consciousness in his face 
seemed to give the impression that he was 
shrinking from her, that if he eould he 
would get away. At the same time, how- 
ever, her gaze seemed to recall him to him- 
self in some degree. He seemed to be 
trying to collect his scattered faculties. 

She did not speak at first; through the 
opened window came all the summer 
sounds, but in the room, between the man 
and woman, there was perfect silence. At 
last Catherine said, and her voice was low 
and deep : 

Frank, do you mean this to go on for 
ever 3” 

‘Catherine, don’t be a fool!” he said, 
weakly. She took no notice of his words, 
and twisting her hands together as she had 
twisted her arms while waiting for him, as 
if she could not bear the mental strain 
without some physical movement to give 
expression to it, went on as if he had not 
spoken. 


“Let it | 
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“T have asked you so often; I have talked 
to you so often; I have begged you to listen 
to me so often, always unavailingly ; that I 
thought I never would or reason or 
entreat again. But—I can’t help it. I do 
ask you once more. Do you never mean 
to conquer this?” 

‘*¢ Conquer !” he said, in a toneless voice. 
‘Conquer! it’s mockery to talk to slaves 
about conquest.” 

“Slaves!” she said, her tone altering, 
and her colour rising quickly. ‘Who 
spoke of slaves? No one is a slave while 
he has a will. And you have a will—a 
strong will, if you only choose to exert it.” 

‘“« Exert—conquer—I'm tired of all those 
phrases, Catherine. I’m tired and bothered 
altogether ; don’t worry me,” 

‘‘Tt’s not worry. How can you use the 
word? Ishould never worry you, Frank. 
I—don’t you understand, I wouldn’t do it 
if it was only ‘worrying’ you. Bat that 
is not it. I must, I will, make one more 
effort to make you see it all for yourself.” 

_ “See what ?” he asked, leaning his head 
back listlessly against the back of the chair, 
4 and turning his face towards the window, 
4 away from her eyes. 

' Sea what you are. doing. 
} you are—you know you are, ruining your 
life. Oh, Frank, do think of it all. You've 
got everything before you still ; life still in 
your reach; but do only consider, for one 
moment consider how you are wing 
7 your chances all away.” Catherine’s voice 
grew stronger with her words ; not in tone 
—it grew no higher—but it was deeper, 
fuller, and more intense, 
‘|. Her brother seemed to feel its power 
4 slightly. He turned languidly and faced 
1 -her again. 


Tf you go on as you are doing now,” 


she went on, ‘‘your power, your strength, 
all your faculties will be gone. And then— 
I said it before and I gay it again—all your 
life will be ruined, utterly ruined. And 
you can never, never, never alter it then.” 
She paused for a little, He did not move 
again. She went on: “I appeal to your 
4 own common sense.” 

‘‘You can’t appeal to it,” he muttered. 
There is none.” 

‘‘ There is plenty,” she said, with intense 
en “Plenty. You can—you can, 
indeed, see it all as plainly as I can put it 
to you if you only will, You can see that 
now is the time when you must pull your- 
s self together and begin again. Now, if 
ever, you must make a new start and be 
master of yourself and your actions,” 
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Catherine's hands were still now; she 
held one out to her brother with a quick 
characteristic gesture. He said nothing, 
nor did he attempt to touch her hand. 

‘‘ Frank,” she said, very gently, Tl do 
all I can for you; I have tried, and you 
know I will again. It docsn’t need ssying” 
—Catherine smiled faintly with her words 
—‘that I will, dear. But I can’t actually 
take your place with Mr. Stewart-Carr, 
now he is coming home. You must see for 
yourself that this isso. Think of it—think 
what a hopeless disgrace it would be if you 
lost this appointment. There would be no 
new start possible then. And how are you 
going to keep it if you don’t rally all your 
forces and control yourself? You can—you 
can if only you'll believe it, and rouse 
yourself, and make your life a man’s life, 
and not——” 

Catherine’s voice trembled with her last 
words, She had spoken fast, and it 
trembled with intense earnestness, She 
broke off, and stood looking out into the 
bright sunny garden with eyes that saw 
nothing there. 

Frank Maidment dragged himself slowly 
up from his leaning position, and sat upright 
in the chair. He put one elbow om the 
arm, and leant his head on his hand. 

“Confound it!” he said, impatiently, 
pressing his hand hard on his forehead. 
“Hang it all, Catherine, I wish you’d Jet 
me alone!” 

She turned at the words—turned with a 
quick movement, 

“Let you alone,” she said. “I can’t—I 
couldn’t if I would.” She broke of 
suddenly, took two steps forward and knelt 
down at his side, her small hands stretched 
out to him over the broad arm of the 
chair, 

‘The past is past,” ahe said. ‘ Frank 
—let's forget it together. Let's begin a 
life that is different. Oh, Frank, will you! 
Pll help you; at least, Ill try. N 
need ever remind either of us of what has 
been. I don’t ask you anything unreason- 
able; I don’t want you to give me a rash, 
definite promise that from this very day you 
will never touch anything again. I don't 
ask that. Bat will you promise me that, 
from this day, you will resolutely turn 
round on yourself, and begin a life of self- 
control? Oh, Frank, will you? Will 
you? Will you, for my sake, if not for 
your own? Frank, I never appealed to 
you for my sake before, because—because 
I—that is of leas consequence ; but, if you 
would promise, you don’t know, you never 
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could know, what my life would be to 
me |” 


Catherine's hands were stretched out far 
towards her brother now; her face was 
flushed a emi ae ee “ee 
parted eagerly, and her eyes wi 
hope. He raised his head slowly and 
a? a leading, Kit, and I’d d 

“You're very p t, and I’d do 
a great deal for vou” he said, hesitatingly. 
*¢ Bat you don’t know what it is. You-——” 

He did not finish his sentence. As 
Catherine met her brother’s eyes the flash 
had died out of hers ; all the hope left her 
face again; her head fell down on her out- 


stretched hands; and Catherine, whose | fac 


eyes were scarcely ever dimmed with 
tears, broke now into uncontrollable heavy 
aobs. She cried with the terrible crying 


of a self-controlled woman, each sob shaking | sister 


her from head to foot; and when she 
raised her head again, exhausted, she was 
alone. Her brother had left the room. 
Catherine and Frank Maidment were 
quite alone in the world. Their father 
and mother had died in their early child- 
hood, and Catherine had been taken away 
at once, and brought up by her only 
relation, an aunt. frank, who was three 
years older than his sister, had been 
educated at Harrow and Cambridge, with. 
money left for that purpose by his father’s 
will But no fixed idea of a career had 
ever been placed before him; and when his 
university career was over, there had been 
no one to come forward and say to him 
that he must fix upon a profession and 
work for it at once. So, at twenty-four, 
he found himself facing the world with no 
definite turn for anything ; with no income 
bus the trifling annuity left from his father’ 
funds; and with no means whatever of 


no’ gift, Frank Maidment had the 
fatal gift of being ‘good all round.” There 
were few things he could not do if he 
tried ; and, therefore, though there were 
fewer that he cared to try to do, he met 
the prospect before him with unrufiled 

uanimity. He spent the first two years 
after he had taken his d in a travel- 
ling tutorship, an occupation which suited 
him peculiarly well, as the tutorship re- 
quired was, more strictly speaking, only 
companionship; and in the course of it 
he and his charge explored almost every 
habitable corner of the globe. 

After this he became secretary to a 
company in London for some time, and 
then, by some interest, exerted in a—to 


himself more. But though he had 
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him—unexpected channel, he was offered 
and accepted the post of agent on Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s Moreford estate. 

On her aunt’s death two years earlier, 
when Catherine was twenty-five, she had 
come to her brother's house to him. 
Though she had naturally felt keenly the 
breaking up of the home she had had with 
her aunt for so many years, the sorrow at 
this was greatly counterbalanced by her 
great ¢ in the prospect of living with 
her brother. Perhaps it was because the 
two were alone together in the world, per- 
haps simply from natural affection de- 
veloped; but from whatever cause, the 

6 remained that Catherine had for her 
brother that great love and close attachment 
which, unless they happen to be twins, is 
not very common between a brother and 
.. E'rank was her brother and her 
friend. It had been one of the few un- 

P in her placid life that they 
could not see much of each other. She 
had looked forward to Frank’s rare visits 
to her, at her aunt’s house, as to the 
happiest times of her life; and she went 
to Moreford to live with him with in- 
describable pleasure. 

She settled down there very easily and 
very quickly. She learnt to know the 
Moreford people, they learnt to love her; 
her brother's interests were hers, and 
she spent all the time she had to spare 
from being with him in making his 
house pretty and comfortable. She had 
brought with her as their one servant the 
old nurse, who had held both brother and 
sister in her arms as babies, and who 
firmly refased ever to leave “ Miss 
Catherine,” when Miss Catherine left her 
old home. With Margaret’s help the 
White House was made as pretty within 
as it was picturesque without ; her brother's 
housekeeping was taken into her own 
clever, capable hands, and his establish- 
ment was made, as he often said, ‘‘ so com- 
fortable that he hardly knew it.” He was 
never tired of telling Catherine how lonely 
and how dreary he had been before she 
came. It seemed as if he never could tell 
her enough of the loneliness he had 
suffered from. 

And at each repetition Catherine's heart 
was happier and more full of joy at the 
consciousness that she could change all 
that for him now. For six months 
Catherine was as happy as she could have 
wished or dreamed. 

Then came the terrible day, when sud- 
denly, and without warning, she found out 
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what had darkened her whole life since. 
She found out that in the course of his 
lonely life, before she came to him, her 
brother had taken to the most fatal of 
companions and the most futile of con- 
solers. Coming in late one evening, she 
had found him, as she thought, asleep 
on the floor. But there was a nearly 
empty brandy-bottle on the table; and 
in his bitter self-reproach and misery, 
when he came back to consciousness 
again, he confessed the truth to her. He 
confessed that it was not the firat time, 
or the second ; he told her that no one 
knew of it, however, but himself; he im- 
plored her to forgive him and help him. 

Catherine had forgiven him, and had 
begun life again, half heart-broken. 

Since then, her whole life had been de- 
voted to him. She had watched him, 
thought for him, and when the same thing 
happened again, in spite of all her caro, 
she screened him and his weakness from 
the knowledge of all but herself, and had 
never reproached him from any point of 
view but the terrible injustice he did to 
himself 


She had long done half his work for him. 
She cared little that the tenants considered 
him idle; they should never, if she could 
help it, she thought, have any worse thing 
to say. The strain of this daily burden 
had made her thin and careworn. It had 
given the resolute expression to her face, 
the determined set to her mouth. It had 
made her an anxiour, unhappy woman, 
when her girlhood had hardly left her. 

And Catherine had no one to comfort 
her, or to help her bear the terrible burden. 
It was all hers, and she had to carry it 
alone. 

And now, it seemed to her, that Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s home-coming had brought 
everything to a crisis. As she sat at the 
dining-room window that same evening, 
waiting for her brother, her heart ached 
with the heavy anxiety, till the ache made 
her almost wish for tears again, though in 
the morning after her crying she had told 
herself that it had only made everything 
worse to have let her pain overmaster her 
like that. 

It was eight o'clock, and she was 
expecting him every moment. Mr. Stewart- 
Carr was to arrive at the Castle at 
seven, and his agent had to be present to 
receive him. 
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Catherine had hardly exchanged a word 
with her brother since the morning. He 
had spent the afternoon with her in the 
dining-room, silently watching her, as she 
finished the entries he had left undone 
And Catherine had taken his silence and 
his willingness to be with her, as a sufficient 
proof that she might trust him for the rest 
of the day. At six o'clock he had taken 
his hat, and come to Catherine and kissed 
her; had said a word or two to the effect 
that he should come back at once when 
oe Stewart-Carr had arrived ; and had left 
er. 

The difference between the self -con- 
scious, self-convicted, incapable man of the 
morning and the man who went up to the 
Castle was ee Frank Maid. 
ment was collected, grave, self-possessed, 
and clear-headed a Catherine looked 
at his face as she gave him back his kia, 
and thought, with a sharp pain, how proad 
she had been of him before she knew; how 
proud she could still be, if he would only 
let her. 

She put her hands over her eyes as «bs 
sat in the evening stillnees waiting for bin 
to come back, and longed, with the intense 
longing that is so nearly a cry for help, to 
seo him come in again; for she stall by 
no means answer for the effect the excdte 
ment of the arrival might have had on 
him. He might—she thought he would— 
be all right in the actual interview with 
Mr. Stewart-Carr; but afterwards, in the 
reaction, what would he do ? 

She could never be sure that the temp 
tion was out of his way. With the clever- 
ness of all those who fail as he did, be 
eluded her watchfulness constantly, And 
then, if he were to meet Mr. Stewart-Car 
or any of the tenants——. 

She rose with a sudden determination 
put on her hat and go and meet him. 

Bat she had not taken two stepe before 
the door opened. ‘Here I am, Kit,” ald 
her brother, in the same steady tone # 
when he had left her. ‘He's come, sad 
that part of the business is done with!” 
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CHAPTER I. DR. SMITH, 


It was a wild November evening. 
Great clouds swept across the sky, driven 
onward by a powerfal north-east wind, a 
di which nate oe with — 

against the umps of fir-trees, 
scattered here and there over this heather 
country. The sound of the contact between 
wind and fir-trees resembled the fina] break 
upon a rocky shore of some huge Atlantic 
wave, 

Even at the Warren, protected as it was 
by fir plantations, the wind made itself 
heard and felt in no common degree, though 
the house was too well built to be in 
danger of ha its roof blown off, or of 
| suffering from other similar accidents, 

_ The Warren was an old-fashioned house 
with gables curiously distributed in unex- 
places, and windows that did not 
match. The building covered a considerable 
area, but, being only one storey high, it was 
well fitted to resist the storms that some- 
times raged with special fury over this 
elevated moorland country. Most of the 
shutters were now closed; but there 
were two windews that were not hidden 
from the outside world by shutters or 
blinds, and had a wanderer strayed into 
the grounds of the Warren this night, he 
would have been much cheered to see the 
light in one of the rooms radiating from 
the dark mass of the building which, 
except for these bright spots, looked very 
gloomy and weird on this stormy evening. 
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Had the benighted stranger entered that 
room, he would have seen a very pretty and 
picturesque sight; but, as a matter of fact, 
there was no chance of any outsider’s eye 
being charmed with the scene, for strangers 
never entered the Warren grounds, 

The room was long and rather narrow in 
shape ; the two windows, divided by deep 
mullions, were glazed with small lozenge- 
shaped panes, past to the old-world look 
which y ed all the furniture in 
the chamber, from the tall, quaint book- 
cases to the high cottage piano. A large 
fireplace, which was guarded only by a low 
edge of stone, made one dream of pine 
logs; indeed, several such were now burning 
between the quaint andirons, filling the 
room with a delicious scent, though they 
had burnt low and required art 

At present the room contained but two 
occupants, and they formed a strange con- 
trast to the general desolate appearance 
of the surroundings. The elder was a girl 
who looked about seventeen years old, tall, 
slim, and pretty. Perhaps her beauty lay 
chiefly in her large grey eyes, whose ex- 
pression was soft and gentle; but her mouth 
attracted one by its half sad, half tender 
curves that spoke of intense feeling and 
love. Her hair, neatly braided round her 
shapely head, seemed to have retained some 
of the mellow golden look of evening in it, 
but the fairness did not the least border on 
what is often called sandy. Hor nose was of 
delicate Roman type, but not at all strong 
or masculine-looking. Perhaps the fault 
of the face was an expression too serious 
for ita youthful appearance. 

Near to this maiden and clinging round 
her, was her younger sister. One could 
see the relationship with half a glance, so 
strong was the likeness, but the beauty of 
the younger altogether eclipsed that of the 
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elder. Everything about her was beautifal— 
the complexion ; the radiancy of the dark 
blue eyes ; the golden colourof the abundant 
hair; the perfection of her features, which 
were of a faultless regularity, all combined 
to make her a rare type of English beauty. 
She was well formed and as tall as she was 
likely to be, for she was one of those girls 
who rarely become a perfect woman. 

Both sisters were plainly dressed, with 
| very little attention to fashion; but the 
younger certainly needed nothing to en- 

ce her beauty, whilst the elder’s sad, 
gentle face would not have gained much by 
more fashionable attire. 

As they clung. together, seated in. an 
énormous arm-chair which easily contained 
them both, there was an expression of fear 


and attention on their faces. They appeared | 


- os dreaded to hear the raging sound 
ofthe 
started as tlie window-frames rattled, and 


the old woodwork creaked in a weird, 


uncanny manner. Nor would any one 
have reproached them with cowardice, for 
it was a night to make even grown women 
nervous, aid these sisters could never 
remember a worse hurricane on their lonely 


moor. | 

Bat. instead of drawing the arm-chair 
nearer to the fire, and closing the door, the 
sisters had done just the contrary. The 
door stood wide open and they had placed 
themselves close to it, in spite of the rush 
of cold air, which now and then made them 
shiver in spite of themselves. 

Outside the room nothing could be seen 
except a half-lighted passage, which looked 
only more gloomy from the few fitful rays 
that penetrated into it from the lamp that 
stood on a table near to the sisters. Nor 
were they trying to see anything in par- 
ticular, but rather to hear some unusual 
sdunds, for when they spoke it was almost in 
whispers, and they broke off their conversa- 
tion whenever a door was opened or shut, 
or if a voice reached them from upstairs or 
downstairs. : 

* Oh, Grace,” whispered the younger one, 
after a long silence, “what can be the 
matter ?” 

She had said this many times before, but 
each time she waited for her sister's answer, 
as if expecting to derive from it some feel- 
ing of comfort. 

‘‘T can’t think ; only he must be very ill. 
Mrs. Ashton would not let me in, though I 
begged her to do so; she said the Doctor 
must see him first.” ~~ ; 

“I can’t bear Mrs. Ashton, I wish dear 






d outside, for they now and then 


old Nan were here ; why did she go away! 
If she had known what would have ‘hap. 
pened, I know she would have stayed. Can't 
we write to her, or telegraph, or——” 

“ Sibyl, darling, you know ‘we cannot, 
Whocould goto Coleham? and, besides, what 
a night it is! Roach has gone for the 
Doctor, he must be back goon ; but, they 
ought to let me in,” and Grace drew her- 
self up in the chair half indignantly, 

‘Mrs, Ashton said it would only distress 
you, Grace; but Dr. Smith won't my 
that, I know, you who are so good and 
clever when people are ill; but, Gracie, 
think, it was only yesterday that we were 
listening, just as we are now, to the voices 
in the dining-room. Then everything ws 
as usual, I remember I heard father 
when the door was opened below. Did you 
heat hini, Grac@#” si 

‘Don’t, darling,” answered the elder girl, 
quickly, as if the thought pained her; and 
then both sisters fell into another silenz, 
as the wind gathered itself up with new 
strength, so that every loose board or rafter 
through the old house seemed to shake o 
creak. 

‘‘ Hark, Sibyl, do you hear?” 

‘Tt is nothing but the wind,” said Sibyl, 
turning a little pale, for she was beginning 
to be afraid, even though her arms wet 
round Grace, and her golden head was oa 
her shoulder. . 

“No; I heard the sound of whee 
Will you come into the hall with met” 

“ They have not lighted any lamps down 
there to-night,” answered Sibyl, not loosing 
her hold on her sister ; “‘won't you wait, 
Gracie, till the bell rings? Iam a little 
afraid,” 

“With me?” | 

‘No, not really, of course ; but it all 
seems 80 strange to-night. And—and—" 
here Sibyl burst into tears—tears which he 
long pent-up feelings could xno longer 
keep back. 

‘Sibyl, dear, dear Siby], don't cry, I 
can’t bear to see you cry—there, it is 
Doctor ; I am so glad,” and the girl 
up and tried to unclasp her sister's bands 
Bat Sibyl remonstrated. 

‘Don’t leave me here alone, (race 
Please don’t, I will come with you. 
too, started up now, and linking her 
in her sister's, prepared to go down to 
large hall below. 

“ Take the lamp, Grace. 
in this passage.” And Grace obe 
‘holding the light walked steadily 
‘the. passage, turned an angle, and 


It is so datk 
ed, atid 
along 


Vor 
i ‘ “ #t 


yore ot 
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found herself at the head of a wide, dark 
staircase that led to the hall below. 

Others, too, had heard the ring; there 
was the sound of footateps in a passage. 
A side door was pushed open, and a young 
and somewhat scared -looking footman 
oe ted taultgek, seagsd so ese 

eq pre to t the 

front door. : 

‘‘ Make haste, James,” cried Sibyl, in a 
tone of quick impatience, “is is the 
Doctor.” 


“ Your lamp will blow out,” said Grace, 
more quietly. “Wait a minute, I will 
come and hold the light for you.” . 

She lefh Sibyl standing at the head of 
the stairs, and in a moment she was by the 
side of the footman, who, thus relieved of 
the light, was able to unfasten the bolts of 
the somewhat massive door more quickly, 
though evidently he was nervous and some- 
what awkward doring the process, 

Beforé the bolts were fairly undone, 
they heard the Doctor's steps ascending 
the outside steps, so that as soon as the 
hall door swung back, the short, thick-set 
form of Dr. Smith hastily passed in. 

ss t,” he cried, cheerfaliy, shak- 
ing like a Newfoundland just 
out of the water. “i've sent my man 
ee trap. By jingo! ee 
a night to linger out In a moment er 
than necessary.” Then he cadaealy be 
came aware of the young girl's presence, 
for at first he had too dazzled and 
out of breath to be conscious of anything 
but the footman’s and his own safe 
arrival within ae a a aa 

“i your on, Grace, not 
Bee ones here.” He had known the 
sisters so many years that he naturally 
called them by their Christian names. 

“Never mind me, Dr. Smith,” said 
‘‘do go to father, he is so very, 
very ii—Mrs, Ashton says so at least, and 
she will not let me go into his room—bat 
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‘T was afraid it 
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your father without you. This must be a 
ae affair ; he was all right yesterday, 
“Ob, yes; in fact, he had a dinner 


“Ah!” said the Doctor, shortly. He 
knew what a dinner party at the Warren 
"He : ] in walking 

e now lost no time in walki oe 
having waved back James with an ‘1 know 
my way,’ and then he noticed Siby] stand- 
ing half-way up the stairs with the lamp 
in her hand, and though he was a prosy, 
common-sense individual, som in her 
appearance made him look at. her carefully. . 
Her fair golden hair, all tumbled from 
having leant her head on Grace's shoulder, 
looked like am aursole as she stood giving 
him the light. 

‘You are pale, Sibyl. . Come, you must 
not work into a fever. Why 
don’t you go to bed, eh 9” 

‘‘T couldin’t leave Grace; besides, we 
have been listening for you ever eo long,” 
and Sibyl’s tone was impatient. 

“T was engaged; a very pressing case 
indeed. I ought to be there now, and I 
must go away again as soon as I can.” 
He nodded towards the. room thé. girls 
had just left, as mnch as to say, “Go 
there now,” though he only said aloud, 
* All right, I know the way. I'll look in 
before oe A walking oe a. 
passage e opposite direction 
from their room, the Doctor disappeared, 
and the sisters slowly sank once more into 
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the arm-chair, 


CHAPTER I. DEATH THE MESSENGER. 


WHEN the Doctor knocked at the doer 
of a room situated at the end of the long = 
passage, Mrs. Ashton, the housekeeper, 
opened it, peered for a second into his 
face, and then, with the low exclamation of 
‘' Ah! it’s you, sir,” allowed him to enter. 
might be Miss Grace 

You see, sir, the poor gentleman's 
had a stroke, and he does look so terrible 
that I could not let the young lady in 
without your orders. We've done all we 
could; buat it’s my belief he’s took for 
death, sir—that is, he won't be long here, 
he’s bound to die, We've done the right 
thing, I think you'll say; but there is no | 
right thing when death’s at the door.” 

Mrs. Ashton had not been very long 
at the Warren ; bat her voice 
the correct tone of 

tone, however, was. quite . 


had already 
mourning, W. 
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wasted upon the rough-and-ready Doctor. 
He approached the large four-poster bed, 
sonia two sides of which the curtains were 
closely drawn. Opposite the uncurtained 
side of the bed there was a large fireplace, 
where a blazing fire was burning, and 
close beside it two comfortable chairs had 
been drawn up. Evidently Mrs. Ashton 
and presumably a companion of hers, who 
had now disappeared, had been making 
themselves comfortable there before the 
Doctor’s advent. 

Dr Smith took a candle from the 
dressing-table, and bending over the sick 
man examined his face for a few moments 
with minute attention, at the same time 
feeling his pulse and gently pressing his 
hand. The face he beheld was drawn and 
disfigured; the eyes, wide open, had a 
vacant stare about them painful to witness; 
and the hand that lay on the counterpane 
occasionally twitched nervously or went 
through the form of picking off something 
from the sheet. The housekeeper stood 
respectfully behind the Doctor with folded 
hands and an expression of deep melancholy 
on her features. 

. ; He’s taken for death, sir, I’m sure 
6.” ; 

* Hush,” said the Doctor, sternly, ‘he’s 
not dead, he will revive. Fetch mo a 
looking-glass, and hand me that brandy.” 

To the two girls anxiously waiting in 
the dreary room the Doctor’s visit appeared 
very, very long. The pine log smouldered 
on unnoticed, the wind still beat furiously 
against the house, whilst every now and 
again some large ivy-leaves rattled against 
the window-panes, as if skeleton fingers 
“oe tapping at the glass. At last Grace 
spoke : 


poke : 
“I think, Sibyl, darling, you ought to 


to bed. I promise to wake you if 


father wants you. If you stay up any 
longer you will be so tired to-morrow,” 
and Grace looked at her sister’s pretty 
head, now wearily resting against her. 

‘‘ Bat I don’t like to leave you, Grace ; 
you may be frightened. Why didn't 
Anne shut the shutters to-night? Do you 
know, Gracie, just now I thought some 
‘one was knocking at the window.” 

“ Silly child, it’s the ivy. Come, Sibyl, 
let me light your candle.” 

‘‘ And you will look in and tell me what 
the Doctor says.” 

‘‘ Yes, when I come to bed.” 

Grace reached down a tall candle from 
the chimney-piece—for no one had brought 
them any bedroom candles this evening ; 


nothing had been done as usual in the big 
house where suddenly the master had been 
stricken down—whilet Sibyl took a taper 
and so lit it, at the same time trying to poke 
the fire into a blaze, 

‘* Don’t spill the wax,” said Grace, even 
at this moment thinking of the tidy ways 
her dear “‘ Nan” had taught her, and which 
Sibyl found so hard to learn or to remember. 

The door was still open, and the draught 
blew the candle so that the white wax 
guttered down in a strange fantastic 
manner. Sibyl half shrank away. 

*‘Oh, Gracie, look, what along winding- 
sheet! People say that means some one 
is going to die; does it mean father?” 
The pretty face clouded over, and the girl 
drew back her outstretched hand. 

“Tt means that I am standing just 
between the door and the fireplace, Sibyl. 
What would Nan say to hear you? She 
would call you superstitious.” At this 
moment the elder sister’s tone had a gentle, 
loving ring in it, devoid of any scorn or 
reproof, and though so little older in 
yearr, one could see plainly that the 
great love she bore the younger one 
made her take naturally almost the place 
of a mother. 

And Sibyl accepted it as such, or per- 
haps she was 80 accustomed to find Gracie’s 
help and sympathy always ready for her, 
always eager to shield and protect her, 
that she hardly noticed them, but simply 
relied on them, for as she took the candle 
from her sister’s hand she half stooped 
towards her and whispered : 

* Just come up to my room with me, 
Gracie, and then I shall feel safe; Nan 
isn’t here to scold me.” 

The girls’ room was situated up a small 
flight of stairs on the same side of the 
house as the room they now were in; and 
as the two went up arm-in-arm, now and 
then they paused to listen, but nothing 
was to be heard, save the soughing of the 
ceaseless wind. 

“There now, Sibyl, you won’t be afraid, 
will you? I shall be in the school-room 
till the Doctor comes out of father’s 
room. Don't try to keep awake if you are 
sleepy, you know I shall wake you if— 
you are wanted.” 

“Of course. Good night; and I am 
sure to hear you come up.” Then Grace 
closed the door, feladelk her steps, and 
once more returned to the school-room. 
It was ten times more desolate, or so it 
seemed to her, without her sister's presence; 
and though before her she had pretended 
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to be brave, yet now she, too, could not 
help feeling nervous and afraid. 

“I will not be a coward,” she said at 
last, resolutely, as, with her hands clasped 
tightly together, she sat upright in the 
large arm-chair. Thon, in spite of herself, 
her mind wandered away to the first dawn 
of her memory ; she remembered nothing 
beyond the Warren, always this home, 
and always that younger, deeply-loved 
sister. Her earliest recollections also 
centred round her father. At first she 
remembered frequent absences from home; 
but at last he, too, seemed to settle down 
and to remain always at the Warren, She 
remembered one or two nurses, and many 
different servants ; and then, when she was 
about eight years old, “Nan” had come. 
She remembered calling her Miss Evans at 
first, and hearing the servants say she was 
a governess ; but soon those words faded 
away, and it was “Nan,” or “dear old Nan,” 
who was nearly always with them, who 
rarely, very rarely, went away to visit an 
aged aunt, her only relative, and who was 
received back again with a chorus of joyous 
4 welcomes, Sho was away on that erran 
now, or she would of course have been 
helping them in this sad trouble. Nan 
was a tall, thin, sharp-faced woman, with 
many angles and much primness about her 
demeanour. Bat what did Grace know of 
all that! She did not even realise that she 
was plain, she knew only that her heart 
was true and good, and that what devo- 
4 tion could do to make the sisters’ lives 

happy, that devotion Nan had given. 
ut of girl-friends, or lady-visitors, or 
{ children’s parties, or any of the other usual 
remembrances of childhood Grace had none. 
Hor father had occasional dinner parties ; 
4 but the girls never saw any of the men 
who came to them—ladies never came— 
and certainly, as far as these men knew, 
the house might have had no one in it of 
{ the female gender. Grace did not think 
all this unnatural. Why should she? 
She had never known anything else. The 
Warren was far away from a town, and 
J the nearest gentleman's house was two or 

three miles uff. When the sisters went to 
church with Nan on Sandays, they sat in 
a very secluded corner, where nothing 
could be seen but the pulpit and a few 
poor people in the free seats. 

Nan always waited till every ane had 
‘{ gone out before she moved from her place ; 
and though Siby] had often grumbled about 
this, Nan never did otherwise. Grace was 
glad; she had seen so few people that 
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the very idea of speaking to a stranger 
would have frightened her beyond asuaiS 
Not that she was naturally shy with Nan and 
her sister, or even with the servants and 
the few poor people she visited ; but, then, 
habit becomes second nature, and habit 
had taught the sisters that the Warren, 
Nan, their father, and themselves, was for 
them the world and all it contained. 

‘Bat we have been so happy here,” 
sighed Grace, ‘If only father gets well 
we shall be happy again. Was that his 
door shutting?” — 

She started up, for anxiety made her 
quick of hearing, and softly, but hastily, 

oing down the passage she reached the 
anding, where from the top of the great 
staircase she could look down towards her 
father’s room. She saw at once that it 
was Dr. Smith, who came forward quickly 
with a step which denoted hurry. 

He noticed Grace at once, but did not 
speak to her till he was close beside her. 

“Well, Dr. Smitb,” she said, “ may I go 
to him ?” 

‘Yes, you had better do so; but wait, 


d | Grace, where is Sibyl?” 


“She has gone to bed.” 

“That is well. She is too young to be 
in a sick-room. Do not wake her. 

“Is he very ili?” asked the girl, half 
hesitatingly. ‘Do tell me the truth.” 

‘Yes, poor child.” Then he added, 
quickly : “I would stay longer if I could 
be of the slightest use, but there is another 
case where life depends on my presence. 
You understand, Grace, Mre. Ashton has 
my instractions; she can do all that is 
necessary.” 
‘Thank you; I know you would stay if 
you could,” repeated Grace, as if she 
were in adream. ‘ When will you come 
again }” 

As early as I can to-morrow morning. 
Is there any one I can telegraph to in 


case—— 


‘Any one?” asked Grace, ae 
puzzled. “Ob, Nan can’t come; but 
did write to her when I sent for you. 
Good-bye, Dr. Smith, I will go at once to 
my father.” 

The Doctor, with half a sigh and a 
decided shake of his head, made prepara- 
tions for once more facing the storm, and, 
though before James he retained his pro- 
fessional calmness of manner, he kept asy- 
ing to himself: ‘It’s a bad job, a bad job. 
I don’t expect to find him alive however 
early I come to-morrow.” 

Just as Grace gently opened her father’s 
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door she heard the Doctor's 6 drive 
away; it was as if another friend left 


her to face her trouble alone. Then she 
closed the door and walked round the bed, 
where one glance at the man who had 
been voutenday full of life, but who was 
now lying there helpless and speechless, 
swallowed up all thoughts of self. With- 
out noticing the housekeeper, she knelt 
down, and taking the hand that lay on the 
counterpane, she murmured: 

‘¢ Father, father, you must get well.” 

** He's better, miss ; see, I do believe he 
knows you,” said Mrs. Ashton, consolingly. 
‘Dr, Smith says he may be able to spegk 
presently ; but there's little we can do.” 

The sick man did indeed seem to have 
heard Grace’s words, for he turned his 
eyes towards her very slowly, though the 
look ghe saw in them pained and shocked 
her, there was so much vacancy init. Pre- 


sently his lips moved, and he even tried | 


to say something. 
Don't talk, don’t think, dear father,” 


5 said Grace, tenderly ; ‘only just lie quiet. 


I am going to sit near you, a0. Move the 
lamp away, Mrs. Ashton, please, and tell 
a exactly what the Doctor said was to be 
one,” 
Unseen by her young mistress, Mrs. 
ton made an impatient movement of 
her shoulders; she did not approve of 
Miss Grace turning her out, she had a 


‘| wish to assist at the master’s death, and 


did not mean to be deprived of this pleasure 
by a girl of seventeen. 

So, having removed the lamp, the house- 
keeper returned. and seated herself near to 
the bedside, much to Grace’s annoyance; 


‘| bat she said no more, only remained 
‘| watching intensely her father’s face ; that 


was all she could do. 

In after years Grace never could re- 
member how long she sat there; or how 
long her father gazed at her; or whether 
a change in his expression was uncon- 
scious or not, so strange and altered 


| was the sick man’s face. But all at once, 


{ framed a word. She stooped 


— 


it must have been far on into the night, 
the girl nearly uttered a. little cry of 
astonishment when her father’s lips really 
own to 
eatch the meaning, for the utterance was 
difficult, and the words almost past under- 
standing. 

** Grace — get — get — me——.” a long 


pause. 
Yes, father, what shall I get you—a 
pillow ?” 

He shook his head. 


Sohined by 
“Get meo— n.” . 

Grace looked round the room; there 
was none there, and she did not wart to 
leave the bedside, but yet feared to ak 
Mrs, Ashton to fetch one. She half hoped 
her father would forget the request, or 
that he did not mean anything by it; 
for certainly he was not fit, indeed quite 
unable to write. But no, he still looked 
at her, and his lips again framed the 
word—" Pen.” : 

She hesitated no longer. 

“Mrs. Ashton, will you kindly fetch a 
pen? My father wants one.” 

“If you wish it, miss; but the Doctor 
ordered strict quiet. As to writing—” 
She tossed her head impatiently. Hoy. 
ever, she went, and Grace for a few 
moments was alone with her father. He 
seemed to realise this, for he tried agein to | 
g 


peak. 

‘‘T—I—meant to” He could not 
find the next word, even though Grace 
said, gently : 

“Yes ; meant to?” 

* To—you—Sibyl——” 

Had Grace been brought up differently, 
she might have understood, or 
she might have guessed, in some 
degree, what he was trying to say; bat 
her mind wandered very far away from 
the right point. 
is you want Sibyl? Shall I all 

er 99 5 

The sick man shook his head very, vey 
feebly, just as Mrs. Ashton re-entered. 

The housekeeper had brought pen, ink, 
and paper, even though she knew the 
master of the house could not use them. 

“ He can’t hold a pen, miss. You had 
best write down what he wants to sy, 
and he might put his mark. My ls 
master did that to a codicil.” 

But Grace’s instincts were truer. She 
placed the pen in the sick man’s hand, 
and held the paper near to him; bat it 
was too late. Perhaps even the wish wa 
forgotten, anyhow the power was entirely 
gone. ae more minutes a 
came another great change, another con- 
vulsive movement of the limbs, and then 
the head sank back in death. 

‘He's gone!” cried Mrs, Ashton, in s 
low tone, which implied, “I knew he 
would be gone soon. Poor gentleman! 
It’s a merciful providence,” 

She rang a bell, and that sound startled 
Grace so much that she sank down or her 
knees and bid her face against the bed. 
This was the first time she had ever seen 
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death —the first time; and oh, how 
es abe Kaclt there, sobbing softly Bhe 
ag t there, softly! She 
did not see Mrs, Ashton mysterious 
signa to some of the other servants who 
stole in; she did not — hear the 
whispered consultations about ‘closing 
his ayes and finding some coins to weight 
’em” that went on, till the housekeeper 
touched her on the shoulder. 

‘Mies Grace, hadn’t you better get to 
bed? You must go from here—indeed 
you must, miss,” 

Grace allowed herself to be helped from 
her knees, and then she said, quietly : 

‘Thank you; yon can leave me now, I 
will go to my sister.” 

Qaite alone the young girl walked down 
the long, dark , then up to her own 
room, without one idea of fear. Ali such 
feelings had disappeared, swallowed up in 
the great shock and the great sorrow she 
had just gone through. 

Instead of turning into her own little 
chamber, she entered Sibyl’s room. There 
was a light still burning there, for the girl 
| had been afraid of being left alone in the 
dark ; but she had not been able to keep 
awake, and now slept peacefully in her 
small white bed. How pretty she looked 
4 in her sleep! The soft, round, oval cheek 
1 rested on one outstretched arm, whilst over 
ee was flung her mass of golden 


Why should I wake her?” thought 
Grace, seeing her sister sleeping so quietly. 
‘She is happy now ; and when she wakes 
—oh, if only Nan had been here, she would 
have told me what to do!” 

Bat Nan was not here; there was no 
one but the servants and the silent form 
of the dead master. Once more Grace 
| knelt down, only this time it was by 

Sibyl’s hed; and she theught and thought 
of all her life—that life that was so much 
bound up with her father’s. Apart from 
him, she could not imagine what her ex- 
istence could be. Not that this father had 
ever been very mach of a companion to his 
daughters; but still he had always arranged 
everything for them. His will had been 
their law. Beyond him, and outside him, 
Grace felt that she was ignorant of life, of 


the world, of every 
The wind beat fees fcaely now against 


the house ; there was a lull in the fury of 
the storm. This, perhaps, helped to quiet 
the poor, tired child ; and without knowing 
how it came to pass, she suddenly fell 
asleep in her kneeling position. 
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When she woke the candle had gone 
out, and it was very cold; but as she’ 
atarted up and went to the window, hardly 


pal she was doing, she saw that’ 


a faint light was visible. It must be morn- 
ing! How stiff and she was! Why 
was she here? Then all at once ahe remem- 
bered everything, and, with a smothered 
sob, she hastily left Sibyl’s room, and 
entering her own, lit a candle, determined 
to go back to her father’s side. 

. The house was quite quiet now ; no open- 
ing or shutting of doors, no stealthy ren 
the passage. When she reached the ; 
her hand shook; she hardly dared turn 
the handle ; but she found that the cham- 


fingers she unlecked it and entered. The 
place was empty of human beings save for 
the corpse that lay on the bed, stiff and 
straight, under a linen sheet. 

‘They left him alone,” thought Grace, 
re . ‘No one cared to stay 
here. They should have told me.” She 
placed the candle on the table, turned back 
the sheet, and gazed at the features of her 
father. They were so calm, so quiet and 


eful, co unlike what he had been in 


life, that she almost started. 

“He looks so gentle,” she thought— 
“not impatient or angry with us. He 
must be happy now—dear, dear father ! 
If only I eould have understood what he 
wanted to tell me! But it does not matter 
now ; he knows I would have done all I 
could for him—yes, everything.” Then 
Grace took a chair, and sat down quietly 
with her hands folded, patiently waiting 
for the day. This m , however, the 
servants were taking a day after the 
unusual events of the night, There was no 
one to order them about, no one to see 
after the household, so the household took 
‘French leave and saw after itself. Even 
Sibyl did not wake till quite late, so that 
it was a long, long time before Mrs, Ash- 
ton, opening the door of the dead master’s 
daughter sitting by him, pale 
as death herself, but watching patiently, 
with her hands clasped and her eyes red 
with crying. 


‘‘ Lor, Miss Grace, what a turn you gave 


me! You should not be here—in you | 


shouldn’t |” 
‘¢I did not like father to be left alone,” 


said Grace, simply, at which words Mrs, 


Ashton made a little exclamation of disap- 
proval. Now he was dead, the master was 
of very little consequence ; and theugh his 


people did not actually dislike him, aot | 
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one could feel any real regret that he was 
et ne,” 

a. There's Miss Sibyl’s rung for her hot 
water as if nothing had happene?, Miss 
Grace. Hadn't you better tell her?” 

“ Yes, yes, I must tell her; no one else 
must,” said Grace, looking frightened. 
The living wanted her, and for that reason 
alone she must fcraake her post. 

As she walked out into the passage, she 
noticed that it was a fine, calm, frosty 
morning. The storm had come and gone, 
and sunshine was going to take ite place. 
But to Grace it mottered very little what 
the weather was, now that her father was 
dead. ‘ Dead!” she repeated. ‘ What 
can death mean? Where is he?” 


THE “DIVINE WEED.” 
IN TWO PARTS, PART II. 


BEFORE proceeding further, it might be 
convenient to refer shortly to the question 
‘Ought women to smoke?” Personally 
I am inclined to say, ‘‘ Let women please 
themselves.” Really it is only a matter 
of sentiment after all. We know that 
many an old dame, whose gums are 
destitute of teeth, takes great delight in 
smoking a churchwarden—curiously enough 
these old ladies do not fancy wood or 
meerschaum pipes, nor do I remember ever 
observing one luxuriating on an occasional 
cigar. the secure seclusion of their 
boudoir we do know that young and 
beautiful ladies are addicted to puffing their 
cigarettes, and idly watching the fragrant 
emoke ascend. At least so it is said; I 
have never peeped behind the scenes, and 
do not know that I have any ambition in 
that direction. But seeing that “ Woman, 
lovely woman,” is doing her best to become 
a worker, and to oust men from the pro- 
feasions, why, if she wishes, should she 
ae on continuations and become more 
manly still by declaring herself to be a 
cigarette smoker? One thing is certain— 
she is never likely to smoke a dirty black 
dudheen. 

A visitor to Cape Verde Islands states 
that on one occasion his hostess was 
smoking a ie ge res when suddenly she 
drew it from her lips and offered it to him. 
Though somewhat startled, he accepted it 
with the best grace that he could command, 
and upon sabeequent inquiries found that 
it was considered among the islanders one 
of the greatest compliments a lady could 
pay to a gentleman. 
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To an old lady who was addicted to the 
use of tobacco, Tom Brown wrote : 

“Mapam, — Though the ill - natured 
world censures you for smoking, yet I 
would advise you, madam, not to part 
with so innocent a diversion. In the first 
place, it is healthful, and, as Galen rightly 
obeerves, is a sovereign remedy for the 
toothaehe, the constant persecutor of old 
ladies ; secondly, tobacco, though it be a 
heathenish weed, is a help to 
Christian meditations, which is the reason, 
I suppose, that recommends it to your 
parsons, the generality of whom can no 
more write a sermon without a pipe in 
their mouths than a Concordance in their 
hands. Besides, every pipe you bresk 
may serve to pat you in mind of mortality, 
and show you upon what slender accidents 
man’s life depends. I knew a dissenting 
minister who, on fast days, used to mortafy 
upon a ramp of beef, because it put him, 
as he said, in mind that all flesch was 
grass but Iam sure much more is to be 
earnt from tobacco. It may instruct you 
that riches, beauty, and all the glories of 
the world vanish like a vapour; thirdly, 
it is a pretty plaything; fourthly, and 
lastly, it is fashionable—at least, ’tis in a 
fair way of becoming so. Cold tea, you 
know, has been a long while in reputation 
at Court, and the gill as naturally ushers 
in the pipe as the sword-bearer walks be- 
fore the Lord Mayor.” 

The Rev. J. Townsend, M.A, in a 
* Journey through Spain in the years 
1786 and 1787,” says: “A tradesman of 
the place (Luanjo) had cut his little portion 
of tobacco, and rolled it up carefully in a 
strip of paper, making a cigar about the 
size of a goose-quill; he had doubled back, 
and carefully pinched the ends ; then, with 
mature deliberation, taking up his steel 
and his little bit of ‘amadon’ (‘ boletas 
igniarius’) he struck a light, kindled his 
cigar, began to smoke, and, finding it work 
well, he presented it to the Countess 
(Penalba), She bowed, and took it, 
emoked it half out, and returned it to him 
again, After she had done with it, and 
joined in the conversation, in a few 
minutes she opened her moath, and sent 
out a cloud of smoke. She saw my sur- 
rise, and asked the cause of it. teld 

er; and immediately the person who was 
smoking drew in some hearty whiffs, then 
opened his mouth, to convince me that 
nothing continued there, and after many 
minutes, breathed out volumes of smoke. 
This is their common mode of smoking ; 
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and, without making it paes through their 
lungs, they think it useless.” 

Leaving the ladies, it will be convenient 
at this stage to see how smokers have been 
treated in other countries in the past, In 
Russia, according to Dean Stanley, it was 
long a departure from every sound principle 
of Church and State to smoke tobacco. 
| The Czars ordered that every one caught 
smoking should lose his nose; and if the 
offence were frequently repeated, his head— 
a drastic enough remedy in all conscience. 
Peter the Great, however, held different 
views, and he resolved, for commercial 
reasons, to force tobacoo on the Russians, 
and asked whether the smoking of tobacco 
was more heinous than the drinking of 
brandy. The reply he reczived was: 
\ ‘Yes, for it is said that not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth a man ; but 
that which cometh out of the mouth—this 
defileth a man.” The apt quotation made 
no difference ; the Rusalans had to amoke 

same, 

Amongst a set of Russian club rules, 
which applied to a soirée dansante, there is 
this curious regulation: “The man who 
emokes in the portion of the club set aside 
for ladies, shall be at once fined twenty- 
five kopecks, to go towards the purchase 
oe powder and eau-de-cologne for the 


e8, 

The pious old souls who inhabited the 
canton of Berne, at one time appear to 
have been infected with the general de- 
testation of tobacco and smo The 
prohibition of it there was actually put 
among the Ten Commandments—“ Thou 
shalt not smoke”—by the side of the 
altar. 

The Saltan of Tarkey—a country where 
now smoking is almost necessary to exis- 
tence—once warned his subjects against 
the habit ; and the punishment he ordered 
to be inflicted on offenders was mild com- 
pared with that in favour in Russia. The 
offen smoker was paraded through the 
streets, seated backward on an ass, with 
a tobacco-pipe thrust through the car- 
tilage of his nose. 

The Persian monarch was more vigorous, 
ordering that the noses of offenders should 
e cut off. ae 7 oo Sk am 
always preceded by the pipe — hubble- 
bubble—and a man is treated in respect of 
ee to his rank. 

In Morocco, persons disobeying the 
Saltan’s decree of prohibition of smoking, 
were imprisoned and flogged through the 
streets, In Abyssinia, the smoking and 
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chewing of tobacco were punishable with 
death; and even in Massachusetts there 
used to be very atringent laws against 
tobacco. Indeed, bo there and in 
Illinois, it is to-day illegal to sell or give 
tobacco to minors under years of 
age. It is not long since that a new law 
was passed at Sacramento, California, 
which renders it unlawful for any person 
under seventeen years of to smoke 
cigarettes within the city limits. For the 
first offence there is a fine, for the second 
a term of imprisonment. 

And now a few words about pipes, 
in which, for gorgeousness, the Indians 
far excel us. The Hydah, and neighbouring 
tribes of the British Columbian coast, have 
for centuries carved fantastic pipes out 
of a soft black slate. The ine 
Indians used, as they do now, fine marble, 
too hard to admit of carving, but susceptible 
of so high a polish that, when lighted, the 
glowing tobacco shines through the bowl, 
and presents a singular appearance at night 
in a dark lodge. A coarse species of 
jasper is in use in other tribes; while the 
Chippeways, at the head of Lake Superior, 
still carve their pipes out of a dark, close- 

ed stone procured from Lake Huron. 

In England, the firat pipes used appear 
to have been made of clay, with narrow 
bowls and contracted mouths. Then, as the 
habit grew stronger, and tobacco became 
cheaper, something more capacious would 
be required. These are the pipes which, 
under the name of “fairy pipes,” are some- 
times dug up and preserved as interesting 
relics of the Pa Aubrey, writing about 
1680, says: ‘ They (the English people) first 
had silver pipes, but the ordinary sort made 
os ee and apie oe 
heard my er 8a t one pipe 
was handed frou man io ma round the 
table. Within these thirty-five years ‘twas 
scandalous for a divine to take tobacco. 
It was then sold for its wayte in silver. 
I have heard some of our old yeomen 
neighbours say that when they went to 
market they culled out their biggest 
shillings to lay in the scales against to- 
bacco; now the customers of it are the 
greatest his majesty hath.” 

It is not generally known that the word 
cutty, applied to a species of clay pipe very 
much used, is a corruption of Kutaich, a 
city in Asia Minor, where a species of soft 
white stone is found, which is exported by 
the Turks to Germany for the manufacture 
of setae ee 

Concerning the origin of meerschaum 
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pipes, it is said that, in 1723, there lived 
at Pesth, the capital of Hungary, one Oarl 
: Kowates, a shoemaker by trade, whose 
ingenuity in cutting and carving on wood 
and other substances brought him into 
contact with Count Andrassy, with whom 
he became a favourite. The Count, on his 
return from a mission to Turkey, brought 
»with him a large piece of whitish clay, 
which had been presented to him as a 
curiosity, on account of its light specific 

vity. . The shoemaker was struck with 
its porous quality, and s ted that, as it 
would absorh the nicotine, it was well 
adapted: for pipes. He was told to make 
the experiment, and manufactured one each 
for himself and the Count. But in the 
tate of his trade he could not keep his 
clean, and many a piece of shoe 


|: maker's wax became attached’ to the pipe.: 


, The clay, however, instead of assuming a 

‘dirty appearance, as was naturally to be 

‘expected, when he wiped it off, received, 
wherever the wax had touched it, a clear 

‘brown polish, instead of the dull white 
it previously had. dagioteing Ont 
in tint to the proper cause, Karl waxed 

‘the whole surface, and polishing the pipe 
again, noticed how admirably and beauti- 
fully it coloured, also how much more 
sweetly it amoked after being waxed. The 
news soon became the talk of the nobles, 
who imported oconsiderable quantitics, 
which the shoemaker mede up ‘into pipes 
for them, greatly to his advantage. e 
first pipe thus made is still preserved in the 
Pesth Museum. Until 1820, owing to the 
great cost of importation, meerschaum 
pipes’ were exclusively confined to the 
richest noblemen, and even now a genuine 
meerschaum is an expensive luxury. Meer- 
schaum is, in reality, a.compound of silica, 
magnesia, lime, water, and carbolioc acid. 
When first dug.on the seashore, where it 
is always found, it lathers like soap, and is 

‘used by the Tartars as such. 

- The Chinese use a handsome little water- 
pipe, made entirely of brass and silver. Ié 
is all in one piece, except the bowl and 
neck, which is merély a tube, with an 
upper chamber for the tobacco. The 
merest pinch of long-cut tobacco fills the 
bowl, and one filling is only expected to 

“provide one or two whiffs. The body of 
the pipe contains a neat reservoir for 
tobacco, The long, claw-like nails of the 
OCelestials are used as deftly as a pair of 
tweezers in feeling in this little box for a 


pinch of tobacco. Long s of. prepared 
paper are used for lighilng the pipe. This 
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change 


[Coninoted by 


per burns slowly, and when required for 
hting a pipe, it is blown into flame by a 
peculiar puff. Any Celestial—man, womm, 
or pa ga a this flame with a 
ingle puff; but a European acquires the 
sans ability only by considerable practice 
As each filling ee only a couple of 
whifis, the pipe to be refilled over and 
over again to obtain satisfaction. Every 
time a pinch is smoked the remnant is 
blown away by lifting the tube and pe 
vigorously — it from the lower 
The rapidity with which a devotee of this 
pipe pulls the paper into a flame, lights the 
, blows pea inca out again, lifts 
the tube, blows out the refuse, fills it again, 
and so on, until he has had ie 
quite a remarkable performance. The 
common Chinaman uses a pipe of primitive 
pattern—merely a slender joint of bamboo 
with a hole bored in the side near the 
closed end. A pinch of tobacco is laid on 
this hole, and affords one or two whiffa 
Amber, which plays such an important 
part in modern smoking, is a carbonaceous 
mineral, principally found in the northern 
parts of Europe. It has been of great 
repute in the world from the earliest time, 
and was esteemed as a medicine before the 
Christian era. Three hundred years before 
Christ, Theophrastus wrote about it. A 
writer in the “Argosy” points out thst 
‘¢ Ft is mentioned by Homer, and is fomd 
introduced in the most ancient specimes 
of Etruscan jewellery. In the collection of 
the Prince Canino, was a necklace of very 
choice Etruscan workmanship, having 
pendants in the form ‘of Scarabei of 
alternate sardonyx and amber, ' The 
Greeks termed amber electron, from 
Elector, one of the names of the sun-god 
Amongst the Romans, also, the substance 
was greatly prized. ' Pliny telle us thst 
a small carved in amber had bees 
her price than a slave 
in vigorous health. Inthe time of Ne, 
one of the og heroes order was sent to 
Germany by Julianus, the manager of the 
Gladiatorial Exhibitions, m order to pto 
cure a supply. He succeeded so well, 
and brought back such vast tities 
that the very nets that protected the 
podium against the wild beasts, the litters 
upon which the slain gladiators were 
carried away, and all other articles usd 
were studded with amber. Sir Thoms 
Browne, also, in his ‘Urn Burial,’ mentions 
among the contents of the Roman urn i 
the procession of Cardinal Farnese, not 
only jewels, but an ape in agate, and § 


known to sell at a 
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Whenever beds of lignite occur, amber 
is found, so that itis generally diffused over 
the world, But the shores of the Baltic, 
between Memel and Konigsberg, is the 


only district that supplies it in ee 
As much as four thousand weight 
of amber yearly is said to be the product 


of that country. It is mostly found on 
the seashore, but in Prussia there are 
mines, They are thus described : “ First at 
the surface of the earth is found a stratam 


and bituminous ; this stratum is extended 
upon minerals containing little metal, 
except iron, which are consequently pyrites, 
y, under this bed the amber is found 
scattered about in pieces and sometimes 
accumulated in heaps.” It is accounted for 
in the following manner : “ The oils m the 
woody stratum have been impregnated by 
the acid contained in the clay of the upper 
stratum, which has descended by the 
filtration of water. This mixture of oil 
and acid has become bituminous ; the most 
coe and liquid parts of this bitumen have 
escended on the mineral stratum, and in 
traversing it have become charged with 
einen of iron; and the result of this 

t combination is the formation of the 
amber which is found below.” 

In Shakespeare's time, amber would 
seem to have been fashionable as an 
ornament, as he more than once al- 
ludes to it. When Petruchio promises 
to take Katherine on a visit to her father, 
he mentions. “amber bracelets” among 
the “bravery” with which she is to 
be adorned. Amongst the artists of the 
Renaissance period it was chiefly used in 
the formation of jewel caskets and such 
like elegant object, It is still much 
valued im the East; but the chief market 


at present is China, where it is crushed 


into powder and burnt asincense, Mouth- 
pieces for cigars, beads, and other or- 
maments in this material are, however, 
extensively manufactured in the work- 
shops of Dantzig, Hamburg, and elsewhere, 

early all the poets and members of the 


~literary profession have been addicted to 


tobacco in one form or another. Milton 
dearly loved his pipe ; Addison, Congreve, 
Philips, Prior, and Steele smoked pro- 
digiously. Sir Walter Scott smoked, and 


:s0 did Campbell. Beattie, Campbell’s 


\ 
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grasshopper and an elephant carved in | bi her, says, 
amber,” wake he li : 
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‘'Tobacco-pipes mingled 


the literary wares which filled every 
corner of the bard’s sanctum.” ' It has 
also been said of him, } 


Campbell, with lengthy pipe in hand, | 
Seemed like a god een pine ' 


Moore, Byron, Hood, and Carlyle were 
equally ad to the “weed.” Lord Tenny- 
son is said to be particularly attached to 


also | a long churchwarden, a basketful ef which 


is placed by the side of his writing-table, 
while on the other side is a second basket. 
As soon a8 a pipe is finished, the poet 
throws it into second basket and 
sap 2 a fresh one, which is treated in 
Pp y the same way when finished witb. 

The philosopher, Hobbes, smoked to 
excess, and lived to be ninety-two ; while 
o La rst who ™ never pipe 

is pipe, lived to ‘age, and never 
loat but one toot Samuel Parr was in- 
variably to be discovered “ half-hidden by 
iginous clouds, a yard or so behind the 
bowl of a large churchwarden.” . He 
smoked everywhere, even in the company 
of ladies, Twenty pipes of an evening was 
his limit ; and he never wrote well with- 
out ee oe lived thar ripe = 
age of seventy-eight years, it is pretty 
proof that immoderate use of obuceo is 
not fatal. 

Mario, the great singer, was an inveterate 
smoker; he smoked {incessantly every- 
where, and his servant always stood at the 
wings of the in which he per- 
formed, to receive the burning cigar from 
his mouth at the moment when he went 
on to the stage. 

In a sketch of Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
by Maclise; in the South Kensington 
Museum, the great novelist is represented 
in an easy-chair with his legs stretched 
out, and smoking a pipe, the straight stem 
of which almost reaches down to his 
sli In one of his novels, he says: 
“He who doth not smoke hath aither 
known no great griefs, or refuseth himself 
the softest tion next to that which 
comes from Heaven. ‘ What, softer than 
woman?’ whispers the young reader. 
Young reader, woman teases as well as 
consoles. Woman makes half the sorrows 
which she boasts the privilege to soothe. 
Woman consoles us, it is true, while we 
are young and handsome; when we are 
old and gly, woman snubs and scolds us, 
On the whole, then, woman in this scale, 
the weed in that—Jupiter, hang out thy 
balance, and weigh them both, and if thou 
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give the preference to woman, all I can 
say is, the next time Juno roffi:s thee—O 
Jupiter, try the weed.” 

Charles Lamb, according to his own 
confessions, was a “fierce smoker of 
tobacco;” but as he advanced in years, 
he was compelled to relax his intimacy 
with the favourite weed, and describes 
himself as resembling a “volcano burnt 
out, emitting now and then only a casual 
puff.” According to Walter Thornbury, 
this burnt-out volcano smoked ten pipes a 
night. Eventually, he took his formal 
leave in a “ Farewell Ode to Tobacco;” 
and, in sending a copy of the poem to his 
friend Wordsworth, he writes: “I have 
had it in my head to do it these three 
years ; but tobacco stood in its own light 
when it gave me headaches that prevented 
me singing its praises, In poem, 
which is one of the highest tributes ever 
paid to tobacco, he says : 


May the Babylonish curse, 
Straight confound my stammering verse, 
If I can a passage see 
In this word—perplexity ; 
Or a fit expression find, F 
r a language to my mind— 
Still the phrase is wide or scant— 
To take leave of thee, Great Plant ! 
Or in any relate 
Half my love or half my hate. 
For I hate, yet love thee, so 
That, whichever thing I show, 
The plain truth will seem to be 
A constrained hyperbole, 
And the passion to proceed 
More from a mistress than a weed. 
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Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foison, 

Breeds no such prodigious poison ; 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite—— 
Nay, rather, 


Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 
"Twas but in a sport I blamed thee ; 
None e’er prospered who defamed thee. 

For thy sake, Tobacco, I, 
Would do anything but die, 
oe but he 2 ae my days 

ong eno sing thy praise. 
Butos shar who once hath been 
A King’s Consort, is a Queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state, 
Though a widow, or divorced, 
So I, from thy converse forced, 
The old name and style retain— 
A right Katherine of Spain ; 
And a seat, too, bps, the joys 
Wher ukengh I by some’ physici 

ere, tho , by some physician, 

Am debared the fruition 
Of thy favours, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours. 


Lamb, on one occasion, so it is recorded, 
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| statesman, “if I ha 
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in the height of his smoking days, was 
puffing strong coarse weed Pr . 
clay pipe, in company with Dr. Parr, who 
was careful in obtaining finer sorta. The 
Doctor asked him how he acquired this 
prodigious power. In his stuttering manner 
the gentle “Elia” replied: “ By t-toiling 
after it, as some men ¢-t-toil after virtue,” 

General Grant was a devout worshipper 
at the Nicotian shrine. During the 
many arduous campaigns in which he wa 
actively engaged, he subsisted almost en 
tirely on to The tough Yankes 
sometimes smoked as many as twenty 
cigars in twelve hours. But he was not “in 
it” with Bismarck, the great German Chan 
cellor, who consumes enormous quantitice 
of tobacco. When =“ measure - a 

rtance was in course of pro TO 
fhe German Parliament, Fhe" iron Chan- 
cellor” hardly ever had a cigar out of 
his mouth, except when he was eating, 

ing, or sleeping. In his youthful 
days he prided himself on being what 
the Germans call a “chain sucker,” 
or, in plain English, one whose i 
and night are connected by a chain 
cigars, each link of which is lighted a 
the stump of its predecessor. Bismarck 
has related that he has in this way smoked 
all the distance from Cologne to Berlin, 
a railway journey of about ten hours 
‘Happy man!” once exclaimed Gambets 
of him, “‘ beer and smoke agree with him” 
On one occasion, when about to light bis 
last cigar, he observed to a friend ? Ths 
the value of a good cigar is best und 
when it is the last you possess, there 
is no chance of getting another.” 

Victor Hugo was another inveterate 
smoker, and whenever his friends 
pened to call a were invariably invited 
to join him by the fireside and share the 
honoured pipe. Of the many striking 
anecdotes told of the fascinating charm 
amoking in France—and they are legion m 
number—it is related how, in the year 
1843, the convicts of the prison of Epinsl, 
who had been for some time deprived of 
tobacco, actually rose in revolt, their cy 
being ‘‘ Tobacco or death.” 

M. Guizot, when found one evening by 
a lady, smoking his pipe, was asked by ber 
in astonishment, ‘* What, you smoke, and 
yet have arrived at so great an age!” 
“Ah madam,” replied the venerable 
not smoked I should 
have been dead ten years ago.” 

Lilly, in the ‘History of his Life and 
Times,” mentionsa Buckinghamshire pareon, 
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who ran the great German Chancellor a 
very close race in rage for tobacco. “In 
this year,” says he, “ William Breedon, 
parson or vicar of Thornton, in Backs, was 
living, a profound divine, but absolutely 
the most polite person for nativities in 
that age, strictly ee to Ptolemy, 
which he well understood. He had a hand 
in composing Sir Christopher Heydon’s 
defence of judicial astrology, being at that 
time his chaplain ; he was so given over to 
tobacco and drink that when he had no 
tobacco—and I suppose too mach drink— 
he would cut the bell ropes and smoke 


Thackeray loved a 
o 


Becky ere 
the smell a out of doors beyond 
everything in the world,” and she “ jast 
tasted one, too, in the prettiest way 
erage and gave a little puff, and a 
ttle scream, and a little giggle, and 
restored the delicacy to the Captain, 
who twirled his moustache, and straight- 
way puffed it into a blaze, that glowed 
quite red in the plantation, and swore 
‘ Jove—aw—Gad—aw, ‘tis the finest segaw 
I ever smoked in the world—aw.’” 

According to an old Johnian it was no 
small ‘pleasure “To get Paley on a cold 
winter's night to i ae legs, stir the 
fire, and fill a long Datch pipe. He 
formally declined any punch, but, neverthe- 
less, drank it up as fast as we replenished 
his glass. He would smoke any quantity 
of tobacco, and drink any given quantity 
of punch.” 

omas Howell, in his “ Familiar 
Letters,” makes various allusions to his 

t fondness for tobacco. In acknow- 
edging a present of some tobacco, he 
writes: “I received that choice parcel of 
tobacco your servant brought me, for which 
I send you as many returns of gratitude as 
there were grains therein, which are many, 
but too few to express my acknowledge- 
ment.” Even the very ashes he praises, 
adding: “Tis well known that the 
medicinal virtues of the ashes are very 
many; but they are so common, that I 
spare the inserting of them here,” 

There is, in an old work of the last 
century, a simile between a man and a 
ecee te which is worth preserving. 
It is as follows : 

Of lordly man, how humbling is his type : 

A fleeting shadow, a tobacco-pipe ; 

His mind, the fire ; his frame, the tube of clay ; 

His breath, the smoke thus idly puffed away 3 


His food, the herb that fills the hollow bow 
Death is the stopper ; ashes end the whole. 


cigar, and makes 
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THE DAY’S WORK. 


Do thy day’s work, my dear, 

Though fast and dark the clouds are drifting near, 

ahonen oe has little left for hope and very much 
or fear. 


Do thy day’s work, though now 

The hand must falter and the head must bow, 

And far above the failing foot shows the bold 
mountain brow. 


Yet there is left for us, 

Who on the valley's verge stand, Som bline thus, 

A light that lies far in the west—soft, faint, but 
uminous. 

We can give kindly speech, 

And meade helping bands to all and each, a) 

And ees to the young around, by smiling 
ilence teach. 


We can give gentle thought, 

And charity, by life’s long lesson taught, 

wisdom, from old faults lived down, by toil 
and failure wrought. 


We can give love, unmarred 

By selfish snatch at happiness, unjarred 

By the keen aims for power or joy that make youth 
cold and hard. 


And if gay hearts reject 

The gifts we hold—would fain fare on unchecked 

On the bright roads that ecarcely yield all that 

young eyes expect, 

Why, do thy day’s work stil. 

The calm deep founts of love are slow to chill; 

And Heaven may yet the harvest yield, the work- 
~ worn hands to fill. 
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"Tis sixty years since, to quote the title- 
page of Waverley, or, to be quite accurate, 
it was in the twenty-seventh year of this 
the nineteenth century, when a kind 
young London doctor, on bis way home 
after midnight from visiting a patient, 
saw by the dim light of the street lamps 
of the period a poor girl lying on the steps 
of St. Audrew’s churchyard, Holborn. 

Homeless, friendless, and forlorn ; faint 
from actual famine, and sickening to 
death; she lay huddled there for shelter 
from the cruel City streete—just as some 
weak, wounded creature will creep into 
its hiding-place, there quietly to die. 

It was the old, old story, which, alas! 
is ever new. One more Uafortunate— 
gone to her Saviour! For, in spite of all 
the care and skill of the good doctor, 
within two days she Jay dead. 

She — only een i ae ny 
that, ye happy mothers, with your happy 
deaghiters going, in all the brightness of 
that age, to their first ball. Think of how, 
in those few yearr, the poor lost girl had 
lived through what had seemed well-nigh 
a century of suffering and shame. But 
short as were her days, and mournful 
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4 though their ending, she had not lived in 
vain, Ere she died she told the doctor 
the sad story of her life, and how a 
1 stranger here in London she had vainly 
tried to gain admittance to a hospital ; 
but knowing no one who could “recom- 
mend” her, as the phrase was, by a letter, 
she was everywhere refused. 

Mr. Marsden, the good doctor, was s0 
moved by what she told him that he re- 
solved to do his utmost forthwith to found 
qa hospital, where letters of admission 
should never be needed, and where poverty 
and sickness ‘should be the only ‘“ Open 


Sesame "required. So, with the help of a 


few friends, he first rented a small house 
in Greville Street by Hatton Garden; and 
this was opened as a hospital, free to poor 
sick people, on the last day of February in 
the following year. 

The good seed sown soon grew into a 
goodly plant. Ere many months had 
passed Sir Robert Peel took kindly 
interest in its growth, and, through his in- 
fluence, the Duke of Gloucester became Pre- 
sident of the hospital, while its Patron was 
His Gracious Majesty the King. On the 
death of George the Fourth, his suc- 
cessor also accepted the title, his example 
being followed by the Princess Victoria, 
who, on her accession to the throne, con- 
tinued to be Patron, and remains so to 
this day. It was by her command that 
the prefix of “ Royal” was added to the 
title ;.and it was doubtless by her wish 
that, in his year of marriage, the Prince 
of Wales became Vice-Patron of the 
charity ; so that the epithet of ‘“ Royal ” 
is doubly well applied. 

Daring the great cholera visitation of 
1832, the Governors were so bold as to 
keep their doors wide open to cases where- 
to all the other hospitals were closed. More 
than seven hundred patients, all smitten 
‘by the scourge, were admitted to their 
wards ; and again in 1849 and 1854, when 
King Death again assumed his reign of 
choleraic terror, above three thousand in 
the former year, and six thousand in the 
latter, were similarly received. 
i As the area of its work and usefulness 

increased, the hospital required more room 
for its developement ; and in the year 1842 
’ it was removed from Greville Street to the 
site which it still occupies in the Gray’s 
Inn Road. But having no endowment, 
and not daring to indulge in lavish dreams 
of marble halls or less lordly bricks and 
mortar, the Governors were forced to be 
content with some old barracks, in the 
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former occupation of the Light Horse 
Volunteers. The premises were not 
palatial, as many hospitals are now, but 
the site was amply spacious; and the 


Governors had literally good ground 


whereon to base their hope of ere long 
seeing the old barracks give place to newer 
buildings, more convenient to their pur- 
pose, and more worthy of their care, 

Some few years elapsed before their 
hope was realised ; but at length, perhaps 
attracted by the “free” name of the 
hospital, the Freemasons most liberally 
came forward to its help. The North 
side of the quadrangle was built by their 
subscription, and in memory of their 
Grand Master was called the Sussex Wing. 
The wards therein were opened in 1856; 
and a score of years thereafter, a further 
portion of the barrack buildings was 
demolished, and wards containing ae 
beds were erected in their stead. 
new structure was in loyalty named after 
the Patron, and continues to be known as 
the Victoria Wing. It was first thrown 
open in 1878; and in the year following, 
by the aid of liberal legacies, more new 
buildings were erected, and the wards en- 
larged sufficiently to hold the present 
number of one hundred and sixty beda, 

Numerous as they are, the beds are 
nearly always occupied ; the daily average 
of inmates for the last year being one 
hundred and thirty-three, while as‘ many 
as one hundred and fifty were in the 
hospital in October last. Over seventeen 
thousand out-patients were treated in the 
twelve months which ended last Decem- 
ber, and more than ten thousand casualty 
cases were similarly attended. 

It has indeed been estimated that, since 
it was first started, over two millions of 
out - patients have been aided by the 
hospital ; besides the many thousands who 
in this half-century have been received 
into the wards. 

Who would have ever guessed that the 
mere sight of a young girl, near the gate 
of a churchyard, should have led to the 
relief of so many poor sick people, and to 
the doing of so much good work in their 
behalf ? 


Much has been done, yet more remains 
to do. Three parte of the quadran 
have been fittingly rebuilt; but the 
fourth, which is the front, is ruinoual 
needful of complete renewal. This 
the only part of the old barracks left 
existing; yet here the ‘very heart of 
the hospital is centred, Here, where 
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onee the horses of the Volunteers were 
stabled, are the drug stores, the dis- 
petisary, and the casualty room, as well as 
the council chamber of the weekly board 
of Governors. Here, too, are the rooms 
for the steward, and the housekeeper ; 
and here the resident officers, both 
medical and surgical, are not luxuriously 
quartered. This old front has been 
repeatedly patched up and re-repaired, 
and is in a state so parlous that to pull 
it down now seems to be the only safe 
course left. For this and its rebuilding, 
and for other needful work, the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds is in the 
eatimate required; and all who love 
good works are invited to subscribe. 
Thanks to a good legacy, and likewise 
to a dinner at which the Earl of 
Lathom—of high rank in Freemasonry, 
as well as at St. James’s—very recently 
presided, nearly half of the amount has 
already been forthcomihg. So, if Free- 
masons and free Britons will handsomely 
come down with half a score of thousands 
mote, then pi Pte go the scaffolding for 
the front of the Free Hoepital. 

The Freemasons of England are famed 
for their benevolence, and they are vastly 
influential in all charitable works. But 
in thege, as well as in all other mundane 
matters, the womenfolk of England are 
more influential still, as the Freemasons 
themselves would doubtless gallantly 
acknowledge, were they to hear the 
statement made in an after - dinner 


And ee fairly may be asked 
to show t interest in this’ hospital, 
by helping hands and hearts, as well as 
helpfal pens and purses, seeing that it 
is the only one in England to which 
there is attached a female school of 


medicine, 

Here the students’ have the benefit of 
tracing all the progress of insidious 
disease, and of watching the most skilful 
doctors at their work. And that the skill 
of surgery quite equals that of medicine in 
the members of the Staff, may be inferred 
ee sh i arial atau a ye 

ospital; namely, that the operation o 
Ovariotomy has been successfully performed 
there; without one single failure, more than 
forty times, One may own that the profession 
may be proud of this fair record, especially 
when one reflects that, scarcely a score 
of years ago, this operation was esteemed 
to be so sorely dangerous, that the surgeon 
who. easayed it was deemed to be well- 
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nigh indictable for manslaughter if he 
should chanoe to fail.* 

Whether women may be fitted for the 
medical profession, is a matter whereon 
doctors may elect to disagree, and which 
writers may be prudent in not trying to 
decide. Bat it can hardly be disputed 
that India presents an ample field of 
labour for our feminine practitioners, and 
that the holy cause of mission-work may 
be very sensibly assisted by their skill. 
It is pleasant ‘to note, therefore, that the 
school which is connected with the Free 
Hospital is making a fair progress, and 
that numerous diplomas have been granted 
to its students. In November last nine 
of them went in for the M.B. Exam. of 
the London University, and all were 
successful in passing—five in the first, 
and four in the second division: a good 
proof of the excellent teaching they had 
received. 

Likewise, connected with the hospital, 
though financially separate, is the Trained 
Nurses’ Institute; which, though of still 
more recent origin, already shows great 
promise of a very marked success. Here, 
after careful teaching, and each bearing 
a certificate attesting her ability, many 
‘ ministering angels” are kept fn constant |) 
readiness to fly to the relief of those 
whose brows are wrung with pain, or wher- 
ever suffering and sickness may be felt. 
If not best suited to be doctors, women 
are by nature well fitted to be nurses: 
and here their natural gifts have been 
most skilfully improved, and good train- 
ing has developed their angelic ministering 
qualities, No one better than a doctor | 
knows the value of good nursing to assist 
him in his cures; and none better than 
his patients can estimate the want of it. 
The firm light hand, the gentle touch, 
the soft and soothing tone, these are 
feminine endowments, most important in 
a nurse; but patience, watchfulness, and 
skill are equally essential, and can only 
be attained by discipline and training. 
The Sairey Gamps and Betsey Prigs have, 
happily for mankind, long since become 
extinct; they could not long survive 
exposure of their cruelty and worthlese- 
ness. But to nurse well needs 
training; and this can only be attained 
within the wards of a good hospital. With- [ 
out it, women are too apt to be fussy in 
the work; and to fret a fevered patient 





* This was stated by a witness before the House 
of Lords’ Committee. 
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by their whisperi 
by their abortive high-heeled efforts to 
affect a noiseless tread, or by ill-judged, 
ill-timed offers of sympathy and small talk. 
The feelings of a nervous sufferer, when 
nursed by such misguided ministrants as 
these, may be likened to the torments one 
can fancy that a sick fly would experience, 
if tended in its illness by a healthy buzzing 
blue-bottle. 

While chatting with Miss Barton, the 
bright and ever watchful Lady Superin- 
sendleat I hinted that her memory must 
be well stocked with sick-bed stories, 
since she held the chief command of so 
large a nursing army. And here are half- 
a-dozen she has kindly chosen from her 
store, 

W. N., « pale, thin, ragged little boy, 
was admitted upon Christmas Eve, with a 
bad abscess in his knee. He had been 
very badly fed, and treated very brutally 
by a cruel stepmother and a drunken 
father; and, at last, was driven by ill- 

to run away from home. Although 
over twelve years old, he weighed less 
than fifty pounds, and looked like a 
little skeleton when brought to the hos- 
ital, by his “landlady,” an old laundress. 
he had let him an old wheelbarrow in 
her washhouse for his bedroom at the rental 
of four.and-sixpence a week. He earned 
six shillings weekly as a shoeblack, and so 
was left with barely threepence daily for 
his food... . In February he was sent 
to a Convalescent Home. 

A girl, aged fifteen, bad fallen into a 
copper full of boiling water. She was 
a teetotaller, and was with the greatest 
difficulty persuaded to take brandy, even 
when told how needful it was for her 
recovery. 

Johnnie, aged five, went downstairs 
in his nightgown ‘to help father light 
the fire” He was terribly burned, and 
nothing seemed to soothe him, until a 
purse gave him s penny, when he instantly 
grew quiet. He sank, however, from ex- 
haustion ; and died, still tightly clutching 
the penny in his hand. His father’s griof 
was terrible ; but after a few days he often 
came to see the nurse, to talk about his 
Johnnie: and he never failed to bring 
her a big bunch of flowers for her ward. 

M. L., an old woman of seventy, fell 
from a window and broke her leg so badly 
that amputation was performed. She 
was a nice old woman, but seemed falling 
into a state of “second childishness and 
mere oblivion,” for she was continually 
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atump. 

In the dark days of December, two 
little news-boys were crossing the lize 
with their morning papers, and were both 
run over by a passing train. One died 
while being carried to the hospital. The 
other had his leg amputated in the hope 
to save his life; he bore the operation 
bravely, but the shock had been too much 
for the little fellow, and three days after 
wards he died, holding the nurse’s hand. 

Arthur, aged five, was admitted with 
both legs broken. He was a fanny little 
fellow, and a general favourite. in the 
ward, and so had several pennies given 
him. When asked one day what he meant 
to do with them, he replied: ‘ When my 
legs is mended, me go ’scursion to Tempton 
Park, to back the Winner !” 

Being somewhat touched by the tale of 
number one, I had a little talk with 
Master W. N. before he started on his 
visit to the Home of Convalescencs. 

From his childishness of featare and 
the smallness of his stature, I shoud 

robably have guessed him to be about half 

is real age, and his clothes appeared to 
hang 80 loosely on his limbs, that be 
looked rather like a scarecrow as he 
limped along the ward to me. In justice 
to his tailor, he confessed that he had not 
been measured for the suit, which, indeed, 
he stated was a gift since his admission 
to the hospital, a circumstance which 
might account for the misfit. 

o, he’d never had no real mother, 
far as he remembered, and he couldn’ 
read nor write. Why, yes, he'd been 
school a bit, but his second mother wanted 
him at home to mind her baby. No, it 
wasn’t father’s, at least be didn’s think it 
was, And so when the Spector came she 
used to hide him in a cupboard; and 
when father got summoned, he used to 
hide him too, Yas, pretty often with his 
fistes, and sometimes with a stick. Father 
worn’t a bad sort, except when something 
riled him, or else when he got tight 
Yus, mother used to wallop him, if he lé 
the baby ’oller, and she'd ‘it ‘arder than 
father, though she wasn’t ‘arf as big. 
Father was a working man, but he oftes 
gota oliday, and then he'd go upon the 
spree, Father made Pie Annas (with 
considerable emphasis, and dignity of 
utterance, as though the avocation were 
as great as that of Bishop-making, at the 
eet et) No, he didn’t make ‘em all 
of own self, Yas, that was right, he 
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worked along of a lot of other ands, you 
know, up there at ’Olloway at the Works. 
Father got his money mostly of a Sarrer- 
day, and he’d come ’ome pretty merry, and 
sometimes with a pal or two, and send for 
some more drink. Yue, mother ’ud go to 
fetch it, she liked a drop, she did. And 
then father used to pull him out of bed to 
ing to ‘em, And if he was too sleepy, 

er'd swear as he was shamming, and 
‘ad kick him till he singed. Oh, yus, he 
could sing “God save the Queen,” but 
father oe care s . Ee liked rai 
thing a bit spicy, father did, somethi 
come from Fhe Masic ‘Alle, such Ar 
“Roarin’ Sal,” you know. What, don’t 
you know it, guv’nor? Why, it starts 
somehow like this here : 


"Er nime it is Jemimer, toffs they calls ‘er Roaring 


9 

She'll daunce a wolse, or drine a glorse, like many a 

rompin’ gal ; 

With a go-to-meetin’ bonnet, and a pair of ’igh- 
’eeled shoes, 

O don’t she look a booty—if she ain’t upon the 
booze | 


In his childish, piping treble the little 
singer warbled some such vulgar atuff as 
this, half-whispering the words to me, as 
though he were afraid to awaken the 
shocked echoes of the silent ward. It was 
carious to notice that, although when he 
was speaking his accent had been passable, 
and his H's rarely dropped, yet, when he 
began to sing, he immediately assumed the 
valor, low-bred Cockney twang, which 
so-called comic vocalists now commonly 
adopt. Upon my offering to come and 
have another chat with him, he stated that 
he could not see me after Monday, ’cause 
the doctor meant to send him on that 
morning to a Cromwellessonome, This 
last formidable word he twice repeated 
for my benefit, for fear I might forget 
it, though it was clear that he had not 
the slightest notion what it meant, 

**To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and 
fell,” may be agreeable to persons of a 
meditative turn of mind, and may possibly 
afford a pleasurable pastime to busy men 
enjoying a well-earned week of leisure. 
Bat it is certainly more useful to the 
interests of humanity to sit weekly on the 
board of a hospital committee, and arrange 
the many de and discharge the various 
duties connected with the management. 
A Byronic taste for solitude may doubtless 
atill exist, and be coupled with the love of 
sombre meditation ; and yet to sit on the 
rocks, or “slowly trace the forest's shady 
scene,” can scarce have long attraction in 
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this locomotive age, except, perhaps, for 
landscape painters. There still may 
surviving some few ‘‘ minions of splendour 
shrinking from distress,” who may have 
been more plentifal in a less enlightened 
era. Bat people willing to be occupied 
with charitable works are nowadays abun- 
dant among the well-to-do; and were 
society now charged with any tendency 
towards shrinking from distress, the 
modern taste for slamming would negative 
at once the belated accusation. 

In spite of the inherent selfish nature of 
mankind, philanthropists are happily an 
ever-growing race ; and tho busiest of busy 
men will weekly give to charity their 
stolen scraps of leisure. There is no lack 
of volunteers for gratuitous committee 
work; and the Weekly Board is now as 
strong as ever at the Gray’s Inn Road 
Free Hoepital. Subscribers are, how- 
ever, in continual demand there, for the 
Governors have no endowment at their 
back, and are precluded by their charter 
from possessing real property. With an 
annual expenditure exceeding eleven 
thousand pounds, they are ever glad to 
welcome new and re subscribers ; and 
any one desirous of doing real good can 
hardly find a better charitable investment, 
Every shilling here subscribed is spent 
directly to the profit of the needy sick and 
suffering. There is nothing wasted upon 
sinecurish services or ornamental officering. 
All accounts are overhauled with the most 
watchful eye to wise economy of outlay. 
Little is expended upon flourishing of pens, 
or flourishes of costly advertising trumpets. 
With half a century to vouch for the good 
work it has done, this hospital needs no 
emotional appeals to puff it inte public 
favour, Its merits rest securely on a solid 
base of facte, In brief, it is a well-tried, 
stable institution, and may surely be re- 
garded as more worthy of support than 
crude, speculative schemes of universal 
slum-salvation, and wild, visionary projects 
of sensational philanthropy. 

Charity covers a multitude of skins, and 
ute needful food into a myriad of bodies. 
t helps people in a numberloss variety of 

ways, but in none more certainly, perhaps, 
than in a hospital, For there is no im- 
posture in a broken leg, and shammers 
of disease have little chance of being wel- 
comed. Moreover, hospitals not merely 
aid the sick, but they assist the scientific ; 
for how could students hope to learn, or 
medical art make progress, without tho 
help of hospitals ? 
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Nor are of advantage only to their 


Visitors may surely also profit | 


by their influence. Who can walk through 
the wards without a cleanli- 
ness and the ever wa discipline 
which marks their carefal management ? 
Who but must admire the appliances and 
methods of relief from chronic pain, or 
can fail to see the flowers and pictures, 
newspa and books, as well as toys 
and other tokens of sympathy and kind- 
ness ? 

Who can pass unmoved among those 
atricken frames, and observe those hollow 
eyes and drawn and pallid faces without a 
feeling of deep gratitude for being spared 
auch suffering’? 

A visit to a hospital is the best thing 
to prescribe for many a morbid malady 
to which the human mind is subject. 
To salve the wounds of vanity, and 
to humble self-conceit, there are few 
cures more efficient; and I know no 
surer remedy for peevish discontent and 
queruloos repining. Many a petty heart- 
ache has in this way been subdued, 
J and much soreness of spirit has been 
eee healed by the mere sight of real 
8 : 
At the Royal Free Hospital there are 
one hundred and sixty beds; and some 
seventy pounds a year is now the estimate 
for each of them. But who can estimate 
their value as a means of doing good, or 
can guess what patient care and skill, what 
constant energy and watchfulness, are 
needed for their maintenance 4 

Hospital Sunday yearly comes, and a 
hundred-preacher power is devoted to its 
sermons, Of all the many speakers who 
have pleaded in its cause, perhaps none 
have been more eloquent than Mr. Charles 
Dickens, who, in the year ’63, presided at 
the festival of the Royal Free Hospital, 
and with whose final touching words I 
may here fittingly conclude : 

‘The hospital bed is a poor little frame 
of iron, in a great bare ward the patients 
never saw before—a little space not much 
in a long perspective 
and pain, But to the body 
stretched upon that little hed come the 
ready hand, the soothing touch, the know- 
ledge that can relieve pain within that 
suffering body ; and to the softened mind 
within it come, at the best time, the 
words of the Great Friend of the sick in 
body, and the sick in spirit, who never 
et His hand on earth except to 
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Nowabays dedications have fallen 
desuetude. They led such a fast 
riotous life down to the times of Pope 
Johnson, that all their vitality was 
pended; and men—both those who gave 
and those who received—grew ashamed of 
them, as literary labour rose in public 
estimation, Johnson is usually credited 
with having given the death-blow to the 
system; but Thackeray, we remember, ia 
a charming litéle essay he wrote on “Pre 
faces and Dedications,” ascribes it to 
Pope, hr “had found a more profitable 
atem of patronage in gotti ce 
thons from the great an woalty of 
parties.” The point is not of m . 
tance, however ; ae it is ee for all 
general purposes if we can fix unanimously 
upon the epoch. Only for our individual part, 
we should think the letter to Lord Chester. 
field had the most direct inflaence in the 
ruin of the worn-out “abject dedication.” 

Every dog has its. day, and the old style 
ee was in similar case, and it 

the advantage of a very long day too. 
Who its inventor was, there is no saying, 
probably it was some beggar; but whether 
or not, it is certain that the art, duri 
sided the — e a rahe 

© purposes 0 ary. It 

object the tickling of every ee 
nobody who could afford, or who te 
afford, to pay more or less handsomely for 
the luxury of seeing himself in the front of 
a book. When a man feels a strong desire 
for this sort of thing, he is seldom averse 
to seeing the colours laid on thick—m 
other worde, he is fond of being told that 
he is a splendid fellow, specially favoured 
of heaven in the matter of genius, acquire 
ments, and wealth ; and the more oa 
the fine phrases are, the more widely do 
his purse-strings expand. 

Perhaps a patron was in some degree 3 
necessity in the early dawn of our literatare, 
because buyers were very few ; but such a 
necessity can hardly excuse some of the 
my ee of 2 cases of literary 
toadyism, which at this age began to grow 
tyrannous and strong, like the north wind 
in the “ Ancient Mariner.” 

Shakespeare seems never to havo aban- 
doned his self-respect, though ; and as for 
Spenser, it was probably only because he 
was poor that he addressed a commendatory 
sonnet to every person of eminence to 
whom he presented a copy of the “ Faerie 


into 
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Queene” ; it was excusable that he should 
y « big compliment to‘ the Queen, and 
e addressed her as a 


Goddesse heavenly Brights, 
Mirrour of grace and majestic divine, 
oe ladie of the greatest isle, whose ligh 
6 


t 
oebus’ lampe, throughout the world doth 


e. 

It wasn to lay it on with a trowel, 
so to speak, or the bright Occidental star 
would not ae ed ae least aa 
pression ; and tho poet earn Se 
of all the ladies of her court, in addition to 
herself, by inscribing to them a v 
adroitly-worded sonnet. He did not 
ee 

verty. ‘He got a Government secretary- 
chip in Ireland arongn the influence of Lond 
Grey of Wilton, “ ere patron ” ; 
though this was lost, and all his possessions 
with it, in the troubles which shortly 
afterwards ezisued. 

= aexigg sent a sonnet with a copy of 
his book; and if he had received a sum 
of twenty or fifty pounds in return there- 
for; he would, to our mind, not have been 
too well paid for his trouble, Sonnets in 
the open market now only fetch half-a- 
guinea or 80; but every one of his de- 
served to live, and a poom that is not for 
an age but for all time is a priceless 
acquisition. Some other men have adopted 
various devices in order to secure more 
than a due share of patronage. There was 
an Italian physician who not only dedi- 
cated each book of his ‘Commentary upon 
Hippocrates ” to a different individual, but 
even contrived to please another patron by 
putting his name before the index; and 
Faller, the Church Historian, floated his 
great work by buoying it with a dozen 
dedications and about fifty friendly inscrip- 
tions. One Rangooze, we are told, hit 
upon a very ingenious dodge. He wrote 
& series of panegyrical letters addressed to 
different people, and printed them without 
any pagination, so that they could be bound 
up in any order. He then contrived that 

person who had paid him a sub- 


every 
scription should see his name above in the | A 


place of distinction. He was not the only 
one guilty of an absolutely “shady trick,” 
There is a somewhat similardodge which was 
performed by men who were called ‘‘Falcon- 
ers,” and w aye in Scag on 
scra toge sun gs 0 t, 
es u a book between them, and got it 
printed. they obtained the names of all 
the gentlemen of the country they proposed 
to vitit, and printed off as many epistles 
dedicatory as they had names for; the 


epistles being exactly alike in wo ,and 
differing only in the names. y 

a couple of hacks, and being ‘civilly 
suited that they might carry about them. 
some badge of a scholar,” they set out 
on their travels. At every house they came 
to, one of the rascals obtained access to the 
proprietor and addressed him thus ; 

‘Sir, I am a poor scholar whom the 
report of your virtues hath drawn hither. 
I have been so venturesomely bold as to 
fix your worthy name as a patronage to a 
poor, short discourse, which here I dedi- 
cate, out of my love, to your noble and 
eternal memory.” 

The book, bound in vellum, with gilt 
fillets and streamers of fourpenny silk - 
dangling at the four corners, is produced, 
takes the eye of the patron, who sees his 
name ‘just as long as a henchman’s grace 
before meat” h g the epistle, and in 
nearly every instance charms four or five, 
or even ten guineas out of his pocket. 
Then would the rogue depart, and it would 
be his crony’s turn to personate the poor 
scholar before the next justice of the 
peace whom they had on the list; and 
between one and another of the gulla they 
made a glorious and easy living. So popular 
was the trick, indeed, that dedication- 
mongers travelled up and down most of 
the English shires when James the First 
was King. 

From the Restoration to the end of the 
seventeenth century was the golden age of 
dedications. Every writer adopted them ; 
and competition being keen, they vied with 
one another in adulatory extravagance— 
extravagance which, by-the-bye, came to be 
quite expected by the gentlemen who paid 
for them. Sir George Wharton, in dedi- 
cating an almanack to Charles the Second, | 
presents the world with this graphic pen- f 
and-ink sketch : 


ane on have been surnamed Red, some 
Some Tall, some Crooked (as well in mind 4s) 


Some for their Learning, some for Valour stand, 
dmired by this Learned and Warlike Land ; 3 

Our Gracious King’s both Black and Tall of Stature, |. 

Learned, Valiant, Wise, and Liberal, too, by Nature, |. 

But what adorns Him more than all the Rest, 

Is Mercy in His most Religious Breast ; 

Which, mixed with Justice, makes Him thus to 


8 ? 
tie aes ing Glory of the Regal line! 
All this of the monarch who was, both in 
mind and in person, one of the ugliest men 
that ever sat ona throne! But Browne 
went further. Hoe wrote to Charles: 


You, sir, such blessings to the world dispense, 
We scarce perceive the use of Providence ! 
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and in dedicating his ‘ Destruction of 
Jerusalem” to the Dachess of Portsmouth, 
he declared that he placed her image at the 
Temple gate to sandler the building sacred ! 
Sach scurvy sycophancy as this raises a 
smile of mingled scorn and hamour— 
humour because it is so preposterous, and 
scorn because it is so essentially mean—but 
some of the best spirits of the age were 
not above being offenders. Otway—who 
was allowed to starve, and who killed 
himself by a ravenous attack on a hot roll 
—addressed the worst of the bad crew 
4 of court dames in these words: 

‘‘Natare and Fortune were certainly in 
league when you were born; and as the 
first took care to give you beauty enough 
to enslave the hearts of all the world, so 
the other resolved to do its merits justice, 
that none but a monarch fit to rule the 
world should ever possess it. The young 
ee you have given him by his virtues 

eclares the mighty «tock he came from,” 
and so on ad nauseam. : 

Dryden left Otway far behind in this 
direction ; he is the grand master of the 
art of soft sawder, and has never been 
equalled save, perhaps, by Aphra Behn in 
an address to Nell Gwynne. He seems 
to have had a sense of shame on the matter, 
however, for when the purpose of the 
dedication had been served, he almost in- 
variably withdrew it ; and it is to be remem- 
bered in his favour that he consistently 
refased to inscribe his ‘“neid” to William 
the Third, notwithstanding the pathetic 
entreaties of Tonson. 

Young was not much better than Dryden 
in the matter of falsome eulogiums of 
great men and women, though he unques- 
tionably must give first place to Dryden. 
Still he was an excellent hand, and if as 
a satirist he sneered at dedications, ‘‘ wash- 
ing Ethiops white,” he did not let that 
consideration weigh with him in the least. 
He inscribed his ‘Last Day” to the 
Queen, and after praising her for the 
victories achieved by Marlborough, he goes 
on to declare that he is better pleased still 
by seeing her rise from this lower world, 
fies above clouds, passing firat and 
second heavens, and leaving fixed stars 
behind her ; nor will he lose her there, but 
keep her in view through all the boundless 
spaces on the other side of creation, till he 
beholds the heaven of heavens open, and 
angels receiving and conveying her atill on- 
ward beyond the stretch of his imagination ! 

In dedicating another poem to the 
Countess of Salisbury, he says: “To 
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behold a person only virtuous, stirs in ws 4 
prudent regret ; to behold a person only 
amiable to the sight, warms us with a 
religious indignation ; but to turn our eyes 
to a Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure 
and improvement; it works a sort of 
miracle, occasions the bias of our natan 
to fall from sin,” with more of the sam 
contemptible sort. 

But this kind of thing is happily done 
for; it has sunk into the limbo of forgotten 
things, and literary men of our day an 
glad to forget the degradation of thal 
predecessors, Thus it ie seldom you mee 
with the old style of dedication nov. 
When we have them at all, they an 
generally addressed to the author's friends 
or relatives, and as often as not begin with 
an off-hand ‘My dear Emily,” or consist 
only of three words, “To my Mother,” o 
to some other relative, standing alone, u 
Thackeray put it, “in a ficld of white 
margin,” 


CATHERINE MAIDMENTS 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


Br MARGARET MOULE. 
—— es 


CHAPTER IIL 


Mr, STEWART-CARR stood in his library 
on the morning after his arrival; he hid 
the morning paper in his hand, bat it ws 
not unfolded yet, and he showed no algn of 
intending to read it. He was looking oat 
from the windows with an in 
scrutinising look. A beautiful outlook i 
was. Immediately under the window 
were the gardens, atill half in shadow, for 
it was not yet ten o'clock. But the shadowy 
part only seemed by contrast to gire 
greater brilliancy to the others, where 
the dazzling sunshine made the scatlt 
geraniams into a blaze, and — 
the vivid colour of a great crescent-shaped 
border of lobelia, whose blae stood ont 
against the brown of a copper-beech tree 
behind them. Behind the gardens, making 
a background to the gorgeous colour of the 
flowers, were the trees of the park, which 
atood ae ask, and clum Seas he 

ups of every variety o utifal grees, 
vith the silver of firs and birches lit by 
the sun to bresk it here and there. 

“The grounds have been kept very well, 
at any rute, I'll tell Maidment so,” Mr. 
Stewart-Carr said to himself, as he mo 
away from the window to the breakfast 
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table. ‘‘In most excellent order they 
seem. It’s lucky, considering I want the 
place to look well to-morrow.” He sat down 
to the table, unfolded the paper placed in 
front of him, and began his breakfast. 
, Mr. ee was a man of toe 
orty. @ looked, however, younger than 
his years. He was tall, well made, and 
broad-shouldered, with enough arity 
Core ing? the perigee of him as 
‘‘good-looki a perfectly accurate one. 
And the expression his fase 
good. A pleasant, thoroughly good- 
natured expression it was, which showed 
iteelf moet clearly in the quick, dark eyes, 
and the mouth, which, as he was clean- 
shaven, was plainly visible. But there 
was more in Mr, Stewart-Oarr’s face than 
pleasant slice pi There was some- 
indefinable which told of power, 
which betrayed the fact that he had a will, 
and was accustomed to exercise it, on him- 
self and others ; and there were also thought- 
falness and intellect in his expression. And 
about his whole personality there was the 
utterly inexplicable something which makes 
his fellow-creatures speak of a man as a 
gentleman. 

He tarned over the morning paper 
thoughtfully, now and then letting his 
breakfast wait, to comment, in an abrupt 
soliloquy, on every item of news that 
struck him. 


Bat he was qaick in all his actions, and 
before half-past ten struck from the clock 
on the library mantelpiece, he had risen 
from the table and thrown his newspaper 
on the ground beside it. Hoe walked to the 
mantelshelf for some matches, and taking 
a cigarette from his case, lit it slowly 
while he considered his plans for the day. ’ 

“TI suppose I shall have to take them 
all out while they are here,” he said to him- 
self, after a few silent puffs at his cigarette. 
“Drive round, and so forth. I must look 
up the show places. I dare say Maid- 
ment knows them, by the way. I'll get 
through most of the business to-day and 
- it done, so as to be free for them. 

t me see,” he said, reflectively, waving 
aside the smoke of his cigarette slowly as 
he spoke. ‘‘There’s some book-work to 
be gone through, of course; but I’d 
better undertake the out-of-door survey 
first. I'll go and look for Maidment, 
He's pretty sure to be expecting me after 
what I said to him last night. Yes, I’ll go 
and see for him directly. Fenton,” he said, 
to the footman who entered at this mo- 
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be out all the morning if any one should 


call. Tell them that I do not know when 
I shall want luncheon. It had better be 
ready for me by two, though,” he ended, 
adding to himself, “it can’t take longer than 
that, I suppose, however much Maidment 
has to talk about.” 

A quarter of an hour later Mc. Stewart- 
Carr went down the gravel drive which 
led under the old battlemented towers and 
out into the park, where he turned aside 


was | on to a foot-path under the trees, a short 


cat to the agent’s house. It was very hot 
in the sun, and Mr. Stewart-Carr, findin 
it so, lit another cigarette and walk 


slowly. Hoe looked around him with in- 
creasing satisfaction at every step. Every- 


where in the park there were traces of the 
moet careful supervision and attention. 
All the fences were well mended, all the 
trees that needed it propped ; and wherever 
gaps had occurred they had been carefally 
filled up by planting young trees. 

‘‘Maidment is invaluable,” he said to 
himself, as he came in sight of the White 
House. “The way the men have been kept 
up to their work is first-rate.” He gazed 
at the house musingly as he came closer. 
‘‘The house looks fresher,” he said, 
“ pleasanter somehow, and brighter.” His 
eyes had fallen on the pretty blinds and 
curtains which Catherine had kept fresh and 
bright since she had come to live there ; and 
the indefinable interest given even to the 
outeide of a house that has for its mistress 
&@ woman of ‘house-proud” instinct, at- 
tracted his attention. 

He wondered, vaguely, without defining 
his wonder, what Maidment had done to 
the house, and then he opened the garden 
gate. It was a narrow bit of garden in 
front, but there was in it a shady hawthorn- 
tree, and under it a garden seat. Oa the 
seat at this moment were Catherine's 
garden hat, and her work-basket, a pretty, 
dainty thing of rush and ribbons, 

“Women!” Mr. Stewart-Oarr said in 
amazement, as he caught sight of these. 
‘‘Who in the world can it be? Has he 
got married, I wonder? Hardly likely. 
Besides, I should be sure to have heard.” 
He paused a moment to throw away the 
end of his cigarette before going into the 
garden. ‘ Women!” he repeated to him- 
self, with the air of one who has solved a 
puzzle, “That's what's the matter with 
the house!” Then he opened the garden 
gate and went in, He rang the front-door 
bell; the door stood open, and from the 


eud of the stone-paved passage came the | 


ment to take away the breakfast, ‘'I shall ; 
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sound of a woman’s voice, Catherine was 
talking in the kitchen to Margaret. Mr, 
Stewart-Carr could hear no words, but the 
low tones struck him as the feminine belong- 
ings in the garden had done, with a sense of 
something unusual and unexpected. He 
waited for a moment or two at the door, 
and then rang once more. Frank Maidment 
himself came out of thedining-room quickly. 

**T am so sorry,” he said. “I am afraid 
you have been waiting. Our eatablishment 
issmall, as you know, and our one domestic 
would appear not, to have heard the bell. 
1 Come in,” he added, throwing open the 
dining-room door.. On the dining-room 
| table were a quantity of white ‘pinks and 
mignonette, in sweet-scented confusion, 
with the brown jugs beside them waiting 
to be filled with them ; Catherine had been 
arranging the flowers when she had been 
called away by Margaret. Frank Maidment 
saw Mr. Stewart-Carr glance at them. 
“Rather a litter, I am afraid,” he said, 
“and it is not early enough to ask you on 
that score to excuse an untidy room,” 

‘It needs none,” Mr, Stewart-Carr said, 
briefly. Thon sitting down in one of the 
two chairs Frank Maidment pulled out 
from the table, he took up one of the 
flowers and played with it a moment care- 
lessly. ‘‘Are you—pardon my curiosity, 
Maidment,” he said, lightly, “are you 
married since we last met 1” 

Frank Maidment smiled. 

‘Married? No,” he said. ‘I’m not a 
‘| marrying man. My sister has lived with 
me for three years, A woman makes 4 litter ; 
but she is an improvement to a house on 
the whole,” he added, still smiling. 

‘‘Your sister!” Mr. Stewart-Carr said. 
+ “Qh, of course, I see,” he added, vaguely. 
1 He had a dim recollection that Frank 
| Maidment had once, during his last visit 
to Moreford, alluded to his sister; but 
having absolutely no distinct remembrance 
of what he had said or what he himself 
might be eted to remember of it, he 
felt that the best course was to leave the 
subject alone as quickly as possible. He 
4 formed a rapid mental picture of Miss 
4 Maidment, and repeated, quickly: ‘ Of 
course—of course you must be very glad of 
her society.” Frank Maidment said no 
more, and there was a little silence while 
Mr, Stewart.Carr pulled out of his breast- 
pocket a-memorandum-book. “We must 
enter upon business, Maidment,” he said. 
**T thought the quickest way would be to 
come here and pick you up, if we go round 
the eatate this morning ; you told me last 
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night, I Howroke you would be disen. 
gaged.” Hoe spoke in a courteous, enquiri 
tone, and breaking off, looked up at Eis ca 
rank Maidment was looking himsolf, 
and his best self, this morning. Sis tne 
were as steady, his bearing as self-posseased 
and collected, his manner as good, and his 
whole outward appearance as natural, as it 
had been when he went, up to the Casth 
to meet Mr. Stewart-Carr the night before 
There was not the least trace about hin 
now that it had ever been otherwise. 

“T am at your service, of course, Mr, 
Stewart-Oarr,” he answered, readily. - 

There was a curious contrast between 
these two men, as they sat facing cach 
other—a very sharply defined contrast; 
but though it was sharply defined, it wu 
only so to the observer who had per. 
ceptions nicé enough to perceive it at all; 
it was by no means obvious. There waa 
surface similarity about them. Both wer 
men who had not yet reached middle age, 
both had their fair share of persona 
attractiveness, both were gentlemen, both 
were wearing the same sort of rough tweed 
morning clothes. But Mr. Stewart-(sr 
expressed in his personality and his mao- 
ner, indefinably but distinotly, the fact 
that such as he was now, co he always wa. 
It was evident, on the contrary, ths 
Frank Maidment’s present bearing si 
manner were not perfectly natural to bin, 
but were something out of the common. 

‘¢ Thanks,” said the other man ; ‘I want 
to get through this kind of business in good 
time. You may remember, I mentioned 
the fact that I had some people coming 
down this evening — and that reminds 
me, Maidment, before we go out a 
you give me a rough idea of the show 
places about here? Iam a useless cicercn 


‘in my own parts,” he laughed, ‘I dont 


in the least know where to take then 
But one can’t let people go away with bull 
the neighbourhood unexplored.” 

“ Certainly,” Frank Maidment answered; 
‘‘] think there are six or seven you 
see—easily. lai a i" Pen before 
he could begin his list the dining-rom 
door suddenly opened, and Catherine 
uae scree me ity 7 a 
very e white apron a 
had in one-hand a sugar-basin, and ber 
Ot oe don,” she said, vay 

" your pardon,” she said, 
confusedly. se I did not know, Feat, 
that you were engaged.” She put down the 
sugar-basin and keys hastily and 
to goback. Buther brother d her, 
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Mr, Stewart-Carr had risen at her entrance, 
and Frank Maidment followed his example. 
Catherine,” he said, “this is Mr. 
Stewart-Carr. Mr. Stewart-Carr, my sister.” 
Mr. Stewart-Carr bowed. Bat for the 
fact that his manner was always composed, 
it would have been a somewhat agitated 
bow. Nothing could be further from the 
mental picture he had five minutes earlier 
formed of Miss Maidment than this. 
He had mentally 
elderly woman—this was a young one ; he 
had imagined a thin, rather ordinary per- 
sop, whom he should possibly meet about 
in the grounds or in the village in an old- 
fasitioned cloak—this was a shapely woman, 
decidedly extraordinary, and her dress was 


pretty and fresh. He had never before 


seen a woman in a white apron, and he 
instantly made up his mind that it was a 
most becoming form of dress, For he made 
up his mind at the same moment that Miss 
Maidment was a very pretty woman. 
Catherine had coloured with confusion at 
the thonght of her apron and her hasty 
entrance—coloured even to her forehead. 
But the colour was the only sign she gave 
of confasion. She was self-posseased enough 
as she acknowledged Mr. Stewart-Carr’s bow. 

“TI apologise,” she said, with a smile, 
** for this untidy table. I was called away 
in the midst of doing my flowers, and I 
really quite forgot that I had left them here,” 

“It is I who should apologise, Miss 
Maidment,” said Mr. Stewart-Carr. “I do 
so heartily for disturbing you m the 
morning. My excuse must be my business 
with your brother.” 

* Of course,” she said. ‘ Please do not 
put it like that. This room is generally 
quite presentable in the morning; the 
flowers are an accident, that is all.” 

‘The accident has a delicious effect, 
Miss Maidment,” he replied. ‘ This room 
is beautifully scented. Your brother will 
hardly thank me for taking him away from 


it out into the heat, which is excessive by 


this time, I imagine, in the sun, and we 
cal manage our morning’s work in 
the shade, I fear! Maidment,” he added, 
looking at his watch, “I think, if it is 
conyenient to you, we should be off.” 

Frank Maidment acquiesced instanély. 

‘¢ About your list of places of interest }” 
he said to Mr. Stewart-Carr, as he rose 
from his chair. ‘We did not accom- 
plish the list.” 

‘*Oh, you will, perhaps, be so good as to 
tell me them as we walk, and I can set 
them down.” 





“7. 


pictared to himself an 


Mr, Stewart-Carr, who had | 
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risen when he first spoke of the time, 
advanced a step or two towards where - 
Catherine stood. ‘Good-bye, Miss Maid- 
ment,” he said. ‘Allow me to apologise 
again for my early visit.” 

Pray do not,” she said, and bowing to 
him again, she turned to her scattered 
flowers as he walked towards the door. 

**IT am to expect you when I see you 
then, Frank,” she said to her brother, who § 
was following Mr, Stewart-Carr. i 

‘* When you see me,” he said, with a 
little langh. And shutting the door of the 
cool room as he spoke, the two men went § 
out into the glaring sunshine. 

The sun had lost. much of its power, and 
was shedding only long, slanting rays 
across the smooth slopes of the park and § 
into the Maidments’ garden, when Mr. 
Stewart-Carr and Frank Maidment re- 
entered it at four o'clock. Their round j 
was over, but Mr. Stewart-Carr had come § 
back that he might look into the work 
that remained to be done, in the shape of 
looking over accounts, and so forth, and 
see how long this was likely to take before 
he made an appointment with Frank |; 
Maidment for completing it. 

Catherine Maidment came out of the 
house as they entered the garden gate. 
She was dressed for walking, and carried 
a small basket on her arm, She was wear- 
ing something light, and looked cool and 
fresh, and altogether in keeping with the 
pretty shady garden and the soft afternoon } 
light. Mr. 
again, and thought she looked even prettier 
in a walking dress than in the white apron, 
and thought also he had really scarcely 
realised in thé morning what a very pretty 
woman she was. 

She greeted them with a little smile. 

‘You must have found it hot,” she said. 

‘‘Wo have,” assented Mr. Stewart-Carr. 
“Bat we have got through a great deal of |. 
work, and that is an alleviation to our } 
feelings; and got through it most satis- 
factorily, if you will let me tell you so, | 
Miss Maidment. Your brother. will hardly 
let me tell him how excellent I find his | 
management.” : 

Catherine flushed hotly. 

“T am very glad,” she said, simply. 

Her brother's face was flushed already 
with the sun, but it turned several shades 
darker under the dark skin as he met his 
sister’s eyes. 

“It is very good of you,” he said, con- 
fasedly, to Mr. Stewart-Carr. “If you 
will come in I will show you the books.” 


tewart-Carr looked at her # 
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Mr. Stewart-Carr raised his hat to 
Catherine, and she passed out of the gate 
i as they went into the house, 

Ten minutes later, Mr. Stewart-Carr, 
having arranged that his agent should 
come to him at the Castle at twelve o'clock 
on the following morning, had gone, and 
Frank Maidment was alone. 

The dining-room was perfectly quiet, 
and it was rather dark, for the sun-blinds 
were still down. He walked to the win- 
dow and drew up one of them slowly, and 
was going to draw up the second, when a 
sudden reluctance seemed to sefzo him; 
he dropped the cord, and threw himself 
into the leather arm-chair. 

‘What did I do that for?” he said. 
“JT don’t want light, goodness knows. 
One can think in the dark, and—I'd 
better,” he muttered. 

He threw his head back, and with some 
inconsistency let his eyes wander to the 
window. Between two of the park trees 
there was to be seen a vivid patch of blue 
sky. It was not dazzlingly blue now, the 
sun was too low; but it was a bright, 
clear blue, so clear that Frank Maidment’s 
restless eyes seemed to find its fixed clear- 
ness trying—he lowered them quickly, and 
fixed them on a picture that hung just 
inside the window. It was an old and dim 
engraving in a heavy, old frame, and appa- 
rently the sombre outline suited his frame 
of mind better. He sat silent for a long 
time, ba'ancing and swaying restlessly with 
one foot a small workstand of Catherine's. 

‘© You are a fool,” he said, at last, in a low, 
very bitter tone. ‘A cursed fool, Frank 
Maidment! Look at yourself and look at 
him! He is going straight—he is respected 
—he has power. He will get through this 
life, and have nothing to be blue about 
when it’s done. And he enjoys himeelf 
and gets as much out of life as can be got 
—you bet. And you utter fool, you might, 
too! You're quite as capable. our 
chance in life is quite as good, and you 
fool it—chuck it right away—and let your- 
self down to what you are—a hypocritical 
weak fool.” 

He laughed a bitter, cynical laugh, and, 

etting up, paced restlessly round the room. 
Bat at the end of the second turn he flang 
himself down again into the chair and 
laughed once more. 

“ Hypocritical |” he repeated, “ rather ! 
I thought I should have told him when he 








said all that about the cottages in 
repair. I thought I should have 

that it was Kit—Kit! and not me. Tel 
him! No!” he said, with a sudden tage 
his mental position. ‘Told him! Nef I 
haven’t courage enough for that. I havig’s 
courage enough for anything, but to lbs 
woman drag me through my work, ad 











spend all her energies to it 
straight. I am a despicable ton 
as a fool, A coward! What shoald f 


have said to any man who dared call gy 
that years ago! But it’s true now—img 
the daylight! I’ve thrown my chanew to 
the dogs. I might have beon much whit 
he is, and I never shall—I shall be whe 
am—juet this.” Hoe throw over the wah. 
table that he had been swaying to _e 
with the words. It fell to the ground 

a little crash, and Catherine's and ids 
of half-finished work flew in all directiag, 
He did not stay to pick them up; he @ 
not even glance at them. He rosa “A 
fellow must have some comfort,” he me 
tered. “He can’t these enresd 
thoughts for ever.” Ho left the dining. 
room and went up to his own room, ead 
came down again with some brandy, He 
poured himself ‘out half a tumbler-fall 
and drank it, almost at one draught, “A 
fellow must have something ; he can’t get 
on without it,” he murmured, as he pe 
pared to fill it again. 

An hour later, in the twilight, Catherine 
came in at the garden gate, She was 
ing in a low tone, as she shut it, s 
childish lullaby. She had been to m 
Tommy. And Tommy’s baby sister ain 
waked and cried, Catherine had h 
her to sleep, while their mother was 
supper for her family. The little lullby 
she had sung rang in her head. It wasaw 
of her own childhood, and the little tas 
brought with it memories of long 
childish days with Frank; and she wa 
a very tender frame of mind towards kim; 
and very happy because of Mr. Stews 
Carr's words of praise to him. 
oe that possibly encouragement 
yet do what her pleading h 

She opened the dining-room door: 
looked around. She could see not 
a moment, it wasso dim. Then, at the 
instant, she saw her brother's figure 
glass beside him ; and, going op ta 
she heard the heavy breathing of a 
a drunken sleep. 
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CHAPTER III ALONE. 

‘‘ SripyL, darling!” Saying this, Grace 
woke her sister with a kiss. Sibyl had for- 
gotten all about her trouble, for this morn- 
ing everything seemed so bright and calm. 
The sun shone in brightly, lighting up the 
girl’s few pictures and treasures in a plea- 
sant, familiar manner. She had had a 
long, refreshing sleep, and felt full of life 
and Sal so that it was only after a few 
seconds that she suddenly recollected her 
miserable evening, and how frightened she 
had been whilst waiting for Dr. Smith's 
arrival. 

‘* Gracie, dear, how tired you look! But 
father is better, isn’t he *” 

‘*No; no better.” 

** Has the Doctor been this morning 3” 

“* Not yet; and when he comes, it will 
be of no use, dear.” — 

**No use# Why!” But Sibyl said 
this hesitatingly, and suddenly sat up in 
bed, passing her small hands through her 
masses of golden hair as if to lift the 
weight away from her temples. 

** Because, because——” Then Grace 
could keep her secret no longer. She sat 
down on the bed, and put Sibyl’s head on 
her shoulder. 

‘i Sibyl, we have only each other to love 
now, that is all.” 


Sibyl burst into tears, She understood 


now quite well that the trouble which 
they had been fearing last night had 
overtaken them. 
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‘Grace, Grace, is father dead? Oh, 
dear, it is so sudden, so terrible! What 
shall we do?” 

This was the firat thought of the younger 
sister—what would they do without him ¢ 

‘‘Nan will come to-day, I am sure she 
will,” answered Grace ; for, after her father, 
Nan, since her arrival, had always been 
their only adviser, their only support. 

‘‘ Bat suppose she can’t come? Suppose 
her aunt is ill—dying? Grace, don’t leave 
me!” for at this moment the front door 
bell rang, and Grace started up. 

‘‘T must go, Siby], dear. It may be—it 
must be Dr. Smith, and he may tell me 
what to do. There must be a great deal 
which ought to be done, if I only knew 
what it was. Stay in bed, Sibyl, and I 
will bring you up your breakfast when he 
is gone.” 

Sibyl was nothing loth. She buried 
heraelf in the soft pillows and gave way to 
her grief and to her meditation. She was 
more advanced in the art of wondering and 
planning than Grace; for though their 
education had been the same—and many 
would have called it a narrow one—yet 
their minds differed considerably. Grace 
thought of those she loved before herself, 
whilst her sister’s little touches of pathetic 
commiseration always centred in a being 
called Sibyl. 

Dr. Smith, of course, knew directly 
what had happened when he noticed the 
blinds drawn down. Mrs. Ashton’s first 
thought had been to see that the outward 
signs of grief were not forgotten, in spite 
of other motives being wanting. he 
Doctor had expected nothing else ; and yet 
he shook his head several times as if at 
some much-perplexing thought, even before 
he jumped down from his dog-cart and en- 
countered Grace in the hall. He had lost 
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all his usual rough, jovial manner as he 
took the young girl’s hand in his, 

af you,” said Grace, oN, She 
fancied she knew what the old friend's 
sympathy meant, and felt grateful for it ; 
as a matter of fact, however, her thoughts 
were in no way like his. 

«‘ At what time was it?” he asked. Not 
that he cared very much to know; but he 
felt he must say some : 

‘‘T never looked,” said Grace, sorrow- 
fally ; ‘‘I dare say Mra, Ashton did. Will 
you come up, Dr. Smith? I have been 
sitting by him a long time.” 

Grace’s words roused the Doctor at last 
from his unusual reverie. 

‘You must not overtax your strength. 
Yes, I will go up presently ; but come in 
here with me, Grace.” 

He knew his way well as he pushed 
open the dining-room door, where at last a 
maid had lit a fire, and, from force of 
habit, a man-servant had laid for the dead 
master. 

“Give me a cup of tea, child.” 

The Doctor did not require one in the 
least, Mrs. Smith having seen to his inner 
man before he had started out; but he 
wished to see Grace eat some breakfast, 
and this request had the desired offect. 
She made tea, and then, from very cour- 
tesy, she began to eat too, at the same 
time talking on with strange calmness, and 
telling Dr. Smith everything. 

It was such a comfort to be able to tell 
some one—some one, too, who would not 
cry as Sibyl did. ° 

When, however, she mentioned her 
father’s wish to write- something, the 
Doctor looked up eagerly; but he was 
disappointed in his expectation. No 
writing had been accomplished, and barely 
an intelligible sentence uttered. 

‘“‘ Now, Grace, you must not worry your- 
self about arrangements for the fane- 
ral,” he said, almost bluntly; “ indeed, 
you know nothing about auch things. 
Mr. Blackston will come over; I'll see to 
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that. I know he was your father’s business | sh 


man if ever he required one, which was 
not often. By the way,” added the Doctor, 
as if a new thought had suddenly struck 
him, ‘‘ what a and Sibyl do *” 
“Do?” asked Grace, looking at him 
with rather a puzzled expression. ‘I 
don’t know, I never heard father say a 
word about it. He never spoke of death ; 
ar dying had ! rl ar he oo sh 
0 so suddenly. Per 
Grace, - “he wished * “a 
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about us when he asked for paper; but, 
you know, he could not hold a pen.” 

“Yes, I expect he did,” answered the 
Doctor, a little absently, for he wa 
strangely unlike himself; and certainly it 
was not grief at the death of the master of 
the Warren, though he had known him for 
many years, 

We shall never know now,” nighed 
Grace, not noticing the heaitation of her 
old friend’s speech. “I dare say Nan 
will come to day, if she can. I told you, 
didn’t I, Dr. Smith, that she went to nure 
her old aunt? She did not like leaving us; 
but then she could not guess what would 


happen.” 
**Of course not. I hope she will be able 
to return soon ; sho is a very w 


orthy 
creature, and I think she would do all she 
could for you in these trying circan- 
stances.” 

‘T am sure she would!” cried Grace, 
with glistening eyes. ‘“ No one knows how 
good she is, Dr. Smith, or guesses it, I am 
sure, except ourselves. She was ao kind,» 
patient with us when we were young—for 
of course we were very troublesome.” 

e Doctor smiled. 

“TI don’t believe you were ever ‘very 
troublesome,’ Grace. Dear me, time dos 

quickly, How old are you, or is it a 


0 
iapertinen question now that you are # 
¢ ry] 


‘*T am seventeen ; but Nan says I am 
very old for my years. Sibyl is just a year 
younger, only her birthday is in Jane.” 

‘‘Seventeen,” sighed Dr. Smith “A 
most unfortunate age.” He was half 
speaking to himself. 

‘Why ?” asked Grace, a little hurt. 

‘“ Nothing, nothing, my dear. I meat, 
of course, that at your age one is more 
sensitive, more—what s I say? One 
requires a protector—a home, in fact.” 

“IT shall do my best to make Sibyl 
happy. It matters most for her because 
she is so lively, and young, and——” 
‘Much too pretty,” ed the Doctor, 
arply. 

‘Please don’t say that.” Grace was 
again a little hurt, ‘I suppose she is 
pretty ; at least, of course I think so ! 
never see any one half so nice-looking 
dear Sibyl; but I dare say in London 

are many prettier girls, We #00 #0 

people here; only once we saw at church 
a very beautiful lady, at least, she ws 
dressed so well; but Siby! said that if she 
were dressed as well she would be just 


to write something | pretty, and I think she would.” 
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Dr. Smith grunted a little as he 
answered : 

‘* Ah! she said that,” 5 

Bat at this minute Grace mentally 
stopped short. It was so shocking to talk 
about dresses when her father was lying 
dead upstairs, that she felt a little an 
with Dr. Smith for having led up to this 
Fla certainly it was very unkind of 


** Are you coming upstairs ?” she asked, 
in an altered tone; “there is no one 
there. Sibyl is in bed; she was dread- 
fully tired, poor child, and so unhappy.” 

The r rose; he, too, was angry 
‘with himself, not because he had led the 
conversation up to dress, but because he 
had not said one half of the things he had 
meant to say. He made a great effort 
gage ant th roe 
“ My wife sent a message to you, 6, 
_ this morning. She is so sorry for you, 
G———= 
“Thank you. How kind of her; I wish 
we knew her better. We know you s0 
much the best, don’t wot But father 
never lfked our going away from home, 
you know that.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; anyhow, 
she told me that she would be much 
pleased to see you and Sibyl at our house, 
to stay, I mean, for some time.” 

Grace looked up again a little puzzled. 

_ Why should they want to go and visit 
Mrs. Smith, when all the Warren was 
theirs to roam about in? Still by nature 
Grace was courteous and grateful, so she 
ra showed her surprise by that one 
00 


‘* Please thank her very much for us— 
for me and Sibyl—and by-and-by per- 
But of course I must wait till 

Bi talked it over with Nan, mustn't 

‘6 Of course, of course,” and once more 
the Doctor did net say what he meant to 
say, and simply followed Grace upstairs. 

He was accustomed to look on death, 
and it failed to affect him ; but to-day Dr, 

Smith looked with a peculiar interest on 

the peaceful face, that expressed the quiet 

repose of the master of the Warren. When 

he turned away, and Grace had once more 

locked the door, he paused, and on the 

threshold of the chamber he said, slowly 
and reflectively : 

*T really believe, Grace, that he meant 
to do the right thing; but he was always 
putting off—all his life he put off. When 

_ you have something to do, something that 
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is of consequence to others as well as your- 
a take an old man’s advice : don’t put it 
off.” 

Grace did not answer. She did not quite 
like the implied reproach upon her father ; 
and besides, what could she say ? 

“T must be off,” continued the Doctor, 
presently, as if he were shaking off remem- 

ces which were in some way painful to 


him. 

“Were you any good to that other—I 
mean, where you went to last night?” 
asked Grace, presently, for the recollection 
of that night would always be engraved on 
her mind to her d day; and yet the 
events seemed now a long way off, and 
hardly to belong to her own life. 

Yes, she'll pull through—but it was a 
near thing !— otherwise, child, I would 
have stayed with you.” And the grey- 
haired, weather-beaten man took and kept 
Grace’s hand in his, He felt a strange new 
sympathy for this girl ‘I will see to 
everything ; only, you know, that lawyer 
must come by-and-by, and there may be 
formalities to ge through. Still, he is a 
good sort of fellow—besides, I'll have a 
talk with him first. Your father had no 


Grace, | relations, had he? You never heard him 


speak of any?” 

“Oh, no. I heard him say he was an 
only son ; but perhape——” Grace paused, 
and did not like to goon. She was 
to aay ‘t My mother had some——” but the 
words died away on her lips) No one— 
no, not even Nan—had ever mentioned 
her mother to her; but she and Sibyl, in 
confidential moments, had often wondered 
about her a oe she had a 

rhaps, and, of course, very pretty t Grace 
Sac to ask some one nowiskout it, but 
she dared not; and if the Doctor guessed 
her wish, he did not help her out with her 
unexpressed thought. On the contrary, he 
suddenly pretended to be in great haste, 
and at once hurried into his trap. 

Dr. Smith had several strong and 
well-defined opinions and crotchets which 
helped to enliven his life—a life which 
might otherwise have become somewhat 
monotonous. One of these crotchets was 
a firm and rooted belief that he excelled in 
the art of riding and driving, and joined 
to this was an unswerving faith in his 
knowledge of horseflesh, He had had 
more accidents than any doctor for twenty 
miles round, and even his wife could have 
told you how he had been taken in by 
horse-dealers; but Dr. Smith’s belief in 
himself remained unshaken — though its 


$16 
foundations were of sand it stood firm. 
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He also told all his friends that he could | p 


cure any horse of any trick, and could in 
a short time educate the most troublesome 
mare, provided she were a thoroughbred. 
The result of this was that his wife suf- 
fered many anxious hours, especially when 
a new horse was bought by her lord, so 
that in proportion as the horse lost its 
tricks Mrs. Smith lost her nerves. 

‘‘A aplendid creaturé, my dear; but it 
has a little trick of shying at nothing. I 
can soon cure that, and en it will prove 
a most useful animal.” This was hi 
favourite formula, The “little tricks” of 
this last splendid crea had already 
landed the Doctor into two hedges, and 
had spoilt more than one of his vehicles, 
had broken two collar-bones, dislocated his 
wrist, and twisted his ankle ; but his faith 
in himself was as firm as ever. 

The animal which he was driving 
this morning required all his attention, so 
that he could not meditate, as much as he 
would otherwise have done, about the affair 
of the Warren and its occupants; but more 
than once he muttered : 

“He might so easily have done it! 
What on earth——” here his horse nearly 
bolted at a white milestone, placed on the 
desolate high road, that crossed the moor 
over hill and dale towards his own town ; 
so he had to break off fora time. ‘In 
the name of all wonder, why didn’t he 
make a will? I could swear that he 
meant to provide for those girls ; and yet 
Blackston declares he did no such thing, 
but always said there was time onougb, 
and that he had no intention of dying 
jast yet.” Then, in a louder voice, to 
his groom, Dr. Smith said: “Jones, get 
down and take that stone out of the 
mare's off forefoot. How on earth did 
she manage to get it int Woah—dquiet, 
Vixen.” 

When Jones had once more twisted 
himself into the dog-cart, after taking the 
stone out of the mare’s foot, the Doctor 
oe a very decided remark to him- 
ge 


“TI declare, I'll make my will to-night, 
and, also, I'll make Blackston acquainted 
with the fact; not that it matters much 
about my will, And, ah! well, perhaps he’s 
wrong about the other case—only, cer- 
tainly, it looks bad, very bad, his wanting 
to write just as he was breathing his last 
breath. 

“It's a shame, though, about those 
girls ; however, it’s none of my business, 
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but it’s a pity he conldn’t hold his 
en,” 


Such were some‘ of the honest Doctor's 
soliloquies, as he drove quickly across the 
heath on this cold, though sunny, No 
vember morning. Happily for him, Vixen 
was in a somewhat pleasanter frame of 
mind than usual, otherwise, Dr. Smith 
might have again found himself landed in 
a hedge, so loosely did he hold the reins 
as he drove along, his mind being fall of 
“those poor girls.” 


BRIGHTON HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


WHEN Fanny Burney accompanied Mn 
Thrale to Brighthelmstone in 1779, th 
fashionable promenade was the Steyne, 
and the popular evening resorts patronieed 
by strangers were Shergold’s New Assembly 
Rooms, and Hick’s at the ‘ Ship Tavern” 
In 1833, the date of my first visit to the 
same locality, Brighthelmstone had long 
since become Brighton, and the Steyne, 
shorn of its ancient glories, had gradually 
subsided into—what it still is—a om 
paratively deserted thoroughfare, mainly 
occupied by dozing fly-drivers, and th 
inevitable blind man and his dog. The 
Diary of the author of “ Evelina” slow 

reserves from utter oblivion the name 
of Shergold and Hick, but the old “Skip 
Tavern,” founded by the latter, has gained 
rather than lost by the lapse of years, and 
still flourishes as an excellent and well 
frequented hostelry, one of the few existing 
links between the present and the past. 

When I first knew Brighton, the 
Pavilion had not yet been purchased by 
the town, but remained pretty much # 
it had been in the days of George th 
Fourth, ite appointed custodian 0 
ally eee his salary by exhibit 
ing the gaudily decorated apartments t 
some stray visitor. Hove was then 4 
remote and thinly populated suburb, the 
western limits of Brighton proper é- 
tending only to Adelaide Crescent and 
Palmyra Square. Eastward, on the cor 
trary, the tide of fashion was at ths 
period steadily flowing; Kemp Town, 
with the exception of some half-s-dosen 
houses still in the workmen’s hands, ws 
completed and for the most part inhabited, 
among the original settlers being the Doke 
of Devonshire, the Marquis of Bristol 


Laurence Peel (brother of Sir Robert), | 


and the projector of this gigantic under- 
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taking, Thomas Read Kemp, for many 
years member for Lewes. 

The last house in Arundel Terrace, the 
“altima Thole” of eastern Brighton, was 
called the ‘Bush Hotel,” exposed to all the 
winds of heaven, and from the day of its 
first opening to its final collapse rarely 
frequented even by a passing stranger. 
Between Kemp Town and the newly 
erected Eastern Terrace, a speculation of 
the tailor Nugee, was a common dotted 
with two or three small cottages and a 
tallow manufactory ; in one of the former 
dwelt a singular personage named Murray, 
popularly supposed to have been a 
smuggler in his youth, who drove a 
thriving trade as a dealer in agate snaff- 
boxes and other curiosities, although 
where and how he got them no one ever 
succeeded in discovering, 

I doubt if even in its best days the Chain 
Pier could have been a profitable invest- 
ment for the shareholders, the total amount 
of twopences paid at the entrance by non- 
subscribers never representing more than 
an infinitesimal dividend ; but at the period 
I write of it had one advantage, of which 
Newhaven has since deprived it, namely, 
the excitement produced by the arrival— 
weather permitting—of the Dieppe steamer 
(the "' Dart,” Captain Cheeseman), to land 
or call for passengers, on its way to and 
from Shoreham harbour. 

The idea of endowing the western side 
of the town with an opposition pier had 
not yet germed in the brain of any specu- 
lative projector, nor had the wildest flight 
of imagination anticipated the erection of 
such gigantic caravansaries as the “ Grand ” 
or the ‘“‘ Metropole”; people were then con- 
tented—as well they might be—with such 
old-established hotels as the “ Bedford,” 
the ‘‘Norfolk,” the ‘ Albion,” and the 
* York,” all which, by the way, appear to 
have suffered little, if at all, from the 
proximity of their colossal rivals. 

In those pre-railway days visitors to 
Brighton had the choice of being conveyed 
thither by Newman’s blue-jacketed “‘ boys,” 
or more economically by one of the regular 
coaches steered by Sir St. Vincent Cotton, 
and other accomplished amateur whips, who 
performed the journey from the ‘ White 
Horse Cellar” in five hours, treated their 
passengers to sandwiches and sherry, and 
pocketed their half-crowns with conde- 
scending urbanity. 

Between 1835 and 1850 —I do not 
profess to be precise in the matter of 
dates—London-super-Mare possessed three 
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very eminent clergymen, all admirable 
preachers and universally esteemed, namely, 
Frederick Robertson, James and Robert 
Anderson. Of these, the first was in- 
disputably the most popular, as the 
numerous editions of his published ser- 
mons sufficiently testify ; James Anderson, 
whom I knew personally from living near 
him in Arundel Terrace, was the incum- 
bent of St. George's, at the back of Port- 
land Place, and a prominent figure in the 
best society of Brighton. He was a tall, burly 
man, with a dignified air and kindly smile ; 
he was gifted with arare natural eloquence 
and an impressive delivery, and it was impos- 
sible to listen to him unmoved, and it was 
truly said that, when he preached a charity 
sermon, no one succeeded so well in ex- 
tracting tears from the eyes of his hearers, 
and money from their pockets. Robert 
Anderson, on the contrary, was retiring in 
manner, and rarely seen out of the pulpit ; 
I have been told, however, that he pos- 
sessed a vein of quiet humour, and re- 
member hearing an anecdote related by 
him, to one of his intimates, with great 
gusto. He had recently superintended the 
repairs of his chapel, the trontage of which 
had been cemented by a necessary appli- 
cation of mastic, an improvement highly 
commended by one of his congregation, a 
worthy, but illiterate, individual, who con- 
claded his eulogium by saying: “Til tell 
you what, Mr. Anderson, now that you 
have finished masticating’ your chapel, I 
shall follow your example and masticate 
my house.” 

The Brightonians of that day, as a rule, 
could hardly be called enthusiastic play- 
goers ; and the theatre, then as now over- 
looking the Pavilion gardens, was certainly 
not as well supported as it deserved to be. 
At the period in question it was jointly 
managed by one of the innumerable Vinings 
and a local dentist named Bew. The sto k 
company was of more than average excel- 
lence, several of ita members, such as Henry 
Marston—whom I remember as Rigolio in 
the “Broken Sword” — Misses Caroline 
Rankley and Crisp—the latter a capital 
soubrette—having been subsequently pro- 
moted to the metropolitan boards. ‘‘ Stars” 
were apt to fight shy of Brighton, owing to 
the very small encouragement held out to 
them by the townspeople, the only London 
celebrities who succeeded in drawing even 
tolerable audiences being Charles Kean 
and his wife. I have seen Farren—the 
‘cock salmon ”—play three of his best 
characters to a five-and-twenty pound 
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house ; and when the charming Misa Tay- 
lor—Mrs. Walter Lacy—favoured us with 
a visit, the result was even less satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, as far as public amusements 
went, an occasional concert—generally by 
second-rate artistes—at the Town Hall, or 
a subsoription ball at the “‘ rooms,” sufficed 
to meet the requirements of the residents, 
who, being exclusive rather than grega- 
rious, eschewed any approach to familiar 
intercourse with mere birds of passage, and 
lived, like Lady Kicklebury, “in their own 
ere,’ 


The cricket-ground, called ‘“ Brown’s,” 
from its owner, one of the mainstays of the 
Sussex eleven, was situated just beyond 
what is still termed the “ Level,” adjoining 
the high road from London. It was limited 
in extent, but the matches, oy those 
between Kent and Sussex, then the leading 
criéketing counties of England, were more 
numerously attended than any I have seen 
in the present far more spacious arena. 
Kent at that time boasted a team including 
such admirable players as Fuller Pilch, the 
two Mynns, Felix, Wenman, and Hillyer ; 
while the home side, besides Brown, was 
no less efficiently represented by Lilly- 
white, Broadbridge, Box, Dean, the brothers 
Happer, and my fellow-Etonian, Charles 
Taylor. 
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Among the permanent residents no one 
was more generally than the genial 
and kind-hearted Horace Smith, who for 
many years occupied, with his wife and 
three daughters, a house in Cavendish 
Place. Scarcely less socially in request 
was the eminent tragedian, Charles Young, 
who, after his retitement from the stage, 
passed his remaining days at Brighton, 
where he died in June, 1856, aged seventy- 
nine. Another dramatic celebrity, the 
Duchess of St, Albans—formerly the arch 
and lively Harriet Mellon; but when I 
knew her a stout, red-faced, and somewhat 
eccentric old lady—arrived punctually at 
the commencement of the winter season, and 
created a periodical sensation by collecting 
L all sorts of people, at what she 

ed her “‘omnium gatherams,”in Regency 
ee I was air at ie wa agi 
; gamations,” and can ectly re- 
collect that while dancing was going on in 
one room, in another a young fellow was 
singing “ Coal-black Rose,” with a scratch 
wig and a crape mask, both of which he 
adroitly whipped off and pocketed, previous 
to convuleing a fresh circle of listeners 
with the “ Calais Packet.” 

The office of Master of the Ceremonies 
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was then filled by an estimable gentleman, 
named Eid, of whose peculiar iatiag galt 


Sydney Smith gives the following humorous 


and accurate description, quoted in Julian 
Young’s Diary: “I never was in Brightoa 
till to-day,” he said to a friend; “but 


nevertheless I have made acquaintance 
with a great local power. Who he is! 
know not; but I am certain what he is 
It is that distinguished functionary, the 
M.C. ; it could be no one else. It wasa 
— attired point device, walking 

own the Parade like , ‘delicately, 
He pointed out his toes like a dancing. 
master, but carried his head high like a 
potentate,” Those who recollect the original 
will r the fidelity of the portrait. 
Pilg e very man hit off to the very 


@. 

I do not know if the club on the OM 
Steyne, between the house formerly 
occupied by Mrs. Fitzherbert and Osstle 
Square, still exists; but I remembe 


Grant, a thorough cosmopolite and inde 
fatigable traveller, who had lost his right 
arm ina duel. He was in a merry moo 
that evening, and accounted for it by 
saying that he had paid a visit the same 
afternoon to a newly married ' 
staying at the “ Bedford” on their retam 
from a honeymoon trip to Italy. “I 
found Madame at home,” continued the 
General, ‘‘and in the course of converts 
tion asked her how she liked Venice 
‘I was very much disappointed,’ she 
replied ; ‘but, to be sure, we timed our 
arrival most unluckily, for, only fancy, 
she added, with ectly un 
nsiveté, ‘the place was flooded all the 
week we were there, and we had to go 
about in boats !’” 

In one of the narrow thoroughfares 
leading from the Marine Parade to St 
James's Street was—and possibly atill i 
—a billiard-room, where Kentfield, bette 
known as “ Jonathan,” was wont to display 
his masterly skill, Among the habitasl 
frequenters of the establishment wes 4 
singular personage familiarly styled 
“Badger”; but what may have been the 
origin of the nickname I never oonld 
discover. He certainly was not a par 
tisan of the cruel sport of badger-baiting, 
nor did he keep a specimen of that ar 
pleasantly smelling animal in the bottom 
drawer of his wardrobe, like ‘Soldier 
Bill” in Whyte Melville's ‘ Satanells”; 
the sobriquet, however, had somehow o 
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other stuck to him, and he liked to be 
called’ by it. He was a natty little man, 
always well dressed, and might be seen 
on most afternoons strolling along the 
King’s Road, and invariably acoompanied 
by his wife, as smartly attired as he was 
| himself. Early one morning, I met him 
4 —to my surprise, alono—on the Cliff, 
faultlessly got up as usual, with the ex- 
ception of his hat, which was of an 
antiquated shape, and very much the 


|e Why, "Bedger,” 1 

“ : ” I said, “what could 
have induced you, of all men in the world, 
to venture out in such a terribly old- 
fashioned hat?” 

“Ah,” he replied, rather ruefully, “ it 
looks odd, but it is only for a day or 
so. The fact is, there is a match coming 
off to-day between Jonathan and a 
London player, which I wouldn’t miss 
seeing, from start to finish, for anything, 
and could only manage that by contriving 
that my wife, who is, ahem! rather in- 
clined to have her own way in some things, 
should dispehse with my escort on the 
promenade this afternoon. So, knowing 
how particalar she is about appearances, 
I eo it advisable to mislay the hat I 
generally wear, and routed out this thing 
abe a ge are " =e por no sel 

-eyes on it than she tively de- 
dared. she would not walk out with me 
again until I found the other, or bought a 
#{ new hat. So you see,” he added, with a 
significant wink, ‘of two evils, I choose 
q the least, and wear the old one!” 


A MANUAL OF SMALL TALK. 


A TONGUE like the pen of a ready 
writer is one of the last traits which any 
competent observer would include among 
the characteristics of the average English- 
man or Englishwoman. As a nation, we 
are undoubtedly slow of speech. If we 
except some half-dozen of our greatest 
orators, even our most practised public 
speakers do not attain to anything like 
flaency—and, Heaven knows, it is not for 
want of practice. The average politician 
is nothing if not a speaker. Even those 
who, in “the House,” are but “dumb 
dogs,” find themselves in perpetual re- 

uest as orators, either on electioneering 
platforms or at public dinners, at the 
opening of a church bazaar or the laying 
the foundation-stone of a lunatic asylum, 
in a word, at one or other of those count- 


less social, political, or religious ‘‘ functions” 
which, without the presence and utterance 
of the local Member of Parliament, are, by 
common consent, held to be incomplete. 
Yet, when the great man rises to deliver, 
ores the speech which he has care- 
fully rehearsed beforehand, how he hums 
and haws, how he fumbles for the right 
word, and misses it five times out of ten ; 
how often he loses the thread of his argu- 
ment, and is driven ignominiously to ran- 
sack his sheaf of notes for the idea that 
will not come into his brain ; how broken- 
backed are his sentences, how nicely “ de- 
ee his epitaphs,” and with what an 
o ent sense of a a ree at _ 
the purple patch o peroration, 
which, having got it carefully by heart, he 
feels that no er mishap is possible ! 
Shak knew him well—our ordinary 
English orator—though, having a whole- 
some fear of Court and Parliament before 
his eyes, he was too wary to satirise him, 
save under the safe disguise of a clerk of 
ancient Greece—and by the mouth of an 
Athenian Dake : 

To grovt me with prooediiated weloomess 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 

Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practised 4ccent in their fears, 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a weloome, 
If that was not a study from the life— 
English life—then criticism is naught, and 
Dr. Furnivall’s theory anent Shakespeare’s 
" extra-dramatic bits ” is a fond thing vainly 
invented. 

But if the case of our professional 
speakers be so parlous, what shall we 
say of the readiness or unreadiness of 
the mere ordinary member of society ! 
Who does not know the long-drawn agony 
of the moments which follow upon an in- 
troduction, whether at garden party, or “at 
home,” or conversazione, or, worst of 
in that terrible period of unrest in the 
drawing-room which immediately precedes 
a modern dinner, and which is peculiarly 
entitled to be considered the Englishman’s 
“mauvais quart d’heure”? What would 
not one give to escape from, or to abbre- 
viate, the trying interval of enforced silence 
when the shy and hungry pair just intro- 
duced to one another’s acquaintance have 
exhausted all their ideas about the weather, 
and the Academy, and the last explosion 
on board an ironclad, and now sit or stand 
helplessly and hopelessly racking their 
brains for any subject on which articulate 
speech may be possible? At such times, 
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even the gawky youth who fingers the 
dainty china with which his hostess has 
decorated her mantelpiece, until the ugliest 
and most precious specimen drops with a 
crash into the fender, is apt to appear 
almost a benefactor to his species; for, at 
least, his crime thaws the frozen tongues 
and loosens the limbs stiffened by self- 
consciousness, and amid the universal 
chorus of sympathy and suggestion the 
social ice breaks up and melts—if only 
for a time. 

I am told that, in America, professors of 
small talk exist, who, for an adequate fee, 
will undertake to furnish the social aspirant 
with a continuous flow of ideas, and to 
drill him or her into intelligible and even 
elegant and grammatical utterance of the 
same ; but I have not heard that any such 
school has yet been established among our- 
selves, though, indeed, ‘‘’twere a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” The most 
fruitfal suggestion that I have yet heard 
made on the subject, on English soil, was 
imparted to me, recently, by a gallant 
young defender of his country who, having 
jast returned from a term of service ia 
Canada, had perhaps become infected with 
some touch of Yankee cuteness, 

His method—and I am bound to say 
that whether because of it, or in spite of 
it, his fount of converse very seldom ran 
dry — consisted in going through the 
alphabet in regular order, and broaching 
in turn a subject beginning with each suc- 
cessive letter. Thus, on his first intro- 
duction to the lady whom he was to take 
in to dinner, he would start with a remark 
on the Academy. If this failed to lead to 
a conversation, he would try Banshees, 
and then Cremation, and so on through 
Dancing, and Edacation, and Foreign 
Travel, and Gigantic QGooseberries, to 
Yachting and Zola, ot until a subject was 
started which struck a sympathetic chord 
in his interlocutrix. Personally, so he 
confided to me, he had never known the 
method to fail, though, on one occasion, he 
got as far as M before his silent companion 
was wooed into eloquence on the subject 
of matrimony—a topic, alas, as dangerous 
as it is doubtless attractive. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of 
testing the value of the process myself, 
and am reserving it for some social knot 
worthy of so desperate a solution. Mean- 
while, I bave found it, on occasion, not 
unprofitable to make the mutual embarrass- 
ment of myself and partner the theme of 
conversation, and so to convert the ailment 
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into its own antidote. By the time we 
have agreed how difficult it is to find topics 
of conversation with a new acquaintance, 
and have exchanged experiences on the 
subject, enlivened perhaps by reminiscences 
of awkward predicaments in which we have 
found ourselves placed in this respect, we 
are already fairly at home with one another 
almost without knowing it, and have skil- 
fully cured ourselves by this homeopathic 
treatment of our nervous affection. 

For after all, in the matter of small talk, 
more than any other, the old proverb holds 
good : ‘Ce n’est que le premier pe qui 
cofite.” We have all—even the dullest 
us—plenty to talk about, if we can only 
get fairly under weigh. The difficalty is 
to make the start; and just as a wel- 
educated Englishman has usually a fairly 
large vocabulary of French words, and yet 
seldom attains to flaency in talking French 
because he can’t get them into circulatica, 
so the average diner-out has really a quite 
sufficient fountain- head of conversation 
stored up in his or her brain, and yet 
never shines as a talker, because he (or 
she) cannot set the current flo from 
the cistern of thought into the conduit 
pipes of speech. 

A well-known novelist is wont to relate 
how she was once attacked by a yearning 
amateur with the following remarks: 

“Ob, my dear Mrs. , how nice it 
must be to write a novel! and to get paid 
for it! I'm sure I could do it if I tried 
How d’ye begin?” 

‘* How d’ye begin?” Whatever may be 
the case with novel-writing—of which | 
desire to speak with all the reverence of 
profoundest ignorance—that is the crutial 
question for every man or woman, boy or 
girl, who is ambitious, as Mark Twain ha 
it, to “keep his (or her) right end upper- 
moat in conversation.” 

And behold, to help us to the solatioa 
of this most practical and most 3 
question, comes from the press of Mess. 
R. Bentley and Son, with all the pleasant 
ness of wide margins and glossy paper and 
clear type, the first of a promised series 
‘‘Dullard’s Handbooks,” entitled, ‘Con 
versational Openings and Endings; Some 
Hints for playing the game of Small Talk,” 
a book which, as its name implies, has for 
its object to suggest how we may mot 
fruitfully begin and most gracefully eov- 
clude the constant interchanges of 
talk which Society is for ever calling pov 
us to effect. 

Starting with the happy conceit thst 
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Society Small Talk is very like a game of 


chess, ‘‘and all the men and women merely 
players,” the author utilises the time-hal- 
lowed forms of Chess Manuals to give point 
to his suggestions. With the warning 
that Black stands for the male and White 
for the female interlocutor, he may be 
left to illustrate his method for himself, in 
the following extract : 

“ We will begin with the moment when 
an opening is most sorely needed—that is, 
when Black is introduced to the lady he 
is to take down to dinner. And here let 
me say, that by far the best openings are 
those derived from, and suggested by, the 
situation iteelf. It is extremely crude and 
awkward, when you are going to take a 
lady down =. dinner, to with an in- 
gratiating smile, as you offer your arm: 
‘It has been very foggy to-day!’ as 
though the logical deduction from that 
remark must be, ‘It has been very foggy, 
to-day, therefore let us go down the stairs 
— couples !’—which is absurd. This is 

tter : : 


BLack. WHITE. 
1. I believe I am to have 1. I believe so. 
the pleasure of takin 


you down to dinner 
ee ee 2, Why ? 
be es troduced oes 


than a minute before- 


hand. 

8, For fear we should 
have nothing more 
to say when we get 
into the dining-room. 

Oar author is at his best in the various 

“dinner openinge,” of which the following 

may be taken as epecimens : 


TEMPERANCE OPENING. 
BLAOK, WHITE. 
1. May I ask you to pass 1. Certainly. Are youa 
me the water? teetotaller ? 
In four moves Black should now be in the middle 
of a discussion on temperance. 
BREAD OPENING. 
(This is acommon-place, but very useful opening. ) 
BLACK. WHITE. 
1. Is this your bread, or 1. Yours, I think. I 
mine ? always keep mine on 


my left. 
right ! do 


$3. What, have you so 


little confidence, etc. 
etc.” 


On your 
you? That is asi 
of an original mind. 


This game promises well for Black. 
Variation. White's 
PLAYFUL BREAD OPENING. 
BLACK. WHITE. 
L. Is this your bread, or 1. Mine, I think, as well 
mine ? as the last. You have 
already eaten two 


rolls that were meant 
for me. 


2. Really! Talwayskeep 2. 
tnine on my right. 


‘This game should be rapid and lively,” 
is our author’s comment, and I am dis- 
posed to agree with him ; but even a smart 
skirmish such as this promises to be is 
better than the dulness of a silence varied 
only by disconnected sentences few and far 
between, And, after all, one never knows 
into what interesting topics it may branch 
out, Indeed, this is the great charm and 
beauty of our author’s suggestion—that his 
‘‘openings” are real openings on to the 
boundless sea of ible conversations, 
Were they but capable of adoption, they 
would undoubtedly tide us over the awk- 
ward moment when, like the novelist in 
embryo, we don’t know how to begin, and 
would launch our bark of small talk, with 
the least possible friction, on to the great 
ocean of congenial subjects. The difficulty 
would seem to be that we can’t keep the 
book to ourselves. And how shall we 
venture to use, for instance, ‘‘ White's 
Playfal Bread Opening” when our par- 
ticular Black has likewise read his “ Dal- 
lard’s Handbook,” and knows that our 
spontaneous banter is not original, but has 
been learnt up as a lesson for the occa- 
sion? Surely, like the augurs of old, we 
should find ourselves unable to continue 
the game without laughing, and that would 
spoil all—unless, indeed, as might not im- 
probably tarn out to be the case, our com- 
mon consciousness of guilt formed a bond 
of sympathy between us, and so gave us & 
quite new opening uncontemplated by our 
author, 

Perhaps, however, we are doing him a 
wrong in supposing that we are to take his 
suggestions in this literal fashion; and 
what he has really had in mind is to con- 
vey to us, under the guise of witty and 
good-natared chaff, that, after all, even 
small talk is a game, or an art, which 
deserves that we should take a little pains 
to play or to practise it with success. For 
such a doctrine there is indeed a great deal 
to be said. No one would dream of taking 
a hand at whist with skilled players if he 
himself knew nothing of the main prin- 
ciples of the 6; a beginner does not 
intrude himself into a set made up of first- 
rate lawn-tennis players ; a cricketer does 
not expect to be given a place in his club 
eleven until he has learnt at least to bat 
and to field respectably. Those who wish 
to take part in these amusements are con- 
tent to practise, in private or in company, 
with players of their own calibre until they 
have attained a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency ; they are at the pains to watch 
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and learn from the play of those more 
skilfal than themselves ; they are eager to 
gather what hinte they can from books. 
It is universally felt that no man or woman 
has the right to spoil the enjoyment of 
others by taking a hand in a whi 
he or she is incapable of playing with some 


de of skill. 
y should not the same rule hold 
with the e of conversation ? True, it is 


one which differs from all other social 
amusements, in that we are all obliged, 
whether we like it or no, to take part in it; 
but, on the other hand, it is one for which 
we all have considerable capacity, and abun- 
dant opportunities of practice. I imagine 
that if the veriest ‘“duffer” among us 
knew that he would be compelled to play 
lawn-tennis or cricket every day of his life, 
whether he would or not, he would think 
it worth while, both for his own sake, and 
yet more for the sake of others, to spend 
some time in practising services, or to secure 
half an hour’s daily batting practice “ at 
the nets.” Why, then, should we not in 
the case of the game of. small talk give 
some thought, not only to the matter of 
our conversations, which is a more arduous 
undertaking, but also to their form; to 
the best and pleasantest method of estab- 
lishing between ourselves and our interlo- 
cutors that electric “rapport ” of sympathy, 
which alone makes real and enjoyable 
talk in any way possible. — 

For op ities of practice, they are 
easily found in the constant intercourse of 
home life, the machinery of which would 
surely work none the less smoothly because 
2 we took pains tobe agreeable to one another; 
and for theory nothing could be more ad- 
mirable than our “ Dullard’s Handbook,” 
if we are prepared to study it, not with 
slavish literalism, but with an intelligent 
desire to get at the best of ite spirit, I, 
for one, can look back on many a ed 
cherie” which might have been avoided 
and many an awkward incident which 
might have been smoothed over, to the 
great enhancement of the pleasures of 
social intercourse, if the little dexterities 
and the happy turns suggested in this 
volume had been duly studied, digested, 
and put in use, 

And if any one complains that we are 
making too much of the frivolities of 
social intercourse, and claiming for mere 
banalities a quite disproportionate amount 
of care and attention, we shall reply that 
these frivolities and banalities of society 
are the entrance porch which leads to the 
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solemn and serious things of life.. How 
many a conversation begun in jest con 
tinues in earnest, and contributes, as only 
rich, suggestive, stimulating talk can cop. 
tribute, to form and mould the 


ch | the growth of which within us is the main 


business of our lives! Even in the most 
commonplace people there are, if we cas 
only find them, unfathomable depth — 
points at which the most seeming shallow 
life touches the infinite. In the midst of 
the most superficial conversation we are 
like bathers on a shelving shore of sand, 
where the shallow wavelets ripple up all 
ao and golden in the sunshine; bat 
w a ar ue Te se to the 
sharp shoulder from which we head- 
long into unknown de as 

o get the utmost of stimulus and sug. 
gestion from every human being with 
whom we are brought into contact, is to 
get the fullest value out of life and out of 
society ; and if the study of small talk will 
help us to this, then, even in the eyes of 
the most rigid of censors, the stady of 
small talk is neither vain nor unprofitable. 


A NATIONAL ANACHRONISM. 


THE existence of an independent State 
in the receeses of the Pyrenees may be one 
of the facts which every schoolboy is 
supposed to know ; but it is pretty safe to 
say that ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
could tell you less about Andorra than 
about the history of Montezuma. Ye 
Montezuma has been dead for centuriay, 
and Andorra is as living an entity as it 
was a thousand years ago. 

The Republic of Andorra is one of those 
curious survivals of the past which link 
modern life with antiquity. It is m 
anachronism, and yet in some respects 
embodiment of the political dream of aget 


, | It is at once stagnant in ite social affair, 


and perfect in ite political organisation. 
It is a complete realisation of Lincoln's 
definition of Republicanism—governma! 
of the people by the people for the A ii 
yet the people themeelves are as they were 
a thousand years ago, and aro, therefore, § 
thousand years behind the age. 

Away up on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees, and stretching from the borders 
of the Province of Catalonia to the French 
side on the border-line of the Department 
of the Ariége, is a carefully delimited 
territory of valleys and mountains some 
seventeen miles in length, and varying 10 
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width from nine to eighteen miles. This is 
Andorra, an independent Republic and also 
a feudatory State ; managing its own affairs 
by popular tatives, yet pa 
annual tribute of a nominal amount to its 
feudal superiors, the Spanish Bishops of 
Urgel, and also to the French Government 
as the political successors of the Counts of 
Navarre, who became Kings of France. 
Something of a mountain basin is this 
territory, intersected by the River Valira, 
and watered by many rushing streams. As 
alira rans in three branches, Andorra 
may be said to consist of three valleys, 
framed in the great chain of the 
Pyrenees, w. send a spur half way 
through the country. The basins of the 
Valira and ite branches form something 
like the letter Y, and if we dot the lines 
of the letter with es, and suppose the 
whole encircled with high hills, we shall 
have a tolerably. fair topographical ocon- 
ception of the country. The sides of these 
hills, however, are swept by innumerable 
atreama, rushing in limpid purity over 
rocky beds, sad: whan the winter snows 
melt, with tremendous rapidity. Higher 
up the hills is a chain of ten ora 
dozen ikea: amid the wildest surround- 
ings ; and elsewhere there are other con- 


iderable sheets of water well stocked with | histo 
fish: 


In these hills it is said there are rich 
stores of Re ere 
granite, and of marble. There are, indeed, 
evidences of anciext working ; but mining 
is practically dead, while even quarrying is 
little pursued. 

Wolves, bears, and wild boars once 
roamed these far solitudes in numbers, 
and even now are occasionally seen, while 
foxes abound. The eagle and the vulture 
find their homes on the peaks and crags, 


and among hs ig game there are par- 
tridges, woodcocks, ah quails, black- 
fowl, wild geese, an d ducks. It is, if 


not a ee of sport, at least unbroken 
groun os sportaman who is disposed 
to * t.” 

The difficulty is to get there, and once 
there, to find acoommodation, for there is 
only one hostelry with any pretence to 
civilisation, and that in the capital town. 
Not only are there no regular roads within 
the bounds of Andorra—what do they 
want with roads when they do not possess 
a single wheeled vehicle {—but there is no 
regular road connecting it with the outer 
world. There are mule-paths into Spain 
on the one side, and into France on the 
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other, through mountain passes called 
“Porta,” but most of these are closed by 
the snows and torrents of the winter and 


ying | sprin, The only road whieh may be 
relied” on all the year is that which oon- 


no : conn 

with the rest of Spain, and is the centre of 
an unruly district, the inhabitants of 
which, in strong contrast with those of 
Andorra, have an insatiate craving for 
revolutions and riote. Then the climate 
of Andorra is very cold in winter and 
very hot in summer, while in the autumn 
both characteristics are exhibited in hot 
days and cold nights, 

These are not attractions, certainly ; but 
the visitor will not be annoyed by crowds 
of guide-booked tourists sad. ing idlers. 
He will probably find himself the only 

, at freedom to roam among some 
of the most magnificent mountain scenery 
in Europe, contrasting with verdant 
amiling valleys, and green pastures bright 
with plenteous flocks and herds. He will 
find scenes of beauty and grandeur to 
gratify every ssthetic ssense; bat more 
than all, he will find a people phenomenal 
in character, in condition, and in political 


ry. 
They probably came out of Spain 
originally, for they speak the Catalan 
e, and their sentiments are more 
Sp than French. Charlemagne is 
said to have rescued their country from 
the Moors, and bestowed it on the Bishops 
of Urgel. The ancient charter, however, 
was not a deed of gift, but a sort of rent- 
charge or tithe-charge, for while the Church 
was to get certain dues, and retain plenary 
jurisdiction, the people were to have un- 
restricted Home Rale. In process of time 
the rights of the Bishops of Urgel were 
assailed by some of the Spanish nobles, 
and assistance had to be craved from the 
other side of the Pyrenees, from the French 
Counts of Foix, in Ariége. By this 
alliance the claims of the Church were 
upheld, and in reward the Bishops of 
rgel gave the Counta of Foix an equal 
share in the sovereignty of Andorra. 
Thus the Bishops and the Counts were 
Co-Princes, and the rights of the Counts 
of Foix descended to Henry of Navarre, 
through him to the Crown, and thence to 
the present Republican Government. 
Bat while Andorra has been feudatory to 
a double Princehood, she has also pre- 
served a political independence, and sends 
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ambaseadors of a sort both to Spain and 
France. To France she pays a tribute of 
some thirty pounds per annum, and to the 
Bishops of Urgel about twenty pounds 
every second year, 

The only other way in which the double 
seigncury is exhibited, is in the adminis- 
tration of justice. This, by the terms of 
a joint agreement made some six hun- 
dred years ago, is vested in two judges 
or magistrates called Veguers, one ap- 
pointed by each of the two co-seigneurs. 
For the purpose of enforcing law and 
order these Veguers have a certain control 
of the local militia, There is, also, a 
Judge of Appeals, who is appointed for 
life by the Cc-Princes alternately. The 
Veguers delegate small cases to bailiffs 
nominated by themselves, and in grave 
cases there is a right of appeal against the 
sentence of the Judge of Appeal to the Co- 
Prince who appointed him. 

For the rest, however, the Andorrans 
are absolutely independent, and they do 
not seek or want ce with any other 
State. They have their own national flag, 
their tree of liberty, their national arms, 
and a complete system of representative 
government, Although they pay tribate 
to France, and to the Bishop of Urgel, 
they will not allow either to take any part 
in the Government or to engage in any 
enterprise in their territory without 
permission. Once an attempt was made 
to put up a line of telegraph between 
France and Spain through Andorra, which 
the Andorrans quietly defeated by cutting 
down the poles, resenting both the innova- 
tion and the violation of their territory. 
And, curiously enough, notwithstanding 
the frequent conflicts between the two 
countries since Andorra acquired her 
charter from Charlemagne, there has been 
no attempt on the part of either France or 
Spain to “annex” this mountain State. 
The Carlists did make some unsuccessfal 
attacks in 1874; but then they were 
rebels, The double feudal tie seems to 
have been a protection and an advantage, 
inatead of an irksome yoke, 

A national army has been mentioned ; 
bat in the strict senso there is no army. 
eee able-bodied head of a family is a 
member of the militia force, and is bound 
to take his turn of duty and to farnish a 
gun and ammunition. This force is about 
six hundred strong, and it may be aug- 
mented, in case of need, by a call to arms 
of every male in the State. Bat this 
militia-army has neither uniform, nor pay, 
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nor the usual accoutrements of an amy; 
it has only rifles and the knowledge how 
to use them. 

The Government of the country is by 
elective bodies. The chief is El Consejo 
General, which may be called the Parlis 
ment of Andorra, It is composed of 
twenty-four members, representing the six 
provinces, or Par: équias, into which the 
country is divided, four to each ; and two 
Syndics, and a Secretary, appointed by the 
elected members, These two Syndia 
occupy the posts of President and Vice 
President respectively. 

Besides this, each province, or Pané- 
quia, has a provincial elective council for 
local administration, something like car 
County Councils. In the five principal 
Parréquias there is a further sub-division 
into Cuarts, with further delegation of 
local government, somewhat on the prin 
ciple of the District or Parish Councils 
which have been proposed for Evogland and 
Scotland. In short, Andorra seems to be 
ahead of the rest of the world in local 
government, while also preserving a demo 
eratic national Government. 

Yet, with it all, she is the mo 
thoroughly conservative nation in th 
world. When, or at what period she per 
fected her present system of government, 
we are unable to say in more precise terms 
than that it was centuries ago, She hu 
made no change since; and her social 
condition remains practically the same as it 
was a thousand years ago. 

Does this seem incredible? Well, we 
have the authority of one who has speat 
several years among the Andorrans, ad 
who has studied them as they have never 
been studied before. No railway has ever 
ae oe domains, =, there ae 
telegraphs, no carriage-roads, no ; 
there is not a single wheeled vehicle, 10 
steam-engine, no written laws, no stand. 
ing army, no public debt, no pauper, 
no coinage, no postage stamps, no newt 
papers, e Hitecataree no societies, clubs, 
or institutions, no asylums, no public com: 
panies, no dissent from the Roman Catholic 
religion, and no foreign commerce. 

A land of negatives this, but not a 
prosperous, It is, perhaps, hardly correct 
to say that there is no foreign commerce; 
for such of the necessaries of life as the 
Andorrans cannot produce for themselves, 
they are obliged to import from Spain o 
France, Then they act as intermediarie, 
in away, between the twocountries—buying 
young horses and mules at the French 
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fairs, and, after a sufficient time of mountain 
pasture, selling them again to the Spanish 
dealers and carriers. They grow tobacco, 
too—more than they can consume, and the 
surplus they export on mule-backs to 
Spain, with a few other odds and ends, to 
pay for their cutlery, guns, cloth, etc. And 
timber, also, they send down to Catalonia 
in the same way. 

Their only manufacture —if we except 
saw-milling—is a species of rough woollen 
clotb, out of which they make rugs and 
blankets for their own use; the machinery 
being worked by water-power. Some of them 
are 6 d in smuggling—into Spain, not 
into orra, for Andorra is a land of 
free-trade—and some also in such legiti- 
mate carrying-trade as there is. Bat the 
bulk are engaged in purely agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. The lands along 
the streams and in the valleys generally 
are fertile, supporting large herds of males, 
horses, cows, and sheep, and admitting, in 
addition, of a limited cultivation of cereal 
crops, vegetables, and tobacco. 

They are an industrious, well-ordered, 
peaceable, and trastworthy people, and if 
reserved towards strangers, that must be 
accounted as but a natural consequence of 
their isolation. They are temperate — 
although drunkenness is not unknown— 
and moral—although crime is not alto- 
gether absent. There is only one jail in 
the country, and it is seldom occupied ; 
and they are not prone to litigation, since 
litigants have to bear all the expenses of 
the administration of justice. 

That there is a certain dignity about 
their quias, pastoral, independent life, un- 
rofiled by the storms of contending nations, 
and the paroxysms of political revolutions, 
cannot be denied. Sablimely indifferent 
to the reat of the world, they have worked 
out their own destiny for the last thousand 
year, and as yet they show few signs of 


But it must be confessed that there is a 
serious want in their social organisation. 
They live in a political Arcadia ; but their 
very circumstances enshrine the elements 
j of decay. They present a remarkable 
example of society without progress. 

For one thing, the Andorrans never 
travel, and thus they have no opportunity 
of seeing anything of the industrial and 
national developements elsewhere. Oc- 
casionally one of the richer of them may 
send his sons to college in France; but, as 
a rule, education does not proceed beyond 
the elementary stsge. Even the few 
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simple schools they have are not of long 
existence, and practically the Andorrans 


of to-day know little more than did their 
forefathers five or six hundred years 


Thus they have not only no newspaper 
and noliterature, but also no printing-preas. * 
A very few of them may receive papers 
from France or Spain ; but of the Andorrans 
generally, it may be said, that after leaving 
achool they never read anything but their 
church missal. Some of the houses may 
have a few books of devotion, but it is 
doubtfal if they are ever opened. 

So in their domestic arrangements. 
The progress of the centuries has brought 
no improvement in their houses, which 
are still small and poor, built of rough 
stone, without mortar, and without glass 
in the windows. Their furniture is of the 
meanest, and their pigs and poultry share 
the same roof as the family. The villages 
are irregular, mean-looking collections of 
houses, without any pretence of streets, 
and without drainage or lighting. The 
capital is the only place which may be 
called a town, and this owes its appearance 
more to natural situation on an imposing 
rock than to architectural effort. 

The Andorrans are intensely orthodox, 
and there is not the slightest difference of 
opinion on religious subjecte. There are 
neither Protestants nor Dissenters, and 
there has never been any wave of religious 
revival sweeping over ite peaceful area, 
For a thousand years, it is said, there has 
been nothing to break the continuity of 
their religious practice and sentiment ; and 
if they have not been intolerant, it is 
probably because there has been nothing 
to test their tolerance. 

They have neither poverty nor taxation, 
and the small expenses of Government are 
paid out of the rents charged for pasturage 
and timber-cutting, on the lands belonging 
to the commonwealth. Having no 
commerce to speak of, they have no 
currency of their own, and use with equal 
indifference the coinsge of France and 
Spain. And having few foreign relations, 


“a use the postage stamps of both 
nations for their correspondence, 


* * The Valley of Andorra” is a romantic tale 
which relates to the country, but is a French (not 
an Andorran) publication. It has been admirably 
translated by Mr. F. H. Deverell (to whom we 
have to express our grateful indebtedness for much 
information about Andorra), and is published by 
Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. The reader who 
desires to know something more about life in 
Andorra, although somewhat idealised, should pro- 
cure this interesting shilling romance. 
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have no ideas of amusement. They 
have neither social festivities nor out- 
door games ; neither theatre, nor lecture- 
hall, nor café. They care not for music, 
and there are few musical instruments 
in the country. They care not for 
flowers, and the visitor looks in vain for 
a garden. They neither sing, nor paint, 
nor sketch, nor dance; and what they do 
with their leisure time during the long, 
dark, silent winter months, one cannot 
conceive, Perhaps, like the sailor's parrot, 
they pass their time in thought. 

There are not many more than five 
thousand of them altogether, divided, as 
has been said, into six Parréquias; but 
they manage to retain the respect of their 
neighbours, and to abstain from anything 
resembling a foreign policy. They till 
their fields, watch their flocks, have an 
occasional shot at the game, or a cast at 
the trout in the streams and lakes, send 
off their lus mules and tobacco when 
ready, and, for the reat, attend strictly to 
their own business. They have managed 
this so effectually, that they have kept 
their frontiers intact, and their rights un- 
impaired ; have preserved their language, 
their manners, their ideas, and their whole 
organizations without change, for more 
than half the term of the Christian era. 

There is nothing more striking in the 
history of nationalities, nothing more re- 
markable among social institutions. Away 
up in its mountain solitude this little un- 
considered trifle of a State has held its 
own, and kept on the path it had marked 
out for itself; and has developed a system 
of representative and local government 
which more “advanced” nations have 
only attained—when they have attained it 
—after repeated revolutions, political up- 
heavals, and social contentions. Yet, with 
all ite Vo rp ea Andorra 
is a relic of the dar ; & fragment 
of society as it existed in fondal days ; 8 
national and social anachronism. 





A STRANGE ACQUAINTANCE. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER L 


CERTAINLY my new friend Warden is 


the most nervous man I have ever met, 
and yet, at the same time, I have known 
him give positive evidence of rare personal 
courage and presence of mind. In fact, 
the man is a mass of contradictions, and 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Most remarkable of all, perhaps, they 


[Condnoted by 


it is oocasionally impressed upon me 
vividly, by a sort of instinct, that there 
sorsething queer beneath the surface which 
does not at present appear, but which, 
if it did, would cause me to regard him 
with actual repulsion. I don’t understand 
this feeling myself, and do not expect 
any one else to do s0; I only know that 
it existe, and though at times it is lost 
sight of and almost forgotten, still I know 
that it is only lurking ia some out of the way 
corner of my innermost conscience, ready 
to spring up and confront me when leas 
expected. There is, I think, nothing ¢ 
all surprising in the fact that this—doabt 
—suspicion—call it what you will, insted 
of causing me to shun the man who inspires 
it, only makes me seek his company the 
oftener and the more eagerly. Distrust 
him I may rane avoid corre hr 
to my min is some 

stimulating in the society of a man whon 
past, present, or future holds 

which at once fascinates and bafiles you 
A secret once solved is valueless in ny 
opinion. A secret, so long Fy it remains 
&@ secret, possesses a vague and inexplicable 
charm which I would not willingly dist 
pate. Yet in spite of this I always fed 
compelled to bring all my thinking power 
to bear upon whatever the subject may be 
that puzzles me. Here, I say to mynelf 
is a nut to crack. I am not y 
anxious to accomplish that end; in fad, 
the longer the shell holds out the better 
I shall be pleased. Nevertheless, I apply 
the crackers all the same, only too often 
to find—nothing ! 

Now, I fear it would greatly disap 
me to find that my new friend, Ri 
Warden, was a man with a spotless pat 
and an unblemished record. I would 
rather discover him to be criminal tha 
commonplace ; though I am conscious tha 
the admission implies a vast amount of 
moral depravity on my part, which I can 
only account for by mentioning that I have 
generally found the society of really worthy 
people so very tame and uninteresting, and 
that the most agreeable person I ever me 
was a man who was subsequently sentenced 
to penal servitude for fo on a pat 
ticularly imposing and remarkable scale 
He could, as I well remember, conver 
on almost any subject with the greatest 
ease, and showed the same delightial 
manners when arraigned before a jary of 
his fellow-countrymen as he had at te 
table d’héte, where I first encountered 
him. My meeting with Warden came 
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about in this way. It is not often that 
I go to a music-hall, bat on this particular 
occasion I had been attracted by meeting 
that morning, in Oxford Street, an army 
of sandwich-men, all the name, 
in eoare capitals, of ‘Joe Jorkins, the 
Lion Comique.” 

It occurred to me that if nothing better 
turned up, I might as wall drop in at 
the “Pagoda” and see the great man, 
who, for the singing of three songs 
nightly, in a harsh voice, and grimacing 
at the public over the footlighta, received 
a sum which would make the mouths of 
the well-born and highly educated water. 
Well, I went and heard the star sing, 
or rather, howl, ‘Oh, Mary Ann, your 
mother’s looking!” and other similar 
specimens of music-hall minstrelsy, to 
the extraordinary and vociferous delight 
of his innumerable admirers. Suddenly, 
when the entertainment was nearly over, 
from the left hand side of the stage 
there came a whiff of something, and a 
voice among the audience cried: “Fire!” 
The effect was electrical A moment 
before every one was in keeping 
time with their feet to a refrain of the 
popular idol. The next—and with a 
mighty shout of terror, the dense packed 
mass of human beings were fighting and 
falling over each other in their rush for 
the various exits, which were soon jammed 
by the panic-stricken throng of men and 
women. 

The great “ Comique” had fled from the 
stage on the first warning of sr, 
What I should have done myself, whether 
I should have joined the general méléo 
and fought and stroggled the rest, I 
cannot tell. For while I was making up 
my mind, some one next to me said ;: 

* Keep cool, it’s the only way.” 

It was a tall, sallow-faced man, with 
lantern jaws, and a drooping, drab-coloured 
moustache, who had occupied the adjoining 
seat to my own, and had witnessed the 
performance with the same weary in- 
different expression which he wore even 
now. 

“T dare say it’s a false alarm,” he con- 
tinued ; “anyhow, we may as well stay 
here and be decently cremated, as 
knocked down and trampled underfoot by 
the mob.” 

I felt myself unable to regard either 
contingency with the equanimity of this 
stranger; but nevertheless, partly out of 
shame, and partly because, in spite of the 
perceptible smell of burning, there was 
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very little smoke and no ominous crackling 
to be heard, I kept my seat—as well as my 
head—for some time longer, until the hall 
had sufficiently emptied itself to allow me 
to walk quietly out of the place. As I 
saw it described in the papers next day, 
some woodwork at the side of the stage 
had caught fire, owing to ite propinquity 
toa gas jet. Fortanately there was little 
or no damage done, owing to the prompt 
and efficacious measures w were taken, 
and no serious results beyond a few broken 
arms and other accidenta caused by the 
mad struggle of the majority to escape 
from the building. 

I left the hall, still in company with the 
stranger, who had kept his head and con- 
sequently enabled me to keep mine, 

“Got far to go?” he enquired, briefly, 
as soon as we had reached the street. 

‘‘ Not very,” I said. Then, with a sud- 
den impulse, I turned to him : “In fact it’s 
close by. Won't you!—er—can’t I offer 
you-——?” | 

“ Thanks,” was the reply, ‘I don’t care 
if I do.” | 

I was somewhat taken aback by the. 
alacrity with which he accepted my invita- 
tion, almost before the words were out of 
my ase cyte I felt seg a . 
something, and what trifling hospitality 
might be able to show him should be | 
offered ungrudgingly. 

“T take.it for granted you are an un- 

man,” he remarked, after we had 
gone a little distance, ‘or you would 
scarcely poo to introduce a complete 
stranger into the bosom of your y at 
this hour and in this un manner?” 

‘Well, no, perhaps not,” I admitted, 
with a laugh. ‘‘No doubt under those 
lamentable circumstances my spirit would 
be too completely broken to venture on 
any such proceeding. Yes, you are right 
in imagining mine to be a bachelor ménage. 
Here is my turning—you see I was right 
in saying it was close by.” 

My rooms were on the first floor, a very 
comfortable set, and having raked together 
the remnants of a fire which still smouldered 
in the grate, remarking as I did so that a 
fire was a very good thing in ite place, I 


be | produced decanters and glasses from a con- 


venient cupboard, together with a box of 
my very best cigars, in honour of the 
occasion. 

My new acquaintance proved him- 
self to be very good company. He was 
fall of anecdote, and a capital raconteur, 
and before another half-hour had passed I 
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inanimats one. Even when relating the 
most ludicrous incident, it remained quite 
unchanged ; though from an artistic point 
of view, perhaps that was not to be re- 
gretted, as it served rather to accentuate 
by the very force of the contrast the point 
of the good thing he happened to be 


4 recounting. I could not help wondering to 
| myself, as the time slipped thus pleasantly 


away, whether by any combination of cir- 


7 cumstances it would be possible to break or 
4 in any way disturb this man’s immoveable 
4 calm.. I knew by my own very recent 
¥ personal experience that he had shown 
4 himself equally impassive under circum- 
7 stances which might well have tried the 


nerves of the strongest —for surely the 
prospect of a death by fire, helpless and 


s hemmed in on all sides, might make the 


boldest shadder! But while I was asking 
myself this question and turning it over in 
my mind, at the same time that I was 
acting the host and taking my part in the 
conversation, it was answered for me. 

It was by this time about twenty minutes 
past twelve, Every one else belonging to 
the house, with the exception of myself, 
had no doubt retired for the night. There 
was no other lodger on the premises, and, 
as I had my latch-key, I could come in at 
any hour of the day or night I pleased 
without disturbing any one. The house, 
then, was quite quiet, when all at once 
there came a slight sound outside my door. 
I recognised it at once, but took no notice 
at first, for my visitor was relating some 
of his recent experiences of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, from which he had but just 
returned. Bat when the faint sound I 
have just spoken of occurred, he stopped 
suddenly in the midat of a sentence I 
waited a second or two for him to 
continue. 

“You were saying!” I said, glancing at 


¢ him as I spoke. 


Good heavens! The change I saw in 
that man’s face frightened me! The im- 


7 passive, blasé expression was gone, and in 


its place I saw a look of ghastly, livid 


4 terror—of fear, unmistakeable and over- 


whelming. His hands clutched the arms 


} of his chair; his jaw had fallen like that 


of a dead man, and great drops of agony 
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4 felt that I had every reason to congratulate 
4 myself heartily on having fallen in with 
4 such an original and entertaining character. 
4 Certainly this was not what one would have 
4 expected from the expression of his face ; 
1 indeed in repose—and it generally was in 
4 repose—the countenance was a remarkably 
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stood upon his brow. I rose from my seat 
in haste, almost overtarning it. 

* Are you ill?” I asked, with anxiety, 
“ What is the matter? What can I do for 
you ? ”? 

Then, with an effort, and in a husky 
whisper, he answered: ‘Did you not 
hear it?” 

“Hear what?” Tasked. “Surely you 
do not mean——” 

‘It was like the sound of finger-nail 
on the panels of the door. There it is 
is again |” 

‘‘ Peay don’t let that alarm you,” I said, 
hardly able to keep myself from langhing 
outright. ‘‘There is nothing at all re 
markable or supernatural about it, as I can 
easily prove to you.” And crossing over 
to the door, I threw it open. ‘ Walk in, 
Peter,” I said ; “ for I suppose it is you." 

My invitation was promptly accepted, 
and a very fine tabby cat proved to be the 
disturber, and proceeded to rub his head 
against my legs, and generally expres, 
cat-fashion, his great satisfaction at being 
admitted. 

‘ Peter and I are great friends,” I con- 
tinued, introducing him. ‘He always 
comes up to pay me a visit some time in 
the course of the evening. He's rather 
late to-night, bat was probably engaged 
earlier, and that is the way he announce 
his presence—by scratching at the door. 
I'm sorry you——” I stopped. What 
was it I had been going to say? “I'm 
sorry you were alarmed”? That would 
scarcely do, so I changed it to: ‘ Perhaps 
you don’t like cate? I know some people 
have an extraordinary aversion to them. 
If eo, I'll send Peter away. He really has 
no business to be prowling about at ths 
time of night. Bat I’m afraid he is 4 
dissipated animal, and keops very bed 
hours.” 

By this time his face had resumed its 
former expression, with the exception of 
slight nervous twitching at one corner of 
the mouth, which was, however, 2 
concealed by his moustache, and perhaps 
he was a little more drab-coloured tha 
before, 

“No,” he replied, slowly, ‘I have no 
dislike for cats—rather the reverse; 
but——” He paused, and appeared to be 
searching in his mind for an explanation 
‘‘ The fact is, I’m nervous—highly nervous 
(You must be, indeed,” I thought 
myself.) ‘Really, it almost amounts tos 
disease with me at times.” 

‘Ah, that accounts for it,” I replied, 
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y thinking in my own mind that it did 
nothing of the sort. “ likely, too, 
that little scare we both had tonight had 
something to do with it.” 

“No doubt,” he answered, eagerly, ap- 
pearing to grasp the excuse I held out with 
avidity. ‘That had a good deal to do 
with it, you may be sure.’ 

I was not altogether sure of it, by an 
means, but stroked Peter’s glossy coat wi 
an air of conviction. 

After this we resumed the conversation 
where it had been so abruptly broken off ; 
bat, somehow or other, the interest seemed 
to have gone ont of it. Peter had uncon- 
sciously acted the part of a wet blanket, 
and I even forgot myself once so far as to 
yawn. My new friend took the hint and 
Tose 


“I must apologise for keeping you u 
so late, and indeed I have some say to so 
myself, and, unless I fall in with a cab, 
shall have to walk the entire distance.” 

Of course I assured him that I never 
went to bed before the small hours; but 
that if he must go—— And go he did; 
but not until he fad requested me to look 
him up some evening at the address he gave 
me; adding that the acquaintance had com- 
menced under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, and he did not think that it should 
be allowed to drop. I assented cordially 
to this remark, being of the same opinion 
myself ; the more so that there appeared 
to be the elements of something, which 
might turn out to be highly interesting, if 
properly developed, about this fresh and 
accidental acquaintance of mine. 

So he took his departure ; but it seemed 
to me thatas he passed Peter, who had estab- 
lished himself in front of the fire, and was 
paying some slight attention to his toilet, 
he, either by purpose or accident, be- 
stowed upon him a kick, and that of no 
inconsiderable force, jadging by the feline 
objurgation which followed. 

“‘ Never mind, Peter,” I said, addressing 
that intelligent animal—who had evidently 
made up his mind to pass the remainder of 
the night on my hearth-rug—after the 
visitor had departed. ‘You were only 
the scapegoat on this occasion. Perhaps 
some day we may find out the real reason 
for his strange behaviour. Nerves are all 
very well, but they won’t account for the 
look of downright, uncompromising terror 
that I saw on that man’s face, if ever 
I saw it on any face in my life. Yet, 
from what happened earlier in the evening, 
I should certainly have supposed him, of 





all men, to have been superior to anything 
of that sort. I wonder what it really 
meant? I should very much like to find 
out.” I took up the card that he had 
placed upon the corner of the mantelpiece. 
* Richard Warden, Esq., Mandeville Man- 


sions, W. <A good address) My new 
friend seems to somewhat of a swell. 


So much the better. I shall certainly 
look him up, as he requested me to do. 
So good night, Peter, and pleasant 
dreams.” 

CHAPTER II, 


Ir was with no ill-intention, but simply } 


owing to my naturally inquisitive dis- 
position, that I prosecuted a few cautious 
enquiries among my other friends and 
acquaintances concerning this man War- 


den. For it is really remarkable how | 


often among own circle you cap, if not 


actually meet with some one who is ac- f 
quainted with the individual concerning f 
whom you are making enquiries, at least | 


find a man who knows another man who 
knows him. This was just what hap- 
pened in this particular instance. An old 
friend of mine 


Richard Warden. I say, had been, ad- 
visedly, as the individual referred to had 


died a couple of years or so before, and his [ 


junior had thereupon succeeded him in 
poasession of a very fair estate, somewhere 
up in the North. This last is a very com- 
prehensive term, and covers a good deal 
of ground. I, not unnaturally, enquired 
as to the cause of his death—not that 
I suspected anything like foul play, 


though it is not easy to be sure of any- | 


thing, when there is only one life between 
you and a snug property, and—— 
However, I was relieved to hear that 
the relative in this instance unmistakeably 
owed his decease to a pure accident. It 
appeared that he had been drowned while 
skating on a lake in his own grounds. 
The ice had given way owing to a sudden 
thaw, and the water being very deep in 
that particular part, these two circum- 
stances helped to bring about the catas- 


trophe. There had been several other [| 


persons involved in the same accident, 
but this was the only case which proved 
fatal. very effort had been made at 


the time, on recovery of the body, to |. 


restore life, but without success, and the 


unfortunate map, being unmarried, was | 
consequently succeeded in the property 


another old friend, who } 
had once been on rather intimate terms | 
with the elder brother of this identical 
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by his only brother. Well, that was 
fair and square enough ; bat what seemed 
strange about the matter was the rofasal 
of the successor to reside on his estate, 
or to occupy the fine old house he had 
thus unexpectedly inherited. For about a 
month after the sad event just chronicled, 
he took up his residence there; then, 
without any explanation, he came up to 
{ London in great haste, and the next 
thing known was that the place was 
advertised to be let, and let it was to a 
retired sausage-maker, or something of 
that sort. 

“Perhaps he was hard up, and wanted 
4 the money ?” I suggested. 
| “That might have been the reason, of 
course,” was the reply. “Bat I never 
heard it given as one—in fact, the only 
explanation I ever did hear was a very 
ridiculous and a one—not worth 
repeating ; lally as it only came 
through the servants.” : 

** Nevertheless, I should like to hear it 
all the same—if it’s no secret?” 

“Qh, no, not at all,” replied the man 
who had given the previous information, 
and whose acquaintance— through our 
mutual friend—I had made for this ve 
p “ Bat they said—I know you’ 
] in aT he complained of noises— 
{ little trifling sounds, which seemed to 

aggravate him beyond endurance — like 
4 some one tapping at the door, or scratch- 
ing at the wainscot. Ridiculous, wasn’t 
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q it?” 


Con to my informant’s tation 

‘And did any one else hear them?” I 
asked. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” he exclaimed, 
in tones of disgust. ‘ After all, you know, 
it couldn’t have been anything but the 
mice in the wood-work. You know what 
those old country houses are. Bosh! that 
couldn’t have been the reason! Besides, 
I tell you,” with a sudden access of ex- 
i citement, “I’ve seen the man in the 
hunting-field, and there isn’t a bolder or 
more reckless rider anywhere. And is 
it likely,” with much feeling, ‘that a 
fellow who will take anything that comes 
in his way, would let himself be driven 
out of his own house by something 
scratching? They might scratch the 
place down before I’d budge!” 

I said nothing in reply to this, but I 
thought the more. 


I was right in supposing that Mandeville 


Mansions, W., was an aristocratic address ; 
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indeed, they turned out to be a very im- 
posing block of buildings in one of the 
best thoroughfares ; and, what was more, 
the flat occupied by my new acquaintance 
was on the first floor. Consequently the 
rental must have been a small fortune— 
evidently there was no lack of money 
here—and yet you would have 

that any man would prefer his own 
ancestral home to the most luxurious of 
lodgings to be met with anywhere ! 

It was about half-past eight in the 
evening when I called on him, about a 
fortnight after our first memorable en- 
counter. I was admitted by a discreet 
middle-aged manservant, who informed 
mé upon enquiry that his master was at 
home; and, what was more, the latter 
certainly seemed, in his emotionless manner, 
glad to see me. As I sat opposite to him 
and noticed the colourless sphinx-like 
cast of his countenance, it seemed almost 
impossible to imagine it otherwise, still 
less, as I had myself seen it, convulsed 
with a speechless horror ! Could I have been 
mistaken, and could the expression have 
been due, as I had at firat supposed, to 
intense physical pain—some spasm of the 
heart which had caused that terrible look t 
While as to the report I had heard about 
him, though it certainly seemed to agree 
with my own experience, what reliance 
could be placed upon servante’ tales ? 

As it grew later, the wind began to rise 

‘‘ We shall have a storm to-night,” I said, 
after a pause in the conversation, during 
which my host seemed to be ini 
his ears after some faint sound which 
came from the outside He made no 
reply. ‘I rather enjoy a good hurricane 
myself,” I continued, “so long as I'm 
under cover and - 

“Hush!” he said, stopping me in the 
middle of my sentence. 

There was a faint tapping at one of the 
windows. It grew louder and more per- 
sistent, and seemed to say: “‘ Let me in— 
let me in. I will come in!” I should have 
thought nothing of it at any other time; 
but with that absurd story in my mind 
Pshaw ! my nerves were getting as bad as 
the other man’s, who, after a moment’ 
hesitation and intense silence, d 
which every sense seemed to be absor 
in the offort of listening, suddenly rose 
from his seat, and, crossing the floor, 
threw up the lower sash of the window, 
and stared out into the darkness. A trail 
of variegated ivy, which was trained on 
wire frames round each window, had be- 
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come loose, and was driven by the wind 
againet the glass, He broke it off, and 
returning with it in his hand, flung it upon 
the red-hot coals, where it curled and 


writhed and crackled until it was con- |’ 
sumed 


I began to think there was some 
foundation after all in those ramours, 

‘“‘No doubt you think me very fidgety,” 
he explained, with a short, hard laugh, as 
he wiped his damp forehead—yet it was 
anything but a warm evening—" but I 


can’t endure these little interruptions. | f 


They affect me very strangely.” And he 
gave me a quick, stealthy glance, which 
seemed to ask, ‘Does my explanation 
satiafy you?” 

I nodded my head. “Just so,” I an- 
swered, gravely ; ““Pve felt the same thing 
myself, though I’m not much troubled with 
nerves as 8 rule,” 
tai was angther pause after this— 


‘I knew a man once,” he staring 
at the fire, “ who one night, as he sat alone, 
q heard something tapping at the window— 
q just as we did a moment -At first he 
took no notice, he thought it was only 
the branch of a tree outside. But at last 
the sound was so persistent that it 
to weary him, so he, too, went to the 
window and looked out.” 

He made a long pause here. There 
flected across my mind a wild thought: 
Was this really some one else’s story he 
was telling me, or was it his own ! 

*‘ And did your friend see an ae | 
asked, with an affectation of indifference. 

‘* He saw a face pressed close against the 
window-pane. A dead, white face which 
he had last seen in its coffin, only now the 
eyes were wide open and looking at him.” 

The low, monotonous tone in which he 
related this ghastly incident so impressed 
# me, that I could scarcely refrain from 


ee Toe recognised the face?” I 
“Then he © face 
asked, involuntarily sinking my voice. 


“Tt was his”—did he really hesitate 
before he uttered the next word, or did I 
only imagine it !—" his father’s, who had 
died the year before under rather strange 
circumstances.” 

I should have liked to have asked what 
those circumstances were. Perhaps he had 
been drowned ! 


“And what did your friend do?” was 
the question I substituted. 

“Oh,” with a yawn and a shrug of the 
shoulders, as though dismissing the subject, 
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“he went mad, or shot himself—I’m not 
quite sure which.” 

“A. guilty conscience, I suppose,” I 
ventured to remark, 
“Something of the sort. Shall we turn 
the subject? It is not a very vey one.” 

“By all means,” I replied, with pre- 
tended alacrity. Then it could not have 
been his own story, after all ; and yet—— 
I should have preferred to continue the 
conversation in the same channel; for the 
subject, though grim and improbable, 
ascinated 


me, 
It was a wild night, and, as I took 
my way home, it was with some difficulty 
that I succeeded in turning the different 
street corners, round which the wind 
seemed to lie in wait for me. Bat I 
trudged on, with my head down, and took 
little heed of its boisterous attentions, for 
I was too much occupied with my own 
reflections to be susceptible to outward 
influences, 
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A STORY IN TWELVE OHAPTERS. 
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—— are 
CHAPTER IV. 


“INDEED, Miss Arbuthnot, it is not that 
I am unwilling to lend you any horse in 
my stables. Need I say so? It is simpl 
that Ido not consider Queen Bess a safe 
mount for a lady.” 

‘That is all very well, Mr. Stewart- 
Carr,” was the laughing answer. ‘I don't 
believe you though. The truth is that you 
think I am not horsewoman enough to be 
allowed your best mare,” | 

Mr. Stewart-Carr’s expected guests—six 
in number—had all duly arrived at the 
Castle on the evening before. They 
were at this moment all assembled in the 
breakfast-room, which was a larger, more 
imposing room than the library, where Mr. 
Stewart-Carr had taken his solitary break- 
fast the morning before on his first arrival. 
It was hung with a rather dark old 
tapestry at each end ; but the gloom of this 
had been successfully counteracted by the 
paintings which covered the oak-wainscoted 
walls on each side. They were excellently 
hung, and all by the best painters of the 
day; Mr. Stewart-Carrwas a connoisseur in 
pictures, The table was covered with the 
ordinary appliances of a . well-appointed 
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breakfast-table. This table was so well 
appointed that not even the disarrange- 
ment consequent upon the end of a meal 
could entirely destroy the first effect; and 
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it was decidedly disarranged, for the hour’ 


was eleven and breakfast was just over. 

The girl who spoke was leaning up against 
the frame of the large bow-window which 
overlooked the park, and made a cheerful 
break in the heavy tapestry at the upper 
end of the room. 

She was a very pretty girl of three- 
and-twenty, with fair, curly hair fas- 
tened in the most modern style at the 
back of her small head, fresh colouring, 
bright brown eyes, and a rosy, mobile 
mouth. She was dressed faultlessly, if 
complete compliance with fashion consti- 
tutes faultlessness, in a close-fitting tweed 
frock; and she wore one or two very 
handsome rings on her well-shaped, small 
hand. Miss Grace Arbuthnot was rich, 
and she was to be richer some day, being 
sole heiress of her mother’s large 
fortune. 

She smiled defiantly at Mr. Stewart-Carr 
when she had done speaking, and the smile 
showed a pretty row of white, even teeth. 

‘‘You know that is really it,” she re- 
peated. Before Mr. Stewart-Carr could 
find the words he wanted, she turned 
round with a quick, unexpected gesture. 
She turned towards a young man who 
was standing beside her. He was a very 
good-looking young man, of eight or nine- 
and-twenty, tal], and very upright, with a 
simple, honest face, rather clouded at 
present; and he possessed that air of 
quick precision about him which seems 
inseparable from military life and training. 
He held a newspaper in his hand; bat 
he appeared to be taking a very cursory 
interest in its contents, and a close ob- 
server might, indeed, have detected the 
fact that the advertisement sheet was 
outside. He looked up instantly, with a 
slight lifting of the cloud on his brow, as 
Mises Arbuthnot turned round. 

“ Captain Carnforth,” she cried, ‘' come 
here and bear testimony to my horse- 
womansbip.” 

; ep reay had finished a efrseer 
eh ro @ newspaper and join 
Miss Arbuthnot and his host. 

‘Is ‘horsowomanship’ the right word?” 
she said to Mr. Stewart-Carr, smiling. 
“I'm not sure if it is; but, anyway, 
Captain Carnforth knows I can ride,” 

‘“‘ Awfully well,” put in the young man, 
enthusiastically. 
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“I am aware of Miss Arbuthnot's 
powers,” said Mr. Stewart-Carr to him, 
with a smile that took away from the 
stiffness of his words. ‘I have every 
confidence in them. I saw you ride in 
Paris, remember,” he added to Miss 
Arbuthnot. 

“Oh, yes; so you did! Well, that 
was a horrid, hard-mouthed brute, and 
vicious besides, as you saw. If I could 
manage him all right, indeed you might 
trust me with Queen Bess.” 

Tt is Qaeen Bess I do not trust,” said 
her master. 

“T know she'll behave like an angel 
with me,” said Miss Arbuthnot; and as 
Mr. Stewart-Carr smiled at her energetic 
assertions she turned to Captain Carnforth. 
*Can’t you say something more to support 
met” she said. “I’m dying to mount her.” 

Grace Arbuthnot was what unkind 
critics frequently called “a very horsey 
girl.” Bat the unkindness in the comment 
was quite undeserved. Grace took an 
intense interest in horses. She under- 
stood them very well, and she loved them 
as enthusiastically as a woman does when 
she cares about them at all If she was 
a little apt to introduce into her con- 
versation scraps of “horsey” talk 
racing information, it was from no other 
reason but that her very simple keen 
interest in everything connected with 
horses made her often forget that it was not 
shared to the same extent by every one ; 
and also that there was a prejudice against 
the expression of it by women. She was 
not in the least what is known as a “fast” 
girl; she was thoroughly good-natured and 
womanly at heart. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr was the possessor of 
a very fine stud, and after dinner on the 
evening before she had insisted on in- 
specting them all under his auspices, and 
had set her heart on riding the animal in 
question, a beautiful, fiery bay mare. | 

‘You will lend her to me?” she added 
to Mr. Stewart-Carr, dropping her defiant 
manner, and relapsing into a pretty plead- | 
ing one, that made her very attractive. 
 Please——” 

‘‘No,” he said, firmly. “I am grieved 
beyond words to seem so rude to a lady, 
but I do really consider her a dangerous 
are I could not think of your mount 
ing her.” 

Se And I could not think of doing without | 
her,” she said, resuming her former manner, 
with a saucy smile at him “It is 
awkward, isn’t it” 
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“Surely, Miss Arbuthnot, it would be 
madness to run risks.” Captain Carnforth 
had been listening to the conversation 
for the last few moments in silence, his 
ingenuous countenance undergoing several 

meanwhile. The last expressed 
consternation, and he endeavoured forth- 
with to clothe this sensation in the afore- 
said tentative words. 

“ Riaks !” she said, lightly. ‘‘ What I’m 
trying so hard to prove is that there are 
no risks. I——” Bat she was inter- 


ae 

he other four guests had divided, on 
rising from the table, into couples. One 
consisted of two elderly ladies, who had 
instantly engaged in a flowing conversa- 
tion ; the other of a lady who would have 
deacribed herself as young, and a middle- 

map, with a sensible face. 

One of the elderly ladies suddenly broke 
off in the conversation. ‘‘Pray forgive 
me, dear Mrs. Kenyon,” she said, ‘I 
must speak to my daughter for a moment.” 
And it was her descent on the little group 
in the window that cut short Miss 
Arbuthnot’s words. 

‘My dear Mr. Stewart-Carr,” she began 
emphatically and breathlessly—she was 
rather stout and the slightest exertion made 
her tones spasmodic—“ I surely heard you 
say something of a dangerous horse. Let 
me beg you not to listen to Grace if she 
wishes to ride it. She is so terribly rash |” 
Mrs. Arbuthnot cast a regretful look at 
her daughter as she spoke. 

Bat the girl disregarded her mother’s 
look ; for all she did was to turn a sunny, 
smiling face upon her. ‘' You don’s ride, 
dear mother!” she said, laughing. ‘' You 
are no jadge in this case of the perils of 
the way!” 

‘‘T trust you, Mr. Stewart-Carr,” Mrs. 
Arbuthnot continued, looking at him. 

‘Indeed, Mra.. Arbuthnot, you may,” 
Mr. Stewart-Carr said emphatically, and, as 


he spoke, his eyes reated on the pretty, | personal 
1 “littl ran” on the Continent at Easter, 


pouting face with a lingering glance. 

‘TI don’t mind any of you!” Grace 
Arbuthnot cried, defiantly. ‘ Mr. Stewart- 
Carr, you are very unkind. I must ride 
her, and”—with a saucy look at him— 
‘6T shall.” 

Captain Carnforth gave a dismayed look 
at her, and seemed to endeavour to frame 
® new remonstrance. Bat whatever it 
might have been, it was unsaid. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot began a long series of remarks 
on rashness, recklessness, and thoughtless- 
ness, which in themselves would have 
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crushed any well-meant efforts on Captain 
Carnforth’s part even if they had not been 
delivered, as they were, with a somewhat 
pointed disregard of his presence in the | 


group. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot meant the disregard to } 
be pointed. If she had not beeu a very | 
well-bred woman, she would cheerfully f 
have turned her back on Captain Carn- |. 
forth. He was one of the trials of her 
existence at present, 

Mrs. Arbuthnot was a good-natured, } 
good-hearted woman of about fifty. With- 
out possessing any obtrusive match-making [- 
characteristics, she was reasonably anxious, |. 
as is every mother, probably, to eee her 
daughter well and comfortably married. 
With this end in view, she entertained 
largely in town, and did her daty abun- 
dantly as a chaperone in the season, made 
up large house parties in their house in 
Scotland in the autumn, and, whenever it 
was possible, pursued with Grace a round 
coe visite. o wished Grace | 

ave the opportunity of making an 
impartial choice,” she taid : and as far as 
impartiality went, Grace had more than 
met her mother’s views. She had die- 
tinguished no one whatever by her appro- 
bation, saying, as a general description of 
her sentiments on the subject, that she 
preferred horses to men, as being more 
interesting. This was all very well at first. 
But this year was Grace's third season, and 
Mra. Arbuthnot began to get anxious. It 
would be terrible to have Grace spoken of 
as being “ passdée,” or to have the interest 
in her which had been created by her mix- 
ture of frank unconventionality and sweet 
temper flag and disappear, as it too often 
did in the case of girls who had been too 
long in the social arena’ So she deter. 
mined that Grace must be married without 
delay—if possible, this year. 

During the course of what Mrs, Arbuth- 
not, with a great inappropriateness from a 
point of view, described as a 


they had met Mr. Stewart-Carr. He had 
struck her at once as in every way very | 
eligible, and she had taken a great liking 
to him personally. He had also been de- 
cidedly impressed by Grace, and it was 
with some effusion that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
had accepted his invitation to spend a 
fortnight at Moreford in Jaly. 

Since then Grace had, in some theatricals 
in town, made Captain Carnforth’s ac- 
quaintance, They had the love of horses 
in common, and he appeared to interest 
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Grace more than any man had done yet, 
and they had improved the acquaintance, 
to Mrs. Arbuthnot's inexpressible annoy- 
ance, rapidly. 

Knowing Grace's independent nature, 
she wisely forbore to remonstrate with 
her daughter; but she promoted strenu- 
ously everything that could recall Mr, 
= 
every eo e in the way er 
meeting Captain Carnforth. 

Her intense vexation, therefore, when 
she discovered that Captain Carnforth 
also knew Mr. Stewart-Oarr, and was 
J also to be a guest at Moreford, may be 


ed. 

ower nothing could be done to pre- 
vent it; and she thought it would be 
sho: hted to back out of the invitation 
4 when she was so very anxious to instal 
| Grace some day as mistress of Moreford 
Castle. And also, she said to herself, that, 
after all, it was strange if she could not 
{ manage Grace. So she arrived at More- 
ford with a firm determination to ignore 
Captain Carnforth, and unobtrusively to 
throw Grace and Mr. Stewart-Oarr as 
much together as she could. 

She would on no account have inter- 
fered with a plan such as this, for riding, 
which would certainly throw them to- 
gether, but that her motherly anxiety 
was really stronger than her diplomacy. 
| She was very truly fond of her only 
child, and it was with real relief that 
she heard Mr. Stewart-Carr say, in 
answer to Grace's last defiant assertion 


about ri Queen Bess : 
Never Mive Arbuthnot, if I can pre- 


vent it!” 
He had far too pleasant an expreesion 
on his face for her to be in the least hurt 
by the firm tone; and she smiled at him 
4 as he continued : 
| “Shall we leave argument for the 
present? I have a plan of my own I 
want to propose. Dare!” he called: to 
the middle-aged man, “will you ask Mrs. 
Kenyon and Miss Neville to come here! 
And come here yourself, will you?! I 
thought,” he went on after a slight pause 
during which the other three guests had 
joined them, “if you thought it a good idea, 
that wo might drive this afternoon to 
Beaumont Priory. There are some won- 
derful old ruins there, Iam told. I don’t 
know them myself; but I believe they're 
well worth seeing. And I would tell 
them to put a ham in the carriage, 
and we might have oon tea there. 


or ‘ 
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‘‘ Tt’s an awfully good idea!” cried Grace 
Arbuthnot, enthusiastically, before any one 
else could speak. 

She was echoed by Miss Neville, who 
expressed hereelf, & person of ad- 
jectival and adverbial conversation, to 
the effect that it would be “charmingly 
delightfal” Every one else having 
sented, Mr. Stewart-Carr to start 
at two o'clock, and was moving towards 
the bell to ring and order the carriage, 
when the door was opened, and a footman 
entered. He came up to his master, and said: 

‘© Miss Maidment wishes to seo you, air. 
She told me that she came by appoint. 
ment, sir.” 

Mr. Stewart-Oarr pulled out his watch 
_ “Twelve,” he said, regretfully. “So it 
is, I am so sorry,” he said to tho litte 
group, ‘but I have a business 
ment with my this morning.” 

‘Do. you go in for the employment of 
women, Stewart-Oarr ?” asked the middle 
aged man, with a smile. 

“Women! No! What do you mea, 
Dare?” 

‘‘The man announced Miss Maidment,’ 
was the reply. 

‘* Miss Maidment ! Fenton's an ass! He 
meant Mr. Maidment, of course. Dare,” 
he went on, “take care of the ladies for 
an hour for me, See that no one is dall, 
will you, including yourself?” he ended, 
with a little laugh, as he opened the 
breakfast-room door. He closed it again 
behind him and crossed the hall, and went 
along a passage towards the library i 
some wonder. “ Miss Maidment!” he 


said to himself with a smile, ‘* What aa 
idiot Fenton must be! I knew he hadn't 


a brains,” 

e opened the heavy library door, 
thinking confusedly at one and the sams 
time of his servant's atupidity and of the 
books he was to arr nee 

“Good morning, dment,” he began, 
cheerily ; then raised his eyes and stopped 
abruptly. 

Sitting ‘in a heavy oak chair by ths 
window, with two large books in her arms, 
was Catherine Maidment. She rose as he 
came up to her. 

“T am sorry my brother is not able 
keep his appointment,” she before 
Mr. Stewart-Oarr could speak. “He s— 
ill this morning, and I have come to take 
his place, if you will allow me to do s0.” 

atherine Maidment was very 
Her eyes were heavy, and her lips more 
set than usual, 








though of course 


‘moving as 
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Mr, Stewart-Carr looked at her without 
answering for a minute, He was so taken 
by surprise that he could not collect his 

eas, or grasp sufficiently what she had said 
to answer it coherently. He said in the 
meantime, courteously : 

‘© Please do not stand, Miss Maidment.” 
Then, seizing the one idea that was 
clearest, he continued: “I am sorry Mr. 
Maidment is ill—very sorry. Possibly 
our long, hot walk yesterday tired him.” 

*T do not think so, but I am not sure,” 
Catherine answered. ‘He is subject to 
very bad headaches, and he is suffering 
from one this morning.” 

“ Ah! then of course it is the sun, I 
am really very sorry. 

oi Will you let me go through the books 
with you?” pursued Catherine. ‘I think 
I know all that he would wish to say; 
and he would be very glad to have it 
done.” 

“Qo through the books with me!” 
echoed Mr. Stewart-Carr, forgetting his 
courtesy for a minute in his surprise at 
the idea. 

“If you please,” continued Catherine, 
e spoke towards the table, as 
if to lay the heavy books upon it, 

* Allow me,” said Mr. Stewart-Carr, 
taking them from her. “I beg your 
pardon for not taking them sooner.’ 

*T hope I am not late,” said Catherine, 
looking at him as he hesitated and did not 


open them. 

‘* Certainly not,” he replied. ‘ The ap- 
pointment I made with your brother was 
for twelve o'clock, and it is only just that 
now. But do you really wish to go through 
them ?” he said, looking at her. “Because, 
I should be glad to get 
through them, and I hardly know when I 
may have another hour, they could wait ; 
for I do not really like to trouble you, 
Miss Maidment.” 

“Tt is no trouble,” she said, simply. 
“May we begin?” 

He looked at her once more, and coming 
to the conclusion that she was quite in 
earnest, drew two chairs to the library 
table, 

‘‘T am at your service,” he said, 

Catherine sat down, drew the books 
nearer to her, and opened the largest. 

“ This,” she said, “is the s of 
accounts for the three years aince your last 
visit here. The other is the record of the 
work done on the estate, and the exact ex- 
aepoe geo cost, My brother said he 
told you of his plan for keeping these, 
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the accounts first ?” 


“Tf you please,” he said. Mr. Stewart- 
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| 
| 


Carr expressed no more surprise; he felt . 


no more astonishment, The curious 

position in which he found himself seemed 

to have become suddenly perfectly natural ; 

he seemed to catch from the woman beside 

him saa quiet, matter-of-fact way of re- 
ing it, 


She began at the first page, and showed | 


him, month by month and year by year, 
every item entered clearly and methodi- 
cally, every balance correct; and every 
moment he 
him feel more accustomed to the situation, 
and more completely at ease in it. When 
he realised the fact that many of the entries 
were made in a neat, small handwriting, 
which he knew was not Frank Maidment’s, 
he seemed to know instantly whose it was. 
And when she said, quickly, as she first 
turned a page on which it was, ‘I have, 
ou will see, copied in some entries for my 
er,” her words came to him only as 

an expected confirmation. 

After half an hour’s minute examination 
eee ea ae after the 

entry, as acq an rovin 
of the whole, and Catherine opened eke 
other book. 

“These are the improvements my 
brother has attempted on the estate,” 
she said. “I believe he has written to 
you, though, and obtained your separate 
sanction to each of them.” 

*' He has, certainly,” replied Mn Stewart- 
Oarr. And, as he spoke, a recollection 
came over him of various letters he had 
during the past three years received in 
Paris, Vienna, Florence, and many other 
places ; letters which he had read and 
answered, though generally assentingly, 
rather cursorily, The curious contrast 
between the surroundings in which 
he had written those answers, and the 
surroundings in which he was now to 
criticise their results, struck him suddenly. 
He could not help g once more 
at the woman beside him. She was 
apparently not in the least aware of 
his look; her head was bent over the 
book, and her grey eyes were intent upon 
it. 

‘‘The first is the road you had made 
from the Far Lane to the village,” she 
said. She raised her head as he turned 
his to look at the entry. ‘I cannot tell 
you what a blessing it has been to the 
people out there. The children from the 


spent in the inspection made | 
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Lane never came to school in winter and 
always gave the impassable fields as an 
excuse, and the women, too, could very 
rarely reach Moreford. But thenew road 
has changed all that.” 


It does not seem to have been a very 


expensive improvement,” he said, looking 
at the balanced account of the expenditure, 

“No,” she said, eagerly, ‘“I—my 
brother thought it would be well to get 
it done while they were making the new 
bit of high-road at Molton Cross, and so 
procure the materials more easily and 
cheaply.” : 

It was very thoughtful of Mr. Maid- 
ment,” 

Catherine turned over the page that 
contained the account of the road-making 
in question, and proceeded to enter upon 
the records of several smaller works, the 
drainage of fields, the erection of new 
farm buildings, and so forth, all equally 
carefully detailed. 

“This,” sho said, a quarter of an hour 
or so later, “this is the account of the 
cottages you had built inatead of those 
wretched thatched ones on the edge of the 
common. The people—well, you cannot 
realise what it done for them,” she 
aaid, excitedly. ‘I have always been glad 
that I—my brother——” She broke off 
suddenly, and for the first time during the 
interview showed a little confusion; bat 
recovering herself instantly, ‘It. is the 
most excellent work that could have been 
done,” she ended, quietly. ; 

“You take a great interast in the 
estate, Mies Maidment,” he said, looking 
at her with some curiosity. ; 

‘‘T am interested,” she answered, quietly. 
“My brother has, of course, mentioned 
these plans to me, and I have watched the 

ing out of them with great interest. 
I like the people, and care for their welfare.’ 

“You are not a Socialist, I trast,” he 
said, laughing. ‘ You are introducing no 
democratic principles in this unsophisti- 
cated spot,” ; 

“Indeed, I am not,” she said, with a 
certain subdued dignity, which somehow 
prevented Mr. Stewart-Oarr from con- 
tinuing, as he had intended, in the same 
light manner. 

‘‘T need not ask you that, when I see 
the care that Mr. Maidment takes of my 
interests,” he said, very courteously. 

“T am glad you think so,” said she, 
simply ; and they pursued the inspection 
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of the book, which was nearly ended, in 
silence, only broken by short, n 
comments from Mr. Stewart-Carr, and the 
briefest of explanations from Catherine. 

She rose when it was over, and pre 
pared to take the books. 

You will wish to keep them yourself 
though ?” she said, suddenly. 

‘No; I should wish Mr. Maidment to 
keep them. Whether I am at home or 
not at home, they could be in no better 
keeping, I am assured. Please tell him a 
And also tell him I greatly t to hear 
of his indisposition. Bu‘ I send them 
to the White House; I could not think of 
your taking them.” 

“Tt would be no trouble,” sho sid, 
simply. 

“T cannot ellow it,” he said, decisively, 
‘And now, Miss Mafdment, let me thik 
you greatly for taking all this trouble upca 
yourself. Accept my congratulations, too, 
on your brother's most excellent financial 
management. [ shall hope to convey then 
to him in person very soon.” 

Catherine’s pale face flashed all at car 
a sudden deep red. But Mr. Stewart-Cir 
did not see it; he was opening the door, 
towards which Catherine had moved, and 
when he looked round it had faded again. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

*T will let you out,” he answered ; an 
he led the way along the passage, and out 
into the hall. As they crossed the hall t 
the front door, Grace Arbuthnot was coming 
rapidly down the large staircase. 
stopped short until Catherine had 
across the hall and out of the door. 


Sha | 


| 
f 


as she bowed to Mr. Stewart-Oarr, snd | 


turned away down the drive, Miss Arbutt- 
not ran down the remaining steps. 

*¢ Who is your nice-loo caller?” she 
said, abruptly, to Mr. Stewart-Carr. “She 
isn’t half bad-looking, and her frock is‘ 
half bad, either.” oe 

‘My agent's sister, who brought me 4 
message from him,” he said, a little shortly. 
Then, as if conscious that he had bee 
abrupt, he added, in his ordinary, pleassat 
tone: ‘Won't you come for a stroll in 
the grounds? Taere’s a quarter of an how 
before lunch, and I see you have you 
hat on.” 

Grace Arbuthnot accepted the invitation, 
and to the infinite delight of Mra, Arbatt- 
not, who happened to see them from the 
drawing-room window, the two walked 0 
to the sunny lawn together. 


Be a re 
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CHAPTER IV. A VILLA AT LONGHAM., 


It does not take an hour by rail from 
London to reach Longham, where the 
pretty country and the little villa resi- 
dences make one almost forget how short 
& space of time separates one from the 
great, bustling metropolis. 

The villas and residences had been built 
by alow degrees, so there was a pleasing 
variety about them, as well as a pleasing 
irregularity as to their size and shape. 

The land had been sold in lots; and 
many of these lots had been bought by 
retired Londoners, who, having made 
their fortune in trades more or less 
genteel, had then settled down to enjoy 
the fruit of hard toil in what they called 
a rural district. Besides these grand, 
“desirable residences,” there was a good 
sprinkling of smaller villas, most of them 
semi-detached, and owning minute patches 
of ground called by the agents ‘ elegant 
gardens,” These were sometimes divided 
from each other by substantial walls, which 


_ shut out both air and sunshine, but made 


the villas strictly private. Others had but 
a light fence acting as a wall of separa- 
tion. In the last cases the semi-detached 
families made it a point of honour never to 
have parties on the same day—this private 


information generally coming through the 
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servants. They would not even take the 
air at the same time, and they tried to 
carry out the principle of the old-fashioned 
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toy weather-glass, where the lady and 
gentleman never appear in company. 

Longham had, like all other country 
places where a population strictly genteel 
has grown up by degrees, a very decided 
code about its social circ’es. On the whole 
the rich usually fared the worst, for they 
had made their money in a more profitable, 
though less genteel manner than the poorer 
and sometimes more genteel settlers. To 
have made your money by meat, was to be 
in a very low position at Longham; even 
though the butcher's mansion, which rose 
large and stately in its own grounds, was 
infinitely superior to most of the Longham 
residences, Gin, on the other hand, was 
a very aristocratic commodity, though 
happily, as a commodity, it was less 
generally used than meat, The gin dis- 
tiller’s residence was less gorgeous than 
that of the retired butcher, but more 
appreciated by the neighbours ; it was a 
first-class house, and was visited by the 
very best inhabitants at Longham. 

Again, all kinds of offite work gave 
a certain standing to those who were thus 
employed ; for Longham did not enquire 
what special paper work was done, and 
would have been surprised, and even 
shocked, to hear that some of those who 
were among the most esteemed, and in the 
first list of “our visiting friends,” were by 
no means to be highly respected in London. 
These office gentlemen had al] of them 
first-class season tickets; all wore irre- 
proachable coats; and could all speak 
English without shocking over-sensitive 
ears. 

Bat the special interest of Longham was 
centred in its female population, that is the 
wives and daughters of all these various 
gentlemen ; they could not go off to London 
every morning, but they found plenty of 
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work, during the afternoon, in deciding 
the difficult question of their various 
positions. To solve these questions there 
was a special tribunal at Longham, con- 
sisting of five or six ladies—real ladies, 
with real pedigrees, and quite, quite real 
ancestry. If this court, after mature 
consideration, thought it advisable to 
include a new-comer into their set, then 
the way was easy, plain, and pleasant for 
her; but if not, then Mrs. Dash had to 
o through a series of troubles ; she had to 
many petty insults, and she and every 
one knew that it would take her years 
to work her way into the charmed circle 
of good society. That is to say, of 
course, if her courage and perseverance 
did not fail her in the meantime, or if her 
inclination and ambition did not die a 
natural death when confronted with in- 
numerable difficulties, In one or two cases 
the judgement of the tribunal—not at all 
a secret one, by the way, as every one 
knew perfectly the names of those real 
ladies—had been reversed, not because the 
culprit had worked harder than others in 
the same situation, or had borne more 
snubs; but because, either some strong 
personal merit had been discovered in her, 
or some aristocratic connexion, before 
totally unsuspected, had come suddenly to 
light. In this case the sad past and the 
silent rebukes were amply compensated for. 
Mrs, Dash at once found herself in the 
midst of a nest of warm friends, who never 
mentioned the time when she had lived 
under a cloud; but received her in a 
courteous, ladylike manner, which had all 
the appearance of belonging to devout 
Christians, 

We have come to ise that there 
must be sets and differences of rank; that 
there must be social jealousies and social 
triumphs in this evil world of ours, Long- 
ham was not worse than other places in 
declaring plainly that all men are not 
and cannot be brothers, and that all 
women are not sisters. The “We don’t 
visit them” implied to Longham people 
no lack of Christianity; nor did they 
pretend to unravel the mystery of 
social position. If one less particular 
matron ever humbly suggested to her 
daughters, ‘I don’t see, my dears, why we 
ahould be so very select,” she was silenced 
by the sensible answer : 

“One must be particular in places like 

m, One must know something of the 
people one associates with; they might turn 
out to be very undesirable acquaintances,” 
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Without venturing to solve the social 
problem, we will turn into a semi-detached 
villa, where lived one of the tribunal, and 
therefore a real lady. She was a widov, 
who had years ago come to Longham, 
keeping up her position on very small 
means, and bringing up her family in th 
way she thought they should be brought 
up. Her husband had been in the army, 
but had died just after the birth of he 
fourth child, leaving her to cope with the 
world, and to educate her family on thy 
sum which richer people call “next t 
nothing.” 


Ellen Gordon was not at all daunted by | | 


difficulties, She had plenty of spirit, and 
excellent health. Though she had beens 
poor clergyman’s daughter, she had coms 
from a good family, and her husband, 
Captain Gordon, was also of a good stock. 
Being a younger son, the Captain wu 
without much private fortune. Why Ella 
Douglas had married a poor man ha 
always been the wonder of her friend; 
they would have imagined, said they, tht, 


being pretty and attractive, she would! | 


have made a good match. She was o# 
tainly ambitious, but nevertheless ahe bad 
married the poor Captain; had proved 
herself a good wife, and did not bemou 
herself unduly when he left her for a betta 
world with little money to make her ad 
meet in this. 

Her character, however, was not altered 
by the fact of widowhood. She was sil 
ambitious ; still proud; still courageu 
and managing. Every one said she wa 
an excellent mother, and her own relatioa 
helped her as much as they could. He 
boy, the apple of her eye, was put 
a good preparatory school, and, being 
clever, he een t on the foundation 
of one of the public schools. If he had ni 
done so, Mrs.-Gordon would have lived « 
bread and water rather than not bring 
up her son as a gentloman, with all the 
advantages which other gentlemen's sot 
received. As to her three daughters, & 
knew well how to give them the necesssly 
advantages at the least possible cost, All 
three were good-looking ; the two youngest 
were even more than pretty, whilst 
eldest, oo h not or to her sisters, had 
a besntifal figure, and was very gracefil. 

From childhood their mother had teagt! 
them that self-help must be their mots 
If they wished to look well-dressed, they 
must learn to make their own clothes, for it 
was utterly impossible for her to pay dret- 
makers’ bills for the three Miss Gordoxs. 
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If they wished to be thought sgreeable, 
they must get over all awkward shyness, 
and they must not indulge in repartee, or 
in un-ladylike tastes, such as a liking for 
women’s rights, lady doctors, house- 
decorators, or conveyancers, 
On the other hand music, singing, and 
dancing were all elegant accomplishments, 
when performed in d ladylike manner. 
There muat be no professional tendency 
in the singing—though there was no 
harm in playing the pianoforte as well as 
was possible ; above all, there must be no 
vulgar flirting. 
| The three Tiss Gordons had well repaid 
their mother’s care and thought for them. 
The eldest, naturally, was more her 
mother’s confidant than her younger sisters ; 
bat otherwise they all lived happily to- 
gether, and all, at present, agreed in their 
ideas of life and people. Nor was real 
affection wanting. ‘ Dear mother” was 
the oracle of all her daughters; none of 
them grudged any labour for her. The 
eldest, Frances, made all her mother’s 
elegant caps, which visitors fancied were 
bought in Regent Street; Minnie, the 
second, saw that “dear mother’s dresses” 
of than any ot whilst 

ee, the youngest, pri erself upon 
the fact that-even Mrs Leigh, the gin 
distiller’s wife, did not sit in a prettier 
or better arranged drawing-room than their 
own mother. 

“TI have brought up my girls,” Mrs. 
Gordon said, sometimes, to her most in 
mate friends, ‘‘to have no expectations 
from any one. They could all three be 
equally happy with a poor man as with a 
rich one; and if I must some day part 
with them ”—she sincerely ho they 
would all marry, and that as soon as pos- 
| sible—'T shall feel happy about them.” 

The intimate friends said in a chorus 
that never before had daughters been 

blessed with such an excellent mother. 

But though to outaiders the Gordon 
family was admired—not to say envied— 

by many, yet it must be owned that poverty 
had often made itself felt in a very dis- 
agreeable manner to the four ladies. It was 
very sad not to be able to afford more than 
two servants, and these not the most ex- 


—— 





pensive of their order; it was also very | three 


humilfating to have so many fewer dresses 
than the Miss Leighs ; and the struggle to 
keep aes entailed a vast amount 
of manual labour. Their stock of jewellery 
was small, and was shared amongst them till 
they sometimes feared it would be recog- 
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nised ; and then, in spite of good manage- 
ment, it was impossible to avoid having 
flys for their parties, and this expense 
was often a t consideration. The chief 
worry of their little troubles fell on Mrs, 
Gordon and her eldest daughter ; Minnie 
and Beatrice were spared many of the 
details and contrivances, whilst the son and 
brother was never allowed to hear at all 
about money matters. 

Not one of the four knew that the main- 
spring of Mrs. Gordon’s courage was the 

easion of a secret on which she con- 
stantly meditated in the privacy of her 
own thoughts. 

One bright November day, when Long- 
ham looked most cheerful and inviting, 
for the cold only suggested nice walks or 
pleasant skating parties, warm, cosy fire- 
sides, and other winter delights—the poor 
were out of sight at Longham, and, I fear, 
often out of mind—Beatrice Gordon came 
down into the drawing-room with her sister 
Minnie, equipped in a most becoming 
style, whilst on her arm was slung a pair 
of skates, 

‘'T am sure, dear, the ice won’t bear,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, looking up with ma-. 
ternal pride at her two younger daughters, 
Certainly any mother might have been 
proud of them, so pretty and fresh did 
they look on this sunny morning. | 

‘There has been a very hard frost for 
two nights, mother, darling,” eaid Beatrioe, 
‘0 we thought we might as well go and 
see if there was the least chance of bein 
able to skate. I am sure the Admiral wil 
not let us go on the ice till he has sent one 
of his men to test it.” 

* Captain Grant will try it ; I heard him 
Say so yesterday.” 

“'Yos, he asked us to come, you know,” 
added Beatrice, who had a knack of speak- 
ing the truth. 

“Then you will call for Mra, and Miss 
Crozby,” said Mrs, Gordon, carelessly. 
She meant, however, that her daughters 
were not to go unchaperoned to the 
skating-pond, and that she did not wish to 
go there herself. 

“Yer, we settled that yesterday,” an- 
swered Minnie, who was the smallest and 
most elegant, but also the fine lady of the 


sisters. 
“‘ Ack Mrs, Crozby for the ‘Times,’ and 
leave it in the hall,” called out Frances, 
who could not go out this morning, be- 
cause she had to cut out a ball-dress for 
herself, which her two sisters would help 
her to make when they came home. They 
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always helped each other, otherwise they 
could not have got through so much. Mra. 
Crozby, a near neighbour, always lent them 
her “ Times,” a day or two old, it is true; 
but that did not matter, for then they 
were allowed to keep it, and it might be 
seen on their table, giving a comfortable 
look to the room. By this means Mrs. 
Gordon saved threepence daily, and yet 
had the most fashionable paper in her 
room, 

Left alone, Mrs. Gordon and her eldest 
daughter turned to the subject just now 
uppermost in their minds, 

‘Captain Grant is a very agreeable 
fellow, every one says, and yesterday Mrs. 
Crozby remarked that he really is the 
heir-at-law of an enormous fortune. Do 
you think it is true, mother?” 

Mrs, Gordon looked pensive. 

- ‘©So much may happen before an heir- 
at-law becomes real owner. Siil), the 
Admiral will leave his son a very com- 
fortable little income.” 

‘' Money goes to money,” sighed Frances, 
half-sadly. ‘It does seem hard on us 
that we must depend on husbands if we 
ever mean to be rich ; and yet we should 
certainly know better than most girls how 
to spend money rightly.” 

‘J am sure you would. No one could 
guess our income by the way we live.” 

‘Tt isn’t for us, mother, so much as for 
Austin. I heard from him this morning, 
and he says he means to try and get some 
tutoring to do, now he has taken his degree, 
so as not to cost you anything; and he 
wanted to ask me first whether I thought 
you would mind his travelling.” 

“No, no; of course not. Travelling 
does a man so much good ; only I should 
like to have had him at home a little. 
When does he wish to go?” 

‘He said he had accepted it conditionally 
of course; but he knew you would be 
disappointed, and I think Beatrice will 
break her heart.” 

Mrs. Gordon smiled. What was best 
for Austin was her first consideration ; the 
reat was of little consequence. 

‘t He need decide on no profession jast 
yet. If only we could afford—— But, no; 
the army is meant for men who have some 
private means, Frances, otherwise it is a 
miserable profession for a gentleman. He 
becomes & mere ine, and is sure to be 
looked down upon.” 

* Austin must be appreciated wherever 


is.” 


* But promotion is so slow. Well, I 
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will write about this travelling busines, 
Yes, he had better go. Bat where, and 
who with $” 

‘Some youth called Jones,” replied 
Miss Gordon, with a slight accent of dir 
dain. ‘And he speaks of travelling zn 
Germany.” 

Austin will perfect himself in Germa: 
that will be an excellent thing, supposing 
that by-and-by some good opening shoud 
present itself for him—a post where moden 
languages were necessary. Yes, I wil 

y write at once,” 

No one would have guessed, to he 
Mrs. Gordon’s business-like tones, that he 
boy was all the world to her. Her 
were loved, but Austin was idolised. Th 
girls must make good marriages, becsax 
their future depended on it; but Ansa 
must make a worthy match, because ls 
was her boy, her pride, the head of th 
house of Gordon, now sunk so low ssf 
as wealth and importance were concermed. 
But in all these speculations the mothe 
put Austin firat, not her own love or hx 
own longings. 

‘There is Bee, leaving the ‘Time’ i: 
the hall,” said Frances, looking up, “Ya 
don’t want it this minute, do you, mother!’ 

The girl was in the midst of an ir 
portant part of the ball-dress, and did ns 
wish to leave it, and Mrs, Gordon ws 
anxious to catch the early post; 0 sk 
sat down at her writing-table, penned 
few lines to Austin, and then rang for thi 
maid to post the letter. 

“When you come back, Mary, bringt 
the ‘Times,’ she added. ‘ Miss Bestna 
left it on the hall table.” 

The maid obeyed. Mra. Gordon did od 
often read the newspaper in the moming 
but to-day she read it half unconsdoaiy, 
and half to idle away a moment whilst 
thought of Austin and how she could help 
on his plans. 

Hardly had she glanced at it, howevts 
than she gave a little exclamation 
surprise. 

“It must be! How tiresome ti! 
Austin’s letter is posted! How very, te] 
curious!” The widow rose from her sa 
and her face turned pale from the mtex 
excitement she was experiencing. “ 
my dear, say nothing about to your 
sisters; but I believe—I think—yes, | 
must be so. Iam the heir-at-law of thi 
man’s fortune !” 

Frances hurriedly left her work, looked 
at the “ Times ” over her mother's shoue, 
and read the announcement of the 
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of James Gordon: ‘At The Warren, 
_ November 17th, James Gordon, aged fifty- 
eight.” 


WRITERS—AND READERS, 


“ LITERATURE, my friend, literature is 
the force which moves the world.” So 
says Quilpen, from behind a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke, and out of the recesses of 
an easy-chair in the smoking-room in that 
institution of the future, the Authors’ Club. 
In this opinion Qailpen by no means stands 
alone. The pen, we are told, on good 
authority, is mightier than the sword—by 
inference, the ruler of the world. Volumes 
have been written, volumes are being 
written, probably volumes will continue to 
be written, to show that, practically, the 
deatinies of the world are ruled by — 
authors; that it is they who make his- 
tory, that it is they who, sitting at the 
helm, steer the ships of the nations. Pos- 
sibly a humble scribbler may be allowed to 
ask leave to doubt it—to doubt, that is, if 
literature really is the force it is supposed 
to be. It is, no doubt, pleasant to be able 
to say, as Qailpen is apt to say: 

‘Men of my craft sit above kin 
priests, and princes, Literature is 
source of power.” 

It is nice for Qailpen to be able to say 
it; but—well, for my part, I doubt it, 
Qailpen, passing his life as the ornament 
of a more or less intellectual society, after 
all only forms one of a set, aclique. He 
is unconscious of, or ignores, the great world 
without—-the great world which, if he 
only knew it, has never heard of Quailpen, 
not though Quilpen is the greatest Qailpen 
that ever lived. John Raskin somewhere 
points out what a difference it would make 
to the world of letters if rich men would 
only spend on books an appreciable frac- 
tion of what they spend upon their wine- 
cellars. The consideration of this observa- 
tion ought to make Qailpen pause when he 
talks about literature being the source of 
power, because rich men do not spend that 
fraction. | 

We are told that this is a reading age— 
told it every dayfor two in the morning 
papers. Isit? In what sense? Let the 
non-writing person examine his or her 
acquaintance and see, I know a man—a 
man who is well spoken of, a man who 
turns out his two, three, or four books a 
year, besides innumerable articles—who 
makes no secret of the fact that he never 


and 
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reads anything but the newspapers, and 
not the leading articles in those. He 
only skims them for the news. I doubt if, 
among people who write, this man is in 
any way remarkable, I have heard of men, 
whose names, as writers, are familiar in | 
our mouths as household words, who hate 

reading. It is true that a specialist keeps 
himself abreast of works treating of his’] 
special subject, for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the joints in his armour. The poet 
Jones probably pays some attention to the | 
latest poetic utterances of the poet Smith ; | 
the popular novelist glances at the newest 
fiction. But the reading of these gentle- | 
men ig done in a more or less commercial | 
spirit. It would be found, if we could only 

get at the inner secrets of the heart, that 
the folks who write, read, when they do 
read, rather for the sake of writing than 
for the sake of reading. One’s own per 
sonal experience leads one to believe that 
a love of reading, for reading’s sake, is not 
a distinctive feature of those who write. 

Let, therefore, the non-writing person 
examine his or her acquaintance. If this 
supposititious person is a man, and his 
occupation is ‘' the City,” does he find that 
his City friends are readers? Hardly. It 
is true that they swallow one paper in the 
morning, and, possibly, another one at 
night ; bat, in nine cases out of ten, they 
simply regard these as trade circulars 
which keep them abreast of their business. 
Of course, a hideous murder, a ‘cause 
célébre,” commands attention. The taste 
for these things has always existed. 
Then there is a “ glove-fight,” the turf, 
cricket, and perhaps politics. Possibly a 
book has advertised itself into a prominent 
review. ‘I see there’s a notice of So-and-so’s 
new book ; seems to give you plenty for 
the money.” Or, ‘See those extracts from 
Such-and-such’s new poem? They say he's 
got three hundred guineas for half that 
number of lines.” The average City man 
has no more intimate relations with 
literature than that. 

Or suppose that the acquaintances of the 
supposititious non-writing person are. in 
trade. Does your baker read? I confess 
that I have the beat of reasons for knowing 
that my butcher doesn’t. He has some- 
thing better to do, and for that he is pre- 
pared to piously “thank Heaven.” My 
butterman is a Dissenter. He disapproves 
of light literature ; he will probably disap- 
prove of this article which is being written 
now. He subscribes to Mr, Spurgeon’s 
sermons, and reads them during his nap on 
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Sanday afternoon. It is probable that if 
the tradesmen of this, or, for the matter of 
that, of any country, were polled, it would 
be shown that a large, a very large, ma- 
3 jority are of opinion that a taste for read- 
| ing involves not only a waste of time, but 
a waste of money. A person who is fond 
of cane must buy books sometimes, you 
know. The trading classes are against 
free libraries ; if you doubt it, ask any one 
who has had anything to do with free 
libraries. They never use them them- 
selves; logically enough, they don’t see 
why they should pay for them for the use 
of other people. Booksellers don’t even 
read the books they stock upon their 
shelves, Pick out a book haphazard, ask 
the bookseller his opinion of its merits, 
and you will see. 

If the always supposititious non-writing 
person be one of the “ masses,” the “ toil- 
ing millions,” he will, I honestly believe, 
be able to number as many readers among 
his acquaintance as he would if he were 
one of the “classes.” Our artisans read, 
some of them, say five per cent. of them. 
What they read is a matter for further 
consideration. The intelligent mechanic 
studies publications having an educational 
bearing on his trade, the engineer studies 
works on engineering, the gardener studies 
works on gardening—the commercial spirit 
again! The artisan, being a practical man, 
wishfal to improve his position in the 
world, confines his attention, for the most 
part, to printed matter which will aid his 
*' petting on.” If you descend a step lower 
among the ‘‘masses,” you will find that 
readers—what readers there are !|—stick 
to the Newgate Calendar, and records of 
what is ironically called ‘ sport,” ‘‘ glove- 
fights,” horse-races, and such-like. 

Tarn to the professions. Take the 
clergy. At first glance one would be 
inclined to exclaim, ‘‘ You will find the 
readers here. If a clergyman, the man 
who should be the wisest of men, does not 
read, who does?” Experience teaches us 
that it is advisable to be cautious in 
arriving at conclasions. There are clergy- 
men who read, but they are very far 
from being the majority. They have 
read once—of necessity. Something, they 
alone know what, prevents them read- 
ing now—from choice, Here again a 
peculiarity comes in, which has already 
been referred to. It will be found, as a 
rule, that the clergyman who reads, writes 
—not only sermons, but books, and in the 
public prints. One cannot but suspect 
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that it is for the sake of writing tht 
he reads. A doctor reads, ococasionally, 
professional works, It may be doubted 
whether, if he can help it, a man of lay 
reads even those. As for soldiers, I only 
knew one soldier who had a taste fr 
books, and I always understood that bb 
was the most unpopular man in hs 
regiment. 

If the supposititions non-writing perves 
be of the gentler sex—now we come t 
readers! She knows crowds of then, it 
is the women who are the readers, jut 
as scurrilous and, surely, untruthfal persos 
in France tell you that it is the wou 
who go to charch. Think of the crows 
of papers, penny papers, highly respecteble 
penny papers, which cater for women, aad 
which cater only for women. Which por 
out, for ever and for ever, novels in weekly 
instalments—or whole, in penny numben 
—which no man ever tries to read, ad 
could not if he tried. Think of th 
“fashion papers!” Think of ‘ Madies!’ 
Women abound who read seven novdss 
week, It is two to one that they wil 
not be able to give you the titles of os 
of them a fortnight afterwards, Ask then 
if they have read ‘‘ Lady Luoy’s Lingerig 
Last "—they never know. When thy 
have got half-way through the seca 
volume, they think it is the book the 
read at Brighton, or when they wer 
stopping with the Kites at Birminghsa; 
or wasn’t it one of the Tauchnitz volama 
which they purchased at Lausanne? They 
are never certain to the bitter end. 

If, it may be asked, none of the 
people do read for reading’s sake, wh 
then does? The answer is, jas 4 
creature here and there. Bat they on, 
melatively, ati in number, = they 
may re as a pailful of soge 
in the English Channel. "To all practical 
intents and purposes they are non-existet. 
In a literary sense, newspapers form the 
staff of life. The great Quilpen is usde 
an odd delusion if he supposes that i 5 
his ‘articles which give the newspaper {x 
which he writes its popularity. J¢ msy 
be doubted if any of his very best articde 
—in England, at any rate—ever csugit 
fifty purchasers on any given day. It is 
the news they contain which sells te 
papers, and the way in which the news 
is served and spiced. Of the books whieh 
are read, a good ninety per cent. st 
works of fiction. We are speaking of th 
books which are read, not bought Th 
books which are bought and not read 
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are as the sands of the sea for multitude. 
And the point of the joke lies in the 
way in which the reading which is done 
is done. Who is there who regards read- 
ing as a serious exercise ¢ e into 
that man’s motives! Be sure that into 
that man’s reading there enters nothing 
of the commercial spirit. 

The truth is that books are the com- 
panions of our idle hours. They are 
4 our playthings. There is nothing which 
q is more certain, yet nothing which a 
certain school of writers will more viru- 
4 lently deny. We take up a poet—if wo 

take him up at all—to while away a 
sullen hour, that we may enter with 


4 him into the world of dreams, We 


read a novel for the amusement it 
provides. Did any one ever know a 
msan.who was moved out of the path of 
life which he had set himself to 
by the perusal of a book? One hears 
4 of such people. Just as one hears of a 
man who knows of a man who knows a man 
§ who saw a ghost. Take what is called 
4 “serious” reading. It is notorious that 
j the folks who find delight in that are 
§ very to make sure beforehand 
4 that} the works they patronise contain 
nothing which is in any way likely to 
j clash with their preconceived ideas. Can 
| ee for ee; Mr. oe 
4 of Ebenezer, reading, or allowing any o 
i his family to read, the publipations, cay, 
of Messrs, Burns & Oates? Do Radicals 
4 find their delight in what their always 
trathful prophets call Tory ‘‘lies”? Or 
Churchmen in Dissenting “trash”? Think 
7 of the temperance tales which are read 
exclusively by teetotallers. Of the 
j treatises on the evils of gambling which 
j are skimmed by those who never touch 
a card, Of the theological novels which 
find their public among those who fondly 
and wildly imagine themselves to be 
students of Theology. We are continually 
being told that thousands of boys have 
been sent to sea by the mere perusal 
of “Robinson Crusoe.” If the address 
of one such young gentleman be sent 
to us, we will enquire into his case by 
the minute methods adopted by the 
Charity Organisation Society. We venture, 
in advance, 'to an opinion that he 
will be found to have had an inborn taste 
for the sea, and that he would just 
as certainly have become a sailor if 
“Robinson COrusoe” had never been 
4 written. 
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nation ; it is at least doubtful if a good 
deal of nonsense is not current as to the 
good which books do, and the evil. ‘:Good 
books for the young,” that is a stock 
phrase. “The influence of vicious litera- 
ture upon the masses,” that is another. 
Then there is that black bogey, ‘the 
penny dreadful,” When I was young— 
am not —— to own it Feast 
everything. every “penny - 
I could lay hands upon. I read “ 
books”—that is “goody” booke—and 
did not particularly like them. I never 
met a boy or girl who did. One did not 
mind the story what story there 
was, but the “goody” part one skipped. 
What is more, even at that tender age, I 
was conscious that the “goody” book 
presented quite as “ vicious” a picture of 
life as the “ penny dreadful” ; one couldn’t 


tread | believe those.‘ goody” books were true. 


I read novels—all sorts of novels—history, 
plays, sermons, poems, essays, controversial 
works ; I was very fond of controversial 
works,. I was of an enquiring turn of 
mind ; I had a free hand; I read what I 
chose ; and I do strenuously declare that 
nothing I read ever had an ill effect on me. 
The only thing which happened was that I 
gradually began to grow more critical. I 
began to prefer good works—good in a 
literary sense—to bad. I know, at the 
present day, a young lady who, I have 
reason to suppose, is of the discreet age of 
twelve. She appears to have a pretty 
liberal taste in books. A little time ago I 
caught her reading ‘‘The Murder in the 
Hansom Cab.” The day after she was 
absorbed in one of Mr. Henty’s books for 
boys. Then she gave Miss Yonge a turn. 
Then it was the ‘‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne.”’ 
Now, after a dozen other authors have 
intervened, it is “A Girl in the Kar- 
pathians.” I protest that, so far as I am 
able to judge, and I know her tolerably 
well, this young lady is as pleasant, and 
sweet, and wholesome a specimen of 
English girlhood as you would care to 
meet, I know other youngsters—plenty 
of them. I know youngsters who read 
anything. I know others whose parents 
and relatives, guardians and friends, take 
care they don’t. The chief difference to 
be noted between them is that the one set, 
as a rule, like reading, and the other set 
don’t. No; what moulds the of 
the young is a wide subject, and a deep 
one ; but I am pretty sure it isn’t books. 

I am quite sure that on children of 


So do not be hasty in condem-/|an older growth books have no practical 
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influence whatever. With some they are a 
hobby ; with others they aren’t; nothing 
more. Some like them; others do not; 
there’s an end, When Quilpen tells me, 
with an air of ill-repressed importance, 
that he intends, soon, to write a book with 
& purpose—say to put down gambling, or 
to raise the rate of wages, or to reform the 
churches—he amuses me. His book on 
gambling will be taken up by a publisher 
who makes a spécialité of that kind of 
thing. If his book on the rate of wages, 
or on the reform of the churches, is well 
done, it will sell. Quilpen will have made 
an honest penny ; he may even have gained 
kudos. I doubt if he will have done much 
more, 

Think of it! Think of the great multi- 
tudes of books which have been written 
for a purpose, and by acknowledged 
masters! Think of Tom Hood’s “Song of 
the Shirt!” We were told, by the sort of 
people who are always imparting to us 
similar information, that he had struck a 
blow at sweating. Had het Was he 
himself not sweated to death? Have the 
sweaters gone} Has the evil not grown 
more instead of less? Charles Dickens— 
no man takes off his cap to Charles Dickens 
with more humble reverence than the 
present writer!—was always tilting at 
evile. The poor law system, the Circum- 
locution Office, the Chancery delays, the 
cesspool of politics, Is there any im- 
provement in these things?* With one 
great reform his writings are supposed to 
have had something to do—the abolish- 
ment of imprisonment for debt. I was 
only reading the other day about the great 
part his writings had played in that re- 
form. But imprisonment for debt isn’s 
abolished. It’s only a legal fiction. Go 
to the debtors’ side of Holloway Gaol, and 
of the country prisons, and see. The 
impecunious debtor is housed under the 
same roof, he occupies the same cell, he is 
treated, to all intents and purposes, in the 
same way as the convicted thief. How 
Thackeray gibed at cant and humbug, the 
affectations of a meretricious society | Has 
the world grown easier for a poor man 
to live in since Thackeray died? Has 
there been any appearance of fruit from 
the seed he sowed? Consider the mighty 
mass of volumes which have been hurled 
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* Eprtori1aL Nors.—The answer to this queation 
is not altogether so certain as the writer seems to 
think. For my own part, I think there is ‘a good 
deal to be said on both sides” of his ingenious 
argument.—C. D. 
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at the cardinal sins; they ought to have 
been crushed beneath the mere weight of 
damnatory literature. If they have been, 
then, like truth, they have been crashed 
to rise again. 

No, Qailpen, write your book with s 
purpose; fill it with the well - won 
truisms ; have a shot at something; le 
it be well done. The book will sll 
Folks will buy it. But, though it ed 
by the hundred and the thousand, by th 
million, if you suppose it will move th 
buyers out of the way in which the 
are inclined to tread one tittle or om 
jot, you are not a wise man, my Qailpn 
There is only one book which hu 
influenced the lives of English 
people. That is the Bible. If you lok 
abroad, or, for the matter of that, 
home, you will see what alight inflaesm 
even that has had. If the Bible has dose 
so little, who is Qailpen that he should 
do anything at all % 

Books are playthings. That is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. Th 
companions of our idle hours—as pleass! 
companions as @ man can have. For ny 
part I am content that they should be 
no more. I never chance upon a bot 
written for a purpose, bat I want & 
hear the case for the other side. I neve 
read of the evils of intemperance, but! 
am inclined to ask if there are no erik 
attendant on too much temperance | 
wonder! ‘There are some things I thik 
I know, though they are not many. | 
like to come upon them in my favourite 
books, shrewdly written, in pleas 
words. When I come upon the, 
haphazard, in a book, or a paper, by 8 
’prentice hand, metaphorically, I hog ts 
apprentice to my breast. But when ! 
am told, as some folks tell us, thi 
literature is the lever which moves th 
world—write me down as one who doubi 
it. 


A STRANGE ACQUAINTANCE 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 


I HAVE no intention of boring avy oa¢ 
with a detailed account of the progress o 
the acquaintance between my new fn 
Warden and myself. Ic progressed n# 
irregular and desultory fashion, Some 
times we did not see each other for’ 
month at a time; sometimes he 
drop in upon me two or three night 
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in the course of a week. Still, taking it 
all together, we certainly saw a good deal 
of each other ; and, as I think I have said 


before, the peculiar atmosphere of some- 


thing mysterious, not to say suspiciour, 
which hung round him by no means re- 
pelled me, or caused me to shun his society. 


He atill continued to present the same 


remarkable admixture of callous indiffe- 


rence and acute nervousness, which had 
struck me so strangely at the first, though 


the attacks of the latter became rarer as 
time went on. 

One day, having lunched together by 
appointment—it was some time during the 
month of August, when the hydrophobia 
scare was at ite height—as we were loung- 
ing lazily along one of the less fashionable 
thoroughfares about noon, our ears were 
suddenly saluted by a cry of “ Mad dog!” 
The effect was electrical on the passers-by, 
and a general panic and stampede ensued. 
Every adjacent doorway or place of refuge 
= rushed for; — = aapciang 

amp- were y the more agile. 
I ad iy bolt myself for a chemist’s shop, 
which struck mo, under the circumstances, 
as being the most desirable place of refage 
possible. I naturally expected that Warden 
would have followed me;. but nothing of 


the kind. For, as I peered anxiously out | m 


between the phalanx of bottles in the 
wiudow, I beheld him calmly contemplating 
the scene, in which two policemen, wearing 
thick gloves, and otherwise protected, were 
closely purauing a wretched animal of the 
mongrel species, which, with bloodshot 
eyes and lolling tongue, had as yet eluded 
capture by running from side to side, It 
seemed to me asI watched him that the 
dog made straight for that sole spectator ; 
he even appeared to make a snap at him 
as he . But that moment's delay 
sufficed to bring the cur within reach of his 
pursuers; a noose was thrown over his 
head, and, thus secured, the life was soon 
battered out of his poor, worthless body, 
which was then hauled away in triumph. 

“OF all the foolhardy tricks,” I began, 
as I rejoined him. 

He shrugged his shoulders with an air 
of the most complete indifference, and 
made a remark about something else, 
as he brushed off some of the foam which 
had fallen on him from the animal’s jaws. 
But I would not let the matter drop so 


y. 

‘Why, surely you must know,” I ox- 
claimed, with some little irritation, as I 
remembered my own ignominious retreat 
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in the face of the enemy, “ that death by 
hydrophobia is death in its most horrible 
form $” 

‘'No,” he cried, wheeling round sud- 
denly, so as to face me, “there is a far 
worse fate than that!” 

‘And what may that be?” I asked, 
rather curious as to the answer. 

A sort of spasm seemed to cross his face, 
but he made no answer; and once more 
the thought struck me: What a strange, 
unaccountable being the man was! 

Nothing worth mentioning occurred for 
some months after this—in fact, not until 
one evening in the Christmas week when we 
had arranged to go to the theatre together. 
Warden called for me at my rooms, and 
from thence we adjourned to the Lyceum. 
Oar seats had been secured for us, and 
were in the second or third row of stalls. 
By-the-bye, I must not forget to mention a 
remark which Warden made to me on our 
way to the theatre. I happened to observe 
that it was my birthday, and on that day I 
had attained the age of thirty-nine, Warden 
at first made no reply to this remark of 
mine, and I thought he had not heard it, 
when all at once he surprised me by 
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saying : e e 
“To-day is also an anniversary with 


@, 
“Qh, really,” I responded, with some 
interest, for it was very seldom indeed 
that he ever volunteered any information 
concerning himself, even of the most or- 
dinary kind; and but for what I had 
myself picked up about him, I should: have 
been totally ignorant of everything relating 
to his history or circumstances. Ho never 
spoke of his past, and all I knew of it was 
by report and my own surmises on the 
subject, which proved, however, to be very 
far indeed from the truth. I waited for 
him to continue, but he did not do ao, and 
I wondered in my own mind as to the pro- 
bability of the anniversary in question 
being that of his brother’s death—that 
unfortunate fellow who was drowned. 

We were about half-way through the 
play, and the curtain had just fallen after 
one of the acts, when he touched me on 
the arm, I had been completely absorbed 
in the play, and for some time past had 
almost forgotten my companion’s presence. 

‘Do you see that man over there 1” 
pointing to a box which appeared to me to 
be empty. He spoke in a strange, hoarse 
whisper, and I noticed that, though per- 
sonally I had no reason to complain of 
the heat, the perspiration stood upon his 
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forehead in large drops, and his hair hung 
lank and heavy, as though charged with 
moisture. ‘There,’ he repeated, “over 
there—in the second box from the stage, 
on the lowest tier. Ah! now he is behind 
the curtain!” And he gripped my arm so 
tightly that I almost cried out. 

Now it happened that my attention had 
been previously directed towards this very 
box by reason of its being the only vacant 
one in the theatre, every other one having 
its fall complement of wealth and fashion. 
Occasionally I had cast a glance towards 
it to see whether it had been taken 
possession of by any occupants, Bat it 
always remained blank, and thus de- 
tracted from the general effect of the 
otherwise brilliant and crowded audience. 
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“ T think you must be mistaken,” I said. 


‘The box certainly appears to me to be 
quite empty, and has been so all the 
evening.” 

‘‘Are you sure?” he asked, with an 
appearance of the most intense eagerness, 
but at the same time relinquishing my arm. 
*‘ Look now—behind the curtain nearest to 
the stage! Is there not some one there, 
with his face partly concealed, or am I 
mistaken 3” 

I put up my opera-glasses, and took a 
ateady survey of the box through them. 

‘There is no one there, I assure you. 
Perhaps you are deceived by some arrange- 
ae of the hangings, Look for your- 
self.” | 
I offered him the glasses, but he shook 
his head and waved them aside with a 
ghastly effort at a smile, 

‘No, no; I will take your word for it, 
It was my mistake, and one I have often 
made ”—TI did not quite understand what 
he meant by the latter part of this remark 
—‘and it is of no consequence.” 

I wondered to myself why he behaved 
as though it were, 

‘‘Did you think it was some one you 
knew?” I asked, feeling somewhat un- 
comfortably impressed by his look and 
manner. ally, I hoped there was no 
insanity, or anything of the sort, in the 
amily. — 

‘*‘ Yes—no,” he replied, with the same 
set, unnatural smile, “I thought it reminded 
me of some one, but the face was partly 
hidden. Pray do not think any more 
about it. It ia of no consequence !” 

I thought of that very uncomfortable 
atory of his about the face at the window. 
Really, this peculiar habit of seeing faces 


was a most undesirable one and very, 
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trying to the nerves. As it was, it quite 
spoilt the rest of the play for me ; for my 
attention now was always wandering from 
the stage and the players, in the directioa 
of that empty box on the lowest tier. 

Next morning, as I was making a some 
what late breakfast, I was told that some 
one wished to see me, I was annoyed st 
ie disturbed over my matutinal med 
and leisurely perusal of the “ Times,” and 
sent oe a rather peony maseage, 
stating that I was engaged, and enquiri 
into the business of the individval i 
question. The answer brought back t& 
me was that the matter was a mot 
urgent one, and that the person waiting 
begged to see me, if only for a minute 
There was no help for it. . 

‘Show him in,” I said, and, to ny 
surprise, I recognised in the individul 
thus ushered into my presence th 
elderly and discreet man-servant of my 
friend Warden ! 

“Why on earth,” I began, “did you 
not say from whom you came, instead of 
letting me think it was a stranger who 
wanted to seo me? I suppose you hare 
brought a message or note from you 
master? How is he this morning!” 

The man, who strack me as looking w- 
commonly queer and shaky, answered, 
to my great surprise, ‘“‘ Mortal bad!” 

‘What do you mean?” I cried. “Do 
you mean to say he is ill—and if «, 
what's the matter ?” 

‘That's what we don’t know, sir; and 
that’s why I’ve took the liberty of finding 
you out—seeing as you were a friend o 
the master’s, and the Doctor, he says—" 
I saw the man (who was evidently vey 
much upset for some reason or other) was 
getting involved ; so I stopped him. 

‘Sit down,” I said, “and tell me all 
about it from the beginning.” He obeyed 
after a little demur, and thinking I might 
arrive at a better understanding of the 
affair by the means of questions, I ssked 
him first of all, ‘“ You say, or at least! 
understand you to mean, that your master 
has been taken ill?” The man’s i 
moved, and again I caught the 
* Mortal bad!” in a husky undertone. 

“ Whatever it is, it must have come on 
very suddenly, for he seemed in his ususl 
health when we parted, about half-pas 
eleven last night.” I might have added 
that, to my mind, there had appeared to be 
something more than usually strange about 
his manner; but thought it as well t 
keep my own counsel for the present. 
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‘Yes,” was the answer. “And he 
seemed the same to look at when he came 
home, about twelve o’clock, as I was sitting 
up for him as usual, and he says: ‘ You 
needn’t wait, Matthews; I shan’t want 
nothing more to-night.’ Then, just as 
I were going out of the room, there 
comes a tap at the window. ‘What's 
that?’ he says, starting up. ‘ Nothing, 
ra I mays 5 ‘anless it’s the wind.’ ‘You 
ool!’ he says, speaking in a sort of rage, 
with his teeth shut tight, and his ae 
astarting out of his head, ‘you know 
there's no wind to-night. It’s some one 
rane? oe eo ee it = 
orgetting how high it was from the groun 
And cue as true as I stand here, when 
the sound come again it was just for every 
bit as though it was some one drubbing 
on the glass with their fingers ! ” 

The man left off, and looked at me hard, 
Then, seeing that I had apparently no 
comment to make, continued : 

“Then he walks to the window, and, 
drawing back the curtains, looks out. The 
Lord only knows what he sees there! 
Whether it was the reflection of his own 
face in the glass that he took for some- 
thing else—or what. But he gives a 
dreadful sort of a cry, and screeches out : 
‘There you are! So you've come for me, 
have you, with your awful white face? 
It’s no use trying to keep you out any 
longer!’ And with that he dashes hi 
fist right through the glass, and falls down 
in convulsions.” 

He came to a full stop here, and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. 

Good heavens! What did all this mean 
What was the dark secret of this man’s 
life? Was it madness—or something 
worse? Whose was the face at the 
window? Was it the same he saw at the 
theatre$ I turned to the man, who was 
still wiping his face and breathing hard, 
and asked : 

‘What did you do?” 

“Well, I managed to get help from the 
floor above, and got him to bed — but 
it took two of us to hold him—and then I 
sent for a doctor. But all the time he 
was raving, and crying out dreadful 8 
that made your very blood run cold only 
to hear him.” 

“ Ah, delirious, of course,” I remarked, 
eyeing him. 

“ That’s what the Doctor says. But it’s 
been an awful night!” and the man 
shuddered as he spoke. 

‘And how is he now?” I asked, much 


disturbed and shocked, not to say mysti- 
fied, by what I had heard. 

‘A bit quieter now. The Doctor he’s 
give him something, and we've got him 
a nurse; but he said that if he’d any near 
friends or relations, they ought to be sent 
for. That’s how I came to take the 
liberty of coming to you, sir, knowin 
as how master and you was intimate, an 
thinking as you'd like to know,” and the 
man picked up his hat and prepared to 


“Quite right, quite right,” I said. “Til 
come round.as soon as I can, and I hope 
I shall find your master better.” 

The man shook his head. 

“T never knew no good come of see- 
ing faces promiscuous like,” he remarked, 
solemnly. ‘And there was a winding- 
ay in the candle only the night before 

t } 9 


CHAPTER IV, 


In less than an hour I was standing at 
his bedside. The sick man seemed vunken 
in a sort of stupor; he lay with his eyes 
wide open, and staring towards one corner 
of the room, perfectly unconscious of the 
presence of any one. I spoke to him, but 
without producing any visible impression. 
The Doctor and nurse were both in attend- 
ance, and I enquired of the former what 
was the meaning of this strange seizure. 


his | He shook his head, afte: wae manner of 


the profession, and spoke vaguely and 
learnedly of the brain and the nervous 
system, and of a possible shock to either 
or both, which left me no wiser than 
before. Bat I think, if the truth had been 
told, that he was as much puzzled by the 
peculiar character of the case as any one 
else. 

There was nothing for me to do, 
and though I hardly liked to leave him 
alone, with nothing but hired assistance 
at hand, I took my leave, promising to 
look in again later in the day, as the 
Doctor thought that there might be a change 
towards evening; though he declined to 
commit himself so far as to declare what 
the nature of that change would be, and 
whether for good or ill. 

I thought a great deal about it during 
the day, and about eight o’clock in the 
om was again by my friend’s bed- 
side. He lay in just the same condition, 
apparently quite insensible to all outward 
influences, and his eyes were still wide 
open and fixed in the same immoveable 
stare, 
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The Doctor had been again, so the nurse 
told me, and had promised to look in once 
more towards midnight, when the altera- 
tion, either for the better or woree, might 
be looked for. I determined to wait for 
him and hear his report, and with that in- 
tention passed from the bedroom into the 
adjoining sitting-room, the door between 
the two being open, and flinging myself 
into an easy-chair by the fire—such a com- 
fortable, well-padded easy-chair !—began to 
ruminate, 

What a strange, mysterious affair it was | 
How singular it seemed that no other rela- 
tive or friend beside myself had put in an 
appearance! Surely I could not be the 
only friend the poor fellow had! What a 
very strange affair it was! Should I ever 
get to the bottom of it? Should I ever 
understand what it all meant? I won- 
dered how long it would be before the 
Doctor came, What a very comfortable 
chair it was! What a comfortable room ! 
There were every imaginable requisite and 
luxury—and the man to whom it belonged 
lay unconscious of all his elegant surround- 
Poor chap! I 
was very sorry for him—I hoped he'd get 





better—I hoped—— 


I suppose I must have dropped off to 
sleep at this point of my meditations. 
When I woke, with a start and a shiver, I 
was surprised to find, on looking at the 
clock on the mantelpiece, that it wanted only 
twenty minutes to eleven, and that the fire 
was out! Then I heard the sound of some 
one speaking in the adjoining bedroom. 
Probably it was that woke me, I had 
no doubt that it was the Doctor's voice I 
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with a strange, wild glitter. His hair was 
damp and dishevelled ; his fingers plucked 
restlessly at his coverings; altogether, there 
was something very terrible in his aspect 

I crept on tip-toe to one side of the 
bed, and half concealed myself behind the 
curtain. The nurse resumed her station 
opposite. I noticed a certain air of w- 
easiness about her, which was hardly to be 
accounted for even in such an apparently 
critical case, It could be nothing to he 
individually whether the man fived or 
died, so that she did her duty by him 
Still the sick man raved and muttered, 
sometimes raising his voice to a shout, 
sometimes sinking it to a whisper. At first 
his words sounded mere incoherencies in 
my ears; but after a fow moments they 
began to assume a certain sense and con 
nection as I listened, at first half indif. 
ferently, afterwards shudderingly. 

** There it is again—tap, tap, tapping st 
the coffin-lid! Strange that no one hean 
it except me! That’s the sound I’m alway: 
hearing—now at the window, now at the 
door. I can’t stay in the house, or some 
day I shall go mad and tell every ono what 
I’ve done. What have I done? Nothing 
—nothing, I tell you. Who says its 
murder$ Every one knows that he wa 
drowned. Drowned men never come to 
life again ; if they do, what then’ Screw 
them down—screw them -down—good long 
screwe—and a stout coffin-lid—a coffinld 
—a coffin-lid |” 

The voice died away in a murmtr. | 
looked across at the nurse, What she 
could have seen in my look I do not ksow 
that made her whisper back, as though in 


heard. I must hear what he had to say ; | repl 


so crossing the floor lightly, I pushed open 
the intervening door, which was ajar, 
and entered. Then I found that I had been 
mistaken. It was not the Doctor’s voice I 
had heard, for there was no one present, 
beside the sick man, but the nurse, in her 
black gown and white cap and apron, at 
her post by the bedside. When she saw 
me enter the room, she laid her finger upon 
her Jip, and, moving towards me, said, in a 
whisper : 

‘He's delirious agair. I wish the 
Doctor would come! I’ve just sent the 
man to fetch him.” 

I looked towards the bed. Warden had 
raired himself into a sitting position. There 
was a hectic spot on each cheek-bone of his 
otherwise livid countenance, and his eyes, 
which were wide open, and still fixed upon 
that same corner of the room, were filled 


eply : 

“Phat's what it’s been all along—always 
about some one drowned, and something 
scratching at the coffin-lid. It’s dreadfal to 
hear him! I never had such a caso before” 

The woman looked pale, and seemed 
genuinely frightened. What difference 
was there between this man’s ravings 
and those of other patients she must have 
nursed in her time? I wondered how 
I looked myself, and whether some of 
the horror I could not help but feel 
I listened to these incoherent out pouring! 
of a disordered brain showed iteclf m 
my countenance. And yet, as I tried to 
impress upon myself, they were but te 
ravings of delirium —if only they ba 
not fitted in so horribly with certem 
strange and hitherto inexplicable circam 
stances in the past! Those reports . 
had heard concerning his elder brothers 
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the floor! Why did I let himin? Why 


death — his own refasal to occupy the 
family dwelling—the servants’ tales, and— 
Bat he to mutter again. 

“It’s all mine now—all mine! Money 
—lands—everything! No more poverty 
and debts—no more—ha, ha! What— 
not dead after all? Not dead? But no 
one knows but me—no one saw it but 
me, Quaick—quick—screw him down— 
screw him down all the same. Now, 
that’s safe and sure—safe. And I am 
rich—rich. And dead men tell no tales, 
though living ones may. What's that?” 

He stopped short, and holding up one 
finger, as if to command silence, appeared 
to listen intently, and somehow in that 
ghastly moment I thought of that time 
when Peter, the cat, came scratching at 
my door late one night when I had a 
visitor ! 

‘What's that?” he repeated, ‘“ some- 
thing scratching inside? Something tap- 
ping atthe lid? There it is agair—louder! 
Make haste—make haste! It’s only the 
mice in the old woodwork. It’s only 
the death-watch ticking! What's that!” 

He broke off suddenly again. Good 
Heavens, what awful secret was it that 
those ravings laid bare? How much was 
delirium, and how much was—— Again 
I glanced across the unconscious figure 
on the bed to the woman in the black 
and white uniform of her order. She 
appeared to have entirely lost her pro- 
fessional calm. 

“Oh, why doesn’t the Doctor come?” 
she murmured to herself. ‘ There's some- 
thing wrong here, I know.” 

. t's that?” asked the sick man 

in. ‘'There’s something over there—in 
the corner there. Don’t you see it?” 
And he began to gesticulate wildly. 
‘‘ There — there—in the dark corner! 
Don’t you see a face!—a white face— 
dead white face! Let me go! let me 
go!” And he struggled fiercely, and 
would have flung himself from the bed 
had not the nurse and I both seized 
him and exerted all our strength in 
holding him back. There were steps on 
the stairs below. 

‘*Thank Heaven!” breathed the nurse, 
‘* here's the Doctor at last!” 

‘*‘ Don’t you see the face in the corner $ ” 
shrieked the sick map, ‘the very same 
face I saw at the window last night! 
And I let him in—fool !—fool!—1 let 
him ip, and now he'll never leave me! 
Look at the water dripping from his 
clothes! Look at the pool of water on 





did he come to life again? Why wasn’t 
the water deeper ?” 


His voice had been rising higher and 


higher, and just as the door opened to 
admit the physician, he gave one long, 
thrilling cry, never to be forgotten by 
those who heard it. 


‘Buried alive! Oh, horrible—horrible!” 


and with wild staring eyes and dropping 
jaw fell back upon his pillow. 


** Too late,” said. the nurse, as the Doctor 


hurried to the bedside, “too late—he’s 
gone!” 


I will say no more ; but leave each one 


to draw his own conclusions with 

to this strange affair, and solve, if he can, 
the mystery. I think there is little doubt 
as to what the result will be in any case. 


SOME LATER DINNERS AND 


DINERS, SOCIAL AND LITERARY. 


In the early years of William the 


Fourth’s reign, one of the most cele- 
brated “entertainers” in London Society 
was that beautifal, accomplished, kindly- 
hearted, and wayward woman, the Countess 
of Blessington. At her dinners and re- 
unions in Seamore Place, and afterwards 


at Gore House, Kensington, she assembled 
the celebrities of the day— Walter Savage 
Landor, James and Horace Smith (the 


authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses”), Sir 


Henry Balfour (afterwards Lord Dalling), 
Lytton Bulwer (afterwards Lord Lytton), 
Samuel Lover, Trelawney (the friend of 
Shelley), Thomas Moore, “Ion” Talfourd, 
Prince Louis Napoleon (Napoleon the 
Third), and Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of 
Beaconsfield). A quotation or two from 


Crabb Robinson’s diary will show the 


reader ‘what manner of “lions” were 
held in easy thraldom by this fascinating 
entrepreneur : 

‘* Reached Lady Blessington’s after ten. 
With her were D’Orsay, Dr. Lardner, 
Trelawney, Edward Bulwer. A stranger, 
whose conversation interested and pleased 
me, I found to be young Disraeli. He 
talked with spirit of German literature.” 

“At half-past seven went to Lady 
Blessington’s, where I dined. The 
amusing man of the party was a young 
Irishman— Lever—a miniature painter 
and an author. He sang and accompanied 
himself, and told some Irish tales with 
admirable effect. One of King O'Toole, 
and one of an Irish piper. In both, 
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exquisite absurdities, uttered in a quiet 
tone, and yet dramatically, constituted 
the charm. Among the other guests were 
Chorley (the novelist and ‘Atheneum’ 
critic), and the American, Willis. Count 
D’Oreay (lami de Is maison) did the 
honours,” 

Of Thomas Moore, on whose dining- 
out proclivities I have already enlarged, 
N. P. Willis gives a lively sketch : 

‘We went up to coffee, and Moore 
brightened up again over his chasse-café, 
- and went glittering on with criticisms on 
Grisi, whom he placed above all but 
Pasta... . This introduced music very 
naturally, and with a great deal of 
difficulty he was taken to the piano. I 
have no time to describe his singing. It 
is well known, however, that ite effect 
is se aegis only by the beauty of his own 
words ; and, for one, I could have taken 
him into my heart with my delight. He 
makes no attempt at music. It is a kind of 
admirable recitative, in which every shade 
of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, 
and the sentiment of the song goes 
through your blood, warming you to the 
very eyelids, and starting your tears, if 
you have a soul or sense in you... . We 
all sat round the piano, and after two or 
three congs of Lady Blessington’s choice, 
he rambled over the ‘keys awhile, and 
ae ogi I ae thee,’ with a 
pathos that beggars description. When 
the last word had faltered” out, he rose 
and took Lady Blessington’s hand, said 
‘Good night,’ and was gone before a 
word was uttered”—a truly theatrical 
exit ! 

The Countess’s guests were mainly 
attracted, perhaps, by the brilliant talk 
which flowed and sparkled under the 
auspices of their beautifal hostess; but 
she was fally conscious of the social im- 
portance of a good dinner. She kept 
an experienced chef, and her menus were 
designed in excellent taste and with 
sufficient liberality. Though she did not 
pretend to vie with the sumptuous 
banquets given by rich nobles and 
financiers, no one under the Countess’s 
roof was allowed to forget the great 
advance which the ihigher cuisine had 
made in England since the Peace. 

The Earl of Dadley and Ward was one 
of the bons vivants of the period. Not that 
he leaned to such excess as a Roman patri- 
cian or a French noble of the days of Louis 
the Fifteenth. To an Emperor he would 
allow no better dinner than “a good soup, 
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a small turbot, a neck of venison, and 
ducklings with green peas, or chicken with 
asparagus, or an apricot tart ”—which, in- 
deed, ought to satisfy any Kaiser, Czar, or 
Emperor who ever lived. The Earl kept a 
good cook, and entertained nobly. He 
was, however, one of the most absent- 
minded of men, and the hero, in conse- 
quence, of numerous capital stories, though 
Iam not at all sure that the “ absence ” 
was not sometimes made a convenient 
cover for the caustic satire in which he 
was not slow to indulge. 

At a dinner given by the Earl of Wilton, 
whose cuisine was one of the best im 
London, Lord Dadley, falling in with a 
dish which did not meet with his approval, 
began to apologise to the guests for their 
indifferent entertainment as if he had been 
their host. ‘The fact is,” he said, ‘‘ that 
my head cook was taken ill, and .some 
kitchen girl, I suppose, has been employed 
to dress the dinner.” 

On one occasion he was entertaining the 
Dake and Duchess of Clarence—afterwards 
William the Fourth and Queen Adelaide. 
He and his royal guests were 
seated before he began to soliloquise 
aloud. ‘ What bores these royalties are ! 
Ought I to drink wine with her as I would 
with any other woman ?” and continuing, 
“May I have the honour of a glass of wine 
with your Royal Highness!” Towards 
the end of the dinner he asked her again, 
and she replied, smiling: “ With much 
pleasure, Lord Dadley ; but I have had 
one glass with you already.” ‘The brate! 
and so she has!” muttered her eccentric 
host, 

He was a frequent visitor at the Brighton 
Pavilion, and noted with the de- 
cadence of its cuisine after the death of 
George the Fourth. One day, when sitting 
fext King William, he growled, sotto voce : 
‘What a change, to be sure! Cold p&tés 
and hot champagne !” > 
Smith in the street, he 


Meeting Sydney 
invited to dinner. “Dine with me 


to-day —dine with me, and I will get 
Sydney Smith to meet you!” This in- 
vitation to meet himself, a prior ep 
ment compelled Sydney Smith to decii 
Another time, on meeting him, he put his 
arm through Sydney’s, ae “T don’t 
mind walking with him a little way ; ll 
walk with him as far as the end of the 
street.” As they proceeded, W. passed 
them. ‘That is the villain,” exclaimed 
Lord Dudley, “who helped me yesterdsy 
to asparagus, and gave me no toast !” 


Charles Dickens. } 


As a contrast to these notable repasts, I 
am reminded of a certain fragal meal en- 
joyed, once upon a time, by a couple of 
English artists, Stothard and Constable. 
I have said “ once upon a time,” but it was 
really in the year 1824, and in the summer, 
though the month and day are not re- 
corded. The two artists went for an 
outing, walking from London to Combe 
Wood, where the hills and dells are clothed 
in copse and underwood, and you make 
your way through tangles of gorse and 
bramble and bracken-fern. They started 
early in the day, provided with some sand- 
wiches for dinner. Before they reached 
their destination, Constable broke in upon 
the stock of provisions, eliciting a reproof 
from Stothard for his ill-regulated appetite, 
They arrived at a crystal spring. The 
water was low, and difficult to get at; but 
Constable took from his pocket a tin cup, 
which, unnoticed by his companion, he 
had bought at Patney. The day was hot, 
and the water intensely cold. ‘ Hold it 
in your mouth, sir, some time before you 
swallow it,” said Stothard. ‘A little 
brandy or rum now would be invaluable.” 
‘¢ And you shall have some, sir,” said Con- 
stable, “if you will retract what you said ; 
for I have brought a bottle of rum from 
town—a thing you never thought of.” 
Though Constable carried their fare, Stot- 
hard was the caterer. As they lay on the 
grass, enjoying their meal under the trees 
that shaded them from a midsummer sun, 
Stothard, looking up to the splendid colour 
of the foliage over their heads, said: 
“ That's all glazing, sir.” 

The defeat of the motion in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Lambton, 
afterwards Earl of Darham, on April the 
seventeenth, 1821, was due, it is said, to a 
dinner. The debate was long and ani- 
mated ; and so many members desired to 
speak, that it wae adjourned to the follow- 
ing night. The motion was then put, and 
carried by fifty-five to forty-three; but 
what caused general surprise was the ab- 
sence of the mover, Mr, Lambton, and his 
principal supporters. It seems that they 
were all dining beneath the hospitable roof 
of Mr. Mi Angelo Taylor, and lingered 
too long over the attractions of the ‘‘ soupe 
a Ia reine” and “ Barnes’s claret,” with 
the result that the anti-reformers, obeerving 
the thinned ranks of their opponents, 
“snapped” a division; so that, when 
Lambton and Brougham hurried into the 
House, they were received with mocking 
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laughter, and found that all was over. 
The occurrence suggested a squib in the 


“John Ball” newspaper, which has been {| 


attributed to Canning, entitled ‘' Michael’s 
Dinner”; it was adapted to the tune of 
“ Soger Laddie,” 

At this time the editor of “John Ball” 
was also its founder and principal con- 


tributor, Theodore Hook, whose brilliant 


talents and reckless courage had raised 
him to an inflaential position in the world 


of politics, He was the chief literary 


swashbuckler and swordsman of the Tory 
party during the stormy days of Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform. 
Moreover, he wasan indefatigable diner- out ; 
and his flow of humour, his high spirits, 
and his remarkable powers as an impro- 
visatore, made him a welcome guest. The 
very last entry in his diary indicates the 
character of the society into which he 
had made his way: ‘“‘To dinner to Lord 
Harrington's to meet the Dake of Wel- 
lington, There, Dake and Duchess of 
Bedford, Lord and Lady Southampton, 
Lord Londonderry, Lord Canterbury, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Redesdale, Lord Charle- 
ville, Lord Strangford, Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, Count D'Orsay, Lord Chester- 
field, and Fitzroy Stanhope.” 

In more than one of his clever but 
superficial works he has introduced some 
amusing satirical sketches of middle-class 
society and its heavy dinners; but they 
will not bear quotation. Here, however, 
is an anecdote which he records on the 
authority of the Marquis of Hertford—the 
Marquis of Monmouth of Lord Beacone- 
field’s “Coningsby”: A Mr. H., having 
received a boar’s head as a present from a 
German friend, chanced to mention the 
circumstance to the Marquis, adding: 
‘And now I have got this wonderful 
delicacy, I declare I don’t know how it 
is to be dressed.” ‘ Oh,” said Lord Hert- 
ford, “ send it to my cook, Champigny; he 
shall do it properly for you; it is really 
good eating.” The er accepted the 
offer, and in due time the head was re- 
turned, with much artistic eee and 
bearing evident marks of skilfal and ap- 
propriate treatment. “Well,” said the 
Marquis, the next time he met Mr. H., 
‘how did the head turn out? My fellow 
says he devoted himself to it with en- 
thusiasm ; it was one of the finest specimens 
he had ever had the pleasure of manipu- 
lating.” ‘I dare say he is right,” an- 
swered Mr. H.; “but if so, there was a 
great deal of trouble and ingenuity thrown 
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away; for it was so confoundedly tough, 
after all, that I for one could not get my 
teeth through it.” ‘Tough, was it? You 
could not have dressed it sufficiently.” 
“ Why, of course, I never dressed it at all ; 
your people dressed it, and dressed it well, 
too. Nothing could look better, but as to 
eating it——— However, some of them at 
table contrived to get it down, and said it 
had the true flavour.” “My people!” 
repeated his lordship. ‘My man dressed 
it, certainly; but there’s the cooking!” 
‘‘What cooking?” enquired Mr, H. ‘It 
got no cooking but what he gave it; we 
eat it just as it was sent, of course.” 
“What, raw?” shouted the Marquis, 
laughing. ‘ Why, my good friend, Cham- 
pigny only prepared the head for roasting ; 
your man should have cooked it afterwards.” 
‘‘Then why the deuce didn’t the fool say 
so?” enquired the discomfited banker. 

Hook, according to his biographer— 
 Ingoldsby ” Barham—“ was much sought 
after by lords and ladies who had a 
dinner to give or a Christmas party to 
manage.” In short, he was a professional 
diner-out; and, in return for his dinner 
and his wines, was expected to amuse the 
company. Lord Beaconsfield introduces 
him in ‘‘Coningsby,” under the pseudonym 
of Lucian Gay, as one whom Nature 
had intended for a scholar and a wit, but 
Necessity had made a scribbler and a 
buffoon. His conversational powers he 
characterises as brilliant, and adds that 
he possessed all the resources of good 
fellowship. A constant guest at the 
tables of the nobility, Whig as well as 
Conservative, he was frequently an in- 
mate of their country seats and admitted 
to their social penetralis. At Hatfield 
House, where he provided private and 
confidential dinners for the admirers of 
amateur theatricals; at the Jate Lord 
Canterbury’s, the Marquis of Hertford’s, 
Sir Robert Peel’s, Sir Francis Burdett’s, 
he dined well and oft. 

To his remarkable facility as an impro- 
visatore, Charles Greville bears this testi- 
mony. In his diary, under the date of 
August the fifteenth, 1834, he records a 
dinner at Farquhar’s, at which, among 
others, be met Mrs. Norton, her sister, 
Mrs. Blackwood, and Theodore Hook. 
After dinner he displayed his powers of 
improvisation, and was very brilliant. 
Each lady gave him a subject, such as 
“The Goodwood Cup,” “The Tithe Bill ;” 
one “could not think of anything,” but 
he dashed off and sang atanzas innu- 


merable and very droll, with ingenious 
rhymes and oxcellent hits; “his 
begetting occasion for his excellent wit,” 
for at every word of interruption or admi- 
ration, every look’ or motion, he indulged 
in a digression, always returning to one of 
the themes imposed upon him. “It isa 
tour de force,” adds Greville, “in which I 
belfeve he stands alone, and it is certainly 
wonderfully well worth hearing and un- 
commonly amusing.” 

The diary of Charles Greville, Clerk 
of the Council to George the Fourth and 
William the Fourth, from which I make 
the foregoing extracts, may be taken as our 
guide to not a few dinners of more than 
average importance, though he describes 
them with provoking brevity, and incon- 
siderately omits the menus, oblivious of 
their historical and ethical significance. 


‘|Thus he records a Royal dinner: Host, 


George the Fourth; place, the Pavilion, 
Brighton ; but brands it as cold, and the 
evening afterwards as dall beyond all 
dulness. “They say,” he adds, ‘ the 
King is anxious that form and ceremony 
should be banished, and, if so, it only 
proves how impossible it is that form and 
ceremony should not slways inhabit a 
palace. The rooms are not furnished for 
society, and, in fact, society cannot flourish 
without ease; and who can feel at case 
who is under the eternal constraint which 
etiquette and respect impose? The Ktng 
was in good looks and good spirits, and, 
after dinner, cat his jokes with all the 
coarse merriment which is his character- 
istic.” 

This may amuse the reader :— April, 
1829. °Dined at the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund dinner. The Dake of 
Clarence could not come, so they put Lord 
Blessington in the chair, who made an ass 
of himeelf. Among other toaste he was to 
give ‘The memory of the Duke of York,’ 
who was the founder of the institution. 
He prefaced this with a speech, but gave 
the health, etc.; on which Fawcett, the 
comedian, who sat opposite, called out in 
an agony, ‘the memory, my lord!’ He 
corrected himself; but in a minute after 
said again ‘the health.’ ‘The memory,’ 
my lord!’ again roared Fawcett. It was 
supremely ridiculous.” 

On one occasion Hook met at dinner 
Moore, Fitzgerald, and Luttrell, and one 
can well believe that the talk of theese 
men must have lent a piquant favour to 
the dishes and enhanced the aroma of the 
wines. 
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Macaulay was an inveterate diner-out ; 
not for the sake of “the viands” “ 
Lord Lytton calls them), but for 

talking 


enjoyment he found in an 
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repast with a series of quotations from 
the “ Almanach des Gourmands;” that 
curious mirror of the vulgar luxury and 
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d | leisure which prevailed in Paris after the 


talked to; some people sourly say | austere sullenness of the Republic, and 
that his chief enjoyment lay in the | immediately prior to the enu mag- 
former direction. At Holland House he | nificence of the Empire. His wonderful 


was one of the moat frequent of guests, 
He thoroughly appreciated the fine 
qualities of its noble owner, who was 
somewhat obscured to the general vision 
by the offulgence of his gifted but 
imperious wife. The pleasures of the 
cultured and refined society which they 
assembled under their historic roof never 
palled upon him; and in the brilliant 
conversation which Lady Holland so 
skilfully initiated and so gracofully kept 
going, he was, as we all know, a principal 


r. 
He was himself a pattern host Oa 
his own account, it is true, he was no 
epicure; and his nephew tells us that 
at any time he would have been amply 
satisfied by a dinner such as is served 
at a decent seaside lodging-house. This 
was a sad moral defect; but happily his 
conscientious views of the obligations of 
hospitality prevented his guests from 
suffering by it. He generally selected, 
by a half-conscious preference, dishes o 
established character and traditional fame. 
His dissenting friends he treated to a 
fillet of veal, ‘‘ which he maintained to be 
the recognised Sanday dinner in good old 
Nonconfonnist families.” Ono Michaelmas 
Day he would have been wretched had 
no goose smoked on the board. At 
Christmas, he never forgot the old 
historic turkey. ‘If he was eontertain- 
ing a couple of schoolboys who could 
construe the fourth satire of Juvenal, 
he would reward them for their pro- 
ficiency with a dish of mullet that might 
have passed muster on the table of an 
augur or an Emperor's freedman, ... With 
regard to the contents of his cellar, 
Macaulay prided himself on being able 
to say with Mr, John Thorpe,* ‘ Mine is 
famous good stuff, to be sure,’ and if he 
were taken to task for his extravagance, 
he would reply, in the words used by 
another of his favourite characters in 
fiction, ¢ that there was a great deal of 
eating and drinking in seven 
handred a year, if people knew how to 
rnanage it.” 
Sometimes he would flavour a domestic 
* In Miss Austin's ‘‘ Northanger Abbey.’ 
+ In Miss Ferrier’s ‘‘ Marriage.” 


memory retained the choice bits of un- 
conscious humour and extravagance with 
which Grimand de la Reyniére has studded 
his eight volames; and he loved to describe 
the portentous ceremonies of a Parisian 
banquet, from those complicated incon- 
veniencesof arrangement," que les personnes 
bien aviaées ont l’attention d’abréger en 
mettant d’avance le nom de_ chaque 
convive sur chaque couvert, dans l’ordre de 
lear appétit connu ou présumé,” to the 
‘‘ visite de digestion” on the morrow, the 
length of which was supposed to be pro- 
portioned to the excellence of the enter- 
tainments. He would enumerate every item 
of the dinner from the “potage brilant, 
tel qu'il doit étre,” on to the “ biscuit 
d’ivrogne,” not forgetting the imperative 
declaration that “tout bon mangeur a fini 
son diner aprés le réti.” He reminded his 
hearers that, according to De la Reyniére, 
oysters, after the sixth dozen, ceased to 
whet the appetite; and repeated, with un- 


f | failing relish, the closing portion of the 


description of a grand entertainment given 
under the Consalate: ‘Oeux qui veulent 
faire grandement les choses, finissent par 
parfamer la bouche de leurs convives (ou 
plutét de leurs amis, car c'est ainsi que 
s'appellent les convives d’an déjefiner), 
avec deux ou trois tasses de glaces ; ou se 
la rince ensuite avec un grand verre de 
marasquin; et puis chacun ge retire en 
h&te chez soi—pour aller manger la soupe.” 
But his favourite quotation was the 
admirable passage which prescribes the 
period—varying from four to six weeks 
according to the excellence of the dinner— 
wherein the guests may speak no evil 
of their host (ab, how much happier would 
be Society if this rule were generally pro- 
claimed and acted upon !) who has, more- 
over, the privilege of holding them to 
longer silence by issuing fresh invitations 
before the ‘‘ truce of God” (as one may 
jastly term it) has expired: ‘On con- 
viendra que, de toutes les mani¢res d’em- 
pécher de mal parler de soi, celle-ci n’eat 
pas le moins aimable.” 

It was characteristic of Macaulay that 
he loved to rpc round him 2 con- 
temporaries of his University period. Thus: 
“To the ‘Clarendon’ at seven, where I 
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had ordered dinner for a party of ex- 
q Fellows of the dear old College. . . . We 
4 had an excellent dinner. The Dean of 
Darham’s favourite dish, ‘Filet de boeuf 
sauté au vin de ére aux Truffes, was 
there. We all tried it, applauded it, and 
drank his health in champagne recom- 
mended by him.” And again: “ Lord 
Mayor’s Day; and I had a dinner as well 
4 a8 the Lord Mayor.” The guests consisted 
exclusively of old Fellows and scholars of 
Trinity, and he had got some College ale 
sent up from Cambridge. ‘I did my best 
as host. The dinner was well cooked, the 
4 audit ale perfect, We had so much to say 
| sbout auld lang syne that great powers of 
7 conversation were not wanted, I have 
| been at parties of men celebrated for wit 
and eloquence which were much less lively. 
Everybody seemed to be pleased.” 
7 I shall take note of a few of the 
dinnera at which Macaulay assisted, for 
j the sake of the reminiscences they call 
7 Up of men and events, He had already 
4 won his spure in the lists of literature 
when, in 1826, he dined at Sydney 
Smith’s remote Yorkshire parsonage, At 
Edinburgh he dines with Jeffrey, at 
his house in Moray Place, and speaks of 
i the great critic's conversation as “ very 
much like his countenance and his voice— 
of immense variety ; sometimes plain and 
unpretending even: to flatness, sometimes 
whimasically brilliant and rhetorical almost 
4 beyond the license of private discourse. 

He has many interesting anecdotes, and 
tells them very well.” He dines at Bowood, 
Lord Lansdowne’s seat, and has “ oceans 
of beer and mountains of potatoes” for 
dinner. In January, 1834, he dines with 
his sisters, and stays late. ‘Hoe talked 
almost uninterruptedly for six hours. In 
the evening he made a great many im- 
promptu charades in verse.” In May, 
1831, he eats his first dinner at Holland 
House. Among the guests were Lord 
John Russell—Allen, warden of Dulwich 
College, a great friend of the Hollands— 
i Lords Holland, Alvanley, Mahon—atfter- 

wards Earl Stanhope—and others. 

He dines at Marshall’s, where the great 
attraction was the presence of the two wits, 
Rogers and Sydney Smith. “To see them 
together was a novelty, and a novelty not 
the less curious because their mutual hoe- 
tility is well known, and the hard hits 
which they have given to each other are 
in everybody’s mouth. They were very 
civil, however. Bat I was struck by the 
truth of what Matthew Bramble says in 
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[Comducted by 
Smollett’s ‘Humphrey Clinker’: that one 
wit in a company, like a knuckle of ham 
in soup, gives a flavour, but two are too 
many.” He dines with Earl Grey in 
Downing Street. “ At eight we want t 
dinner. Lord Howick took his father’s 
place, and we feasted very luxuriously. At 
nine Lord Grey came from the house with 
Lord Darham, Lord Holland, and the 
Duke of Richmond. They dined on the 
remains of our dinner with — expedi- 
tion, as they had to go to a Cabinet Oouneil 
at ten.” Ho dines at Lyttleton’s, im Gros- 
venor Place, and meets Lords Brougham 
and Plunket, and many more lords and 
commoners. “Lyttleton, till last year, lived 
in Portman Square. When he changed 
his residence his servants gave him warn- 
ing. They could not, they said, consent to 
go into such an unheard-of part of the 
world as Grosvenor Place. He gave mea 
dinner of dinners.” He dines with Lord 
Althorp, and with Sir James Graham, and 
each Minister regales him with turtle, 
turbot, venison, and game. 

He attends a Holland House dinner, at 
which Earl Grey, Lords Brougham and 
Palmerston, Luttrell, and himself are the 
only guests. Allen sat at the end of the 
table, carving, and simultaneously sparring 
with Lady Holland, who, because the 
dinner was not so good as usual—the 
French “ chef” being illi—kept up a con- 
tinual lamentation during the whole repast. 
‘* The soup was too salt; the cutlets were not 
exactly ‘comme il faut’; and the pudding 
was hardly enough boiled.” Later, he 
dines at Lord Essex’s in Belgrave Square. 
Never was there such a contrast! 
had been led to understand that his lord- 
ship’s cuisine was superintended by the 
first French artista; and that he would 
find there all the luxuries of the ‘ Almanach 
des Gourmands.” Bat no, his 
was a-true Englishman; and there was 
not a dish on his table which Addison's 
Sir Roger de Coverley, or Miss Barney's 
Sir Hugh Tyrold—in her “Camilla ”— 
might not have set before his guests. “A 
huge haunch of venison on the side-board ; 
a magnificent piece of beef at the bottom 
of the table; and before my Lord himself 
a cae a ‘dindon o traffes,’ but a 
at wastel goose, stuffed with sage and 
onions. I was disappointed,” says Macaulay, 
‘but very agreeably, for my tastes are, I 
fear, incarably vulgar.” : 

When he dines for the first time with that 
famous society of men of light and leading, 
The Club,” at the Thatched House, Lord 
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Holland is in the chair; and among the 
members present are the Bishop of London, 
Lord Mahon, Phillips the painter, Dean 
Milman, Elphinstone, Sir Oharles Grey, 
,and Hudson Gurney. Lastly, he goes to 
Backingham Palace. ‘‘ The Queen was most 
gracious to me. She talked much about 
my book—the ‘ History of England ’—and 
owned that she had nothing to say for her 
poor NMajeon” James the . ‘Not 
your jeaty’s ancestor,’ said I, ‘ your 
Majesty's predecessor.’ I hope this was not 
an uncourtly correction. I meant it as a 
compliment, and she seemed to take it so.” 

Boyle Farm, at Thames Ditton, in the 
days of the ex-Chancellor, Lord St. 
Leonards, was the scene of many a de- 
lightful dinner, at which the famous lawyer 
assembled the most distingnished of his 
; contemporaries. The house maintained, 
in fact, a tradition of hospitality; for in 
the Walpole period, Mrs. Walsingham and 
her daughter, Miss Boyle—an amateur 


artist of some distinction — entertained | ask 


their friends at Boyle Farm with frequent 
liberality, Miss Boyle married, first, Lord 
de Ros, and, second, Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald, and etill resided at Boyle Farm, 
| where, in 1827, her. son, Lord Henry de 
| Ros, and four other young men of fashion, 
| Lords Alvanley, Castlereagh, Chesterfield, 
and. Robert Grosvenor—each subscribing 
| five hundred pounds—gave a most gorgeous 
féte, which was celebrated by Moore in his 
poem, ‘A Sammer Féte,” dedicated to the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, one of the beautifal 
women to whom it owed its crowning 
attraction. ‘ Pavilions on the banks of 
the river ; a large dinner tent on the lawn, 
capable of holding four hundred and fifty ; 
and a select table for fifty, laid in the con- 
servatory. Gondolas floated on the 
water, containing the best singers of the 
Italian Opera; and in a boat Vestris and 
Fanny Ayton, the one singing Italian, the 
other ish. . . . This was long remem- 
bered,” says Croker, “as the Dandies’ Féte.” 

Very attractive were the dinners which 
Grote, the historian, and his accomplished 
wife, gave to their many distinguished 
friends at East Burnham Park, from 1838 
to 1852, and afterwards at Popple’s Park, 
in the house which was humorously named 
‘‘ History Haut,” because built with the 
ising from Grote’s monumental 


profits 

work, the “History of Greece.” Here, 
Hallam, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Baron 
Bansen,. De Tocqueville, Macaulay, and 
other men of light and leading, partook of 


Mrs. Grote’s refined hospitality. 
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I have brought my record down as near 
to the present day as seems desirable, or, 
at any rate, is convenient. In these later 
Victorian years the art of dining has been 
and is caltivated on a very extensive scale ; 
so that the menus of the middle class now 
display a taste, a variety, a refinement, 
and an attention to hygienic conditions, 
such as a century ago would hardly have 
been found in “patrician” menus. That 
the dinner has not suffered in historical 
importance is tolerably evident. It is still 
the great consecrating rite, the sacred 
eesremony, which confirnis the appoiutment 
of an Indian viceroy or an Australian 
governor- general; which expresses the 
national gratitude to a great traveller or a 
popalar actor; which testifies to the re- 
putation of a sound divine, or a fortunate 
speculator ; which sustains the appeal for 
aid of a deserving charity. If we want 
to do honour to a man, or show our 
sympathy with a cause, we straightway 
ourselves and others to dinner. In 
trath, politics, literatare, art, society, all 
gravitate towards the dinner-table. And 
thus I am minded of the height and 
breadth of my subject, and of the small 
portion of it which I have been able to 
explore in this and preceding articles. 
Alas, I have been unable to treat at any 
length of 1 dinners, ecclesiastical 
dinners, theatrical dinners, official dinners, 
Scotch and Irish dinners! There would 
be something to be said, too, about Oriental 
dinners, American dinners, colonial dinners, 
and dinners in the savage wild—which 
are rather exciting, when one runs the 
risk of being one’s self the principal dish ! 
The materials are abundant, and the field 
is wide, since everybody dines—that is, 
everybody who can afford it—or at least 
partakes of a meal which, with more or less 
justification, everybody calls dinner. Of 
course there is the trae dinner as well as 
the false dinner, as these articles have inci- 
dentally shown. May my readers always 
enjoy the good, the true, and the beautiful ! 


CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 
Br MARGARET MOULE. 
gs 
CHAPTER V. 
THE day after Catherine Maidment’s 
interview with him, Mr. Stewart-Carr sat 
alone in his library. It was a very hot 
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morning, 0 hot that it had not seemed pos- 
sible to suggest outdoor amusements for his 
‘guests. But they wore all disposed of, never- 
theless ; Mr. Dare and Captain Carnforth 
were playing billiards, and the four ladies 
were, to the best of their host’s knowledge 
entertaining one another with conversa- 
tion, gossip, and pretty needlework in the 
drawing-room. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr had left them in order 
to clear off an accumulation of letters. 
The work had taken him about an hour, 
and the result was visible in the little 
pile of addressed and closed envelopes 
which lay at his left hand on the table. 
Bat it was difficult to say whether he 
had really finished his letters; he did 
not attempt to close his writing-case, but 
then neither did he take up his pen to 
begin another letter. He had leant both 
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elbows on the table, and was resting his | 


chin upon his hands, and his eyes were 
apparently fixed on the opposite wall. 

is thoughts had left his letters and 
his surroundings altogether; they were 
with one of his gueste, and that guest 
was Grace Arbuthnot. 

In one of the letters he had jast answered 
the writer had asked if his settling down 
at Moreford were the precursor of “an- 
other change” in his arrangements ; “con- 
gratulations, no doubt, are premature, but 
surmises are inevitable,” his friend wrote. 
The careless words had quickened in Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s miod a certain train of 
thought. It was by no means a dormant 
train of thought, it was one which had 
been very often with him for the last few 
months ; indeed, it was scarcely ever absent 
from him. It was the thought of marzied 
life with Grace Arbuthnot as his wife. 

It seemed to him that it was well for 
a man who had reached his age to marry 
and settle down. He held serious views 
as to his responsibility towards his tenante, 
and excellently though they might be 
cared for in his absence, he was beginnin 
to think that the erratic, easy life he h 
heretofore led was not compatible with 
his standard of duty to them. This idea 
had been floating in his mind for some 
time, together with another hazy idea— 
that a man could not well settle down 
without a wife; and when he first met 
Grace Arbuthnot in the spring in 
Paris, both these notions had suddenly 
crystallised and become together one 
definite resolve. Miss Arbuthnot 
taken his fancy, and had seemed to hi 
exactly the right sort of woman to be- 
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coms the mistress of a country house. 
Her interest in outdoor pursuits | fitted 
her for a country life, her “horsey” ways 
and little eccentricities of manner would 
wear away, he told himself, very quickly ; 
and he was quite keen-sighted enough 
to seo and greatly like the sweet, kindly 
nature beneath. He had asked her and 
her mother to Moreford, in order that he 
might learn to know her better, and 
he had definitely proposed to himself 
in doing so that, if all went well, he would 
before their departure ask her to marry 
him. At the time he had felt fairly 
hopeful that the answer would be yes. She 
had liked him, evidently, and they had 
been excellent friends, and during the 
four days she had spent in his house, they 
had atill continued excellent friends. __ 

This morning he was thinking to him- 
self that it was time to put an end to 
the simply friendly relations betweea 
them. It would be well, he thought, to 
let her see clearly what he intended his 
attentions to mean; bat he could not 
quite make up his mind as to what 
line to take, and this was the question 
that was occupying him as he sat idle 
at his writing-table. Grace Arbuthnot 
was very erratic, he thought, perplexedly, 
and all women were incomprehensible, 
thought farther with a sigh; and then he 
rose and lit a cigarette to clear his per- 
ceptions. There was yet half an hour to 
lunch-time, and he sat down in an arm- 
chair and smoked reflectively ; bat the 
change of occupation did not help him to 
formulate his course of action. His 
thoughts went back vaguely to Grace 
herself—her charm, her fitness for the 
position, and her pretty face. 

At this very moment, while he was 
thinking of her, Grace Arbuthnot had 
risen from her chair in the drawing-room, 
and saying lightly that she had a letter 
that must be written for an early post, 
had left the drawing-room and gone up- 
stairs to her own room. But once there 
by herself she did not write, or apparently 
think of doing so. With her bright eyes 
dancing with mischief, she took off her 
morning frock, and in an incredibly short 
time had dressed herself in her habit. Her 
cheeks were flashed with excitement as 
she glanced at herself in the glass to see 
if her little rough hat and her veil were 
straight ; then she ran downstairs, quickly 
and cautiously, out of a side door, and into 
the shrubberies that led to the stables. 

“Now for a triumph!” she said to 
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herself, excitedly. ‘I'll canter her round 
the park, and then ride up to the dining- 
room window when they’re all at lunch. 
It'll be lovely!” » : 

She reached the stables, and found, as 
she had hoped, that it was the dinner 
hour, and only one stable-boy was left 
in charge. Him she bribed with half-a- 
sovereign to saddle Queen ‘Bess and bring 
her out. Then Grace Arbuthnot vaulte 
lightly into the saddle, and rode rapidly 
out of the stable yard before the eyes of 
the bewildered boy. 

‘Lor, I hope she won’t hurt !” he said to 
himself. “The mare's nasty enough to-day. 
fag there, she said she could manage 

r \”? 

Miss Arbuthnot meanwhile cantered 
down the sloping green turf that led into 
the wide avenue of the park, Qaeen Bess 
going very gently and easily. 

“She's as quiet as a lamb!” said Grace 
to herself, with a smile of superiority, ‘I 
knew she would be with me!” And her 
spirits rose higher and higher as . one 
grassy aye after another was left quickly 
behind. a few moments the avenue 
came in sight, and with its appearance 
Queen Bess’s energy seemed suddenly to 
flag. She settled down into a slow, 
steady, determined trot. Possibly she 
thought it the pace best suited to her 
rider. She was quite intelligent enough 
to have found out that she carried a strange, 
light burden on her back, and that the 
touch on her bridle was strange, too. 

Grace Arbuthnot, however, did not ap- 
prove of this arrangement on the part of 
Qaeen Beas; she had no mind to be taken 
through her exciting enterprise in this 
comparatively tame fashion. There was 
no glory whatever in managing Qaeen Bess 
if she went no faster than her present trot. 

So Grace Arbuthnot gathered up the 
reins, and leaned over and patted her neck, 
making various exciting and encouraging 
sounds the while. Then she sat up again, 
and gave the reins a little, quick touch. 
Bat Qaeen Bess paid not the least attention 
to either injunction ; she gave her pretty 
head a little toss, and then trotted on 
as atoically as before. Grace Arbathnot 
was annoyed at her failure, but by no 
means daunted; she waited for a few 
moments, then she tried the same plan 
again, making the encouragement and 
the touch on the reins both rather more 
commanding than before. But neither 
the action nor its intent influenced Qaeen 
Beas ; sho only tossed her head again, and 
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this time she laid her ears back slightly, 
though Grace, in her vexation, did not 
notice this. 

They had arrived at the side path which 
led to the White House by this time, and 
Grace Arbuthnot, thinking that perhaps the 
gravel irritated her, and led to her stub- 
born refusals, tarned her off on to the grass 
beside the footpath. But Queen Bess did 
not alter her pace one hair’s-breadth for 
this, and her rider, now intent on making 
her submit, determined, impulsively, to 
try stronger measures. In her quick run 
through the hall at the Castle she had 
caught up her riding-whip, and had been 
holding it till now in her left hand with 
the reins. Now she transferred it quickly 
to her right, and gave-Queen Bess a sharp, 
stinging little touch on her satin side. She 
little imagined what the result was to be. 
The instant she felt it, Queen Bess kicked 
—kicked so viciously and artfully, that 
Grace Arbuthnot was thrown, suddenly 
and heavily. Queen Bess atood calmly look- 
ing at her as she laid, white and motionless, 
on the turf, and then, with a wicked look 
of something like satisfaction in her in- 
ae eyes, she turned, and trotted 
slowly and placidly back in the direction 
of her stable, 

But Grace Arbuthnot did not lie there 
alone on the turf for long. Frank Maid- 
ment had been standing in the doorway of 
the White House, watching for Catherine, 
who had gone out in the village, and 
wondering, idly, when she would come 
back to dinner. He saw Queen Bess and 
her rider in the distance as they tarned 
out of the large avenue, and watched their 
approach with some interest. He knew 
the horse, and knew Miss Arbuthnot to 
be one of the guests at the Castle. As he 
discovered that no groom or escort was 
with her, his interest grew into wonder. 
What could she be doing alone, he thought, 
and on that spirited horse? But his 
thought and his wonder were cut short 
together when he saw Queen Bess throw 
her rider. He rushed, hatless, out of the 
doorway, through the garden, and along 
the turf, to where Miss Arbuthnot lay. 
He looked around him for one moment, 
as uncertain whether to go for help or 
not; then he suddenly leant down, and 
picked up the unconscious girl in his arms. 
He was strong and powerfal, and the 
light weight of Grace Arbuthnot was 
nothing to him. He carried her easily 
back to the White House, and laid her 
down on the broad, old-fashioned sofa in 
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the dining-room. Bat then he did not 
know what to do. 

Margaret had left the house on an errand 
ten minutes before, and there were still 
no signs of Catherine’s approach. He 
gazed in helpless perplexity at the white 
face and figure that lay so motionless 
before him. When he first reached her, 
before he raised her from the ground, 
he had felt her heart and her pulse, an 
they had both beaten faintly. He recalled 
this now, and told himself that she had 
only fainted. So, acting on his common 
sense, he loosened the top fastenings of 
Miss Arbuthnot’s habit, and getting some 
cold water, gently put aside her hair, and 
bathed her white forehead, and thelips which 
were very nearly as white, But still she 
did not move ; not a finger stirred, and he 
was at his wits’ end. He was just thinking 
that it would be the lesser of two evils if 
he left her alone and went out for help, 
when the door of the room opened with a 
quick turn, and Catherine came in. 

‘‘F'rank,” she began, ‘I’m so——” Bat 
she stopped suddenly at the sight before her. 
‘Frank !” she said, ‘‘ who—what is——” 

“For goodness’ sake, Catherine,” her 
brother interrupted, ‘“‘don’t mind who or 
what yet. Come and get her round; I 
can’t. Margaret’s out, and I thought you'd 
never come in,” 

Before he had done speaking, Catherine 
had thrown down her hat and gloves and 
run out of the room. In a moment she 
was back again, with salts, aal volatile, and 
half-a-dozen other remedies, 

‘Take the cushion away from her head,” 
she said to‘her brother. Very gently and 
deftly he did as she told him, and laid her 
pretty, fair head down as carefully as any 
woman could have done. 

‘‘Go and see if Margaret is come back, 
and send her here. She was thrown, I 
supposd,” Catherine said, kneeling quickly 
down beside the sofa, with the salts in 
her hand. She had instantly imagined 
Miss Arbuthnot to be one of Mr. Stewart- 
Carr’s guests, and the riding-habit the 
girl wore had led Catherine equally to the 
other conclusion. 

* Yes, I saw it—just outside the avenue. 
Shall I go and tell them up at the Castle! 
1 The horse may have got in.” 

‘¢ Wait a moment or two, and see if we 
get her round first. She may be worse 
than we think, of course, but I’m nearly 
sure she has only fainted; and if she has 
come to, it would not alarm them so much. 
Send Margaret, quick.” 
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A quarter of an hour later, the two 
women, who were anxiously watching 
Grace Arbuthnot’s face, saw the brown 
eyes open very slowly.a faint pink came 
a her cheeks and on the colourless 
ips. 

“Where am I?” she said, very lov, 
“‘I—T am not at home.” 

Catherine crossed the room hastily to 


dj|the window, outside which her brother 


was watching, and sent him up to the 
Castle. 

“Oh, I remember,” the girlish voice 
went on, faintly. ‘“I—I wanted to ride 
Queen Bess, and—I don’t know what hap- 
pened.” 

Catherine stroked the fair hair sooth- 
ingly. 

“Don’t think about it yet,” she said, 
gently. 

‘Bat I must,” she continued, anxiously. 
‘What will Mr. Stewart-Carr say! He 
told me she wasn’t safe; he said he 
wouldn’t lend her, and—I took her.” 

‘Don’t mind,” Catherine said. “ You 
are getting better, and you needn't think 
of it at all now.” 

‘‘T—-who are you?” Grace Arbuthnot 
said, with a touch of returning eagerness. 
“You are very good to me. I have seen 
you—where ?” 

‘‘T am Catherine Maidment, and I an 
taking care of you till they send for you 
from the Castle.” 

Oh, I know—I remember, I saw you 
on—yesterday, You were going away, and 
I was coming downstairs.” 

Catherine did not answer. Her {am 
flushed deeply. She stooped lower over 
the girl, and smoothed her hair again. 

‘‘ My brother is gone to tell them at the 
Castle; they will be here directly,” she 
said, after a little pause. 

Catherine had hardly ended her se- 
tence when one of the Castle carriage 
drove up, and Mr, Stewart-Carr, springing 
from it, hastily helped Mrs. Arbuthnot to 
alight. She came into the dining-room of 
the White House more breathless than she 
had ever been in her life. 

‘“My dearest Grace,” she began, ex: 
citedly, after a greeting to Catherine— 
“my dear girl, how could you be # 
rash?” And during the little bustle of 
getting her daughter away, Mre. Arbuthnot 
grew more excited and more breathless 
with every moment, until, at length, she 
was compelled to stand aside, and let 
Catherine and Mr. Stewart-Oarr give all 
the necessary help and directions. 
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At the carriage door Miss Arbuthnot 
turned to Catherine, 

‘You've been so very kind,” she said, 
‘and I never thanked you.” 

Catherine only smiled, and put her arm 
round the girl’s waist to support her as she 
got in. 

‘‘Good-bye,” she said, 
will soon be better.” 

Then Mr, Stewart-Carr raised his hat to 
Catherine, and the carriage drove away. 

Frank Maidment came in as it did so. 

‘‘T walked slowly,” he said, briefly, to 
his sister. ‘* Stewart-Carr wanted to drive 


“T hope you 


,mo, but I thought the fewer people the 


better, so I waited and walked.” 

‘* How did it happen?” said Catherine, 
moving about the room, and setting things 
to rights as she spoke, | 

Oh, I don’t know. The mare kicked, 
and threw her all in a moment. Nasty, 
vicious animal! I can’t think how she 
came to be out alone on her, I hope she 
isn’t hart, really.” 

‘Oh, no, I think not,” Catherine said. 
“She will be all right after a rest. It is 
only a bad shaking ‘she has had, She is a 
very nice girl, I thought, and pretty, too,” 
she continued, after a little pause, during 
which she straightened, with a few deft 
touches, the disarrangement made by scent, 
and salts, and the various other odds and 
ends that had been set down on the neat 
dinner-table, 

‘© Yes,” Frank Maidment replied, rather 
curtly. ‘Can't you ring for dinner, Cathe- 
rine ?” he added, hastily. ‘It must be no 
end late,” 

Catherine rang, and, five minutes later, 
the brother and sister sat down to dinner 

ether. : 

e few words Frank Maidment had 
spoken during the last hour about Miss 
Arbuthnot’s accident were, save for mono- 
syllabic replies that were absolutely neces- 
sary, the first that his sister had heard 
from him for nearly two days. 

On the night when Catherine found him, 
on her return from the village, in that 


| heavy, drunken sleep in the dining-room, 


it took her very long to rouse him at all, 
and still longer before she could touch 
any of his perceptions, or make the least 
impression on him. 

Her face was white and drawn, and she 
herself was cold and trembling with a sort 
of hopeless, sickening despair, before she 
could bring him to let her help him upstairs 
to bed. She accomplished it, however, at 
last, and left him in his own room un- 
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dressing, but talking incoherently to him- 
self as he did so. Then she came down 
into the empty, dark dining-room, and, 
throwing herself into a chair, broke into 
long, tearless sobs, which only ended when 
the silence above made her check herself, 
and creep upstairs to see if her brother 
were in bed, Finding that he was, and 
again fallen heavily asleep, she went down 
again, and sat alone, thinking, in the 
dining-room, till the summer dawn began 
to come through the blinds. 

The next morning, when she went to 
her brother’s room to tell him that she 
must keep his appointment with Mr. 
Stewart-Carr in his stead, he had met her 
with the very briefest words of shame-faced 
assent. He was quite sober enough, then, 
to know that any attempt to keep it him- 
self was out of the question. All about 
him were the traces of his last night’s 
work. His eyes were dull and heavy, his 
hands were shaking, and his head ached so 
incessantly that an instant’s connected 
thought was impossible. From his window 
he had watched Oatherine set out across 
the park, carrying with her the books 
Mr. Stewart-Carr wished to see, and then 
he had finished dressing, and gone slowly 
and uncertainly downstaira. 

When Catherine returned, he did not 
once refer to her interview or any of its 
details; but he took the books from her 
and carried them to his own room, a 
small room opening from the dining-room, 
in which he was supposed to transact busi- 
ness, receive the tenants when necessary, 
and so forth; and here Catherine found 
him, half an hour later, sitting looking at 
them, with heavy, miserable eyes. 

Since then his attitude towards Catherine 
had been one of intensely deprecating 
penitence. He was silently, but punc- 
tiliously attentive to her, very thoughtfal 
for her, and shyly and tentatively affec- 
tionate in all his actions. He had done | 
instantly anything and everything she 
ner him, down to the most insignificant 
trifle. 

Catherine, watching him carefully and 
minutely, felt, she hardly knew why, 
greatly disquieted. Accustomed as she 
was to his fits of penitence, there was 
something in this one un in his 
manner, and it frightened her. She felt as 
if, in the last outbreak, her brother had 
passed a sort of turning-point, or crisis, 
at whieh he might have stopped and 
saved himself if he only would. But he 
had not, he had let himself go past it, un- 
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heeding; and it seemed to poor Catherine’s 
aching heart as if he had taken now a 
very perceptible step along a down-hill 
road, which even with the help of her love 
and patience he could never retrace. She 
could not get near him, could not even try 
to touch him, or calm him, or help him 
in any way while he remained in this 
self-absorbed, miserable silence. And she 
welcomed even his interest in Miss 
Arbuthnot’s accident as something which 
might bring him out of himself. But, as 
dinner went on, he drifted back into the 
tame state, and after a few brief answers 
to Catherine's further enquiries into details 
of the accident, relapsed into perfect silence. 

Half an hour after dinner, as Catherine 
was standing at her front door, wondering 
if she should brave the heat, and go out 
in it again or not, her brother came to her 
and said, laconically, that he was going 
out fishing, and should not be back again 
until tea-time. Catherine put her own 
plans and thoughts aside instantly, and, 
turning into the house, helped him find 
his fishing-tackle, and inspect its condition, 
and finally saw him off at the garden 
gate. Then she suddenly felt rather 
tired ; she was irritated with herself for 
the feeling, and told herself it was un- 
reasonable ; forgetting wholly that her 
morning’s walk in the village, the excite- 
ment of Miss Arbathnot’s accident, and, 
what she never analysed, the weary strain 
of her daily life, were more than enough 
to account for it. But she decided that 
she would not go out again ; and bringing 
down her work-basket from upstairs, 
resolved to es:ablish herself in the garden 
for the afternoon. 

She did not go into the small front 
garden, where Mr. Stewart-Carr had seen 
her hat and work-basket under the haw- 
thorn-tree. She went to the other end of 
the passage, and opened a glass door 
leading out into a rather larger square 
of garden at the back. There were few 
flowers here, and it was very simply laid 
out; there was one large square of grass 
in the middle, and round it ran a small 
narrow flower border, and a gravel path 
In the middle of the lawn was an enormous 
mulberry-tree, which gave an almost im- 
penetrable shade; beneath its trunk was 
a comfortable rustic seat. Here Catherine 
placed herself, and set her work beside 
her with a little sigh of content and rest. 

It was very cool under the mulberry- 
tree, for not a glimmer of sunlight came 
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through the close green leaves. It was 
qaiet, too, in the garden. The only 
sounds to be heard were an occasional 
twitter from a atray chaffiach, energetic 
in spite of the heat, and the cool, trickling 
sound of a little brook. It ran through 
the park jast outside, and its cours 
had been slightly diverted, so as to take 
in one corner of the little garden, and 
water a fernery Catherine had made thera 

Catherine's thoughts strayed as abs 
sewed in the cool and peace of the garden 
They returned to Miss Arbuthnot 
Catherine wondered first if she wer 
better, and then she thought, rather 
curiously, of the fair young fac, 
with no marks of care or pain upon it 
She wondered whether Grace Arbuthnot 
had ever in her life any sort of trouble 
or pain, and then she went on to speculate 
as to what a life, that was perfectly cary, 
and cloudlessly happy, would be. She 
wondered if it could be, indeed, a cloud. 
lessly happy life, when it was free from all 
emotion and all agitation, and she became 
so absorbed in her thoughte, imaginings, 
and wonder, that she did not her 
Margaret's voice saying at the glass door: 
a way, sir. Mistress is in the gardes, 
g nis 

And she started violently, a moment 
later, when Mr. Stewart-Carr came up t 
her, and lifting his hat said, half-apolo 
getically : 

“T am so sorry to distarb you, yo 
look so very cool and peaceful here. Bat 
I came to thank you.” 

‘To thank me?” ashe said, lifting he 
eyes to hie, and forgetting, in her eurpriz, 
to reply to his greeting. 

' Yes,” he said. ‘To thank yon for 
your goodness this morning to Mis 
Arbuthnot.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I don’t want ay 
thanks!” she said, earnestly. “I dif 
nothing.” Then, all at once remember: 
ing that she had not even welcomed he 
visitor, she moved away her work wilh 
a sudden gesture. ‘ Won't you sh 
down ?” she continued. 

“Thanks,” he said. And he sat dow 
on the pretty rustic seat beside her. The 
shadow thrown then by the malberry-t 
only reached just beyond Catherine's rath 
work-basket, which lay on the grass at he 
feet; but before Mr. Stewart-Carr rose to ¢? 
away again the shadow had stretched al 
across the lawn to the fernery, and te 
afternoon was nearly gone. 
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he had made no will, and that he most 
likely intended the rightful relations to 
inherit his property.” 

‘‘T do not understand, mother; this 


Mr. Gordon, was he a near relation, and 
has he no one belonging to him ?” 
‘© I¢ is altogether a very sad and shocking 
history ; he was not received in society.” 
Mrs. Gordon said these last words in a 
low, sad tone; she could say nothing 
worse of a man than this ; for if ‘‘ society,” 


| CHAPTER V. AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


_ “MOTHER, you never told us,” said 
Frances, quietly; for her mother had 
trained her too well for her to forget 
to be dignified. ‘You never even hinted 
at such a possibility. It would have been 


such a pleasant thing to look forward to. 
But I cannot understand it. Is it really 
true t” 

“T believe so. I wanted to avoid any 
of my children looking forward to un- 
certain So many things may happen to 
oe the lawful owners enjoying their 

ts, 

ee Gordon smiled a little, and even 
Frances did not guess what a tumult of 
thought and excitement she was going 

h. For years she had kept this secret, 
and now at last she might mention it to 
her eldest daughter. Frances noticed that 
her mother’s small white hand trembled a 
little as she held the paper, that was all. 

' “Besides, Frances, there is a curious 
and a very sad story attached to the life 
of this poor Mr, Gordon—a story which 
Minnie and Bee ought never toknow. But 
you being the eldest, I shall of course tell 
you—that is, by-and-by.” 

Mra, Gordon walked to the window and 
oes absently out of it, and then she con- 

ued : 


‘‘Of course, Frances, you must not 
mention this to any one till I find out 
it is true. Mr. Gordon may have made a 


lenient enough for the sins of those within 
its ee casts out one of them, what in- 
deed must be his guilt! It was certainly 
past forgiveness. 

“Ah!” answered Frances, in the same 
tone. ‘‘ How terrible! No wonder you 
never mentioned him, mother. But isn’t 
it tiresome that you sent that letter to 
Austin? He will be obliged to keep his 
engagement. If this is true you will want 
him ; shall I write by this evening’s post 
to him ¢” 

Mrs. Gordon considered a moment, then 
said, quietly : 

“No; if it is as I expect, I cannot 
upset his arrangements, The property 
comes to me, and not to Austin, and of 
course the lawyers have really the whole 
responsibility of the affairs. I am surprised 
that I have had no letter yet; anyhow, 
I will write to Mr. Blackston this morn- 
ing.” Mrs, Gordon gathered up her writing 
materials, and took the “‘ Times” with her. 
“T shall go to my own room, Frances. 
Do not let any one disturb me till luncheon 
time,” | 

She walked slowly away, and Frances 
looked after her mother with honest pride. 


will on his death-bed, he may have left his | No one, she thought, had such a graceful 
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bearing; no one in Longham was s0 
thoroughly a lady as was her mother. 
Then, how clever she was; did she not 
manage all the business matters of the 
family? Had she not, without help, made 
them what they were, the most sought- 
after young ladies in the neighbourhood ? 
And now this wonderful secret about this 
money, her mother had kept it to herself 
so that they might not be disappointed 
if the realisation never came to pass; 
and her wisdom had prevented them from 
wing up useless and extravagant. 

‘J dare say it has made all the difference 
to Austin. How hard he has worked all 
his life, and what a dear, good fellow 
he is; never extravagant because he knows 
mother cannot afford much expense for 
him. Yes, indeed, she has been good. If 
only I might tell Minnie !” 

The present had now to be thought of, 
-g0 Frances once more picked up the ball- 
‘ dress, and tried to begin working again. 

‘Perhaps next year we shall not have 
to slave. away if we wish to appear nicely 
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dressed,” she thought, a little smile of 


intense satisfaction lighting up her face, 
Certainly it would be pleasant, very, very 
pleasant, to be rich ; but then her mother 
had given her no particulars, and there 


seemed to be some unpleasant history 


attached to this fortune, What did that 
matter, so that in the end they, this highly 
respected family of Gordons, became pos- 
sessed of it? 

Frances’s meditations did not stop till a 
merry little clatter of voices and doors 


made itself heard, and the two Misses’ 
Gordon entered the drawing-room full of 


“oe a about the delightful walk they had 


* But of course the ice would not bear,” 
said Minnie, laughing. ‘I believe Captain 
Grant just invented that to make us take 
the walk; and fancy, Frances, he walked 
all the way back with us!” 

At another time this would have been 
interesting news, but to-day Frances onl 
thought : “ He is a very long time making 
up his mind about Minnie; but when she 
has money she can m anybody alte 
likes,” and Frances looked at her sister 
with almost a new interest. How pretty 
she was! Her figure was as nearly perfect 
as it could be; her small neck was like an 
exquisite slender column; her head round 
and small, surrounded with an abundance 
of fair hair. She and Bee were outwardly 
much alike, but the youngest Miss Gordon 
had a deep-cut brow, shading grey eyes, 
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which, though not large, were full of 
expression. “Sweet and womanly ” would 
have been the words used by those who 
wished to describe Beatrice Gordon’s ex- 
pression apart from her beauty. Minnie 
was perhaps the prettiest, but the ex- 
pression of her face was quite different. 
She was a decided flirt, though her bring- 
ing-up had forbidden flirting ; so she hid 
as much as possible her airs and 
from her family. Minnie had had many 
flirtations, but they did not count; one 
had been with a penniless curate, another 
with a penniless officer ; this latter still wor- 
shi a her, but then he was in Ireland, 
so Minnie did not think much of him. 
To-day she had settled that Captain Grant 
was a different personage. In the first 
pe he oe only son ; in ve second, 
e waa not quite young, being past thirty ; 
and then ie ma ted and looked 
up to by every one who knew him; 
lastly, he was a ried gentleman, so 
courteous, s0 so handsome. Yes, 
there was no doubt about it, the woman 
whom he loved would be a woman to be 
envied, 

‘I wonder which of us he admires the 
moat ; but Bee might not make him a 
wife,” thought Minnie. ‘She is quite s 
child still, and has really few ideas beyond 
enjoying herself and being nicely dressed. 
She never can understand about people, 
7 things, and the future, as Frances and 

0.” ’ 

“‘Where’s mother?” asked Minnie, 
aloud, eke round the room; “and 
oh, Frances ! how little you have done to 
your dress! You will never be able -to 
finish it in time! Whatever has made 
you #0 long? Did anyone call?” — 

- Frances blushed as she answered “ No.” 
So that Minnie, always of a curious dis- 
tion, at once concluded that some one 
if not called, at least ‘put in an ap 
pearance,” ee 

‘Mother never writes upstairs unless. 
she’ has something very particular to do. 
I wonder what it is?” 

‘‘ Austin wrote about his not 
home. He means to tufor a youth 
he is to start at once for y.” 

‘He is not coming home!” cried 
Beatrice. 

‘It is to save mother any further ex- 
pense,” said the elder sister, reprovingly. 
‘Of course all this year he was obliged to 
have rather more money than usual. 

“It’s horrid being poor,” sighed Minnie. 
‘I mean to marry a rich man, and then 
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you two can come and stay with me and 
have some fun.” 

«What nonsense! I do not see why 
_we should not be left independent, even if 
you do marry Orcesus,” said Bee, a little 
crossly, as she walked away. 

' Something Minnie had said had jarred 
on her. Did her sister in any way mean 
to allude to Captain Grant! Just as 
Beatrice reached the hall the front-door 
bell rang, so that Beatrice could not escape 
before she found herself confronting 
Captain Grant himself. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Gordon ; but 
| I fancy this silk scarf is yours, Did you 

drop one? A woman gave it to me as I 
was going home.” . 

The maid retired, and Beatrice blushed 
a little with the surprise of seeing the 
Captain again—moreover, just as she was 
thinking of him—so she hesitated before 
owning her lost possession. 

‘Yea, I took it in case we skated, to 
put on afterwards. How careless of me! 
aes you, Won't you come in? Mother 
18 uy 

‘No, thank you.” (A pause.) ‘ You 
are not tired, I hope. It was my fault, 
taking you all that way on false pre- 
tences,” 

“No; I did enjoy the walk so much, 
and so did Minnie !” : 

Captain Grant had entered, and now 
stood in the hall rather as if he were on 
parade duty, and Beatrice were his com- 

: i as | 

‘“‘] am very giad your sister enjoyed the 
walk. Are you quite sure ‘he is not 
tired ?” 

“Not a bit tired. We often walk 
farther than that,” 

‘“‘Next week my aunt is coming to stay 
with us, and then I hope you will come to 
the Towers. It is very dull having no 
lady to take the head of the house; but 
when my aunt is here my father means to 
make the old place gay. Do you think 
your sister—I mean your sisters—will 
come and help use #” 

““T am sure they will,” answered Bee, 
looking up almoat sadly. | 

_ _ After all, it was Minnie he was 
thinking of and asking for; and all this 
morning, for the firat time since she had 
known Captain Grant, she had fancied that 
he was thinking chiefly of herself, and she 
had suddenly dreamt a little dream of 
happiness, and of making herself more 
worthy of him. This seemed the’ first 
thought when one looked or spoke of 
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Captain Grant. All he said was so quiet, 
so serious, that one recognised at once his 
earnestness, He did not, as most officers 
Bee had met, pay very broad compliments 
or try to look fascinating, twirling at 
the same time the inevitable moustache ; 
neither did he show an ostentatious polite- 
ness to one woman and forget the com- 
moneat courtesies to all others, especially 
old maids. On the contrary, this Captain 
Grant, wherever he ht be, always 
looked round to see whether the elder ladies 
were seated, whether they had some one to 
talk to, or whether they were placed in a 
draught. If he saw avery old lady rising, 
he offered her his arm to cross the room, 
so that his less polite fellow-officers 
privately called him Sir Charles Grandison ; 
buat all the same, his influence in his regi- 
ment— and he had mach—was always 
exercised for good ; and though some might 
laugh at him, yet all respected him. 

atrice was silent for a few minutes 
when she had said to herself, “ after all it 
was Minnie,” She was not jealous, but a 
little sadness came into her heart ; she had 
looked up to the Captain, though it was 
only a month ago he had come back to his 
father on furlough—only a month ago— 
yet all his actions had impressed them- 
selves on the youngest Miss Gordon as 
something different from any she had seen 
before. re certainly did like one of them, 
she thought, for he waa too truthful to be 
able to hide his feelings, but Beatrice was 
at this moment puzzled as to which of 
them it was, 

He did not stay any longer now, perhaps 
because he heard a door being opened, or 
perhaps because he had nothing more to 
say; and when he had gone, Beatrice 
went slowly upstaira trying to stifle any 
little jealous feeling that arose in spite of 
herself about ‘Minnie, 

As she passed her mother’s door, it was 
suddenly opened, and Mrs. Gordon said, 
quickly : 3 

‘*Come in a minute, Frances, I want to 
consult you about——” 

‘*It is Beatrice, mother,” answered the 
girl, “Can I do as well as Frances?” 

‘Oh, no—never mind; but stop a 
minute, before you take off your things, I 
wish you would post these letters for me ; 
do it yourself, they are important,” 
Beatrice assented and went downstairs, 
taking the letters in her hand. When 
she was jast going to slip them into the 
post-box, she noticed the address of one 
of them. 
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‘That is to mother’s lawyer ; I hope it 
does not mean he is coming here, horrid 
little man. Mother says he is clever; 
all the same, I cannot bear him.” 
Then Beatrice posted the letters and 
hurried indoors in order to be in time for 
luncheon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE MIDST OF A BALL-DRESS, 


THE next morning Frances had a head- 
ache, and sent word to Beatrice that she 
would be much obliged if her sister would 

down and make the coffee for her. 
ie never came downstairs till the last 
minute of grace, and Mrs, Gordon was not 
allowed by her affectionate daughters to 
perform any little household duties which 
they could do as well. When the message 
reached Beatrice she was already dressed, 
having risen early for two reasons : firstly, 
because she had not slept well with those 
words ringing in her ears, “it was Minnie 
after all,” and secondly, because she had 
been eo much surprised to see how little 
Frances had done to her ball-dress, that 
she was determined to help her by work- 
ng at it for her before breakfast. 

‘Poor Frances!” thought Beatrice; ‘she 
has to hear about all the worries, so I 
think that being the youngest and the 
most stupid I ought to help her.” 

She ran downstairs to the dining-room, 
took out the work, and sat down to it 
with much diligence. The Gordons had 
only one fire lighted in the morning, 
to avoid vee in the afternoon they 
all migrated to the drawing-room, but 
there, of course, no dress-making on a large 
scale could be undertaken. 

All the time Minnie, who never did any- 
thing for any one which she could possibly 
help doing, her mother excepted, was 
sleeping soundly upstairs, the housemaid 
was busy in the drawing-room, so the 
house seemed comparatively quiet as the 
young girl, sitting as close to the fire as 

ble, stitched away in solitude. How 

ew of the Longham folk could have 

essed thatoneof the pretty Misses Gordon 

to work on a chilly November morn- 

ing, in order to appear and to help her 

sisters to ap as one of the Longham 
“belles” in the evening ! 

This same thought entered Bee’s mind 
and she smiled over it, though after the 
smile came a little se 

“I don’t believe Captain Grant guesses 
how much we think about our clothes. I 
expect he would despise us very much if 
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he knew; and, besides, I never see him 
staring critically at us as some of the 
officers do—he looks straight into one’s 
face when he speaks, and seems to expect 
the gamtort quite seriously, Iwish I could 
say something nice or original, or some- 
thing even worth listening to; but Minnie 
is more am than I am, she says such 
fanny things about other people that one 
can’t help laughing.” 

This soliloquy was interrupted by the 
postman’s knock, and in a few mimntes 
the housemaid brought in the letters. 
Beatrice, sitting near her mother’s — 
saw two business-looking envelopes p 
on her plate, but thought very little more 
of them, for a letter was placed in her 
own hands. With a sort of dazed feeling, 
she opened the envelope and read these 
words : 

‘*DeaR Miss Gorpon,—I believe the 
ice will really bear to-morrow. At all 
events in our shallow ponds there will be 
no danger. I shall give myself the 
pleasure of calling at your house to-morrow 
mbrning, however, to report on the state 
of things in order to spare you a useless 
walk, should the weather change during 
the night. I hope Mrs. Gordon and your 
sisters will give us the pleasure of their 
company ; lunch will be provided for the 
skaters under a tent.—Yours most traly, 
CoLINn GRANT.” 

Although Beatrice read this very matter- 
of-fact letter several times, she could not 
but acknowledge to herself that except for 
the direction on the envelope, the contents 
might have been equally suitable for cack 
of the three Misses Gordon. Still he had 
written to her, Beatrice, and if after all— 
She would have liked to linger over these 
thoughts; but she remembered the dress 
and set to work again diligently, when, to 
her surprise, the maid reappeared, saying : 

“If you please, Miss Bea mistress 
ara to have her letters taken upstairs 
to her.” . 

Never in all her life could Beatrice re 
member her mother sending for her letters. 
She had constantly told her daughters that 
she disapproved of the practice, and that 
it showed an impatient and 
character to be unable to wait for one’s 
correspondence till one came downstairs. 

Of course, Beatrice handed the two 
official-looking envelopes to the maid with- 
out further remark, but nevertheless she 


said to herself : 
‘Something very extraordinary must 
have happened. Mother did not have her 
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letters sent up to her even when she was 
expecting to hear whether Austin had 
taken his d A | 

However much the youngest Miss 
Gordon might wonder, her curiosity was 
not to be satisfied. Mrs, Gordon, Frances, 
and Minnie appeared rather later than 
usual, but no remarks were made on the 
post except about Captain Grant’s note, 
which Beatrice rather unwillingly gave 
up. 

“' T shall not skate to-day,” said Frances, 
decidedly. ‘‘I must finish my dress for the 
bal), there are only two more days. I 
suppose yours is quite ready, Minnie?” 

It was Minnie’s turn to go out, for the 
three girls never appeared together. 

“Yes, I shall wear my pink silk. 
Mother, may we go this morning to the 
ponds?” Mrs, Gordon was quieter than 


| usual, but her two younger daughters did 


not notice it; now, however, she looked 
up quickly to answer Minnfe’s question. 

“ You can go, Minnie, with Mrs, Crozby, 
but Beatrice had better stay at home and 
work at Frances’ dress—that is, one of you 
two must do so, as I want Frances to help 
me upstairs with some business.” Minnie 
blushed with vexation. 

‘We could help her to-night;” but Mra. 
Gordon's will was law, she never allowed 
her opinion to be questioned, and as she 
seldom interfered with their pleasures, the 
three had learnt to obey without much 
questioning. 

To-day, however, it was really too trying, 
because Minnie knew that Beatrice had 
done already her share, and that, in fair- 
ness, she ought to be the one to stay 
behind ; but then what a chance she would 
miss of making herself agreeable to Captain 
Grant, the heir of the Towers, and quite 
the most important and eligible young man 
in Longham! Beatrice had said nothing. 
She felt that if only Minnie would act fairly, 
she, Beatrice, would not lose her great 
pleasure ; but then—no one knew Minnie 
better than Beatrice. All her life she had 
had to give way and accept Minnie’s petty 
tyrannies—tyrannies which were exercised 
‘with a sweet smile ora“ You can do it, 
can’t you, Bee!” But to-day it appeared 
harder than ever; harder, because she 


| could not offer any excuse for her desire 


to take her sister’s place. 
Mrs, Gordon was too much occupied to 
motice the little episode except by saying : 
“You must settle it among yourselves, 
girls. Frances, I shall want you to help 
mne in half an hour.” 
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The ladies separated to their various 
occupations, arid Beatrice, resolutely taking 
up her sister's gown, shed one or two tears 
on the thin material. 

There was no doubt about the frost to- 
day. Another bright, crisp November 
morning ; the Longham gentlemen meet- 
ing at the station walked briskly up and 
down the platform and exchanged re- 
marks about the various degrees of frost 
registered during the night in divers 
nooks and corners of their villas or 
mansions. The daughters at home talked 
of skating costumes or the most convenient 
style of skate ; the mothers alone grumbled 
about the bitter cold, and had anxious 
thoughts about frozen pipes. Life was 
not made up of many grand ideas among 
these villa residents, but of practical com- 
forte which had been earned by past years 
of privations, and the remembrance of this 
past made the present feel more snug and 
comfortable. Let the thermometer register 
what degree of frost it liked, it would not 
freeze up the balance at the banker's, and 
coals could be purchased in proportion to 
the cold. 

One melancholy worker, sitting alone in 
the dining-room of Eastview Villa, thought, 
too, about the skating; but it was of her 
siater’s pleasure, She had seen her go off 
with the Crozbys, radiant with happiness, 
nodding to her and saying as a parting 
consolation : 

“Tt isa pity you cannot come too. It 
all comes of Frances putting off her things 
till the last minute.” 

Bee had been obliged to bite her ee 
prevent herself saying some cross. The 
motive was not a high one—simply: “I 
don’t think ees Grant would appreciate 
a girl who could not give up her own will 
sometimes ;” but it served Beatrice’s pur- 
pose, and she was able to nod her good- 
bye to Minnie without the tears appearing 
on the surface. ‘‘ Tears, idle tears,” she 
said, smiling, remembering how at other 
times she could sing the song with a smile 
on her lips. 

The house relapsed into silence, and Bee 
was left alone. Stitch, stitch, stitch ; the 
dress was beginning to take a form; the 
maker became interested in her work. 
Even the vision of the shallow ponds at 
the Towers faded from her mind, till 
suddenly there came a ring at the bell, 
and before Beatrice could remonstrate 
with the maid, Captain Grant was ushered 
into the dining-room, and discovered 
Beatrice surrounded by a cloud of light 
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material, and pins, cottons, and scissors 
strewn about her. 

She blushed deeply, from surprise, 
pleasure, and shyness, as he spoke. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Gordon, but 
IT only came to see if I could not persuade 
you to alter your mind. Your sister said 
you did not care to come out this morning.” 

There was a slight emphasis on the 
word “care,” as if the soldier wished to find 
out the truth, and truth was more 
natural to Bee than falsehood, even 
though Mrs, Gordon often said to her 
daughters that it was often very un- 
necessary and unladylike to give one’s 


_ exact reason for one’s actions. 


“TI did want to come very much, but 


; one of us was obliged to stay and finish 


thie—this work.” The Captain made no 
comment, and appeared almost sorry to 
have forced Beatrice to give an explanation ; 
then, without any awkward apology, he 
turned the conversation. 

‘This frost is certainly going to con- 
tinue, my father says, and he considers 
himself very learned on the subject of 
weather. I hope you will still get some 
good skating; but perhaps,” he added, 
glancing at the flimsy material, ‘‘ dancing 
is more in your line.” 

“Yes, dancing is delightful, but this is 
for Frances ; she and Minnie are going to 
the Leighs’ ball on Thursday. I am the 
youngest, so I do not get as much dancing 
as the others; we can’ go out all three 
together.” 

“Why not?” asked the Captain, in- 
nocently, 

“ Because it would not be the—thing, I 
suppose ; people would say the three Misses 
Gordon filled up the room,” and then 
Beatrice laughed heartily. 

“IT have been so long away from 
England that now and then, I fear, my 
ideas are old-fashioned. Society seems to 
me to be getting so much more a studied 
affair than formerly. People do not go 
out for amusement, but for all kinds of 
other motives.” 

Beatrice was conscious of a new 
feeling ; she recognised that Captain Grant 
was real, that all he said was not spoken 
because it was “the right thing to say.” 
The girl had been brought up so much on 
the other principle, ‘that the difference 
struck her forcibly to-day. She was 
thinking, as her heart beat a little faster 
than usual, “he came really to see me, 
to-day,” and then she recollected that she 
ought to tell her mother that this visitor 


was here, that her mother would object to 
such an early call, and also that her pleasant 
talk would be over. She would, howe 
first make one remark: ..- v 

“TI believe you always say what you 
a Captain Grant, without caring about 

ty.” nee t : ‘ 

‘No, not always, but I hope T-do not 
anf what I ae to be fale.y for a I 

ill not say: J am,sorry you are not coming, 
beats fany you are ‘on duty.’ For- 

ve the military expression.” 

“‘T had been grambling very much to 
m about being ‘on duty.’ .I suppose 
80 ri never do that! anys —e 

ou for coming to see ; perhaps Is O28 
i my——” She did not know how to 
end, for the Captain rose, feeling he ought 
not to intrude any further. 

“ The thought of you will make me feel 
what an idle creature an officer on farlough 
is, Miss Gordon,” he said, smiling and 
holding out his hand; “ however, I have 
learnt this morning that women can speak 
the truth.” 

Beatrice again blushed with pleasure, for 
the tone was too gentlemanly for her to 
take offence at the words, and yet she felt 
that his praise was almost undeserved. 
However, when he was gone the youngest 
Miss Gordon registered a vow. 

‘I always will speak the truth now, 
and act it too.” 
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THE Venetians take life easily, though 
they do now and again affect 
digiously excited. During the first ten 
minutes of my acquaintance with the stout, 
dark-eyed lady whose tenant I was subse- 
quently for two months, she stormed and 
made such a bother about a few francs, 
more or less, per month, that I expected 
the house would always be in an uproer 
on her account. But it was by no means 
so. When we had come to our 
and she had straddled her nose with 
glasses, to put her name to the paper, ahe 
suddenly became as calm as the lagoon 
outside ; and that calm she maintained all 
the rest of the time. I thought she would 
atay in my mind as a picturesque sort of 
Fury. Instead of that, I think of her as I 
used to see her most often: lolling about her 
fine, wide, stone staircase, with a cigarette 
between her pearly teeth, and casting her 
salutations to the right and left among her 
various clients. 
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te ee eee come 
corte every morning, to take away 
the rubbish from the four doors that opened 
into the place. He was a very gentle old 
dustman, and not at all a martyr to his 
profession. I used to gaze at him while I 
wasshaving. When ho had set his barrow 
on one side and put his broom in it, he 
would fumble in his pocket for his snuff- 
box, This he would open, inspect, and 
smell deliberately, raising his thankful 
countenance to heaven after the indul- 
Then he would take up the dust 


gence, 
at the doors; and, before departing, he 


would once again gratify his nose with a 
pinch. He even picked the grains of snuff 
off his labelled arm, and enjoyed them 
separately rather than run the risk of 
wasting them. You would have thought 
a gentleman of his line of life would have 
had no desire to vex his nostrils with any 
superfluous irritant. Bat the way he 
a d over the pleasure told a different 
@, 


It is the same with the other inhabitants 
of the dear old city. Ido not admire the 
Venetian boatmen half as much as most 
people, who know them only in Mr. 
Gilbert's operetta, affect to do. They are 
not heroic and lovely all h; nor is 
their devotion to duty or the fair anything 
like as constant as their devotion to franc- 
pieces. But when the mood is on then, 
they are deliciously idle—hardly to be 
stirred into action by the bribe of a large 
silver crown. They much prefer to sit in 
a cluster on the marble steps by their 
gondolas, gossiping airily about nothing 
See and looking as impudently 

-to-do as the fat pigeons, which roost 
about the golden pinnacles of the Cathedral 
of San what time they have had 
enough of the Indian corn with which 
thoughtless visitors from America and 
Great Britain are ever ready to stuff them. 
In their more active moments, the hand- 
some, bronzed fellows are all civility and 
smiles to the emotional, elderly ios 
from Germany and elsewhere, who ap- 
proach them and comment audibly to each 
other on their fine manly beauty and 

cent complexions, ‘' Did you ever 
see such a delightful mixture of burnt 
sienna and apple rose#” ‘Never! my 
dear. His cheeks are perfect pictures ; 
and then his eyes—so large and liquid— 
almost like a gazelle’s, only, of course, so 
much darker and more passionate!” The 
gondolier has enough knowledge of foreign 
languages to feel these strange compli- 
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ments, and he shows his teeth amiably at 
the ladies. And afterwards he clamours 
at them for their patronage, which, how- 
ever, they withhold. 

Yet, if they had the needful courage, 
they could not do better than get 
aboard the black little boat, and allow 
themselves to be propelled lightly into 
mid-canal For it is on the water in 
Venice that one understands best of all 
the feeling of pleasant, calm inertia, which 
seems to pervade the people and the place, 
The tall houses, with their stone faces and 
green shutters, glide by like buildings in a 
dream; and there is no sound save the 
subdued washing of the water against the 
swaying sides of the boat. Now and again 
a gondola comes in the opposite direction. 
First, the glitter of its bevelled steel prow, 
then the body of the thing, with, perhaps, 
a fair faco behind the glass of the cabin, 
and afterwards the bending oarsman. When 
it has gone, there is a recurrence of the 
same marble palaces towering towards the 
blue; bridges, and, at intervals, other gon- 
dolas. It is impossible to take such a city 
altogether seriously. 

I was one of many inhabitants of a great 
house, the lower windows of which were 
heavily barred. Perhaps, two hundred years 
back, i was the palace of a very important 
nobleman; but, if so, no trace of him was 
left. The very paintings on the ceiling to the 
rooms had all been done over again, and 
the artist of the nineteenth century was 
not a very clever fellow. But the size of 
the rooms was, of course, unchanged ; and 
for this I was gratefal to the builder. 

It is wonderful how cheaply a man may 
live in Venice if he will. Even the hotels 
are not so exacting as the hotels elsewhere. 
No one, however, to whom the p’s and q’s of 
life in Italy are tolerably familiar, should 
trouble the Venetian hotels. It is eo much 
more unconstrained to have chambers. The 
big key, which makes one free of the house 
at all hours of the day and night, is certainly 
an encumbrance to the pocket ; but then it 
relieves one from so many other encum- 
brances. It was all one whether I entered 
the corte at eight o’clock or one o'clock, 
except, perhaps, in the matter of the 
ghostly tenants of the vast echoing hall 
upon which the door swung from the out- 
side, 

Twice or thrice I was set adrift in the 
fair city at uncanny hours about daybreak, 
when the coral light of the east was but just 
beginning to break through the pale grey 
mist over the lagoon. This is not ordi- 
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narily an interesting hour in a city; but 
in Venice I found it so. In the first place, 
the flower-girls were then at their busiest 
in the market by the Rialto Bridge, and 
the perfume of lilies and hyacinths was 
at ita freshest. Secondly, one could at 
pleasure then recast the inhabitants of 
Venice, and make them of what century 
one pleased for the entertainment of the 
fancy, in harmony with the different build- 
| ings. Instead of a long tail of black-coated 
youths bustling up and down the streetlets 
between the Square of San Marco and the 
Rialto, just as if they were in Cheapside— 
the common spectacle on an ordinary 
business day—one could attire one’s people 
in the silks, and satins, and velvets which 
Venice of old loved so well before the era 
of sumptuary laws, and which gave such 
bewitching interest to the old city. 

There is just a trace of the survival of 
; some of this obsolete picturesqueness in 
the funerals of celebrities even in our day. 
This “palazzo” on the water-side, with 
the parti-coloured mob massing on both 
sides of the canal near it, is in mourning, 
and the funeral of the senator whose name 
it bears is about to be achieved. What a 
pretty aight is that long line of gondolas in 
the water, each laden with one lovely wreath 
of flowers, or many wreaths ! In these gon- 
dolas Venetians of distinction are waiting 
to follow the hearse-gondola when it shall 
set out for the island cemetery away from 
Venice. Those old mep, too, in claret- 
coloured uniforms and peaked caps, each 
with a long candle in his hand, lighted 
and clogging with’grease ; and those boys, 
in scarlet and white, also carrying candles ! 
The old fellows, who owe much to the 
charity of the dead senator, are out of 
humour with their responsibilities this day. 
They don’t scruple to quarrel with each 
other while they wait for the corpse, call 
each other very impolite nameg, and, in a 
sly way, drop the hot grease on each 
other’s tender old ‘toes. It is the same 
with the urchins. And from the other 
side of oo canal os rag of the mob 
upon the group of fat clergy, who, also 
with candles in their bands very con- 
siderably add to the bulk of the expectant 
crowd, descend into the midst of the 
mourners, but little mellowed into pleasant- 
ness by distance. The modern Venetian 
in low life does not like to remember the 
past days, when he was in such fear and 
terror of his parish priest. He atones for 
it by believing all that the daily press says 
in abuse of the Church, and by retailing 
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such abuse in the coarse, hearty way cha- 
racteristic of an emotional populace all the 
world over. . 

Some think there is now no passion in 
Venice—only sensibility. There is pro- 
bably less passion than there used to be, 
but there is still quite enough to keep 
the warm blood pulsing through Venetian 
bodies three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. It shows itself in the en 
with which Venetians hate what former 
they loved and feared, and in the two or 
three stern tragedies per week which take 
place in the poorer quarters of the city. 

I much mistake if the two daughters of 
my Venetian landlady could not upon due 
provocation have shown that they, like 
their sisters elsewhere, have sharp talons 
rie aang smooth clouded see For all 
that, they were to me consistently gentle 
and pacific. One of them who found it 
moet convenient used to eall me in the 
morning — sometimes in curl-papers, I 
admit—and give me a moat dulcet greeting 
with as sweet a smile as a human face may 
copjare toiteelf before breakfasttime. Anon, 
the other or the maid would come and 
light the stove and bring the roll and coffee. 
The maid was a thoroughbred Venetian 
of the style Paolo Veronese has painted 
many times. Her eyes were blue, and her 
hair was like spun gold. She was some- 
what loose of shape, and not always very 
cleanly of person. Bat she had a gift of 
smiling hardly to be equalled; and she 
had agreeable phrases on her rosy lips 
whenever she came to do me service, how- 
soever menial. She was not an honest 
handmaid, as we in England make estimate 
by honesty. But as they go in Venice, 
she need not be blamed inordinately. She 
atole nothing of price ; but contented her- 
self with lesser pickings and stealings, such 
as she might reasonably expect would 
never be missed. Daily she seemed to 
taste my liqueurs, for instance, and in this 
gradual way she at length wholly con- 
sumed one bottle which I had but opened 
and tried on the palate. Her wonder at 
whathad become of itwhen I amused myself 
by examining it, and commenting apon its 
evaporated aspect in her presence, was 
most successful acting ; and I forgave her 
the crime on the strength of her ancestry, 
which was vague, and therefore not likely 
to imprees her with our notions of moral 
responaibility. 

Venice is not a city in which to do mach 
serious work. Somehow, the atmosphere 
is against all such effort. I believe there 
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are two or three artists and writers of 
repute in the place; but I do not envy 
them their daily conflict with the spirit of 
disinclination which must strive hard to 
keep them aloof from canvas and manu- 
script. It is a city in which people who 
depend on the public for a livelihood, find 
it enough if they do but sit in front of or 
behind their wares. Thence they are quite 
willing to answer the enquiries of possible 
| purchasers ; and if the enquiries eventuate 

in a sale—well and good. For the rest, it 
is not a matter for repining, if the 
er goes his way without buying 
aught, 


The Venetians work their hardest from 
half-past two until five in the afternoon. 
This is the time when the band plays in 
the charming Square of San Marco. Such 
fashionable folks as then abide in the city, 
come forth into the Square from the 
gondola stage hard by. The ladies are 
as elegant as their taste will allow them to 
be, and the gentlemen are exquisite 
dandies of a ridiculous type. They do not, 
it must be said, anything like as 
much beauty of face or form as one expects 
in them. The dark eyes and long hair of 
the ladies are, I suppose, worthy of ses wt 
though blue eyes are to be seen; but 
their deportment is much against them. 
It requires a considerable stay in the city 
to get accustomed to them. By that time 
_ perhaps they may appear as fascinating as 
they would like to be held. 

The Venetian youths, like their cousins 
in Rome, are fond of dogs; and the uglier 
and more forbidding the dog, so much the 
more does it seem to be admired. This 
has a very odd result, The gentlemen 
wear their boots long in the sole and 
curved upwards, a mode which does not 
improve their personal appearance. When 
very exquisite indeed, they further attire 
themselves in tall silk hats, lemon-coloured 
kid gloves, and collars that rise almost to 
their li Then, with a dapper cane, and 
& e shaven so brutally clean that 
no lock of wool is left upon it, save 
at the tip of its tail, the gentleman con- 
siders himself completed for promenade, 
Up and down he goes, bowing zealously to 
the right hand and the left, ever and anon 
stopping to caress the tips of the fingers 
of a lady, and ever and anon pausing to 
unwind the chain of his poodle from his 
elegant legs. He is an expert at expletives ; 
but the poodle is used to them, and bears 
without one whine of objection all the 
abuse it excites. 
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The more aged Venetians sit in the cafés 
under the colonnade, and admire the young 
men, their sons and grandsons, and wish 
they too were young again, and as able to 
enjoy life and bewitch the ladies as their 
more fortunate posterity. 

And to and fro among the crowd of the 
seated and the promenading, go those 
rather audacious damsels, the flower-girls, 
eager for patronage. It is in vain that 
the more noble of the ladies look with 
disdain at their assaults upon the button- 
holes of the gentlemen. They are perhaps 
the most strenuous seekers of lucre in 
Venice, If you repulse them once they try 
again five minutes afterwards. Nor is 
there any reproach or malice in their 
brilliant eyes when, only at the third or 
fourth appeal, you bow to your fate, and 
allow them to pin the flower to your coat 
with their own plump hands. One could 
forgive the girls their pertinacity in the 
public thoroughfare, if they would but 
leave one in peace at one’s meals; but this 
they decline todo. They have the run of 
the restaurants, and so with one’s soup or 
macaroni one has to endure a good deal of 


annoyance. 

The band is delightfal, of course, Italy 
is a musical country, and the blue skies 
go well with her instruments. So up 
and down the people go, now facing the 
brilliantly coloured Basilica of San Marco, 
and anon turned towards the Palladian 
buildings which enclose the Square. The 
pigeons are lively when the music plays. 
Perhaps they love sweet sounds; more 
probably they know that this is the time 
in the day whon they are most sure of a 
surfeit, The pretty American girls, whose 
fond parents are hurrying them thro 
the Old World, must be able to show 
their “folks at home” that they have fed 
the famous birds. The demand for Indian 
corn is therefore sometimes brisk while 
the band plays ; and the photographer from 
the corner is sufficiently willing to turn 
his focus upon the pretty girl, as she stands 
with her back to the Cathedral, with a 
pigeon on each shoulder, and one bloated 
glutton of a bird perched upon one hand, 
while it pecks vigorously at the grain in 
the palm of the other hand. 

I used to love to watch the movement 
of the lights upon San Marco’s ornate pile, 
as that time of promenade drew towards 
a close. The gold of the sun as it sank 
into the west crept from glass window 
to leaden dome, and from one leaden 
dome to another, until at length it was 
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held by no part of the building except the 
many gilt vanes which becrest the various 
p es above the domes and windows. 
There it would stay while one paced the 
length of the Square—no longer; and 
afterwards it would climb the tall cam- 
pu by the side of the Basilica, linger 
or a moment on' the faces of the exalted 
tourists who had ascended the building to 
see Venice and the Alps, linger for another 
moment on the campanile’s highest point, 
and then vanish until the morrow. And 
out over the placid lagoon one might also 
watch its vanishing, from the red buildings 
of one island to the red buildings of 
another island; from white sail to white 
sail ; and so on to the puffy wisps of cloud 
in the sky. Save from some vantage 
point or watch-tower of the city, one could 
not ordinarily see the glow far away on 
the snow of the Alps, ere night was 
eed heralded by the stars over- 
ead, 

I have said that Venice is a cheap city. 


So it is; and especially if you dine with 
the people in the fish kitchens of the 


Street of the Smiths. There you get a 
slice of smoking polenta, as broad as a 
gondolier’s palm and somewhat thicker, 
for a penny. Another penny will, if fish 
be abundant, as it generally is, buy a 
platefal of very palateable fry. Add to 
this a third penny for half a litre of wine, 
and the bill is told. There is no doubting 
the nutrition in such a meal. Thé faces of 


‘the elients of the shops in the Street of 


the Smiths are plump and , an 
the clients themselves are not famishingly 
impatient to be served when there is a 
crush, as there often is of an evening, 
when such work as Venice does is mostly 
at an end. 

The waiters in the more accredited 
restaurants here seem to have a warm 
motherliness of demeanour which one may 


look for in vain elsewhere, There were 


two of them in particular where I made 
my evening meals, Ono was very tall and 
thin, and the other was short and fat, and 
with a club-foot. The taller one was all 
humility and gentleness—“ What would 
your Excellency please to fancy this even- 
ing?” for example ; or “ If your Excellency 
would condescend to give an eye to the 
fried calves’ brains by-and-by, your Excel- 
lency would not regret it”; and so on. 
With his companion, amiability took a 
more genial turn, The little fellow would, 
notwithstanding his club-foot, speed to- 
wards an habitual guest, and catch him ere 
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he made a movement to free himself from 
his overcoat. This was a duty he made 
peculiarly his ; and when he had duly, and 
with reverent regard, hung the garment by 
the neck, he would stoop his pleasant litle 
face towards his client, and ask, emotion. 
ally, about the gentleman's health. The 
remedies this excellent little fellow hu 
suggested to me for a disturbance of the 
liver or a touch of catarrh would hardly be 
believed ; and he was always surprisingly 
sympathetic when he could conscientiously 
congratulate the guest upon the re-estab- 
lishment of his health. One day I had the 
honour to entertain, under his care, two 
Anglo-Saxon ladies, travelling acquaint 
tances. On the morrow I asked him why 
he was so inordinately attentive to the 
younger and much the more beautiful of 
these ladies. ‘Is she not, then, to be the 
signor’s ‘sposa’?” he asked, opening his 
eyes as at a miracle, “ By no means,” sad 
I, “Oh, and I thought it might be,” ob- 
served Pietro, with a die-away 7 dit 
appointment ; “for she was truly beaatifal, 
and with so much gold about her neck.” 
One is disposed to imagine, indeed, that 
some of the Venetian men are rather to 
effeminate. They owe it to their shop 
keeping ancestors and to the Austrians, I 
suppose, A good rousing war would pe 
haps be the making of them. They are 
just a little too content to be the very 
obedient servants of the various Tom- 
noddys who come to Venice from tle 
North to spend their money and be é- 


d| chanted. With such restricted ambition 


in their souls, the germs of many gracios | 
and robust virtues which assert themselves 
in other people do not seem with them 
get out of the embryonic stage. Werela 
lady in dread of mad dogs, I should never, | 
for instance, look to a Venetian to stand 
between me and the infuriated monster 
the hour of need, The little fellow would 
be ready to melt almost away in the ardoar 
of his sympathy—after the disaster. There 
would be no end to the intensity of hi | 
grief, and the hot tears from his besutifdl 
dark eyes would perchance fall pitapu 
upon the pavement for five minutes in s0- 
cession. This would be very laudable in 
him, but still it would be indicative of 4 
void somewhere. The true grit of mst 
hood would be wanting. 

The best of it is, however, that, as a ral, 
there are no mad dogs in the narrow strect 
lets of the dear old city ; and there 15 00 
atout call upon the more vigorous virtue 
of the people to prove them wanting. One 








_ jot. 


that a po 
calculated to attract the less educated part 
of the community so much as pictures 
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uite content to seek these more en- 
nobling qualities in the history of the old 
Venetian State, and in the historical and 
other scenes which Venice’s wonderful 
artists have painted in her famous halls 


and palaces, It is with nations as with | y 
_ people; they have their heroic and their 


quiet and seemingly trivial epochs. If, 
for successive centuries, a State declares 
iteelf great in word and in deed, it may 
be allowed, at the end of the time, 
to slumber a while; and no man ought, 
then, to reproach it for its inactivity. 
There was no pretence about the greatness 
of Venice a few hundred years ago. That 
ought to be set to the credit of the modern 
denizens of the city who, for no apparent 
fault of their own, have been born at a 
time when the city has no separate and 
proud national life. For my part, if I were 
a Venetian, I should foel mach as I imagine 
the man feels who, after much exertion, at 
length, when he is old, realises that he is 
rich, Toils are over; the pleasures of 
eter have begun. Seated among 
soft, luxurious cushions, I should dwell 
with pleasure upon my past admirable 
efforts. Though in the eyes of the dull 
and the ignorant I might appear an unin- 
teresting old creature, with my grey beard 
and nervous totter, I should not mind one 

: A man is what he feels himself 
to be. 


So with the modern Venetian. He may 


be content to seem small, and even ridicnu- 


lous, to the large, assuming people of the 
North, for he has the conviction at heart 
that he has been what they aspire to 
become. 


OUR NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 


THE days are now happily numbered in 


which a collection of portraits, the interest 


and importance of which to the student of 


our .English history can hardly be over- | histo 


estimated, is destined to remain in ob- 


| scurity, more than half- forgotten by 


ordinary people, in the heart of the East 
End of London. Though the dwellers in 
that vast section of our metropolis are by 
no means incapable of appreciating art—as 
the eager and intelligent visitors to Mr. 
Barnett’s admirable exhibitions at St. Jude’s 
bear eloquent witness—it must be owned 
ery of portraits alone is not 


which, by their beauty of colour, and por- 
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trayal of heroic, or pathetic, or familiar 
scenes, appeal more directly to the feelings 
or the experience. Hence the upper gallery 
of the Bethnal Green Museum, where our 
national portraits have hung for the last five 
ears, is the resort mainly of small children 
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from the neighbouring streets, who amuse [ 
themselves there when the weather is un- 
favourable for playing out of doors. ) 
The collection thus relegated to ob- 
curity is in many respects a remarkable | 
one; and not the least striking fact con- 
nected with it is the shortness of time 
in which so large and so fairly repre- 
sentative a series has been acquired. It 
is only thirty-five years since the 
gallery was founded, and already it 
numbers over eight hundred portraits, 
although those acquired since 1885 have 
not been sent to Bethnal Green, and con- 
sequently are not accessible to the public. | 
Established in 1856, through the exertions 
of Earl Stanhope, and with the co-operation 
of the Prince Consort, Lord Ellesmere’s 
gift of the Chandos Shakespeare at once 
conferred dignity on the enterprise ; and 
the collection has steadily grown in size 
and importance, while the salutary re- 
strictions adopted by the trustees against 
the introduction of mediocrities and no- 
bodies have kept it fairly representative. | 
It was rightly laid down that ‘There 
ought not to be in this collection a single 
portrait as to which a man of good education 
passing round, and seeing the name in the 
catalogue, would be under the necessity of 
asking, ‘Who is he?’” and that ‘the 
success of the whole scheme depended on 
confining the gallery to men of real dis- 
tinction, of real fame.” If the gallery 
is to maintain a high national character, 
care must be taken that these restrictions are 
not unduly relaxed ; although, at the same 
time, the conditions must be wide enough 
to embrace all that is best and most 
worthy of note in our national life and 


ry. 
There is hardly a more fascinating way of 
approaching the study of history than by 
gaining familiarity with the actual appear- 
ance of the men and women of a given 
time, and endeavouring to read something 
of their character from their faces. Not 
only their faces, but the fashfons of their 
dress, and the way in which they were 
painted, help to make them more real and 
living to us. When we get a notable 
period illustrated by a great artist the 
charm is complete. Witness, for example, 
the superb Vandyck Exhibition at the 
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Grosvenor Gallery four years ago, where 
we saw as in a mirror the Royalist side 
of the Civil War. We cannot hope for so 
comprehensive a picture of any period here 
as yet, though the literary history of the 
present century finds a remarkably 
and brilliant: record; but, taking one or 
two well-known names, we may /group 
together some portraits connecting them- 
selves with each, and so gain some idea of 
the value of the gallery as a whole. 

If we give place to the ladies, Mary of 
Scotiand and Elizabeth of England at once 


| suggest themselves; but we shall have to 
4 admit that our gallery necessarily pales 


before the glory of the Elizabethan room 


4 at the Tudor Exhibition of last year, and 


the rare collection of her rival’s portraita in 


‘the Stuart Exhibition of the year before. 


Still, from the copies of the Janet and 
Oadry portraits, the medallion of Prima- 
vera, and the electrotype from the beautiful 
offigy at Westminster, we may form some 
notion of Mary’s perplexing personality ; 
ey and his mother, 
and the portraits of Knox, of the Queen's 
of Lorraine—the Fraser- 


Mary herself—of the boy James the Sixth, 
and of old Buchanan of the ‘“ Detectio,” 
serve to give life and colour to the stormy 
days of her reign. Elizabeth we see, pale 
and haughty in comparative youth; pale 
and severe in later life; old and ill-favoured 
on the defaced coin the original of which 
is at the British Museum; majestic in her 
last repose in the effigy from the Abbey. 
Of the men who filled her “‘ spacious times,” 
whose portraits we can study, may be named 
Leicester and Essex, Burghley and Cecil, 
Raleigh and Hunsdon, Nicholas Bacon and 
Sir Thomas Gresham, the Earl of Cumber- 
land, wearing the Queen’s glove in his hat, 
Shakespeare's Southampton, and, above all, 
Shakespeare himself. 

If we pass on to the Commonwealth, we 
find Walker’s fine portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well, in which the sternness of the face, 
with its keen eyes, is accentuated by the 
severe simplicity of the armour in which 
the figure is entirely clad; while this is 
contrasted so happily with the soft grace of 
the fair-haired boy in red, who bends to 
tie his master’s scarf. Compare this with 
the portraits by unknown artists, with the 
bust by Pierce, and the bronze bust by an 
unknown sculptor, and we shall have per- 
haps a more vivid idea of the great 
Protector than before. In Ireton, John 
Howe in his earlier years, John Owen, 
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Bulstrode Whitelocke, Milton, Andrew 
Marvell—though the somewhat ill-favonred 
portrait here represents him in later lifs— 
we see some of the notable men with 
whom Oliver surrounded himself. Hs. 


full | rington, of the “Oceans,” whose interview 


with Mrs, Claypole we remember; Anthoay 
Ashley Cooper, with his refined, handsome 
face ; Walker's own keen, able face, as por- 
trayed by himself, help to fill up the pictare, 
though we mies, amongst others, Mrs, Clay. 
pole herself, Richard and Henry Fleetwood 
and Fauconberg, Warwick and Thurloe. 

It would be tedious to follow this plan 
through the later Stuart reigns and thos 
of the Georges; bat the record of the 
present century is, as we have already 
hinted, so brilliant that it demands a few 
words, Here, to name a few only, ae 
Charles Lamb, painted by Hazlitt, and 
Keats ; Leigh Haunt and Byron ; Coleridge, 
Southey, and Wordsworth ; Sir WalterScot, 
painted in his study at Abboteford, snd 
sketched by Landseer ; Wellington in early 
life and in later years; Edward Irving, 
with a face intense in ite spiritual carnet- 
ness; Arnold, of Rugby ; Frederick Dai 
son Maurice, Carlyle, and Darwin ; Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot ; Lawrence, 
Outram, and David Livingstone. Bas 
and painting and pencil sketch are al 
pressed into the service, and the result is 
of the highest interest and value. 

There is a small, but choice collectioa 
of autographs, from which we may singls 
out an Admiralty order, signed by or 
friend Samuel Pepys, whose portrait, in 
his brown “Indian gowne,” holding hi 
‘ musique” of Beauty, Retire,” referred 
to by him on several occasions with mud 
complacency, is here ; a receipt for two hu 
dred and fifty pounds, to which Nell Gwyn 
has, with some difficulty, affixed be 
straggling initials ; an interesting note i 
which Mos Siddons “ takes the liberty i 
inform” a young aspirant to the stage, 
“that, although she herself has enjoyed all 
the advantages arising from holding the firs 
situation in the drama, yet, that those 
advantages have been so counterbalanced 
by anxiety and mortification, that she he 
long ago resolved never to be accessory 4 
bringing any one into so precarious and #0 
arduous a profession”; and a summocds 
to attend the Queen’s Coronation, in which 
Her Majesty’s signature, with far more 
character than those of her immodiste 
predecessors, is seen to have already ths 
firm, yet flowing atyle by which it is sill 
distinguished. 








Charles Diokens. } 


One or two remarks suggest themselves 
in conclusion. Tho electrotyping of the 
Royal effigies at Westminster, at Gloucester, 
and at Canterbury, was an admirable idea 
which has been admirably carried out. 
But there are many monuments of eminent 
English men and women scattered through 
different churches of the country, which a 
chance fire or other calamity may destroy, 
or an uuskilled attempt at restoration 
may irretrievably injure. It would seem 
very desirable that a few of the most 
notable of these should be electrotyped 
and added to the gallery, as opportunity 
offers. And there are a few more perish- 
able memorials still to be found here and 
there, in the shape of portraits in coloured 
glass, such as the rare portrait of Prince 
Arthur Tudor, in the Priory Church, of 
Great Malvern. Accurate drawings of 
these, in a safe and accessible place, would 
be of the highest value to the historical 
student, and would find a fitting home 
in a National Portrait Gallery. 

It would seem ungracious to say a word 
in disparagement of the catalogue, a monu- 
mental work in the completeness of its 
information, whether descriptive or bio- 
graphical. Perhaps it is owing to the 
limited accommodation and the temporary 
nature of the arrangement at Bethnal 
Green, that it is not so easy to consult in 
connection with the portraits themselves, 
as one might wish. In the new gallery 
there will be a great opportunity for 
arranging and grouping ; but it is difficult 
to devise a really satisfactory treatment of 
a catalogue which is constantly being 
rendered incomplete, by the addition of 
fresh portraits of all periods. 

There are, of course, many blanks to be 
filled up as time and opportunity serve. 
Even within the last few years, there are 
names as yet unrepresented, which spring 
at once to the pen, and to which none 
could deny a place on the roll of England’s 
worthies. Such are the names of Charles 
Kingsley, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Charles 
George Gordon, Robert Browning, and 
John Henry Newman. 

Norsz.—Since the above was written, the thirty- 
fourth annual report of the Trustees shows that out 


of the five names last mentioned, two, Rossetti and 
Gordon, have been added during the past year. 


HIS LAST EXCURSION. 
THE announcement of the last excursion 
of the season, “see small bills,” comes as 
something of a surprise, It was but the 
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other day that the first of tha season was 
announced, the harbinger of the summer 
that we hoped to have, and suggestive of 
all kinds of plans in the way of visits to 
all sorts of places. And now with the 
programme still unfulfilled, it has come to 
the last of the season. Harry means to go 
anyhow, his governor was there last week 
and had a splendid time; music all the 
way down, two full troupes of nigger 
minstrels, and the strongest half of a brass 
band; when they got there a first-class 
regatta on, and coming home, the liveliest 
party as ever was, with dancing on all 
the railway platforms they stopped at, and 
all so free and pleasant, that the old man 
was never eo much pleased in his life 
before. This, no doubt, was an ideal ex- 
cursion which we can’t expect to attain again 
in a hurry: still with a fine day and a bit 
of sunshine, a sniff of the briny will be no 
bad thing, opines Master Harry. 

Our excursion involves early rising, If 
it were not the last of the season, we 
would put it off till another occasion, for 
the wind “soughs” through the darkness 
of night in a melancholy way, and a dusky 
mixture of dawn and moonlight shows a 
canopy of thick clouds overhead, and 
driving raindrops are felt every now and 
then. On the way to the station, the 
street lamps are being extinguished one 
by one, prematurely as it seems, for there 
is not much daylight to boast of—and 
through the gloom sounds the continuous 
tramp of heavy footeteper, and working 
men, young and old, are seen on the march, 
with loose garments slung on any- 
how, and spare coats over their shoulders, 
and cans and bundles of grub hanging on 
here and there. The first morning train 
is waiting for us all, and it presently 
deposits a goodly contingent at King’s 
Cross, the bulk of us connected with 
ladders and scaffolds, and the building 
trade generally; but one or two more lightly 
equipped and intending for St. Pancras, and 
the last excursion of the season. 

At St, Pancras, the Terminus is just strug- 
gling out of its night's repose, Milk-cans— 
“churns” is the technical word, by the 
way; but, anyhow, churns or cans are 
doing a considerable deal of clanking, and 
early local trains are discharging a few 
loads of passengers who clear off with 
speed, intent on being “on time” at shop 
or factory ; the porters are sweeping up the 
platforms, There is kind of pitter-patter 
on the window-frames of this extensive 
structure, that suggests a downpour outaide. 
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Altogether not a propitious outlook for the 
last of the season. But there is comfort in 
reflecting that we may find better weather 
at the other end. For Our destination is 
the Norfolk coast, the west coast of Norfolk 
if you please, for it has a west coast, what- 
ever sceptics may eay to the con , and 
on that coast stands Hunstanton; whence, 
on favourable occasions, you may see the 
sun sink glowing into the salt sea waves. 
And to go to Hunstanton and back for four 
shillings, which is what we are promised 
on the small bills, considering that the 
place is more than a hundred miles distant 
from where we stand, is a marvel of cheap 
travelling, anyhow. 

But there is another train to go before 
ours, and this a real midland excursion— 
to Birmingham and back in the day, for 
five shillings. Such places as Birmingham 
are independent of the weather, for as no- 
body is likely to go there in sheer lightness 
of heart and for the pleasure of the thing, 
so no one having reason to go there is 
likely to be deterred by a little rain. And 
thus Birmingham, on wheels, is pretty 
thickly inhabited already, and people are 
etill hurrying up. 

By the time Birmingham is disposed of, 
Hunstanton is ready to take its place. 
There is no great crowd at present to take 
advantage of the last of the season ; that 
last shower sent many intending passengers 
to bed again. Even Harry may bo looked 
upon asa doubtful starter, for thereisnothing 
that damps his ardour so much as a smart 
shower of rain. But he arrives just at the 
last moment, and gets in as the train is 
gliding away. Harry is radiant in light 
grey tweed, with a cap of the same on the 
back of his head; but he is not in his usual 
radiant spirits. Monday morning, he ex- 
plains, has followed too close upon Sunday 
night, and he is more disposed to sleep 
than to rattle on in his usual cheerful 


manner, 
good deal to say 
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Our excursion train has a 
at the small suburban stations that thickly 
line the route, each of which has a few 
passengers for us, who are sanguine about 
the weather, and make sure that it is going 
to clear up presently. But after leaving 
Tottenham the train frisks along, putting 
On speed as it goes, and we have only a 
glimpse of Broxbourne, on one of the 
prettiest reaches of the River Lea, and 
with an ideal “Anglers’ Rest,” where Isaac 
Walton might still feel himself at home, 
notwithstanding the changes that have 
passed over his favourite waters. And 
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Rye House should be close at hand, with 
its associations of ancient “plot” and 
modern bean-feaste, But tho railway tekes | 
a turn to the right, leaving the vale of the | 
River Lea for that of the Stort, and the | 
train almost comes to a stop as it rambles 
slowly past the station of Burnt Mil 
About the mill and when it was: bunt 
there is nothing definite to be gathered: 
but Harry is now awake, and surveys the 
placid rural scene, where the channd o 
the quiet little River Stort is marked oi 
by an irregular line of willows. Here wu 
the scene, he explains, only yesterday, of 
one of the funniest games that ever wii 
played upon the inoffensive brethren of 
the angle, The Stort, it seems, & 1 
favourite resort of many of the mew 
politan angling clubs, and the last Sunday 
of all was fixed for a grand internatoul 
tournament, and some three hundred con- 
petitors came out betimes to dispute the 
rize. But when they reached the rive- 
bank no river was there. It had disp 
peared in the night— the water daw 


off by an irate proprietor. “Some d 
those red-tiled roofs,” said Harry, indi 


cating farm buildings in the distans, 
“ might have lost their covering, but thats 
strong force of county police were on th 
ground to keep the peace.’ The notioa od 
running the river dry rather takes the 
fancy of the company, and suggests a 
anecdote about a man who, in his cap, 
undertook to drink the seadry. “I'ma 
for the sea,” he says, when they brought 
him down to his work; “but I da’ 
undertake the bloomin’ rivers.” And, a 
the other party could not stop the riven, 
the man took the cake after all Th 
story is as old as Egypt; but it come m 
quite freshly here, and brings us along 
cheerfully to Bishop’s Stortford, where 
everything is as quiet and rural as cane 
imagined, with a few cattle-tracks m 4 
siding, suggestive of cattle-markets snd 
fat and lean kine. 

A rich and peaceful country lies arom 
us, with the square embattled towers o 
churches showing here and there among 
the trees, Here is a village which boot 
its own little station, an ancient church, 
a green castle mound, and red - filed 
roofs moss-grown and lichen-covered ; bat 
the village does not concern itself with 
us, and we run ‘on into a morte bare and 
open country, where the white 
gleams upon us from cuttings here sad 
there on the hill-side. We pass 
quite a deep cutting of hard grey 
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whieh, says a fair and an imaginative 
passenger, reminds her of Matlock. But 
for the cutting we might have a glimpse of 
= dem old Tudor mansion of Audley 


Coming out into the open here are wide 
corn-fields stretched before us—the harvest 
all cleared by this time—and with hun- 


dreds of gleaners at work scattered in 
groups over the hill-side, that is all one 


great enclosure, without trees or hedge- 
rows, and bounded only by the horizon. 
Copses are scattered here and there, where 
Master Reynard may find an asylum; and 
here and there a scanty flock of sheep 
is folded in some nook or corner with the 
shepherd and his dog in attendance, sur- 
vivals of the days when all this corn land 
was grassy down—days which may come 
again unless things take a turn, says one 
knowing in agricultural matters. 

Soon we are in the flat country again, 
with the broad flanks of the Gog Magog 
hills showing for a while behind us, a flat 
and fertile country, full of groves, and 
copses, and avenues of tall elms; and 
yonder is “willowy Camus” winding 
through the landscape, all bristling with 
pollards and green osier-beds, And Cam- 
bridge appears—at least, the name of it— 
but it might be any other place, with 
trucks, and sheds, and covered platforms, 
for all we can see of it—so insignificant 
are the surroundings of this ancient seat 
of learning. Now there is a straight 
run over the ancient fen, with only an 
occasional watercourse or deep-cut ditch to 
remind one that all this wealth of verdure 
and vegetation is dependent for its exis- 
tence upon sea-banks, and cate, and huge 
systems of drainage, 

There is no need to ask where we are now. 
We are gifted for the moment with one of 
the brightest, most charming glimpses: a 
reach of river here, a barge or two, a 
bridge, a few clustered roofs, and, rising 
above all, the lofty tower and graceful 
traceries of Ely’s beautiful cathedral, ma- 
jestic in form, fairylike in structure—a 
very dream realised in ashlar and free- 
stone. Then we lose sight of Ely, and 
plunge again into the rich, fertile country, 
all ancient fen, and once the site of the last 
camp of refuge of the last of the free 
English, after the Conquest, This brings 
us to Lynn, of which one does not see 
much, although that little—the towers 
of churches, the masts of ships, the clus- 
tered buildings—gives a pleasing impres- 
sion of the old fen seaport. 
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From Lynn we are backed into the branch 
line for our destination, with a wide marshy 
flat stretching on one side, while on the 
other is what must aap bars the rn 
in ages past—now ng grounds, 
conspicuously crowned with woods. Vast 
earthworks, of prehistoric date, lie among 
those clustering trees, and among the en- 
trenchments rises the keep of the fine 
Norman castle, now a noble ruin. It is 
called Castle Rising, and there is an ancient 
distich current which testifies to its ancient 
importance, It was once the appanage of 
Isabel, the treacherous wife of Edward the 
Second ; and here she lived, during a long 
sa of her son’s reign, in a kind of 

onourable captivity. 

On the other side we now get the gleam 
of the sea over the wide salt marshes, and 
the hulk of some vessel, cast away on the 
distant shore, shows against the bright 
horizon in quite portentous blackness. 
Portentously, too, does the wind whistle, 
and howl, and hum through every crack 
and crevice of our railway carriage, while 
sometimes a sharp, biting shower streaks 
the glasses with arrowy films. On the 
opposite aide the woods look quite warm 
and pleasant by contrast—the sweep of 
pine-woods over the sandy knoll, with the 
neat gravelled drive winding over the 
brow. This is Wolferton, and the station 
for Sandringham, which lies on the further 
side of the sand-hills, nicely sheltered from 
all this howling blast. But the beauty of 
colouring on the hill-side, and on the mossy, 
moorish patches below, makes one forget 
everything elee—the bonnie heather all in 
full bloom; the lichen, and mosses, and 
strange plants of all kinds, which spread 
orange and tawny carpets, touched with 
seams of ge All this is as charming as 
unexpected, and a stray, straggling sun- 
beam lights it all up with a wonderful 
radiance that touches not the dark belt of 
pine-trees beyond. 

Still over the flat runs our train, and 
over a single line now, and we have to pull 
up every now and then while some train 
from the opposite direction passes by. And 
all these trains are well filled. Rosy girls, 
and anxious mothera, and sturdy children 
appear, with baskets, pails, wooden shovels, 
and bundles of sand-shoes piled among 
them. These people are all coming away 
from the seaside, and they look out at us, 
who are going there, in mild astonishment, 
mingled, one fancies, with a little gentle 
compassion. Then we catch sight of a few 
houses, built of a ruddy-looking unhewn 
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stone—houses which at once transfer our 
imaginative lady traveller into the wilds of 
Yorkshire ; but here, without farther pre- 
amble in the way of suburbs, we are ran 
alongside a platform, and‘ here is Hun- 
stanton. 

My word ! how the wind whistles in the 
rigging of our little crowd! How the 
skirts flap and crack in the breeze! There 
is a hillside covered with houses, built of 
the same warm-coloured unhewn stone—a 
comfortable settlement enough, but with 
no particular comforts to offer to us excur- 
sioniste. A prim-looking iron pier stretches 
over the sands. Wet are the sands, the 
boulders wet, too, and slippery, the terraces 
awept by the wind. curls up, and 
feels like a caterpillar. What about the 
toyshops, the articles of the beach, the 
little bazaars, the stalls fall of nicknacks, 
the toy-boats and fall-rigged ships? Every- 
thing that will fly away is stowed inside, 
and the proprietors eye us through their 
windows with the same air of mild com- 
passion that we noticed about the retreat- 
ing visitors. Bleak and cold gleams the 
white lighthouse on the cliff, The red 
cliffs, with their caps of white chalk, are 
swept from end to end by the searchin 
wind. There is angry, broken water beyon 
the sands. The boats at their moorings are 
shipping water by bucketfuls ; some have 

y sunk; and there is some excite- 
ment in watching the efforts of their pro- 
prietors to retrieve sych articles in the way 
of sails and oars which have been left in 
them. ‘ Who's for a sail?” cries Harry, 
and volunteers to be one to man the life- 
boat if she will undertake the trip. Among 
the white sea-horses wide sands are showing 
their broad backs, and, beyond, the dark 
coast of Lincolnshire runs out into the 
darker sealine; on the horizon, a big 
screw steamer, three-parts out of the water, 
shows her huge bulk, panting and puffing 
out white steam, but making little head- 


way. 

“ And this is the Wash !” cried Harry, 
surveying the scene. ‘It's beauti 
weather for it, certainly, fine drying 
weather, only it’s trying for the clothes- 
pegs, Brings out the patent blue, though, 
don’t it? Next time I'll do my little wash 
at ’ome!” Harry is bitterly sarcastic 
against the weather, the scenery, and 
everything, and lets out his feelings before 
a philosophical sailor man who is selling 
nuts, and who puts down his basket to 
argue the matter out. 

‘Now, look y’ere, sir,” he cries, “ you 
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can’t expect to have all good ’uns, not even 
along of my nuts, you can’t. And if 
gets a crowd o’ people, there's some good 
and some bad, and likewise with the 
weather ‘tis the same, good days ad 
bad ‘ans,” 

Oat of the mixture of good and evil 
indicated by the philosophical nat-seller 
there certainly comes forth a good dinner, 
They, have prime beef and mutton dom 
here, Bat the tradition of the Norfolk 
dumpling seems to have faded out o 
existence, The more familiar Yorkshire 
seems to have crowded it out of existence: 
anyhow at public tables, though, no douk, 
it still survives in the domestic cuisin, 
Bat fortified and refreshed, Harry is once 
more disposed to enjoy himself, if he can 
get the chance. But the ministers of his 
simple pleasures are no longer hero; the 
gay Bohemians all are fled. A band is 
announced for Wednesday evening, bit 
that is of no use to us on a Monday. The 
pier is something of a desert, although 
the glazed enclosure at the end is a capital 
refuge against the biting wind. A family 
party are picnicking out here; the children 
career over the empty benches, and play 
imaginary overtures in the band-stand A 
pair of young honeymooners are makingeyes 
at each other. A young fellow, in rongh 
sea-going rig, watches the angry ware 
that are playing battledore and shuttlecock 
with his little craft that lies out at anche 
among thesurf. And then the sun breaks 
out for a little while, and throws gloria 
gleams of light over breaking surf and we 
sands, and the broad backs of shoals ad 
sandbanks. The white lighthouse and th 
red and white cliffs gleam. and glower » 
the sunshine, and the warm tints of the 
houses, and the vivid green of lawn su 
grassy slope come out in pleasant contrast 
Gigls are galloping their ponies over te 
ae children paddle among the laughing 

pp/es. 

But great battalions of clouds are on the 
march, and with them is the wind thst 


tiful | whistles and howls, and the driving showe 


with its keen biting drops. But, as Harry 
observes, it is fine drying weather, and ths 
moisture of the shower is quickly carried 
off by the wind. 

And now, young gentleman,” says the 
philosophic nut-seller, whom Harry ba 
propitiated by the parchase of a pint of 
his wares, mostly good, but not warranted 
to be all good, “‘ you'll go home, and sy 
you've bin to Hunston ; but you haven't, 
not yet. Hunston’s abouta mile and shal 
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further along.” Bat Harry declares that 
this is Hunston enough for him, and de- 
clines to explore the country further. 

Yet the walk to old Hunstanton, which 
is the real original settlement from which 
the sea-bathing town is an offset, is really 
a pleasant one ; and over the brow of the 
hill, away from the sea, the air is quite 
mild and genial. The quiet country lane 
is warm, and sheltered with green hedge- 
rows, where honeysuckle and bramble 
flourish, and wide fields opening out, and 
great stacks of yellow corn piled here and 
there. Then the village appears, which is 
warm ahd snug, too, with its red-brick 
cottages weathered and mellowed by the 
shine and storm of a few centuries, d 
here are gardens of the brightest and most 
luxuriant, still full of roses, and with a 
wealth of autumn flowers. Lower down 
a kind of ravine breaks away towards the 
sea, on the edge of which stands the coast- 
guard station, with its tall flagstaff and 
neat, whitewashed dwellings, which all look 
towards the sea over a broken, hummocky 
shore. The place looks quite an ideal one 
for smuggling ; but that is all over now, 
and the population of the village seem to 
be more in the way of harvesting, stack- 
me and threshing, than in any seafaring 

usin 


es, 

A pleasant lot of the infant coast- 
are clambering about the low wall and the 
palings of the station, and a young woman 
le playfully threatening them with the 
vengeance of the authorities. A tall, 
paternal-looking coast-guard is on the look- 
out with a long telescope, and judges the 
weather with an impartial eye. ‘‘ Thore is 
too much wind for rain,” he says, “ to last ; 
but we shall have showers, no doubt.” 
And the shower part of the prophecy is 
abundantly falfilled. 

Bat the church is a refuge from wind 
and rain—the church that lies in a sheltered 
nook out of the way of all the trouble 
and turmoil of sea and shore. A hand- 
some church, with a fine square tower, and 
generally a noble air about it. Close by 
the church is the Hall, the seat of the 
family of Le Strange, which, according to 
genealogista, has been there ever since 
the Conquest ; and the chancel of the old 
church is fall of family memorials in the 
way of brasses, monuments, and inscrip- 
tions, Everything now in the church 
looks bright and burnished ; the brasses well 
polished, the marbles bright and glittering. 
The old Norman font is wreathed wit 
white flowers, and the chancel glows with 
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the decorations for the harvest festival. 
The ladies who have been at the work 
have just finished their labours, and look 
tired enough ; but the result is worth their 
labour and pains. ll the fruits and 
flowers of the season have been deftly 
arranged in glowing trophies, that cast a 
radiance over the dim chancel, though the 
clouds above are dark and lowering. 
Beneath a noble altar tomb in the very 
centre of the chance], adorned with elaborate 
brasses, a whole family pedigree surround- 
ing the central figure, lies Sir Roger 
L’Estrange—not the Sir Roger more or less 
familiar to us as the licenser of printing in 
the reign of Charles the Second, but his 
dfather, probably. The father of our 
ir Roger has a monument on the chancel 
floor with the punning inscription, ‘‘ Hamo 
Extraneus Miles,” an inscription probably 
prepared by Sir Hamo himself without any 
thought of humour, but considering himself 
indeed a stranger and pilgrim, even in his 
own land and among his own kinsfolk. Ina 
satire on the licenser of the press, this Sir 
Hamo is described as the knight of the 
pulpit, and he seems to have been the author 
of several controversial works on the side 
of orthodoxy and authority in the civil and 
ecclesiastical contests that raged in his day. 
Sir Roger of the Press was his third son, 
a captain under Major Cartwright in the 
garrison at Newark, who conceived the rash 
plan of surprising Lynn for the King with 
a few bold fellows, but who was captured 
and barely escaped being hanged for his 
pains, But he is more interesting in later 
years under the Restoration as one of the 
earliest pioneers of the newspaper press. 
The “ Pablic Intelligencer and News,” 
which he started in 1663, was superseded 
after a time by the ‘London Gazette.” 
But some years later he started another 
newspaper—the ‘Observator "—which had 
a more lengthened existence. Sir Roger 
was also a voluminous writer on many 
topics, but is best known to the general 
as the translator of Z:op’s Fables. In the 
Rabelaisian satire upon the worthy knight, 
there is one passage of a little interest 
as referring to this particular church. 
‘“‘ Climbing up a tree he espied, about two 
hundred leagues from him, the top of a 
steeple, which, by the cross on the top of 
it, he know stood in the land of Norfolchia, 
not far from his father’s castle.” There is 
no cross now, and no steeple, indeed ; but 
whether at any time the square church 
towers, 80 common in Norfolk, were ever | 
adorned with wooden steeples, and these 
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steeples terminated by a cross, is a question 
Bat we have no more time to linger in 


this pleasant sheltered: nook. The day is} and 


drawing in, and the weather is gotting 
worse instead of better, and there is 
abundant demonstration, despite the coast- 
guardsman, that it is possible to have it 
blow hard and rain hard at one and the 
same time. All things considered, it is 
satisfactory to gain the shelter of the 
station roof without a thorough drenching. 

As dusky darkness settles. over the 
acene, the train for St. Pancras is made up, 
and it is pleasant to exchange the dripping 
gloom outside for the lighted carriages, 
cushioned and warm. Harry is in his seat 
in good time, but only recovers his spirite 
when the train is fairly on the move 
There is little to be seen till the moon rises 
solemnly in a cloudy sky over the town of 
Lynn, and we agree that it was on such a 
night as this that the stern-faced men set 
out for Lynn, when Eugene Aram walked 
between. We have a capital run to Lon- 
don, and agree that, as far as the railway 
company is concerned, we could not have 
had a better finish of the season. “ But 
you don’t catch me out again,” says 
Harry, ‘not beyond ‘Ighgate ‘Ill, till 
summer comes again.” 





CURIOUS RAIN SHOWERS. 

CoNTRARY to popular belief, clouds are 
not essential to the production of rain. 
Sometimes the rain may be wafted on the 
wind from a distance ; but it may also be 
caused by the condensation of moisture, 
without its passing through the inter- 
mediate state of clouds. the higher 
regions this vapour may become frozen, 
even without the semblance of a cloud, 
and descending to a warmer stratum, be 
again dissolved, dissipated, or precipitated. 
We have it on the authority of Sir J. C. 
Ross, that in the South Atlantic it rained 
on one occasion for over an hour when the 
aky was entirely free from clouds. In the 
Mauritius and other parts of the southern 


hemisphere, this is not a rare occurrence ; | h 


but in Europe it is, and the greatest known 
length of its duration was ten minutes at 
Constantinople. 

We find frequent mention, in old writers, 
of blood rain, which was supposed to fall 
only at rare intervals, and to portend some 
dire calamity. This is no other than red 
rain, which, with red snow, is a perfectly 
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(Conducted by 
natural as contradistinguished from 4 


*{ supernatural phenomenon, and is eens 


by various substances—plants, animaleis 
minerals — infinitely small, - which 
gathered into the air by the oe 
with the rain globules in rook w 
quantities, as to completely hide th 
original colour. Some years 60 there fall 
a shower of red rain at Bristol, a 
examination, was ‘found to derive -its 
colour from the seeds of ivy-berries whid 
fell with it. Pollen showers, vuley 
called yellow or sulphur rains, are om 
paratively common ; some are the pola 
of the Scotch fir; and one ex 
fall of this kind of rain, which took ple 
during the night, was phosphorescent, sal 
greatly alarmed the beholders. One afer 
noon, we are told by Dr. Thomson, in hs 
Introduction to Meteorology,” the wooded 
part of Morayshire appeared to smoke, asd, 
for a time, fears were entertained that tke 
fir plantations were on fire A mut 
breeze suddenly got up from the north, 
and above the woods there . appeared t 
rise about fifty columns of somethin 
resembling smoke, which wreathed abost 
like waterspoute, The atmosphere nr 
calmed, and the mystery was solved; fa 
what seemed smoke was, in reality, th 
pollen of the woods, aders of th 
“Origin of Species” will readily under 
stand the importance of this distribution 
of pollen in the fertilisation of the fir-trees. 
Showers of ‘‘manna,” like that, presumably, 
which saved the children of Israel in 
wilderness, are frequent, and consist of w 
esculent lichen, which, in times of famise, 
has done good service in the preservatke 
of a whole people. In 1815, a lake in the 
south of ‘France suddenly became a patt- 
work of red, violet, and gr 
on examination by Klaproth, was found 
to have been caused by myriads of varica 
coloured animalcules. 

Black rain is another curious phe 
nomenon, which has not yet been properly 
and adequately explained. There fell, o 
the twenty-third of November, 1819, § 
remarkable black shower at Montreal, 
companied by appalling thunder. The fill 
ad been preceded by dark and gloomy 
weather over the whole of the States and 
Canada, and, when Montreal iteelf wa 
visited, the whole city became dark; the 
atmosphere appeared as if covered withs 
thick haze of a dingy orange colour, and the 
rain which fell had a eee dark inky 
appearance, and seemed to be imp 
with some black substance resembling 
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aa a Yor tole was = eon a 
3 om the ing, the weather 
Sess 
- damp vapour ~& bla 
enveloped the whole tity again, aid it 
became necessary to light the candles and 
lamps in -all the houses. ‘The. appear- 
ance,” says a writer, “was a and 
the extreme.” A little before 
three o’elock @ slight shock of earthquake 
was felé, and a noise resembling the distant 
i nih d artillery hgh roils It was 
now the increasing gloom engrossed 
univeraal attention. At eae minutes 
past three, when the darkness seemed to 
have reached its greatest depth, the whole 
city was instantaneously illuminated by the 
moat vivid flash of lightning ever witnessed 
in Montreal, immediately followed by a 
peal of thunder so loud and near az to 
shake the strongest buildings to their foun- 
dations ; and this was succeeded by other 
peals, and accompanied by a very heavy 
shower of rain of the colour above de- 
scribed, After four o'clock the heavens 
began to assume a brighter appearance, 
and fear gradually subsided. 
| wers of snow and earth have been 
‘numerous; bat showers of flesh, fish, 
frogs, etc., of which every sailor can tell 
stories, are worth noticing, as being of 
more infrequent: occurrence. The flesh 
was as a distinct substance by 
Schenchzer, about the beginning of the last 
century, and its true animal natare was 
shown by Lemonnier, in 1747. It is said to 
have borne a greater resemblance to mucus 
than to gelatine or tannin ; but it does not 
exactly ugree with any of these. It is 
unctuous, greyish-white, and, when cold, 
inodorous and tasteless; it is soluble in 
warm water, and then resembles thin beef- 
tea. In South America an area of country 
forty-three miles square was, on one occa- 
sion, found strewed with fish; and on 
another occasion, in England, at a con- 
siderable distance from the sea, a pasture 
field was found scattered over with about 
a bushel of emall fish, Herrings fell in 


1828 in Kinross-shire ; and instances of 


other similar falls are legion. At Ham, in 
France, a M. Peltier, after a heavy rain 


had fallen, found the square before him 
covered with toads. “ Astonished at this,” 


he tells us, “I stretched out my hand, 


which was struck by many of these animals 
as they fell. The yard of the house was 
also fall of them. I saw them fall on the 
roof of a house and rebound from thence 


> tha pavement. They all went off by 
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the channels which the rain formed, and 


‘were rem of the ne aes t 
something of an a r 6 
latter part of this co; but the phe- 


nomena of flesh, fish, and fishbone showers 
are reasonable enough. The fish are taken 
up into the air in a waterspout, borne along 
by the currents, and dropped, i may be, 


‘some hundreds of miles away, just as dust, 


containing small animals and plants, is 
gathered up near the Amazon and dropped 
on some vessel passing the Madeira or the 
Cape de Verde Islands. 
howers of hailatones of a great size are 
common; but perhaps the few instances 
which we give here are not so well known, 
and will therefore bear relating. In Eng- 
land, in 1202, hailatones fell ‘as large as 
big eggs,” to use the words of the old 
chronicler. At the end of the seventeenth 
century some were found measuring from 
eight to fourteen inches in circumference ; 
and in Scotland, in 1269, ‘ there rose great 
winds with storms of such unmeasurable 
hailstones, that manie towns were thrown 
down by their violence, and fires spread 
hout the kingdom, burning up 
steeples with such force of fire, that the 
belles were in divers places melted.” In 
the Cea ies. 1878, hailstones 
were as AS @ ZOOsES Ogg ; 
and in 1822 men and animals were killed 
by them on the banks of the Rhine. The 
most extraordinary hailstone on record, 
however, is that said by Heyne to have 
descended near Seringapatam, towards the 
close of Tippoo Sultan’s reign ; it was as 
large as an elephant! This is a great 
attempt on one’s credulity, and, after it, 
perhaps we had better come to a close. 


- CATHERINE MAIDMENT'S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
Br MARGARET MOULE,. 


——— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs, ARBUTHNOT, having finished her 
after-dinner nap, was coming slowly down 
the stairs at the Castle on the oe 
day. She was wondering what she could 
do with herself during the hour that lay 
between her. and tea-time. Experience 
had taught her that time spent in looking 
for her daughter was likely to be time 
wasted. Grace was never to be found 
when she was wanted, and, from the fact 
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that she had, at lunch-time, mentioned 
no definite plans for the afternoon, her 
mother inferred that they were, probably, 
privately well matured. She was not 
afraid for Grace, to-day. She thought the 
sobering effect of yesterday’s accident 
would keep her from any very daring 
action in the immediate future, and 
Captain Carnforth being out for the day, 
on a long expedition, in company with 
Mr. Dare, her mind was completely at 
rest, and all the more at leisure to try and 
devise occupation for horself. 

The other two guesta—Mrsa, Kenyon 
and Miss Neville — had retired, after 
luncheon, to the drawing-room, each 
with a book. Mrs. Arbuthnot would, 
however, have ruthlessly interrupted their 
literary pursuits if she had not felt con- 
siderably disinclined for conversation with 
Mrs, Kenyon or chatter from Miss 
Neville. 

So she refrained from approaching the 
drawing-room, and stood looking around 
her in the hall in a somewhat doubtful 
and depressed frame of mind, As she did 
so the outlook from the front door caught 
her eyes, and, with a sudden determina- 
tion that she would take a little fresh air, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot took up a sunshade that 
she had laid in the hall on returning that 
morning from a drive, and went out alone 
into the grounds. 

She had not gone more than a hundred 
yards after leaving the gardens when the 
sound of quick steps behind her made her 
a and Mr. Stewart-Carr came up to 

er, 

He had been unavoidably absent all the 
morning on business connected with a 
political meeting, in which he was ex- 
pected to take a prominent part, in the 
small county town near Moreford; and 
none of his guests had seen him since 
breakfast-time. » 

“My dear Mrs, Arbuthnot,” he said, as 
_he reached her, “are you making a lonely 
tour of my grounds? I am very sorry not 
to have been at hand sooner; but I was 
detained very much longer than I expected. 
Now I am on the spot may I accompany 


you’? Ican point out accurately all their 
defects and all their attractions,” he ended, 
laughingly. 


Mrs, Arbuthnot saw, in this unlooked- 
for appearance of Mr. Stewart-Carr, a most 
happy dispensation of Fate. The hour 
before tea would now no longer be tedious ; 
and with a quick turn of thought, that 
was instinctively if unconsciously diplo- 
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matic, she decided that this hour might ly 

well used by her to help forward what she 

mentally called “Grace's interests”: in 

plain words, her own cherished scheme of 
ing Grace to Mr. Stewart-Carr, 

So she weloomed him very graciouly, 

and acceded to his proposal still mon 


ously, 

‘Don’t overtax an old woman's wal. 
ing powers, that is all I ask,” sho aii 
smiling; “you young men are so alarming 
athletic.” 

He answered her by some complimentary 
and deprecatory words, and proposed to 
her that they should take their wy 
towards a higher part of the park, which 
commanded a good view of the who; 
and they set out across the shady slope 
together. 

‘*‘ Whereabouts was it that dear Gras 
fell yesterday?” said Mrs, Arbuthnot 
after a short pause, during which uhe ba 
been carefully considering how to introdus 
the subject of Grace most adroitly an 
moat quickly; and had come to the ce 
clusion that direct methods, after all, were 
the most simple and satisfactory. 

“Qh, nowhere near here,” he answered. 
*Qn quite the other side of the pak 
It was near the White House—the hous 
you catch sight of from the drive.” Ths, 
turning round to her, “I do hope,” b 
went on, ‘that Miss Arbuthnot is not 
feeling any bad effects this afternom | 
hope she is still as much recovered as se 
felt this morning.” 

‘Oh, yes, thank you,” Mrs, Arbutha 
said, with an ease as complete as be 
agitation of the day before, “She is quite 
well again; the shock has entirely pam 
away. Bat,” she added, more gravely, “i 
might not have been so, Dear 
is ao terribly reckless ; I trust this may be 
really a serious warning to her.” 

‘I blame myself greatly,” Mr. Stewart 
Carr went on, ‘‘ for having such a hore # 
Qaeen Bess in my stables. I have mesat 0 
part with her for months ; but you knov 
how one puts off these things, and I nevtr 
wrote or gave the order. [ heartily wid 
Thad. One has no right to keep dangerots 
animals,” 

“Indeed, Mr. Stewart-Carr, it is no 
you who should blame yourself, Whs 
more could you do than warn Grace? In 
deed, if I remember, you refused to let her 
mount the horse,” 

‘Yes; I refused,” he said, with s smile 

“Grace has, I hope, told you that sh 
is quite aware of her recklessness 
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‘warmest encouragement. 
well, in his own mind, that to propose 
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defiance in taking it,” Grace’s mother said, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, lightly. ‘ We've 
quite settled all that. We had it out 
after breakfast this morning.” 

Very much encouraged by the thought 
of the understanding between the two 
which his last words seemed to imply, 
Mre. Arbuthnot began to enter more 
directly on her subject. 

**Grace is always very penitent after her 
rash acts,” she said; ‘and thoroughly 
to own herself in the wrong.” 

‘© T am sure of it,” he answered, warmly. 

“ And I often feel the recklessness will 
soon wear it iteelf out, with a little more 


experi 

“‘ Doubtless,” he replied. 

‘* Grace's character is really a fine one in 
its way,” she went on, musingly. ‘All she 
needs to develope it is a firm hand. I 
do not give her all she needs in the way 
of advice and control, I know well.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr did not anewer. He 
perfectly understood the somewhat un- 
disgnised nature of this criticism. He 
knew that Mrs. Arbuthnot meant to let 
him see clearly that, if he intended to 
propose to Grace, he need -fear no dis- 
couragement; rather, he would receive the 
Aud he knew 


to Grace was just what he did intend 
to do. But yet this openly expressed 
encouragement did not give him the 
strong sensation of pleasure which it 
might well have been expected to give. 
He thought over the words vaguely ; then 
he flicked at a fern with his stick in 
passing ; and all at once the sun seemed to 
him very hot, and he thought of the thick, 
heavy ahale under the Maidments’ mal- 
berry-tree. It was just at this time 
yesterday, he thought, that he had been 
sitting there. Then, suddenly becoming 
aware that Mrs. Arbuthnot’s words de- 
manded some sort of comment, and that 
his silence was, to say the least of it, 
uncourteous, he pulled himself up quickly, 
and turned to her. 

‘*[—beg your pardon,” he said. “I 
must have seemed very rude, I really do 
not know how it was, but I was thinking.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot did not mind his 
erratic response, and she by no means 
minded his ‘‘thinking.” The more think- 
ing that he indulged in the better, she 
thought, if his thoughts were, as the 
cortataly must be now, she told herself, 
with Grace. 


She told herself also that it would be 
wiser to lay aside the subject of Grace 
for the present, in order to let what she 
had already said have its proper weight. 
So she reserved, for a future moment, 
a little list she had prepared for Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s edification, of Grace's ad- 
mirers during the past season, and suavely 
followed his lead, when he, anxious to 
atone for his breach of courtesy, began 
hastily to explain to her the history of 
that part of the park in which they 
now were, telling her that it was believed 
to be the only remnant of an ancient 
forest. Mra, Arbuthnot gracefully assumed 
an interest she certainly did not feel in 
the ancient forests of England ; and-while 
they talked of them their round of the 
park was completed by reaching the gardens 
once more, 

On ono of the smooth lawns, the turf of 
which looked like velvat, a table was spread 
for afternoon tea; and near it, trying to 
look as if their appearance there was uncon- 
nected with a longing for tea-time, were 
Mrs. Kenyon and Miss Neville. Mra. 
Arbuthnot and Mr. Stewart-Carr joined 
them quickly, 

“It’s no use thinking of Dare and 
Carnforth,” their host said; “I don’t 
pe them till dinner-time, if then; so 

you please give us some tea, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot?” But he suddenly looked 
round him, hastily. ‘Where is Miss 
Arbuthnot?” ‘Where is Grace?” exclaimed 
he and her mother, simultaneously. 

“T have not seen Miss Arbuthnot since 
luncheon,” said Miss Neville, emphatically. 
Mise Neville was ‘considered pretty,” 
and was a little jealous of the superior 
effect made by Grace Arbuthnot’s fresher, 
younger, more decided attractions. She 
and her aunt, Mrs, Kenyon, with whom 
she lived, were old acquaintances of the 
Arbuthnots, and had been asked to meet 
them at his house by Mr. Stewart-Carr 
with the intention of making a pleasant 
house-party. Ouatwardly he had succeeded 
admirably, for Miss Neville’s feelings 
were hidden deeply within her own breast. 
She was far too wise to betray them by 
word or look. 

** Grace ought to be in by now, wherever 
she may have wandered to,” said her 
mother, a little anxiously, as she poured 
out the tea and handed to Mr. Stewart 
Carr two cups, which he proceeded to con- 
vey to Mrs. Kenyon and Miss Neville. 

“Shall I go and look for : Miss 
Arbuthnot?” he said, coming back to 
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eed tea-table and taking up a plate of 
cake. 

“It is very good of you, Mr. Stewart- 
Carr,” began Mrs, Arbuthnot; “but I 
ddn’t like to give you that trouble.” 

‘‘Tt is none,” he said, handing the cake 
to Mrs. Kenyon as he spoke, “T shall 
_ great pleasure. I will go directly 


Bat he was interrupted. 

‘‘There js Grace!” her mother ex- 
claimed, suddenly. ‘ Who has she got 
with her ?” 

Coming across a grassy slope, which, 
being fairly free from trees, was therefore 
well in sight, were two figures—those of 
Grace Arbuthnot and a tall man. 

Miss Arbuthnot was walking rapidly 
along in an , gracefal manner, with a 
long stick in one hand. The man carried 
a large basket, Mr. Stewart-Oarr scru- 
tinised the two for a moment, then, turn- 
ing to Mrs, Arbuthnot: 

‘¢That is Mr. Maidment,” he said— 
“my agent. It was he who picked Miss 
Arbuthnot up yesterday. Ido not think 
you saw him at his house, though. He is 
one of the nicest fellows possible. I must 
go and speak to him,” 

‘Mr, Maidment!” said Mra. Arbuth- 
not. ‘He found Grace, did you say? Do, 
pray, bring him in and let me thank him, 
I was far too worried yesterday to thank 
any one properly—I am afraid I hardly 
said anything I should have said to Miss 
Maidment herself. Do, please, bring him 
in | 93 

“Oertainly,” said Mr. Stewart - Carr, 
moving away from the little group towards 
the gate, which he reached at the same 
moment as the other two. 

A moment or two later the three crossed 
the lawn together. Grace Arbuthnot’s 
white skirts were wet and muddy, her 
little sailor hat was tossed to the back of 
her head, and her general appearance more 
or less dishevelled and draggled. But she 
seemed unaware or unconscious of it, and 
without even observing Miss Neville’s 
critical and rather withering glances, went 
up to her mother, and scarcely waited for 
the end of Mr. Stewart-Carr’s introduction 
of Frank Maidment to say, with an 
irresistibly bright laugh : 

“My dear mother, you must please be 
very grateful to Mr, Maidment. He picked 
me up yesterday, and he dragged me out 
of a pond to-day !” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot looked helplessly from 
her daughter to Frank Maidment, and 
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then to Mr. Stewart-Carr, while Mn 
Kenyon and Miss Neville looked on in 
silent, and, in the case of the latter, some 
what sarcastic surprise. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr came to the rescue, 

‘Sit down, Maidment, won’t you!” he 
said, placing a chair for him near to Mn 
Arbuthnot. “And perhaps,” he added, 
turning to Miss Arbuthnot with a mil, 
“vou will go farther into detail, Hay 
you been oh a poaching expedition in my 
preserves, may I ask, with Maidment » 
aider and abettor ?” 

“T got—into a hole,” she said, witha 
laugh. ‘I never thought of poaching; 
I'll try that another day. It would be 
thrilling! I went to-day to try and gi 
those water-lilies you showed us the othe 
day. I thought I could, if I went by 
myself, But it was no good; I only got 
stuck in a muddy hole, where I couldn't 
reach the lilies or get myself ont 
Mr, Maidment came by at that m 
ment; he heard my screams and reamed 
me! He also kindly carried home te 
basket. Now,” she ended, with a preity, 
impulsive gesture, “everybody know 
everything, and may I have some tea!" 

hile Mr. Stewart-Carr carried br 
cup to Grace Arbuthnot, Mrs. Arbuthod 
turned to Frank Maidment. 

‘I must tell you how. sorry I am," a 
said, “for not having expressed ny 
gratitude to you and to your sister, yesler- 
day. The confusion of the moment ma 
be my excuse, You will let me that 
you now.” 

“There is nothing to thank me for,” 
answered, readily and courteously. “Im 
glad I happened to be at hand, and I sm 
delighted to have been of any use.” 

‘‘And will you please convey my be 
thanks to your sister?” Mrs, Arbuthod| 
went on, “Iam most grateful to her i 
her care of my daughter. 

‘*T am. coming myself to thank Min 
Maidment,” put in Grace Arbuthnot. 

‘Indeed, she doesn’t need thanks” be 
said, quickly. ‘But, at the same tim, 
she will be delighted to see you.” 

‘* Maidment,” said Mr: Stewart-Car, 
approaching him with a cup in his ha, 
“ gyi ete og tea % oo ae 
you first, tho to. Mrs. Kenyon-—# 
Miss Neville.” © 

As Frank Maidment took his cup, sitet 
having acknowledged the introductions, be 
gave a rueful glance at himself. 

“T hadn't the least idea,” he said t 
Mr, Stewart-Carr, “when you allured me 
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with the offer of tea, how muddy and un- 


table I was. I apologise sincerely.” 
“You're not half so muddy as I am, 
Mr. Maidment !” cried Grace Arbuthnot. 


* And you got muddy in a good cause, 
no doubt,” aided Mra, Kenyon, with a 
little smile. 


as he spoke, 


har? 


“IT don’t think you are dishevelled 
enough to apologise to me, Maidment,” 
laughed Mr. Stewart-Carr. “And I am 
sure the ladies will—indeed, ,they have 
excused you. Oh, you do take sugar,” he 
was handing Frank Maidment the sugar 
‘‘T’m thankfal to find some 
one to keep me in countenance.” 

‘You are in a minority?” said Frank 
Maidment, with a smile. 

My dear fellow, not one of these ladies 
takes any! I have heard them all refuse it 
each day, and I have each day felt more 
in enjoying four lumps myself.” 

My dear Mr. Stewart-Carr,” said Mrs. 
Kenyon, “some one must support the 
sugar industry of the country, and we, of 
course, look to you to do it, as we, 


‘naturally, expect the stronger sex to take 
all trouble off our shoulders |” 


“Tt’s a trouble Mr. Stewart-Carr un- 
dertakes very readily,” laughed Grace 
Arbuthnot, ‘And I believe Mr. Maidment 
also thinks it more of a pleasure,” she 
= turning to him with a saucy 
! @, 


| “T do,” he said, returning her smile. 
"T confess it, frankly.” 
Mrs, Arbuthnot, who was not a n 
capable of appreciating even the simplest at- 
tempt at a humorous tone in conversation, 
had felt herself rather at a loss for the last 
moment or so, and therefore seized the little 
pause which followed Frank Maidment’s 
words, as an opportunity to make a perfectly 
C0 ensible, if somewhat uninteresti 
and irrelevant remark, on the character o 
the country round Moreford. And with this 
lead, the conversation for the next ten 
minutes became general. At the end of 
that time, Frank Maidment rose, and set 
‘down his tea-cup. 

“*'T must be going,” he said to Mr. 
Stewart-Carr. “I said ‘two or three 
moments’ to you just now, when you asked 
me in. I have let more than that go 
by, I think !” 
ite It’s not late, Maidment,” Mr. Stewart- 


said. 

"My sister will be looking for me, I 
think,” he answered. And then he went 
on to take his leave. He came to Grace 
Arbuthnot last. “ -bye,” he said ; I 
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am very sorry I couldn't get at the lilies 
for you,” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Maidment,” she said. 
“Don't mind the lilies, I'll take a boat 
next time! Thank you ever so much for 
being so clever in getting me out of the 
mud !” 

He looked for a moment at her pretty, 
smiling face, as he took the hand she 
offered ; then lifting his hat again, crossed 
the lawn to the gate accompanied by Mr. 
Stewart-Carr, while Mra, Arbuthnot, aided 
by the other two, endeavoured to cross- 
examine Grace as to the details of her 
adventure. 

An hour later, Mrs. Kenyon, Miss 
Neville, and Mrs, Arbuthnot had all gone 
to their rooms to dress for dinner. (race, 
however, had not gone with them. Daring 
their walk to the Castle, Frank Maidment 
had incidentally spoken to her of the 
excellent fishing that was to be had in 
some of Mr. Stewart-Carr’s trout-streams, 
and Grace, at the information, had be- 
come fired with a desire to fish them, 
She had completely forgotten the desire 
again, however, until they were all re- 
entering the house after tea, when it re- 
curred to her mind, and then, i 
suddenly round to Mr. Stewart-Carr, sho 

ad demanded, with the -impulsive 
vivacity which, to him, made one of her 
greatest charms, to be thoroughly and 
instantly informed on the subject of his 
fishing, his fishing-tackle, his personal 
knowledge of the craft, and very 
a detail icy siagae with the idea. 

8 respon Y proposing to show 
her the fishing-rods he Saat and Mra, 
Arbuthnot, only too glad to promote the 
desirable prospect of a téte-d-téte between 
ae had left them together in the 


“They are as old as the hills, I’m afraid,” 
he said, as Grace, on her mother’s departure, 
perched herself on the lowest step but 
one, and sat looking at him with her 
elbows on her knees, her face between her 
handg, and serious, considering eyes, “And 
they are all in my den. I don’t dare say 
my eee it's simply a little hole full 
of miscellaneous belo in a muddle. 
Bat, if you don’t mind that, we'll havo a 
look at them at once.” 


Grace assented eagerly, and he forthwith 
led the way to the room in question, It 
was an oddly-shaped little room. Part of 
it formed the first floor of one of the 
battlemented gateway towers, the rest ran 
out into the modern part of the house, and 
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was as light as the queer round part was 
dim 


Mr. Stewart-Carr shut the door, and 
proceeded to dive into the recesses of the 
round part, while Grace, after a curious 
glance round her, stood under one of the 

© windows in the lighter end, to await 
the result of his researches. He came to 
her in a moment with five or six fishing- 
rods, “I've got some better ones some- 
where,” he said, vaguely, presenting the 
best of the lot for her inspection, and 
setting the others down on a chair. 
‘‘These are odd ones that I’ve brought 
here, and left here, and so on; and they’re 
not improved by disuse. But I'll have that 
one done up for yon, if it’s light enough. 
Fenton shall take it into Molton to- 
morrow, and get it done.” 

“Qh, thank you!” Grace said, eagerly. 
* Then I could fish at once. I shan’t catch 
anything, I know, but I’m dying to try. 
It’s awfully good of you.” 

She gave him back the rod, with a 
quick little movement. Her face was 
bright with impulsive excitement, her eyes 
shone like a child’s, with eagerness, and 
the dim background of the round part of 
the room seemed to enhance the fresh 
colouring of her face, and define every line 
of her pretty figure. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr took the rod from 
her and put it in a corner near the door, 
then he put the others back into their place. 
He came rather slowly back to the window, 
watching Grace Arbuthnot intently as he 
did so. 

She had leant her elbows on the sill and 
was looking out with a soft expression in 
her eyes, and a little expectant smile on 
her lips. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr felt an odd sensation 
as he looked at her. This, he told him- 
self, was the woman he intended to make 
his wife. He had firmly decided that with 
himeelf, and nothing stood in his way, 
nothing remained but to ask her. He 
believed she would say yes to him. He 
had tried, as he had resolved, in the 
library the day before, to show her what 
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she underatood. At least, she had seemed 
to him, in some undefinable way, far more 
approachable to-day. And now he had 
before him an opportunity fitting in every 
way. They were alone ; they were not in 
the least likely to be interrupted ; and the 
was apparently in a softer and more emo. 
tional mood than was often the case with her, 

He determined—and the decision gare 
him a kind of thrill as he made it—thst 
he would settle his fate and decide his 
destiny, now, at this moment. 

He came close to Grace Arbuthnot. Shs 
did nét move. She was still gazing out 
of the window. 

*‘Miss Arbuthnot,” he began. Sh 
turned slowly from the window at hi 
voice, But then he could say no more. 
The words he had arranged suddenly stack 
in his throat. Something, he did not know 
what, made him suddenly pause. He 
looked at her; but no words would com. 
He could not goon. There was no hary 
after all, he thought. On second thought, 
he would wait—wait a day or two longer. 
‘¢I—don’t you think we had better dres 
for dinner ?” he stammered. 

Grace Arbuthnot did not seem to have 


noticed ou pra strange in his manne. 
—— to recall herself, though, at his 
wo 

‘Oh, yes,” she said, with a smile. “I 
must be dreadfully late.” 
- She passed swiftly out of the doo 
he opened for her. Bat she must have 
dressed with unusual quickness, for it ws 
still a quarter of an hour to the dinnt 
hour when she came quietly into the exply 
drawing-room and ensconced herself ins 
window with a book. She did not ra 
it, however ; for her eyes were constantly 
turned anxiously to the door, as if expe 


ing some one. It opened suddenly, int 
few moments, and Captain Carnforth cm 
in 


“IT hoped I should find you here,’ 
said, ina low tone. “I thought Dare ax 
I were never going to get back.” 

“So did I—I mean—sao did we,” 
said, correcting herself, with a brigtt 

ush. 


he wished and hoped, and he had fancied ' bluah 
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CHAPTER VII. CINDERELLA. 


: [vt was late in the afternoon when Minnie 
came back, very tired and rather cross. 
The skating had not been quite so amusing 
as she had fancied it would be, Captain 
Grant had disappeared very soon after her 
arrival at the ponds, and when he came 
back he busied himself with everybody, 
instead of devoting himself to Minnie. 
Minnie would have preferred coming back 
directly after lunch, but Miss Crozby, a 
strong, energetic young lady, who went in 
for athletic exercises on principle, would 
not get tired, and her mother was quite 
happy sitting at the Towers gossiping with 
other interesting mothers. The Towers 
was one of the oldest houses at Longham ; 
its grounds were extensive and well kept. 
Admiral Grant, though living alone, was a 
great gardener, and kept his place in good 
order against the time that “‘ Colin should 
bring home a wife.” 

Longham generally wished that that time 
would come soon, as it was a universal 
injary that one of the most aristocratic 
mansions of the neighbourhood should be 
almost useless in the way of serving for a 
place of entertainment. All the young 

ladies speculated on the Captain’s choice, 
‘| and lately the prettiest Miss Gordon had 
been considered the favoured one. 
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To- 
day, however, the arfxious mothers fancied 
that Minnie Gordon had refused him, as it 
was noticed he had not been as attentive 





as usual to her. Others said that he was 
“too much of a gentleman” to persecute 
a girl with his attentions in public; so 
Minnie was still the favourite for the post. 

Minnie, though feeling cross, was not 
going to let Beatrice notice her disappoint- 
ment. Had she done so, and had she 
mentioned the fact that Captain Grant had 
disappeared from the ponds in the morn- 
ing, Beatrice would have felt bound, under 
her new vow, to mention his visit. As 
it was she kept it to herself, and her 
mother and Frances both seemed too pre- 
occupied to think about visitors. ; 

Beatrice spent a dull afternoon till her 
sister dame back; but she had the satis- 
faction of having nearly finished the ball- 
dress, and now felt that virtue had been 
rewarded. - Tnat little talk was worth 
more than a day’s skating among a host of 
uninteresting people. 

‘There, now, I can put it away and 
enjoy myself,” she cried, when Minnie 
entered. ‘How late you are, Minnie, and 
how tired you must be !” 

“JT am sorry you were not there; it was 
such fun, and I skated better than usual. 
Where is Frances ?” 

‘' Still with mother upstairs; they went | 
up directly after lunch. What can be the 
matter 3” 

“Stupid bills, I suppose. It does seem 
hard that we are so poor, and that those 
stupid Leigh girls, who are so plain, should 
have more money than they know what to 
do with. I do declare that each new dress 
they put on makes them look plainer than 
the last. To-day they were in maroon 
velvet. Fancy putting on velvet dresses 
just to skate in.” 

‘It must have looked warm and com- 
fortable. How very nice we should look 
in maroon dresses, Minnie dear.” 
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“I wouldn't wear it if I could. It is so 
unladylike to display one’s riches.” 

‘*'Who else was on the ponds?” 

“All Longham. I suppose Captain 
Grant hardly knows who are the right 
people to ask yet; it was rather awkward 
skating with people one does not visit.” 

**I don’t see why it was awkward. I 
expect ‘Captain Grant thinks our cliques 
rather foolish.” 

“ Beatrice, what will you say next? I 
suppose you have been reading some horrid 

ical book lately. The Miss Waynes 
were there ; very forward girls, who spoke 
to me as if we were intimate friends. 
Clergymen’s daughters always think that 
because they are their fathers’ daughters 
they can patronise everybody.” 

“T am sure they could not patronise 
you,” said Beatrice, thinking of Minnio’s 
chilly politeness to those who presumed to 
make too many advances with her. ‘ But 
I think these are sensible, downright girls.” 

Beatrice, somehow, experienced to-day 
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a gentle feeling of universal good-will 
towards all the visitors that Captain Grant 
had invited. 


“I did not say they were not very 
good,” said Minnie, pettishly. ‘Do let’s 
pare tea, Beatrice ; skating makes one so 
t 


ty. 

‘*T'll ask mother if she will come down ;” 
and, 80 saying, Beatrice skipped out. of the 
room, feeling very yottng and very happy, 
for, evidently, Minnie had not had such a 
happy five minutes as had fallen to her 
share that morning. . 

Frances opened the door of her mother’s 
room as Beatrice knocked. : 

‘What do you want, Beatrice ?” 

Beatrice was so astonished to see, 
through the half-opened door, her mother’s 
trav -box and various articles atrewn 
about that she could hardly speak. 

“Minnie wishes to know if we may 
have tea; and—why! wherever is mother 
going ?” 

“Yes, order tea,” said Mrs, Gordon, 
from the far end of the room. “I am 
co down soon. Frances, have you 
ordered the fly?” 

Yes, mother.” 

The door was shut, and Beatrice was 
still more astonished. What could her 
mother be thinking of doing at four o’clock 
on this November afternoon, and why was 
the matter kept so secret? When she 
returned to the drawing-room Minnie had 
gone to take off her jacket, and before she 
returned all the party were assembled. 
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*T must go to London on business this 
evening,” said Mrs, Gordon, simply; but 
Beatrice, looking up at her mother, ssw an 
unusual look in her face. There was an 
excitement about her which she triod in 
vain to conceal. 

“Not for long, mother? Who will go 
to the ball with Frances and Minnie, on 
Thursday? I have been working so hard 
at the dress,” 

‘Mrs. Crozby will take them. I have 
just written a note to ask her; and, as] 
may be away for several days, I must tmst 
you and Minnie to do nothing foolish or— 
unladylike in my absence. Don't go 
the ponds without Mrs, Crozby or som 
one else of whom I should approve. Frances 


must take head of the house.” 
“ How tiresome that you are going tmiy 
just now, mother,” said Minnie, “ i 
ose it is to talk with that horrible 


awyer ?” se 

Mrs, Gordon looked up quickly; ba 
Minnie had evidently said thie most iano- 
cently. 

“Yes ; now that Christmas is coming on 
"ire, Gord ed, and began looking 

on paused, an 
about the room in search of something she 
had lost, 

ss can’t he come here, as he usually 
does ?” asked Beatrice. 

“Don’t ask so many questions,” sad 
Frances, crossly, ‘‘How curious you at, 
Beatrice ; it is very unladylike,” 

Bee blushed, but said no more; only 
she could not help wondering in her hesrt 
what very unusual events could make t 
necessary for her mother—who never lei 
her daughters alone—to start off ons 
journey without any previous notice. 

‘‘Perhaps we have lost some money, 
and that worries her. Oh, dear! how 
tiresome money is! I wish we were like 
the Miss Waynes, who go out as nore 
and governesses, instead of trying to keep 
up appearances by slaving away at co 
clothes.” 

But then, looking at Minnio with be 
pretty face and elegant manners, Beatrice 
decided that people would not like suchs 
pretty governess if they had the chance of 
such a treasure. 

‘ Good-bye, mother,” said the three Mis 
Gordons as Mra, Gordon stepped into s 
fly; ‘good-bye, and don’t be anxiow 
about us,” | 

‘Do write to-night,’ said Frances. 

“And, mother, do bring me a new hit, 
if you can, from London,” said Minnie. 


3 thought—they were ruined. 
4 could not be anything but dressmakers,” 
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Bat Beatrice only kissed her mother 
and said nothing but “Good-bye.” She 
could not tell why, but a presentiment of 
misfortune made her sad this afternoon. 
Why all this secrecy * Why this uncertainty 
of return? Perhaps it was as she half 
“And we 


sighed the girl as the sisters re-entered the 


4 drawing-room and tried to settle down to 
4 their various occupations. 


“T am sure 
Minnie never could stoop to being a dress- 
maker even now, when ladies do so many 
queer d then, even Captain 
Grant might object to marrying a dress- 


| maker,” 


This was in truth the first of a chain of 


| wonderful events which were to sever the 


connections of the Gordons with Longham 
and with the old life; but the reason was 
certainly not what Beatrice imagined it to 
be—the loss of their little fortune. It all 
hung on the death of James Gordon, which 


had been inserted in the “Times” by Mr. 
4 Blackston, the lawyer. 
CHAPTER VIII. “NAN.” 


ONLY a week had passed since the 
death of the master of the Warren, but 
what a change it had wrought in the 
house. Perbaps the difference was more 
in the minds of the survivors than in the 
ways of the household itself; all the 
servants were still there awaiting farther 
orders from Mr. Blackston, who now 
seemed the master of the Warren. 
Every day he had visited Grace, had 
carried out all the arrangements for the 
funeral, and had in the most kind manner 
saved the girl all the trouble attending a 
death in the house. Not only had the 
lawyer been kind, bat Mr. Smith, the 
doctor, had been unremitting in his visits, 
making an excuse of Sibyl’s health to 
come daily to the Warren. Sibyl had 
caught a bad cold on the night of her 
father’s death, and had been kept in bed 
ever since. 

Troubles had not come singly to the 
sisters ; for Nan” had written to Grace, 
saying nothing bat real compulsion could 
have kept her away from the Warren 
at a time of such groat and unexpected 
trouble; but her aunt, an old lady of 
seventy, was dangerously ill, and Nan 
being her only relation, she felt’ bound to 
nurse her; indeed, old Miss Evans had 
bogged her not té leave her, but the 
moment she was better, Nan would hasten 
back to the Warren. 
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Sibyl had cried still more on hearing 
this; bat Grace knew that Nan never 
exaggerated ; if she said she could not 
come, she knew it was true, but oh! the 
loneliness she experienced as she went 
softly along the passages of the big house 
all alone. Sibyl, comfortably asleep among 
her soft pillows, never knew what Grace 
went through; and kind, unselfish Grace 
would not tell her. 

To-day Grace felt happier; the weather 
had turned to bright frost, the great 
heath-covered hills shone out in glorious 
browns and deep purples in the bright 
sunshine, and Grace, standing at the hall 
door, found pleasure in watching the 
cloud shadows chase themselves on the 
distant landscape. She had not been out 
even in the grounds till to-day ; but now, 
even without going farther than the front 
of the house, she could see miles away 
over blue-brown hills. The Warren was 
situated on the top of a hill, or heathy 
moor, extending down one side into a 
valley, whilst beyond this lay along stretch 
of undulating moors, or reclaimed, or 
partly reclaimed, lands. 

Grace loved every inch of this view; she 
knew each tree in the landscape, every 
rising ground in the distance, just as she 
could find her way about the old house 
that had been home to her in a special 
manner. Home indeed, for she had known 
no other. 

The funeral had been of a very private 
character, no one but the Doctor and the 
lawyer attended, no relations were sent 
for and none came. The master had been 
one who had courted the acquaintance of 
few, and these few were not such as cared 
to ba depressed by attending a funeral. 

Grace had taken one look behind the 
drawn blind at the terrible black-plumed 
hearse ; only one look, and then she had 
turned away and burst into a great passion 
of tears—the first real tears sho had shed 
since her father’s death, 

To-day, however, she was not crying, for 
Nan was coming back. Mr. Blackston 
had written to say that he would call upon 
Miss Evans as soon as possible after her 
arrival, and then he would settle up with 
her everything that had to be left. Grace 
had then put away all ideas of business 
till Nan’s return, because after that, of 
course, everything would go smoothly. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon, 
bright and frosty, the ground felt as hard 
as a rock, the crisp, sharp feeling of the 
keen air was bracing in the extrema 
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Grace felt that she only wanted Sibyl’s 
presence to feel almost happy; but her 
sister was still upstairs in her bedroom, 
though she had been allowed to get up and 
sit by the fire. 

Grace had never even wished to smile 
all this week, but now youth was reassert- 
ing itself, she hurried in and oat, putting 
everything tidy because Nan was soon to 
arrive, and Nan’s arrival was an event 
that made Grace feel cheerful. Nan was 
coming! Hark! there were sounds on the 

avel some way off towards the entrance 

ive—certainly carriage wheels—then a fly 
turned a corner, and, at that minute, Grace 
could stop still no longer, but ran forward 
just as the vehicle took the last turn up 
to the front door. 

‘‘Nan!” cried the girl, and from out the 
carriage there stepped forth a tall, gaunt 
woman; she was dressed in black, but her 
clothes were so old-fashioned and so utterly 
unbecomingly made and put on, that they 
were of no assistance to her in the way of 
embellishment. 

But even handsome, well-made garments 
would not have softened the austere 
features of Misa Evans, She had coal- 
black hair drawn down over her ears 
without any attempt at artistic waviness ; 
her forehead was low and massive ; her 
eyes small and stern-looking ; her nose was 
the best feature she possessed, straight and 
severe but well formed; whilst her lips 
were thin and compressed. 

Nan’s manner agreed with her face. 
There was no softness about her ; she was 8 
woman of few words, firm will, and untiring 
energy, and yet it was this same woman 
who had been able to win Grace's heart, 
and to attach to herself even frivolous, 
easily led Siby). Bat much as these girls 
knew what they owed to Miss Evans, they 
did not know all, they did not guess that 
it was her influence and her dogged deter- 
mination that had made the master of 
the Warren keep these innocent girls 
ignorant of all evi]. All this and more 
they owed—and happily they knew not 
they owed it—to Nan. 

‘Dear Nan,” whispered Grace, as she 
put both her arms round Nan’s neck and 
was about to kiss her, ‘I am glad you 
are come at last.” 

“Let me pay the flyman,” was Nan’s 
answer, taking off her cotton gloves and 
counting five shillings into the driver's 
hand, with a certain look of regret at 
parting with so much good coin. The 
man drove off, not without casting a look of 
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curiosity at the windows of the Warren 
What was going to happen to the hou 
now its master was dead? Down at Cole 
ham they had been asking him about it, 
but he would not be able to take back 
much news on this subject. 

‘Are you cold and tired, dear Nan{’ 
said Grace, now that they were alone 
“Come in quickly, I have made up sucha 
nice fire in our dear old schoolroom. Do 
you know, I have not been in the dow: 
atair rooms since—that night. Nan, Na, 
why were you not here?” 

‘Don’t waste your energy over the pat, 
Grace,” said Miss Evans, in her dry way. 
Any other than Grace might have thought 
her hard and unsympathetic at this 
moment, but Grace knew better. “ Tell ms, 
child, what has Mr. Blackaton said to you, 
and what is arranged about the—servant! 
Tell me everything.” Miss Evans looked 
straight into Grace's face as they entered 
the schoolroom, but she saw nothing 
usual in its expression, except a shadow of 
sadness, This discovery seemed to relicre 
her mind, for she undid her bonnet string, 
and folded them up in a precise manner. 
Certainly Miss Evans was old-maidish 

“T told you everything in my letter. 
Mr. Blackston and our good Doctor have 
both been so very kind; but the forme 
said he would leave all business matter 
till he could see you ; indeed, he talkedo 
coming this evening, or sending you s 
letter. How safe I feel with you nov, 
dear Nan. Oh! this week has made m 
so old, so very, very old.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, child, you are always fond 
of analysing your feelings, Grace ; and 
Sibyl is in bed?” Misa Evans turned be 
head away, rose hastily, and appeared to be 
very anxious to tidy some ornaments 02 
the shelf. 

‘When will you two girls learn to pa 
things away, in my absence!” she sid, 

uickly and almost testily, so that eve 

race did not notice the slight tremor i 
her voice, or detect a few tears roll dow 
her thin, hard face, for there was no tr 
of this emotion as she turned round sags 
towards her darling. 

‘“T am very sorry, but don’t mind abot 
it now. Your feet are cold, dear, let me 
take off your boots. There are yen 
things I want to tell you which I 
not put in my letters. Do you know, | 
can’t bear Mrs. Ashton ; she is barely dvil 
to me now. I expect I offended her whes 
father was—dying. We need not keep 
all those servants now, need wef There 
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will be no more dinner parties, and we can 
live so quietly, we three; you can teach 
ae to cook—you said you would some day, 
an —_——_”? 

‘Let us settle just what we can do 
to-day ; come, I want to see Sibyl. As to 
Mrs. Ashton, she can go if she is uncivil. 
But you have asked nothing of my 
affairs.” Grace looked up surprised ; Nan 
usually never spoke of her affairs, never 
asked or requested sympathy, and had 
once for all given her reason—'I can’t 
bear my aunt; she is a proud, mean, 
uncharitable old woman, an I only nurse 
her because she is my aunt, and because I 
can’t help myself”—but to-day Nan was 
actually finding fault with Grace for not 
enquiring. 

‘‘Come and tell us everything upstairs ; 
Sibyl will like to hear you talk too. She 
has been so good, poor Sibyl, though I 
know she feels more than she shows us, 
If I had not had her to think for I think I 
should have died too.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Grace! Girls of your age 
don’t die, as far as I can see, You look 
much the same as usual, only a little paler. 
You must keep up your strength, and not 
give way 80 easily ; you may want all your 
courage some day.” 

Grace smiled ; it was quite pleasant to 
be scolded by Nan again ; her scolding did 
not mean much, for that was her way, and 
generally heralded some unusual piece of 
self-denial or thoughtfulness. 

Sibyl was delighted to seo Nan, who 
to-day showed her more kindness in manner, 
perhaps, than she did to Grace ; and Grace 
mentally said: ‘No one can be anything 
but loving to Siby], she is so winning, so 
sad, when she is in trouble.” 

So the three spent a pleasant time to- 
gether; and, because Sibyl was ill, they 
had tea by her fireside, listening to Nan’s 
stories, told in a quaint, original manner, 
about the aunt who had really been very 
ill, and very much frightened about 
herself. 

“One day,” said Miss Evans, meer 
other things, ‘‘she made me sit up 
night reading to her, because ehe said it 
kept the thought of dying out of her head. 
However, she did not mind akout my 
aching throat, and was much amused 
because towards morning I nearly fell 
asleep. Still, when she recovered her 
temper, she told me she would make me 
her heir, You may fancy, Grace, how 
much that compensated me for my sleepless 
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You don’t care about money, certainly,” 
laughed Grace. “But you know, Nan, 
you stayed up a whole week with me, night 
after night, when I was ill.” 

“Tt was necessary in that case; but——” 

Sibyl here interrupted the conversation. 

‘Nan, dear,” she half-whispered, ‘' did 
father make Grace his heir? Will she 
be rich? Will she be able to buy us 
pretty dresses, and——” 

Nan jumped up quite crossly, and it 
seemed as if sho really were cross this time. 

“Sibyl, I am ashamed of you, asking 
about pretty dresses, at this time, too. 
You always were vain, though I have 
tried to knock it out of you. Well, I 
must go and unpack my things. I sup- 
pose, Grace, Mr. Blackston did not say for 
certain when he would come?” 

Miss Evans bustled off, and then, for 
the first time, Grace fancied that hor 
saree was strange, io that she was 
certainly more an was necessary 
with Sibyl. She hastened to Bay : 

“Of course, Sibyl, you shall have all 
that I can give you, darling. We two 
shall always share alike; what I have 
is yours, you know that, little sister.” 

“'Yos, Grace; but do you think we 
shall see more—more people, and go about 
more, like the girls I read of in books ?” 

‘I don’t think we are quite old enough 
yet.” 

“You are; you are past ‘sweet seven- 
teen,’ Gracie, so shall I be next year, and 
then——” 

“Do you really like seeing new faces, 
Sibyl? I don’t much; yours and Nan’s 
faces are the only ones I care to know.” 

“You always were like that, Gracie ; 
but I should like to know just something 
beyond all this. I should like to know 
that pretty lady we saw in church once— 
do you remember her !—and other people 
too. Then I should like to go ont to 
parties,” 

Sibyl’s longings were interrupted by a 
knock at the door. It was a young maid 
bringing in a note. 

‘Is Miss Evans here, miss?” she asked. 
There was something in the tone of her 
voice that jarred on Sibyl, something that 
was not quite ee Was this fancy ? 

“Take it to Miss Evans’s own roon, 
Fanny,” answered Grace, quietly, and 
wee the = ea a = added : 

“Tt is from Mr. Blacketon, I su 
I hope he will come soon, and dismiss 
Mrs, Ashton; we do not want all these 
servants,” 
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‘‘No; of course not, and I do believe, 
Grace, they are not so nice to us now that 
we are alone, and that father is dead. 
But it’s rather strange,” 

“JT don’é think they mean it, Sibyl, 
dear, and, if they did Nan would soon 
make them ashamed of themselves. I 
don’t believe any one could be rude to 
her |” 

Up in her room, Miss Evans was open- 
ing the letter that had been brought to 
her. Her fingers trembled as she unfolded 


the sheet of paper. 
P Pr Coleham, November, 18— 
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‘““DEAR Miss Evans,—TI have delayed | his 


the discussion of all business matters with 
your charges till your return. Would you 
be kind enough to come over to Coleham 
to-morrow at eleven o'clock, to meet a 
relation of my late lamented client? As 
your presence is absolutely necessary, I 
trust that nothing will prevent you from 
keeping this appointment.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. BLACKSTON.” 

‘It must come sooner or later,” said Miss 
Evans, after reading the letter. “Oh, Heaven! 
that such things should happen, and that 
I should be powerless to help them! My 
poor Grace, my little Sibyl, if only I could 
bear it for you!” It was a long time 
before Miss Evans could regain enough 
composure to rejoin the two girls, but 
when she did so, not a trace of her 
anxiety was visible, 

‘Let them be happy at least one more 
A she said, “if it must be their 


A RUN THROUGH CORSICA. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


WE had a sensational approach to the 
island. A violent storm from the south-west 
broke upon the ship—the “ Desiderade,” of 
| the Transatlantique Company—when we 
were off the middle of the west coast of 
Sardinia, on our way from Bone in Algeria. 
It came with a grey, half-blue scirocco haze. 
The mountains of Orisotano, in Sardinia, 
suddenly put on mantles, and we could 
see the quiet water in the distance gradu- 
ally toss itself into wavelets, Then the 
wind reached us, and in a quarter of an 
hour the ‘‘ Desiderade,” with its five or six 
score passengers and its enormous cargo of 
wine, tobacco, and dried fruite—the ladin 
of which had kept us idling for sev 
hours at Bone—was tossing and rolling 
like a child sick of a fever. 
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It was really most unpleasant. Until 
this came upon us there was a certain 
amount of diversion from the society of 
eight or ten commercial travellers from 
Marseilles, who told curious tales or sang 
songs, one after the other. Among then 
was one very si little fellow. At 
first, I took him for a schoolboy of sixteen 
or seventeen ; but his self-possession and 
audacity in the midst of a knot of man 
of various ages up to fifty, declared hin 
older than he looked. He sang, too, with 
rare drollery, so that the steward could 
not help coming in, with his napkin ove 
is arm, and joining in the applause 
the youngster excited, with the remark: 
‘Well, that gentleman is a funny one!” 
He played the fool, with himself as 
butt, so admirably and genially that every 
one whispered his praises. He was s 
jewel of a fellow traveller, in epite of his 
diminutiveness, his red-bleared eyes—th 
work of the North African sun—and his 
consummate “cheek.” The phrase, “Cet 
un bon garcon,” was applied to him s 
hundred times in my hearing. 

But an hour after luncheon, which had 
been protracted from one orclock uti 
three, “to kill the time,” the storm took 
us, and then, instead of songs and snec- 
dotes, there were groans. 

The consequence was, that we did no 
reach Ajaccio until eight o'clock in the 
evening of the second day at sea. Even 
then it seemed doubtful if we could land 
Some said it was impossible, as the wind 
was right on shore. But the Captain, who 
wished to get his cargo to Marseilles u 
quickly as he could, said ‘ Yes;” and 80 we 
came to an anchor in the dark and th 
rain, with the roar of the waves upon the 
shore in our ears, and prepared for the 
trials of embarkation. 

These trials were far from inconsiderable 
The sea ran high even where we were 
under the lee of a stone pier. There wa 
furious strife between the various boat 
men of Ajaccio, who had come out in 
quest of their prey. And the lamps h 
the ship gave us so dim a light that f 
seemed that one were as likely to step into 
the sea as into the boats, which rose and fell 
tamultuously, amid the curses of 
different proprietors and the angry stgl- 
ments of the different passengers. 
was hard work to get oneself and ones 
luggage into the same boat. The mst 
who was parted from his portmanteau, o 
lost one of his trunks, had to face the 
likelihood that his baggage would be held 
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at ransom by the crafty detainer of it, and 
not returned until a fall fare had been paid 
on its ; 

Well, it came off at last; and after a 
few minutes more of an ed up and 
down in the bay, we were set adrift upon 
the wet pier in a searching downpour, and 
advised to get off to the custom house, 
The lights of Corsica’s capital made a very 
poor show in the gloom. The low white 
line of foam, where the waves rose over 
the embankment in the middle of the bay, 
was a much better illuminant, 

At dinner, which we ate at nine o'clock, 
in the “Hdétel de France,” with aching 
heads, half-a-dozen of ‘my commercial 
friends indulged in tempestuous abuse of 
Corsica, They detested the island. French ! 
It was no more French than Formosa. To 
be sure, it is a Department of France, and 
its officers are, of course, therefore nominees 
of the Republic, but the people are not 
i a whit more amenable to French civilisation 

than they were a few centuries back to 
such improving inflaences as Genoa thought 
it worth her while to offer them. The 
hotels are all dirty and dear, and there is 
# no trade worth mentioning. 

So far, my good comrades of the “ De- 
siderade.” Perhaps they were out of 
humour with their buffetings, which had 
been so extreme that certain of them pre- 
ferred to land, bag and baggage, at Ajaccio, 
and proceed overland to Bastia, thence 
taking the short passage to Livorno, 
a whence, by a long, tedious rail journey, 
they might get to Marseilles—instead of 
staying on board the steamer, and arri 
the next day. I don’t know how that 
may be, but I do know that my own 
first impressions of Corsica were anything 
4 rather than cheerfal, As if the racket on 
board the “ Desiderade” were not enough, 
the wind must how] dismally all through 
the night. Periodically, I had to get out 
of bed and bang to the shutters and 
window of my room, which the gale had 
broken open with a crash fit to frighten 
even a deaf man. The rain used these 
opportunities to stream in upon me and 
my properties. And hardly was I in bed, 
after one of my endeavours to make all 
fast for the rest. of the night, than there 
was another scream of wind, and the 
defences gave way again. 

It was but little better in the morning. 
When I got up I could see the waves 
bustling upon the sand of the square in 
front of the hotel, and the spray rising 
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stood facing the Mediterranean, as if in a 
futile attempt to make it hold its peace. 
There was a clashing of church bells at 
the same time, and a constant tinkling of 
lesser bella, which hung in rows from the 
necks and heads of the mules gathered 
under the hotel windows, and waiting to 
be harnessed to the different diligences 
which were to start for the interior. The 
Corsicans themselves looked in harmony 
with the storm. They were striding and 
lounging about under the shelter of the 
plane-trees of the square, with their 
hands in their pockets, dressed uniformly in 
black velveteen coats and breeches and 
broad-brimmed black hate. 

It was a fierce day all through, even as 
it had opened badly. Between the gusta 
I went hither and thither in the town, 
amid the bad smells of the old streets with 
their monstrous houses of seven and eight 
storeys high, and the villas of the new 
quarter which aspires to attract wealthy 
travellers who like to winter in out-of-the- 
way places. 

Napoleon’s birthplace was of course an 
obvious and inevitable place of pilgrimage. 
I came upon it quite by accident. There 
was a tiny mildewed little square aside from 
& narrow atreet, and in the railed garden 
of the square was a staff, like a broom- 
stick, upon which was a faded imperial 

le. The house in which Bonaparte’s 
father gave to the light his remarkable 
family of sons and daughters faces the 
eagle, and is not, as Corsican houses go, a 
building to be despised. It is a show 
The burly dame who 
played the guide to me did not scruple 
to say she received an astonishing number 
of francs in the year, fees for the inspec- 
tion of this house of big memories. A 
yacht would put into Ajaccio for no other 
reason but to give its master and his 
friends an opportunity of seeing the house. 
If the steamers plying between Marseilles 
and Algeria chanced to call at Ajaccio in 
the dead of night, that did not deter the 
passengers from coming ashore and knock- 
ing at the door to rouse the guardian or 
a dame from their warm beds to do their 

uty. 

As with most such places, however, one 
does not get much more inspiration from | 
it than one carries with one into it. The 
suite of rooms occupied by Bonaparte the 
elder must have been comfortable enough 
in his day. The floors of neatly laid wood 
or tiles are atill as they were, and the 
painted ceilings also. If the custodian 
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may be believed, the furniture, too, is the 
same, But of this there is grave doubt 
The man who gazes at the bedstead, 
which is indicated to him as the one upon 
which Napoleon came into the world, may 
credit it or not as he pleases, It is but 
@ poor decaying piece of wood at the best. 
You see the stiff little writing-table upon 
which young Nap used to do his school- 
work in the evening; the card tables, 
serviceable for piquet or écarté in times 
of social receptions, a husky old spinet 
“‘sair to hear,” two rows of thin-legged 
chairs, gilded mirrors a little tarnished, 
sofas with bursting insides, and so on. 
Upon the whole, the house interests. It is 
not difficult to locate young Nap in ita 
midst—to conceive him as masterful a boy 
as he was afterwards a masterfal man. 

From the house I wandered to the 
church in which he was christened—a 
poor cathedral in a dirty neighbourhood. 
But my efforta to get a peep at the register 
were futile, The dame who came to offer 
her aid to me could not understand any- 
thing about Napoleon Bonaparte. She 
had not even heard of him. Think of that. 
Besides, the curé was away, and he had 
the keys. Not that it would make any 
difference she assured me, for I should not 
find the name I wanted, of that she was 
positive, However, it would be but a 
trivial to see the mere records of 
this “prodigious and incomprehensible 
being,” as Pozzo di Borgo, another Corsican 
of fame, and no lover of the great Bona- 

arte, called him—this ‘‘ phenomenon, the 
ike of whom will never be seen again, 
and who is himself a political and moral 
universe.” This sounds a little bombastic, 
but it will bear analysis and tests remark- 
ably well. 

From the precincts of Napoleon I walked 
to the library of the late Cardinal Fesch, 
paselng the tomb erected by Napoleon the 

ird to Madame Letitia, ‘‘ mater regum,” 
and other lesser members of the Bonaparte 
clan, and in the library I turned over the 
sheets of the “ Moniteur” of 1815. It 
was piquant to read thus of Napoleon’s 
overthrow. The atmosphere seemed to 
suit the incidents of the calm official re- 
port. Two or three stolid boy-students of 
the French college adjacent were at their 
books the while, and it was, of course 
nothing to them that I felt some pride 
in recalling how my great countryman at 
length succeeded in checkmating their 
great townsman, and clipping his too- 
ambitious wings ‘for ever and ever. 
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After luncheon in the ‘‘H 6tel de France,” 
and a new chorus of diatribes i 
Corsica from my friends of the ‘De- 
siderade,” I set forth in heavy, grey 
weather, and with the towering waves of 
the bay by my side, and walked several 
miles towards the “‘ Bloody ” Isles, to give 
them their literal English equivalent, off 
the western headland of Ajaccio, These 
islands seem to be unworthy of their name. 
The idea that they have been the scene of 
massacres, or other horrid bloodshed, may 
be dismissed in favour of the calmer traths 
that they got their designation from a 
town, Sagone, which in the long past ages 
existed on the mainland hard by, and to 
which they belonged. They are charming 
objects from Ajaccio; and the tower upon 
the highest of them gives the finish to 
their picturesqueness. 

I walked for two hours along this 
way from Corsica’s capital, and then turned 
back, tired of battling with the wind. 
What do you think? During all this time, 
I passed not a single tavern or wine-ahop, 
or house of refreshment of any kind. In- [| 
stead of these there were sepulchres, one 
after another, skirting the road like little 
residential villas: square sepulchres, and 
domed sepulchres; some with coloured 
glass windows, some barred; some with 
neat little garden precincts of red gera- 
niums, cypresses, and vines; others a 
wilderness. This is the fashion in Corsica, 
You do not, unless you are shockingly, 
poor, lie in a broad cemetery with other 
folk. ’Tis a proud land, and a man loves 
his own relations too well to be willing to 
be separated from them, even in death. 
But for my part I do not think it is a cus- 
tom that commends itself to the tourist. 
It would turn a sprite melancholy. 

The next day, with the weather still 
menacing, and the clouds low on the green 
mountain bases which border Ajaccio's 
bay, I departed from the capital by railway 
to Corte. It was the middle of May, and 
it felt like a wet March day in England. 
The moist air, which came into the car 
from the upland marshes, and from the 
clouds, into the midst of which we soon 
ascended, set me sneezing as heartily as if 
I had been in a Scotch mist an hour 
after sunrise. But there was a perfume 
here that Scotland wots not of: the 
ravishing scent of wild thyme, cistus, 
lavender, and myrtle scrub all combined, 
and, as it were, bruised from the 
themselves by the cruel patter of a myriac 
of raindrops. 
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Now and again a peasant in velveteens, 
with or without a shaggy little pony, stood 
amid the brushwood of his native land, 
and seemed to glower at the train. He 
had his gun on his shoulder, as a matter of 
course, Catch your modern Corsican of 
spirit moving without his weapon. He 
acquiesces in but few of the fine phrases 
which signify that a man is above the 
influence of the old Adam of hnman 
nature, When you and I are wronged by a 
fellow creature, we fly to the attorney, and 
assess our damages at 20 many score or hun- 
dreds of pounds sterling. But the Corsican 
still asks blood for blood, and still gets it, 
without stint. The well-set-ap gendarmes 
at the railway stations on this little rail- 
way are not mere dummies, as they are in 
Italy nowadays, They are in active service, 
4 and may at any moment be sent off into 
the adjacent mountains upon a quest which 
will, as like as not, end in the death of one 
of them. 

We do not pick up many passengers in 
the course of our two hours’ ride to 
Vizzavona, which is the terminus of the 
railway on the south side of the plain of 
Corte. The ordinary Corsican has no 
great love for the railway: it is incon- 
venient for his horse or his ass. He does 
not mind the bridle-paths, which frighten 
the sentimental tourist out of his wits. 
Perhaps, too—indeed, probably—he has 
other reasons for keeping aloof from au- 
thoritative institations, especially if he is 
one of the many who are wanted by the 
gendarmes for one offence or another. 

Ere we get to Vizzavona, we are within 
sight of the snow. We are out of the 
touch of the wild south-wester which still 
rages againet the coast. The atmosphere is 
indeed oppressively close; not even the 
foaming of the waterfalls, which here and 
there toas agigantic volame of water towards 
the valleys, can freshen the air. The hill 
slopes, with their woods of chestnut-trees 
just leafing, give place at their summits to 
towering bare needles and crags of purpled 
rock, the precipices of which are crested 
with a white cap good to see. When the 
clouds above part with a little more than 
ordinary generosity, one sees also yet 
higher cones and points of snow, and the 
bright green of the pines, which stand 
nearly stem deep in the snow. If only the 
sun would shine but for one moment and 
] give us a transformation scene! But this 
it aternly declines to do. 

At Vizzavona we are turned outof thecars. 
The line goes no farther. Even President 


Carnot had thus the other day to submit t 
the nuisance of transhipment in the middle 
of this Department of France. There is a 
big lumbering old coach in waiting for us: 
one of those antediluvian monsters of loco- 
motion in which men, and women, and 
portmanteaux are packed with about equal 
security and consideration. The coupé 
holds two, and there are thirteen of us! 
The conductor may well bite his nails and 
swear sweetly, Yet it is his own fault. 
“He took our names at a station half-way 
between Ajaccio and the terminus, and 
thus gave bail that he would accommodate 


us. 

An hour at this upland hamlet, in the 
midst of pines, with the snow within five 
minutes’ walk of us, is spent very agreeably 
at breakfast, in a little place that serves 
as a hotel. The mountain cutlets are par- 
eerie good, and there is even caviare as 
a 

“This,” said one of my commercial 
friends of the ‘‘ Desiderade,” apostrophising 
his cutlet, “is the first piece of meat 
worthy of France that I have eaten in 
Corsica, and I fear it will be the last,” 

This being so, the worthy man is amply 
justified in consuming a good deal more 
than his share of the Vizzavona matton. 
The white-aproned dame who presides at 
the feast encourages him, for his compli- 
ment has madeher beam. ‘' Eat, monsieur, 
eat,” she says, ‘‘ thero is still a quarter of 
an hour, and one may do much in fifteen 
minutes.” 

Off again. A young married couple, who 
travel with a maid for the wife, have 
wickedly got the coupé to themselves, A 
Frenchman, with an immense stomach, and . 
myself are the last to approach the vehicle, 
We are, in consequence, somewhat at a 
loss for seats, ‘lt is impossible,” moans 
the condactor, with an unequivocal survey 
of my comrade’s paunch. ‘ Perfectly im- 
possible,” echo the occupants of the inside 
of the They are already miserable 
enough with the consciousness that their 
legs are perforce wandering where they 
ought not to be. One elderly lady, in 
spectacles — possibly a mature English 
maiden—is fidgeting preposterously, and 
blushing like a tomato whenever, in the 
course of her movements, she smites her 
neighbour—a gentlemanly Frenchman, At 
length, however, we two are squeezed into 
the banquette, to the drivers manifest 
inconvenience, let alone our own, and, 
with the conductor hanging on somewhere 
by tooth and nail, we begin our rattle 
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through the valleys and along the ledges 
of Monte d’Oro. : 
Down comes the rain again, putting out 
the driver's cigar—a peace-offering from 
the perfunctory traveller at his whip-elbow 
—and obscuring the hill-sides. Our pace 
is not sensational: we gallop atirringly 
neither uphill nor downhill. Perhaps it is 
due to our burden, which is certainly not 
a fleabite. The Frenchman with the large 
stomach utters an exclamation of wrath at 
intervals, as a hat-box, or a hand-bag, or a 
bundle of rugs descends, like an avalanche, 
upon his head from the towering stack of 
luggage on the coach roof, The conductor 
laments because he is fast getting wet, and 
there is no help for him. One white and 
black village after another is entered, 
traversed, and left behind. The peasante 
are to be seen loitering in the cobbled 
streets with their hands in their pockets, 
or standing in knots with no great show 
of animation or civility upon their dark- 
browed faces. The women folk, with 
handkerchiefs over their swarthy hair, stand 
at the door and watch us pass, apparently 
in perfect silence. It is like the pictures 
of a lantern show realised, more than aught 
else. Even the rain falls without making 
a noise like ordinary rain. So we go from 
one valley to another, until Corte is in 
sight several hundred feet beneath us. 
Corte is black and old, and, as somebody 
said to me, “fine to see.” A bewitching 
castle stands in its midst upon a pinnacle 
of rock. It is as impregnable as a castle 
well may be. You climb towards it by 
filthy, greasy alleys cut in the rock, with 
high, dilapidated old houses upon either 
side. The Corte boys, when they spy the 
strange cut of your clothes and the in- 
quisitive turn of your head, pounce out 
upon you in troops of five or ten, and 
badger you like youn ee I, for my 
, am used to being reviled as an 
‘“'Inglese.” It is an insult that does not 
strike home one bit nowadays. Still, the 
alternate chant of ‘ Englishman ! English- 
man!” and ‘throw us a copper! throw us 
a copper!” of these Corte urchins, inter- 
mingled with their gigglings and comments 
upon my personal appearance, were here 
ost too much for me. Of course I knew 
nothing would please them better than 
that I should turn round in a rage and 
flourish my atick. They would then in- 
atantly, for the time, flee to a doorway, 
and thence would defy me. I tried, there- 
fore, another plan. Singling out the ring- 
leader, I asked him boldly for information 
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about the castle. He gave it me as cour- 
teously as a Spaniard, and, of his own 
accord, told me much more than I even 
wanted to know. This done, he raised his 
cap and went his way, with the rag and 
tag - his kind following reverently at his 
heels. 

There are two lovely rivers at Corte. 
One rushes towards the town from one 
mountain gorge, and the other from another 
mountain gorge. They flow upon different 
sides of the town and join just outside it. 
The green turbid water of the Reastonica, 
one of these atreams, and the boulders of 
green granite which cumber ite wild bed, | 
are particularly fascinating. In the after- 
noon I amused myself by following its 
course towards the glen whence it descends 
from Monte Rotondo. But it was too wet 
to be a pleasant walk, and eventually I 
diverged by some one’s family tomb and 
went elsewhere. This tomb, by-the-way, 
was set in the middle of a patch of spring 
onions growing famonaly, and several little 
plain-spoken lads in black velveteen were 
playing a kind of Corsican hide-and-seek 
round about it. Such a sight as this did 
one’s heart good. It was a proof that at 
bottom a Corsican can be volatile in his 
youth. I daresay, however, these unfor- 
tunate little boys will all ere long be 
saddled with ghoulish responsibilities by 
their scrupulous sires. A boy who re- 
ceives an injunction to kill some one when | 
he becomes a man can hardly fail to lose 
some of the lightness of heart which is his 
natural heritage. 

Though in its older parts a disagreeable, 
ill-smelling place, Corte has a very remarkk- 
able suburb of new houses. These are 
built after the design of some Parisian 
architect. They are red and white, and, if 
you please, seven and eight storeys high. 
They are unprovided with hydraulic or 
other lifts, 20 probably their upper tenants 
make but one journey daily to their rooms. 
From their summits one looks almost into 
the windows of the castle high up on ita 
precipitous crag. 

The ‘‘ Hotel Pieraggi,” which is reckoned 
the best in Corte, does not suffer from 
a plethora of guestea. The Frenchman 
with the abnormal stomach, who was 
my neighbour on the banquette of the 
coach, was also my companion in this 
house. We had the place to ourselves. 
The master of the inn keeps but one ser- 
vant, who turns his hand to everything ; 
and when he has done the tasks which are 
immediately required of him, seems to 
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enjoy nothing so much as a cigarette and 
a wrangle with his employer. This shrewd 
d c beguiled us into dining at six 
o'clock that he might afterwards get us off 
So Dad wir es ene veraiag cf ps as 
possible. My fat friend and I dined alone, 
and wa engaged in a heated argument 
about the comparative characters of French- 
men re soils Kine Bechet to ae a 
prejudice against Ki umbert’s sabjects, 
and so I ventured to play the part of 
advocate. I must say, however, that when 
it transpired that our host was a Floren- 
tine, I felt to throw up my brief, 
for he did not serve us well at table. The 
courses were all very slight: the cutlet 
apiece, which formed the nucleus of the 
being nothing more than a mouth- 
literally. But the wine was good, 
which was a , and so also was the 
eard pudding, which is, perhaps, the most 
famous of the industries of Corte. 


THE 
ART OF TELLING THE TRUTH. 


‘*Do you mean to tell me I’m a liar?” 
a sat form generally used in ean 
ety in protesting against ity. 
Occasionally it is an awkward question to 
answer. Ifa man tells you—the story has 
often been told by professed eye-witnesses 
——that he has seen Mr. Spurgeon crawl 
laboriously up his pulpit stairs, to show 
how steep and thorny was the road to 
heaven, and slide gaily down the banisters, 
to impress upon his hearers the dangerous 
facility with which they could go to hell, 
you naturally look upon your informant 
dubiously ; as you do upon the other, also 
an eye-witness, who describes the presence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury at a prize- 
fight. In both cases, your speaking coun- 
tenance has not been seriously misjudged. 
ecne at are many instances eee 
ing a strange story, you wi your 
belief, not because a think the teller of 
the story is a liar, but from doubt as to 
his accuracy or powers of observation. The 
heroical friend, who struggled for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour with a burglar 
before help came, you consider a bad 
judge of time. The enthusiastic preacher, 
whose two or three hundred hearers are 
reckoned at not far short of one thousand, 
you do not regard as an Ananias or a 
Gehazi—you think he is loose in his esti- 
mates of numbers. You are recommended 
to look at a picture or read a book that is 
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mere rubbish ; the friend ‘who told you that 
it was super t was not a wilful 
deceiver, but he had no taste, - ; 

Ignorantly, carelessly, because of unre- 
cognised bias, wa ‘fail to tell the truth. 
There are only a few men and women who 
have learned perfectly the art of telling 
the trath. Undoubtedly it is an art to be 
learned. It is one we shall not take the 
trouble to learn, unless we love the truth. 
So that the foundation of the highest sort 
of truthfulness is moral virtae, not mental 
efficiency. But the intellectual element 
comes ae man must oat before a 
speake—this our grannies told’us—and he 
_ rise oagenon between what he knows 

what he guesses, or imagines, or con- 
cludes, and he must be discreet in the use 
of his adjectives; and, probably, a man 
may die at a good old age without having 
been obliged to form much soquaintance 
with the superlative degree. As to this 
last item—ecould not a pledge be taken 
against the use of the superlative? Lovely 
and sweet and dear are strong enough for 
all What do we want with 
loveliest and sweetest and dearest? Why 
cannot .the ladies tell the Rector that his 
eee a good sermon ; where is 
the of saying that it was the best they 
had ever heard? And where the criticism 
is of the unfavourable sort, say the sermon 
was bad, and have done with it; the man 
who hears the worst sermon will probably 
not survive to tell the tale. 

Touchstone says that “the truest poetry 
is the most feigning.” Without going that” 
length, we may affirm that the construction 
of correct versification gives & man so much 
to think of that he cannot attend very 
strictly to the trath of what he says. 
Blank verse, of the ordimary sort, doos 
not come under this’ rule, it leaves the 
mind very free. And hymns—Dr. Watts 
rathlessly sacrifices the sound to the sense ; 
some lesser lights sacrifice the sound with- 
out benefiting the senie, Bat no one can 
read some parte of Pope’ carefully—those 
lines in which, in a word or two, he sums 
up the character or achievements of the 
notabilities of his day—without suspecting 
that an apt rhyme occasionally beguiles 
the poet into a more forgble expression 
of iration or contempt than he would 
have given in prose. The teller or writer 
of the story has the impulse upon him so 
strongly to make it 4 good story, that it 
is next to impossible for him to avoid 

ing its more oo lace features. 
And he adds a little here, and he prunes 
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a little there. Point, before precision, is, 
it may be feared, sometimes even the 
historian’s motto. There are veracious 
narratives we feel bound to accept on the 
word of our friends. We should not have 
believed the stories had any one else told 
them; as it is, we store them in our 
memories as splendid illustrations of the 
often-quoted saying of the poet, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. 

Mr. Chadband, in his celebrated oration 
upon truth, gives.us a suggestion as to the 
commonest danger to which that. beautiful 

virtue is exposed “If the master of this 
| house was to go forth into the city and 
there see an eel, and was to come back, 
and was to call untoe him the mistress of 
this house, and was to say, ‘Sarah, rejoice 
with me, for I have seen an elephant!’ 
would that be Terewth?” Exaggeration 
is the most frequent fault in human 
Often there is a kind feeling at the bottom 
of it. We want our Sarah to rejoice, and 
so the eel, in our description of it, enlarges 
iteelf into an elephant. But there is an 
opposite error, and of that Mr. Ohadband 
| proceeds to treat. “Or put it, my juvenile 
friends, that he saw an elephant, and re- 
turning said, ‘ Lo, the city is barren, I have 
seen but an ee),’ would that be Terewth ?” 
Why, of course not, There are people 
who fancy that while over-estimates are to 
be sternly condemned, under-estimates are 
innocent. Mr, Chadband’s view is the 
right one; to tone the elephant down into 
the eel is as much an error as to magnify 
the eel into the elephant. We should 
| “nothing extenuate,” but we should be 
‘| quite as careful not to “set down aught 
in malice.” Archbishop Whately, in deal. 
ing with the folly of those who thought it 
was safer to believe too much than too 
| little, remarked that the traveller who 
‘| went a mile past a city was as far from 
it as the man who atayed a mile short 
of it. 

People are bad hands at expressing an 
opinion, unless it is a very strong one, one 
way or the other; that is, those who are 
unpractised and who do not make a con- 
science of correct speech. But on the 
other hand it must be admitted that the 
careful truth-eller ic sure to be misunder- 
stood. He believes with certain modifi- 
cations and qualifications ; that is to say, 
answers his interrogator, he does not 
believe at all. Those who practise the 
art of telling the truth must not expect to 
have their sincerity appreciated by the 
common run of men. Indeed, one who 
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always told the unvarnished truth would 
deceive anybody. Some have the ides 
that you are equivocating if you will 
not answer them with a simple yes 
or no. “Do you love me?” says the 
enamoured young man to his pretty cousin, 
She has known him from a child, and does 
love him; but only with a couginly affec. 
tion. She cannot say “No,” to his question; 
and, if she says ‘‘ Yes,” she will awaken in 
his tender breast hopes that can never be 
realised. 

Doctors find out by a little practice that 
they have to make allowances as to the 
descriptions patients give of their symp- 
toms. Excruciating pain means one thing 
with one patient and another with another, 
The poor creature who has not slept fors 
week does not get so much pity from the 
doctor as the more stoical sufferer who 
has simply had one or two bad 
Appetite, too, is a comparative thing, A 
frightful loss of it does not invariably 
mean risk of starvation. The lady or 
gentleman without appetite can still pick a 
bit. Mental feelings are also presented in 
strangely erroneous forms. Hearts are 
broken and mended many times in a life. 
The widow, so strict in her m as 
only to play on the black keys of he 
piano, was comforted at last. How many 
of us would be able to answer promptly to 
the question: “ Are you happy ! rie 
deal of mental analysis would be for, 
We are sometimes happier than we think, 
sometimes not so happy. 

A court of law is a fine school for the 
cultivation of exactness in ch, though, 
at the same time, it is the place where 
falsehood is rife. You cannot be prevented 
from perjuring yourself; but an attempt 
will be made to cure you of making loos 
statements. Cross-examination is nd 
pleasant to those who are exercised 
thereby ; but it is very profitable. How! 
when! where? why? From the time of 
that clever old cross-questioner, Danie— 
see the Apocrypha—to that of the great 
legal lighta who shine in our courts to-dsy, 
men have had reason to remember alter- 
wards the hours they spent in the witnes- 
box. Stories of the supernatural are 
never to be trusted till they have pased 
through the ordeal of cross-examinatiov. 
Just the prick of a pin from the learned 
counsel and the marvellous wind-bag ool- 
lapses. A little forgotten fact is unearthed 
by a clever question, and the mysterious 
element in the case disappears, only § 
not very remarkable coincidence remaining. 
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Telling the truth is an art; but not 
nearly so difficult an art as telling lies. It 
is within reach of any man’s powers, if he 
will take time and pains, to relate the thin 
that is; it takes a man of imagination an 
strong memory to bring forth the thing 
that is not. Besides, the liar cannot carry 
his lie all over the world and back to the 
creation ; at some point or other he must 
piece it on to the universal truth, and, to 
do that neatly, he must be a good work- 
man. But this is only part of the greater 
question as to vice and virtue generally. 
Virtue is for all who love it; in order to 
become an accomplished villain a man must 
have natural aptitude, careful training, and 
immense powers of application. And at 
any time the villain may be ruined, as a 
villain, by the unexpected coming to life 
of conscience. 


FRENCH WIT AND HUMOUR. 


It is to be supposed that the wit and 
hamonur of every nation reflect to a great ex- 
tent the national characteristics; and that, 
therefore, the distinctions between the wit 
and humour of England, and the wit and 
humour of France, are as marked as their 
intellectual, ethical, and social distinctions. 
Yet I‘am not sure that this law applies 
to the quality which we call humour, a 
quality which is less purely intellectual 

wit, and less likely therefore to be 
affected by intellectual differences. Humour 
concerns iteelf with the superficial, the 
obvious, the commonplace; with strong 
contraste, with bold comparisons; with 
things that are transparently grotesque or 
amusing ; with incoherences that every- 
body recognises. Therefore, the humour 
of one nation is much more easily appre- 
ciated by another nation than its wit. 
The humour of Rabelais will be understood 
by hundreds of Englishmen when less 
than a score will appreciate the wit of 
Voltaire, For that matter, in Franco 
itself, the humorous is much more 
widely taken up by the common people 
than the witty; and in England 
the crowd roar with delight at Dog- 
berry, while they make scant response to 
the brilliant veo of Benedict and 
Beatrice. The truth would seem to be 
that wit, as a high product of the intellect, 
can be relished only by cultivated minds. 
The nuances that differentiate the French 
from the lish intellect are therefore 
the nuances that differentiate French wit 
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from English wit. That is to say, a greater 
incisiveness, a greater terseness, a lighter 
and a keener es I may = ry 
greater malignancy. Yet here again, when 
we come to look at the subject free from the 
influence of traditional criticism, we shall 
see that there is a closer similarity—at all 
events among the great masters—than is 
sometimes conceded. There are p 

in Swift which Voltaire might have written, 
and in Voltaire which might have flowed 
from the pen of Swift. There are scenes 
in Shakespeare, .which, allowing for dif- 
ferences of manners and social castoms, 
might have been composed by Moliére, 
and vice veraa. What one finds in French 
wit which one does not find in English 
wit is a certain academical polish of style ; 
and what ono finds in English humour 
which one does not find in French humour 
is a certain fulness of laughter and depth 
of enjoyment as of a man holding both his 
sides. There is more geniality of temper 
in our English humour, and even our 
English wit is better, natural, and more 
kindly. French wit almost always draws 
blood. Take that passage in “ Alfred de 
Musset.” Ulric says to Rosemberg : ‘‘ You 
insult a woman whom you do not know.” 
Rosemberg : ‘That, perhaps, is because I 
know so many others.” Here, you see, 
the whole sex’is made to suffer. The 
touch of the flail is so light, and yet how 
it cuts! You can hardly imagine an 
English writer putting so merciless a 
severity in the mouth of any of his 
characters. 

- This cruelty—this feline cruelty—this 
love of blood and wounds in the sayings of 
most of the professed French wits is to be 
detested. Take Rivarol, for instance. One 
day at table he made a bétise in the 
hurry of conversation, and all his com- 
panions immediately exclaimed 5 ap 
him, “Strange,” said he, “that I can 
never say a stupid thing without some- 
body crying out, ‘Stop thief!’” There 
was at Brussels a certain abbé, known as 
the Abbé Roulé, because he had made a 
vow to wear his hair roulé, or rolled up, 
until the Revolution came to an end. 
his ing Rivarol was censuring the con- 
duct of a certain party: ‘If they had had 
but a little more sense,” said he, ‘they 
would have avoided this fault.” ‘Sense! 
sense (esprit) !” cried the abbé, “it is that 
which has destroyed us|” ‘Then, sir,” 
said Rivarol, “why have you not saved 
us?” Joseph Chénier was accused—un- 
justly, by the way — of -having left his 
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brother, the poet André Chénier, to perish 
on the scaffold without making any effort 
to save him. Thenceforward Rivarol spoke 
of him as the “ brother of Abel Chénier.” 

Of the universality of humour which I 
have claimed as being much alike in cha- 
racter in all nations, an example occurs 
to me. 

A Gascon, relating an adventure in 
which he gnd his sword had been engaged, 
confessed to having received a box on the 
ear. “Ah, ah! and what then? what 
then $” cried his hearers. ‘ What then ? 
Oh, the man was buried next day |” 

The pleasant exaggeration of this is 
quite American, Instead of “a Gascon” 
read “a man down West,” and the reader 
will perceive nothing inappropriate in the 
anecdote. The next is “quite English, 
you know.” 

The Duc de Roquelaure was far, very 
far, from being handsome. One day he 
met in the street an ugly Auvergnat who 
had some petition or memorial to present 
at Versailles. He immediately introduced 
him to Louis the Fourteenth, remarking 
that he was under a special obligation to 
the gentleman. The King 
favour asked, and then enquired of the 
Duke what was this pressing obligation. 
‘* But for him, your Majesty, I should be 
the ugliest man in your dominions.” 

This reminds one of the story told of 
John James Heidegger, manager of the 
Opera House in the Haymarket in the 
times when George was King. He, one 
day, laid a wager with the Earl of Cheater- 
field that he would not find in all London 
an uglier face than his. After a long 
search the Earl produced a woman of St. 
Giles’s, who at firat seemed .to outvie the 
manager ; but when the latter put on the 
woman's cap, he was allowed: to retain the 
palm of—ugliness. 

Now, I take this story from the “ En- 
cyclopédie” ; but it has been associated 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and 
also with Madame de Staél. 

Perhaps the following is distinctly 
French, though it is but a bit of exag- 
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geration : 
The illustrious Crillon, when beginning | quary 


to learn dancing, was ordered by his 
teacher ;: “‘ Now bend—now retire |” 

‘‘T would have you to know, sir,” re- 
plied Orillon, ‘‘that Orillon never bends 
and never retires !” 

The following sarcasm against episcopal 
wrong-doing might have proceeded from 
an English wit; 
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La Mothe d’Orléans, Bishop of Amiens, 
was in attendance, with several other pre- 
lates, on Madame Louise de la Vallidre, 
some time after that Princess had taken 
her vows. The prelate stood apart and, 
apparently, took no interest in the con- 
versation, At length, Madame Lonise 
asked him of what he was thinking. 

‘‘ Madame,” he replied, “I dreamed that 
I was in Paradise, and that some one 
having knocked at the , Saint Peter 
asked who it was. ‘A Carmelite.’ ‘ Let 
her enter.’ A few moments, and there was 
another knock—the same enquiry, the 
same reply. Then came a third rapping: 
‘Who is that?’ ‘A Carmelite.’ ‘Ah, 
good Heavens, nobody comes here but 
Oarmelites!’ After a while there was a 
fourth summons at the gate. ‘Is that 
another Carmelite?’ ‘No, your Saint- 
ship, ’tis a Bishop.’ ‘Ah, ah,’ said Saint 
Peter, ‘he is eee for ‘tis centuries 
since a Bishop passed this way !’” 

One can hardly imagine our English 
country cler, making as witty a 
reply to a remonstrating parishioner as the 
village curé in the following story : 

He had preached to his flock in the 
morning that reason was a bridle to 
passions ; but, alas, in the evening he was 
found so exceedingly tipsy that he had to 
be carried home. Next day, one of his 


with his bridle on the previous 
*‘ Faith,” said he, “I had it, 
that I might drink.” 


the Marquis de Favitres—notorious for his 
impecuniosity—said to him one day : 

‘¢ Monsieur, I am going to astonish you 
I am the uis de Faviéres; I do not 
know you, and I come to borrow five 
hundred louis.” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” replied Bernard, “I shail 
astonish you much more. I know you, 
and I am going to lend them.” 

The er will remember the discovery 
of the stone with the supposed Roman ix 
scription, which Monkbarns makes and 
Edie Ochiltree exposes, in ‘‘The Anti 
”; and the similar discovery mm 
“Pickwick,” where the alleged Latin 
characters tarn out to be those of “ BILL 
STUMPS HIS MARK.” Well, this joke 
is neither Scotch nor English in its origin; 
but may be traced to the “ Mémoires de 
Ribeanmont,” ed. 1777—where we reed 
that, during certain demolitions and er- 
cavations which took place at Belleville, 
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near Paris, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the workmen came 
upon a stone, engraven with rude letters, 
which attracted a good deal of attention 
among the learned, and was examined 
even by the members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. These virtuosi decided that 
the following letters were visible, in the 
subjoined order : 


I 0 
. I 
L 
E 
0 H 
E M 
I 
D &E 
SBANES. 
To what lan these letters belonged, 
or what they ified, no one could con- 


jecture. The most competent authorities 
were consulted in vain. At length, the 
beadle of Montmartre, happening to hear 
of the stone and of the perplexity which 
it had caused, asked permission to see it, 
and immediately solved the problem. The 
lettera, ho said, framed a simple enough 
direction : * Ici le chemin des Anes” (this is 
the donkeys’ path). Formerly some plaster 
quarries were worked at Belleville, and the 
stone had been put up to notify to the 
peasants the route by which they were to 
take their animals to the loading-place. 
The humour here is of a cheap and 
obvious kind, and intelligible to almost 
everybody. It will tell in any language ; 
and the idea lying at the bottom of it— 
the want of common-sense on the of 
the learned, and their tendency to give to 
trifles an undue importance—has always 
been popular in humouristic literature. 
Now let us pause to enquire— What is 
Wit? and what is Humour? Barrow’s 
famous definition of wit seems to us leas a 
definition than a description ; and he him- 
self admits the difficulty of defining that 
imponderable quantity, when he describes 
it as “a thing so versatile and multiform, 
appearing in so many shapes, so many 
postures, s0 many garbs, £0 variously ap- 
prehended by several eyes and judgements, 
that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 
clear and certain notice thereof than to 
make a portrait of Proteus.” He goes on 
to say: “Sometimes it playeth in words 
and phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense or the affinity of 
their sound ; sometimes it is wrapped in a 
dress of luminous expression ; sometimes 
it larketh under an odd similitude. Some- 
times it is lodged in a aly question ; in a 
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smart answer ; in a quirkish reason ; in a 
shrewd intimation ; in cunningly diverting 
or cleverly restoring an objection ; some- 
times it is couched in a bold scheme 
of speech; in a tart irony; in a lusty 
hyperbole; in a startling metaphor ; in a 
plausible reconciling of contradictions; or 
in acute nonsense. Sometimes a scenical 
representation of persons or things, a coun- 
terfeit. speech, a mimical look or gesture 
passeth for it. Sometimes an affected 
simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntness gives it being. Sometimes it 
riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what 
is strange ; sometimes from a crafty twiat- 
ing obvious matter to the purpose. Often 
it consisteth in one knows not what, and 
springeth up one can hardly tell how.” 

The last sentence goes to the root 
of the matter, for the foundation of Wit 
would seem to be surprise. The essence 
of a jest lies in its unexpectedness. This 
was pointed out by Addison. Locke 
describes Wit as “lying most in the 
assemblage of ideas, and putting those 
together with quickness and variety, 
basi a be ae . agent or 
congruity, thereby to e up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy.” 
Addison added to these properties the 
requirements of delight and surprise, and, 
moreover, dissimilitude. ‘‘Every resem- 
blance in the ideas,” he observes, “is not 
that which we call Wit, unless it be such 
an one that gives Delight and Surprise to 
the reader—particularly the last.” And 
he adds: “It is necessary that the ideas 
should not lie too near one another in the 
nature of things ; for, while the likeness is 
obvious, it gives no surprise.” 

Wit, then, is the sudden and abrupt 
combination of dissimilar ideas in such a 
manner as to delight by surprising us. 

As for Humour, we may Leigh 
Hunt's definition of it as ‘a tendency of 
the mind to run in particular directions of 
thought or feeling, more amusing than 
accountable.” It deals in “ incongruities 
of character and circumstance,” as wit 
deals in incongruity of ideas, 

These definitions apply to French wit 
and humour as exactly as to English wit 
and humour. The difference in method or 
expression is, as I have said, a national 
difference ; that is, it results from a dif- 
ference in the national characters. 

The Marshal de Bassompierre was em- 
ployed by Henry the Fourth on several 
embassies, He once told the King that, 
when he went as ambassador to Spain, he 
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rode into Madrid on the most beautiful 
mule he had ever seen, which had been 
sent by the Spanish monarch for his 
special use, . 

‘‘Hab, hah, what a comical sight!” 
laughed out the boisterous King; “an ass 
upon a mule!” 

“* Yos, sire,” said Bassompierre, coolly; “I 
represented your Majesty.” 

Malherbe, the soldier-poet, had a plea- 
sant way of correcting his valet. He 
allowed him ten sous per diem—which in 
those days was considered a liberal wage— 
and when the man had offended him, he 
would say: “ My friend, in displeasing 
one’s master one displeases Heaven ; and 
when one displeases Heaven, one must, to 
obtain pardon, fast and give alms; there- 
fore I shall retain five of the ten sous I 
pay you daily, and give them to the poor, 
in your name, as an expiation of your 
fault.” As a necessary result, the valet 
was very frequently in debt. 

To a young lawyer who submitted to 
him an exceedingly indifferent copy of 
verses, Malherbe said, brusquely: ‘ Had 
you no alternative between scribbling this 
trash and hanging yourself?” 

In a certain village a tailor was con- 
demned tobe hung. The inhabitants sent 
a deputation to the judge, and modestly 
pleaded that his death would be a public 
inconvenience, since they had but this one 
tailor. ‘Spare him to us, therefore ; and 
if you want to hang somebody, we have 
two carpenters, and can easily spare one of 
them.” 

This was the kind of humour that once 
entertained the King and his courtiers, 

And this ; 


A pastor was examining the children of 
his parish in their catechism. The firat 
question was worded: ‘‘ What is thy only 
satisfaction in life and death?” The 
young girl to whom it fell laughed, 
blushed, and held her peace. The priest 
insisted on an answer, but was startled 
when the maid replied: “ Well, if I must 
tell, it’s the young shoemaker in the Rue 
des Agneaux.” 

This mild joke occurs in the “‘ Mémoires 
de la Princesse Palatine”; yet I recently 
saw it trotted out in an American paper 
as something new, and localised in the 
United States. 

Then follows a specimen of provincial 
humour — unconscious, of course. Men 
laughed at it of old—who will laugh now ? 

A Languedoc magistrate, whose wife 
had died at Béziers, was anxious she 
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should be buried at the expense of the 
province. A deputy was sent to represent 
to him the opinion of the provincial partlia- 
ment that this was impossible: “But if it 
were you, air,” he added, “‘ we would do it 
willingly.” 

We all remember Paff's ingenuous ex- 
cuse for plagiarism in ‘‘ The Critic ;” ‘‘ ac- 
cidental coincidence” it is now entitled. 

‘Haven't I heard that line before?” 
enquires Sneer. 

“Yes,” says Dangle, “I think there is 
something like it in ‘ Othello.’” 

‘““Gad,” exclaims Poff, “now you put 
me in mind on’t, I believe there is—bat 
that’s of no consequence; all that can be 
said is, that two people happened to hit 
upon the same thought—and Shakespeare 
made use of it first, that’s all.” 

Sheridan was anticipated by a French 
writer of the seventeenth century, the 
Chevalier d’Aielly, who, in an epi 
complains of having been anticipated in 
his good things: 

Dis-je quelque chose assez belle? 

L’antiquité tout en cervelle 

Prétend l’avoir dite avant moi. 

C’est une plaisante donzelle ! 

Sas ne venait-elle aprés moi? 

aurais dit la chose avant elle. 

(Do I asy anything tolerably good? An- 
tiquity, in a freak of imagination, pretends 
to have said it before me. A jocose kind 
of damsel this! Why did she not come 
after met Then I should have said it 
before her.) 

I now turn to the French “ Ana”—a 
formidable collection in very large volumes 
—for some samples of wit and humonr, 
as understood: by men of letters in the 
sixth century. Afterwards we will take 
two or three specimens from later writers. 

Here are a few of the “Ana” which 
the learned Poggio thought worthy of 
preservation : 

The city of Milan rejoiced, at one 
time, in a physician who effected rapid 
cures of imbecility. To restore his pa 
tients to their right minds, he fastened 
them up to the knees, or higher — ac 
cording to the measure of their folly—to 
a post set in a particularly filthy pond in 
his courtyard, and there he left them with- 
out food until they showed some signs of 
reason. One day a lunatic was broaght 
to him, whom he immersed in the water 
up to his thighs. When he had suffered 
this ‘‘ cure” for a fortnight, he the 
physician to release him, which he did, on 
condition that he did not leave the coart- 
yard. It chanced that a cavalier passed 
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by, with his hawks and dogs, to enjoy the 
chase, the poor lunatic remembered 
nothing of what he had seen in his days of 
sanity, ‘' Tell me, I pray you,” he said to 
the cavalier, ‘what animal you are seated 
upon, and what do you use it for ?”. 

‘This is a horse,” was the reply, ‘to go 
hunting with.” 

‘‘ What is it you hold on your wrist, and 
what do you do with it?” 

“Tté is a hawk, with which we catch 
partridges,” 

‘And what are those round about 
you $” 

“They are dogs to start the game.” 

“And what does this game, for the 
capture of which you make such prepara- 
tions, bring you in yearly ?” 

“ Oh, very little!” replied the cavalier ; 
“ perhaps six ducats.” 

‘‘ And what is the cost of your horse, 
and dogs, and hawks ? ” 

‘Well, fifty.” 

“Go your way, then, go your way,” ex- 
claimed the fool, ‘1 beg of you, before the 
physician returns, or he will clap you into 
the pond up to your chin |” 

There was at Constance a young Gascon 


' gentleman, named Bonar, who every day. 


laid in bed until a late hour. inst a 
comrade, who rallied him on his sloth, he 
thus defended himself: ‘I have to listen 
every morning,” he said, ‘“‘to a debate 
between Idleness and Diligence. The 
latter exhorts me to rise early and busy 
myself with something useful; the former 
maintains that it is better to lie snugly in 
a good warm bed, and that rest is pre- 
ferable to work. I listen to the disputants 
in the hope they will at last come to an 
agreement ; and this is the reason I lie so 
long in bed.” 

A servant of the Dac d’Orléans begged 
the Dake to ennoble him. Knowing the 
mean and deceitful character of the man, 
his Highness replied: ‘I can easily make 
you wealthy; but to make you noble is 
impossible.” 

Compare this answer with the utterance 
of the Emperor Sigismund, when a learned 
doctor, whom he had ennobled, abandoned 
his former companions and seated himself 
among the nobles.. ‘He is a great fool,” 
remarked the Emperor. ‘Any day I can 
make a thousand nobles; but in a thou- 
sand years I cannot make a scholar.” 

An Augustine monk was asked one day 
the meaning of the two peaks or tips which 
adorn the episcopal mitre. ‘ One signifies 
the Old Testament,” he replied, ‘‘and the 
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other the New, both of which bishops 
ought to know by heart.” ‘ Then what is 
the meaning,” continued his querist, ‘ of 
the two straps which hang down from the 
mitre behind?” ‘Those signify that the 
bishops know neither the one nor the 
other.” 

A sly old fox, seeing some hens roosting 
with Chanticleer in a courtyard, endea- 
voured to beguile them by fine words. 
‘¢T have good news to tell you,” said he— 
“namely, that the animals have held a 
great council, and sworn to perpetual 
peace. Come down,” he continued, “ and 
let us celebrate this peace with our friend- 
ship.” The cock, more crafty than Master 
Reynard, raised himself upon his spurs, 
and took a survey all round. ‘ What see 
yout” said the fox. ‘I see two dogs 
coming this way.” Reynard immediately 
takes to flight. ‘Stop, stop!” cried 
Chanticleer. ‘ Do you not say that peace 
has been proclaimed among animals?” 
‘* Yes,” said-the fox ; ‘ but perhaps yonder 
dogs have not yet heard the news.” 

This fable of Poggio’s has been imitated 
by La Fontaine. 

A peasant having climbed up into a 
chestnut-tree to get chestnuts, fell, in de- 
scending, and broke a rib. “If you had 
consulted me,” said a sour wit, who saw 
him in this condition, “you would never 
have met with this accident. But my 
counsel may, perhaps, prove of service to 
you in the future: it is, never to come 
down more quickly than you go up!” 

The Samaritan’s oil and wine would 
have been more profitable for a broken rib 
than the very best of advice. 

Excellent was the counsel of Francisco 
Sforza—one of the greatest captains of his 
time—that when you have three enemies 
upon your hands, you must make peace 
with one, conclude a truce with another, 
and attack the third. 

A Cardinal, who commanded the troops 
of Pope Boniface the Ninth in the March 
of Ancona, finding himself on one occasion 
in a position in which he must conquer or 
die, promised his soldiers that, if they 
secured the victory, those who fell should 
dine that very day with the angele. They 
marched to the combat with alacrity ; but 
finding that the Cardinal was careful not 
to expose himself, “‘ How is it,” said one of 
them, ‘that you show no anxiety for the 
celestial banquet to which you have invited 
us so warmly?” ‘Because it is not yet 
my dinner-time, and I am not hungry.” 

Oar preachers and teachers, young men’s 
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associations and young men’s magazines, 
are all doing their best to train the young 
man of the present generation in the way 
he should go, and he bids fair to be over- 
whelmed beneath good advice, like Tarpeia 
beneath her bracelets. Bat what better 
moral can be given to him than is implied 
in the following bon mot? 

A young Florentine said to a friend 
that he had put aside a thousand florins 
in order to travel and know the world. 
‘You would do better,” was the reply, 
“to put aside two thousand in order not 
to know it.” 

This is from the Ménagiana, on a lady’s 
portrait, and is tolerably neat :— 

Ce portrait resemble Xla This portrait’s a likeness, 
dear Chloe, I see ; 

*Tis a charmer insensible 
just like to thee ! 

A rhyming version of a well-known 
anecdote, humorous, if not witty, may 
amuse the reader : 

A certain preacher preached before‘the King : 
*‘ Time unto all the doom of death will bring !” 
But as the royal vi paled, again 


The preacher raised his voice in dulcet strain, 
And sought his speech unlucky to 


6 e 
Tl est insensible comme 


“‘ Yes, we must die—that is, aire, nearly all!” 

For the following anecdote, the writer 
who calls himself Vigneul-Marville is 
responsible : 

A young preacher, a man of handsome 
person, with a voice like thunder, much 
aptitude of gesture, and those other ora- 
torical gifts which charm the hearer and 
hold his attention, one day, on ascending 
his pulpit, suddenly lost his memory, and 
was unable to recollect a word of his in- 
tended discourse. To have deserted his 
post would have been too signal a dis- 
grace; and yet how was he to preach 
when he had nothing to say? In this 
extremity he resolved to maintain his posi- 
tion and employ his voice and gestures 
while uttering only disconnected phrases, 
such as, “In fine,” “ But, my brethren,” 
“ Hence it follows,” ‘‘Thus we see,” and 
so op. Never did preacher seem more 
animated, more full of fervour! He 
shouted with all his might, he flang out 
his ejaculations like trumpet-notes, he 
stamped with his feet, he banged with 
his hands, everything trembled under 
him, and the chureb, spacious as it was, 
resounded with his formidable voice, 
All the congregation were hushed in 
profound silence, everybody leaned for- 
ward with the utmost eagerness to catch 
the preacher's meaning ; those who were 
close to the pulpit thought it was their 
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proximity which prevented them from 
understanding what he said; those who 
wore at a distance put it down to this 
cause that they lost all the fine 
that their teacher was saying. For three 
quarters of an hour he kept his audicnee 
riveted upon his unintelligible eloquence, 
and when he retired everybody was per. 
suaded that they had never heard so fine 
sermon before. 

Here is an old “Joe Miller”—but it 
comes from the Ménagiana : 

At the last sermon of a mission ins 
rural parish everybody wept except a 


peasant, “And why do not you weep 
like the others?” ‘'I don’t belong to this 
arish.” 


Why should matrimony be so fertile 
subject for the jester! Do the majority of 
married couples live on the bad terms indi- 
cated by his sorry gibes? The following 
belongs to a tolerably numerous class: 

In a village of Poitou, a woman, afters 
very severe illness, fell into a lethargy. 
Her husband and her friends thought she 
was dead, and wrapping her up in a ebeet, 
according to the custom of the Poitevin 
poor, carried her to the grave. On the 
way they passed so near a thorn-bush tha 
the branches tore her flesh and drew blood, 
awaking her from her trance. Fourteen 
years afterwards she really died. When 
the bearers who conveyed her to the 
churchyard drew near the thorn-bush, her 
husband shouted a warning : ‘' Not so neer 
the hedge, my friends, notso nearthehedgel” 

This story has been adapted into English, 
with variations. | 

A very old pun: A Jacobin monk, who 
went to preach the Lent sermons at Besu- 
vais, enquired the names of the principd 
inhabitants, and finding that many of then 
were called Foy, or Faith—Lat., “fides” 
he exclaimed : ‘ Non inveni tantum 
in Israel!” (I have not found so mus 
faith in Israel !”). 

A King’s compliments always plesse, nd 
so they should when they are as witty 
the following : ; 

M. lo Prince, going to salute the King after 
his recent great victory at Seneffe, foand 
him standing at the top of the staucas. 
As Monsieur le Prince suffered much from 
gout, he went up slowly, and, when bal 
way, exclaimed : “Sire, I beg pardon of 
your Majesty for keeping you waiting. 
* Do not hurry, my cousin,” was the Kings 
happy reply; “for when one 1s 
with laurels as you are, one cannot walk 
quickly,” 
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At the cdnsecration of the Cardinal de 
Retz, which took place in the Sorbonne, a 
large company of bishops were seated in'a 
semicircle under the dome. A lady, who 
had been invited to the ceremony, ex- 
claimed : 

: : Ob, ae a to - all those 
ishops yonder ! eel as if I were in 
Paradise is | 


A gentleman, who was near her, checked 


her raptares : 
“In Paradise, madam? In Paradise 
the like 


there are not nearly so many !” 

Bishops, prieste, monks, and 
were always fair game, Here is a speci- 
men of thé ridicule to which the monks 
were exposed : 

A certain Father André, preaching in a 
convent, endeavoured to stimulate the 
charity of his hearers towards its cowled 
inhabitante, ‘‘ There is now,” he said, “a 
new reason, my friends, why you should 
give of your substance. This house has 
been struck by lightning, and has suffered 
greatly. Through the mercy of Heaven,” 
he continued, “the devouring fire smote 
the library, where there was not a single 
monk; had it struck the kitchen, every 
soul would have perished.” 

Touching the bishops, the following epi- 
gram was written by an old French poet, 
Joachim Duchelard : 

A ? 9 
Grose deihope, Evssate dor: 


En,ce temps sont aultres lea loys, 
Crosse d’or, Evesque de boys. 


An admirable version of it has been 
introduced by Longfellow into his ‘‘ Golden 
Legend ” : 


In the days of gold, 
The days of ald 
Crozier of wood 

And bishop of gold! — 
Now we have changed 
That law so good, 

To crozier of 
And bishop of wood ! 


Here, for the present, my selections must 
come—even as the witty sayings of witty 
men come—to an end. 


CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


| A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
Br MARGARET MOULE. 
——_——_—~———. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
“JENNY, don’t be so troublesome. 
Where's your manners, child?” 
It was Jenny’s mother who spoke, and 
with her words she made a step or two 
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forward, with the intention of removing 
Jenny from her position. 

Jenny, a small, fair child of three or 
four, stood before a visitor, making en- 
treating gestures which told unmistakeably 
of a longing to be lifted up on to the 
visitor's knees. The visitor was Catherine 
Maidment; the cottage was the home 
of Tommy, Jenny being one of that youth's 
many sisters. She began to cry as she 
perceived her mother’s intent, and Cathe- 
rine Maidment stooped down and lifted 
little thing to the desired place on her 

ee. 

‘‘There never was any one s0 kind 
to them as you, Mies Maidment,” the 
woman said. “I tell 'em so, often ; Tommy 
in especial, I do. I wonder where he'd 
have been all these days without the books 
and games as you brought him.” 

The words were accompanied by a glance 
at the door, whence, ee on the oe 
step, engaged in a solitary game o 
marbles, was visible the rather dejected 
figure of Tommy himself. 

There was a bright little fire burning in 
the room in a rough grate, and over it, 
suspended by a hook, swung a large tea- 
kettle. Mrs. Wilson, a tall woman, of 
a characteristically English country type, 
with a hard-featured but good-natured face, 
stood watching it, with arms crossed on 
her white apron, and rocking at the same 
time with one foot the old-fashioned 
wooden cradle, standing in the corner near 
the fire, in which lay a sleeping baby. 

The afternoon sun slanted in at the 
Window, and touched the iums in 
red pots, sending a bright streak of 
light on the table spread for tea, and 
resting finally on Catherine, as she sat on | 
a low chair opposite Mrs. Wilson. 

She was wearing a dark pink cotton 
gown, with some red ribbons about it, and 
a broad, shady black hat. Her profile 
was sharply outlined against the smoke- 
stained bricks of the chimney, and her 
hair was lighted up by the sun. She seemed 
curiously at ease in her surroundings, and 
yet, by their very contrast with her per- 
sonality, they enhanced the charm of her 
appearance. She looked like the centre 
figure of a picture, the background of which 
had been painted in by anotber and very 
different hand. She stroked Jenny's hair 
as Mra, Wilson spoke. . ; 

‘‘T am fond of children, Mrs. Wilson,” 
she answered, smiling. 

* You needn't tell no one in Moreford 
that, miss,” said her hostess, energetically. 
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At this moment the kettle boiled. She 
turned hastily to the table for the tea-pot, 
and proceeded to take the kettle from ita 
hook and make the tea. 

There,” she said, setting the tea-pot on 
the hob, “that'll be drawed in plenty 
of time for the children when they come 
out of school; and as for the master, I’ll 
make him a fresh lot.” 

“What time does your husband get 
home ?” said Catherine, 

About seven now mostly, miss; six it 
is in winter. It’s a longish walk, you see.” 
Wilson was a labourer on one of Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s most distant farms. 

‘‘ Yos, it is,” returned Catherine. ‘ But 
seven is a very good time; it gives your 
husband a nice long evening.” 

* That's just where it is, mise,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wilson; ‘‘he don’t seem to know 
what to do with himself much of an even- 
ing. He does up the garden a bit, but 
that doesn’t take long, and then he goes 
out, up the street mostly. I do wish he'd 
a bit more ground to occupy him; some- 
thing like them bits the parson lets out at 
Stoneleigh.” 

** Allotments, you mean,” said Catherine, 
as she played with Jenny’s hair, medi- 
tatively. ‘I will think,” she said, after 
&@ pause, during which Mrs. Wileon cut 
bread and butter for her family with 
energy. “I might speak to my brother, 
and if you really thought your husband 
would work one, and knew other men who 
would like it too, I might get him to see 
Mr, Stewart-Carr about some Jand.” 

‘T’m sure I wish you would, miss,” 
replied Mrs, Wilson ; ‘‘and I believe he'd 
do it, too, if Mr. Maidment was to ask 
him. I ain't seed much of him, of course ; 
but he seems a kind, thoughtful sort of 
gentleman.” 

“I think it might be arranged,” said 
Catherine, still thoughtfully. 

‘Mrs. Wilson’s thoughts, however, with 
the erratic discursiveness of the uneducated 
mind, had completely left the subject of 
the allotments, and were now engrossed 
with what had naturally been the great 
excitement of Moreford, ever since his 
arrival—Mr, Stewart-Carr’s proceedings. 

“‘He came down the street yesterday, 
Mr. Stewart-Oarr did,” she went on, “and 
Jenny was standing crying outeide the 
gate—she'd been falling down, naughty 
girl, and spoiled her clean pinny, and 
scratched her knee a bit—and he stops, 
and asks her what's wrong; and then he 
says, very gentle: ‘Come along with me, 
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and see if we can't do something for it. 

And he took her to May’s, and bought ber 

tee bottle of their best toffee, that he 
i se 

‘That was nice, wasn’t it, Jenny?” said 
Catherine. 

“He had a young lady with him,” con- 
tinued Mra, Wilson. ‘She was dressed 
beautiful. Miss Arbuthnot, my master 
heard her name was; and he heard last 
night from Simpson, that’s brother-in-law 
to Fenton up at the Castle, that Mr. 
Stewart-Oarr’s a-goin’ to marry her, and 
pretty quick, Simpson says.” 

Mra, Wileon paused for breath. Cathe- 
rine said nothing. ° 

“‘T hope they'll be happy when they 
do get married,” Mrs. Wilson resumed. 
* It'll be very queer to have a lady up at 
the Castle, though ; like the times Wilson's 
father tells on, fifty years ago, when old 
Mr. Stewart-Carr’s wife was livin’.” 

“Yes,” answered Catherine, as Mrs. 
Wilson paused, this time decidedly, and 
seemed to expect a break in her mono 
logue. ‘It would seem strange, certainly. 
Bat it would be very nice for Moreford.” 

There was a little silence after her words. 
Mrs. Wilson was apparently not quite 
certain how to resume the convereation, 80 
as to keep it still on the topic that ao 
interested her; and before she could solve 
this difficulty, Catherine rose, and put 
Jenny gently down. 

“TI must be going, Mrs. Wilson,” she 
said. ‘‘I am very glad Tommy is so nearly 
well. Let me know if you want any more 
embrocation. Good-bye, Jenny, dear; 
good-bye, Tommy; you'll be playing 
cricket again quite soon now!” And with 
a smile to the small martyr, Catherine left 
the cottage. 

There was a curious look on her face as 
she shut the little garden gate—a look 
which seemed to intimate that she had 
been surprised, and possibly taken aback. 
It did not alter during her short walk 
along the street. She not far to go, 
for at a little distance from the Wilson’ 
cottage there was a grass lane, which was 
a short cut into the park. Catherine 
turned up this with her eyes bent on the 
ground. She had not raised them more 
than once since she left the cottage, and 
she started violently when a voice just 
behind her said, suddenly : 

‘* How do you do, Miss Maidment 1” 

She looked up quickly, her face hot and 
flashed with the shock, and saw at her 
side, holding out her hand with a smile, 
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Grace Arbuthnot. In an instant her face 
grew hotter still, and she did not answer 
immedia 


y. 

“Tm afraid I startled you,” said Miss 
Arbuthnot, enquiringly. 

* Only for a moment ; it was very silly,” 
said Catherine, quickly regaining her com- 
posure. Hor face lost the look it had worn 
on leaving the cottage, and she became all 
at once her usual self. 

“T should think you must be surprised 
to seo me still, and that is, perhaps, why you 
were startled,” Grace Arbuthnot said. “ We 
were to have gone on Monday; we only 
came for a fortnight. Bat mother fell down 
and put her wrist out on Sunday. She 
shook herself a good deal, and Mr. Stewart- 
Oarr won't hear of our going till she’s 
better.” 

**T hope Mrs, Arbuthnot is better,” said 
Catherine. 

“ Thanks, yes ; she is much better. But 
it’s too ridiculous that it should be mother 
who tambles down and hurts herself, when 
I, who am always in scrapes about reck- 
leasness, should come off scot-free.” 

*T don’t think you did come off quite 
scot-free where Queen Bess was concerned,” 
Catherine answered, smiling. ‘I hope you 
felt no bad effects from your fall.” 

“IT? Ohno, Thanks to your care, there 
wasn't atrace of my wrong-doing next day. 
I was so sorry, by the way, to find you 
out when I came to see you and thank 
you.” 

“T was sorry to miss you,” Catherine 
said. ‘Bat I truly did not want thanks,” 

Well, you've had them in my heart, 
anyway,’ Grace Arbuthnot replied, smiling. 

They were walking along the lane, side 
by side, and there was a slight pause in 
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As Miss Arbuthnot spoke, she and 
Catherine Maidment had entered the park, 
and just before them, walking quickly 
down the great avenue, was Mr. Stewart- 
Oarr. On seeing them he quickened his 
pace, and in another moment he was 
shaking hands with Catherine, 

**T hope you are well?” he said. 

“I believe you were going to shake 
hands with me too!” laughed Grace 
Arbuthnot, as he hesitated for a moment 
after his first words. 

No,” he answered, laughing too, “You 
and I have already met to-day, I rather 
think.” 

_And then he turned again to Cathe- 
rine, 

‘IT have not seen you, Miss Maidment, 
since I made the acquaintance of your de- 
lightfully cool mulberry-tree, a fortnight 
ago,” he said, ‘I have thought of it often 
since then. I thought of it when Dare 
and I were toiling up a long hill after the 
carriage on Friday afternoon. It was a 
most blazing sun, and we were ‘ saving tha 
horses,’ You remember?” he added, to 
Grace. 

‘Braydon Hill,” she assented. 

“The heat was awful,” he went on, to 
Catherine ; “and the hotter it grew, the 
clearer grew the picture of the shade in 
your garden. Couldn’t you let me have 
that tree, Miss Maidment?” he ended, 
smiling. 

“Tf you like to take it,” she replied, 
smiling also. 

He turned again to Grace. 

‘The tree is wonderful!” he said. “I 

you-——” 

“I wish its fruit were ripe,” put in 
ee quickly, ‘It is as good as ite 

e.” 


the conversation before Catherine said, in- | sh 


terrogatively, as they reached the end of 
the lane: 


You are on your way to the Castle?” 

‘Yes, Iam. I’ve taken a roundabout 
way, I know; but I wanted to come 
through the village—lI'm so attached to it. 
I only know Scotch country people, you 
know, and these are so different. All these 
dear little children, with their curtseys and 
smiles, are too sweet.” 

“They are very characteristically English, 
certainly.” 

"There was one dear, wee thing who 
was crying the other day—Mr,. Stewart- 
Carr was with me—ah!” she cried, break- 
ing off suddenly, “ there never was a truer 
proverb than that ridiculous one about 
‘talk of an angel’!”’ 


‘‘You must come back again when the 
mulberries are ripe, and perhaps Miss 
Maidment will give us some,” he said to 
Grace Arbuthnot. 

She was making a little pattern in the 
gravel with the point of her sunshade, and 
looking at it intently, 

Tt’s very good of you; I love mulber- 
ries,” she said, gravely. 

At that instant the Castle clock chimed 
the quarters and then strack the hour— 
five. Oatherine started. 

‘It is later than I knew,” she said, 
‘“‘T must go home.” 

“And it must be time we went home, 
too,” Miss Arbuthnot, said. ‘‘ Five is tea- 
time, isn’t it?” she said to Mr. Stewart- 
Carr, with a smile, 
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‘* Yes,” he said. “I will walk back with 

ou.” 

“Good-bye,” Grace Arbuthnot said, 
giving Catherine her hand. ‘I haven't 
half told you how gratefal I am.” 

‘¢ Please don’t be,” said Catherine, 
lightly. She held out her hand to Mr. 
Stewart-Carr. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she said, 
simply. 

Good-bye,” he answered. 

Then he turned, and Grace Arbuthnot, 
with a little backward glance to see if her 
skirts were straight, and a pretty parting 
nod to Catherine, turned too, and set out 
oP the long avenue by Mr. Stewart-Carr’s 
side, 

Left alone, Catherine moved towards 
the footpath that led to the White House ; 
but before she had taken more than two or 
three steps she stood still. Screened from 
sight by an oak-tree, she watched the two 

res walking towards the Castle together. 
She could see that Miss Arbuthnot was talk- 
ing quickly to Mr. Stewart-Carr ; she could 
seo him turn, and bend his head to listen, 
as if he were interested in what she was 
saying ; she could even hear Grace Arbuath- 
not’s light laugh. She watched until they 
disappeared altogether from sight round a 
slight curve in the avenue, and then she 
turned round, with a decided gesture, and 
set out in the direction of the White House. 
There was a curious expression on her face 
5 eae the same that it had worn when 

e met Grace Arbuthnot, but an expres- 
sion of resolute concentration, strength, 
and decision. 

On that quiet, sunny afternoon, in Mrs. 
Wilson’s cottage, Catherine Maidment 
had discovered something that startled 
her. No such thought as the thought 
of love or marriage in connection with 
herself had ever entered seriously into 
Catherine’s head. She was not the kind of 
woman who natarally thinks of either. Her 
life had been very quiet ; she had seen very 
few people in it; and among those few 
there had been no one who had openly ex- 
pressed admiration for her, either by words 
or looks. She had never even realised the 
fact that she was a woman to whom any 
admiration was due. No one but old 
Margaret, and, in the days when she first 
came to live with him, her brother, had 
ever told her that she was pretty. 

Catherine had laughed at Margaret and 
taken her words as the outcome of loving 
partiality for one of “her babies;” and 
she had laughed at her brother too, though 
his words pleased her, for she loved him 
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so that she was glad to seem pretty to him 
Bat she never took them seriously, It 
never struck her, even when she looked ia 
the glass, that any one, except those who 
loved her, was likely to find her brown face 
attractive. Admiration, therefore, never 
entered into her scheme of life at all ; and as 
for love, whenever she thought of love, as 
she, being a thoughtful, earnest woman could 
not fail to do sometimes, she thought of it 
only in outline; its nature was in her 
mind something undefined and incompre- 
hensible — something which never had 
taken, and most probably never would 
take, definite form and shape for her. 

Bat now her point of view had all x 
once changed, and changed with such 
suddenness as to bewilder and even 
frighten her. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr’s arrival, in iteelf, 
was a great event in a life such » 
Catherine led. This fact had prepared her, 
naturally, to be impressed by him some- 
what strongly, when she first saw him. 
And on the day when he came to the 
White House for the first time she hed 
accordingly been impressed, greatly. Bat 
the impression Mr. Stewart-Carr hed 
made was not wholly due to the circum 
stances. By far the greater part was dw 
to his personality. Catherine conceived s 
great liking for him. He was to ber 
unlike any one she had met before ; utterly 
unlike any of the very few cultivated me 
who formed her criterion of the sex. His 
manner and personality both appealed to 
her; they possessed a sort of 
attraction for her, which made iteelf felt 
at once, even in her two firat brief ix 
terviews with him. In the difficult inter. 
view she had had with him in his ow 
library, when she had gone to him in ber 
brother’s place, not even the strain of ber 
position or the knowledge of its terrible 
origin could quite prevent her from «- 
periencing the same feeling. She liked 
him; she was at her ease with him; she 
could have trusted him. On the sfter- 
noon when he had come to her in her 
own garden to thank her for hor care of 
Grace Arbuthnot, these feelings had only 
strengthened and deepened. Mr. Stewart 
Carr, perhaps unconsciously to himself, had 
drawn her out. She had talked to him s 
easily and unreservedly as if he had bes 
her brother, her former strong persoatl 
attraction towards him growing with every 
moment; and when at length he took his 
leave, he had left Catherine with the 
curious feeling that this man, whom she 
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had known but a few days, was better 
known to her and more of a friend than 
any man she had hitherto met. 

Since then, unconsciously to herself, she 
had let her mind dwell upon him con- 
tinually. Had she never met Mr. Stewart- 
Carr again, after that afternoon, his image 
would have remained for ever in her mind 
as that of the one man for whom she could 
have cared. Bat ehe was perfectly ignorgnt 
of this; the feeling existed in her quite 
unknown to herself. 

Now, however, Mrs. Wilson's incidental 
words had brought this hitherto unsus- 
pected feeling out from the recesses of her 
heart into the fullest light of her clearest 
consciousness, With the suggestion that 
another woman was to be the wife of this 
man, Catherine suddenly knew that she 
could have stood in that woman’s place; 
that she could have loved Mr. Stewart- 
Carr. This bewildering revelation was 
quickened into life by the appearance of 
Grace Arbuthnot herself following ao sud- 
denly upon it. | 

Catherine had gone through a sharp 
struggle as she walked so quietly up the 
grassy lane by Grace Arbuthnot’s side. It 
was not that she felt anything like jealousy ; 
her realisation of her own state of mind 
was far too recent and indefinite for that. 
She simply struggled for self-control ; she 
wished to become herself again, to feel her 
life untouched by any thought of what 
might have happened to her. And, as she 
stood watching the two walk away, her 
struggle was ending. She told herself that 
it was only a curious phase of feeling that 
had temporarily shaken her ; that she had 
absolutely nothing to do with the man 
or the woman she had just parted from, 
whose lives so obviously and naturally 
belonged to one another. 

When she had turned away at last, it 
had been with a little sigh, the meaning of 
which she neither understood, nor tried to 
define to herself, and she walked very 
quickly along the grass path. She felt 
odd and shaken, and she was very angry 
with herself for feeling so ; her irritation 
quickened her steps, 

She was within sight of the White 
House, when she suddenly looked up, and 

became aware, to her great amazement, 
that cg a was hurrying along the path 
towards her. Something in Margaret’s 
aspect, distant though she still was, made 
_ Catherine’s heart stand still suddenly. In 
an instant she left the world in which she 
had been living for the last hour, and 
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came back with a shock to the life she had 
known before. 

“What is it, Margaret?” she said, in a 
quick, breathless tone, as the old woman 
reached her. 

Margaret was breathless too; and Cathe- 
rine had to wait for a moment while she 
strove to find words. But only the actual 
words were needed. She knew well from 
Margaret's face that trouble was waiting for 
She knew, too, she thought, what 
the trouble was. 

“T was watching for you, miss ; I came 
te fetch you, seein’ you ee a Margaret 
gasped. ‘ It’s—Mr, Frank.” She lowered 
her voice and looked round fearfully, as 
though the very trees might hear her; 
then went on: “ He’s worse than he’s ever 
been, Mies Catherine. I can’t do nothing ; 
he’s noisy—dreadfal noisy, miss. I’ve shut 
up the house, and no one can’t hear. I 
haven't been near him yet. I thought 
I'd try to find you; he’d take more notice 
of you.” 

Catherine gazed at the old woman's 
agitated face for one moment, during which 
it was to her the only steady point in 
sight, while the whole park, the sky, and 
the ground, seemed to dance before her 
eyes. Bat with a sharp shudder she re- 
— ae ‘ 

‘Yes, Margaret,” she said; ‘T’ll go.” 
And, giving her sunshade and a book 
she was carrying to the old woman, 
Catherine ran, with feet that hardly 
seemed to touch the ground, on towards 
the house. 

The aspect of it, as she opened the garden 
gate hurriedly, seemed to intensify the 
horror Margaret’s words had brought her. 
Hot as the afternoon was, the doors were 
shut and every window was closed. Even 
the sun-shutters of the dining-room win- 
dows were tightly closed. She opened the 
door, shutting it quickly behind her. She 
heard her brother's voice from the dining- 
room ; he was singing wildly and excitedly, 
and Catherine pa and shuddered again, 
with her hand on the latch of the door, 
her face growing drawn and white. Then 
she collected herdelf by main force, and 
entered. 

Frank Maidment was sitting on the 
edge of the table swinging his legs, Im- 
mediately before him was a chair which had 
been kicked over on to the floor; beside him 
on the table was a broken tumbler ; in his 
hand was another, half full; and on the 
floor at the lower end of the table, among 
the folds of the cloth, which had slipped 
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off, dragging with it to the ground a vase 
of flowers, were the broken pieces of a 
bottle, which had evidently been flung 
there ; and all the air of the room was 
horribly laden with the strong smell of 
brandy. Catherine choked, and gasped for 
breath, as she shut the door; then she 
went up to her brother, and laid her hand 
on his arm. He was singing at the top 
of his voice—the far-away, unnatural voice 
of a drunken man—and he had taken not 
the faintest notice of her entrance, nor did 
he pay the least heed to her touch, 
Breaking off his snatch of song—an old 
English love-song that Catherine had often 
played for him—with a wild laugh, and 
putting the tumbler he held to his lips: 
‘Here's to Grace!” he cried, and drained 
its remaining contents at one draught. 
‘‘ She’s just the girl for me,” he went on, 
flinging the now empty glass into the air, 
and catching it again. 

“Frank, dear,’ Catherine said, gently. 
He turned upon her at the sound of her 
voice, 

* Oh—you—you—aren’t going to marry 
Stewart-Carr ; no—you aren’t—you aren’t 
—you aren't, It’s the other—Grace—not 
you, confound you!” 

His eyes flashed, as he looked at his 
sister. 

“Qonfound you!” he repeated. But 
Catherine did not flinch. Then he sprang 
off the table, and seizing Oatherine’s 
shoulder with an unsteady, shaking grasp, 


swinging to and fro as he held it: ‘“ Why | i 
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aren’t you Grace?” he continued, with 
violent incoherence. ‘' Fetch me Grace! 
I will have her! I must have her! 
What did they say about her marrying 
Stewart-Carr4 Carseitall! She'll 

me! Me! When I ask her! When! 
ask her!” He spoke the last words in a 
kind of chant, and then, loosing his hold 
on Catherine, swung himself on the table 
again, and broke out into the same wild 
song as before. 

Catherine looked at him for a moment, 
and then quickly left the room. In thres 
minutes she was back again, with a small 
glass in her hand. 

“Frank,” she said, taking him firmly 
by the arm, ‘‘ Frank, stop singing at once 
and drink this,” 

As if arrested by the suddenness with 
which she spoke, he stopped and stared at 
her vacantly. She repeated her words 
slowly, in a steady tone of command, with 
her eyes fixed on him. And something in 
their gaze seemed to influence him. He 
took the glass from her, stupidly, bat 
without a word, and drank its contents 

Half an hour after, the house was 
very quiet, and Catherine was alone in 
her room, lying, face downwards, on her 
bed. All her thoughts of the afternoon 
were as if they had never been. Her 
whole being seemed concentrated in one 
sensation, one conviction—the conviction 
that the care of her brother was hers for 
life, and she must find strength to meet 

t 
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CHAPTER IX. NO RIGHT. 


THE little country town of Coleham was 
situated in a pleasant and hop- growing 


valley, about five miles from the Warren. | d 


It was composed of one long street called 
the Borough, and a shorter street running 
uphill towards a venerable castle of 
historic fame. Part of thie ancient build- 
ing was in a ruined condition, but the rest 
of it had been restored and was inhabited by 
Lord Southleigh, The town itself was very 
picturesque; the houses were old, and many 
of them were ornamented with old wood- 
work, and possessed high-pitched roofs and 
quaint bow-windows, whilst only a few of 
the shops, chiefly the drapers’ and milliners’, 
had ventured to make themselves fashion- 
able by putting in large windows and pre- 
tentious doors. The greater portion of the 
Coleham inhabitants thought these modern 
improvements extremely delightful, and 
rewarded the enterprising tradespeople by 
calling their shops ‘‘ handsome stractures.” 

Happily the old-fashioned inn called 
‘‘The White Doe” still kept its broad 
archway entrance, large courtyard, low 
panelled rooms, and small windows. The 
landlord had happily not changed the 
name of his house, nor had he called it 
a first-class hotel. Nevertheless, ‘“ The 
White Doe” was a highly respectable 
establishment, and could give, as it pro- 
posed to do, good accommodation to man 
and beast. 

November was not a very busy time in 
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the old town, nor was “ The White Doe” 
overcrowded at this moment, so that when 
a well-dressed fashionable Jady made her 
appearance, asking if she could be pro- 
vided with two rooms, mine host hastened 
to offer her the two best bedrooms the house 
contained. They were large, low, and old- 
fashioned, but it must be owned that they 
looked a little dreary; so the lady at 
once ordered fires‘ to be lighted, and 
then, saying that she was going out to 
inner in the evening, she began to look 
about her with but half-disguised curiosity. 
When her fire had burnt up cheerfully, 
Mrs. Gordon unpacked her evening dress 
(a black silk dress which had seen much 
service, and had been turned and retrimmed 
by the skilful fingers of her daughters), and 
having made her simple toilet, she sat 
down to write a line to her eldest daughter 
till it was time to repairto Mr. Blackston’s 
house. 

The lawyer's family circle consisted 
of himself, his wife, and one daughter, 
whose first youth had flown, but who com- 
forted herself by trying to cheat time, and 
still to be as playful at thirty as she had 
been at eighteen. 

Mr. Blackston was an old-fashioned, 
courteous gentleman, sensible and busineas- 
like, not given to feeling too much the 
misfortunes of his fellow-men, because in 
his profession such misfortunes were very 
often to be met with. ‘Such ie life,” he 
would say, with a grave shake of his head, 
bat his gravity did not go deeper than his 
face. His heart was serene and happy, 
knowing well that the balance at his 
banker's was large, and that his worldly 
affairs were most satisfactory. 

Bat even this easy-going man had been 
unusually stirred by the death of the 
master of the Warren, and the events 
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which had followed. This evening, as he 
gave his arm to Mra. Gordon to help her 
to perform the journey to the dining-room, 
he felt a certain curiosity as to the kind 
of woman he was going to deal with. 

“T am very ma obliged to you,” began 
Mrs. Gordon, after a little preliminary 
small talk with Mrs. and Miss Blackston, 
“for your kindness in offering me hos- 
pitality ; but I thought I should be better 
able to carry on at the hotel any business 
matters which may arise—a charming, old- 
fashioned place I find it.” 

‘¢Oh! now, isn’t it?” said Miss Black- 
ston, with a youthful, naive expression on 
the “ oh.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” echoed her mother, 
‘and such respectable people are at the 
head of it.” 

In spite of these uninteresting remarks, 
which continued in the same strain 
through the well-appointed dinner, both 
the mother and daughter were oagerly 
scrutinising their guest, for some of the 
business matters about which Mrs, Gordon 
had come to enquire had already been 
whispered, in Mr. Blackston’s private mo- 
ments, to his admiring wife and daughter. 

‘‘To-morrow, you will perhaps not 
object to coming to my office, Mrs, 
Gordon!” said Mr. Blackston, when he had 
escorted that lady back to “The White 
Doe,” which was but a few doors off. 
‘We lawyers think business is best trans- 
acted on our own ground, but pray believe 
that I am entirely at your disposition.” 

‘That person you mentioned will not 
fall to make her appearance to-morrow, I 
hope %” 

“T quite expect her, bat—I should like 
to talk the subject over with fhe first,” 

Mrs, Gordon was well pleaged with her first 
interview between herself and this country 
lawyer. Evidently he was a civil, easy- 
going, gentlemanlike man, so that she 
would have, she argued, no difficulty on 
that side. For all this, the widow hardly 
slept at all that night, so full was her mind 
of wonderful plans for the fature. What 
if all her difficulties were now to be made 
smooth? Austin would take his pro 
place in society, and the girls would be 
dowered as other girls of good position. 
There would be no more need for marrying 
for money, they might now consider rank 
as well. Yet she felt glad that Austin 
would have nothing to do with the business; 
it was much easier to do as she had always 
done— manage everything by and for 
herself. 
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Punctually to her appointment, Mrs. 
Gordon was ushered into Mr. Blackston’s 
sanctum, a dingy, town room. The lawyer 

ted her warmly, drew forward an old 

ther arm-chair near the fire, took a 
straight cane-seat himself, and then ai, 
once plunged into business matters. 

“TIT have read very attentively all the | 
letters and documents sent me by your 
lawyer, and as far as I can at present 
make out, I can see no flaw in these papers, 
though I must first tell you that late 
Mr. Gordon, of the Warren, was my 
client in a very limited sense of the word. 
Many years ago, eighteen or twenty years, 


I believe, Mr. Gordon appeared in our 


neighbourhood as a stranger. He rented 
the Warren, a very pretty, old-fashioned 
house on the moor. He was a s i 
unsociable man, known chiefly to 


all| hunting set. A year after his arrival, 


however, he went away for some weeks, 
months perhaps, for the neighbourhood 
knew nothing of his exact doings, and 
when he was seen again, there was a 
rumour that he had brought back a wife. 
Of course, there were surmises and won- 
derings. There certainly was a lady at the 
Warren, and a household of servants; | 
every one expected that he would take his 
wife about and introduce her as Mra 
Gordon, but no such thing happened. The [ 
r lady lived a very secluded life, her 
usband never introduced her, never men- 
tioned her, and it was not long before the 
world said it out plainly that the lady at 
the Warren was not: Mra, Gordon by any 
legal right. Several of our country gentle. 
men fought: shy of Mr. Gordon after this, 
and he so resented some small insults, as 
he chose to call it, that he retired more 
than ever into private life, He turned a 
cold shoulder on those even who pretended 
to know nothing of his private affairs, and 
yet, for all that, never a word escaped him 
which could possibly have explained the 
facts. Two girls were born, This was 
known, of course, through our worthy 
Doctor, as kind a man as ever lived; he 
attended the poor lady and reported her |. 
to be a pretty, delicate creature, very shy 
and nervous, painfully nervous, and evi- 
dently hating the position she occupied ; 
but even from her he never gathered that 
she had the right to be called Mrs, Gordon. 
The subject was never mentioned and she 
never spoke to strangers except when forced 
to do s0. 
‘Dr. Smith had a great liking for the 
poor lady, he never could believe any 
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harm of her, harm of her, and for several years insiated | junior rented, and the father, angry that his years insisted 
that it was for some easily explained 
reason that Mr. Gordon acted thus; but 
even the Doctor will tell you that he never 
was she was married. What 
reason had she for concealing the fact if 
she had been? The world in general said 
she was Mrs, Somebody else, but Dr. Smith 
won't have that said ; besides, she was very 
young. Whatever was the disgrace or the 
mystery, the poor thing died at the birth 
of her second child, after two years of 
seclusion at the Warren. That was all 
ae ies fb oe by the outside od 
0 ose days many speculate 
boas it. Hardly had she died than Mr. 
Gordon bought the Warren, and lived in 
the same manner as before. I believe the 
whole episode would have been forgotten 
had it not been for those two children. 
The mystery seemed to overshadow them 
jast as it had done their mother, though 
after all there waa but little mystery to my 
mind. There were the children, and Mr. 
Gordon acted the part of a father to them; 
but, of course, they were not recognised 
in any way by the neighbours, so that 
they have, I fear, grown up like nuns.” 
“Poor girls,” murmured Mrs. Gordon, 
looking shocked, half aie pitiful 
a8 she gently shook her head 
nocialh indeed ahs a — a ‘but 
es for those re- 
ceived Ss lawyer's communications, I 
had no idea that tT should find out the end 
of the sad tale. From this source, I learn 
that Mr. Gordon's father was a gentleman 
who had amassed a large fortune in India, 
had married a lady in that country and that 
one son had been born to them—the Mr. 
Gordon in. question. The father having 
lost his wife, returned to England to super- 
intend the education of his son. The two 
were not very compatible in temper, 
quarrels were frequent, and the last time 
that the two held any communication was 
when the son refused to marry a certain 
heiress whom Mr. Gordon had chosen to 
be his son’s wife. The young man was 
told that unless he married her he would 
be cut off with a shilling; however, the 
father so far repented that he softened 
this threat with a command that his son 
was to the heiress or no one, 
‘Whereupon the son answered, “Then I 
shall cet A no one.” They parted, and 
Hapa father lived some years longer, allow- 
his son a handsome allowance, however, 
‘irs rumour reached him that a lady was 
living atthe Warren, the house Mr. Gordon 
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junior rented, and the father, angry that his 
son had disobeyed him, sent a mutual ac- 
ee and asked him point-blank if 

e lady known to be living at the Warren 
was his. lawful wife. At first the son 
parried the question, and then at last 
owned or intimated that he was not 
married. 

‘The mutual friend took the trouble to 
enquire about the place, found out that 
Mr. Gordon was not visited, repeated the 


this | confession he had heard and then left the 


neighbourhood. Mr, Gordon senior cared 
wae little sbout public opinion, his son’s 
affairs were not his, he , but as long as 
he lived no one should be Mrs. Gordon 
Junior, save the said heiress, who by the 
way was very plain, and was so afraid of 
being married for her money that she was 
constantly refusing all suitors, Mr. Gordon 
senior lived six years after this episode, and 
being fally persuaded that his son had been 
sufficiently punished, left him all his fortune 
with but one stipulation. The money was 
to go to his legitimate children, if he had 
any ; if not, after his son’s death, it was 
to pass to his distant cousin Captain Gordon, 
= ce to ae or a oe era 
ave I repea story tly, as far 
as you know it, Mrs. Gordon ?” ; 

“Yes; perfectly so, except that at the 
time of the episode of the lady, old Mr, 
Gordon wrote to my husband, telling him 
of the contents of his will, and saying that 
it was his belief his son would never marry, 
for he was the most obstinate of men, and 
that as he did not wish his wealth to pass 
into the hands of illegitimate children, he 
desired to make us aware of the provisions 
of his will, This letter my lawyer can 
produce. The question remains to be 
answered, since that time did James Gordon 
ever marry? That must be ascertain 

‘That can hardly be possible; he has 
never left the neighbourhood for ‘long to- 
gether, no lady has ever claimed the title 
of Mrs, James Gordon, and the poor mother 
of the two girls died, as I have said, six 
years before the elder Mr, Gordon.” 

‘Then under that will I can rightfully 
claim the property,” said the widow, quietly. 
She did not look up at the lawyer, bat 
down on her lap, where her small black 
gloved hands lay lightly crossed. 

‘‘ As no wife has come forward, and as we 
have it from the late Mr. Gordon’s lips 
that the children are illegitimate, as far as 
I can see you can rightfully claim the 
property, and there is no one now who 
could dispute it,” 
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“It is a very sad story,” said Mrs. Gordon, 
heaving a little sigh. ‘I heard the par- 
ticulars, as far as any one knew them, 
years ago, and I have often sighed over 
the wicked, wasted life of poof James 
Gordon.” 

“He was a very peculiar gentleman, 
hot-tempered, but very reserved and 
hard to manage. I fear too that his latter 

ears were spent in no very good fashion, 
friends were the worst set about here, 
and it is reported that he indulged in drink. 
Poor man; he was struck down in one 
night.” ; 

“And those—girls?” asked Mra. Gordon, 
lowering her voice, as if the very thought 
of them overpowered her; but at the 
mention of ‘those girls,” Mr. Blackston’s 
voice altered. 
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“Ah! I rae to tell you. This is the 
brightest side of the picture, for though he 


never brought them forward in any way, 
he never let them mix in the queer men 
society which found its way to the Warren, 
and they are charming young ladies. 
They an excellent person to look after 


them, a stern, hard-looking, elderly female, | up 


but I believe she was most kind to the 
poor things.” 

“Poor things,” echoed Mra, Gordonagain, 
then added in her sad voice, ‘‘ This person 
is coming here this morning.” 

* Yes, a you had better question 
her yourself. I have been at the Warren 
a great deal lately, I have searched dili- 
gently for any papers that might clear up 
the mystery, but I found nothing, really 
nothing of importance.” 

‘‘But after all the mystery is simple, is 
it not? James Gordon deceived some poor 
young woman with the promise of marrying 
her, and then he must have confessed that 
his father would not hear of it. Perhaps 
indeed he made no promises whatever.” 

‘‘Unfortunately, as you say, madam, 
there could be but little mystery about it. 
For my part, I never saw the poor creature, 
bat Dr. Smith always believed her to have 
been a lady born.” 

So much the worse; but, indeed, Mr. 
Blackston, the chief reason of my visit 
here, for I cannot for any length of time 
easily leave my home, was to arrange some- 
' thing for those children. I cannot bear to 
think of their being turned out in the world 
with no one to care for them, and obliged 
to earn their own living without previous 
training. It is a very painful subject, and 
I wish, of course, that my daughters—the 
younger ones I mean—should know nothing 
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of the sad dark page of our family history 


They are too young and too innocent to be 
told the truth. It is better that they should 
hear nothing at all about it, 201 wish to 
settle what can be done with those poor 
girls before we come to the place.” 

Several things in Mrs. Gordon’s last re. 
mark had jarred on the lawyer, not because 
there was anything in the actual words them. 
ae to object ate in spite of himself his 
mind reverted to those young, p 
so ignorant of the storm that ve 
to burst over them, and quite as young 
and innocent as were Mrs. Gordon's own 
tenderly nurtured daughters, 

Yet he knew quite well that because 
they were young and pretty was no 
reason why they should be the 
knowledge which some day or other they 
must be told. Still he ventured to say: 

“The second girl, Sibyl, is pretty, ex- 
ceedingly pretty.’ 

‘Ah! that is very, very sad, a girl 
with no right to a name should not be 

retty.” 
“ Bat they are perfectly well brought 


‘In that caso, it will be easier to settles 
something for them. I had thought of 
some school abroad, or that perhaps some 
German Hausfran could be found, who would 
take one or both into her household, and 
teach them useful things. Of coure, | 
would bear the expense till they could find 
gome remunerative work.” 

‘Tt was unpardonable of Mr. Gordon to 
make no provision for his daughters,” ssid 
the lawyer again, not noticing the German 
plan. “I have looked in vain for some 
such provision, but he lived up to his in 
come, I am afraid he was a selfish man 
from first to last.” 

“TI fear so. Yes, he certainly should 
have provided for them, but I am more 
ea willing to make up for the omir 

op.” 

‘‘T believe he meant to say something 
about this very subject. Poor man, on the 
very night of his death, he asked for paper 
and pen, but he had put off his last words 
too long, he never uttered them.” 

“Very strange,” said Mrs, Gordon, though 
as she said this there stole into her heart 
that feeling which, though rarely expresed 
in words, might have been translated, “How 
providential that fortune favoured me, and 
that I can conscientiously enjoy the frat 
of some one’s ill-doing”; but at this moment 
a servant entered and announced, “ Miss 
Evans,” 
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CHAPTER X. AN INTERVIEW. 


Miss EvANS entered ; she looked taller, 
q stiffer, and more angular than usual, or so 


“f it seemed to Mr. Blackston now he saw 


her contrasted with Mrs. Gordon, who, in 
her soft, dainty, ladylike dress, looked 
like the impersonification of refinement. 
y there was nothing dainty about 
Nan’s ap ce. Her unfashionable 
black dress, her large, close-fitting bonnet, 
4 trimmed with plain black ribbon tied in 
‘| bows under her chin, and her thick, 
| woollen gloves, all helped to make Miss 


Evans in no ways ‘a thing of beauty.” 


[ she looked hard-featured when Grace's 
0 


arms were round her, it cannot be 
wondered that she did so now that she 
stood in Mr. Blackston’s office, sammoned 


there to hear—what? Nan could not tell ; | Gord 


but her guesses were not far wrong. In 
the presence of this elegant stranger, she 
| looked like some gaunt block of granite 
‘f just lanted from its lonely quarry. 

‘| Mes. Gordon's frigid little bow, uninten- 
tional as it was, made Miss Evans lift her 
amall, piercing eyes to the stranger’s face, 
and that one glance settled Nan’s opinion 
of the stranger. ‘I hate you!” said that 
glance ; for Nan already saw that here was 
the woman who was to begin the troubles 
‘| of her darlings, 

‘| Mr. Blackston broke the silence. 

‘| “Good morning, Miss Evans! It is 
| very kind of you to come at the appointed 
| time, especially as I belicve you only came 
back to the Warren yesterday. hope 
that you left your relation in better health. 
Miss Grace told me that you were forced 
to abeent yourself; but I am sure you 
little expected the sad event which took 
place in your absence.” 

Mr. Blackston had said all this to allow 
Miss Evans to collect her thoughts, for 
during this time he was watching her 
closely. Hoe himself had but seldom seen, 
and very seldom spoken to, Mr. James 
Gordon’s governess—or housekeeper, as 
some called. her—but now she acquired 
special interest in his eyes as the person 
who had been longest at the Warren, and 
who, as such, could best reveal to him any 
secrete connected with it, supposing, of 
course, there were any. If he thought 
that it was an thing to make any 
woman tell what she knew, and that Mies 
Evans could be classed among the class of 
‘any women,” he was mistaken. If Miss 
Evans chose to be silent, no man on earth 
could make her speak. 
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‘‘Thank you. My aunt has almost re- 

oe her usual health,” said Miss Evans, 
y. 
Mr. Blackston coughed. 

Mrs. Gordon still sat gazing at this 
strange person, till she was seized with a 
little shiver at the bare idea of such a 
woman having anything to do with the 
bringing up of her daughters. ‘But of 
course for those r girle it did not 
matter; however,” she added to herself, 
“a leas attractive woman I never beheld.” 

‘Indeed !” continued Mr. Blackston. 
“T am delighted to hear you say 80. 
Ehem! However, my object in pea 
you to come here was to discuss the sa 
question of the future of poor Grace and 
Sibyl.” 

‘Ridiculous names!” thought Mrs. 
on, 

No answer from Miss Evans, so that 
after a short pause the lawyer was forced 
to proceed without encouragement : 

‘You have been such a kind friend to 
the two sisters that Mrs. Gordon and 
myself naturally wish to consult you about 
them. What do you think would approve 
itself to their minds—ehem !|—I mean as 
to their fature ” 

Mrs. Gordon thought this was a curious 
way of opening up the question, but of 
course said nothing. 

“T hardly understand you, sir,’ said 
Miss Evans, stiffly and coldly. 

Mr. Blackston was beginning to dislike 
his mission, He saw Miss Evans was 
going to resist every suggestion. 

‘You must know, Miss Evans, that the 
late Mr. James Gordon died in a very 
sudden and unexpected manner. He made 
no will—that is, none that my diligent 
search has been able to discover—and I fear, 
therefore, that he made no provision for 
his daughters,” 

Miss Evans did not answer, though had 
any one seen the fierce, angry look in her 
downcast eyes, they would, in some small 
measure, have guessed at the tumult in 
her heart. 

“T suppose,” continued Mr. Blackston, 
in desperation, “that you know of no such 
document existing *” 

‘Mr. Gordon never spoke to me of his 
private affairs,” said Miss Evans, shortly. 

‘*Of course not. I never thought he 
did—hoe was a very reserved man with 
everybody, with his daughters, too, I sup- 

, Miss Evans ?” 

The words were put in the form of a 

question, but Miss Evans perversely took 
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them as an affirmative. Mr. Blackston was 
beginning, in his own mind, to call the 
woman “an ill-tempered, stupid old 
maid.” 

** However,” he continued, “ the unfor- 
tunate part of the affair is, that all Mr. 
Gordon’s money, under his late father’s 
will, goes to a distant cousin, in fact, to 
the lady here present, so that your young 
charges are left penniless—as is, alas, most 
often the case of children in their very sad, 
unfortunate circumstances. I am taking 
for granted, Miss Evans, that you under- 
stand my meaning, as all the people about 
here know it, that is, that the late Mr. 
James Gordon was never married to the 
mother of his children—he admitted this 
with his own lipe—and that therefore, in 
the eyes of the law, they have no claims 
whatever on their father’s property. 

Miss Evans bowed her head. 

“IT had hoped,” still continued Mr. 
Blackston, now, however, looking across 
to Mrs. Gordon, who was certainly a more 
pleasing picture to gaze upon than Miss 
Evans, “I had hoped that Mr. James 
Gordon would have saved a yearly sum of 
money for his girls; but there is only 
enough balance at his bankers to cover 
the necessary ee of his funeral, and 
the discharge of his debts, This being the 
case,‘I am sorry, extremely sorry, to find 
that those girls are left, literally, without a 
penny; and had the heir-at-law been any 
other than our kind friend Mrs.Gordon,here 
present, the question would have assumed 
a very painful and perplexing aspect. As it 
is, you have yourself informed me, Mrs. 
Gordon, that you will defray all lawful 
expenses till such time asa suitable pro- 
vision can be found. Am I right?” 

Mrs. Gordon looked up at the lawyer 
with a gentle smile of acquiescence. 

“ Yes, perfectly ae Soe though, of course, 
I shall, naturally, to have the entire 
direction of the money so spent upon them. 
I have turned over several plans in m 
own mind for their fature welfare, and 
happen to know a lady in Germany who 
keeps a small school, who will, I know, 
sake it a duty to oblige me by taking 
these girls either as scholars or teachers. 
They will thus have the advantage of 
learning German, that is, if teaching could 
be their future vocation ; or, if they have 
had too few advantages for this to be pos- 
sible, then——” and Gordon, in spite 
of herself, looked at Miss Evans, whose 
stern, impasaible face annoyed her. 

Mr. Blackston could not help noticing 
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the last innuendo, and hastened to smooth 
down the remark. aad 

‘' Miss Evans must be a judge of 
the proficiency of her pupils. I believe 
you have been with them many years?” 

‘Yes; bat they have had no advan- 
tages,” was Miss Evane’s reply, looking up 
and darting a look at the widow—it was 
as if she were throwing back her own 
words at her, and acknowledging that she 
was, as Mrs. Gordon intimated, a common- 
place, ignorant woman. 

It was strange that Miss Evans should 
at once haye declared war, metaphorically, 
with this ladylike, agreeable, easy man- 
nered widow ; but so it was. Mr. Black- 
ston wanted to find out if Miss Evans 
knew anything more than he had told her, 
for, as yet, all the information had been 
on his side; but in vain. Although he ad- 
dressed several more questions, he always 
received the same guarded, self- 
answer, reminding him of the short, sharp 
bark of a watch-dog, till, at last, he thought 
it advisable to end the painful interview, 
and rose, saying : 

‘We really want your help and advice, 
Miss Evans, as to the best means of 
breaking the news to your charges. Do 
you think it would be best for Mra 
Gordon to explain as much as is necessary 
to Miss Grace, or will you undertake this 
delicate mission ? ” 

Bat, again, Miss Evans was not pre- 
pared to promise her help, and did not 
presume to offer her advice. She rose, 
too, and, standing up in all her grim 
height, she said, shortly : 

“All such matters must be left for the 
family. I was nothing but Mr. Gordon’s 
governess; I never interfered with any 
private matters.” 

‘That reminds me, Miss Evans,” said 
Mrs, Gordon, coming forward in her usual 
self-possessed manner, “I shall be much 
obliged to you if you will tell me of any 
debts of which I ought to know. To your- 
self, for instance ; for, of course, in su 
cases, one cannot give the usual notice; 
but, naturally, I should wish to pay you 
half a year’s salary, and any back payment 
due to you. I mention this subject now, 
because I am here for a few days, and | 
am anxious to settle everything that I can 
before my return home. For instance, I 
should like to arrange for the departure 
of your charges as soon as convenient, say 
ten days or a fortnight —I do not wish to 
hurry them unduly,’ 

“Of course not,” put in the lawyer; 
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‘but you must see these poor children 
yourself, Mra. Gordon, I feel sure they 
will intereet you. When can we come to 
the Warren, Miss Evans ?” | 

Bat Nan’s hufman nature could stand 
it no longer. ‘Mr. Gordon’s governess ” 
turned round sharply, mu an inau- 
dible answer, and walked out of the room. 

“ Miss Evans has a most unfortunate 
manner,” said Mrs, Gordon, smiling, as 
she turned back to her arm-chair, though 
in her heart she was not smiling at all. 

‘“‘A rough diamond!” laughed the 
lawyer ; “bat then one could not expect 
mach polish to remain, after having lived 
fifteen years at that house! A beaatiful 
place, standing in its own grounds. It 
is five miles distant from a town. Be- 
sides, no one ever visited the place. 
Would to-morrow afternoon suit you to 
go there, Mra. Gordon? I shall be 
ready to escort you at that time. We 
must hunt up the title-deeds, and see that 


there is no flaw in your right of ion. 
I believe you will find the neighbourhood 
really sociable ; but, of course, it draws a 
line at respectability, and poor James 
Gordon chose to put his foot over that 
line, so——” 

‘* Ah, of course.” 

When Mra. Gordon was once more 
in her sitting-room at the inn, she sat 
down and wrote a version of the scene to 
Frances ; but she only remarked ‘about 
Miss Evans, that “The poor girls have. had 
a rough kind of old maid to bring them 
up, #0 I do not expect to find them very 
presentable.” 


OVER THE WATER, 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


WHEN and how the quarrel between 
the es of Hastiére-le-Vaux and Has- 
tiére-par-Deli began, is more than I can 
say. As long as I, Michel Damont, can 
remember, we on the right bank of the 
river at Hastiére-par-Dela have had nothing 
whatever to do with our neighbours just 
across the stream at the other Hastiére. 
Monsieur le Caré says that the ill-feeling 
probably arose in the old days, when the 
parish church on our side of the water 
formed of a large convent, and the 
ruin on the heights behind Hastiére-le- Vaux 
was a fortified castle. If he is right it 
shows that stones crumble away more 
quickly than human love and hate, for to 
this day no lad from one side of the river 
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ever goes courting a lass on the other 
side; no friendly greetings are shouted 
from shore to shore, by fishermen or 
washerwomen; each side has its own 
ferry-boat, and would rather lose half an 
hour of valuable time than use the wrong 
one; we do not even pray together, for 
while we hear our mass in the old parish 
church, the folk of Hasti¢re-le-Vaux hear 
theirs in an ugly little chapel which they 
have built for themselves. Unluckily, the 
railway chose the wrong side of the water 
for us, and Hastiére-le- Vaux is our superior 
as far as having tho railway-station can 
count for superiority. The Caré has often 
told us that this state of feud is very 
wrong ; but all he can say changes nothing. 
The old grudge seems like second nature 
to us, and waldomn breaks out into an open 
quarrel, 

Perhaps I ought to say, however, that I 
am not in a position to take what my uncle 
Blaise Barraud calls an impartial view of 
the matter, for I have lived in Hastiére- 
par-Dela all my life, and have but little 
learning to help me to jadge things. I 
have spent my time chiefly in learning my 
handicraft of stone-cutting, and when my 
day’s work is over I am too tired for read- 
ing anything besides the newspaper ; cer- 
tainly, what I read there doesn’t prove 
that we and our quarrel are worse than 
the rest of the world. es 

At the time of which I am going fo tell I 
worked as foreman in old N soles aelman’s 
stone-yard, and earned really good wages ; 
indeed, I should have been a well-to-do 
young fellow—as things went in Hastiére 
—but there were my old mother and two 
little sisters to be provided for, and as | 
was the only unmarried son of the family, 
the heaviest share of the burden fell on 
my shoulders, of which I didn’t complain : 
yet it hampered me, and kept me from 
saving, and from any notion of looking fo1 
a wife, even if I had wished to marry, 
which I didn’t exactly. 

I felt what a dead weight my circum 
stances were to me when old Taelmar 
made up his mind to leave off work anc 
sell his business. It seemed quite natura 
that after being his manager for thro 
years I should succeed him, and I was th 
first he spoke to about his intentions. 

“"Tain’t only my age, lad, that pushe 
me to it,” he said, “if I didn’t want th 
money I wouldn’t think of givin’ in jas 
yet; -but there’s my son-in-law at Lidge 
he’s in what you may call a bit of a hobble 
and some cash down I must have for him 
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more than I can find just now, unless I either 
sell the yard or get into a hobble myself.” 

‘t Mon Dieu, Nicolas,” I cried, “if you 
want to sell for cash down I'm not your 
man, worse luck. I could only manage 
eo with quite a little ’an to start 
wi 

“Instalments won’t do, m poy he 
replied, slowly. ‘Of course, I can guess 
= haven’t saved much, but I'd let you 

ve it cheap. I'd give it you for three 
thousand francs.” 

“That's out of the question for me,” I 
said; “I could no more find three thou- 
sand franca than I could make the river 
flow back up to Givet.” 

** Perhaps you couldn’t yourself,” Nicolas 
said ; then he added, after a pause, ‘‘ but 


1 I was thinking of Blaise Barraud, he’s | n 


your mother’s own brother, wouldn’t he 
help you? He——” 

“I wouldn’t ask him,” I interrupted ; 
and if I did it would be no use.” 

‘““Why, lad,” asked Nicolas, ‘' what 
have you against him? Is there any 
quarrel between you?” 

‘‘No,” I said, shortly; ‘‘there’s no 
quarrel. Bat for all that, T won't ask for 
help from him.” Then I turned quickly 
away, for my Uncle Blaise, who was far 
and away the richest man in Hastitre, was 
@ sore subject with moe, the more so, be- 
cause a few months before, when he came 
back from America after thirty years’ ab- 


‘gence, I had thought, as Pére Nicolas 


thought, that he would be sure to help 
his only remaining sister and her children. 
But I soon found that the memory of the 
old family quarrel which had driven him 
away from Hasti¢re still rankled in his 
mind; moreover, that he meant to keep 
every "gou of the fortune he had made out 
West for himself, or, rather, for his 
daughter Zoé. Besides which, he never 
took to me, nor I to him ; and I had more 
than once made up my mind never to 
cross his threshold again, yet that was a 
resolve I always broke—on account of my 
cousin Zoé, 

I say my cousin Zod, though she was 
so entirely different from any other girl 
I had ever known, that I never felt on 
the samo level of kinship with her as 
I did with my many other cousins. By 
her mother she was Canadian, and she 
did not speak French at all as we speak it. 
Sometimes it was hard to understand what 
she meant; still I liked her talk for its 
very strangeness, I suppose, too, it was 
her Canadian blood which made her #0 


much more independent than girls are in 
our country, and so well able to give her 
opinion on matters about which women, 
as a rule, know little and care less, and 
she had no stiffness in hér manner either. 
My mother called her forward, but I think 
she was more womanly than many girls 
who make a great show of being prim. I 
do not know whether or no she was pretty ; 
she had long curved eyelashes, and large 
dark eyes, the like of which I have never 
seen before or since. Other girls’ eyes 
have a knack of telling one more than 
their owners care to put into worde—that 
is, if you are aharp at reading their 
glances ; but Zoé’s eyes were always a 
puzzle to me. They looked at you quite 
a ht and simply, and yet they told you 
g. I never knew if she were pleased 
or a eaxed with me, if she were sorry for me, 
or if she were making fun of me. 

These may seem odd reasons for being 
fond of a girl ; but fondness is fondness, 
and has no reason. Something in her 
manner to me always made me feel ahy 
and awkward with her, yet each time I 
left her I longed to see her again and to 
have a chance of cutting a better 
I had got altogether into a foolish atate of 
mind about her, for what was the use of a 
poor man like me wasting his thoughts on 
a girl who would have two hundred thou- 
eand francs for a dowry ? Men of five-and- 
twenty, however, are not always wise ; and 
then, you see, there was but one Zé 
Barraud in all the wide world. 

Of course, before my Uncle Blaise went 
out to America—that means before I was 
born—he had taken part in the feud be- 
tween the two villages, as we all did ; bat 
when he came back he was very scornfal 
at the notion of not being on sociable 
terms with your neighbours across the 
water. He said it was absolutely ridicu- 
lous and incredible that the feeling should 
be encouraged. 

To a Apapatee ( it was all new and 
strange. e asked a great many quet- 
tions about the quarrel, and always ended 
by calling it childish and absurd. 

The evening after I had had that talk 
with Nicolas about the stone - yard, I 
strolled down the road towards the house 
which my uncle had bought by the river, 
and which he was making very fine and 
smart within and without. I had no par- 
ticular reason for going there, yet some 
thing which I did not care to confess to 
myself drew me that way. As I went up 
Bacraad's garden I saw Zoé on a ladder 
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nailing a rose-tree against the summer. 
house 


“Good evening, Michel,” she cried; 
‘you can just help me a bit here. You 
needn’t go to the house. Mother is very 
busy and father has gone to Dinant,” 

She came down the ladder and I went 
up it. 

“It's a nice evening, cousin!” I 
said, that being the only thing that oc- 
curred to me of the many things I might 
eS - iene 

“Very nice,” she replied. ‘ Now that 
bough must go over the window, and that 
one to the right.” 

I did as she bade me, and she stood 
watching, while I tried to find something 
fo say to her. I found nothing, however, 
except ‘Did my uncle go to Dinant this 
morning or this afternoon !” 

“Oh, this morning,” 
‘He had such a lot of business. He's 
going about the boat, for one thing.” 

“The boat?” I repeated. ‘' What 
boat ?” 

‘* Why, don’t you know? Ah, I forgot 
you haven't been to see us since last 
Sanday week. Well, father has gone to 
see about an authorisation for a Govern- 


ment ferry-boat.” 
“A Government ferry- boat?” I oex- 
claimed. ‘' What an idea! The Com- 


mune refused to have one years ago. We 
have Blano’s boat on this side, and the 
other side has Lebon.” 

‘Yes, Michel; but Blanc and Lebon 
only ferry those they choose to ferry. A 
Government boat would be at the service 


of everybody.” 
“It might be; but no one would use it, 
and no one would ply it.” 


‘‘ My father means to work it himself,” 
she rejoined, quietly, “if every one else is 
too prejudiced; and as to being used, 
that will come with time. You know it 
will be cheaper, for one thing. Blanc and 
Lebon charge two sous; Government only 
charges one.” 

‘‘ Was the price the reason of my uncle’s 
application?” I asked, meaning to be sar- 


castic. 

“Not altogether—though it’s a good 
reason eno Something else, however, 
decided him to ask. The other day he had 
some business to do in Brussels, He had 
promised to take me, and we were going 
by the early train. You know Lebon’s 
boat is much more convenient for us to get 
to the station by than Blanc’s, so we went 
and hailed him. We have no quarrel with 
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Hastiére-le-Vaux. Lebon came out of his 
house, looked at us, and turned away. 
Father was very angry. We had barely 
time to go down to Blanoc’s, and then up 
to the station. He called all this across 
the river, but Lebon made ‘no sign of hear- 
ing. I felt sure we should miss the train, 
and that I should lose my nice long day in 
Brussels, when a young man who lives 
next door to Lebon came running out, and, 
before Lebon could stop him, he had 
jamped into the boat and come over for 
us. He saved us the train; but father 
made up his mind there and then that 
such a state of things should be put a 
stop to.” 

‘Who was the young man?” I asked. 
‘I'd like to know.” 

‘“‘ His name is André Vasseur. He’s a 
stonecutter, like yourself. He thinks the 
quarrel as silly as we do.” 

‘‘Does het” I retorted. ‘Well, he 
learnt his trade at Liége; he ecarce be- 
longs to Hastitre. But he doesn’t want to 
have aught to do with this side, I know.” 

‘¢ Well, he’s been to see us since, any- 
how,” she said, gently. ‘Father's taken 
to him ; he calls him a very intelligent man.” 

A sudden throb of jealousy went through 
me, 

“IT know perfectly well, Zoé,” I said, 
“that Vasseur doesn’t want to make 
leat across the water any more than I 

0.” 

‘Bat he has’ made friends with us— 
with father !” 

“ That's another matter,” I said. 

‘‘Lebon didn’t seem to think so,” 
answered my cousin. 

‘But young Vasseur and old Lebon are 
two different people,” I 

‘Yes, so we found. Now, will you put 
one more nail in there, and then I think it 
will do? Thank you.” 

“ You're a fool, Michel Dumont,” I said 
to myself, half an hour later, as I walked 
home. “ You haye had no encouragement to 
care for the girl, and no hope of winning 
her yourself ; then why be jealous? More- 
over, how do you know he means court- 
ship, or that she'd have him if he did? 
Don’t find mares’-nests, Michel !” 

Before long, however, every one in 
Hastitre knew André Vasseur meant 
courtehip, and there was a deal of talk 
about it. 

“T thought you were after Barraud’s 
girl?” old Taelman said to me one day. 
“ Sarely you won't let that interloper steal 
your chances ?” 
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‘I’ve no chances for him to steal,” I said, 

ily. ‘I never was after tho girl.” 

‘ Vasseur’s a pushing lad,” Nicolas went 
on, after a while. ‘I'll tell you what he’s 
after, besides Barraud’s Zoé. He wants to 
buy my business, and carry it across the 
water.” 

‘You won't sell it to him?” I cried. 
“You'll never let the yard go like that ?” 

‘“‘T’d rather not,” he said, slowly ; ‘but 
an offer’s an offer, you see, and you won't 
take any steps.” 

“How can I take steps?” I cried, im- 
- patiently. ‘I’ve no means to buy it.” 

‘‘ But there’s Barraud,” he persisted. 

“I gave you an answer to that long 

,” I said. 

‘But, lad, if you married the girl, the 
money’d go along with her.” 

‘‘ Pore Nicolas,” I said, “sell your yard 
to whom you will, but don’t get such a 
notion as that into your head.” 

‘And she’s a good girl,” he went on; 
but I threw down my tools and walked 
away. 


Blaise Barraud had got the ferry-boat, but 
it did not answer. The only thing it did 
was to bring down the price of the other 
ferries ; otherwise, all went on just the 
same, and if any man chanced to hail the 
Government boat, Blaise had to do the 
ferrying himself. The men who worked 
for him utterly refused to do it. 

I went to my uncle’s but little in these 
days. When I did go, I nearly always saw 
Vasseur, who was in high favour with 
Blaise Barraud. Zoé, too, treated him in 
a much more friendly manner than she 
treated me. Perhaps that was partly my 
fault, for I was never at my ease with her, 
which she was shrewd enough to discern ; 
while Vasseur had a very good opinion of 
himself, and was sure every one shared it. 

One evening he began telling my uncle 
about his proposal to Taelman. ‘‘ He’s an 
old fool,” he added, roughly. ‘TI offered 
him three thousand francs for the business; 
and he says it is worth five thousand.” 

‘Five thousand francs!” exclaimed 
Barraud. “The old Jew! You atick to 
three thousand. He'll close with you.” 

‘He won't close with you for three,” I 
said. ‘‘He won't let his business go across 
the water for less than five.” 

I knew Zoé would despise me for sayin 
this ; but Vasseur’s manner always angere 
m 


@. 
'd give him as much as he'd take on 
this side, A price is a price,” said Barraud, 
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‘‘he wants the money too much to let 
hee offer slip. He won’t get another in a 
urry.” 


“ Oh, he’s got a customer in his eye,” 
went on Vasseur, looking at me asig- 
nificantly. “ Ask your nephew if it is not 
80 9 


I felt the colour rush to my cheeks, I 
don’t know which I felt angrier with— 
Nicolas for mentioning the matter to 
read or Vasseur for dragging it up 

en. 

‘‘Mind your own business, André Vas- 
seur,” I said. - 

“It is my own business,” he retorted, 
‘if I want the yard, and he means to make 
me wait until you have a try at getting the 
money for it first.” 

You'll be a fool, Michel,” said my unele, 
“if you go borrowing from Peter to pay 


Pani.” 


‘‘No fear, uncle,” I said; “I’ve no 
intention of borrowing.” 

“No,” went on Vasseur, “ Taelman spoke 
of a far better plan than borrowing.” 

‘ Why, what———” began my uncle, with 
a sharp glance from Vasseur to me. 

‘* Monsieur André,” broke in Zoé, sud- 
denly, “I wish you had brought your violin 
to-night. I should like to hear if you have 
forgotten ‘ Yankee Doodle.’” 

“Forgotten it!” exclaimed Vasseur, 
ne a very different tone. ‘As if I 
should forget anything you are s0 good as 
to teach me. You shall hear me play it 
to-morrow evening,” 

So he went Siare one evening after 
another, and I only ventured into ber pre- 
sence now and again; and she taught him 
tunes, and he always had a pretty speech 
ready for her, while I only made a fool of 


myself before her. 

“Good night, alJ,” I said, abruptly, 
getting up to go. 

“Good night,” said my uncle, without 
moving, : 

“Good night, cousin,” said Zoé, giving 


= a long look from those strange eyes of 


ers. 

I taxed old Taelman with having 
goesiped about me to Vasseur. 

“JT said no harm, lad,” he replied, 
innocently, ‘I only told him I wanted 
to sell you the yard, and that I hoped 
you'd find the price somehow. He jeered, 
and said something about you and your 
cousin Zoé. I told him I hoped she would 
have you. That was all.” 

Quite enough, too,” I said. 

After that I do not know when I should 
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have gone to Barraud’s again, if one even- 
ing Nicolas had not asked me to go and 
speak to my uncle about an order he had 
given at the yard. I was glad to have an 
exouse for going. I thought I would show 
them all— Vasseur, too, if he were there— 
that I had no intention of coming as a 
wooer. So I didn’t smarten up atall. I 
just went as I came out of the yard. 

It was a nasty night. A bitter wind 
was driving from the north-east against 
the flow of the river, which was swollen 
and muddy from heavy rains. 

4 WhenI got to my uncle's I found him 
deep in business with Maftre Rollin, the 
notary from Dinant. 

“Sit down and wait,” he said, curtly, 
when I blundered straight into my mes- 
sage, ‘‘We are occupied, and Maitre 
oes in an hour.” 

I crossed the room and sat down by 
Zoé, who had scarcely looked up as I 
came in. I supposed she had been t- 
ing Vasseur, and was disappoin at 
seeing only me. 

‘You haven’t been here for quite a long 
time, Cousin Michel,” she said, softly. 

4 “I come quite as often as I'm wanted,” 

I answered, as coolly as I could; but my 
heart was beating so loud that I thought 
she would hear it, 

‘‘ You know best about that, of course, 
cousin,” she replied. 

“And I expect,” I went on, “that I 
shall come less, after a while—not at all, 
in fact.” 

“Why?” she asked, quickly, looking 
full at me; “you aren’t going away? 
more André has not bought the stone- 

3” 
a Not yet; but, for all that, I think I 
shall go. I shall do better elsewhere.” 

‘You are the best judge of that, too,” 
she replied, still looking at me. 

A great longing came over me to let 
her know «why I wanted to go; but I 
wasn’t clever at folding up my meaning 
so that it could be taken without bein 
spoken out plain, and, while I was heal 
4 tating, I heard Mattre Rollin saying: 

* No, no, my dear Monsieur Barraud, 
the current is very strong to-night, I'd 
rather have your nephew to put me across, 
if he'll be so 6d He’s younger and 
stronger than you or L” 

I got up mechanically, forgetting my 
errand, and went out with Maitre Rollin 

‘* And when is Mademoieelle Zoé going 
to make up her mind?” he said, as we 
got into the boat, 
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I made as though I did not hear, and 
when once we were off, I had too much to 
do with punting across stream to talk 
or be talked to. It was real hard work, 
and when Maitre Rollin had bade me good 
night, and had jumped ashore, I stood 
leaning on my pole for a few minutes, 
getting back my breath. As I waited, I 
heard some one speaking. 

‘Yes, yes, the boat is thero,” shouted 
Maitre Rollin, in answer. ‘ Good night, I 
don’t want to mies the train.” 

* You won’t—you've got ten minutes. 
Good night.” 

Tt was André Vasseur. I saw him through 
the darkness coming down to the water. 

‘ST want to cross,” he shouted. 

I took no heed, but to push off ; 
before I could get clear, however, he had 
sprung into the boat. 

ari ho’s ean g a he cried, 
angrily, “ id you off when I 
called ?” : i 


‘‘ Because I didn’t wish to do you a 
service, André Vasseur,” I replied. 

He gavea jeering laugh. “ You thought 
you'd have a innings with the fai 
Z0é,” he 

‘Don’t talk to me about my cousin 
Zoé,” I cried, ‘nor about me to her; one 
thing, though, I will ask you: What did 
you mean, that night, about me and get- 
ting money to pay for the stone-yard 1” 

“You know what I meant,” he sald, 


langhing again. 
“TI do,” I replied; ‘“‘and here's what 
you deserve for it. Better late than 
never.” I took my punt pole in my left 
hand for a moment, and drawing a ste 
—prgpiigiibet noe Aue sould 
it out straight from m t shoulder 
into his face. By the dim light I could 
seo the blood flowing as he staggered from 
the blow. Bat he pulled himself together 
and prepared to pay me back. I dared 
not let the current master the boat, while 
I defended myself, so I dodged aside, and 
he struck with all his force into the alr. 
The next instant there was a sharp cry— 
a splash—and I stood alone. 
‘It’s my turn to laugh now,” I shonted, 
‘' while pure swimming ashore,” 
But he made no sign of beginning to 
swim. Whether he could not, or whether 
the blow I had given him had partly 
stunned him, I did not know. Anyhow, 
I saw him sink and then come up : 
and then sink again a few yards lower. AsI 
watched him, he did not even seem to be 
struggling, and a terrible idea came to me. 
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‘' Tf he cannot swim,” I thought, ‘‘so much 
the worse for him. I’m not to blame; let 
him drown.” And, as I went on punting, 
I thought how it all would be. I would 
tell no one a word about it, and no one 
would H dare what had caused his death. 
Suddenly the thought of Zoé rose above 
the vile temptation. She loved this man, 
I was sure ; and she would lose him, and 
her young life would lose all its joy with- 
out a moment's warning or a word of 
farewell. 

Before I knew what I was doing I had 
swung the boat round down stream. “I 
will spare her that,” I said aloud, as if I 
were speaking to another man. But it was 
not easy to manage such a clumsy craft, 
and while I was doing my beat to little 
purpose, I saw Vasseur riso again twenty 
yards below and then sink. If I meant to 

elp him I must help him without the 
boat. I was swimmer enough not to fear 
for myself, so I threw off my blouse, and, 
with Zoé’s name in my heart, I sprang after 
him into the icy water. I have often 
wondered since how I found him so 
quickly in that terrible perplexity of 
swirling currents. Find him, nevertheless, 
I did. He was quite unconscious, and 
hung like a log in my grasp. It seemed 
an eternity before I could get him on to 
my shoulder, and, when I looked for the 
boat, I could see her no longer. There was 
nothing for it bat to swim ashore. How I 
managed that is a marvel to every one, 
especially to myself. There came one 
awfal moment when I felt that all was over 
with me, for, as I gasped for breath, m 
mouth and nostrils filled with water, and, 
for a few seconds, I was at the mercy of 
the current. Then I pulled myself together 
for one last effort. ‘If we are both drowned,” 
I thought, “‘ perhaps she will be sorry for me, 
too.” The next minute I felt the bottom 
under my feet, and, as I stepped to land 
with my unconscious burden, I knew that 
life was worth struggling for, even if I had 
to live it without Zod, 

The very next day, in the thick of all 
the talk about the ‘accident of the night 
before, I told Nicolas that I had made up 
my mind to go to Antwerp and find work 
at the new docks they were building, and 
that he had best make his terms with 
Vasseur. 

‘You are going far enough, my lad,” he 
said, sadly ; ‘“‘but if it must be, it must, 
T’ll talk to Vasseur when he’s got over his 
ducking.” 

The same evening I went to my unole’s. 
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I thought I should be better able to make 
a new start when I said good-bye to Zoé, 
It would be like drawing a line under all 
that had ‘happened that summer and 
autumn. I found her alone in the garden, 
It was a good opportunity of speaking to 
her ; but the old shyness seized me, and I 
couldn’t make a beginning. - Nor did she 
wait for one. 

*‘ Michel,” she cried, holding out her 
hands to me, “you were a brave, good 
man last night! Ah, cousin, you may talk 
of the old quarrel as much as you like, but 
you forgot all about it at the right moment,” 

“TI didn’t forget, Zoé,” I said; “I 
didn’t save him for his own sake—but for 
yours, ” 

‘For mine, Michel!” she exclaimed, 
with a look of wondering joy ; “really for 
my sake 3” 

‘‘'Yes, Zoé; but I'd rather not talk of 
that—it’s over and done with, I’ve come 
to talk of something else—I’ve come to 
say -bye.” 

‘Why, Michel? Monsieur André will 
never turn you out of your place nov, 
even if he does buy the yard.” 

‘ That’s nothing to do with it,” I said; 
“T have made up my mind to go, and I 
mean to go.” 

For a moment she looked into my face, 
I could see there were tears in her eyes 
‘TIT mean to go,” I went on—it was the 
look in her face that made me say this 
—* because I love you so dearly, Zod.” 

At this she smiled. 

‘‘ That’s a queer reason to give, Michel,” 
she whispered. 

‘It’s a true one, Zod.” 

‘Tf it is true,” she said, more softly still, 
“TI should have thought it was a good 
reason for staying here.” 

‘ Zoé!” I cried in amazement, “you 
don’t want me to stay? You surely don't 
care for me?” 

‘You know best, Michel, of course,’ 
she said, just as she had said it the even- 
ing before, ‘but remember you've never 
asked me.” 


’ 

“Well,” said my uncle, when we told 
him, “the girl’s been brought up to choose 
for herself, and she has gense enough 10 
choose for herself. For my part, I had 
rather she took the other lad; but its 
more her business than mine, so I'll make 
the best of it. Only mind, young map, 20 
more talk of going away, I'm fixed st 
Hastiére, and the girl stays with me.” _ 

That question was soon settled to his 
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satisfaction. My wish to go away had 


vanished ; and when, a few weeks later, 
Taelman really sold his yard, it was Blaise 
Barraud who bought it, and I, his son-in- 
law, became the manager of his new 
speculation. 

But the quarrel between the two Has- 
tidres still survives, and my children have 
nothing to do with the children of André 
Vasseur on the other side of the water. 





A RUN THROUGH CORSICA. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 


AFTER a quiet night in my room at the 
Pieraggi, I was awakened by the fac- 
totum at half-past three in the morning, in 
readiness for the early train to Bastia, and 
in a few minutes the good man led me 
away with a portmantean upon each side 
of him. It was the fairest day Corsica had 
yet shown me, The first flush of the dawn 
light was upon the snow on the noble 
crags above the town, and upon the dark 
velvety pines which clung to the precipices 
above and amid the snow. This soft coral 
hue against the more sombre vapour which 
slowly drifted by, as if dissolving under 
the power of the sun, was divine to see, 
The rivers Restonica and Tavignano tum- 
bled along tumultuously in their common 
bed towards the eastern sea. 

The distance between Corte and Bastia 
is about seventy kilometres, and the 
journey lasted nearly five hours. That is 
not a great pace. But of course we are in 
the mountains for the most part, ascending 
and descending, now between two walls of 
rock many hundred feet almost perpen- 
dicular, and now speeding along the side 
of an amphitheatre, whence we look down 
upon many a mile of ill-cultivated valley 
land, with the river Golo rushing furiously 
in its midst. The weather had at least 
done me service in the matter of the rivers 
and waterfalls. These were all of winter's 
magnitude, and roared famously from far 
and near. 

How thinly peopled and ill-exploited the 
island is, to be sure! If it were a country 
in which the passions were kept under 
better control, there would be twice as 
many acres of grain and twice as many 
vineyards as one sees to-day. Specialists 
say that it would easily support three times 
the population it has. There can be little 
doubt that this is so. ‘‘It is because we 
lack hands”—‘‘manca li bracchi”—said 
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an old Corsican to me as I walked with 
him through one of the wilder parts of the 
country, and commented upon the vast 
areas of nothing but myrtle-scrub and 
brushwood. Perhaps he might have gone 
a little farther, and said also: “It is 
because, too, we have not enough security 
that we shall reap the fruits of our labour.” 
If the bandits were cauterised from the 
land, Corsica might flourish. But France 
must bestir herself with a vengeance if she 
means seriously to eradicate an evil at 
which, for the last twenty years, she has 
winked, or which she has openly confessed 
heraelf powerless to remove. 

There are Frenchmen of light and lead- 
ing, but with a certain obliquity in their 
moral sense, who regard Corsica much as 
we regard the unfortunaté beasts in our 
Zoological Gardens. ‘What! Would you 
have these interesting quadrupeds and 
birds of prey destroyed ?” the enthusiastic 
zoologist might exclaim in wonder to the 
professed humanitarian who pitied them in 
their confinement. ‘ Why, some of them 
are anique! Just think how interesting to 
the fature generations of mankind collec- 
tions such as these cannot but be! When 
Central Africa is settled up, there will be 
= wild beasts left ; spre students of ae 

istory must come to these menageries for 
the good of their minds.” 

So with the cynical publicists of our 
day. ‘' What,” they ask, ‘‘can be more 
interesting than the spectacle presented by 
Corsica when we are about to enter the 
twentieth century of grace? It is a piece 
of medizvalism, perfectly preserved. In 
this little country we see the same animosi- 
ties and combinations of families for pro- 
tective purposes which were ordinary phases 
of life in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies upon the Continent. There is 
the same reckless indifference to blood- 
shed, the same defiance of authority, the 
same love of unregenerate freedom. Why, 
it is simply delightful! Instead of bother- 
ing one’s brains with the ponderous 
chronicles of Froissart and the Italian 
histories, one has only to cross the water 
a few soore miles, and take up one’s abode 
in the heart of Corsica for a few weeks or 
months, All the books in all the universi- 
ties of the world would not enable the 
student to realise the condition of Europe 
as it was five hundred years ago so well as 
a common sojourn of this kind. One may 
thus live in an atmosphere of terrorism, 
murder, lawlessness, and so forth, to one’s 
heart's content, and, after a while, return 
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to Paris or London with more than pro- 
4 fessorial enlightenment.” 

This is good satire in its way. Of 
course, however, the men who pretend to 
view Corsica as if it were really a precious 
picture or statue, cannot be regarded as 
q very exemplary citizens of the world, 
much less as patriots. In the name of 
humanity, let the true spirit of progress 
do its work among this brave misguided 
people. It is bad enough to sit at a bull- 
fight unmoved by the torture of the horses, 
bat it is immeasurably more brutal to 
4 wish to keep Corsica in its present state 
of social, political, and even domestic 
anarchy, in order that students of history 
may get an object leason of a very em- 
phatic and impressive kind. 

A single vendetta tale of modern life 
will suffice to show what Corsica is like 
under the rule of the Republic. I borrow 
- it from the narrative of M. Bourde, who 
{| the other day made an exhaustive enquiry 
into the social state of the island. 

On the first of January, 1885, two 
youths on their way to church made a bet 
of a bottle of wine on the issue of a 
wrestling-match. They at once began the 
duel. One of them fell, and the other 
claimed the wager. It was disputed, and 
‘their altercation attracted several by- 
standers. In the heat of argument and 
passion, Orsini, one of the two, snatched 
a dagger from the belt of a bystander, and 
{ in a moment killed Orlanda, the arbiter of 
the match, because he said the wrestle 
ought to be repeated. Oraini is thereupon 
4 arrested and sent to prison for a fow 


months. 

The father of Orlanda, the victim, does 
not think such a punishment enough atone- 
ment for the loss of his son. He therefore 
vows vengeance upon Nicolai, the man 
whose dagger had killed his son; and 
shortly afterwards he slays him with nine 
stabs of a knife. This pute the families 
of Nicolai and Orlanda upon a first-rate 
footing of enmity, and the campaign of 
vengeance is promptly opened. 

One of the Nicolai wounds a second son 
of Jerome Orlanda, the father of the first 
victim. Then two Orlanda attack three 
Nicolai, and kill one. For this crime the 
second son of Jerome above mentioned is 
arrested and charged. Jerome warns the 
Nicolai not to give evidence against his 
sop, or he will be tenfold in earnest for 
fresh vengeance. But the wife of the dead 
Nicolai is not deterred. She goes to 
Bastia, and with her children in her arms, 
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implores the jury to punish the assassin of 
her husband. ‘ Justice,” she cries ; “ they 
have killed an innocent man.” 

After this bold feat the poor woman 
dares to return to her native village. She 
is intercepted by Jerome Orlanda, and shot 
dead. Her daughter also, who was with 
her, is pursued by Jerome, and the child 
throws herself over a precipice to avoid 
the man. She is fortunately saved by 
some bushes, into which Jerome Orlanda 
fires to make sure a does not hit her), 
after which he goes home contented. Bat 
his threat is deemed so far-reaching that 
the gravedigger dare not dig a grave for 
the poor woman’s body. She has to be 
buried by stealth in the night, and the 
grave is dug by her relatives. 

This fiend, Jerome Orlanda, survived 
in freedom for several months, but was 
eventually found dead, killed either by 


the gendarmes or in o vendetta, it 
does not matter which. And so the feud 
exhausted iteelf. 

Dramas of this kind would not be 


countenanced anywhere else in E 

But in Corsica, where “twelve souls are 
not enough to avenge the deceased's boote,” 
or it may be thought so, they are of 
common occurrence, 

Meanwhile, we have run thro the 
land to Bastia. The Golo, Corsica’s largest 
river, has been with us for many a mile, 
hurrying its green water and foam through 
one rocky gorge after another. The latter 
part of its course is not sensational. It 
broadens and finds its way into the Medi- 
terranean, through a level tract, the mere 
sight of which is enough to give one the 
premonitory symptoms of a fever. 

When we turn from the coast towards 
Bastia, there is the glisten of a large 
aoe to our right, with the white sails of 
fisher-boats upon it, and an infrequent 
palm standing against the bright back- 
ground like a vignette of North Africa 
Beyond is the spectral shape of Elba, from 
Monte Oapanna, the highest point of 
which, Napoleon, no doubt, looked with 
some interest at the snow peaks of his 
birth island. 

As significant as anything in Corsica 
are the sites of her inland towns and 
villages, They stand on hill-tops, which 
are themselves half fortresses, their high 
houses aspiring from these elevated foun- 
dations like objects fantastic and Tarner- 
esque. The inhabitants were of course 
thus well placed for security against pirates 
in the old days. Their little seaport, 
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some miles away, was sure to be an un- 
important village, from which they could 
at short notice convey the valuables and 
residents to the mother settlement in the 
clouds. In later times, when pirates 
were not of much account, there were 
feuds between the citizens of one town 
and the citizens of its neighbour town, 
which made the need of walls and a strong 
position almost as imperative as before. 
The classic tale of the quarrel between the 
town of Borgo and that of Lucciana half a 
cen  3g0 is something to the point. This 
originated in a dead donkey which was 
found barring the way to the Holy Thurs- 
day procession from one of the churches. 
Lucciana said that Borgo had wrought 
this insult. Borgo put the blame upon 
Luociana. And so the corpse of the ass 
was dragged from one town to the other, 
until its decomposition put an end to the 
strife, The men of Lucciana seem to have 
had the beat of the affair, seeing that they 
succeeded in impaling the ass upon the 
steeple of the Borgo church. 

I had no sooner driven to another ‘ Hétel 
de France,” this time in Bastia, than I made 
preparations for getting away again. The 
terrible altitude of the houses of this, the 
earlier, capital of Corsica, outdid that of 
the dwellings of Ajaccio or Corte. It 
serves the town well enough, it may be, in 
the summer heats ; but to the casual visitor 
a walk in Bastia is like a promenade in a 
cistern, He has to take the rest of the 
island on faith. 

So when I had breakfasted, and made 
the somewhat sombre - looking waiter 
smile at my praises of the oo 
of his native island, I went straightway, 
knapeack in hand, to a back street, where 
a bruised old pale-green diligence, much 
ventilated by natural decay, was standing, 
on the point of departure for Morsiglia, 
many miles to the north, on the west 
coast of Cap Corse, This miserable old 
coach was my home from ten o’clock in 
the morning until eight o'clock in the 
evenin 


For a hours, however, the ride 
was one of considerable pleasure. The 
road skirts the shore the whole way. The 
islands of Elba and Capraia lifted them- 
selves from the water in an attractive 
grey haze, and the nearer sea rippled 
brightly where it ebbed lazily against the 
coast rocks. 

We passed several villages, of which 
Brando, Santa Severs, and Mucinaggio, 
are the most important, and it behoved me 
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at each of these places to light a fresh 
cigar and drink another glass of wine or 
indifferent brandy with one or another 
hospitable Corsican into whose society 
kind chance led me, When I ventured 
to remark to one of these friends of a 
moment that I was surprised to find so 
much hospitality in his land, he replied 
quietly, as an effectual rebuff to me, “ We 
are known for it. The Cap Corsicans have 
their vices like other people, but this is 
one of their virtues,” ; 

Anon I had to share my coupé with 
two other travellers, a gentleman and a 
lady. They had been present somewhere 
at an official banquet the previous evening, 
and were now returning to their little 
village adjacent to the place of my destf- 
nation. From them also I learned that the 
Cap is the most affable and thrifty part of 
Corsica, with the best wine. At Mucinaggio, 
a picturesque little port for Rogliano, a group 
of villages in the mountains, I walked up 
and down by the beach with my lady 
companion, who seemed to think that an 
Eoglishman willing to try to talk Italian 
was & phenomenon of some account, She 
told me, with raised eyebrows, of one un- 
fortunate compatriot of mine with whom 
she had conversed—ao she phrased it—for a 
long time without evoking more than a 
monosyllable from him. ‘He was a very 
amiable young man,” she assured me, “ but 
it was like drawing a cork to get a word 
from him.” 

From this little seaport we rose through 
delightful woods of olives and chestnut- 
trees to Rogliano, where we dallied long at 
the post-office door, and made acquaintance 
with a few pretty faces. Asa rule, there 
is not much beauty in Corsica. Occasion- 
ally one sees very young girls with faces 
that detain the attention. But the social 
condition of the island seems to give a 
hardness to the features before their time, 
so that the woman of five-and-twenty has 
the severity of manner of a man of thirty 
or forty, while the man himself looks as if 
he were meditating only how he may 
catch an enemy unawares. There may be 
fancy in this, but such is the impression 
one gots. I was told, however, that Cap 
Corse excels in the beauty of its maidens, 
even as in its wine and thriftiness. My 
lady friend of the coupé was my informant, 
and she herself was no bad illustration of 
her text. 

After ten hours of the cramped, crawl- 
ing diligence, I was glad to be set free in 
Morsiglia in the cool twilight. The usual 
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concourse met the coach, and assailed the 
conductor with a multitude of questions, 
to all of which he gave intelligent reply. 
It was astounding how he could execute 
their very various commissions as he did, 
and also those of the half-dozen other 
villages through which we had passed. 
“Ob, it is nothing !” said my companion, 
when I commented on his ability. ‘The 
one before him could remember as many 
again, and he never made a mistake; 
whereas this one——” The man also 
engaged to get me settled for the night in 
this remote little village, with its group of 
houses all nestling round a couple of old for- 
treases of the time of the Genoese dominion. 

I slept in an isolated house about half a 
mile out of the village. It was the nearest 
approach to a hotel possessed by Morsiglia. 
The building was in charge of a young 
man and a little boy, and I know not 
which was the more surprised at my appa- 
rition. But for the “say” of the thing, 
they would have declined to receive me. 
It was so dark, though, that such a 
breach of hospitality would have left me 
little alternative except to sleep under 
an olive-tree ; for the Morsiglia folk retire 
early. By-and-by, however, we three 
became sufficiently intimate ; and a supper 
of eggs, and bread, and poor wine was 
prepared for me. The lad proved a glutton 
for information, and ingenuously asked me 
many leading questions about my native 
land, One thing he objected to: he would 
not allow that London is the capital of 
the world. 

There is no city anywhere like Paris,” 
heinsisted ; ‘and Parisisthe werld’scapital!” 

He would have hunted up his geography 
manual—compiled in Paris—to convince 
me, had I not stopped him. Still, he was 

‘willing to allow that England had some 
exemplary features. 

‘Ab, the Thames!” he exclaimed, with 
the sigh and gaze of a young religious 
devotee in pursuit of ideal goodness. ‘I 
should like to see that!” 

I stared when they led me upstairs to 
my bed in this poor little house. A trestle 
support, and a straw mattress with a single 
blanket, placed in the corner of the com- 
mon room in the attic, was what I antici- 
pated. Instead of this, ] had an apartment 
with a dressing-table, mirror, pincushion, 
a solid, polished mahogany bedstead and a 
feather bed, with all other necessaries, 
clean as a pink. There is no doubt about 
it: the Cap Corsicans have their virtues. 
I was assured of it in the morning, when, 
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after breakfast, I was charged but two 
shillings for my accommodation ; and the 
good man of the house offered to walk 
with me ten miles across the mountains, 
as guide, companion, and friend, and 
without money consideration. 

This was a memorable walk, for the day 
was exquisite, and the balm of the Cap 
Corse herbs was in our nostrils all the 
way. We climbed to the top of the ridge 
that runs all through the peninsula like a 
backbone, and then I descended to Santa 
Severa, where by-and-by I caught a retarn 
diligence, and so, amid much duat and under 
a burning sun, found my way again to 
Bastia. 

Here I was welcomed by the sombre- 
browed waiter of the ‘* Hétel de France,” 
who doubted not that I would stay in the 
house several days. But he knew nothing 
of the erratic humours and restlessness of 
the average Briton on his travels. I had 
heard of a steamer to leave in the night 
for Livorno, and had taken my ticket for 
a passage by her. 

Several long hours had in the meantime 
to be occupied in one way or another. As 
it was Ascension Day, I first of all went to 
a mass in the cathedral, which is much 
more pretentious than the cathedral at 
Ajaccio. The ladies were smitten abomi- 
nably by the mania for gigantic hate and 
bonnets, and so the congregation was less 
interesting than it ought to have been. 
Bat the choir and the organ did their 
work well, and the echoes were stirring. 

Outside there was other entertainment 
The storm which had harried the “De 
siderade” into Ajaccio had wrecked a 
schooner against the pier of Bastia, and 
she had gone to pieces, The “ pieces” 
still lay in mournful disorder, half in the 
water, and half out. I had read in the 
newspaper an editorial in which the little 
boys of Bastia were strenuously implored, 
for the shipowner’s sake, to abstain from 
pilfering among this attractive medley of 
caske, and cordage, and bottles, and trusses 
of soaked hay. All the same, the little boys of 
Bastia were as busy as ants about tho wreck, 
with their trousers tucked up to the loins. 

There is a statue of Napoleon in an open 
space here as in Ajaccio; and hero, as in 
Ajaccio, the ex-Emperor gazes pensively 
out to ses. He is looking at Elba, perhaps 
wondering whether it had not been better 
for him to have resigned himself to the 
worship of the few thousand inhabitants 
of that fair little island. The sculptor has 
put the globe at his feet—a compliment I 
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hope he appreciates if he still has cog. 
nisance of human things. 

I spent the last hour before sunset on 
the end of Bastia’s te listening to the 
hubbub of Bastia’s children as they dab- 
bled in the water, and watching the 
shadows and lights upon the hinder hills, 
the lagoon to the south, and a shoulder of 
snow mountain which stood upraised from 
the middle of the island. There was some- 
thing sweetly fascinating about this, my 
last picture in Corsica. The swallows sped 
fast to and fro across the inner bay, with 
its shapes of archaic, broad-aterned boats 
jast rising and falling at ite sider. I could 
see the fish in silvery shoals, hovering at 
the mouth of the harbour. Now and again 
one would venture in, and anon hasten 
back to his fellows; then they entered in 
a troop, and no doubt dined on garbage to 
their contentment. 

All this time the islands of Elba and 
Capraia were momentarily getting clearer 
to the view. When the last crimson flush 
was on the shoulder of snow above men- 
tioned, they were as solid as if they had 
been but a stone’s-cast away. Then the 
shadows of night came slowly over the 
town, and the bells of the cathedral church 
clashed a peal. 


A VIRTUE IN ECLIPSE 


It has often been urged by paradoxical 
thinkers, and by the sceptics of common 
life, that the fine old crusted wisdom 
which is dealt out to us in the popular 
proverb is by no means of uniform quality ; 
that some of it is exceedingly faulty, and, 
indeed, very little better than folly itself. 
The virtue of thrift is not held up to praise 
in any monumental utterance of copybook 
morality, but there are several current 
wise saws of aa ee roe in- 
directly say a word for it: those 
which tell of early birds which get the 

worms, and of many mickles which make 
the muckle, and of the wisdom of storing 
provision for thé rainy day. As a virtue, 
thrift is worthy of all that has been said of 
at, and even more. It marke one of those 
rare instances where the proverb has fallen 
short and has not said enough in praise of 
ite subject. Perhaps it may be for the 
lack of this proverbial advertisement that 
thrift is certainly not a popular quality ; 
or, on the other hand, it may be on 
account of some want of inherent charm 
that the framers of proverbs and maxims 
Bhaave given it the cold shoulder. 
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ln spite of the encouragement which has 
lately been given to a scheme of national 
assurance for old age, it is to be feared 
that thrift is none the more popular with 
us as a nation, or nearer to that high 
status among the virtues which it enjoys in 
other lands, and in the estimation of the 
social reformer everywhere. ‘Times are 
greatly changed since Mechanics’ Institutes 
were first set going for the regeneration of 
the worker. Thrift then was the text—the 
“firstly,” and ‘esecondly,” and “in con- 
clasion "—of every discourse to which the 
intelligent operatives were treated on gala 
occasions, when the magic lantern, and the 
astronomical machinery, and the air-pump 
had exhausted their powers of attraction. 
It may be that, on account of these asso- 
ciations, the hearers did not then take to 
it ; but the mechanic of to-day has other 
reasons for his distaste. He has discovered 
that these institutes were designed by 
certain trading economists, whose school 
he certainly favours less now than formerly, 
as places of discipline where the contem- 
porary workers —his father and grand- 
father—might be indoctrinated with the 
saving grace of the gospel of cheapness. 
It was promised to them that their wages 
should be ‘‘good” and “ faic”; bat good- 
ness and fairness were never properly de- 
fined. They were informed that the trade 
of the country would be ruined, and they 
themselves along with it, should they ask for 
more ; and, lastly, they were adjured by the 
shade of Adam Smith to bs thrifty, so that 
they might never be brought to eat the de- 
grading bread of charity, or become an incon- 
venient burden upon the rates. Our worker 
of to-day fancies that he espies the cloven 
foot in this teaching, and bids the apostles of 
thrift to take their wares to another market. 

How rapidly all these beliefs and teach- 
ings of a few decades ago are being 
swept down into the dim abyss of for- 
gotten things! Already many of them are 
ancient history. The bears in the Regent's 
Park go on eating the same sort of bun 
that they have swallowed since the Zoo- 
logical Gardens were first opened; but 
Demos is more critical as to his intellectual 
nutriment than these are as to their buns. 
Thrift held at the end of a stick will no 
longer attract him; and he has given 
notice that he would like to hear some- 
thing of a doctrine which calls for less 
self-sacrifice on his part. This distaste 
may mainly arise on account of the boring 
he has undergone at the hands of his 
instractors ; bat more probably, it comes 
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from the secret preference of all classes of 
Englishmen for the spendthrift over the 
save-all, A more popular character than 
Charles Surface never trod the boards ; 
and the fact that there would be no room 
for men like him in the new social 
state, constructed after the model of the 
Fabian Society, is the surest guarantee that 
such a state will never come into existence. 
Englishmen would never take kindly to a 
world in which there would be no borrow- 
ing nor lending, where men would be all 
Francis Goodchilds, with no Tom Idles. 

Thrift, in short, has not within it the 
makings of a popular virtue; and it may 
be doubted whether it would have fared 
any better had it been made the subject of 
ever 80 many proverbial sayings. It is not 
the informing spirit of. any one of our 
leading institations. Governmental de- 
partments know nothing of it; and no one 
has ever accused our ancient seats of 
learning of ‘cultivating literature on a 
few oats.” Very advanced politicians, 
even, who may happen also to be on the 
livery of a City company, have been known 
to speak tenderly of the Ancient Corpora- 
tion of London—a thriftless body, if ever 
there was one. Again, it has been taught 
too exclusively by precept ; there has been 
too little of attractive example; and, in 
truth, examples of this sort are not very 
easy to find. The man who is always 
mindful of that rainy day, who is always 
hesitating whether or not he shall spend 
sixpence, is not, as a rule, the pleasantest 
of companions, though we may admit that 
his scheme of life has its merits, We 
respect Francis Goodchild, but we are not 
quite sure that we like him. We certainly 
haven’t a particle of respect for Tom Idle, 
but we are a bit sorry for him, and now 
and then make excuses for his peccadillos, 
and speculate whether he may not, after 
all, be merely a martyr to Atavism, or to 
some untoward surroundings. 

It is certain that mere thrift may fail to 
win for those who practise it the rewards 
which too often crown the exhibition of 
qualities immeasurably inferior to it, quali- 
ties opposed to it in every possible way. 
Men who have been thrifty alt their lives, 
are sometimes left bare by a sudden 
stroke of adverse fortune; and many of 
these often get scant help, or pity either, 
from those who might very well play the 
good Samaritan to them, for the simple 
reason that they have given too much time 
to money-grubbing, and too little to the 
cultivation of those arts, proficiency in 
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which often makes the life of an impecu- 
nious man anything but an unhappy one. 
It is a great thing to learn the trick of 
always falling upon one’s feet, of knowing 
where to look for open purses into which to 
dip when the hour for drawing cheques is 
past. No better example of this class 
could be produced than Mr. Algernon 
Lomax, a gentleman whose acquaintance [ 
made in the course of some speculative 
investment business in the City some ten 
years ago. Lomax then had a house in 
Queen’s Gate, and a fine place on the 
river, and horses, and carriages, and ser- 
vants in due proportion. Though as an 
entertainer he had little in the way of 
manners to boast of, his wines and i 
were choice enough to atone for this de- 
ficiency, and his whole household was well 
done in every detail, so well that people, 
who were described as “smart” in the 
society papers, went in crowds whenever 
they were bidden, either to Queen’s Gate 
or to the ‘‘Alders.” Indeed, as far as I 
can judge, I never saw anybody who was 
not ‘‘smart” amongst Lomax’s 
except myself and Mr. and Mrs. Schultz. 
Schultz was an Anglo-German of the 
commercial traveller type, but his wife 
was emphatically English, and speaking 
the English of—let us say—Marylebone. 
He had retired from business, in what line 
he had operated it was never disclosed, with 
a comfortable fortune, and Mra. Schultz 
also had a nice little income of her own. 
There was also a little reservation as to 
her antecedents, Some people affirmed 
they had seen her, sometime in the sixties, 
on the stage, not in an acting part; and 
others hinted of music-halls; but they did 
not care to make themselves nasty on the 
business, as she was sach a good, kind 
soul, and never gave herself airs of any 
sort. Of all the people who tasted Mr. 
Lomax’s splendid hospitality none enjoyed 
it half as much as this worthy couple, and 
yet the host certainly did not put himself 
out to entertain them. He made them 
cage a left them et a a ee 
selves, an ey were perfectly happ 
the consciousness that they were breathing 
the same air and sitting at the same table 
with the Hon. Miss Merridew and Captain 
Stallybrass, though these illustrious orna- 
ments of society never gave sign of recog- 
nising their existence. Once, however, in 
the smoking-room, the Captain elaborated, 
to two or three choice spirits, the witticism 
that Schaltz must be the broker who had 
furnished the place for Lomax at a low 
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rate on condition that he should have a 
month’s run of the house during the 
summer. Mrs, Lomax, who was supposed 
| to have made somewhat of a mésalliance 
in her marriage, always treated them with 
haughty contempt; but Lomax would 
always smooth matters down whenever his 
lady had been unduly aggressive. He had 
a game of his own to play, and very 
cleverly he played it. Year after year 
Mr. and Mrs. Schultz repaired to the 
“Alders” for the regulation four weeks, 
and enjoyed themselves thoroughly in 
their own humble way, till at last the bolt 
fell, and struck both the roofs of Queen's 
Gate and the “ Alders,” and put a sudden 
end to the splendid hospitalities of Mr. 
Algernon Lomax. . 

For the career of this worthy was short 
and dazzling. After Jiving well beyond 
his income—and that a most precarious 
one — for six years, and indulging in 
“ flutters” on all the big races, and finally 
owning a horse or two himself, the inevit- 
able crash came. Very few of the people, 
who knew him either in the City or in 
private life, were surprised or sorry. Mrs. 
Lomax had good settlements, not all ante- 
nuptial it was whispered, so .there was no 
danger of the workhouse; but Lomax 
would, assuredly, have had to go there, 
had he been forced to depend entirely on 
the good offices of his “smart” acquaint- 
ance. He knew his world too well to 
waste his breath in asking help from any 
of them. He had given them entertain- 
ment in exchange for their company and 
countenance. They had carried out their 
part of the bargain, and he would have no 
cause of complaint if Captain Stallybrass 
should let him starve for want of twopence 
to buy a loaf; but all his guests were not 
of the Captain’s sort. According to his 
reckoning, the accounts of some of them 
showed a balance in his favour. Schultz 
was the chief of them, and Lomax decided 
that the time had now come when he 
must ask Schultz to poy up. 

Lomax was a student of character, and 
he was likewise a high proficient in the 
art of falling easily. He had not selected 


Mr. and Mra. Schultz to sit at his table, | bo 


year after year, for nothing. He recog- 
nised them—Mrs, Schultz especially—as 
belonging to that particular class which 
must have been specially designed to sup- 
plement the needs of persons like himself ; 
and his estimate proved correct. They 
had been dazzled by his splendour, and 
flattered by his patronage, during the 
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brief day of prosperity, and were awe- 
stricken by the magnitude of the catas- 
trophe when it came. They ran to him, 
tremblingly eager with their proffers of 
help, so that Lomax afterwards, like Lord 
Clive when the wealth of the Indies lay 
uncounted around him, was astonished at 
his moderation. As it was, the whole 
Lomax family took refuge at the Villa 
Schultz, and remained there for six months 
at free quarters, Mrs, Lomax was suffer- 
ing with nervous prostration, and required | 
so much attention, that extra service had 
to be engaged for her especially, and a 
smart landau was hired for er use, 
Lomax found life almost insupportable 
without a certain brand of Dry Cham- 
agne—rather a costly one—and Schultz 
at once laid in a supply of it. He like- 
wise made several pecuniary advances 
on the personal security of his guest. 
Then, when at last Lomax found a place 
in the country which would suit him, 
within reach of a little quiet hunting, 
where he might lie by till the time 
should be ripe for a fresh flight, the two 
girls, who had latterly been taught to call 
Schultz uncle, were left behind on a visit 
which has not yet come to an end. The 
nerves of Mrs. Lomax being still in a 
shattered condition, Mrs. Schultz has seen 
to the dear girls’ new dresses, and other 
matters of the sort. Furthermore, it has 
been arranged that Frank, the only son 
and the family hope of the house of Lomax, } 
shall spend all his holidays at the Villa 
Schultz. He is an idle, mischicvous brat, 
with vicious inclinations, uncouth and | 
odious as the children of parents of the 
Lomax type must be; but he has com- 
pletely won Mrs. Schultz's heart, and made 
her his devoted slave. Whanever he goes 
back to school, which is generally ten days 
after term begins, he has twice as much 
pocket-money as any other boy; and it is 
suspected that once Mrs, Schultz added to 
her other gifts a meerschaum pipe, upon 
which she knew her dear boy’s heart was 
set, and a pound of bird’s-eye for consump- 
tion therein. She thinks that there never 
was such a fine, open-handed, high-spirited 
y, and is even anxious to adopt him 
formally ; but she has not yet ventured to 
suggest to his parents to part with thoir 
treasure, | 
Now Schultz has a brother living at 
Homerton, a worthy, industrious fellow, 
who is still slaving at a small salary in the 
same business which gave his brother his 
comfortable retiring competence. He 
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manages to liye decently, and even to put |. nm ypars 
ood | had been added to her life. For, with that 


by a little. The brothers are on g 
terms, and greet oné another cordially 
when they meet, which is, on an average, 
about twice a year; but I am informed 
that Schultz never gives to: his brother, or 
to any of his numerous nephews and nieces, 
@ penny-piece, nor do any of them ever sit at 
his board or enjoy his bounty in any way. 

The young people at Homerton, I hear, 
are admirably brought up, in spite of the 
narrowness of the household ; and I cannot 
help thinking that if their aunt and uncle, 
being childless, really wanted youthful 
society, they would have done far better 
to have adopted one or more of these than 
to have burdened themselves with the 
booby whose future they have virtually 
made themselves responsible for. And 
then a five-pound note, deducted from the 
heavy Lomax advances, might have been 
sent to Homerton at Christmas, where it 
would have been very welcome. 

Schultz is naturally an upright, kind- 
hearted map, and he would certainly resent 
it keenly if any one were to tell him that 
he was acting unjustly in postponing his 
brother’s interests so completely in favour 
of those of the Lomax family. He is, no 
doubt, a firm adherent of the view that 
every man has the right to do what he 
likes with his own, and it may be that he 
is merely asserting this view in the line 
he takes ; but the more probable explana- 
tion of his conduct is that Lomax, though 
thriftless, has the art to fascinate and in- 
terest him, and to compel him to open his 
purse; while his brother, though thrifty to 
the backbone, is thrifty and nothing else, 
and therefore incapable of enlisting sym- 
pathy or assistance. It would assuredly 
have been more profitable to Schultz junior 
if he had cultivated some of the arts of 
Lomax, even though he might have been 
forced, on this account, to sacrifice some 
few pounds of his laborious savings. 


CATHERINE MAIDMENT'S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
Bry MARGARET MOULE, 
—iaaa 
CHAPTER VIII. 


A FORTNIGHT had gone by since the 
terrible night which Catherine, after her 
brother's outbreak, had spent lying dressed 
on her bed. 


In that fortnight it was as if ten 


outbreak, the last remnant of self-restraint 
that Frank Maidment possessed had ap- 
parently left him ; and he seemed to give 
himself up, utterly and helplessly, to the 
power of his own uncontrolled will, and, 
day by day, to lose more of every quality 
that had gone to making up his real, better 
self. He kept himeelf perfectly sober 
during the day. It would have been im- 
possible ¢o find out—from his demeanour, 
when he was out of doors, getting through 
a semblance of his daily work, or rather, 
such of it as he could not leave for 
Catherine to do—the shame and self-indul- 
gence of his secret life. He was quiet, 
self-possessed, and silent, His face during 
these days was white and haggard, his 
eyes were dim and heavy, with dark lines 
beneath. Bat the Moreford people, and 
Mr. Stewart-Carr, who, more than once, on 
meeting Frank Maidment, stopped him and 
rallied ‘him on his looks, accepted unques- 
tioningly his own explanation ; he felt the 
heat, he said. 

Bat, in the evenings, when he was in 
his own house, and the chances of inter- 
course with the outside world were very 
few and slight, he seemed to throw away 
his quiet demeanour, his silence, and his 
every remnant of better feeling together. 

He never again became quite so up 
Troarious ; it affected him differently. It 
seemed to confirm him in a certain heavy 
hopelessness that hung about him, and it 
was almost as if he drank from a positive 
desire to stupefy himeelf. 

Catherine struggled to lift the weight 
from him; all in vain. Night after night 
she tried with untiring patience to rouse 
him, to keep temptation out of his reach, 
and to distract his mind. All these efforts 
were utterly in vain. He would not be 
roused ; he only shrank away farther into 
his morose, evidently wretched self, and 
sank into a sort of defiant sullenness te- 
wards her. And though she watched him 
intently and kept what guard she could 
on him through every one of her waking 
hours, there were no means by which she 
could keep temptation utterly out of his 
reach, since she could give no orders out- 
side the house for his protection sgainst 
himself—to do so would have been to 
proclaim the secret she kept so jealously. 
Her attempts to distract his mind were 
quite as hopeless. 

Frank loved music, and in other days he 
had been very fond of listening to Cathe- 
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rine’s songs and proud of her sweet voice. 
Bat now, when she sang to him, before the 

was half-way through, she would sud- 
denly become aware that he had left the 
room; and she would have to go after 
him, find him, and begin her weary coaxin 
and persuading all over again. She played 


_ eribbage with him, and taught herself chess 
with infinite ‘pains because he had once 
said that he liked it. -But he would only 
go through about half the game, then he 
would throw the pieces aside, and if Cathe- 
rine left him for an instant, the evening 
would end as the evening before it, and 


the one before that, had ended. 


Ever since the terrible evening which had 


been the beginning of this long fortnight, 


the incoherent words that her brother had 
spoken about Grace Arbuthnot had been in 
Catherine’s mind. She thought of them 


over and over again. Could it be possible, 


she wondered, that any hopeless fancy for 
Miss Arbuthnot had taken possession of 
This thought once raised in her 


him ¢ 
mind, various details came to confirm it. 


She remembered several occasions since 
Miss Arbuthnot’s fall on which he had 


spoken of her, ircidentally, apparently, 


and had seemed to notice her comings and 


goings. He had told her also of the walk 


he had had with Grace Arbuthnot to the 
Castle after he had helped her out of her 


difficulties in her search for water-lilies ; 


and though Catherine had thought little 
of it at the time, his short, curt manner 


in the telling recurred significantly to her 
now. She learned by accident that the 
report of Grace Arbuthnot’s engagement to 
Mr. Stewart-Carr had come to her brother's 
knowledge on that same day on which she 
herself had heard it, And that was the 
day the evening of which had seen his 
terrible outbreak. 

Frank had been worse, she told herself, 
sadly, ever since Mr. Stewart-Carr’s return. 
Since he had known Miss Arbuthnot he 
had been worse still, and this last fortnight 
had been the worst of all, He had sank 
lower, it seemed to poor Catherine, than 
she had known that it was possible for him 


1 to sink. Nothing—no prayers, no longings, 
#00 entreaties of hers—could touch him 


now. 
One long hour after another of the dreary 
days went by ; and gradually one growing 


] conviction shaped itself in her mind—the 


conviction that she and her brother must 


leave Moreford. 
1 If it were really true that the thought of 


| Miss Arbuthnot had helped to bring him 
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so low, Catherine knew that days must 
come which would bring him lower yet. 
Miss Arbuthnot would one day be eatab- 
lished at the Castle as its mistress, and it 
would be impossible, she told herself, for 


g | Frank to remain in Moreford then. In the 


excitement and emotion of such a position 
he would certainly get utterly beyond his 
own or her control, and Mr. Stewart-Carr 
would find it all out; and Catherine was 
resolved, with all the force of her strong, 
resolute wil), that that last should never 
happen. Mr. Stewart-Oarr should never 
know. She never questioned herself as to 
her reasons for this determination ; all the 
thoughts that had been with her as she 
walked from Mrs. Wilson’s cottage, after 
hearing there of Mr. Stewart-Carr’s reported 
engagement to Grace Arbuthnot, had been 
barnt out of her by what had met her on her 
arrival at home. She did not even realise 
how strong an incentive was this resolution 
to her in the fight which her daily life had 
become. 

It seemed to her that she was always 
meeting Mr. Stewart-Carr now; that he 
was beginning to be far too well aware of 
the work she did on the estate. If there 
were a piece of business to be done, pecu- 
liarly ill-suited to a woman, she was certain 
to meet him while she was about it. Much 
of the work that had become, from habit, 
a simple matter of course to her before he 
came, seemed to her now, in her conscious- 
ness of what he would think, if he could 
know who attended to it, unwomanly and 
difficult. She was haunted always by the 
fear that he should find out all she did, and 
why. But day by day she began to feel it 
more and more difficult to guard against 
this at all points. She felt her strength 
getting less, her power to keep her secret 
weaker. She worked early and late at all 
of her brother’s work which he could not, or 
did not choose to do, she wore a cheerful 
face before the world, she kept everything 
going jast as usual; but, behind it all, a 
terrible worn-out feeling was creeping over 
her—she knew that she could not hold out 
much longer. 

She was thinking it all over one after- 
noon—she rarely thought of anything else 
when she was alone—as she walked slowly 
home from a long errand in the hot, scorch- 
ing sun, She had jast come to the con- 
clusion that she must not rely upon her 
own fortitude any longer, and that the 
only thing to be done was to take her 
brother away from Moreford at once, and 
see if any hope was to be found in making 


a 
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a fresh start in a fresh place, Her heavy 


heart grew a little lighter in the relief of | bh 


coming to any decision, and she walked 
with a less weary step as she tried to ar- 
range how best to put this decision to her 
| brother, and get him to acquiesce in it. 

She was still a long way from the White 
House, and she left the road for a path on 
the grass by its side, under some elms, 
which, though the very trees were dusty 
and their leaves were drooping in the 
great heat, seemed more inviting than the 
white, glaring road. She had walked 
slong in the shade for about five minutes, 
when she was startled by the quick, dull 
sound of a horse's hoofs on the grass. She 
turned round mechanically, saw that a 
man, riding a chestnut horse, was behind 
her, and prepared, equally mechanically, 
to move out of his way. But, before she 
could do so, the sound ceased. The rider 
had dismounted, and, twisting his horae’s 
bridle over his arm, had taken a few quick 
strides that brought him up to her side. 

“‘ Miss Maidment !” he said. 

Catherine turned very suddenly at the 
sound of the voice, and found herself con- 
fronted by Mr. Stewart-Carr. 

‘Did I startle you?” he said, anxiously. 

‘No, oh no!” she said, collecting her 
senses and recovering herself on the in- 
stant. ‘I heard your horse. But when 
I looked round I did not see that it was 

OU 39 

we I hope you are not displeased to find 
it is?” he said, gravely; and in spite of 
his grave manner, something in his tone 
sent an odd little thrill through Catherine, 
and, though it did not revive, stirred 
faintly those thoughts that had been, ap- 
parently, burnt out of her life. 

“Why should I be displeased?” she 
said, simply. “I am very glad to havea 
break in this long road. It is a longer 
road than I thought it was!” she added, 
with a slight smile. 

‘You have walked far?” he said, in- 
terrogatively. 

She hesitated. She knew he meant to 
ask whether she had been at work. That 
feeling of dread, lest he should find out all 
the significance of her work, swept over 
her in a great wave, and for the moment 
she felt as if she could not answer him. 
The errand she had done was perfectly 
simple, and in its nature quite within a 
woman’s power. But something, perhaps 
the slight thrill his first words caused 
her, had disturbed her hold on herself; 
and it was with a curious consciousness in 
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[Conducted by 
her tone, that she said, without looking at 
Im e 


“Yes. I have been to Fisher's.” 

About the new fences?” 

‘Yes. He has delayed so very long in 
beginning them, that my brother thought 
something ought to be done, So I roused 
him a little, I hope. Fisher takes an im- 
mense amount of rousing, as you know.” 
And she gave a little laugh that was a 
trifle unreal, as she spoke. ‘‘ Bat he will 
really begin work on Monday.” 

‘Has Mr, Maidment seen him abont it, 
before $” 

“T have,” she said, slowly, 

Mr, Stewart-Carr did not answer at 
once. He played with his horse’s bridle, 
twisting it into awkward knots, as he 
walked by Catherine's side. Then he 
said, abruptly : 

‘Misa Maidment, pardon me, I ought 
not to say what I am going to, perhaps 
You may possibly think it moat uncalled 
for, on my part; but I have wished to say 
it to you for some days, many days, in 
fact. Do you not think you give yourself 
ceca enters sree a ve me 
or spea so plainly—spoil your 
by doing so much of his work for him? ? 

Catherine started. Her hand clasped 
tighter round the handle of the sunshade 
she was holding. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me,” he went on, 
very eagerly ; ‘don’t think for a moment 
that I underrate your powers, or that I 
fail to appreciate the perfect order in 
which everything is and has been kept. 
I know how excellent the help you give 
him is. Bat,” he said, with a smile, “I 
have the greatest possible respect for Mr. 
Maidment’s powers also. And it seoms to 
me a pity that they should be, so to speak, 
enervated by too much help.” 

Bat no answering smile came from 
Catherine. She grew icy cold, and the 
hand that held her sunshade clung to it 
with a grasp of iron. 

“Tf——,” he began, in a thoughtfal 
tone, “if your brother thinks that the 
work of the estate is really too much for 
one man, he has only to tell me and I 
would most gladly get proper assistance 
for him, Surely he knows that I would. 
What I so greatly dislike is the thought 
that the work falls on your shoulders—eo 
unnecessarily.” 

There was a longer pause, and Catherine 
made herself look up, made herself speak. 

“The necessity is greater than you 
think,” she said. ‘' I—my brother is very 
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far from strong, and he feels the work 
really more than he can get through with- 
out my help.” 

Then let me get a competent assistant 
at once,” Mr. Stewart-Oarr said, quickly. 

“T am afraid that would be of no avail,” 
Catherine said, quietly, She wondered 

y as she spoke what had ha 
pened to her voice; it sounded so cold 
and so far-away. ‘I fear—indeed I am 
sure—that it will be necessary for my 
brother to resign his post here; he finds 
himself unequal to it. I have had no final 
consultation with him as yet ; but he will, 
I believe, write to you on the subject 
without delay.” 

Resign his post!” exclaimed Mr. 
Stewart-Carr in undisguised amazement. 
'' Miss Maidment, I do trust your brother 
does not seriously contemplate such a 
step; I cannot tell you how I value his 
services, nor how distressed I should be to 
lose him.” 

He stopped short, and a perplexed frown 
came on his brow ; he turned quite round 
to face Catherine, and stood still. He 
looked straight towards her but he could 
not see her face. She held her sunshade 
so that it was hidden from his eyes, 
‘‘ Miss Maidment,” he said, very earnestly, 
“vou eannot—it is not possible that I— 
that you have misunderstood me in any 
way—that this is a sudden determination 
taken by you because of anything I may 
have said, or failed to say. I express 
myself horribly awkwardly, always,” he 
added humbly, almost deprecatingly. 

Catherine raised her sunshade and he 
could see her face. It was white, and it 
looked thinner, somehow, than usual. 

*‘ No, indeed,” she said, in a tone quite 
as eager as his own; “no, indeed, you 
must not think that. It is no sudden 
resolve. I—my brother has been really 
unequal to his work for some time; and 
there is no course open to him but to give 
it up, I assure you.” 

Catherine walked on more quickly as she 
spoke, and he, perforce, followed her ex- 
ample. 

**T am deeply concerned to hear it,” he 
said,” and then he paused for a moment, 
thoughtfully. “ Have you thought of try- 
ing a change, a rest for him, Miss Maid- 
ment?” he went on. “It sometimes 
works wonders, I could quite easily get 
some one to see after the work for a time 
—TIll do so to-morrow, if you will! let 
me,” 

“You are very good,” Catherine an- 
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swered, with a little, almost imperceptible 
quiver in her voice, “very good; but, 
indeed, we cannot make any temporary 
arrangement. Don’t think me ungrateful 
for your kind consideration—I am _ not, 
indeed. But it will be best for him to 

give it up.” 

Catherine was beginning to get terribly 
afraid of her voice; the long, hot walk, 
the strain of her whole position, and another 
thing that she did not realise, the still 
abiding presence of those thoughts which 
had seemed burnt out of ‘her life, told 
upon her endurance. They had left the 

gh road and entered a lane, and she 
rapidly made up her mind to end the 
interview by g a short cut from 
there across the fields, which Mr. Stewart- 
Carr would be unable to follow on horse- 
back. “This is my nearest way,” she 
said, standing still again at the gate which 
would lead her into the firat field. “ My 
brother—Frank will write or speak to 
you himself. Good-bye,” and she held 
out her hand. , 

Mr. Stewart-Carr took it; he held it } 
for a moment or two firmly, looking into 
her face, which she could not well conceal 
from him now. 

‘“* Good-bye,” he said, slowly. “I do trust 
your brother will reconsider his decision.” 

Then he loosed her hand, and Catherine [ 
passed through the small gate, and was 
ee hidden from his sight by the 

ge. 

Left alone, Mr. Stewart-Carr did not 
remount his horse, He threw the bridle 
over the gatepost and stood leaning against 
a large tree that grew beside it, his arms 
folded, and his head bent. The lane was 
a very lonely one, and there was no great 
likelihood of the approach of any passer- 
by. Bat any one who had chanced to 
arrive would have been surprised at the 
expression on Mr. Stewart-Carr’s face as 
he stood there alone. He looked very 
anxious, and deeply agitated. All the 
lines of his pleasant face were broken up 
by strong, unwonted emotion. He was 
thinking, and thinking very intently, 

The village report of his engagement to 
Grace Arbuthnot was, like most reports | 
of the kind, so premature as to be abso- 
lately untrue. It was nearly a month 
since his first attempt to propose to her, 
during their interview about the fishing- 
rods, in his room; and though all the 
other guests except Captain Oarnforth, 
who stayed on on one pretext or another, 
had left, Mra. Arbuthnot’s slight accident 
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and consequent indisposition had kept 
her and her daughter still at the Castle. 
During this month, it is hardly necessary 
to say, many other opportunities of pro- 
posing to her had come in his way; but 

e had let them all go by, without at- 
tempting to use them, or attempting to 
alter much further the atill extremely 
simple and friendly relations subsisting be- 
tween Grace and himself. He could not 
tell why he had done this. He, indeed, 
had never asked himself. He had just 
gone on, from day to day, thinking every 
night, indefinitely, that he would propose 
next day, and thinking every morning 
that he would still wait. But not until 
this very afternoon, half an hour before, 
had the true reason of his apparent pro- 
crastination and delay taken dofinite shape 
in his mind. Now, however, he under- 
stood it perfectly well; saw it before him 
in the clearest possible light. And he 
only wondered, helplessly and _half-con- 


temptuously, why he had not realised it | lif 


long before. He had known, for the first 
time, when she spoke to him of leaving 
_Moreford, that he could not propose to 
another woman because he was in love 
with Catherine Maidment. 

Little by little, as he stood there, think- 
ing, it all grew clear before him. He 
knew how Catherine’s quiet, gracious, 
womanly manner had impressed itself 
upon him at their first meeting. He re- 
membered how he had left the White 
House that day with a strong feeling of 
attraction towards her in his mind; he 
remembered their interview in the library, 
he remembered the hot afternoon under 
the mulberry-tree, and he understood all 
at once, now, how it was that that after- 
noon had stood out so persistently in his 
memory through the month that had 
elapsed since then. He remembered all 
their many chance meetings. As if he 
were- unconsciously obliged to recount 
them every one, one after another they 
recurred to his mind with vivid clear- 
ness. He knew now, that, aa after every 
one he seemed to know her a little better, 
and the thought of her seemed more and 
more a part of his daily life, he had been 
growing all the time not only to like her, 
but to love her. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr’s love was character- 
istic. It had never been waked to life 
before by any woman. But it was there, 
below his controlled, ordinary self, deep 
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and strong; a force the strength of which 
he himself neither gauged nor realised as 
yet, 

Each moment, however, as he thought 
of her, there in the lonely lane, his love 
for Catherine Maidment rose higher and 
higher above that ordinary self, till he 
felt as if, then and there, in that hour, 
his whole life were being changed by it 
Every line of her face, every tone of her 
voice, every gesture of hers, came before 
him with scrupulous exactness ; and every 
detail seemed more perfect than the one 
before. So vivid was the picture his 
newly-arisen love created for him, of the 
woman who inspired it, that he sudd 
let fall his arms, turned to the gate 
looked over it, feeling as if she must be 
actually there. 

But Catherine was entering the White 
House at the moment, with a very heavy, 
aching heart, little dreaming of the part 
she was playing in Mr. Stewart Carr’ 


@. 

With his sudden movement towards the 
gate, the current of his thoughts seemed 
to receive a check—something cut across 
them and stemmed the tide that wu 
rising so fast and so forcibly within him 
He remembered Grace Arbuthnot, Before 
this hour, in which he had learned, as he 
told himself, what love was, he had be 
lievéd that he could be very happy with 
her. He had intended, fally intended, to 
ask her to be his wife. He had asked her 
and her mother to bis house with that end 
before him. He had so treated her as to 
give rise to reporte—he knew of their ex- 
istence well enough—that she was already 
engaged to him. 

The thought came to him like icy cold 
water on a burning flame. Was he i 
honour bound to put away for ever the 
love he had only just realised? Was be, 
or was he not, bound to Grace Arbuthnot! 

As he realised the whole position, he 
laid his arms along the top of the high 
gate and let his head fall on them, withs 
aigh that was very nearly a groan. 

When he lifted it, half an hour Ister, 
there was no change in the heavy troable 
and perplexity of his face, and the queation 
was still as utterly undecided in his mind 
as when he first began to think #& out. 
He looked at his watch hurriedly, and 
finding it was seven o'clock, mounted bis 
horse and rode rapidly away in the direc- 
tion of the Castle. 
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A NEW RELATION. 


Nan had been driven to Coleham in the 
wagonette by the coachman, who atill 
stayed on at the Warren till his month's 
notice should have expired. When Mies 
Evans walked out of the office she stepped 
into the carriage and said, quickly, ‘‘Home,” 
without looking at or thanking Mr. Black- 
ston, who most politely shut the carriage 
door and made her a bow quite as low and 
deferential, be it said to honour, as he 
could have given Mra. Gordon had she 
been in Nan’s place. 

‘*Home!” Yes, it was home to Nan, 
too, for there she had passed the last fifteen 
years of her life. There, too, she had 
developed a mother’s heart. She knew 
well enough that no one would ever claim 
her—plain, stern Anne Evans—for a wife. 
No one would surround her with loving 
care or find pleasure in her deep affection. 
No; she was too old, too ugly for that; 
bat she had had children, dear adopted 
children, in Grace and Sibyl. No one had 
interfered with her as to their bringing up ; 
no one had watched her to see if she 
i treated them well or ill; but her heart 

told her she had done her duty, and more 
than her duty, when those young lips 
showered kisses on her cheeks, and those 
good, innocent eyes looked at her lovingly, 
without one glance to intimate that she 
was too ugly to love. 

Once only, on her first arrival, Mr. Gor- 
don had given her a command. He said : 
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‘‘ Miss Evans, I don’t want those chil- 
dren to have anything to do with other 
children, and I don’t wish you to make 
friends with any one about here. If you 
find this restriction unjust, or your life too 
dull here, then we must part.” 

He had found perhaps the only 
woman to whom these words could sound 
pleasant. She said, simply: “I wish to 
make friends with no one; I shall 
be satisfied with the children as my only 
companions,” 

‘That is as I wish it. The world here 
has chosen to judge me, Miss Evans, and 
I mean to show it that I can live my life 
without it, and my household must also 
hold my opinion.” 

In that house Miss Evans had found the 
greatest happiness she had ever known ; 
and now, suddenly, she found herself 
turned away like a stranger, and separated 
from her children by the words of a woman 
who spoke to her as if she were on quite 
a different level, and as if the happiness 
of girls with an unfortunate history were 
scarcely worth consideration. 

Nan was upjast, we see; her first opinion 
of Mrs. Gordon had been unfavourable, 
and her nature was such that she would 
keep this opinion to her life’s end. To the 
world she was a fierce, self-willed woman ; 
it was only with Grace and Sibyl! that the 
tiger-like propensities she inhcrited at her 
birth disappeared, and she became the 
* Nan ” that Grace loved, and the “ Nan” 
whose name Sibyl had learned to lisp so 
early, 

_Nan had often wondered about their 
mother; she must have been pretty, of 
course, and she had died young. Had 
sorrow killed her? Had her husband given 
her any more affection than he did his 
daughters? Not that he was ever unkind 
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to them, but he left them entirely to 
Nan, and was quite satisfied if he never 
heard any complaints of them, or was 
never asked for too much money: Siill, 
he gave them enough for their moderate 
wants, and to Nan her small salary, 
and to the girls their food and clothing, 
and now and then some little present 
in money—when he thought of it. But 
his horses and his wine parties — which 
meant gambling at cards-——cost money, 
and money was always forthcoming for 
such expenses, Yet one great puzzle filled 
Nan’s mind—why had he not thought of 
the fature of these children? They were 
his, at all events, owned as such, in a way 
cared for as such ; why had he never given 
one consideration as to what would happen 
to them if he died ? 

‘‘ Why had I never courage to ask him?” 
she now thought regretfully, though with 
this regret came the conviction that she 
could never have dared to enquire into the 
private affairs of the master of the Warren. 

The five miles were all too short to 
arrange her tumultuous ideas in some 
order, and the nearer she approached the 
Warren the more nervous she became as 
to the right course of conduct. At last 
the top of the hilly road up to the Warren 
was reached, the oe turned in at the 
gates, and drove rapidly up to the front 

oor. 

Sibyl was well enough to-day to come 
down into the old schoolroom, where, by a 
large fire, she was making herself ex- 
tremely comfortable; Grace was reading 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels to her. 
These novels were their one great pleasure ; 
they read them, and re-read them, till the 
many characters became their friends, and 
they talked of them as other girls talk of 
their acquaintances or neighboura. Modern 
novels, that is, more modern than the 
great Scotch novelist, never stepped across 
the threshold of the Warren; lending 
libraries were unknown there, and there 
were no friends to lend them books. Now 
and then Nan bought them a book as a 
birthday present, but this was generally a 
book of poetry nicely bound, something 
they could keep and learn by heart. 

Now Nan made a great effort over her- 
self, passed one of her large hands over 
her broad forehead as if to smooth away 
any expression of trouble which might be 
there, and entered the schoolroom lookin 
much as she usually did. Grace s 
up and at once came forward to meet her, 
with a smile on her face, 
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** Dear a what a fairy you are! We 
never heard the carriage drive up, or per- 
haps we were too deeply interested in 
‘Ivanhoe.’ Sibyl has just been saying she 
would like to have been a lady in the time 
of the Crusades ; and—but you are tired, 
dear Nan.” 

‘Come and sit near me and tell us 
what Mr. Blackston said,” cried Sibyl. 

‘Nothing very interesting, my dears. 
What should he say—a man and a lawyer ! 
All lawyers are more or leas disagreeable.” 

‘‘Not kind Mr. Blackston. He is eo 
very, very courteous to us, and he has 
been just the same even when you were 
away. But what did he want you for?” 

Nan looked round like an animal at 
bay. Only Grace noticed the unusual ex- 
pression of her face. 

‘What was it, dear? Tell us.” 

‘He wanted me to see a—lady, who 
wishes to befriend you.” 

This speech was a great effort to Miss 
Evans; but she said it so that her children 
might feel the blow less when it came. 

“A lady!” The very words fired Sibyl’s 
imagination. She was and had always 
been the one that craved for outside life— 
something new. ‘“ How kind of her! Will 
she come and see us? Who is she?” 

“Yes; I fancy she will come. Her 
name is the same as yours—Mrs. Gordon. 
A relation of yours, I suppose.” 

‘A relation of father’s!” said Grace, 
her face flushing brightly with surprise ; 
‘will she come here? Ob, we must like 
her if she is related to father. He never 
mentioned a Mrs. Gordon to us, did he, 
Sibyl?” 

‘No; he never mentioned any relations, 
Once he said he was an only child. Nan, 
tell us, is she pretty %” 

Nan could not bear to hear these girls 
even unconsciously looking forward to 
seeing Mra, Gordon. She moved her chair 
impatiently, so that Grace saw that some- 
thing was the matter, and added : 

. t does it matter, Sibyl, darling, 
whether she is pretty or not? I dare say 
Nan never looked out for beauty. She 
said once that pretty people were not often 
nice, I dare say she had a nice kind face, 
hadn’t she?” 

“JT didn’t look at her much; you will 
seo for yourselves, She—this Mrs, Gordon 
—thinks it would be better for you to 
leave the Warren at the present moment, 
and go to some place to Jearn more than I 
can teach you—to Germany, perhaps.” 

‘“‘ How good of her to think of us like 
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that! For a little time I shouldn’t mind, 
would you, Grace? Shouldn't we have 
fan, we three ¢ ” 

‘Would you mind very much, Nan ? 
You would have us,” said Grace, coax- 
ingly. 7 And then the coming back would 
be nice,’ 


Nan could not say the words. No, no; 
she could not. She only turned round 
half fiercely, half passionately, as she put 
her arm round Grace, and answered in a 
low voice ¢ 

“ Of course, child, with you two I would 
go anywhere,” 


CHAPTER XII, VIEWING THE PROPERTY. 


‘ONE more night, and I have broken 
the blow onlys little to them,” thought Miss 
Evans as, unable to sleep or even to 
undress that evening, she paced her bed- 
room trying to think of some means of 
. delivering her children from Mrs, Gordon's 
power. How was this possible when she 
herself was poor ; when this woman would 
take everything and dole out a little with 
the condition that she was to see it well 
laid out? If these were her own daughters 


left to face the cruel world, what would | salari 


she think, what would she feel—that is 
if the dead could feel the miseries of the 
living ? 

At last, when tired out, the 
woman lay down upon her bed and fell 
into an uneasy slumber. She dreamt that 
her children were out on the wide heath 
alone; she could see them, but she could 
not reach them or speak to them. Then 
she saw Sibyl, with her pretty golden hair 
flying round her shoulders, approach close 
to the edge of a black pit full of water. 
She called out to her to take care; she 
struggled to run towards her; she saw 
Grace trying to pull her back. Then she 
woke up trembling with fear. It was only 
a dream, thank Heaven ; but Nan, in her 
excited state, took it for a warning. She 
must prevent them from being taken in 
hand by Mrs, Gordon ; but how ? 

It was a hard task for Miss Evans to 
come down to breakfast as usual; but she 
was not a person to give in easily ; besides, 
she, too, had noticed a certain spirit of law- 
lessness about the servants which her pre- 
sence alone could restrain. The master was 
dead, and were they not quite able to hear 
the gossip of the place? Of course they 
hoard it, and chose to think that the 
might do as they liked now till they went 
away. But no one ever was rude to her 
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children in Miss Evans's presence, They 
positively dared not be so ! 

If Grace and Sibyl had had no “ advan- 
tages,” as Mias Evans had said, they had 
had what was better: a thorough and 
methodical person to teach them what she 
knew. Nan had lived before the days of 
examinations and eager thirst for higher 
education. Early left an orphan, she had 
been handed over to relations whose one 
idea was always how to get rid as soon as 
possible of the expense of keeping Anne. 

Anne certainly had not troubled them 
long. At sixteen, she had gone to bea 
governess-pupil in a small school. With 
the work she had done there, the affronte 
she had endured, the snubbing or patro- 
nising from the “ young ladies” (!) it is no 
wonder that Nan Evans grew up with a 
defiant hatred of the world, which had 
always been so anxious to put its heel 
upon her. After this school came private 
situations; but as she could not 
French like a Parisian, or Italian like 
a native of Florence, or play on the 
harp, or scamper up and down the piano, 
her situations were always with second-rate 
people, who could pay second or third-rate 
es, and make up with rudeness what 
ee not give in money, 

those past histories were memories 

not spoken of nor forgotten, because never 
mentioned, but all the same bearing fruits 
of bitterness. A chance advertisement had | 
brought her to the Warren, and the owner, 
looking at her unlovely countenance and 
manner, said to himself: ‘This one, at 
least, will not seek for lovers, or be sought 
out by them.” It was a mere chance on both 
sides, but bringing happiness, as we have 
seen, to Nan and her children. Neverthe- 
less, Nan could give, and did give the 
girls a sound English education. History 
she delighted in, and made Grace delight 
in it also. No history was too long or too 
wearisome to be rejected by Nan; and, 
cleared up by her remarks and her wonder- 
ful knowledge of the subject, history was 
not dry matter, but dealt with living men 
and women, living principles, living hatred 
and heroism actuating the actors on the 
stage of the old world. <Q 
t must be owned, however, that Nan’s 
French was curious; but such as it was 
she handed it on to her children. So all 
three had a strange pronunciation ; but 
then they understood every word, and the 


y | dictionary was not a necessary book for 


them. So it was with German; for Nan 
could learn any language, but could pro- 
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nounce none correctly but her own mother 
tongue, 

This is the simple outline of the story of 
their lives, so simple that, to Grace and 
Sibyl, there would have seemed to be no- 
thing worth relating ; but all was changed 
now the day had come for Nan to hear 
Mrs. Gordon offer her six months’ salary 
instead of notice. 

Grace’s first thought that morning was, 
‘To-day we shall see a relation of father’s, 
a relation of our own ; how very, very nice 
it will be to have some one who must care 
for us!” and, with a brighter look than she 
had worn since her father's death, she 
hastily performed her toilet and went to 
wake up Sibyl with her usual kiss. 

‘Grace, is that you? I have had such 
delightful dreams; you and I were so 
happy, but I forget why.” 

‘Perhaps it was because of our new 
relation, with our name, too—Mrs. Gordon 
—I wonder what her Christian name is ? 
She will think you pretty, Sibyl, dear; but 
as for me——” 

“Everybody must like you, of course, you 
stupid Gracie ; but fancy how delightful it 
will be if she really arranges for us to go 
to Germany. I wish I could talk German ; 
never mind, we can read it. It is strange 
that we have just finished Schiller’s ‘Thirty 
Years’ War;’ I wonder if German girls 
know it as well as we do? Won't it be 
delightful?” And Sibyl’s spirits rose to 
a high degree, till Grace put in, more 


vely : 
ee I hope father would have liked us to 
go. I am not sure, Sibyl. You know he 
never cared about our leaving home ; he 
_ always said we had quite enough to satisfy 
us at the Warren.” 

« All the same, I want to see more 

le,” 

Atl the same, make haste and dress, 
you lazy child ; what will Nan say to us if 
we are late ?” 

But the sisters were not late, and a very 
pretty picture they made, even though 
their new black dresses were quite simple 
—heavily trimmed with crape. Mr. Black- 
ston had settled that whoever came in 
for the money could afford to pay for the 
suitable mourning of the two girls. Sibyl’s 
beauty only appeared in more striking 
colours, set off by the deep black; the 
golden hair was more like an aureole, and 
the pink cheeke, a little paler than usual, 
looked like the delicate colour of the 
lining of some exquisite sea-shell. 

As for Nan she could hardly bear to 
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look at them. She wondered how many 
more days she should bo with them ; but } 
not one a sooner than she could help 
would she leave them—on that subject 
she was quite determined. 

If Grace and Sibyl were in good spirita, 
the weather seemed to frown at their 
happiness; great cloude now swept across 
the sky, the frost was going, and a cold, 
fine rain was falling. There could be no 
going out for Sibyl, and Grace would not 
leave her. To-day, instead of the usual 
steady morning reading, which Nan never 
gave up, Miss Evans announced that she 
was going to some cottage a mile or two 
away on the heath, and that they must 
amuse themeelves. She felt that she could 
not sit stil], it was more than she could do. | 

* But it rains, dear Nan,” said Grace, 
“let me go instead of you. Nothing 
hurts me,” 

‘You? No, no; I must go myself.” 

If Nan said must, no one ever tried to 
alter her determination, so that Grace let 
her have her own way. Perhaps, too, 
the girls did not notice their friend's 
strange conduct as much as they might 
have done had they not been occupied 
with the wonderful and new idea that at 
this moment at Coleham, only five miles 
away, a new relation was staying, that she 
probably would come over and see them 
on this very day and settle all kinds of 
new plans about their life. If only Nan 
would tell them more about her personal 
appearance—but of course that was Nan's 
way, she always noticed strangers 80 
little, 

So when the sisters were left to then- 
selves, instead of reading or working, they 
indulged in long “ wonderings,” which at 
that age are so delightful, especially when 
the future is bathed in golden light. 

At Coleham, on the same morning, Mr. 
Blackston, seeing the day wae clouding 
over, called on Mrs. Gordon and offered to 
drive her up at once for fear the weather 
should prove still more unfavourable in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Gordon accepted ; she 
wanted to see her future home, bat also 
she wished to get over the disagreeable 
duty of settling about “‘ these unfortunate 
girls,” It was all very disagreeable and un- 
comfortable ; but her duty was to get them 
away as soon as possible, anyhow before 
Minnie and Beatrice became aware of their 
existence, 

The country, even seen through heavy 
mist - clouds, was picturerque, it re 
minded Mrs. Gordon of Scotch bills, for 
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Scotland was the ancient home of the 
Gordons; then, too, the fir-woods, the 
yellow sandy roads, sometimes cutting 
through a hillock, and leaving a great 
yellow sandy bank bare, looked cheerful 
through the rain. There was no mud, no 
deep clay rats, only the higher one 
ascended the better were the views, till 
towards the top, when nearing the Warren, 
the panorama was truly splendid, and the 
widow exclaimed : 

‘* What a lovely country ; how beautiful 
this must be in summer, Mr. Blackston !” 

“Tt is a lovely country ; even though we, 
inhabitants of Coleham, cannot boast of 
such views, lying as we do in a valley, 
yet we are proud of our neighbourhood. 
I wish those poor girls were not forced 
to——” 


Mr. Blackston paused ; he had forgotten 
he was addressing the present owner, but 
remembered it in time. 

Mrs. Gordon was too well-bred to notice 
the pause, and she herself filled up the 


gap. 

“Do you think Miss Evans will be able 
to find another situation soon? We must 
look out for her; but certainly her appear- 
ance is against her.” 


hand, Mra. Gordon, there are the chimneys 
of the Warren.” 

Mra. Gordon gazed out of the window 
with a new feeling of possession and im- 
portance in her heart—a feeling which, 
however, she carefully hid from her com- 
panion. All her. hopes were realised, she 
had waited long for this; but now she 
was mistress of a home which could be left 
to her son, and mistress of an income 
which would make her fature life a daily 
pleasure instead of a daily burden. Every- 
thing was as it should be. She oould 
already see Minnie and Beatrice mounted 
on fine horses with a groom behind them, 
riding to the meet ; she could imagine the 
pleasant parties she should give, aur- 
rounded by her daughters and her beloved 
Austin when he came home. There 
would be no more anxiety on his part to 
cost her as little as possible, no more self. 
denial for the girls if they wished to 
appear as well dressed as others of their 
station, 

On his side Mr. Blackston was trying 
to invent a good story, trying to frame 
some excuse so that the girls might leave 
their home quietly, without the necessity 
of being told the real trath, He had 
never before had a mission to perform 
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which he so much disliked. Yet, however 
hard lawjwas, at this moment Mrs, Gordon 
represented the law, and Grace and Sibyl 
were outside it; besides, he himself was 
a cee of the famous legal body 
and he must do his duty. 

It was Sibyl who firat heard the sound 
of carriage-wheels, and called out to Grace 
to come and see the strange sight of an 
unknown fly. 

© Grace, it is Mr. Blacketon, I am sure, 
and it must be she, and Nan is not here. 
What shall we do?” 

Grace turned pale ; to them this visitor 
was an event as extraordinary as if the 
Queen suddenly honoured a private indi- 
vidual with an unexpected visit. 

‘‘ Perhaps she will not ask for us,” con- 
tinued Sibylin a disappointed tone, ‘‘ when 
she hears Nan is out; but I half hope she 
will” 

This eager desire to see “ Nan” was 
certainly not felt by Mrs. Gordon ; and 
when she was told Miss Evans was out, 
she secretly rejoiced at the news She 
had a dislike to that stern female. 

“ You will like to see the girls,” whis- 
pered Mr. Blackston; to which remark 
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‘ Mrs, Gordon answered at once : 
“T suppose it is—look on your right: 


Yes, certainly ; that is, if you think it 
would be best,” 

‘The young ladies are in the school- 
room,” answered James. 

Mrs. Gordon felt a secret indignation in 
hearing ‘‘ those poor girls” called “ young 
ladies” in this house. When her daughters 
came they would be “the young ladies ;” 
till then——. 

“We will walk up, then,” said Mr. 
Blackston. ‘I know the room, you need 
not announce us. Shall I lead the way, 
Mrs. Gordon? I fancy we shall frighten 
them less if we go straight upstairs, they 
are £0 little accustomed to visitors.” . 

Perhaps it was these words which made 
Mrs, Gordon imagine she was going to see 
two plain, shy, awkward girls, who would 
be too ignorant of the ways of ordinary 
society to be able to open their mouths; so 
that when Mr. Blacketon, going first, 
after a gentle knock, opened the door, 
Mrs. Gordon was, for the moment, s0 
surprised at the sight which met her eyes 
that she could not advance, Bofore her 
she saw two tall, well-grown maidens, 
dressed simply in deep mourning, but the 
sad attire could not hide their grace 
and ladylike bearing. What struck Mra 
Gordon at once, and that painfully, was 
that one of them was—yes, was very, very 
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vans, As the vans come in they are weighed, 
the weights are entered on the notes the 
carmen bring, the notes stamped, and the 
van passes on if it can; but as by this 
time the yard is full, the van in all proba 
bility has to wait, and a good long line of 
vans in waiting is the result; but all in 

time a move is made, and on the van 
goes with ite stolid carman and cheeky boy 
—and here it may be observed that a 
carman’s boy almost always affords an 
extremely fine specimen of London cheek. 
The notes mentioned above contain the 
weight and description of the goods, and 
the address to which they are consigned. 
If a carman has a load consigned to only 
one address, he is a ‘fall load,” and has 
but one note. If his goods are consigned 
to eight different people, eight different 
notes have to be in his charge, or in his 
boy’s, who, perhaps, loses them. What 
happens if they are lost does not appear ; 
but tonight a small boy appears at the 
window of the hut by the weigh-bridge and 
announces that he has come from the 
Cheapside receiving office with eight notes, 
and has lost them. He is quite certain he 
has lost them, and departs, having been 
cross-questioned on the subject. He turns 
up again with the utmost coolness in about 
five minutes. He has found them, of 
course in the most unlikely place, and one 
where we should hardly have thought he 
would have searched—his coat-pocket, The 
ree office is kept pretty hard at 
work just now, with the entering the car- 
men’s time and the weights of their loads, 
which are put down to the carmen who bring 
them, together with the time each carman 
left the yard to collect and the time he 
returns with his load. It seems, looking 
over the list, that a carman puts in enough 
time a day. Well, the hours are not 
short; but a great deal of time is lost in 
waiting for loads which are not ready when 
the van appears to take them; and what 
the carman particularly dislikes is the wait- 
ing to get into the yard now and unload, 
for he naturally wants to get off. 

But let us leave the weigh-bridge office— 
which will want revisiting two or three 
times in the course of the next hour to see 
what progress is being made with vans— 
and come into the yard itself and see what 
is going on. At first we are quite enough 
occupied in taking care to keep out of the 
way of the vans and the horses ; but, soon 
ing that they are not in a conspiracy— 
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off them and see what sort of place this 
is, 
The vans are all on our right, and on 
our left is a series of arches, fourteen in 
number, and it is in these arches that the 
actual unloading of vans and loading of 
railway trucks take place. Towards the 
front of each arch, with three exceptions, 
is a platform, technically known as a bank, 
which extends the whole breadth of the 
arch and reaches somé little distance back. 
From the inner end of the bank stretches 
a platform, and on either side of this plat- 
form are the lines of metals on which the 
trucks atand to be loaded. In one of the 
three arches where this arrangement does 
not obtain, there is a road right down one 
side of the arch with a platform next it 
and the line of metals beyond that ; in the 
other two the road also runs through, 
but there is no platform, and the waggons 
can go right against the bricks. These are 
mostly used for full loads, which, as before 
mentioned, signify loads complete in them- 
selves all to one consignee, 

Bat let us retarn to the banks. i 
these the vans are backed, and the work of 
unloading commences. The men at work 
are as follows. A foreman for each three 
or four arches, and four gangs to each bank, 
each of which gangs consists of the checker, 
the caller-off, and three porters. As the 
goods are taken from the van they are sepa- 
rately weighed and checked by the checker, 
who is responsible that the goods received 
are as stated in the carman’s notes, which are 
handed to him ; that they are of the weight 
there set down ; of the right description ; 
and in good order. From him the notes 
pass to the invoice-room. The goods, 
when checked, are seized upon by the 
porters and whirled away; and here is 
about the most amazing thing—to an out- 
sider. Of course, all the goods in one van 
are seldom for one destination, and they 
have to be carted all over the place, from 
arch to arch, to arrive at their right waggon; 
and that they all eventually do get to the 
right place is a triumph of careful system 
and orderly arrangement, 

A list is hung up in each arch of the 
various places where the various waggons 
for different places are to be found ; but 
stil), looking at the tremendous number 
of packages, and the various places to 
which they are consigned, it does seem 
wonderful, if not impossible, that every- 
thing should go right. Here are sheets 
of tinware, cisterns, sewing - machines, 

aw carcases of sheep, pails, pockets 
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of hops—some of these cause a diffi- 
q culty, the address on the pockets not 
| agreeing with the address on the consign- 
ment note; but off they go, if they have 
been sent wrong, a telegram will stop them 
4 to-morrow morning — packets of tea in- 
| numerable, and every description and 
| shape of parcel, the contents of which 
cannot even be guessed. 
4 One arch is given up to a firm with 
te all over the country, which firm 
collects small parcels and makes them into 
; large parcels by putting all for any one 
{ town together, the object being to save the 
4 carriage, the rate on a small parcel being 
eo much more in proportion than on a 
large one. 

Let us take a walk along the line of 
| arches and see the work in full swing, and 
take care that we are not run into by a 
1 truck coming quickly round a corner. Here 
the porters are at work all along the line, 
unloading, wheeling the trucks, depositin 
their burdens by the railway trucks, load: 
{ing them up, covering them with tar- 
paulins—and, in the case of some thin 
cheats of tea which are Bound for a long 
journey, putting them in a canvas case too 
—roping these down, while every now and 
then a move is made, and the line of trucks 
disappears one by one till the metals stand 
4 empty, soon to be filled by empty trucks, 
one by one, when work goes on again. 

It is not a place to be recommended to 
a person with a headache or weak nerves, 
for the noise, to say the least of it, makes 
iteelf pretty apparent, and goes on without 
cessation. The rattle of the horses’ hoofs 
outside, the trucks continuously going to 
and fro inside, the shouts of the men, and 
the occasional crash of railway truck against 
railway track, do not tend to peace and 
quietness. But for all the seeming con- 
fusion and muddle, everything is really 
going on in perfect order, and work is 
progressing at a good rate. 

But enough of this ceaseless rattle. Let 
us follow the trucks out beyond the plat- 
form and up to the outer air, At the end 
of the line of rails in the arches runs a line 
at right angles to them, down the whole 
line, and at the end of each separate arch 
line is a turn-table, and, in addition, along 
| the line there are three more turn-tables, 
which lead to the lifts which are the con- 
nection between the two levels. All the 
moving of trucks here is done by 
hydraulic power, and if we are not 
careful, as the light is not too good 
in some places, we shall be barking our 
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shins either on a capstan or a guide—a 
little post of steel, round which a rope 
may be passed to give the capstan a 
greater run. They lurk in the shadow, 
and as we don’t know our way about— 
there! I knew you would do it, and now 
you've got no skin on that shin! As the 
truck is hauled out it is turned on to this 
line, hauled alongside to one of the three 
turn-tables, then turned again and run on 
to a lift, which raises it up to the upper 
a 
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ir. 

Let us see this lot sent up. There they 
are, standing four of them in a line, at 
right angles to where they were loaded, 
and on the left of the lift capstan, The 
rope is fixed on the far wheel, the waggon 
pulled along, brought up with a sharp 
turn, the rope altered from the original far 
wheel, which, as the turn-table is on our 
right, has become the near one, to the 
present far one, the capstan is set whizzing, 
the turn-table pulled round, the track ran 
on to the lift in about the shortest time 
imaginable. It is most fascinating watch- 
ing one of these capstans ; they seem to be 
possessed of almost magical power. There 
is no ey of effort. Just press a 
knob and round the thing whizzes, and 
will pull along anything in reason. And 
they have their work cut out for them 
here, for over a thousand trucks are dealt 
with here every day, in or out. 

Let us now take a journey in the lift and 
go up to the yard itself, where the trains 
are made up and started on their journey. 
Here the same hydraulic power is at wor 
and across the yard from each lift is a line 
of turn-tables, to turn the trucks into 
whatever line of rails is necessary. The 
hauling and stopping short, turning and 
sending on again, seems endless. But 
here is a train jast going to start—the 
9.25—and it perhaps only now suddenly 
dawns upon us that all this traffic must 
have a time-table, and that the trains must 
be got off just as punctually as the pas- 


senger traffic. 
Here come the invoices, ‘'totle” 

the horn—they do not degenerate into 
shouts here, but give their " back her up,” 
‘ease her away,” and such-like orders by 
the sound of a horn—and away goes 
the 9.25 on the first part of her journey. 
Before she goes the number of every 
track is taken, and, as has been said, 
the invoices are brought out and either 
handed to the guard, put in the trucks, 
or fastened on to the doors, Come into 
the invoice-room, or shipping office, as it 
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is called, for one moment. Here the 
carmen’s notes are brought, and from 
them the invoices are made out; and 
as almost every description of goods is 
| carried at a different rate, a clerk who 
knows all about invoicing goods at a 
railway goods invoice-room must know 
a good deal. We don’t want to stop here 
long ; the heat is something fearful. Per- 
haps we thought, up till now, that a com- 
posing-room in fall work by gaslight was 
the hottest place going ; but this invoice- 
room will give a composing-room a long 
start, and beat it hollow. The room is quite 
handy for the trains when complete and 
ready to start, so that the work can go on 
till the last moment. 

Such is the work of the down-goods 
traffic on one of our main lines. Of course, 
being on two levels, there are no heavy 
goods dealt with here; that is attended 
to farther down the line. Here close upon 
two thousand tons are dealt with daily 
for the up and down traffic, and the work 
is also carried on at various other places, 
at one of which there are e bonded 
warehouses full of whiskey, and tobacco, 
and such-like things, the revenue on 
which helps to keep the country going, 
and where full loads are mostly dealt 
with. The limit of the making up of the 
through traffic is nearly on the outekirts 
of town, and to this station we will pro- 
ceed one evening, and seo the trains finally 


B 

Now this station is one of those places 
which are execrated by everybody who 
sleeps within hearing. Nervous people 
living ip its neighbourhood say that the 
whistling of the engines and bumping of 
the trucks is too awful, and goes on all 
night. If they be given to exaggeration, 
they are apt to declare that in the summer 
they cannot keep their windows open if 
they wish to sleep a wink. With this in 
our minds—we live in the neighbourhood 
ourselves, by the way—we, of course, ex- 
pect the yard to be a very Pandemonium 
of sounds, and think that if it were not 
for our innate curiosity we would rather 
stop at home. Then, too, what stories 
have we not heard as to the dangers to be 
met with in the goods yards! What hair- 
breadth escapes may we not expect! We 
think it right to take a tender farewell of 
our friends before we enter on what, per- 
haps, we expect to be a dangerous mission. 

Arriving at the entrance we at first find 
ourselves in ‘‘ banks” as in the City ter- 
minus ; but we pass through that stage and 
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find ourselves in the yard itself; and here we 
find trains again being marshalled in order 
by means of three sets of turn-tables right 
acroes the yard, which contains fourteen 
sets of metals. Here, where we are now, our 
old friend the hydraulic capstan is doing 
the job ; but, if we penetrate further and 
proceed to the end of the yard, where it 
joins the main line, we find that the shunt. 
ing is done by engines, and that, instead of 
being hauled along, turned on turn-tables, 
and sent along agaip, the waggons are 
shunted in proper form to the accompani- 
ment of turning of points and dro of 
signals. To this yard come—or, rather, 
are backed, for they have to go beyond 
it first—all trains from our City yard and | 
all other places where our Company's goods 
trains may be made up. Here they are 
either broken up and the various parts 
shunted and picked up by some train ready 
to take them up and start, or they shunt- 
off a few waggons for places to which they 
are not bound, and with one shunt pick up | 
the waggons already marshalled ready for 

them, and start away themselves, Ten | 
minutes is about the time taken from the 
arrival of a City train to the time when 
the complete train is ready to start. It is f 
wonderfal work, and being done in the 
dark, it seems almost impossible to get the 
waggons right; but the men seem quite 
calm and collected, and perfectly able to 
see everything in the dark just as well as 
if it were broad daylight. To see them 
take the number and destination off the 
little addrees-card on the waggon’s side as } 
it rolls past is a “caution.” 16 is as much 
as we can do to see the card iteelf; as to 
seeing anything on it, we cannot even 200 
that there is anything written on it at all 

It will give some idea’ of the large 
amount of traffic from this yard to set forth 
the time-table for a night. The trains 
run for some time with but ten minutes’ 
intervals, and the list from nine o’clock to 
three includes twenty-five trains in all, and 
as the average load is forty trucks, it docs 
not make a bad night’s work. Now, if we 
take the list which has just been brought 
in for the forty minutes past nino we will 
find what a train is made up of. It is 
made up of forty-three waggons for fourteen 
different places. 

Before we leave the yard we will see 
what we can from the signal-box, with its 
bright steel levers for signals and points ; 
some of the levers which may be wanted 
suddenly—as in splitting up a train which 
has been uncoupled and pushed on by ar 
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engine, the different parts of the train re- 
quiring to be turned into different linee— 
being painted some special distinguishing 
colour. Here the two men control all the 
pointes, mostly from the oral order of the fore- 
man in charge down below—while we are 
up here comes the order, hoarsely shouted 
up, “Tarn her into No. 1, Bill”—and, in 
the time Uf fogs, entirely by word passed 
up the line of fogmen. Let us look out 
and see, It is a weird scene, viewed from 
up above, fall of life and motion, and, 
above all, indistinct, The waggons flitting 
about, as it were, with no visible means of 
locomotion to be seen from here ; the red 
and green lights of the signal poste ; the 
moving white lights of the lanterns ; the 
puffs of smoke from the engines ; the indis- 
tinct figtres of the men ; and, above all, 
the constant movement and life go to make 
up a curiously pictureaque scene. And the 
noise? ‘Well, we are bound to admit that 
it is all wonderfally quiet. The whistles of 
the engines are few and far between, and 
seem even gentle when they do sound; 
the trucks seem to bang with a muffled 
sound ; while the cries and shouts of the 
foreman hardly sound at all. In fact, 
instead of turmoil, all seems almost at reet 
as regards noise, and, whatever it may 
seem at a distance, a shunting yard for 
goods traffic is curiously peaceful, And the 
hair-breadth escapes? Well, there do not 
seem to be any; we have seen nobody hurt, 
and we are told that, although slight acci- 
dents do now and then occur, seriousmishaps 
are very few and far between. The work 
out in the yard must be very severe in cold 
and wet weather; but the mined does 
its best for ita workpeople in clothing them 
in warm garments and supplying them 
with good serviceable mackintoshes, and so 
mitigate the hardship as much as possible. 

‘Bhere is one more visit we must pay, 
and that is to our City station, late at 
night, to see some of the up traffic, which 
begins to arrive soon after midnight ; s0 
we will turn up at the station with the 
night shift at half-past eleven, to finish our 
railway wanderings. Arrived, and mounted 
on to the bank, what a change do we find 
from the busy evening time! Most of the 
banks are deserted, the gas is turned low, 
the lines of rails are empty, and there is a 
deserted air about the place. In only one 
or two arches is work going on, and the 
little noise there is seems quite out of 
keeping with the general. peace. Soon 
only a few trucks remain to be cleared 
away from the metals, and, with that ex- 
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ception, before long the station is at rest 
and the men gone to breakfast—breakfast 
at midnight |—with the injunction to look 
sharp, and all is in readiness for the first 
trains, which are bringing American and 
Scotch meat, which is carried in ordinary 
trucks; in covered vans, where the carcases 
are hung up ; and in refrigerators. But the 
first train does not seem to be in a hurry, 
so we will mount by the lift and see if 
there is any news of it up above. The lift 
seems to be also at rest, for it takes some 
time to attract the attention of the man in 
charge ; but once attracted, the lift soon 
comes down, and up we go. But there is 
no news yet of the first trains, so there 
is nothing to do but wait. One of the 
foremen pulls out an evening paper and 
announces that there has been a slight 
accident down the line, and surmises 
that that may be the cause of the delay ; 
so we go on waiting for the meat, which 
ought to have been unloaded, carted off, 
and in the market by this time. But 
time cures everything, and eventually the 
train comes in. It is soon seized upon, 
broken up, and the lifte are at work send- 
ing it down below. Meanwhile, on the low 
level life is generally waking up again. 
Men begin to appear, at firat one or two, 
soon in larger groups; horses come on the 
acene apparently spontaneously ; a fore- 
man of carmen begins to get excited 
as to whether he has his gangs all full; 
bundles of straw and brooms rise u 
as if by magic; vans are swept, an 
their floors covered with straw, and all 
is ready for the first truck. Here it 
comes; a van is backed to it, the cases 
opened, the invoice seized by the checker, 
and the first side of beef is out almost 
before the waggon is quite at rest. Soon 
one line of r is full, and the work 
is going on briskly; but it is only one 
train, and the next lags behind so much 
that the first is emptied, the vans all gone, 
and the trucks conveyed to the upper air 
again before the second train arrives. After 
that the meat rolls in merrily; and the 
arches where this traffic is worked—the 
ones where the vans can go alongside the 
trucke—have no lack of work now, and 
the air, as the trucks roll up, is fall of the 
cries of “ Firat one-’orse here!” “ Now, 
then, hurry up with that next two-orse |” 
They deal with as many as a hundred and 
fifty trucks of meat here in a night, and 
deal with it, all things considered, in a very 
tender fashion, for rough handling would 
bruise it and lower its market value. 
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After the meat the general loads roll in, 
nd all the arches are busy again, unload- 
1g the trucks, and conveying the goods to 
he carte. Here, again, it seems wonder- 
al that all the things can possibly get into 
he right vans, and that goods for Chelsea 
on’t get conveyed to the Boro’, or for the 
ity to the West End; but somehow or 
nother they all get into their right vans, 
nd in the course of time are carried off 
nd delivered at their various destinations, 


nd the banks are again ready to deal |h 


rith the down traffi:. 

Sach is a slight sketch of the London 
‘oods traffic of one of our big lines, and stiff 
nough work it is; and if one thing strikes 
is about it more than another, it is the 
act that it is work dependent to a wonder- 
ol extent on the men who do the work. 
ndividual responsibility must count more 
ere than in many other forms of labour. 
‘irat the checker, responsible for the 
eception of goods; then the porter, re- 
ponsible for the goods being in the right 
ruck ; then the capstan men, responsible 
hat the right truck goes up the right lift, 
nd appears where it is expected above; 
nd the van-men and foremen—well, if 
ll these men were not up to their work, 
auddles would hardly be the right word 
or what would take place, But there is 
he traffic, going on day after day, and 
ight after night, never ceasing, and work- 
og as smoothly as possibly could be. 

To show, as a finish, what the work of 
ur railway is in the City yard, a few 
igures will not be amiss, During last year 
© less than five hundred and twenty 
housand tons of goods passed through, 
ne day’s work being over two thousand 
ons; almost ten thousand was the daily 
verage number of consignments, and 
hirty - seven thousand the number: of 
iackages ; a thousand loads were carted, 
nd about four hundred carts and horses 
mployed every day, while the men em- 
loyed—clerks, porters, men, and boys— 
mounted to over thirteen hundred. With 
hese figures we may take our leave of our 
sompany, convinced that nothing can go 
ieyond them in the way of impressing our 
oinds with the size and importance of the 
‘oods traffic in and out of London. 


MY FRIEND THE THIEF. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IL 


HE was an Oxford man, and the very 
ast fellow in the world to commit a crime ; 


at least, we all thought #0 in the days 
when we were happy together at school 
and college. I should indeed have found 
it difficult at that time to suggest any 
situation which would develope the law. 
breaking inatinct in my friend Leonard 
Ragby. He was eminently good-natared 
and adaptable; he had courage, kindnos, 
health, and perseverance ; but he was also 
very clever, and he contrived to invent 
and prepare the requisite situation for 
imeelf. 

He married a very beautiful girl, who 
had a fortune of her own; and he was 
himeelf happily endowed with more money 
than he seemed likely ever to want, for he 
had no expensive personal habits. We all 
of us thought that the fates had been 
particularly kind to Leonard. They did 
not even put any difficulty at first in the 
way of his love-making; it was after his 
pro had been accepted, that Gwendo- 
line's relations objected to the scheme of 
life which he suggested for himself and 
for her. Gwendoline was, however, faith- 
ful to him, and quite resolved to forward 
the undertaking which she had helped him 
to plan. It was only necessary to walt 
until she was of age, when she would be at 
liberty to do as she liked with herself and 
her fortune, 

I paid them a visit after they had been 
married about six months, and they seemed 
then to be very happy and hopeful. “I 
am only afraid that the life is a little too 
hard for Lina,” Leonard said to me, with 8 
touch of uneasiness in his voice, It atrack 
me, however, that his wife was looking 
unusually well; it was on his own hand- 
some face that the lines of a secret dread 
—a dread lest he had made a mistake, and 
begun what could not go on—were 
be seen. Gwendoline’s early home had 
been in the house of her uncle, a venergble 
professor, in an ancient university town 
All things about her had been subdaed 
into keeping with the suggestions of the 
place—learning, intellect, and cultured 
habits. I found her now in a remote 
settlement, without any servants, and with 
hardly any possessions which she did no 
hold in common with women of another 
class and kind. 

It had been Leonard’s dream and her 
own to found a new society which abould 
not suffer for the faults of the old, nor 
be entangled in its evil customs His 
idea could only be carried out in some 
unspoiled plot of earth, far from the 
ancient Jaws and the ancient temp 
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tions of humanity. Leonard looked for 
auch a place, and found it. His settle- 
ment was on a cliff, and the cliff was cut in 
two by a gorge, through which a stream 
ran down to the narrow strip of shore. 
Behind it was a desert, and before it was 
the sea. Ona the strotch of land between 
these two it was his plan to sow corn, to 
rear cattle, and to live on the produce 
of his people’s industry. All were to work 
alike, and to share alike. It was to be one 
of the Utopias of which so many dream, in 
which so many believe, but which so few 
who have anything to risk care to work 
into a practical experiment. Into this 
undertaking Leonard cheerfully put his 
own fortune, and was prepared to put his 
wife’s. 

“It isn’t quite fair,” I said to him; 
“you didn’t start free of the old society 
after all. You have brought with you lote 
of things which neither you nor the men 
with you could have made for yourselves.” 

“We must have a start,” said Leonard ; 
‘“‘and these poor fellows had to see some- 
ee e to raise their hopes at first.” 

* Have you got a good set with you?” 
I asked. 

- His handsome face flashed uneasily. 

. “There’s only one really good workman 
in the lot, that’s Joo Brown,” he said; 
and then he laughed a little. “He has a 
poor opinion of our future. He said to me 
when he joined us: ‘You mean well, and 
I'd like to stand by you, and see you out. 
One place Is as good as another to me now.’” 

‘‘There’s a quick-spoken man, who 
seems to have the control of everything. 
Who is that?” I asked. 


“TI sup you mean Matthew Law. 
But nobody here has more control than 
anybody else.” 


“ Doesn't character come in to contradict 
you? I don’t suppose you can equalise 
that,” I remarked. 

‘We can't do everything at once,” said 
Leonard. ‘ We have to work through 
inherited difficulties and differences.” 

‘There are half-a-dozen very big fellows 
that I have seen lounging about,” I ob- 
served. 

‘‘ Lounging ?” repeated Leonard, with a 
comical Jook, ‘ Well, I suppose they do 
lounge. Nature, having provided them 
with an undue share of muscle, has a right 
to compensate herself by giving them a 
smaller share of perseverance than she 
gives to smaller men.” 

“So I should suppose, And who are 
the others ?” : 
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“Well, there are the Briggses—father 
and mother and several children—they are 
of a complaining sort, and rather shiftless ; 
but they mean well; they had a bad 
time in the old world, and have lost 
spirit, Then we have one or two young 
people. We should have had more, but 
our regulations as to marriage made some 
of them unwilling to join us. We can 
only allow a certain proportion of marriages, 
or the community would cease to be able 
to support itself We might have had 
more skilled workmen if we had refused to 
admit some of those big fellows—tramps 
and beggars they were in the old world— 
and such poor people as the Briggses. But 
I couldn’s do that. If I had brought only 
those who were already working success- 
fally for themselves, what good should I 
have done after all? It is not the suc- 
cessful we want to help. Even those I 
now have I should never have got to- 
gether but for Matthew Law. The fellow 
has a most persuasive tongue.” 

‘How do you divide the work?” I 
asked. ‘Do you take different sorte 
according to your different talents ?” 

‘*No,” he said; ‘it’s share and share 
alike—turn and turn about. I believe 
that’s the way Matthew puts it. Of 
course, those who know how to do things 
have to show those who don’t know—that 
doesn’t count as work, We are only too 
glad to put the privileges we have had to 
the use of all.” 

“You, and your wife, and this Joe 
Brown, are, I suppose, the special develope- 
ments who have to do the head as well as 
the hand labour. It falls rather hard on 
those who have been specially developed.” 

“They had too many privileges before,” 
he answered, curtly ; then he added, after 
a moment's thought, “I wish we had a 
doctor with us,” 

‘You would be badly off in case of 
fever breaking out in the place.” 

‘Lina did have two years’ training as a 
nurse in a hospital, and would know how 
to help us a good deal,” he answered ; 
‘but if she were ill herself! However, 
we must always risk something,” he ended, 
cheerfully. 

“T thought Harry Lloyd had promised 
to join you,” I remarked. Harry Lloyd 
had been a good college friend to us both. 

“So he has; and very glad I shall be 
when he comes,” Leonard replied, heartily ; 
‘‘he’ll help to make things a little easier 
for all of us.” 

I think that visit of mine did Leonard 
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good. He had been long without familiar 
talk with any one from his old life to 
whom he could confide his little anxieties 
and difficulties, They seemed all to have 
passed away before I left him, and every- 
thing was indeed full of promise in the 
settlement. Buildings had been put up 
for public and private use, according to 
the regulations of the community ; corn 
had been planted, cattle had been bought, 
agricultural implements had been provided, 
and fences had been erected. Stores, also, 
of food and clothing had been laid in for 
some time to come, “until we have got 
into the way of making everything for 
ourselves,” Leonard remarked. Nearly all 
the men that he had with him were igno- 
rant, many of them seemed to me idle— 
Leonard said they were “ discouraged ”— 
so that it had been necessary to bring all 
the materials for the wooden buildings 
ready for putting up; and these were 
erected under the superintendence of the 
carpenter, Joe Brown. The expenses of 
the settlement, the purchase of outfit and 
land, the putting up of the buildings, the 
investment in cattle, implements and stores, 
had taken the greater part of Leonard’s 
own fortune. I ventured to hope that his 
wife’s would be left untouched. 

‘*I don’t think we ought to have it,” 
said Leonard ; ‘“‘ but when we are in work- 
ing order we mean to enlarge our settle- 
ment and offer a new start to others from 
the old world. That’s how Lina would 
like it to go, and I should like it too.” 

These were almost the last words he 
said to me before I left him. 


CHAPTER II. 


THREE years had passed away before I 
saw Leonard again. For the last two of 
these years I had been leading a life of 
adventure myself. I had gone from place 
to place without prospering anywhere. 
My last effort had been made eat a newly- 
discovered gold-field ; and I was one of 
hundreds who returned from that latest 
El Dorado with a sick heart, damaged 
health, and an empty pocket. I had no 
desire to go back to England a broken 
man, and I thought with hope of Leonard 
and his settlement. I was young and 
unmarried ; under moderately favourable 
circumstances I should soon be quite strong 
again. Even as I was, I felt that I should 
be more a help than a burden in the 
strangely mixed community that I had 
visited. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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I found a vessel which within a 
short distance of Leonard’s settlement, 
and which consented to put me off there 
for a certain sum. When the place was 
reached, the agreement was carried out as 
quickly as possible, I was rowed to shore 
over a tranquil sea, and landed on a hot 
strip of beach with my handfal of posses- 
sions—for they were literally only a hand- 
fal. My bargain with the captain had 
used up my resources; but I knew that, 
even if raga did not consent co ny 
joining his community permanently, 
would lend me money to go forward whea 
the opportunity came, 

I think it was when the sailors had left 
me alone on the hot shore and were ro 
quickly back to the ship, that a sense 
my imprudence was first borne in upon 
me. How did I know that Leonard was 
still at the place? I had seen, as I 
approached, the wooden cottages on the 
cliff, each one-roomed only, because mar- 
ried people were not expected to keep 
their children with them—they were to 
send them, after the first year of their 
babyhood was over, to the common dor- 
mitory and nursery; and all meals were 
taken, all work done, in common a 
ments, The long, low public building de- 
voted to the general use had been visible 
with the rest; a little smoke curled lazily 
up from ite chimney, showing that it was 
not deserted. I was astonished, however, 
that no one came down the cliff-path to 
meet me, The visit of a vessel had been 
looked upon as an important event when I 
first landed there, and my welcome had been 
exhilarating. I was oppressed now by a 
sense of solitude and stagnation ; a sort of 
dread came over me as I climbed the steep 
track to the top of the cliff What should 
I find when I reached it? What horrible 
visitation had stricken the place into silence 
and indifference? Already the vessel which 
had brought me was steaming into the 
distance, and I knew that, except Leonard’s 
community, there was no settlement within 
several days’ journey, I had relied upon 
the hospitality of the place and had landed 
without any supply of food. As I toiled 
up the cliff I met no one and saw no one; 
but when I reached the top the door of 
Leonard’s cottage opened and some one 
looked out of it. 

I have said that the cliff was cut in two 
by a steep gorge, down which flowed the 
stream which supplied the community with 
water. This stream was nearly empty 
now. I thought that what was left of it [ 
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7 a foul and gc romana All the 
uildings, except Leonard's cottage, were 
on one side of the break, a. little 
wooden bridge spanned the gorge and 
connected the two edges of it. The piece 
of land originally set apart for building 
porpeer had proved too small, and 
nard had willingly accepted the cottage 

which had to be erected in a more isolated 
and, therefore, more secluded position than 
the rest. It was put up on the further 
side of the stream, as an after-thought ; 
but it was an after-thought which secured a 
little quiet and solitude for Gwendoline. 

At first, I did not recognise the man 
who ee out of ae pe He was 
changed by anxiety, grief, and privation 
from the Leonard I had uous crossed 
the bridge to speak to him, and I saw a 
look of surprise and hope come into his 
face, He came forward quickly and grasped 
me by the hand. 

‘Thank Heaven, Rawdon, you have 
come in time!” he said to me. 

“Tn time for what ?” 

“To bring the help we need. My 
wife——” 

His voice broke for a moment, and he 
pe a glance at the open door behind 

m, 


“Sho is ill?” 

“TI thought she was dying; but if we 
get fresh stores I know that I can bring 
her through. Did Lloyd send you?” 

*T know nothing of Lloyd.” | 

_ No matter. Here you are; and the 
vessel that brought you will give us what 
we want to go on with, or take her away.” 

‘“‘T am afraid the vessel has gone.” 

I was sorry I had said it when I saw 
the look that came over the poor fellow’s 
face. He turned it seaward, and then, 
without a word, he ran over the bridge 
and up a small height with a flagstaff on 
it. I understood that he wanted to put 
out a signal of distress ; but the staff was 
broken, and somebody had taken away 
every scrap of canvas from it. It was, 
besides, too late. The vessel, which sus- 
pected no trouble, was already too far off 
to notice us. 

* You do not mean to say,” he said, 
“that when you landed here no one came 
to meet you; no one told you the trouble 
we were in |” 

2 Except you, I have seen no living 


“There is no living thing to see, except 
men and women,” he answered, “Oar 
cattle are gone; our corn has failed us. 


THE THIEF. 


We have had fever ; and the women are 
in the hospital They have given up 
trying to do anything except nurse and f 
cook. The men have lost heart, too, and 
are only waiting for relief to come, I am 
afraid that they play cards all day. But 
they might at least have watched; they 
promised me to watch.” 

His tone was too hopeless for anger. 

‘‘ Who is there here now ?” I asked. 

‘“‘The best men left us a year ago, when 
we refused to alter the regulations and turn 
out those whom they called idlers. Per- 
haps they are idlers. Heaven knows! 
Can we help idleness more than sickness ? 
I could not bring myself to send them 
back to crime. If we kept the best only, | 
how should we differ from the old com- | 
munities where the best men win and the 
reat go to the wall? But the fellows 
who went said that their industry and 
thrift were neutralised by the idleness and 
waste of the rest. So they left us, all 
except one or two who were staunch, I 
think, because they could not bear to show 
less courage than a woman. How could 
they leave while my wife stayed ?” 

‘“‘ Where is Joe Brown ?” 

‘‘ He went, some time ago, to seek sup- Ff 
plies from a settlement up country. He 
took the last of our funds with him. He 
has never come back; but we shall see 
him yet, unless he dies by the way. And 
that is likely enough, considering the 
country he has to get over.” 

‘‘ And Harry Lloyd ?” 

“He left us only a few days ago. He 
took our little yacht to try to reach the 
nearest place where vessels call, that he 
might get ope to come and take us off. I 
thought he had sent you.” 

“There were some big and lazy fellows |. 
with you.” | 

‘They are big and lazy still. I think 
they will stick to us as long as we have 
any provisions left,” he said, bitterly. 

“There was a talkative man, Matthew § 
Law.” 

Leonard’s face darkened. 

‘It is he who makes our present trouble 
so deadly,” he answered; ‘and in the § 
absence of Lloyd and Brown there is no 
one to resist him.” He told me then, 
briefly enough, a sad story of disaster, of 
the loss of cattle, the failure of crops, the 
outbreak of sickness. Further particulars } 
I Jearnt from him afterwards. ‘“ We didn’t 
seem to have many with us who would 
Btand the test of a bad time,” he said on a 
later occasion. ‘To work as long as they § 
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had strength for as little as they could live 
upon, was no better than what they had 
left in the old world; and nothing else 
would have saved us, Then, when typhoid 
broke out, they would not believe that our 
bad habits had anything to do with it, and 
the weather was so hot that hardly any- 
body would work at the drains to put 
them right. So the water supply got 
spoilt, and we went from bad to worse.” 

“I thought your sanitary regulations 
were so excellent.” 

“So they were. Bat we couldn’t put 
them in force. Many of the men had been 
accustomed to let things go at home; and 
they just let them go here.” 

He told me that they had had a couple 
of bad seasons, and that he had made deape- 
rate efforts at the end of each to start the 
community afresh and make good its losses. 
Parchases had been made from settlers, 
who worked harder or managed better than 
Leonard’s companions ; and Gwendoline’s 
fortune had been swept away with his own. 
To keep a community in idleness is ex- 
pensive enough ; buat to let it play at 
business is far more costly. This was what 
Leonard had done. When the sickness 
came, Gwendoline had worked hard as a 
nurse. Mrs. Briggs—shiftless, complaining 
Mrs. Briggs—had shown a good heart and 
helped her when others failed, Then the 
sickness had attacked Gwendoline herself, 
and Leonard had nursed her through the 
worst of it. 

“The fever has all gone now ; but she 
is dying from weakness ; and I cannot give 
her the things she needs. It drives a man 
mad to think of it,” he said to me. 

But there is food in the place !” 

* Matthew Law has possession of it now, 
and he deals us out rations. He has 
counted the days before Lloyd can get 
back, and divided it into so much for each 
person. Hoe got the necessary resolutions 
passed after Brown and Lloyd went, and 
while I was with Gwendoline. We have 
‘to share and share alike,’ sick and well, 
now,” Leonard said, bitterly ; ‘but then he 
is well himself.” 

‘You do not mean that he and those other 
fellows eat food that your sick wife needs !” 

‘“‘T wanted them to give up the whole of 
the tinned meat that is left to make beof 
tea for the sick; but they wouldn’t do it. 
And I am alone. I can’c make them. 
Briggs would help me, but he is a coward.” 

It struck me as a horrible thing that I 


could do nothing for him ; that I had come 


only to add to the difficulties of the situa- 


. 
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tion. For one moment I thought of offering 
to help him in an open rebellion against 
Matthew Law’s regulations ; but when I 
remembered the tramps—muscular, brain- 
less, and heartless—I felt it would be use- 
less. Then a happier idea occurred to ma, 

‘“‘ Have you a boat left?” I asked him. 

‘Yes; but what's the good of it?” he 
answered. 

“Tet me take it. The vessel that 
brought me here was putting Into an inlet 
up the coast for water. She might anchor 
there for twenty-four hours, the captain 
told me. If I can catch her up before she 
leaves I'll bring back help of some so1t.” 

It was a poor fragment of hope that I 
held out to him; but it was better than 
nothing. We tried to get two of Briggs’s 
lads to go with me to help in the 
ment of the boat; but we found them too 
scared and stupid. They appeared to 
believe that if they left the place they 
might find it deserted when they got back, 
and be starved to death. So I went alone. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE 


Ir has been said that studies of currency 
probleme, and religious mania, do more to 
fill the madhouses than any other human 
exercises. This may be so now, but afore- 
time there were "six follies of Science "— 
as Isaac Disraeli calls them—which had a 
marvellous capability for disordering the 
ee These were, the Quadrature of 
the Circle, the Maltiplication of the Cube, 
Perpetual Motion, the Philosopher's Stone, 
Magic, and Jadicial Astrology. 

It Is not to be supposed, however, that 
the pursuit of these “follies” has been 
wholly fruitless, for although the problems 
have not been solved, the efforts at solution 
have frequently resulted in valuable dis- 
coveries. It is something, of course, to 
have discovered the impossibility of sola- 
tion; but, to take only one instance, a 
German chemist in searching for the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone found a useful medicine, 
which now bears his name — Glauber’s 
impossbillxy of proving the impossibly 

possibility of proving the ibili 
of the Philosopher's Stone, while admitting 
the folly of spending money and time in 
looking for it. Perpetual Motion, in the 
sense meant by the adepts, has, on the 
other hand, long been proved to be an 
impossibility ; but not before one Hart- 
mann, of Leipsic, had hanged himself in 
despair, after a life spent in studying it. 
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As to the Quadrature of the Circle, 
however, there are even yet occasionally 
found persons who believe in its feasibility ; 
and mathematical “cranks” are every 
now and again turning up with some 
solution which is immediately shown to be 
fallacious. The problem is interesting as 
one of the oldest puzzles of the intellectual 
world; and we propose to give a brief 
account of its history, with the assistance 
of Holtzendorff and Virchow, who have 
dealt exhaustively with the subject in 
Germany. 

Bat first, for the uninitiated, let us 
explain what is meant by the Quadrature, 
or Squaring, of the Circle. In Geometry, 


quadrature means the finding of a square 


equal in area to the area of a given curve. 
Now, to draw a square equal to the area 
of a circle, it is necessary first to draw a 
straight line which shall be equal in length 
to the circumference of the circle. The 
area of a circle is equal to the product of 
the radius and half the circumference. 
The root of the problem is the determina- 
tion of the ratio of the circumference to 
the diameter. 

It is because this ratio can only be 
expressed by an interminable decimal, 
314159, etc, that a straight line cannot 
be drawn by geometrical means exactly 
equal in length to the circumference of a 
circle. So many persons pretended to 
have found a finite ratio, and failed, 
of course, before the test of scientific 
geometry, that in 1775 the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris and the Royal Society 
of London were compelled to advertise 
that they would not in future examine any 
paper professing to square the circle, tri- 
sect an angle, duplicate a cube, or 
demonstrate perpetual motion. 

Nevertheless, unskilled mathematicians 
are still toiling away at the impossible, as 
they have been doing for some thousands 
of years. 

The origin of the problem is almost lost 
in the mists of antiquity; but there is 
a record of an attempted quadrature in 
Egypt five hundred years before the exodus 

f the Jews. There is also a claim, ac- 
cording to Hone, that the problem was 
solved by a discovery of Hippocrates, the 
geometrician of Chios—not the physician 
—five hundred years before Christ. Now, 
the efforts of Hippocrates were devoted 
towards converting a circle into a crescent, 
because he had found that the area of a 
figure produced by drawing two perpendi- 
cular radii in a circle is exactly equal to 
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the triangle formed by the line of junction. 
This is the famous theorem of the “lanes 
of Hippocrates,” and is, like Glauber’s 
Salts out of the Philosopher’s Stone, an 
example of the useful results which some- 
times follow a search for the unattainable. 

The oldest mathematical book in the 
world is believed to be the ‘ Papyrus 
Rhind” in the British Museum, professed 
to have been written by Ahmes, a scribe of 
King Ra-a-ue, about the period between 
2000 and 1700 Bo. This “ Papyrus 
Rhind” was translated by Eisenlohr of 
Leipsic a few years ago, and it was found 
to contain a rule for making a square equal 
in area to a given circle. It was not put 
forth as an original discovery, but as the 
transcript of a treatise five hundred years 
older still, which sends us back to, approxi- 
mately, 2500 B.c., when Egyptian mathe- 
maticians solved, or thought they had 
solved, the problem of squaring the circle. 

The rule given by Ahmes requires that 
the diameter of a circle shall be shortened 
by one-ninth, and a rquare erected upon 
this shortened line. The area of such a 
square approximates the area of the circle, 
but, of course, is not exact, and is not even 
as close a result as that at which other 
geometricians have arrived. 

The Babylonians, who were also great 
mathematicians, had a solution, to which 
a reference in the Talmud has been traced. 
The Babylonian method, however, was not 
a quadrature but a rectification of the 
circumference. 

For the problem to pass from Egypt to 
Greece was natural enough, since Pytha- 
goras, and other of the early Greek mathe- 
maticians, studied mathematics in the Land 
of Pharaob. It is curious, however, that 
there is no mention of the Egyptian quad- 
rature of Ahmes in Greek worke, and 
Platarch refers to Anaxagoras as the first 
to attempt the quadrature of a circle in 
Greece. He composed the problem in 
prison, about the year 434, and Plutarch 
says he did it offectually ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the method employed has not been 
recorded, Thereafter followed quite a 
number of circle-squarers in Greece, in- 
cluding Hippias, who invented a curve 
which was both to trisect an angle and 
square a circle ; and Bryson and Antiphon, 
contemporaries of Socrates, who are spe- 
cially mentioned by Aristotle. 

The Sophists, too, who were daunted by 
nothing, solved the problem in their own 
subtle way. They said that the squaring 
of the circle was to be achieved by finding 
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a number which would’ in itself represent 
both a square and a circle. That is to 
say, it must be an even number for a 
square, and it must end with the same 
number as the root number: from which 
it was produced by multiplication with 
itself, for a circle. Such a number they 
found in 36, which is an even number, 
and which ends with 6, the root number 
multiplied by itself producing the square. 
The number 36 then embodies the Sophist’s 
solution of the problem. 

The solution of Antiphon was more 
scientific, ia ee the ee Peon! 
arcs, and by giving the points o ion 

e a square, Next, he divided each 
arc into two equal parts and formed an 
octagon. From this, again, he constructed 
a dodecagon (a twelve-sided square), and 
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argued that the process should be con- | tain 


tinued until a polygon is obtained with 
sides so small that they will coincide with 
the circle. Still, the result, as will readily 
be seen, will be only approximate, not 
exact. 


After Hippocrates came Euclid, who 

avoided the problem altogether, and to 
him followed Archimedes, who is credited 
with having obtained the nearest approach 
to perfect solution. By an elaborate and 
laborious method of calculation, too intri- 
cate for our pages, he found that the ratio 
of the diameter to the circumference could 
not be less than as 7 to 21, nor more 
than as 7 to 22, but something between 
the two; and this computation he was 
ee with, as close enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. 
It is since the exposition of Archimedes 
that mathematicians have called the num- 
ber which should denote how many times 
larger is the circumference than the dia- 
meter of a circle—#, the Greek initial of the 
word “ periphery.” 

The doos seem to have turned their 
attention to the problem quite as long ago 
Egyptians ; but in an inverted form, 
That is, they tried to form a circle out of a 
square, not a square out of a circle, Later, 
their mathematicians worked long and 
laboriously at the Archimedean method, 
{ and are said to have brought it to a closer 
result than even the Greek himself. 

The Chinese, as a matter of course, were 
occupied with the problem ages ago, and 
for long they worked on the same basis as 
§ the Babylonians. Yet, for at least thirteen 
hundred years, as their mathematical 
treatises show, they have had an approxi- 
mate result very nearly equal to that of 
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Archimedes, which may be expressed in 
the figure 3:;%,, as the value of s. The nu- 
merical solution of the quadrature of the 
circle, it should be mentioned, depends on 
finding a figure which will express a value 
between 3°141592 and 3°141593: a feat 
which mathematicians now recognise as 
impossible. 

Solution, however, has been also at 
tempted by compass and rule, and, in the 
fifteenth century, Oardinal de Cusa, a re- 
nowned astronomer, claimed that he had 
found the square by that method. He was 
believed in for a time, until another mathe- 
matician arose to show the inaccuracy of 
his plan. 

The same fate befell a number of other 
professors in the sixteenth century, one 
of whom, however, Simon van Eyck, ob- 
ed a closer approximate value than 
Papen ae he mighty Joseph Scaliger 

n arose t i osep iger, 
who, without iach kaos edge of geometry, 
laughed Archimedes to scorn, and solved 
the problem in his own way, as duly set 
forth in his great work, “Nova Cyelo- 
motria,” published in 1592. Joseph him- 
self, however, was speedily turned inside 
out. 

The next great cirel 
Dane—Longomontanus of 
who was 80 convinced of his success, that, 
in the preface to the work in which he set 
forth his quadrature, he offered thanks to 
God that he had been permitted, in his old 
age, to achieve what had baffled the in. 
genuity of centuries. The good Dane, 
however, was premature. To him succeeded 
Gregory of St. Vincent, who also published 
a formula which seemed so a y cor 
rect that no one could detect an error in 
it until the famous Descartes exposed its 
inaccuracies, 

Daring the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies a number of Dutch mathematicians 
laboured long and earnestly at the problem, 
and several seemed to come within sight 
of the promised land, only to be thrast 
back again by some lynx-eyed critic. The 
herculean work of Ludolf Van Oeulen was 
es y remarkable, for he worked out 
the Archimedean process to pap ely 
decimal places, This stupendous 
tion was engraved on the tombstone of 
the patient mathematician, who is said to 
have died happy in the result of his 
labours. This thirty-five decimal place 
computation of # is still called the ‘La 
dolfian number.” 

The nearer approach to mathematical 
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exactness, however, did not really advance 
what is called the constructive quadrature 
of the circle. Another Dutchman, there- 
fore, named Huygens, tried to work out 
the thing by a system of theorems, until he 
was attacked by our own James Gregory, 
who took upon himself to prove that the 
squaring of the circle by ruler and com- 
pass must be impossible. Thereupon, 
Huygens bent all energies to proving, 
not the possibility, but the incorrectness 
of Gregory’s proof of the impossibility. 
Ultimately, Huygens admitted that his 
own opinion was that the quadrature of 
the circle with ruler and compasses is im- 
Sama but yet that he was unable to 
emonstrate the impossibility. 

The reader will perceive the problem 
has now entered upon a new stage. It 
was not helped much by Hobbes, however, 
who, in order to support his famous quad- 
{ rature, did not hesitate to repudiate the 
first principles of geometry ; but a great 
advance in the numerical part of the pro- 
blem was made by the invention of the 
differential and integral calculus. For one 
thing, the computation of Archimedes could 
be continued to hundreds of decimal places, 
and a sort of competition in the arithmetic 
of infinities set in. Thus Abraham Sharp, 
in 1700, worked out the problem to 72 
decimal places ; later, Professor Machin, of 
London, carried it to 100 places; and still 
later, Lagny, of Paris, obtained 127, Vega 
140, and Dase, of Hamburg, got up to 200 
decimal places. Even this stupendous cal- 
culation has been surpassed in our own 
time, for a computation is said to have 
been made to 500 decimal places. 

A diversion from the usual method of 
the circle-squarers was employed, some 
thirty years ago, by Professor Wolff, of 

Zurich. He divided the floor of a room 
into equal squares, like a chess-board, and 
he took a needle, exactly equal in length 
to the side of each of these squares, which 
he threw upon the floor, The thing to be 
ascertained was the probability of the 
needle falling so as to lie wholly within 
one of the squares without crossing the 
lines of any of ,the other squares, Pro- 
fessor Wolff cast his needle 10,000 times, 
and obtained a value to three decimal 
places. But what a fanny sort of German 
lottery was this—a learned, bespectacled 
professor throwing a needle day after day 
about his floor in the fond belief that 
he is thereby squaring the circle ! 

He did not manage, any more than 
Newton did with the calculus, to convert a 
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circle into a perfect square. The scientists 
were in despair, not so mach that they could 
not do what they knew to be impossible, 
but that they could not prove the thing to 
be impossible, Lambert, the Frenchman, 
certainly did prove that quadrature was 
impossible by the Archimedean process ; 
but then he did not prove the impossibility 
of solving the problem by some other 
method. It was reserved for Professor 
Lindemann, of Freiburg, only some nine 
years ago, to demonstrate beyond cavil that 
the number 7 is not “algebraical,” and 
that, therefore, it is impossible with ruler 
and compass to construct a square equal in 
area to a given circle. 

Thus, then, the impossibility of the 
solution of a problem that has charmed 
and tormented the world for thousands of 
years, and the impossibility of which has 
been ised by centuries, has been 
actually proved. Nevertheless, men will 
still continue to work as if nothing had 
been before attempted and nothing done. 

Some clever persons in their efforts have 
even succeeded in promo their own 
satisfaction—that a part is greater than 
the whole. One Frenchman solved the 
problem by assuming that a circle is really 
a polygon with a definite number of sides. 

A German, long ago, gave this very 
simple solution: Erect perpendiculars 
upon the diameter of a circle at its 
extremities ; mark off upon the diameter 
an angle of thirty degrees, with the centre 
as vertex; find the point of intersection 
with the perpendicular of the line last 
drawn, and join this point of intersection 
with that point upon the other 
dicular which is at a distance of 
radii from the base of the perpendicular. 

Is this not very intelligible ? The result, 
of course, is that the line of junction ob- 
tained is ‘‘ approximately ” equal to one- 
half of the circumference of the given circle, 

Why has the problem so much attrac- 
tion, even in these days of practicality ? 
Something, no doubt, may be due to the 
old and popular delusion—a delusion of 
the character of that which some people 
still entertain with regard to the collec- 
tions of three million used postage-stamps 
—that a great fund exists somewhere to 
be bestowed upon the fortunate person 
who shall first solve the problem of ages. 
Needless to say that no such fund is 
known either to the Queen, or to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to the 
President of the Royal Society, or to the 
French Academy. Is it fame that is the 
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attraction? Well, certainly the man who 
could square the circle to mathematical 
accuracy would acquire abundance of fame 
—if no fortune, And yet what can that 
man want with money who is able to 
achieve the impossible ? 


CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
Br MARGARET MOULE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. STEWART-CaARR rode his horse 
round to the stables, and dismounted 
there. He walked back very quickly 
through the gardens. The flowers were 
looking almost as if, after the heat and 
glare of the sun, they were resting now 
in its lowered rays. But their colours, 
though less vivid, were clearly outlined 
against the grey background of the Castle 
walls, and the stocks and mignonette were 
beginning to smell deliciously with the 
evening air. But Mr. Stewart-Oarr ob- 
served neither scents nor colours. He 
entered the hall, laid his hat and whip in 
their accustomed places, and was preparing 
to go hastily upstairs to his dressing-room, 
when the door of the drawing-room sud- 
denly opened, and Grace Arbuthnot came 


| out and crossed the hall towards him. 


‘It is you,” she said. “I thought so, 
May I speak to you for a moment ?” 

She was in her dinner-dress, a pretty 
silk frock of pale green, with a great deal 
of soft frilling about it; and it was, pos- 
sibly, the soft setting to her face and 
shoulders, and the green colour, which was 
becoming to her, that made her look prettier 
than usual, and showed off the colour in 
her cheeks and the sparkle in her eyes. 
She stretched out one hand and played 
nervously with some carving on the balus- 
trade of the stairs as she spoke. 

*To me!” he said, looking at her in 
surprise. He was utterly at a loss to 
imagine what she could want to say to 
him. ‘What can I do for you?” he 
added, courteously. 

‘‘ May I speak to you?” Grace repeated, 
fiogering the bit of carving still more 
nervously. 

He looked at her agaip, in greater as- 
tonishment. It was evident, from her manner, 
that she wished to speak to him alone. 
The request struck him as, to say the least 
of it, unusual, but he answered, instantly : 
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“Certainly. I am at your service,” 

He glanced round the hall, trying to 
decide whether he would take her to one 
of the easy-chairs or to the centre ottoman ; 
but, as he glanced, a servant appeared and 
passed through the hall into the dining- 
room. He suddenly remembered that 
dinner was being laid, and for the next 
half-hour this passing would be oon- 
tinuous, 

“Will you come into my room,” he 
asked her—‘“ where we looked at the 
fishing-rods *” 

‘Thank you,” she said, quickly. 

He led the way towards it. Half-wa 
along the passage he stopped and turn 

‘¢ Mrs, Arbuthnot is not worse, I trust?” 
he said, quickly. 

“Oh, no!” Grace replied. ‘She is so 
much better, thank you, that I believe we 
shall not have to trespass on your hos 
pitality for more than a few days longer.” 

“Tvs not ‘trespassing on my hoepi- 
tality,’” he said ; ‘don’t, please, use words 
that are so meaningless !” 

He opened the door of his room as 
he spoke. Grace entered ; he followed, 
and shut it behind them. She looked 
around her in a perplexed, confused way ; 
and then she suddenly sat down on a chair 
close to the table. He stood leaning back 
againat the door-frame, waiting, in wonder 
ae grew stronger and stronger, for her to 
speak. 

There was an odd little pause, while 
Grace played with her handkerchief, which 
she had taken from the folds of her dress. 
At last, with her head bent down, she said, 
very abruptly : | 

“Mr. Stewart-Carr, you know Captain 
Oarnforth very well, don’t you? ” 

* Captain Carnforth!” echoed Mr. 
Stewart-Carr, with the rapid reflection 
that women were indeed incomprehen- 
sible, and that he had not the faintest 
idea what this partionlar woman could 
mean by such a query. 

‘‘T mean,” Grace went on, tearing off 
little bits of the lace edge on her hand- 
kerchief, “ you've known him a long time, 
haven’t you?” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr, hopelessly mystified, 
resolved to take refuge in plain statement. 

‘ Yes,” he answered, “I have known 
him for six or seven years. We met in 
Malta, first; yes, it is seven years ago, 
this summer.” 

“And,” continued Grace, rolling the 
handkerchief into a minute ball in her 
hot fingers, “‘you know he’s a very nice 
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sort of man—an awfully nice sort of man, 
don’t you?” 

He stared at her uncompromisingly. 
For one moment he thought Grace Ar- 
buthnot had suddenly gone out of her 
senses ; then, in mercy to her visibly in- 
creasing confusion, he said, quickly : 

‘He is my intimate personal friend, 
and I have never known anything but 
good of him, if that is what you mean. 
But, Miss Arbuthnot,” he said, breaking 
off suddenly, “ may I ask what it is you do 
mean by these questions }” 

Grace rose suddenly from her chair, and 
took two steps towards him. Then she 
suddenly sat down again, and leaning both 
elbows on the table, ran her hands up into 
her pretty hair, distractedly. 

“Oh !” sho said, with a little sigh, “‘ why 
do men understand so slowly? I don’t 
mean to be rude,” she said, with a pretty 
glance up at him; “but don’t you seo? 
Oh ! don’t you see?” 

*T don’t,” he replied, with straightfor- 
ward directness, ‘I’m afraid I’m stupid, 
but I don’t.” 

Grace tore her little handkerchief right 


across; then she turned round and looked 
up at him with a face and neck scarlet, 
from her brow to the edge of the frilling 
_ of her gown. 


“T—I—he cares for me, he says,” she 
cried, in a low tone; ‘‘and I—care for 
him. We're engaged,” she added, des- 
perately ; “‘ we were engaged yesterday.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr caught hold of the 
handle of the door and grasped it firmly in 
his strong brown hand. But he did not 
speak, he made no attempt to help Grace. 
And after a pause, during which she seemed 
to collect her energies for a final state- 
ment, she said, looking at him pleadingly : 

‘He must tell mother, you know. He's 
going away to-morrow, and he must tell 
her, first, of course, I haven't told her 


yet,” Grace put in, parenthetically and 


fearfully ; ‘‘and mother doesn’t much like 
him,” she continued. ‘She'll say all 
sorts of things. She'll say she doesn't 
know him enough; and I thought— 
I thought—.—” Grace stammered with 
the haste with which shoe tried to got 
through her words, “I thought if you 
would tell mother that you know him so 
well, and that he’s—as nice as he is, you 
know, she'd listen to you, and let us be 
. I know she'd listen to you,” 

Grace ended, breathlessly. 
Mr, Stewart-Carr rallied all his forces, 
which had been scattered completely by 
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her words, and came towards her. She 
was trying, in an aimless way, to put 
ea the two pieces of her handker- 
chief, and looking hard at it as it lay on 
her knees. 

He took her hand in both his, very |: 
gently. It was the action of a much older 
man, and yet it seemed to be the natural 
gesture for the man who did it at the 
moment, 

‘“‘ Miss Arbuthnot,” he said, and his 
voice was as gentle as his touch, “thank 
you very much for telling me. I am so 
sorry I was so dense as not to understand 
sooner, I will say eve and any- 
thing I can to Mrs, Arbuthnot whenever 
you like. I will do all I possibly can ; and 
I think you need have no cause to fear.” — 

She looked up at him very gratefully, F 
and he went on: : 

“T wish you every happiness, and I 
believe with all my h you'll have it. 
Carnforth is one of the fellows going.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in a very low 
little voice. Then suddenly taking her 
hand from his, she put both hands over 
her face and burst into tears. Bat she 
checked herself again in a moment, and 
proceeded laughingly to dry the tears with 
the torn fragments of her handkerchief. 
“What an idiot I am!” she said. “I 
can't think what made me. But I was 
anxious, you see, and you were very kind. 
And now,” she eaid, looking up at him 
with a piteous, mischievous little twinkle 
in her tearful eyes, “ my pocket-handker- 
chief is in bits, and I can’t get another 
without meeting mother or my maid.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr looked about despe- 
rately, as if he trusted that a keen glance 
would evolve a clean pocket-handkerchiof 
out of the surrounding air. ‘I’m sorry I 
can’t offer you one,” he said, distractedly. 

She stood up with a gay little laugh. 
‘'There are none here, I imagine!” she | 
said. “Don't mind, my tears are dry! f. 
I won't keep you any longer. Is my face | 
all right?” she said, turning it to him for } 
inspection. 

“Qaite,” he said, looking at the pretty 
eyes from which the traces of tears had | 
completely vanished. ‘You won't worry | 
or fret?” he went on, earnestly, “I’m sure 
we can make things straight.” 

* You are very good indeed,” she said, 
holding out her hand to him as she turned 
to the door. ‘“ Very good.” 

“T’ve done nothing,” he said, simply ; 
“but I will do my best.” Then be opened 
the door for her, and they left the room 
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together, Grace to return to the drawing- 
room, singing a little light-hearted song as 
she went; and he to rush towards the 
stairs, and aseend three steps at a time. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr’s manner that evening 
was unusual, He seemed almost excited ; 
his quiet courteousness gave way to a cor- 
diality which, though he had always made 
his guests feel it, he had never before so 
unreservedly displayed, and under his 
ordinary self-possession a kind of irre- 

irri buoyancy continually showed 
tsell. 

Grace, every time she glanced at him, 
became more and more confident of his 
persuasive powers; and, radiantly happyljin 
that conviction, she caught the infection 
of his high spirits and laughed and talked 
brilliantly all the evening. 

Captain Carnforth, who, at a word or 
two of invitation after Grace and her 
mother had left the dinner-table, confided 
instantly in his host, came to the conclu- 
sion that well as he had always thought 
he knew Mr. Stewart-Carr, he had never 
till now known how “awfully good” 
he was. Mrs. Arbuthnot, who, tired 
and rather fractious, had come down to 
dinner that day for the first time since her 
accident, left the drawing-room at ten 
4 o'clock in a thoroughly happy frame of 
mind with herself and all the world, and 
firmly convinced that the only thing want- 
ing to complete her satisfaction was that 
Grace should marry a man who was, as 
she expressed it to herself that night, 
‘quite the most charming man she 
ever known.” 

Next day Mr. Stewart-Carr was as good 
as his word. Hoe, having firat arranged 
the time with Grace, sought out Mrs. 
Arbuthnot at twelve o'clock; but no one 
ever heard the details of that episode 
except the two immediately concerned. 
Grace had early that morning broken the 
fact of her engagement to her mother, 
to be met by considerable contempt and 
strong opposition, but she only know that 
when Mr. Stewart-Carr came out of the 
drawing-room and sent her to her mother, 
the contempt and opposition were as com- 

letely gone as if they had never existed. 
Mrs, Arbuthnot could not have kissed 
1 her daughter more sympathetically, or 
sympathised with her more tenderly, if 
Grace had met her wishes, and had been 
going to marry Mr. Stewart-Carr himself. 

Captain Carnforth, when he wrun 
Mr. Stewart-Carr’s hand as they parted 
that same evening at the little country 
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station, had come equally successfully 
through his own ordeal. 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” he 
said, enthusiastically, as he got into the 
train. 

‘“ Ask me to the wedding!” responded 
Mr. Stewart-Carr, laughingly. 

Two days later Mra. Arbuthnot and 
Grace also left the Castle. During the 
days that followed their departure, Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s buoyant, excited frame of 
mind seemed to undergo a change. The 
reaction came to him. 

Every tangible obstacle in the way of 
his going to Catherine Maidment and ask- 
ing her to be his wife was now removed; 
but the first blissful consciousness of that 
fact was now suddenly succeeded by the 
acute consciousness of a hundred intangible 
obstacles, which, in the shape of doubt, 
hesitancy, and diffidence, rose up and 
stood in his path. 

He told himself one day that it was not 
likely she would ever care for him—he 


was must have been asked the question he 
was longing to ask her, and must have been 
won by some other man, long before. 

But on the third day, perhaps because 
his accumulated feelings of the two 
ceding days were beginning to make hi 
feel as if the obstacles in his way were 
such as he could never overcome, he sad- 
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He resolved that very afternoon, or never, 
he would ask Catherine Maidment to be 
his wife. 

CHAPTER X. 


THe afternoon was hotter than ever, 
and Catherine Maidment, as she sat with 
her work-basket before her, in the quiet 
dining-room of the White House, was very 
glad she was there, and not out in the 
glaring sunlight which lay in sach broad, 
hot streams over their garden and the 
park beyond. 

Catherine had not stayed indoors, how- 
ever, simply on account of the heat. There 
were two distinct errands she meant to 
have accomplished that day; one to a 
distant brickyard, to give an order for 
the purchase of some drain-pipes, which 
were wanted at once, for some draining 
that was going forward on the estate; 
and one to Fisher, the carpenter, 
from whom she had been returning when 
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Mr, Stewart-Carr met her a few days 
before. But she had let both wait, though 
both were pressing, and stayed at home, 
because she did not like to leave her 
brother by himself for so long a time as 
either of these walks would take. 

Frank -Maidment had been worse for 
the two last nights ; it was because Grace 
Arbuthnot had left Moreford, Catherine 
thought to herself, wearily. This morning, 
the headache with which he came down 
had not, as usual, worn off after breakfast. 


| He had spent a desultory morning in 


gardening lazily, keeping Catherine beside 
him to help him ; and since luncheon, he 
had made several listless attempts to go on 
with it, interrupted by aimless wanderings 
into the dining-room. But they were more 
and more listless, and at length he had 
given it up, and, at Catherine’s persuasion, 
had gone upstairs to his room to lie down, 
Catherine having first tried to make sure 
that all temptation was out of his reach. 
She had crept upstairs once more, half an 
hour after he laid down, and had found 
him asleep, quite peacefully and, appa- 
rently, dreamlessly. She knew, from ter- 
rible experience, that he was likely to 
sleep very long, and she came downstairs 
again, and took up her work, with a mind 
temporarily at ease about him, 

It was very quiet outside and inside the 
White House. It was the hottest hour of 
the summer afternoon, and every living 
thing seemed silenced by the heat. Nota 
breath of air stirred the drooping leaves of 
the trees, and only the sound of a very 
distant sheep-bell broke the silence every 
now and then. 

Inside the silence was still deeper. 
Margaret had gone into Moreford, and 
the only sound to be heard was the 
distant crackle of the fire through the 
open kitchen door, and the little click of 
Catherine’s thimble, as she stitched a 
collar on her brother's shirt. 

From the corner where she sat she 
could see the garden gate; but her head 
was bent over her stitching, and the 
sudden slight click of its latch—a sound 
so slight as to be only noticeable by con- 
trast with the great stillness—made her 


start violently. She raised her head with | 


her start, and saw Mr. Stewart - Carr 
coming through the garden to the door. 
Her first impulse was to prevent her 


brother from being awakened—partly for 


his own sake, and partly because she could 
not be sure of the impression his appear- 
ance might make to-day. 
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With a little shiver, arising from this 
last. thought, she hastily put all her work 
into its basket, and going out of the room, 
met Mr. Stewart-Oarr on the doorstep. 

‘*T came out because my brother is not 
well,” she said, hurriedly; “he is lying 
down, asleep, and I thought the bell would 
wake him.” : 7 

‘‘T am very sorry,” he said. 

“Do come in,” Catherine continued ; 
‘ perhaps I can tell him what you wanted, 
or help to arrange it.” 

‘‘Thank you,” he replied, gravely, fol- 
lowing her quietly into the drawing-room. 
He sat down, opposite her work-table, 
before he spoke again. “I came to see 
you, Miss Maidment,” he said. 

“To see me!” Catherine said, with 
some surprise. ‘Oh, is it about Fisher ? 
He is really most trying. I meant— 
Frank meant to go to him this afternoon 
again. Bat he has one of his worst head- 
aches, and I had to send the servant 
out, and could not well leave the house. 
Frank will go to him to-morrow.” 

‘No; not about Fisher,” he said. But 
then he paused; and Catherine looked at 
him with a face that had grown white and 
very anxious, : 

His manner was strange, she thought. 
What could have happened? Oould he 
possibly have found out anything? she 
asked herself, with a feeling of terror. 
But, though she collected herself again 
hastily, the strangeness of his manner 
affected her; and all her conversational 
ideas seemed to desert her, wholly and 
at once. Before she could recover 
any of them, Mr. Stewart-Oarr suddenly 
rose, crossed the little space that had 
divided them, and stood before her chair. 
Catherine looked up at him with wide, 
wondering eyes; but, as she met his, 
something in them made her drop her own, 
and made her heart beat violently. 

‘‘ Miss Maidment,” he said, “I came, 
this afternoon, to ask so much that I do 
not know how to put it into words. The 
only thing I can do is to speak plainly, 
at once, at the risk of being abrupt and 
hasty. If I do not, I shall not be able to 
say it at all.” 

He paused for one moment, and glanced 
down at her; but Catherine did not move 
or lift her eyes, which she had fixed on 
her clasped hands. 

‘¢You must know, I think, what I am 
going to say,” he went on, speaking very 
slowly from agitation. “I am going to 
tell you I love you. I do tell you so. 
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And I ask you if you could ever love me 
—could ever be my wife.” 

He stopped very abruptly. His voice, 
during the last few words, had had a 
curiously strained tone in it; and his face, 
as he stood waiting, was pale and drawn. 

Catherine did not speak. She turned 
round and hid her face, suddenly, in her 
hands, and her breath came in long, quick 
gasps. She was fighting desperately against 
the overwhelming sense of agitation which 
the sudden shock had brought her. Her 
self-control had been shattered on the 
instant, and her keenest consciousness was 
of the absolute necessity of recovering it. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr could see the burning 
scarlet colour of her neck, could see her 
agitated breathing. He knelt down be. 
side her. 3 

“Catherine,” he said, ‘Catherine, could 
you love me? Could you?” 

Still she did not speak. He waited one 
moment, then he tried, very gently, to 
take her hands away from her face. As 
he touched her hands, Catherine felt her 
brain 

With his first words, all her liking for 
the man before her, all her attraction to- 
wards him, all the feelings she had argued 
down and turned away from, rose up and 
claimed their proper name. She knew 
that she loved him. 

‘‘ Will you be my wife?” he repeated. 

Then the thought of her brother came, 
and, like a heavy hand laid on it, crushed 
back all thought of herself, of her love, 
and made her longing to turn to this 
man, and tell him that she loved him, 
into a terrible temptation. She remem- 
bered that her life was not her own to 
dispose of, she had her brother's life to 
hold and guard for all the years they 
should both live. A picture of Frank, as 
she had left him lying asleep, suddenly 
came between her and the man who was 
looking at her with an intentness that she 
felt, even through the shelter of her handg. 

“T cannot,” she said, low and distinctly. 

‘You cannot care for met” he said, 
rising. 

‘‘T cannot marry you, Mr. Stewart- 
Carr,” she answered, firmly, 

He looked at her for a moment, then 
seizing on the difference between her 
answer and his question : 

“T don’t want you to marry me yet,” he 
cried. ‘I won’t even speak to you of it 
again till you say I may. [I'll wait as long 
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as you can wish, if you will only give me 
leave to wait.” 

“You must not wait at all,” came from 
Catherine’s white lips. She had taken 
her hands from her face and had rise 
from her chair. 

‘‘T know you wish me to go,” he said 
“T understand. But at least you will tell 
me this: Is there any reason why you 
cannot marry me?” He hesitated a mo 
ment, then he said, desperately, “I mesa 
—forgive me—but am I too late! Is 
there any one else ?” ‘ 

‘‘No, no, no!” Catherine cried, 
words following so quickly on his that 
they almost seemed as if she had inter. 
rupted him. Then she suddenly hid her face 
in her hands again. He came a step nearer. 

‘‘ Catherine,” he said, and his voice wa 
very hoarse, '‘ Catherine, couldn’t you ty 
to love me, then? If it took year | 
should not care, if you would only ty. 
Say you will try—aay you will let me ak 
you again.” 

“No,” Catherine said, very firmly, and 
her tone was very different from the tons of 
her emphatic, impulsive denial of a moment 
before. It was self. and strong, 
“You mean you could never love me!” 
he te a 

atherine’s momentary  self-possession 
suddenly lefther. She turned away, and clang 
with both hands to the back of her chair. 

‘If you can never love me, tell me 2," 
he said, passionately. 

**T cau’s tell you so,” Catherine said; 
but so very low that he could scarcely hear 
her words. Then, as a sudden hope flashed 
over his face, she lifted her head and turned 
to him. ‘QOh!” she cried, “don’t say any 
more to me, only believe me! I cannst 
marry you. I shall never marry any one’ 

“ Never?” 

‘‘ Never,” she answered, Then she ls 
herself fall into the chair, and looked at 
him with eyes of intense entreaty. 

“Go,” she said; “go. If you love ms, 
as you say you do—go.” 

is face was very pale and his lips 
trembled. Bat he obeyed her entresty 
and .tarned to go. He went slowly snd 
heavily out of the room into the litte 
passage and out of the house; while 
Catherine sank back in her chair white 
and exhausted. 

Neither of the two had heard Freak 
Maidment’s step in that passage a few 
moments before. 
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CHAPTER XIII. HOMELESS, 


WHEN Nan came in from her long, lonely 
walk, she was not prepared for the recep- 
tion she received. 

‘‘Nan, do you know, we are to travel, 
really travel in a fortnight. Why didn’t 
you tell us? And you didn’t say half 
enough about her.” 

This was from Sibyl. 

‘* Dear father’s own relation? Do you 
know, Nan, it is nice to have some real 
relations # I expect you even like that 
poor aunt of yours about whom you do 
tell us such curious stories,” 

Nan stood by, trying to gather what 
“that woman” had told her darlings ; 
certainly not the one thing that must be 
told. She knew by the happy countenances 
that she had not told them that they were 
to be driven from the place of their birth, 
outcasts from it and from all relations. So, 
of course, this soe case, Nan’s lips 
were sealed, too. hy should she tell 
them? As long as they were together she 
would bear the burden alone, 

About her own prospects Miss Evans 
did not think at all, even though she had 
nowhere to go to, no money, no occupation, 
no friend to speak a word for her even ; but 
that did not occupy her thoughts—only 
Grace and Sibyl, that was all. Why should 
she not follow them and watch over them ? 

This thought made her happier for a few 
moments, and then came the common- 
sense view of the case. How could she 
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find employment at once, without friends, 
out in Germany? No; she muet earn 
money in England, and that money should 
be for them, so that some day she should 
be able once more to give them a home 
which was now denied them by others. 

No one was to know or guess the 
great restraint this woman put on herself 
during this first conversation with her 
children and daring the following days. 
She heard them discusg little plans, settle 
what small properties they should take 
with them. She even allowed Grace to 
look over her own wardrobe and make 
little suggestions as to what was moat 
likely to be wanted out there. 

But all three had certainly somewhat 

exaggerated ideas of the arrangements 
necessary for “going abroad;” and a 
traveller to Fiji would hardly have given 
more thought to his outfit than did Grace 
and Sibyl to theirs. 
‘ Mrs, Gordon did not come again to the 
Warren; but she wrote a note to Nan, 
which this latter put at once into the fire 
after having read it, much to Grace’s dis- 
appointment, It was short, and enclosed 
a cheque for forty pounds, with a few words 
of thanks and compliments, Only the one 
idea that Grace would want money pre- 
vented the cheque following the note into 
the fire; but not a penny of it would Miss 
Evans have spent on herself, no, not for the 
world. 

Afterwards, Grace remembered how, 
those last days, Nan never left them; 
how she would sit fora long time gazing 
at them without saying anything, and how 
she seemed to move and act as if in a 
dream. Grace remembered this, and re- 
membered too, how, because of their new 
excited feelings, they took so little heed of 
these loving looks and actions. 
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i Ali too soon came a letter from Mra. 
Gordon to Grace. It was enclosed to Miss 
Evans, as if the widow had not been able 
to persuade herself to write “ Miss Grace 
Gordon.” It was posted at Longham, and 
ran as follows : 
‘““DEAR GRACE,—I conclude you have 
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Half praying, half thinking, the girl with 
the woman’s heart knelt on a long time 
till, becoming a little afraid of the loneli- 
ness, she rose hastily, and stepped back 
softly to herown room. Bat passing Nan’a 
bedroom, she was surprised to see a light 
atill gleaming under the door. Was Nan 


made all the arrangements for your journey. | ill ? 


The weather has become #0 mild that I 
think you will not suffer from the cold. I 
hope you will find no difficulty on the way, 
as I have made every conceivable arrange- 
ment so that you should not be left alone. 
You must go by the two o'clock train 
to Victoris, and there you will find 
in the first-class waiting-room a lady, 
Mra. Johnson by name, who is herself going 
to Fribourg, and will save you all farther 
trouble. You will cross that evening. The 
school, where you are going, is known to 
Mrs. Johnson, and I hope you will try to 
be happy whilst you are there. I have 
given her a letter to deliver to you, which 
you can read quietly to yourself in the 
train, to explain a few matters which I 
think you ought to know, and which may 
come best from me as your father’s cousin. 
I hope you will always apply to me if you 
are in any need of ‘help or advice, Your 
sincere friend, —ELLEN GORDON.” 

Sibyl thought it a nice letter ; everything 
that the elegant Mra, Gordon did was 
right in her young eyes. Grace was 
puzzled by one or two passagesin it, First, 
there being no mention of Nan in it, and 
secondly, the words about being happy in 
Germany. But, seeing that neither Nan 
nor her sister remarked on the letter, she 
kept her wonderings to herself, 

And now the last evening had come, 
the boxes were packed, and Sibyl, tired out, 
retired early to bed, and with her golden 
head on her pillow she soon fell asleep. 

When she fancied that Nan was in bed, 
Grace took her bedroom candle and crept 
silently to her father’s room, turned the 
key, and then knelt down by the bed and 
tried to bring back the scene of the last 
hours of his lite. Ah! If only he could have 
said more to her and told her what he 
would like her to do in the future, if only 
he had mentioned this cousin, this Mra. 
Gordon, how much happier she would now 
be feeling! But it must be right, they 
would all come back goon and live on their 
quiet life at the Warren. It could not be 
very wrong to take one little peep at the 
world beyond, where Sibyl had always 
wished to go, Heaven would take care of 
them and bring them back. 


“Nan, dear Nan,” she called, softly, 
“what is the matter?” and Nan opened 
the door. Only then did Grace know that 
something very terrible must be going to 
ei She uttered a little cry, as ahe 
said : 

* Tell me, what is it?” 

Then Nan drew her in, bade her sit in 
an arm-chair that stood by a smouldering 
fire, and then the tall woman knel¢ down 
by that slight child and sobbed forth : 

“ My child, my child! They say I must 
leave you, leave you both.” Then she 
clasped her as if she would never let her go. 

‘‘You leave us; you, Nan! Yon are 
dreaming ; and who says so 1” 

‘‘She—that Mra, Gordon—says so. I 
can’t tell you now—I dare say she will— 
all the reasons that make this necessary ; 
but one is, Grace, that you and Sibyl are 
not rich—you are poor. You will have 
nothing of your own, and I am no relation 
to you—no blood relation—but, child, re- 
member I am your mother by the right of 
many years ; if I leave you now it is be- 
cause—Heaven knows there is no help for 
it—becanse all the time, though I have 
been searching for some means of escape, I 
have found none. But, whatever happens, 
don’t think you are forsaken. I cannot 
change. I shall write to you, and you 
must write to me very often, and tell me | 
all. Even if I suffer I must know. I 
have tried to spare you; but now—— 
Grace, Grace, have I killed you ¢ ” 

For Nan found the gir)’s fair, soft arms 
bending forward. She had fainted in her 
arms, 


CHAPTER XIV. IT WASN'T MINNIE. 


WE must go back to the little home at 
Longham, and to the three Misa Gordons 
left to take caro of themselves during their 
mother’s unexpected absence. 

Frances became so mysterious tbat 
Minnie and Beatrice had somewhat long 
‘‘ hair-brush talks,” as they called them, as 
to the possible reason of their siater’s con- 
duct, and Bee at last ventured to whisper 
her private opinion. 

Minnie, I do believe we have loat all 
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our money, and mother. is trying to find a 
way out of the difficulty. What shall we 
do if it isso? It is bad enough to be poor 
as we now are ; but if we had nothing—— 
We could not go into the workhouse. 
Fancy the Miss Gordons in blue check 
dresses and white caps,” and Beatrice 
laughed, though Minnie did not see any- 
thing to laugh about. 

“ How ridiculous you are, Bee; if we 
have lost our money some of the family 
must help us, I am sure they are mean 
enough ; it will be a punishment for them.” 

‘We have so few relations. Mother’s 
are no better off than ourselves, and 
father’s people are poorer. Besides, I 
don’t care to be dependent upon other 
people, and I shall see what I can do to 
earn my bread.” 

“You, Bee! why, you sre only just 
eighteen. What could you do? You 
never were clever.” 

**T can make dresses |” 

‘¢ Make dresses,” answered Minnie, in a 
voice of deep scorn; “you don’t mean to 
say you would become a dressmaker ¢” 

‘Would it be worse than taking other 
people's money to live upon?” 

“How silly you are; bat I tell you 
beforehand, Bee, if you ever dream of 
doing anything so disgraceful, I shall dis- 
own you. I shall tell every one I have 
only one sister, and that will be Frances.” 

“But I should be your sister all the 
same, Minnie, and not a bit different than 
I am now, for I make my own dresses, 
How hard I worked at Frances’ dress 
the other day!” Bee looked at herself in 
the glass, and smiled. She was remember- 
ing those happy minutes she had had when, 
surrounded by the ball-dress material, she 
had talked to Captain Grant; and Minnie 
did not know what that smile meant. 

‘That reminds me,” answered Minnie, 
‘“‘T asked Captain Grant if he were going 
to that ball on Thursday, and he said 
e3.”” 

‘Did he” 

* Yes; so I want to look my best. I 
believe he really does like to talk to us. 
Naturally ; there are so few real ladies at 


Longham. 

ot don’t think he cares much what 

ple are.” 

‘‘ Beatrice! Why, I never met such a 
perfect gentleman |” 

“‘'Yes, he is. I wonder, Minnie, what 
he would think of me if I became a dress- 


_ maker.” 


‘‘ Bee, you are the most foolish girl I 
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know, If you ever mention the subject to 
him I shall be very much annoyed.” 

‘s Bat, really, I should like to know what 
he would think right, supposing we lost 
our money.” 

“Anyhow, you are not going on 
Thureday. Well, good night. By the way, 
shall I wear my blue forget-me-not wreath 
or the white roses ?” 

Minnie certainly looked quite lovely in 
blue forget-me-nots, and Bee, with an effort, 
answered trathfally : 

“You look very, very nice in blue, 
Minnie, everybody says so.” 

‘* Ab, well, that decides it. I don’t mind 
telling you, Bee, that I want to look my 
very, very best on Thursday. Frances is so 
stupid now she spends her time in writing 
to mother. There is no getting her to talk 
about anything; she even insisted on en- 
closing my letter to mother to-day, saying 
she was travelling about. I don’s believe 
it is any such thing. I hate mysteries; 
bat if we really have Jost our money, I 
re rather not kuow till after Thurs- 

ay.” 

Thursday came, and with it the long 
preparation for Minnie’s looking her “ very 
best.” Bee hel both her sisters, and 
when they drove away with their neighbour 
Mra, Crozby as chaperon, she felt very 
much like little Cinderefa. She spent a 
very dull evening, for there are times when 
a girl feels that she could be ‘the best” 
to the man she honours and loves, and Bee 
had nearly reached this state of feeling. 

It was thinking so much that made her 
keep watch till her sisters came back, for 
Minnie shared her room, and then Beo 
heard the excited account of her sister's 
“loveliest ball.” The blue wreath was 
taken off the pretty hair, and Bee was told 
“every one said that I was the prettiest 
person in the room.” , 

“Did you dance much with Captain 
Grant,” asked Beo, in a low voice, “ and 
did he say that?” 

‘* 'Yos, a great deal, he was so nice; but 
he never pays compliments, he is rather 
stupid about that.” 

“Did he ask after me?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose he mentioned you. 
Yes, I know he did. We were talking of 
likenesses, people’s doubles, and he said 
that years ago he went to stay with some 
friends, I forget where, and in church he 
saw two sisters who were very nice-looking 
—he meant very pretty—and that when 
he saw us the first time, a month ago, he 
thought we must be those same two girls 
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grown up. He said we were so very 
much like them—the same coloured hair 
and the same eyes. He even asked the 
names of the children, and he had an idea 
that they were also called Gordon; but of 
course that must be fancy. I had never 
heard of the place he mentioned, so, you 
see, somewhere we have our doubles.” 

The elder sisters were too tired the 
next morning to, get up to breakfast, so 
Beatrice had a solitary meal, and feeling 
somewhat sad, instead of settling down to 
her needlework as usual, determined to 
take a walk. Their mother did not usually 
allow them to walk about Longham alone, 
but they might walk in the opposite 
direction on a road which led towards a 
small village. This road was very unfre- 
quented, and when Bee wanted to get 
away from Minnie’s little persecutions she 
took a good mile walk down the lane to 
wear off her aggrieved feelings, To-day 
it was a relief to walk on and on quickly, 
to try and get rid of her thoughts, which, 
put into words, were: ‘ After all, it would 
be Minnie,” and ‘most likely we are 
beggars.” 

She had not gone very far when she 
heard a step behind her, a firm, quic 
step, whose owner also appeared to be 
taking a constitutional Beatrice did not 
look back, she knew the man, whoever 
he was, would soon overtake her; but she 
tried to see how fast she, too, could walk 
till she was stopped by his voice, saying : 

‘Miss Gordon, are you walking for a 
wager? I have been wondering how long 
you would keep up at this rate. I was 
surprised to see you out so early.” 

She had been thinking so much of him 
since their last talk that it seemed natural 
to hear him; but in spite of this she 
blushed a little, 

_* T wanted to begin the day with a good 
constitutional, now the frost has gone, and 
there is no more chance of skating.” 

Did he remember the talk they had had 
on that winter's day ? 

‘IT was very sorry last night that 
‘society’ prevented you from coming to 
the ball. Is it never your tarn, Miss 
Beatrice?” He half smiled as he looked 
down at her from his superior height. 

‘Yes; when I first came out Minnie 
allowed me to go pretty often. But now 
she has her choice ; of course, the youngest 
must wait. It is quite fair.” 

“I should think the youngest would 
care the most for gaiety.” 

“I don’t think I do care very much ; of 
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course, I like it, but unless one meets 
nice people it seems very much the same 
thing every time; and then—— 0b, 
Captain Grant, you men don’s know the 
fuss it is to get one’s ball-dresses ready, or 
to keep them in repair or to make now 
ones, If only we could have dress-coats 
like yours!” 

‘You would not look so——” He 
altered the sentence to “Our costume is 
always getting abused. I am glad to 
think ladies have not yet taken to thom,” 
and then the Captain laughed heartily; 
but Beatrice was in earnest. 

“Ido not mean that quite; but some 
irls jasé order their dresses and have 
one with them; but we are s0 poor, it 

seems always a fuss and a bother to keep 
up an appearance.” 

What would Minnie have said could she 
have heard Bee at this moment? Th 
Captain, on the contrary, was thinking 
that one of the Miss Gordons at least 
could speak the truth. He had found thst 
out before, and it was this that had made 
him single out the youngest sister. 

“Qouldn’s-you get a dress that would 
last the season, some good, strong stuf 


k | that wouldn’t tear,” he said, smiling; “ot 


am I asking a very ignorant question t” 

‘Oh, yes, dreadfully ignorant ; Minni 
says a girl is thought so little of if she 
wears a dress more than twice at balls 
And then sappose we lost our money, what 
could we do but make dresses, and that 
would be falling so low, Minnie thinks; 
besides, mother would not like it, Bat 
that is all we are fit for.” 

“Bat I hope such a misfortune is not 
likely to overtake you?” for Beatrice had 
spoken so earnestly, that Captain Grant 
began to fear this trouble had already over- 
taken the Gordon family. 

“TI don’t know anything of money 
matters; but mother is away just now on 
business, and she and Frances looked 0 
troubled about something, I think it must 
be that.” 

“ And you have been trying to solve an 
imaginary difficulty.” 

“T couldn’t live on other people, and 
there are so many girls who work for their 
bread, and why should not I, only I am 
more ignorant than most girls?” 

Beatrice felt dreadfully childish, ss if 
she were saying the most unladylike thing 
all this time, so that she could have cried 
with vexation; but the only comfort wa 
that happily Minnie was not by her side! 
The next remark from Captain Grant sur 
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prised her so much, however, that she felt 
her colour rising. 

“ Perhaps, before all these misfortunes 
happen, you will have found a different 
home,” 

“Oh, no; perbsaps Minnie will be 
married; but I am not clever nor pretty, 
at least”—she would be true—" not as 
pretty as Minnie,” 

‘Bat suppose, Miss Beatrice, some one 
told you that he did not care for money or 
beauty, cared only for a woman who could 
be true, and who could learn to love him 
as he loved her, and yet that, rather than 
marry a woman who was shallow and cared 
for admiration and riches above everything 
elze, he would remain single all his life. 
Could you say ‘Yes’ to such a man, even 
though he was very ignorant about the 
modern fashion of courtship and of making 
on eee hing the vill b 

hey were approac the ; but 
there was a field- he just here they 
stood, leading to the church, situated a 
little way from the cottages. Beatrice in- 
stinctively opened the gate into the lane 
and walked on. She wanted to be out of 
sight of every one, because at this moment 
she bad found out that “ after all” it was 
not Minnie “but herself.” Yet she could 
not bear to answer his question till she 
had thought it out for a few minutes. 
Captain Grant could not see her face, but 
followed her in silence. It was certainly 
& curious manner of receiving an offer, and 
what was atill more curious was that when, 
as they neared the end of the lonely path, 
Beatrice turned round, not flushed now 
but quite pale, almost trembling. She 
held her hands tightly clasped in her muff, 
and stood a few steps away from the Cap- 
tain, so that she could look straight into 
his face. 

“Do you mean, Captain Grant, that you 
intend that question for me?” 

Yes,” he said, speaking decidedly, “ I 
do.” He might have been standing ina 
witness-box, so straightforward was he. 

‘‘Only you do not know me enough, 
for I don’t think that Iam the girl you 
would wish to be your wife. We have 
been brought up as ladies, but ladies who 
can do nothing but make their own dresses, 
and there must be many other things ne- 
cessary for your wife.” 

‘¢ Why mine more than any other man’s 
wife?” 

‘‘ Because you are 80 good,” said Beatrice, 
in despair of making him understand. 
‘‘You don’t care about stupid things as 
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other men do. I know you do not; |] knew 
it when I first saw you, and since then I 
have felt we are not—I mean that I am 
not—what you expect a woman to be.” 

‘¢ You mean that you could not love me 
above everything else—you cannot love me 
as I love you.” 

“Yes, I could,” said Beatrice, hiding 
her face in her moff, ‘I could ; but that is 
the very reason why you mustn’s think of 
me in that way.” 

He drew her muff gently down from 
her face, and kept it and the small 
hands inside it clasped in his own, with a 
firm grasp of possession, as he said : 

“ Beatrice, will you try me? Will you 
tell me truthfully if, some day, I am 
capable of possessing your whole heart? I 
will not blame you if you decide otherwise, 
I shall know youn are dealing traly with 
me, and saving us both a long life of mi 
if we cannot enjoy a long, long life of happi- 
ness.” 

This wae very upl:ke her idea of an 
offer, so much grander, so much wiser, so 
much truer, that Bee felt no longer a 
foolish, commonplace young lady, but a 
creature worthy of being placed on her 
trial for better or for worse. 

‘And will you let me see if I can 
become any wiser, any better for you? I 
could not bear to disappoint you, and we 
know each other so little,” she said, rather 
is emiled, How shall manage 

e sm ‘* How shall we to 
learn to know each other ?” 

‘Please say nothing more about that 
now. It is quite enough happiness to 
know that you care.” 

* Will that be truthfal if we both care?” 

‘* Please, please let it be so, because—— 
No, I cannot tell you; but I want you to 
think a long, long time about it, and also 
to become quite, quite sure,” she answered. 
- “As you think best, Beatrice, I will 
trust you now and always.” 
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UP THE RIVER IN FLOOD-TIME, 
FATHER THAMES is by no means a 
floody river, and dwellers by his banks 
have not often to complain of capricious 
conduct on his part. Witness for him the 
poets of other days: 
No un i i 
The Be ape eee Sook the ploughman’s toil, 
as ‘majestic Denham” sings; or again in 
the well-known line, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
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spring, they are to be reckoned rather as 
benetits bestowed by the river god, freshen- 
ing up the pastures and giving fertility to 
the meadows, “o’er which,” again to quote 
the majestic old poet : 
‘er which he kindly spreads hi i 
aaa hatches Slate th' aunt 

The really destructive and disastrous 
floods which at times spread distress and 
misery among the inhabitants of the low- 
lying districts about London, and which 
call so imperatively for farther works of 
embankment, are not to be placed to the 
account of the river, but are, in fact, in- 
vasions of the ocean, which with an excep- 
tionally high tide may do an immense deal 
of damage, while the river iteelf may be 
perfectly quiescent in the matter. 

But at an exceptional season when 
long-continued rains have filled to the 
brim every rat and brook, and caused 
the quictest streams to burst their 
bounds, our river is a noble sight as it 
comes down in fall majestic volume. With 
a high spring tide and an equinoctial gale 
to pile up the waters at the river’s mouth, 
and such a banker as this in the way of 
flood water, there might be a tale of a 
flood which would throw other records into 
the shade. But happily the two first con. 
ditions are wanting, and except for the 
- strength of the downward current and the 
brown earthy colour of the water, there is 
nothing to call special attention to the 
river as it whirls past the palaces and 
towers of Wes ter and London. 
Chelsea fields are in no danger of inunda- 
tion, and Chiswick meadows still rise well 
above the stream, and Kew and Richmond 
are in no danger of an overflow. We must 
travel higher up the river to appreciate the 
full force of the autumnal torrent, 

By good luck a day opens out fine, 
snatched from clonds and tempests. 
Pleasant sunshine lights up the suburban 
groves, and plays upon the dishevelled 
orchards, and in the broad fields where 
yellow marrows lie piled in disregarded 
beaps, while huge entrenchments of seakale 
and celery give a faint perfume to the air 
suggestive of Christmas banquets in im- 
mediate prospect, and of the walnuts and 
wine of the festive season. 

From these lowly fields the contrast is 
reat as we come to the lordly avenues of 
ushey Park. The gales have wrought 

some mischief among the ancient trees, and 
one or two noble trunks are lying prostrate 
on the sward; but they have not yet 
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stripped the fine chestnut avenue, which is 
all ablaze with gold, from the reddest to 
the palest yellow. . 

Past the walls of Hampton Court, and 
across the green with its handsome old red. 
brick structures pleasantly illuminated by 
the sunshine, we soon come to the bridge— 
that ugly iron bridge which is so ont of 
keeping with ite surroundings. Bat here 
the old river is coming along with a whizz 
the waters darting under the arch with s 
mighty swirl, and rising angrily at pier or 
buttress or outlying pile. And here the 
river has risen over trim gardens, and eddies 
and shallows encompass raised flower-beds 
atill ablaze with colour, here a Mount 8 
Michel of eee and there a sunny 
isle all glowing with chrysanthemums The 
gravel paths are now so many watercourse, 
eels may wriggle into the wine-cellar, and 
swans peer in at the larder window. 
Half-way up the trim sloping lawn the 
brown flood is still creeping on; the rustic 
seat where lovers discoursed not long ago, 
is up to ite middle in water. 

Coming to Moulsey Lock, the river is 
seen in still greater force ; a whirl of 
waters shows where the weir should be, 
but there is no fall to speak of, for the 
flood has obliterated all distinctions of 
level, and the lock might be thrown open 
without any effect upon the river's majestic 
march. Higher up there is nothing to show 
for the island but the trees, the branche 
of which are battling with the current and 
catching stray wisps of floating drift as it 
hurries by. Notice- boards, too, have a 
comical appearance, rising forlornly out of 
the stream, assuring the world that the 
vanished isle is private property, and pro- 
hibiting landing—in two feet of water. 

Still higher in the back-water we come 
upon 8 whole street of house-boats, some of 
which are still inhabited, and with gay 
flowers etill blooming, and curtains and 
hangings, give touches of summer-like 
gaiety to the reflections of the brown 
and turbid waters. Here is actually 
adventurous crew of Amazons who have 
ventured forth upon the treacherous tide, 
perhaps under the stern necessity of ex- 
hausted supplies, and who are pulling back 
to their floating home with a skill and 
vigour which would entitle them to the 
freedom of the Watermen’s Company, were 








female baembers allowed. Farther on, the 
tow-path Naglf has disappeared beneath the 
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braved, there is the more palpable danger 
of wire fencing all stuck over with sharp 
points. Your riparian proprietor would 
rather see anybody drowning than getting 
over his fence, and so there is a scramble 
across as best you can, till terra firma is 
rere gery of the tow-path 

his experience tow- suggests 
to us that the highway on the other side 
of the river might afford a better way of 
getting along, especially as this side of the 
river is closely barricaded with the palings 
of Hurst Park Racecourse, neatly 
with spikes and prickly things in general. 
Here by good luck is Hampton Ferry. 


O’er the brown wave, a tiny sail appears. 


It is the ferry-boat, which is running the 
gauntlet of the flood, with a lady on board 
and s fox-terrier, They spring ashore— 
the dog received in a hostile manner by 
the dogs on this side of the water—and 
the ferry-boat returns with another fare. 
There is wonderful skill about that ferry- 
man; he has an assistant who does all the 
pe with one oar, while the ferryman 
eans on his, and by judicious jibes, 
admonitions, and exhortations, so contrives 
to take it out of the other man, that we 
arrive safe, but exhausted—as far as the 
assistant is concerned —at the landing- 
atage, Here, sitting snugly in the lee of 
a shed, and anchored to some piles, are 
three men in a punt, engaged in fishing, 
One would think that the fish were all 
washed out of their holes, and too much 
bothered and worried to think about 
nibbling at a bait, even if they could see 
it, Suill, the resources of the craft are 
inexhaustible, and perhaps these wily 
fishermen know of a place where the fishes 
all go when they are flooded out of their 
homes. 

It is not everybody who knows Hampton, 
whose fame is obscured by its illustrious 
offshoot at Hampton Oourt; but it is a 
pleasant little settlement, although just 
now almost overwhelmed with dead leaves, 
and the trailing shoots of creepers. But 
it is high and dry above the river, and a 
deluge that would get Hampton under 
water would be almost Noachian in its 
proportions. Bat the highway after leaving 
Hampton dips into the flat, and again the 
river comes crankling in, filling up the 
ditches, and squirting through the drains, 
and showing in ominous patches by the 
roadside. Here are old water -courses 
opened out anew, meadows converted into 
islands, and a haystack perilously near the 
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water-level suggests how exciting would 
be the sight were it solemnly to float away 
and begin a journey down the river. 

Oar forefathers, it seems, had some skill 
in planting villages and towns, if they did 
not look out for views and picturesque 
bite, and so we find Sunbury well out of 
the flood, with its shops and inns, and 
High Street, not concerning itself much 
about the river, it seems, although people 
look out of their back windows and ex- 
claim that the water is still rising. Bat 


ed | beyond Sanbury the road is under water 


at places, although the thoughtful provision 
of an extinct race of vestrymen e8- 
tablished raised pathways, which keep the 
pedestrian out of the floods. There is 
a wooden bridge high above a tributary 
stream which one would hardly notice in 
ordinary times, but which is now a brimming 
river, deep enough to drown you, and 
strong enough to carry your body away 
and deposit it somewhere in the ooze and 
slime of the river bed as a geological speci- 
men for future ages. The crossing is 
called Hoo Bridge; bat whether the river 
is the Hoo, or whether it has a name at 
all, or any history belonging to it, is more 
than we can tell 

Now we take the road that turns 
toward the river again and to Walton 
Bridge. And here, on the margin of the 
sloppy road, is the cart of a travelling 
tinker, with a lot of little ragged urchins 
paddling about in the mud, and mater- 
familias visible in the distance filling her 
pail at one of the brimming water-courses. 
But the shafts of the cart are turned 
towards London, and soon some court in 
Whitechapel or Bethnal Green may receive 
the wandering tribe. For the storms and 
rains that are stripping the trees and 
raising the floods, are driving the race of 
wandering performers of all kinds to their 
winter quarters sooner than usual. 

Here we are standing upon Walton 
Bridge, which is a long, rambling structare, 
half iron and half stone, which, in a general 
way, stretches over a good deal of land as 
well as water, but which now barely suc- 
ceeds in crossing what seems a wide 
lagoon, with distant shores. 

And a pleasant view it is that stretches 
before us from the parapet of Walton 
Bridge. A broad, swollen mere, with green 
islands rieing here and there, is bounded 
by gentle heights clothed in all the rich 
tints of autumnal woodlands. Through 
all this plunges the main channel of the 
river, rushing with tremendous force under 
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the bridge, while the trunk of a tree, 
balanced against one of the protecting 
piles, swings to and fro with the force of 
the current that rises over it with an angry 
rush. Scattered among the waters of the 
lake, huts, summer-houses, boat-houses, 
show, half submerged, with rustic bridges 
over water-courses where now all is water. 
Bat the most exciting sight of all is of a 
huge barge, which a team of powerful 
horses are dragging up against the stream. 
The horses themselves seem to be splashing 
through the middle of the lake; but the 
line of the tow-path is jast to be made out 
by the posts that rise here and there out 
of the flood. How they strain, those 
horses; and how the stream curls over 
the bluff bows of the barge! At the corner, 
where the channel turns, and the barge 
receives the full impact of the torrent, 
it seems even doubtful for a moment 
whether horses or river will prevail. If the 
barge goes, won't the bridge go too, for 
what could withstand the impact of that 
rude mass? If the bridge goes, we 
should go. So that the question becomes 
one of strong personal interest as the 
horses tug and strain, and the drivers 
shout, and the rope tightens perilously, 
and the old barge rolls and sways to the 
current. But the corner is rounded at last, 
and the tension of the moment is relaxed. 

Walton Bridge is not at all the lonely 
place one might expect, little known as it 
ig to fame, A good many people come 
riding this way, some with the military 
swing of the “ vieux sabreur,” 


Captain or colonel, or knight-at-arms. 


Phaetons, and pony-gigs, and tho stately 
landau, come rattling over the bridge, which 
is the avenue to a pleasant and peopled 
region abounding in villas and mansions. 
But our way lies not in that direction, but 
along the shores of the present mere, where 
were green meadows a week ago; and 
so we proceed towards Halliford, which is 
one of the pleasantest nooks in this part of 
the river, for here is one of the finest 
curves imaginable, where the river, con- 
fined in narrow limits, fairly boils and 
seethes as its waters whirl round. And 
above we have a glimpse of the valley and 
shallow meres, marshes, and winding water- 
courses, just as the great Jalius might have 
seen it when the eye of civilisation first 
rested on the lovely vale, now for one 
brief space restored to its ancient condition. 
Here, if anywhere, it must have been 
that Cm:ar crossed the Thames, the 
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wading through breast-high, 
g the natives who awaited 
them on the higher ground. The name of 
the hamlet implies an ancient ford, al 
none may exist at present, the channel of 
the river. having probably changed more 
than once since those days remote, in its 
progress across the lake-like valley. The 
name, too,.seems to have signified the 
Holy Ford, whether as leading to the abbey 
of Chertsey, venerated by the Saxon race, 
or in memory of some great baptism, 
when the heathen were converted whole- 
sale into Christians by some saintly Au- 
gustine or Paulinus. 

However that may be, here in the road- 
way is a peremptory notice from the lords 
of the manor of Halliford, that none shall 
erect stages or lodge their caravans on the 
waste of this manor, which looks as if the 
place were the scene of some popular ob- 
servance, dating—who knows {—from the 
baptismal day above mentioned. Bat a 
pretty village, anyhow, is Halliford, with 
its screen of lovely foliage boldly com- 
manding the river. The river, further on, 
seems disposed to dispute possession of 
the wastes of the manor with its lords ; 
and here it is washing over the highway, 
while a flock of swans, and foreign geese 
as big as swans, are splashing, and docking. 
and enjoying themeelves, and seem a good 
deal more at home than the horses, who 
come splashing through, and seem to mis- 
trust the whole affair, or than the ladies in 
their little pony-gig, who tuck themselves 
up so carefully, to be out of the reach of 
Father Thames his floods. 

But here is a return fly to the station 
that will ferry us across dryshod ; and so 
adieu to a bright and sunny, albeit watery, 
scene, 


legionaries 
and di 


LIVING IN BOXES, 


THERE is a proverbial eaying, which 
always seems to bear with it a certain 
smack of constitutional law, to the cfivet 
that an Englishman’s house is his castle. 
Castles in the good old days were—or at 
least were reputed . to td to get 
into, a characteristic which the house of 
the contemporary Englishman, according 
to the reports from the suburbs which 
alarm us every year at the beginning of 
the burglary season, does not On 
the other hand, it is sometimes rather 
difficult to get out of, that is, if the luck- 
less tenant has been weak enough to sign 
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an sgreement, judiciously worded from the 
landlord’s point of view, in the matter of 
etructural repairs and drainage. However 
well an LEnoglishman’s house may have 
suited him, the approaching expiration of 
the lease always has a tendency to make 
him restless, Sometimes it happens to 
coincide with the exodus of old friends 
from the neighbourhood, or with the open- 
ing of a new tramway line, with its ever- 
lasting tinkling bells down the road; or 
of a Salvation Army barracks round the 
corner. Then doubts arise as to whether 
it will be wise to sign a new agreement, 
and an often co a ae . se 
v ite of the le orrors 0 
ack incident. Batif, a addition to 
the above-named mischances, there should 
have supervened a period of chronic unrest 
in the kitchen, alooholic outbreaks and 
superfiaous and distasteful “sauce ” on the 
of the cook, and flat rebellion from the 
itchen-maid with regard to bell-answering 
and coal-carrying, coupled with the dis- 
covery of overcharge and underweight in 
the system of business pursued by the local 
urveyors, there will very likely be mani- 
ted a disposition to break for a time 
with housekeeping altogether ; supposing, 
of course, that the particular family wi 
which we are concerned is so circumstanced 
that it is free to go whithersoever it may 
elect, that the exigencies of bread-winning 
do not demand that paterfamilias should 
every morning eat his breakfast within an 
hour’s journey of his place of business. 
In spite of the traditional attachment of 
English people to their homes, the prospect 
of a spell of life unfettered by household 
cares, ig to many very alluring. With 
some, pleasant memories of the “ Beau 
“Rivage” here, and of the "Belle Vue” 
there, accumulated during divers summer 
trips on the Continent, arise and plead 
powerfally for a repetition of the experi- 
ence. Others, who bave never seen these 
glories, have reed much about them, and 
have listened with envy to the accounts 
told by their more fortunate friends ; and 
when the time comes when they are free 
to go where they list, they determine to 
follow suit. They have been told by their 
friends of the ridiculously cheap rate at 
which one may live during the off season 
at palatial establishments on the marge of 
some Swiss or Italian Jake—half what it 
costs them in their stuffy suburban street, 
and no trouble—so, wearied by the cares 
of unsatisfactory tradesmen and the deceit- 
fulness of gervante, they determine to sell 
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or store their furniture, and make trial of 
a spell of life in boxes, The trunks are 
packed and off they go. 

As it has been before remarked, it is 
not every family that is able, or unanimous 
enough in its desires to embark upon an 
experiment of this sort. The family most 
prone to it will be found to be the widow 
lady with two or more mature daughters, 
or unmarried sisters who have hitherto 
kept house together. Where there is a 
male head of the family the business is 
not #0 easily arranged. He is very likely 
to revolt at the prospect of a couple of 
years of table-d’bdéte dinners, and of public 
drawing-room conversation. He has a 
notion, moreover, that the men he will 
meet will be few, and of a not very satis- 
factory class ; that his newspaper will be 
at least a day old when he gets it; and 
that, however obnoxious any particular 
place may prove to his taste, or his temper, 
or his health, he will be bound to stop on 
there, otherwise there will be an end of 
the economy which was to be the leading 
advantage of the new system. Ho is 
slow to recognise its much vaunted excel- 
lencies ; but for this there is a reason. He 
knows nothing of that half-hour’s interview 
every morning with the cook, of her utter 
want of original ideas in the matter of 
soup, and of the daily perplexity as to 
what the pudding shall be. These details, 
and the thousand and one other petty cares 
which the management of the simplest 
household involves, fall heavily upon his 
wife; therefore, to her the prospect of 
deliverance shines more seductively than 
it does to him. This fact, no doubt, goes 
far to explain how it is that, of the people 
one meets living in boxes, ladies form such 
a large majority. 

The first half-year generally finds the 
adventurers well satisfied with the new 
order of things. The freedom from daily 
duty never seems so sweet as in that early 
time. The worries of home are yet fresh 
in mind, and serve to heighten the enjoy- 
ment of a life in which breakfast, lauch, 
and dinner come round every day without 
taking thought of them, like the quails 
and manna in the wilderness, Our tra- 
vellers have not yet learnt that weari- 
some iteration is possible in the longest 
menu, and the days of distasteful dishos 
come round just as surely as the reeurrec- 
tion-pie days and the rice-pudding days 
recurred at school. The society of the 
drawing-room is also an agreeable change 
—at first—by reason of the contrast it 
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presents to the society of a London suburb, 
or a small country town. It is true the 
clique flourishes, and bores abound, but 
the phase of life free from these delights 
is yet to be discovered. There are the 
people who fancy themselves and the 
people—a little less attractive, as a rule, 
these latter—who fancy you, and life is 
saved from anything like stagnation 
through the never-ceasing struggle to be 


taken up by the former, and to avoid. 


taking up the latter. The talk is in- 
variably of the most trivial character, and 
rarely errs through an excess of charity ; 
but it is not on this account always dis- 
tasteful to the neophyte. 

But there will almost certainly come a 
day when a feeling of weariness will set in, 
which the perusal of the most pompously 
worded menu, and the discourse of the 
lady with the rasping voice — there is 
always one of this sort in the drawing- 
room—will only serve to deepen. The 
peculiarities of this and that fellow wan- 
derer, which at first served to amuse, now 
become insupportable, Relations with 
the manager become strained on account 
of his omission to give a sunny room at 
the first opportunity, and his persistent 
overcharg9 for certain items which were to 
have been comprised in the pension, till at 
last, after much calculation, it is decided 
to ignore economy for a bit, and move on 
to some other haunt of the same kind 
offering superior advantages. The first 
few weeks of the change are almost in- 
variably grateful; but the new installation 
will know nothing of the rapture of de- 
liverance from the burden of housekeep- 
ing which marked the original one. Day 
follows day, the weak points of the new 
resting-place gradually come to light ; the 
discovery is made that, after all, it strongly 
resembles the last one, and at last, in its 
turn, it is forsaken, and the camp again 
atruck for reasons as before stated. 

With every fresh move our adventurers 
bring into play the growing experience 
which they have accumulated during their 
nomad life. They know the earliest date 
at which summer hotels will take them in 
on winter terms, and swoop down accor- 
dingly, so as to enjoy a little bit of the fag 
end of the season, and then: before the 
luggage is taken up the rooms are always 
inapected, and, as a rule, the price is 
knocked down. The pruning-knife is 
applied to the question of lights and ser- 
vice, and a bottle of ordinaire per diem is 
sometimes aqueezed into the arrangement, 
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The landlord, as he concludes the bargain, 
is apt to wonder what can have become of 
all the rich money-scattering English who 
used to range the Continent in his grand- 
father’s time, Old campaigners keep a 
sharp look-out for the opening of new 
hotels and pensions. They have a fancy 
for testing the excellencies of these while 
the bloom is still on the furniture and 
appointments, while the table is kept at 
that preliminary standard of perfection 
which will so surely wane as soon as ever 
the house shall be full, and while the new 
broom generally is in going order. They 
also carefully catalogue merits and short- 
comings of all the landlords and hotel 
managers of whom they have experience, 
and no small part of their drawing-room 
conversation with others in similar case is 
made up of imparting this experience of 
their own, and imbibing fresh facts con- 
cerning fields yet untried in return. And 
the landlords no doubt keep a sort of 
character register of their guests, in which 
such entries as the following might very 
well be found : 

“General and Mrs. MacNab.—Large 
appetites; have a way of abusing the 
hotel to new-comerr, and carrying off the 
English newspapers to their bedroom. 
Good pay, but give a lot of trouble and 
do not fee the servants. Mra. and the 
Misses Percy Robinson.—Rather quarrel- 
some with the other guests, and always 
want to sing hymns in the public drawing- 
room on Sunday evenings. Don’t take 
wine, but seem to drink whisky—which 
they buy of the English grocer—in their 

rooms.” 

The end of the second year’s wandering 
usually brings a crisis. Either spirit 
of citizenship reasserts itself, and the 
vagrants return to British respectability 
and the ownership of a housefal of farni- 
ture and the payment of rates and taxes, 
having found as much loss as profit in 
their new scheme of life, or the Bohemian 
tendency gets permanently the upper hand, 
and the horde of vagabond English is 
recruited by another family. 

With regard to the saving of money, 
and making a limited income do its 
utmost, no doubt the Bohemian has the 
best of it; but there are heavy items to be 
written on the other side of the account. 
The adoption of this easy-going, unfettered 
line of life means the shirking of many 
obligations which, though they may seem 
commonplace and trivial enough at a firat 
glance, are of no mean importance as & 
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discipline. The troubles which people 
shake off when they take to living in 
boxes will be found to consist very largely 
of duties, and a life void of duty is 
certainly not a wholesome one. Many 
years ago the battle of parliamentary 
reform was fought over the body of the 
‘compound householder.” Not a few 
citizens then heard of the existence of 
this person for the first time, and were 
informed that he was a tenant who lived 
in a house in respect of which the landlord 
paid the rates and added them to the rent. 
The controversy turned on the question as 
to whether a person who abnegated the 
direct responsibilities of a ratepayer was 
to be allowed the parliamentary suffrage, 
We all know that the compound house- 
holder won, and has since called within 
the charmed circle of the franchise other 
multitudes who are even less concerned 
than himself with rates and their pay- 
ment; but I recall the fact to demonstrate 
how strong a feeling there was in the air 
that the genuine payment of rates went 
far to make the capable citizen, that the 
shirking of a duty, even though it was 
only nominal, should not in any way be 
scored to a man’s credit, If the compound 
householder had been disfranchised for his 
offence, what social penalty would have 
rightly been inflicted on our wanderers in 
boxes? They have evaded all the duties 
of citizenship, and, in addition, they spend 
their incomes amongst foreigners instead 
of spending it at home. They do not, 
moreover, in their own individualities, 
escape the evil effects of their changed 
method of life. A comparison between 
the present condition of the Browns, who 
aa their lease and stopped on in 

estbourne Park, and the Robinsons— 
once just such another family—who at the 
same time gave up their house and took 
to living in boxes, will not be found to be 
to the advantage of the latter, and will 
explain my contention. The Browns there 
is no need to describe in detail They are 
| nothing more nor leas than fair representa- 
tives of that great sober middle class, 
which used, once upon a time, to be a 
ruling force in English national life. 
Brown, now retired from business, spends 
& good part of the morning over his news- 
paper, and in the afternoon takes his flag- 
stone constitutional, wet or dry ; as, even 
in retirement, there are lingering re- 
miniscences of the theory in the household 
that the house should be left to the 
women-folk for a part of the day. Mrs, 
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Brown, now as ever, finds ample occupation 
in her duties of the exchequer, and the 
girls, besides supplying the decorative 
element in the establishment, do a good 
tarn of district visiting, and are great at 
bazaars and at concerts for the people. 
All of this trivial round the Robinsons 
have cast behind them, and when I met 
them last it certainly struck me that they 
were not improved by the new method of 
spending their days which they had taken 
up. It is to be presumed that they find a 
charm in their never-ending migration 
from one hotel to another; but it is to be 
doubted whether they are happier than 
the Browns. In former days Mrs. Robin- 
son’s conversation—like Mrs. Brown’s at 
present —took over much of its colour 
from the varying price of household ne- 
es, and the misconduct of her ser- 
vants ; but it was certainly more whole- 
some, and almost as amusing as her present 
somewhat highly-flavoured discourse anent 
the eccentricities — chiefly matrimonial— 
of her hotel acquaintance; and in her 
former life in‘ Westbourne Park, even 
though her trust in human nature might 
have been almost wrecked by the chronic 
mendacity and deceitfulness of cooks and 
parlour-maids, and by irregularities in 
tradesmen’s books—always a little wron 
in the tradesmen’s favour—she coul 
hardly have had experience of a seamier 
side of society than the one in which she 
now lives and moves, The Robinson girls 
were always looked upon as something 
above the average, good-natured and fairly 
intelligent, but now no one, after listening 
for five minutes to their discourse about 
the people with whom they foregather, 
would say that good-nature is one of their 
atropg points; and, if they have gathered 
any fresh store of intelligence, this increase 
has come about by the sharpening of their 
wits over themes which they might well 
have left alone. They will have picked 
up chance acquaintances by the score, but 
probably not one real friend, and not half- 
a-dozen who can give a fixed address. 
Amongst these there will almost certainly 
be a sprinkling of ladies whose husbands 
are vaguely stated to be in India, or rail- 
way engineering in Asia Minor, or gone to 
look at cattle ranches in the Far West of 
America ; to say nothing of dubious bucks 
who talk largely of their social doings in 
London during the season, without ever 
venturing to approach the metropolis. 
With such people as these their leisure 
hours—and there are many of them be- 
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tween sunrise and sunset — are spent; 
hours which, in their prosy, well-kept 
home, were ‘filled by a round of duty 
which at least did no harm to anybody. 
Now, living in boxes, all this is changed. 
Everything is done for them; their hands 
are very often idle; and it is to be feared 
that congenial work is too often found for 
them by a well-known old - established 
employment agency of somewhat sinister 
reputation. 


MY FRIEND THE THIEF. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 


WHEN I landed again there was once 
more no one to meet me, I climbed the 
cliff to Leonard’s cottage and knocked at 
the door. He opened it and came out. 

‘IT see,” he said, “ that you have had no 
luck.” 

I had had no luck and no food, but of 
that I said nothing. It was enough that I 
had missed the vessel, and I saw in the 
face of the man before me the recklessness 
that comes of despair. 

‘I knew,” he said, “that you would 
have been back before if you had got help.” 

* And Lloyd?” 

‘*He has not come; nor Brown. No 
one has come, I have only been waiting 
till you got back.” 

"What to do?” 

“To go to Matthew Law. I have had 
enough of it. Stop here with Gwendoline 
while I am away.” 

I was startled at this, and I begged him 
to do nothing rash. 

“It will only make matters worse,” I 
said, ‘Wait a bit and I will come with 
you.” I sank exhausted on the ground as 
I spoke, for I had come to an end of my 
strength. He looked at me without ap- 
parent sympathy, but with quick appre- 
hension, 

‘You're starving,” he remarked. ‘I 
didn’t think of that before.” 

He went indoors and brought out a piece 
of coarse cake, and when I pushed it away, 
he said : 

‘‘'You needn’t scruple. She can’t touch 
this sort of thing. It’s very little that she 
wante—if only those fellows would give 
her their share of the best, This is good 
enough for them and me.” As I still hesi- 
tated, he added: “ You'll be no good to us 
without food.” 

I recognised the truth of this, so I ate 


and was refreshed, Then he asked if I 
would go in and see his wife. 

I did as he asked me; but when I saw 
the pale, worn face, and heard the sweet, 
faint voice of the woman I had known a0 
fall of radiant beauty, I sat down by her 
bedside and hid my face in my hands, [ 
suppose it was hunger and weakness that 
made me 280 foolish. Leonard did not 
remonstrate, and when I lifted my head 
again he was not there. 

But Gwendoline talked to me, with a 
strange sort of weary hopefulness. Leonard 
was too anxious, she said ; she had all she 
needed and would soon be well sgain. 

“If he can only be persuaded to be 
quiet,” she murmured ; and then she asked, 
with a sudden anxiety : ‘Where has he 
gone now ¢” 

‘‘ Perhaps to get rations. If you like I 
will go after him.” 

I followed him across the bridge to the 
settlement; but I arrived too late to pre 
vent the micchief that was being done 
there. I found my friend in the custody 
of two tramps—so I always thought of 
them—and with Matthew Law standing in 
righteous indignation before him. 

‘What's the matter?” I asked, as 
quietly as I could. 

‘He has been stealing,” answered 
Matthew Law; ‘he has broken into the 
public stores with an axe, and was making 
off with food.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘Sander the circumstances, 
I think 

‘You area stranger here,” said Matthew 
Law, “and have no right to interfere. He 
helped to make the laws himself, and he’s 
got to keep them, or bear the penalty.” 

‘* What is the penalty ?” 

“To be Leaked ap until we can call a 
general meeting and decide how to deal 
with him.” 

“It’s true,” said Leonard ; “I’ve been a 
great fool—as always, But I didn’t think 
these fellows had the pluck to touch me.” 

“T was bred for a prize-fighter,” said one 
of the tramps, with a grin that was not ill- 
natured. I noticed as I looked at him that 
he had a black eye, and was otherwise con- 
siderably damaged by his struggle with 
Leonard, ‘The law stood in the way of 
my getting an honest living, so I took to 
the road till you brought me here.” 

‘I was a fool,” Leonard repeated. 

‘Look here,” I remarked, as amicably 
as I could, to Matthew Law, ‘it’s no use 
bothering about the law just now. 
wife’s ill and you must let him go.” 
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‘Has that ever been s reason for lettin 
a criminal that his wife is ill?” ask 
Matthew, doggedly. ‘Send one of the 
women to her.” | 

‘Go to her yourself, that’s a good fellow,” 

id Leonard; ‘“‘and don't let her know 
what has happened.” 

For one moment I looked at the three 
men whom I now regarded as our natural 
enemies, the muscular tramps and the 
plausible orator, all idlers and parasitic 
alike, but I decided that to attack them 
would be useless, The prise-fighter alone 
would be too much for me. I should only 
get myself put into custody with Leonard. 
I decided to go back to Gwendoline. 

I told her that Leonard would retarn 
later; that he had been unable to get 
the rations he desired, but a general 
meeting would be called directly, and 
probably they would be voted to him. 
This also I tried to believe. In the mean- 
time I began to prepare some food from 
the miserable materials at my disposal. I 
had scarcely begun before the door opened 
and Leonard walked in. He had removed 
all traces of the recent struggle from his 
face and clothes, and he carried a dead 
bird in his hand. Gwendoline uttered a 
cry of pleased surprise, 

‘“‘On,” she said, ‘‘ have you given up the 
meeting ¢” 

‘‘The meeting,” said Leonard, quietly, 
‘‘ will take place later. As I had the fowl 
I thought you had better not be kept 
waiting for it.” He gave a glance at me 
which I can only describe as controlling. 

*s It was wise of you,” I muttered. 

‘Bat you might,” he said to me, with 
tranquil reproachfalness, ‘‘have had some 
water and a pan ready for me You 
knew I had gone to get something to cook.” 

‘*The water is thore, and the pan,” I 
replied, briefly. Then I left them, feeling 
that now my place and my use would be 
outeide. 

I found, however, that the place I meant 
to take was already occupied. Joe Brown 
stood there still and silent as a statue, as 

if, in fact, he had grown there and never 

anywhere else, At his feet was a 
bundle which had been wrapped in an 
immense red handkerchief; it was open 
now, and I readily guessed that the fowl 
had been taken out of it. He lifted his 
head and looked at me. 

‘+ Will she get better, do you think ?” he 
asked, 

‘‘Now you have brought her food,” I 
answered, ‘I suppose she will.” 


MY FRIEND 
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For a few moments neither of us spoke 
again. Then I asked: 


‘“‘ What are you waiting here for?” 
; And he answered, looking me fall in the 
ace: 

“For the same reason as you.” 

‘Do you know what he has done?” I 
said, nodding to the cottage to indicate 
Leonard. 

‘* Stolen food for his sick wife and been 
clapped in prison for it. Broken out 
afterwards, and half killed a man in getting 
away.” 

This last piece of information was new 
to me. 

“ Did he tell you?” I asked. 

‘tT met him here,” he answered, ‘and 
he told me, and I gave him the fowl” 

‘‘What are we to do now?” I went on, 
jast to get at his fuller mind. 

‘You can please yourself,” he replied, 
gruffly; “I mean to stop here and keep 
the others off, if they are fools enough to 
come,” 

I had heard enough to satisfy me, and I 
asked no more questions, but began to look 
into our position for myself. 

We stood at a little distance from the 
cottage, at the edge of the gully which f 
dropped steeply and darkly between it and 
the enclosure where the other dwellings 
stood. <t was crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Without this bridge a difficult climb down 
and up would be necessary to reach the 
cottage from the other side. We both 
looked at the plank, which we felt was our 
strong point of defence; but wesaid nothing, 
and before we spoke again, Leonard came 
out tous. I noticed at once that he had 
a pistol in his hand. He walked to the 
spot where we atood, looked at the bridge, 
and remarked : 

“T wish you would run round, one of 
you, and get me a saw.” 

‘**You needn’t bother,” I answered, “we'll 
do it for you.” 

“Te’s all right out here,” said Brown ; 
‘‘ you'd better go back to your wife. Hand 
me over that pistol first.” 

Leonard hesitated. 

‘T'll use it,” said Brown. ‘“ You need 
not be afraid I won’t. I'll shoot one, two, 
three of them if they won't take warning 
and stop on the other side,” he ended, 
grimly. I looked at him with interest, for 
I knew that he had joined the community 
on the condition that capital punishment 
should be abolished at once and for ever. 
Leonard gave him the weapon and went 
indoors, 
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We loosed the plank on the farther side, 
and sawed it across on the nearer, where it 
was more firmly fastened. Then we drew 
{ it up the bank. We made haste at our 
work, but haste was not necessary, for no 
one came to interfere with us, 

As we looked across the ravine to the 
settlement, we saw no sign of any public 
meeting. All things were quiet, and again 
the place seemed deserted as when I came 
to it. We heard the splash of tho little 
stream among the rocks far below us; and 
on the beach the sea began to moan as if 
the trouble of the land had at last reached 
it. There seemed some hopefulness in the 
sound, for it had for many days stretched 
about the place in a shining calm, shutting 
the people in with their own despair. 

For some hours, however, the air had 
been cooler. Clouds had gathered and 
promised rain, but no rain had fallen. 
Now in the greyness that followed the sun- 
set, before the rising of the moon, I seemed 
to feel the certainty of change, and to see 
the end of the long drought. Bat it would 
come too late to save Leonard’s settlement. 
If he could save his wife it would be enough, 
end he would be content to go back to the 
old world and the old laws, there to 
eatruggle for himeelf and her. He had 
nothing left except his own strength where- 
with to resist the world or to help it. 

I had a strange talk with Joe Brown as 
we sat there, and the hours went on, so 
that a feeling of security grew upon us, 
He told me many things of himself, his 
life, and his opinions, which I have never 
forgotten. He was only a workman, with 
a gift of rugged utterance, but he had 
gone through sad experiences, and these 
had left him at the end of his life alone, 
ra with a strange indifference to his own 

ate. 

* It’s the sins of others as she’s suffering 
for,” he said, with a nod of his head 
towards the cottage. ‘Talk of equal 
shares, indeed! If she’d had only half 
her own divided share of what she and 
her husband brought here, there'd have 
been plenty for her now. Bat others have 
wasted, and so she must starve. We can’t 
be equal in folly and idleness ; but we've 
got to be equal — it seems we agreed 
to that—in what comes of them. Nay, 
we're not equal there even, for others 
have kept out of the trouble that she went 
into, and so they’re well while she’s sick. 
It isn’t equality, this isn’t; it’s the best 
suffering for the worst. I reckon it is so 
mostly in life, but I can’t see my way to 
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giving a hand to keeping it on. I'm not 
here for equality, I’m not. I'm here to 
help those who mean well and try hard, 
and think of others as well as themselves. 
Matthew Law and his regulations won't 
get no obedience out o me, now he's 
thrown over them as did most for us.” 

The moon had risen now, and was fight 
ing its way through the clouds; from a gap 
the Southern Cross shone clear upon us, 
and there was a silvery patch growing 
wider on the darkness’ of the sea. I laid 
my hand on Brown’s arm and pointed, for 
the white sails of a yacht had caught the 
gleam, and I could see that she was round- 
ing a point towards us. 

Neither of usspoke. We waited silently 
to see what help was coming. When the 
yacht cast anchor and a boat was put off 
I rose and scrambled down to the shore 
alone, while Brown kept watch by the 
cottage. 

It was Harry Lloyd who was the first 
to spring out of the boat to meet me. 

‘‘T have had delay and bad luck; but I 
came across friends at last, and I have 
brought food for a time—but it is for the 
women and children and sick only ; that 
is the condition. The men must look to 
themselves.” 

‘Pat your stores on shore,” I answered, 
‘Brown and I will see to them afterwards, 
Bat Gwendoline and Leonard must go 
away if your friends will take them.” 

There was no difficulty in carrying out 
this arrangement, Lloyd helped us to 
take Gwendoline down to the boat, and 
neither she nor her husband made any 
objection to the abandonment of the settle- 
ment. Leonard, indeed, could think only 
of her, and she was obedient to his wishes. 
I promised to undertake Leonard’s re- 
sponsibilities to the community, in order 
that the helpless ones might not be aban- 
doned to the tender mercies of Matthew 
Law and his friends, and I entered u 
the task with a good deal of interest. I 
had Brown to help me, and Lloyd would 
have stayed also if I had desired it ; but 
we thought this unnecessary. 

So we said good-bye to the two who 
had brought us here, and who took back 
with them only shattered dreams and 
broken fortunes, The yacht sailed away 
like a vision of the night woven out of 
moonlight and sea ; but it left in our hands 
very substantial stores, and in our hearts 
a great relief. Our watch was over now, 
80 we ate a good supper and then tarned 
into the cottage to rest. 
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In the morning we went across to the 
settlement. We found our task there 
simpler than we had expected. Matthew 
Law had disappeared the night before, and 
two of the tramps with him. A third one, 
wounded by Leonard, was now in hospital. 
Law had helped himself to a sufficiency of 
stores and started up country, preferring 
this measure to a continued struggle with 
us. 


Those who were left behind were the 
helpless and disheartened. They opposed 
nothing that we suggested, and received 
with thankfulness the food we brought 
them. 

Having now all in our hands, we did the 
best that we could for all. Under the in- 
fluence of cooler weather and better food 
the sick got strong and the tramp re- 
covered from his wounda I hope he is 
using, somewhere or other, the strength 
which came back to him, and not wasting 
it on a dooratep or by a roadside. The 
day after Leonard left us the rains fell, the 
watercourses filled themselves once more, 
so that, with a very little effort, we flushed 
the drains and cleared them. When the 
sick were well I called the community 
together, and offered to take them away 
on the vessel which Lloyd had promised 
to send for them, and which must now 
arrive very soon; or to stay and begin 
again with any who were willing. I told 
them that though they were poor the land 
was their own. They had discovered by 
experience what was the average harvest 
to be got from it, and if we lived below 
the average the good years would make 
up for the bad, and we should have no 
famine. They would have to work harder 
and fare harder than hitherto, but they 
had their buildings and their tools; no 
man could meddle with them; and the 
troubles of one would be the troubles of 
all. I was inclined to make the attempt ; 
and I put the matter as favourably as I 
could. 

‘* Nay,” said Briggs’s wife, “I'd rayther 
be wheer we shouldn’t all be i’ trouble at 
wanst ; there was workus and parish re- 
lief wheer I coom fra’, if there was nowt 
better, and yo’ could get t’ doctor when 
yo’ wur sick.” 

‘Her opinion was echoed by the reat. 

So I helped the community to get away, 
and it was dispersed, Joe Brown alone 
having expressed a willingness to remain 
With me, 

Lloyd declares that the failure of 
Leonard’s experiment was inevitable. 
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“The human race can no longer get on 
without specialists,” so he is pleased to 
say; ‘‘and special developements require 
special conditions, A level equality is in- 
compatible with these.” 

Whether he is right or not I cannot say. 
Leonard always refuses to argue the ques- 
tion with him. Gwendoline recovered, 
but sbe bas not a very easy life. Leonard 
works hard in an ugly provincial town, 
and I am afraid they are very poor. But 
they never complain, and it is always a 
pleasure to me to spend a night in their 
shabby little house whenever my wander- 
ings take me near it. 
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It is impossible for the visitor to any of 
the chief eastern or north-eastern frontier 
towns of France not to mark, with a sort 
of admiration, the energy with which 
French engineers are striving to render the 
forte entrusted to them as nearly improg- 
nable as such things can Very in- 
teresting, too, is the zeal displayed by the 
instructors of the younger soldiers of 
France. One sees these lively, red-legged 
lads hard at exercise on every open space 
contiguous to their barracks. It is either 
muscular drilli—a comical series of bodily 
contortions, or marching, skirmishing, run- 
ning, or the more ordinary motions of 
troops under arms, Bat whatever it is, an 


‘attractive enthusiasm pervades the men. 


They may not be as straight in line as a 
German regiment on a similar occasion. 
Discipline, too, is likely to bea trifle laxer. 
But if ope may judge from appearances, 
these French youths would, at their 
country’s bidding, go merrily and gladly to 
death at the cannon’s mouth or the cold 
bayonet thrust, 

Among the frontier towns, Givet, on the 
borders of Belgium, is one of first-rate 
importance. It has a remarkable situation 
by the Meuse, where this river has begun 
to lose something of the beauty which 
characterises it by Dinan, and also higher 
up between Famay and Charleville. Broad 
green meadows skirt the stream on both 
sides, In the distance are the last villages 
of Belgium, and on the left bank of the 
river a fine old ch&teau in the middle of a 
hamlet, which could not fail to be occupied 
without delay in case of an outbreak of 
hostilities between France and Belgium. 

Givet holds the key to this part of the 
river and the adjacent territory. Its fort 
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is a most imposing structure on a rock 
about six hundred and fifty feet above the 
Meuse. At the base of the rock are the 
barracks and drill-grounds. New barracks 
have been built, more than five hundred 
yards in length. This alone is enough to 
whisper of the spirit which rules at the 
War Office in Paris, Vauban himself is 
responsible for much of the work at Givet; 
but even Vauban ean be improved upon, 
and the great eighteenth-century engineer 
had, of course, no idea of the far-reaching 
guns which in our day have revolutionised 
the art of fortification. The pedestrian 
who approaches Givet from the Ardennes 
and the right bank of the Meuse may 
wonder at certain little erect stones by the 
roadside while yet he is a considerable 
distance from the town. ‘With patience, 
however, he may decipher their inscriptions 
sufficiently to learn that the big guns of 
Givet are ever turned in this particular 
direction, and that, vast though the inter- 
vening space may seem, they are warranted 
to carry so far. 
Its soldiers and citadel apart, Givet 1s a 
pretty little town, with a pic ue 
bridge over the Meuse, and old grey stone 
houses which offer a cool retreat from the 
warm sun in summer. One may find the 
peaches ripe here a week or two earlier 
than in towns many a mile farther 
south, It has, however, no particular ex- 
istence when severed from that huge, 
frowning rock which broods over it, It is 
the military who support the town even as 
they enliven it, whether by their brisk 
clatter over the painful cobbles, or by their 
impromptu camping in the public places, 
with bed and baggage, as if they were 
already on the eve of a serious campaign. 
From Givet to Sedan need not be a long 
journey, with good luck in the matter of 
traine. It is at any rate a very interesting 
one. The Meuse, for miles of the way, rans 
in a deep glen, with towering wooded hills 
upon either hand. Here and there is a 
bright little red-roofed town, and the blue- 
gowned townsfolk who enter the trains have 
portly frames and nut-brown faces, which 
argue that their district must be a very 
healthy, as well as a beautiful one. Good 
humour, too, is omnipresent among them. 
They have much to say in an unrestrained 
way about the crops and the trivial events 
of their lives ; and while talking they look 
heartily at their various companions, as if 
these could not fail to please them, or feel 
an interest in their domestic viciesitudes. 
After Meziéres, however, the scene 


changes, We aro still in the Meuse valley; 
but the hills have gone far away. The 
green meadows seem infinite in extent 

e herds on them comprise cattle by the 
hundred per meadow. Bat the district is 
not an exclusively pastoral one, either. For 
fellow-travellers, one has broad-shouldered 
men, with the stains of coal, and tar, and 
oil about them. This is, in fact, one of 
France's iron manufacturing districts, 

Thus one comes to Sedan, in which 
many of the ironworkers have their homea 
It may seem rather a bald ending to the 
tomance which belongs to this famous 
frontier town. But really romance is a 
word for which there is no exact definition ; 
and one need not be a whit less eager to 
make gcquaintance with the place of the 
downfall of the third Napoleon, just 
because it is a town from which a hundred 
or two puddlera go daily to their work 
with season tickets, 

The river here makes a huge bend to 
the north, and subsequently as abrupt a 
return to the south; the neck of this loop 
being severed by a canal for the pu 
of traffic, It was this artificial island which 
the Prussians turned to such practical use 
when they wished to isolate the French 
troops after the surrender of the town. 
One does not, of course, nowadays easily 
discover traces of this event in 1870 
among the long grass and flowers, and the 
various oat patches and eabbage-beds of 
these spacious Meuse meadows. Bat here 
and there, and in the village churchyards, 
are little iron crosses which tell quite euf- 
ficiently how wives were widowed, and 
parents bereaved of their boys, on or near 
this spot. There never was a town with 
such admirable battle-fields close to it. For 
a pitched combat, on equal terms, the 
great areas on either side of Sedan 
bordering the Meuse are unrivalled. Bat 
in ‘wet weather they lose their attractive- 
ness, and in an overflow of the river they 
are, of course, quick to suffer inundation. 

The first few days of September will for 
long be an anniversary of humiliation for 
Sedan. True, it may seem that France 
has by this time found a species of con- 
solation in the philosophic shoulder-shrag, 
and the reiteration of the sanguine but not 
wholly veracious maxim that “all things 
come (or return) to the man who (or the 
country which) can afford to wait.” Ocer- 
tainly, if any noution in modern times has 
shown recuperative vigour, it is this land 
of France, Que sees it in all directions ; 
and, moat of all, one sees it in the phe- 
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nomenal extension and embellishment of 
this very town of Sedan, which one-and- 
twenty years ago was a poor provincial 
little place, but which now has streets and 
villas fit for the best suburb of Paris. 
This, too, in spite of the long occupation 
by the Germans, and the demolition of the 
greater part of its fortifications |! 

Thoair of Sedan isunmistakeably martial. 
By rising early, one may generally rely 
upon seeing a considerable body of troops 
at exercise in the broad meadow over 
against Wadelincourt, It is quite ex- 
hilarating, this flashing of swords and 
gleaming of bayonets in the crisp morning 
air. The gallant officers of Ohasseurs are, 
too, a somewhat impressive sight as—later 
than the rest — they urge their fretfal 
steeds through the atreets to join the 
others. One can sympathise, at such a 
time, with the indictment of over-daintiness 
and dandyism which has been brought 
against them. They do not seem to have 
so much as one hair of their moustaches 
out of place. “Elegant” is not a word 
expressive enough to define their general 
sprees White kid gloves and cigar 

d new graces where there seemed room 
for none, These gentlemen are, in fact, 
types of the ‘beau sabreur ” of the story- 


At Sedan there are not the numerous 
appalling testimonies to the murderous 
nature of the war of 1870-1, that the 

s round Metz still offer to the eye. 
Here, in the watershed of the Moselle, the 
fields are still sown with graves. The 
little white crosses with simple inscriptions 
meet one everywhere on the uplands to 
the west and south-west, and are common 
objects elsewhere within six and seven 
miles of the city. Bones may occasionally 
be seen on the newly ploughed land, and 
it does not need the somewhat callously 
proffered information of the blue-smocked 
peasant to teach one that the bones are 
those of Germans who died in forcing 
French positions, These French positions 
by Metz ought, in reality, never to have 
been lost. It is wonderful how little fore- 
sight and strategic ability the French 
generals seem to have exercised. Whether 
Bazaine was or was not a traitor is not a 
_ question for us to determine off-hand ; bat 
certainly Metz had good reason to be dis- 
 gatisfied with him and suspicious of his 
plans. It is inexplicable, too, that at 
Sedan, on the thirty-first of August and 
the first of September, the Prussians should 
have been able to use the same tactics 
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which proved so fatal to France by M+tz, 
on the eighteenth of August by St. Privat 
and Ste, Marie aux Chénes, 

Many Frenchmen make sad pilgrimage 
to Sedan during the early days of Septem- 
ber, even as at Gravelotte, by Metz, on 
the sixteenth and eighteenth of August 
German officers may be seen laying me- 
morial wreaths upon the graves of their 
brother officers or their relatives who lie 
buried among the oats and wheat of this 
extensive battle-field. 

Of the various sepulchres of Sedan that 
date from 1870, none is more grim than 
that of Bezeilles. The peasants of this 
pretty little village, some two miles from 
the town, still have a lively recollection of 
the horrors of that fatal firat of September. 
It was on the thirtieth of August that the 
Bavarians began to burn their homes; but 
the final overmastering assault was two 
days later. The French Marines, who 
held the village, long resisted their assail- 
ants ; but gradually the weight of numbers 
began to tell. They were driven from 
house to house until the scene of Alphonse 
de Neuville’s picture, ‘‘ Les Derniéres Car- 
touches,” was enacted in the last buildin 
towards Sedan. This house has suffe 
the fate of the Chateau of Hougoumont, by 
Waterloo, and other places of the kind. It 
is now a resort of tourists from all parts of 
the world, and an exceedingly valuable 
little property. In the lower room you 
may drink cognac or coffee, as in a tavern; 
thence, when recruited, you may enter a 
larger chamber, decorated with muskets 
and swords, battered helmets, buttons, 
bullets, cartridge-cases, and charred heaps 
of things ; and afterwards ascend to the 
room upon which De Neuville’s picture 
and the valour of the Marines have con- 
ferred a certain measure of immortality. 
The bullet-holes are still in the walls; the 
long-bodied clock which stood here in 
1870 still stands here, also the worse for 
Bavarian rifle practice ; the wardrobe in 
the picture was in the room then and is 
here still. The imagination readily conjures 
up the scene. The central figure in the 
picture is the wounded officer in com- 
mand of the detachment of Marines. It 
was with this man that De Neuville after- 
wards visited Bazeilles, and made the pre- 
liminary stadies for his “Salon ” success. 

One signs one’s name in a visitors’ book 
at Bazeilles as at Oban or Chamounix. The 
other day the signature which preceded the 
writer's was that of a Frenchman, who 
appended the wish that, should the world 
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ever be gradually bereft of its human 
inhabitants, the last man living might cry : 
“Vive la France!” A sufficiently harm- 
leas and fatile freak of patriotism! The 
reverse of 1870 has taught France much, 
and it will be odd if such an intelligent 
nation does not profit by the lesson. 
Modern Frenchmen are, as a rule, less 
self-confident than were their fathers. It 
is so much the better for them. They 
will, in fature, rely less upon their tradi- 
tional valour, and leave less to chance. 
The greatest local hecatomb of the dead 
lies in the cemetery of Bazeilles, where 
the fighting was concentrated and deadly. 
It consists of a series of cellars built in the 
ground, and dimly lighted by gratings. 
One passes through the middle of the 
vaults with the railed chambers upon 
either side ; to the right lie the assembled 
bones and débris of the French; to the 
left are German relics. The laconic device 
“Francais,” “Allemanda,” is quite sufficient. 
There is not much order in the ar- 
rangement of these sombre treasures. 
In some cases the bodies lie whole, a grue- 
some mass of dried flesh, bones, and cloth- 
ing! For the most part, however, the 
skulls have become detached in disinter- 
ment, and they are now used as borders 
to the ground allotted for the other re- 
mains, One marks, with curious sensa- 
tions, how lifelike in a way are the 
expressions of which a mere skull may be 
capable. Some of the mouths are wide 
open. It needs no professional wisdom to 
know that these poor fellows died in a 
pang of pain. Here, too, is a withered 
arm, the fiosh still adherent from the elbow 
downwards; and the fingers are curved 
inwards with a convulsive clatch. Legs, 
still booted and spurred, may also be seen, 
and many a long, vague shape that can be 
nothing but the trunk of the warrior still 
elad as when he died, but with an added 
thick outer vestment of mire, the result of 
several years’ burial, Among the bones 
are occasional tall crosses of wood, set with 
no great precision, some leaning against 
the whitewashed walls, and others half 
recumbent, The crosses with the French 
remains do pot appear to carry any in- 
scription. Those on the German side, on 
the other hand, bear words emblematic of 
German piety. One would not willingly 
from this infer aught derogatory to the 
national mind of France. It is merely the 
fact. But the firat few days of September 
add a certain grace to these dull walls of 
the dead in the presence of wreaths of 
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honour from many a town in France and 
from Germany also. Some three thousand 
dead lie here. 

There is much of interest in Sedan and 
the neighbourhood, even without the 
melancholy associations of 1870. The 
new buildings of the town argue that it 
means to have an eventful future, One 
marvels where the inhabitants to people 
these fine houses will be brought from 
So, too, with the stately Collegio Turenne, 
for cadets in war. This bears date 1833, 
The effigy of a youth, reclining at the 
foot of a cannon, with shot and abell 
round about him, fitly adorns the pediment 
of this edifice. It ought to have a certain 
patriotic influence upon the young colle. 
gians, even as the statue of Tarenne hin- 
self (a native of Sedan) ought yet further 
to stimulate them along the paths of 
martial success. 

To most people the Chateau of Bellevue, 
some ten miles from Sedan, will be sugge- 
tive of strong, even pathetic memories. It 
stands on a gentle eminence, with 
meadows by the Meuse at its base, and 
Sedan well in view beyond. Hence the 
Prussian leaders watched the progress of 
part of the battle of the firat of September, 
and directed the movement of their troops 
They could not see all the conflict, how. 
ever, for the hills to the north break into 
anug, wide dells, in which lie the village 
of Daigay, Givonne, and others, and it wa 
jast here that the strategy of the Teutoas 
made greatest havoc with the plans of 
MacMahon and his officers. In popular 
language the Prussians “ made rings round 
the French”; and, as they tightened the 
circumference, they gradually forced the 
French upon the devoted town precisely 
as they did also at Metz. 

The glass vestibules on either side of 
the turreted fagzde of Bellevue had notable 
occupants on this first of September, 1870. 
Here, too, Napoleon the Third slept on 
the eve of the battle, and, during the las 
night when he could even only in name 
call himself Emperor, read * The Last of 
the Barons” in bed. The book was found 
by the bedside the next morning, turned 
on its face. The following day the 
Emperor made that blameable statement 
which, of iteelf, was enough to revolt 
France against him for ever, namely, ths 
it was not he who had desired the war, 
but that France herself had forced it upod 
him, 

In this chateau, too, the Emperor snd 
the King of Prussia held their brief 
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memorable interview; and Bismarck, in 
impatience, trod up and down the gravel 
walk in front of the house. Nowadays 
the chiteau, though thoroughly habitable, 
is more often than not kept locked and 
tenantless. The owner does not make the 
public free of it. If you ring the gate 
bell the loquacious old gardener, with a 
broom in his hand, will come to say “ Bon 
jour” to you, and to tell you such history 
as he knows about it. But he cannot 
contravene his orders. Yet it does not 
matter very much. One can appreciate 
Bellevue perfectly, without setting foot 
inside it. That night of the first of Sep- 
tember, with thousands of bivouac fires in 
the meadow beneath it, and rumours of 
great events in the air, must have been 
worth passing in the castle. : 

Givet and Sedan are but typical ex- 
amples of the other border towns of France 
since the great defeat of 1870. All down 
the line the same activity, intensity, and 
determination prevail, Some of the soldiers 
here on guard confess their impatienco 
with their political rulers, They have 
waited in readiness for a score of years— 
and still they stand waiting. But others, 
safer and lesa rash, know that something 
yet remains to be done ere the fateful 
declaration of war (no matter upon what 
pretext) is made. If a visit to this part of 
France teaches the stranger nothing else, it 
makes plain to him that it is not without 
good cause that periodically a nervous 
thrill pervades the Continent in connection 
with these two potent neighbours and 
open enemies, It seems as certain as any- 
thing human can be that sooner or later 
the time of new trouble will arise on the 
frontier. One can only hope that it will 
be late rather than soon. 


CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
Br MARGARET MOULE, 
aR 


CHAPTER XI. 


* Mr, MAIDMENT? In the library, did 
you say, Fenton ?” 

Mr. Stowart-Carr raised himself a little 
from the depths of his chair as he spoke. 
He was sitting in the emoking-room at the 
Castle in the twilight. He had gone to 
that room on his return from the White 
- House three hours eatlier, and he had sat 
there alone, until Fenton came to announce 
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to him that dinner was waiting. At the 
man’s words he had dragged bimeelf out 
of the arm-chair he was sitting in, gone 
straight to the dining-room without chang. 
ing his morning dress, made the merest 
pretence at dining, and come straight back 
to the smoking-room. Twice during the 
evening Fenton had come to the door with 
lights, and each time his master had eent | 
him away again. And now, at nine o’clook, 
he entered rather tentatively to announce 
Frank Maidment’s presence. | 

‘* Ask him if he will come here,” Mr 
Stewart-Carr went on. ‘And, Fenton, 
you might light up now,” he said, with a 
short, heavy sigh, ** Maidment—at this time 
of night !| What in the world can he want?” 
he muttered to himself as the man left the 
room. A moment later Fenton reappeared 
and announced formally: ‘Mr. Maidment.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr got up quickly. 

“Good evening, Maidment,” he said, 
shaking hands. “Sit down, will you? 
Fenton will bring a lamp directly.” 

Frank Maidment answered the greeting 
briefly and sat down. Fenton re-entered 
with a large shaded lamp, which he set 
down on the table, 4nd was proceeding to 
close the windows, when his master dis- 
missed him hastily. 

As Fenton set down the lamp its light 
had suddenly fallen for a moment full on 
Frank Maidment’s face, and Mr, Stewart- 
Carr had seen it. It was white, haggard, 
and drawn; but the startling effect it had 
on Mr, Stewart-Carr was not due so much 
to the physical aspect of it as to the ex- 
pression. On every line of it was stamped 
a concentrated, almost agonised look of 
resolution and intensity of purpose, which 
had never been on Frank Maidment's face 
before. The set, resolate look gave him a 
sort of unapproachable dignity of manner, 
which was very strange ; and about even 
his movements hung something unwonted 
and unfamiliar. 

“Ts anything wrong, Maidment?” Mr. 
Stewart-Carr said, looking at him intently, 
as the door closed. ‘Man alive!” he 
added, as Frank leant his elbow on the 
table and rested his head on it, “are you 
ill 3 

‘‘No,” he said; and his voice was de 
termined, too, though it was hoarse. “ No, 
I am not ill.” 

‘“ What is it, then?” Mr. Stewart-Carr 
said, quickly. 

“Ts is this,” he answered; “this: I 
can’t set anything right ; but I can tell you 
what is wrong.” 
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He spoke as if he forced every word 
from himeelf with difficulty; and he 
stopped short when they were spoken. 
Mr. Stewart-Carr gazed at him in speech- 
less amaze. 

‘sMaidment,” he said at length, “ you 
aren't yourself. You are ill, Lot me get 
you some brandy.” 

‘‘No!” Frank Maidment said, in a 
voice that was a startling contrast to his 
low, hoarse tones. It re-echoed loudly 
through the quiet room. 

‘t Speak, then, man, for Heaven's sake ! 
What is it?” Mr. Stewart-Carr said, 
harriedly. 

Frank Maidment took his elbow down 
from the table and clasped his hand round 
the arm of his chair. 

‘ST heard what you said this afternoon,” 
he said, very low, but very distinctly. 

‘* What I said this afternoon?” Mr. 
Stewart-Carr repeated. 

He did not in the least understand 
Frank Maidment’s words ; but something 
in the other man’s manner was making 
him feel that what he was going to learn 
was terrible to hear. 

* To Catherine,” Frank Maidment went 
on. “I was in the passage, and I came 
down to find her. I had been asleep, and 
I didn’t know you were there. The door 
was open, and I heard you ask her to 
marry you. I heard her refuse you.” He 
paused one moment ; but Mr. Stewart-Carr 
did not speak. He could not; he could 
not analyse what he had heard. His mind 
was filled by the same indefinite sense of 
something tocome. “I came to tell you 
the trath ; to tell you why she won’t marry 
you. She cannot marry you because she has 
a drunken brute of a brother to look after.” 
ee Stewart-Carr started forward in his 

air. 

“Maidment!” he exclaimed; ‘ Maid- 
ment! What in Heaven’s name do you 
mean ¢” 

Frank Maidment faced him deliberately. 
His grey eyes were steady—steadier than 
they been for weeks—and there was a 
sudden flash in them as he gazed at the 
other man without speaking. At length 
he said—and his voice was hoarse no 
longer, but very clear and penetrating : 

‘‘T mean this, Catherine has me to 
look after. Iam a drunken brute, If you 
did not know this before, I tell you it on 
my—— I tell it you with my own lips.” 

Mr. Stewart-Oarr did not speak; did 
not move his eyes from Frank Maidment’s 
face. It was as if he could not. 
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‘*Good heavens, Maidment !” hoe eaid at 
length, in a choked voice, ‘good heavens!” 

Then suddenly he gave himself a kind 
of jerk—a gesture that expressed indigna- 
tion with himeelf, and, rising hastily, he 
went across to where Frank Maidment sat 
and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“ Maidment,” he said, in the tone one 
would use to soothe and calm a man who is 
not quite master of his senses at the mo- 
ment—‘ Maidment, all this is some dread- 
fol mistake of yours. You are ill; you 
are indeed, in spite of all you say. 
me take you home. It’s the heat that has 
knocked you over, you know; and youll 
be all right in a day or two.” 

Frank Maidment shook off Mr. Stewart- 
Carr’s detaining hand and rose too. 

“ Mistake!” he said, very bitterly, 
“‘there’s no mistake. I wish to Heaven there 
were, Iam notill. I have not got san- 
stroke. I am as well as I ever was, or 
be. Every word I say to youis trae; and 
the mistake is yours. You have believed in 
me and thought me worthy of trust when 
there was nothing to believe in, and I am 
worthy of nothing. I am—a drunkard.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr gave an involuntary 
start, Not so much at the words them- 
selves as at the tone in which they were 
said. It was so terrible in ite ring of 
utter, hopeless despair. Frank Msidment’s 
face grew, if possible, whiter as he saw 
the start. But he did not pause, he went 
on steadily, still standing and still facing 
Mr. Stewart-Carr. 

“Tt is true —it has been true for 
three years. It is for me Catherine 
spends and sacrifices her life. Because I 
am utterly incompetent she does my work, 
and because she thinks she can take 
care of me she sends you away when 
she loves you—yes, I know; I heard it, I 
know everything. She thinks she can 
keep me going, somehow ; by giving her 
life for me. But though I'm despicable 
and bratal beyond words, I’m not quite 
so low as that. And when I heard her 
speak I made up my mind to come to you 
and tell you—the truth.” 

His voice grew very hoarse again, and he 
turned his face away. “ her ! 
Marry her! Marry her!” he cried. “I 
have dragged her down with me. I know 
it, Oh! I know it! I have told you 
the truth now. Marry her and take her 
away, and make up to her for all that I 
have done to spoil her life.” 

He sat down again suddenly, and let his 
head fall on his arms on the table. 
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Mr. S-ewart-Carr stood beside him in 
silence. There was no sound in the room 
bat the ticking of a little clock on the 
mantelshelf. The man who had told the 
truth and the man who had heard the 
trath were both absolately motionless. Mr. 
Stewart-Carr tried in vain to grasp one of 
the thoughts that flashed through his brain. 
Then he let them all go, and wrestled 
and fought desperately against the convic- 
tion which steadily put everything else 
aside, and came nearer and nearer to him. 
It wore the of truth, and all his 
efforts could not send it away. It came 
close ; he knew it for the truth. He knew 
that this terrible thing he had learnt was 
true. He went up to Frank Maidment 
and touched him on the shoulder, with a 
touch that was almost as tender and gentle 
as a woman’s could have been. 

“ Maidment,” he said, ‘‘ Maidment, look 
up. 
Frank Maidment did not move. Mr. 
Stewart-Carr made his touch stronger, 
though no less gentle, 

‘“‘ Maidment, listen to mo,” he said, in a 
low, insistent, but intensely sympathetic 
tone, ‘ You yourself will make up to her 
for whatever you may have done, I do 
not know how best to put it to you. But 
when a man can make a tremendous effort 
like the one you have made to-night, he 
has staff in him which will make him start 
afresh.” 

‘Start afresh!” echoed Frank Maid- 
ment, without lifting his head. ‘ Never 


“Will you tell me all aboat it?” Mr. 
Stewart-Carr went on, unheeding. “ You 
have told me enough to let me ask this ; 
and I think—if you would——” 

‘Tell you all about it?” Frank Maid- 
ment interrupted, raising his head with a 
weary, exhausted gesture. ‘Yes, I'll 
tell you all about it. Iv’s very simple. It 
was before Catherine came to live here. 
I was terribly dull and lonely—and I——” 

He broke off suddenly. He was again 
leaning his head on his hand, supporting 
his elbow on the table. Mr. Stewart-Carr 
was beside him, and in his face was a 
| great comprehension and sympathy. Frank 
_ Maidment glanced up at him as he broke 
off; his features twitched convulsively as 
he. met the other’s eyes ; then he went on 
rapidly, almost as if he were glad to say 
the words that came so fast. 

‘¢ I—I took to it, you see, little by little. 
Catherine did not know when she first came. 
I kept straight for a bit, so that she should 
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not. Batone day things were too strong for 
me. I let myself go. Iwas a drunken fool 
again, and she saw what sort of a brother 
she had. She’s stack by me—Heaven bless 
her! She’s helped me—well, you know 
for yourself. how she’s worked for mo! 
She would have given her life to keep 
me straight. But she couldn't; and— 
well, things went on and on. I was 
screwed one day, and then kept straight 
for a week. Then I was worse, and 
then straight again for ever so long, No 
one knows in Moreford; Catherine kept 
me from that; though, who knows t—it 
might have been better for me if they’d all 
known, if you'd known, long ago. Then 
you came back, and I was horribly ashamed 
of myself. All the work you congratulated 
me on wasn’t mine. I owed everything 
to awoman. And you yourself made me 
feel worse,” 

‘* IT made you feel worse *” Mr. Stewart- 
Carr said, as he made a long pause. 

-* Yes, you; when you came home, [ 
knew I had lost everything since I saw 
you last, self-respect included. And there 
was a horrid contrast between then and 
now, between you and mo, that sent me 
two or three steps farther down the hill. 
Then I got another shove down that same 
path,” he stopped, and laughed cynically. 
“TI saw one of your gueste—you know I 
saw her—I mean——” he hesitated again, 
and seemed reluctant to pronounce the 
name that was on his lips, “I oughtn’t to 
name her, even. But I mean Miss 
Arbuthnot. I could have cared for her. 
I made a fool of myself about her. And 
then, when they said you were going to 
marry her I knew how great a fool I'd 
been. I knew what an awful space lay 
between me and—apny one sweet, and 
good, and true, like her. And then I 
chucked it all up; and I’ve been going it 
pretty hard ever since, I believe. I don’t 
say any of this to excuse myself,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “ not that. 
It’s been my own doing from first to last. 
But you asked me to tell you all about it, 
and I have. I never did before to a 
living soul. Not to Catherine even.” 

Frank Maidment rose abruptly, and 
looked about for his hat. 

“I’m going now,” he said, “ You'll 
eee after Catherine, won’t you, when—— 
I mean, you won't let my doings stand 
between her and happiness?” 

He turned towards the door with the 
words, 

But Mr, Stewart-Carr seized his arm. 
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‘‘ Maidment,” he said, and his voice was 
choked and husky, “don’t go; let me say 
this—you'll let me help you? it seems to me 
that I am more than half responsible for— 
for what you tell me; and I shall be 
grateful if you'll let me help you—grateful 
all my life. You will?” 

‘Nothing can help me,” he answered, 
heavily; ‘there is no help on earth.” 

‘There is—indeed there is. There is 
hope, and there is a way of gotting at it.” 

* Yes, there is a way,” Frank Maidment 
echoed, in a curious tone; “that is trae.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr was too intent on 
gaining his attention to notice the intona- 
tion with which he spoke. 

“Well, take it—look at it, man!” he 
said, very eagerly, ‘I've known people 
get right again who were worse than you— 
far worse.” 

‘ Impossible !” Frank Maidment replied, 
without a light in his eyes, or the faintest 
change on his drawn, white face, 

“Nothing of the kind,” the other said, 
emphatically. ‘“ Look here, Maidment : 
to-morrow we'll go up to town together. 
I believe I know the sort of man—just 
the very man—to go to. He'll give you 
something that'll do you loads of good. 
Then we will go off somewhere for a 
change—you and I, and—-your sister; if 
she would come,” he added, more slowly. 
* T'll put some one in here, you know, and 
you'll come with me for a run on the 
Continent for six months or so, or a year, 
and forget all this for good; and these 
years will be as though they had never 
been when you get back.” 

‘You're very good,” said Frank Maid- 
ment, looking at Mr. Stewart-Oarr with 
steady eyes. There was a look in them 
which the latter remembered with bitter, 
helpless regret hours after, when he knew 
its meaning only too well. “ Awfully 
good. But it’s a lot of trouble for you; 
and I think there might be a simpler 
plan.” 

“There’s nothing simpler, my dear 
fellow,” said Mr. Stewart-Carr, very 
eagerly. 

Every one of his most generous impulses 
was stirred, every sympathy was awakened 
by the man before him—the man who had 
made this tremendous effort, and confessed 
all the shame and guilt of his life. He 
had liked Frank Maidment greatly always, 
and by the last hour’s experience that 
liking had been quickened into warm, firm 
friendship. 

‘I shall come and see you to-morrow 
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about this,” he continued, as Frank Maid- 
ment moved further towards the door. 
“ Maidment,” he went on, with intense 
earnestness, “ you never shall t your 
confidence to me, Believe me, we can get 
things straight between us; and, believe 
me, there is hope.” 


‘Thank you,” Frank Maidment 
answered, simply. ‘ You have been very 
good to me.” 


Then he left the room, Mr. Stewart 
Carr accompanying him. At the open 
front-door, he turned round. Mr. Stewart- 
Oarr grasped his hand and wrung it. 

** Good night,” he said. 

“ Good-bye,” Frank Maidment answered, 
and went slowly down the broad 
At the foot of the short flight, however, 
he turned, and went very quickly back 
again—back to the man standing at the 
top in the lamp-light, 

“You'll take cara of Catherine?” he 
said, with an odd, wistful look in his grey 
eyes. ‘ You'll make her happy ?” 

Then, unheeding Mr. Stewart -Carr’s 
“So will you,” Frank Maidment grasped 
his hand again—in silence, and went out 
into the darkness of the summer night, 


CHAPTER XIL 


BEFORE the middle of the next day all 
Moreford was ringing with the news that 
Mr. Maidment had shot himself. 

No one at first knew any details; 
none of the eager enquirers after facts 
could tell each other more than this : that 
he had gone out the evening before ; that 
Miss Maidment had sat up watching for 
him all night ; that she had searched for 
him as soon as the first daylight broke, 
and that in the grey dawn he had been 
found—found lying under one of the park 
trees, dead, shot through the temple, with 
a revolver lying beside him, fallen from 
his dead hand. 

As the hours went by, more details 
began to be added thereto; and by noon, 
all there was to know was known. Some 
workmen, crossing the park to work, had 
found him, and even to their eyes it 
had been plain, instantly, that he was 
beyond all hope, and that there was 
nothing to do but to take him back to the 
house he would never enter again in life. 

They had lifted him and placed him 
gently on a gate that had been hastily 
taken off ite hinges ; one of the men impal- 
sively throwing off his coat and folding it 
up, placed it as a sort of pillow for the 
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white, dead face. ‘‘He was an uncommon 
good sort,” he muttered as hedidit. And 
then two of them had been sent on first to 
break it as beat they might to Miss Maid- 
ment. She had met them at the garden 
gate with a face as white as the dead 
face itself. She was perfectly quiet, and 
scarcely spoke in answer to what T 
brokenly and awkwardly managed to te 

her. “She was standing there atill, and 
as white as white, when we brought him,” 
one of the men said, describing it after- 
wards ;. ‘‘and,” he added, with unconscious 
pathos, “they was liker each other, then, 
them two, than they was when he was 

e 99 


alive, 

Catherine had only leant back sgainst 
the door for a moment’s support as they 
carried what had been Frank Maidment 
in the early morning sunlight through the 
little garden, past the scattered garden 
tools which his own hands had been using 
the afternoon before; and then she fol- 
lowed them, steadily and unfalteringly, 
into the house. 

Three hours Jater, Mr. Stewart-Carr 
came hurriedly through the garden, and 
when Margaret, with her eyes red and 
swollen with crying, opened the door to 
him, he asked, in a voice utterly unlike 
his own—a voice all changed and unsteady 
with emotion—if he could see Miss Maid- 
ment. Margaret took his message upstairs, 
aud came back saying that Miss Maidment 
could not see any one. “She told me to 
say she was sorry, sir,” the old woman 
sdded ; ‘‘but she could not—not to-day. 
My poor child,” she sobbed, suddenly 
breaking down with passionate weeping, 
utterly regardless of Mr. Stewart-Carr, 
‘my poor child—they was both my chil- 
dren and they was like my own—and he 
lies as peaceful as when I Jaid him in his 
eradle. And Miss Catherine—Miss Ca- 
therine ; it’s fit to break one’s heart to look 
at her. Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” she 
said, suddenly remembering him and dry- 
ing her eyes hastily on her coarse white 
apron ; “I beg your pardon, sir; you'll 
excuse me, sir. . 

Bat Mr. Stewart-Carr had leant his arm 
against the stone door-post, and hidden 
his face on it. 

‘¢ There’s nothing to beg my pardon for,” 
be eaid, still more unsteacily, as he raised 
it hastily, ‘ Will you tell your mistress 
I will write to her; and will you let me 
know if I can do anything for her ?” 

He went back to the Castle and 
wrote Catherine a note, begging her to 


let him do anything he possibly could to 
help her; and begging her, also, to let 
him see her later on. 

Catherine answered him at once. She 
promised to let him know as soon as she 
could see him, and to claim his help at 
once, should she need it. 

Oo that very evening she claimed it, 
or rather, Margaret did so for her. The 
awfal strain of the day gave way suddenly, 
and Catherine sank helplessly on her bed 
as she tried to undress, 

Margaret put her to bed like a little 
child, and then, remembering his words of 
the morning, sent for Mr. Stewart-Carr. — 

He came at once; he took everything 
into his own hands, carried out every 
arrangement, and went through every 
detail of those terrible days, in Catherine’s 
place, while she lay wandering and un- 
conscious in her own room, 

It was a week before she came back to 
consciousness again; and three weeks 
before she was strong enough to come 
downstairs. On the first day she did so, 
she sent & pencil note to Mr. Stewart-Carr. 
“TI am well enough to thank you now,” 
she said; “ will you let met” 

He answered it by going to her that 
same afternoon. Till he actually got it, he 
had hardly known how much he had been 
expecting and longing for that summons, 
and as he set out, all his thoughts were of 
seeing her again. 

But as he reached the White House, the 
thought fiashed across him of the first time 
he had been there, the first time he had 
seen Catherine at all. It was not yet five 
weeks ago, the park wore the same summer 
beauty, the little garden was unchanged, 
the same flowers were there, the same 
clematis was blooming over the door; but 
in his life and hers everything was changed, 
and the man he had come there then to 
see was lying in his grave. He recalled 
himself with a heavy sigh, and opened the 
gate hastily, 

Margaret took him, not into the dining- 
room, but into the drawing-room. He had 
never entered this room before; and per- [ 
haps the fresh surroundings emphasized for 
him the change in Catherine herself. He 
had expected her to be altered; he had | 
told himself that she would, of course, look 
very ill; but still, when he saw her, the | 
sight gave him a great and sudden shock. 
She was leaning back in a low wicker 
chair, and a soft white wrap was round 
her shoulders, 

Her face was terribly thin, and so white 
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that her large grey eyes, by their contrast 
with her pallor, had become the most con- 
spicuous feature in her whole face. 

Across her forehead, sorrow and pain 
had set a line that time would never wear 
away, and though her mouth was no less 
resolute than it used to be, there was, as 
she saw Mr. Stewart-Oarr, a little uncertain 
movement of its curves that was very 
strange and unwonted in Catherine. 

Bat she looked, in her weakness, even 
sweeter than she had looked in her 
strength, and as Mr. Stewart-Carr came 
np a her, 7. Bis filled with crag a 

onging—a lo to carry out Fran 
Marineont’s last words to him, and take 
care of her for ever. 

But he had much else to say to her now, 
and he checked himeelf resolutely as he 
returned her greeting, and sat down beside 
her in the chair she indicated. 

“JT do thank you more than I can say,” 
she began, faintly. ‘I do not know how 
to put my thanks into words. 
could I have done without your help?” 

‘Don’t say one word of the kind,” he 
said, earnestly ; ‘don’t hurt me by thanks. 
It is I who am grateful to you for letting 
me help you.” 

There was a little silence. He looked at 
her uncertainly. Then he said : 

‘‘T wanted to tell you something. I have 
wanted to tell you it ever since—since— 
but I do not feel sure that you are strong 
enough to hear it?” 

‘‘T am strong enough for anything,” she 
said, quietly. ‘Is it—is it of Frank you 
want to speak tome? Because, if so, don’t 
be afraid. You will not hurt me.” 

‘* Yon,” he answered, gravely and gently, 
1 “I want to tell you that I know all that 
you know about his life.” 

* All I know!” Catherine repeated, in a 
low tone; “all I know! What do you 
meant What can you mean? Do 
y ou———” 

Bat she stopped short, and hiding her 
face in her white hands, pressed them and 
her head suddenly down on to the cushions 
of her chair. 
| “Tell me,” she said, in a trembling 

voice, 

‘ He rose, and coming nearer, stood before 
er. 

‘“T will,” he suswered, and in short 
sentences, broken often by emotion, he 
told her, in the tenderest worcs he knew, 
of her brother’s last action on earth, He 
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told her everything, down to the last words 
about herself. And when he ended, 
Catherine did not move or speak. She 
was crying, bitterly and passionately, and 
rte was only broken by her choking 
80 

“Ob, Frank! Frank!” she _ cried, 
‘‘ Frank, I would take better care of you if 
I could have you back! Ob, Frank! I 
loved you 20! I love you so!” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr knelt down beside her 
as he had done once before. 

**Oatherine,” he said, very gently, “ will 
you let his words come true? They were 
bis last words here. May I take care of 
you 

She did not lift her head, she only 
sobbed still more passionately. 

‘¢Don’t,” she said, brokenly, ‘‘don’t 
ask me yet. Heis gone. I can never be 
with him any more while I live, and he 
was 80 good to me, so often. And he 
thought of me last of all.: Oh, Frank! 
rank |” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr touched her hair very 
softly with his hand. 

‘‘Ho asked me to,” he said; “and, 
Catherine, I will take care of you—Heaven 
knows, and perhaps he knows, that I will 
—if you will only say I may.” 

“Not now! Not now!” she sobbed 
‘Don’t ask me now !” 

With an unselfishness as great as his 
love, he went away, and left her with the 
memory of her brother, 


Frank Maidment’s last hours on earth 
were not lived in vain, for, a year later, 
Catherine married Mr. Stewart-Carr. 

Once, after their marriage, they went 
back together to Moreford to say good- 
bye to it, and to look at Frank Maidment’s 
grave, and then Mr. Stewart-Carr took his 
wife away for ever from every bitter 
association, and took care of her. 


Ready November r6th. Price Sixpence. 
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CHAPTER XV. DISAPPOINTED. 


“Te worst of a ball is that one feels so 
stupid the next day,” said Minnie Gordon 
at luncheon-time, yawning repeatedly. 
‘‘ Frances, what letters have you had thi 
morning? You are so close.” 

‘One from mother. She hopes to come 
home as soon as possible, and sends her 
love to you two. She says she will re- 
member your hat as she comes through 
London. The other letter is an invitation 
to a dinner party at the Towers to-day 
week—Mrs. and two Miss Gordons, You 
don’t like dinner parties, Minnie, so Bee 
had better go.” 

*¢T don’t see why poor Bee should do 
all the disagreeable things,” said Minnie, 
gently. “I will go this time, for you 
don’t like dinner parties either, Bee, do 

ou ¢” 

‘Not generally, but I should like to go 
to the Towers. Oaptain Grant’s aunt and 
cousin are to be there.” 

‘¢ How do you know ?” 

“Captain Grant told me so some time 
a go. 99 . 

** You never mentioned it.” 

‘*No,” said Bee, blushing in spite of 
herself, and in spite of having made a 
stroug resolution to be quite natural. 

** Well, we can’t any of us go if mothor 
is not back. Will she be back by then, 
Frances? We have been alone ten days 
already, and Christmas will soon be here. 
I suppose she does not mean to spend 
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Christmas alone. I can’t bear myoateries. 
I wish you would tell me what is the 
matter ¢” 

‘* Nothing,” said Frances, rather crossly, 

She was longing to tell her sisters; but 
her mother wished everything about the 
Warren to be left a secret till Grace, 
Sibyl, and Miss Evans were well out of 
the way. 

‘*What made you go out so early, 
Beet” asked Minnie. It was no use 
teasing Frances, who could hold her own, 


this | and did not allow either of her sisters to 


interfere with her. 

“I wanted a good walk. I did not 
sleep very well,” 

‘Qh, Frances, why did you refuse to 
dance with Mr, Newton last night! He 
looked quite miserable.” 

Mr. Newton was an engineer not over 
rich, but who yet possessed enough talent 
to be looked upon as a rising man. He 
had long admired Frances Gordon. She 
had a certain liking for him, but as he was 
not rich she never would encourage him too 
much, Frances had long ago set before 
herself and Minnie 7 ap of 

i r men, and, with more con- 
sciene than Minnie, did not therefore wish 
to draw them on too much. 

“TI gave Mr. Newton two dances; that 
is quite enough. Mother says it is un- 
ladylike to dance too often with a man 
who is nothing to you.” 

This was a hit at Minnie, who had 
certainly danced with Captain Grant a 
great deal. She believed that it was for 
the sole pleasure of her company, so that 
when he talked of Bee the other sistex 
never guessed the truth. 

‘*Captain Grant said he would call this 
afternoon ; I forget the excuse he gave,” 
said Minnie, laughing, and not at all angry 
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at Frances’ inainuation, “and he hoped we 
should be at home,” 

“T hope you told him that mother was 
away. i wish, Bee, you would come and 
settle the colour of the velvet for our new 
bonnets. We must set about trimming 
them to-day.” 

“ You will make mine, won’t you, Bee?” 
said Minnie, eagerly and coaxingly. ‘It 
will be better if one hand makes them. 
You and I always dress alike,” 

Bee hated making bonnets, but re- 
membered that if some day she had to 
work for her living she might have to 
choose this trade, so that she had better 
grant Minnie’s request. Besides, she felt 
so happy ; any amount of drudgery would 
have seemed light now. He, Oolin Grant, 
did not despise her. Perhaps, if she did 
her best at home she might be better 
able to do her best for him. About one 
thing she was determined : she would not 
marry him, and then let him find that 
he had made a mistake; he must know 
her faults before she. allowed him to spoil 

life. Bee was wonderfully bumble, 
more humble in her own eyes than was 
really quite necessary; but Minnie had 
always impressed her with the idea that 
she was the atupid one’ of the family. 
If only Austin were here! Austin was so 
kind to her, so good to them all ; but then 
he had never spent much time at home. 
He had worked so hard, and never wasted 
any time, in order to be a help, and not an 
expense, and to spare the slender means of 
his mother. Austin was the one member 
of her family to whom Bee could look up; 
he never seemed to think of himself, he 
| was more like Captain Grant. 

Her home life was so selfish, so small, 
so entirely egotistical; yet Bee felt that 
there was a better life, a better motive, 
somewhere, if only she could find them. 
Bat how happy she felt to-day ; he really 
wanted her, only he fancied her. better 
than she was; and then, if she were poor, 
ought he to marry a poor wife? Here 
Beatrice tormented herself whilet her 
fiogera made up velvet bonnets, and Minnie 
lay on the sofa declaring that she had 
aud 
yet there was sweetness in her torments. 

Towards tea-time Captain Grant came 
in; but other visitors were in the room, so 
that Minnie seized upon him, and Lre, 
who was always tea-maker, could not do 
more than look up at him for one minte 
as he held her hand ; but that was enough 
for them. She meant to eay with her eyes: 
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‘‘T am trying to find out whether I am 

good enough,” and his said : “TI shall never 

change my mind.” Love was a simple, 

cone thing for them—a new revela- 
on. 

People talked round her, discussed other 

eople—unkindly for the most part—but 

e noticed that whenever Captain Grant 
spoke it was to defend any one whom he 
might know among those who were being 
pulled to pieces. Again Bee thoaght: 
* He is not like us; we are alwaya criticis. 
ing our neighbours. I do it too, I koow, 
and yet he can’t bear to hear any one 
abused. I shall never learn that, I an 
afraid.” Bat she began trying this very 
afternoon. 

At last, when the room was not quite 20 
fall of Longham people, Captain Grast 
came round to Bee. Minnie had been 
monopolised by a-curate, who was supposed 
to have said that “the second Miss Gordon 
was an engel upon eartb,” which showed 
plainly, he only known it, that he was 
but partially acquainted with Miss Minnis 
Gordon, and not at all with angels. 

‘What have you been doing since we 
met, Miss Beatrice 3” 

His manner was as respectful as if he 
had not this same morning 
Beatrice without the “ Mies.” 

*' Making bonnets,” answered Bee, langh- 
ing happily this time—and perhaps it was 
that nataral laugh that had first taken the 
Captain’s fancy, making the owner of it 
afterwards creep into his heart. A gitl 
who can laugh happily can have nothing 
very bad to hide, so he thought, and, 
perhaps, being a little grave himeelf, he 
was all the more inclined to like high 
spirits, 

 Ball-dresses and bonnets?” he said, 
smiling. 

“Yes; I told you that was my only 
talent.” 

**Do you never read tg 

‘No one here reads except Minnie ; bat 
I don’t care about novels,” 

‘And other books ¢” 

‘Would you like me to read serious 
books?” asked Bee, in a low voice. 

‘Serious booke—no! Bat there are 
many othere. Histories, travels——” 

“TI will begin if you like,” sbe ssid, 
humbly, “and see if I can. Bat if I fiod 
Ican’c«t We were so glad to shut up our 
books directly we came ont. I told you! 
was ignorant, and you see I am ; bat I will 
begin to-day. What shall it be? Some- 
thing about India, where you have been!” 
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Minnie interrupted farther talk. She 
thonght her sister had had the Captain 
long enough by her side; she was jealous 
of any attention not paid to her, and this 
evening Bee suddenly perceived this. 
What was to be done? It was too dread- 
ful to think of being a sister’s rival; but 
then, as after all it was not Minnie but 
herself whom he cared about, Mionie must 
be told, to save farther complications. 

When Captain Grant rose to go, Bee 
slipped a little folded paper into his hand. 
‘Read it by-and-by,” she whispered ; 
and when he stepped out of the house, 
mg bg Grant opened the little note as if 
it been made of some very precious 


stoft 
It was.quite short. 


“T bave changed my mind already, 
though I cannot tell you why. Will you 
{ ask mother if she thinks I shall be good 
enough for you? Or if you have changed 
your mind, please never mention the sub- 
ject again. I shall know why.—B. G.” 


The next morning Captain Grant called 
again, this time it was to eee Miss Gordon ; 
and he was not shown into the day-room, 
where he wished to go, but into the 
| drawing-room, where there was no fire. 
Frances sailed in presently, nice-looking, 
dignified. But she expected it was Minnie 
he wanted. What had he come for? 

“Will you kindly give mo Mrs. Gordon’s 
present address?” he asked, simply. 

Frances wrote it on an envelope, and 
Captain Grant put it into a pocket-book 
without looking at it. 

“'T expect my mother back very shortly,” 
said the eldest Miss Gordon. 

“I am very glad, Then perhaps she 
will come and see my aunt at the Towers ? 
My father says be wishes to havo a real 
old-fashioned ‘ Merrie Christmas,’” 

“ Indeed !” 

Frances was thioking that her mother 
intended to move to the Warren as soon 
as possible, so that the Merrie Christmas 
might not be spent at Longham. 

Captain Grant was a little afraid of 
Miss Gordon, so he took his leave very 


soon. Bee heard his step, and in her | him. 


anxiety cut Minnie’s bonnet where it 
should have remained whole, so that 
Minnie’s wrath descended on the younger 
sister in no sparing measure, 

‘¢ You are stapid, Bee! I wonder what 
mother will do when we are married, and 
you are leit alone with her?” 


No answer. 
Griselda to-day. 

Bat two days later all the three Miss 
Gordons had a letter from their mother. 
The one to Frances being, as usual, on 
business matters, she did not communicate 
ite contents. Minnie was late for break- 
fast, so Bee read hers first. 


“My DEAR OHILD,— This evening's 
post has brought me a letter, which I 
hasten to answer, so that you and Captain 
Grant may both be made happy. I was 
so surprised that my youngest daughter 
should be the first to wish to leave us; buat 
T feel thankful that you will bave a thorough 
gentleman for your husband, dear Bee, and 
that in future you will have no reason 
to trouble yourself about money matters, 
as I have done all my life. Minnie must 
tell you the other great news, I had half 
fancied dear Mionie would have been the 
firat to leave us; but such things settle 
themselves, and now there will be no need 
to consider ways and means. You havo 
my full consent, dear Boe, and may you 
have a long life of happiness. I don’t 
wish you to be married until you are quite 
nineteen. Youth will never come back 
again. But make the engagement public 
at once if you like. Such things are better 
known directly. Your loving mother, 

“ELLEN GORDON.” 


Bee was as patient as 


Everything was a8 prosperous as pos- 
sible now with Bee, and yet she felt sorry 
that she was not to have a time of secret 
trial ; sorry that her Colin should not be 
quite sure of her before there was a 
public engagement; only her own feel- 
ings must give way for Minniv’s sake, who 
must not be allowed to believe what was 
not true. 

“Will you read thie, Frances?” And 
Bse handed her mother’s letter across the 
table to her sister. 

Frances was astounded. 

“You, Bee! Why, I always thought he 
liked Minnie, You sly child !” 

“Don’t say that, Frances, because I 
thought the same myeelf till a few days 
ago, but I am not half good enough for 
Ob, no, not half!” 

‘What nonsense you are saying! Girls 
do not marry for that ; however, I am glad 
mother approves, only it is a pity it is not 
Minnie.” 

‘* Why?” Beo was a little hurt. 

** You are more usefal at home ; besides, 
she is older.” 
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“ Then it ought to have been you.” 

“Me! I wouldn’t marry Captain Grant 
for all the world, he is so sanctimonious. 
I beg your pardon, Bee, but I mean he is 
not to my taste.” 

The lazy Miss Gordon now appeared, so 
the two sisters relapsed into silence whilst 
Minnie opened her note. 

“ Gueas, Bee, what the mystery is. Oh, 
Frances, why didn’t you us$ How 
very, very delightfal !” 

Bee seized the note—it was short enough, 
and soon read : 
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‘DEAREST MINNIE, —Frances must tell 
you all, only I must be tho first to an- 
nounce to you that I have come into a 
property belonging to a cousin of your 
father’s. The house is charming, but rather 
far from the tewn. There is very good 
society. My joys have all come at once, 
for I have just had a charming letter 
from——but you can guess. Your loving 
mother, “EK. G.” 


“You might have told us,” cried Bee 
and Minnie again. 

“Mother has had a great deal of tire- 
some business to get through—it was not 
all pleasure.” 

‘And how mucha year?” asked Minnie. 

‘The affairs are rather in a muddle at 
present. This cousin was a very undesir- 
able person ; still, there is enough money 
to keep up the place well, and there will 
be some over, too.” 

“ Austin need not work so hard, then,” 
said Bee, her mind reverting at once to her 
brother. 

‘That will not hurt him.” 

‘Fancy, Bee thought we had lost our 
money, and that she had better turn into 
a dressmaker.” 


“I asked Captain Grant it he would | bod 


think it very low, and he said no,” said 
Bee, blushing painfally, but laughing too. 

‘You asked Captain Grant 3?” 

‘Why not? now—we—are engaged,” 
and Bee handed her mother’s letter to 
Minnie, 

Bee had made a desperate effort to 
bring out this piece of news, but she 
was not prepared for the anger of her 
elder sister. 

“What do you mean, Bee? Yon en- 
gaged to Captain Grant— you? How 
very, very deceitful you have been ; I call 
it most horrid of you. And since when, I 
should like to know? I suppose you 
mansged it so as to avoid being poor, and 
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that you might leave us to bear all the 
trouble of it.” 

“ Minnie |” said Frances, 

“You may say Minnie; I don’t mind 
anything, if only people are open and 
straightforward, and Bee has been very 
proud and deceitful. One thing is, I am 
sure her engagement will never prosper,” 
and Minnie rushed out of the room too 
angry to breathe the same air as the 
deceitful Bee. 

“What shall I do, Frances? If you 
knew all you would see that I am not 
underhand ; it was only two days ago that 
he said anything, and then——” 

“Finish your breakfast, child, and don’t 
take any notice of Minnie, I dare say 
Captain Grant will be here soon.” 

But Bee was sad, nevertheless, and the 
first bloom of her joy was brashed off by 
Minnie’s selfish anger. 


CHAPTER XVI. A LOVERS’ TALK. 


THAT interview with Captain Grant was 
certainly curious, that is, according to the 
usually received ideas of lovers’ meetings. 
His ideas about women differed also from 
those of other men; for though, in his 
Indian life, he had met many various types, 
yet he had not lost his own ideal of what 
&® woman should be. When he heard of 
unhappy marriages he was as grieved as 
when he heard of the death of one of his 
friends. ‘Something that might have 
been beautiful is spoilt,” he would say, 
But then he knew well enough how men, 
often the best men, sometimes make mis- 
takes, not because they do not think aboat 
the future, but because they are so inoap- 
able of judging a woman. Youth and 
loveliness may dazzle them, and they often 
invest the soul with the perfections of the 


Beatrice felt terribly shy when at last 
the Captain made his appearance, which 
he did not do till late in the morning. 
Minnie had not reappeared, so that ashe 
and Frances were working alone in the 
dining-room. Bee met Captain Grant as 
he entered the hall, and said, very 
demurely, because the maid was present: 

‘Would you mind walking to the village 
with met We have a fire only in the 
dining-room, and Frances is there.” 

‘*T was particularly wiching to go to the 
village,” he said, gravely, too, bus those 
was a happy light in his eye. 

Bee ran away, but remembered just as 
she reached her own door that her sister 
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was there. However, as she could not 
go out without her hat and jacket, she 
knocked humbly, feeling very much in dis- 
grace, a received the short answer to 
come 


Minnie was putting a chest of drawers 
tidy, and would not notice her younger 
sister ; but Bee saw a hard look settle on 
the pretty face. She could not bear to 
make Minnie angry, and going up to her 
before leaving the room, she said, humbly : 

“Minnie, won’t you wish me joy? I 
know I am not enough for him ; but 
if he thinks so, I must try to be.” 

“Tl wish you joy if you like, though I 
can’t believe such conduct as yours ever 
does succeed.” 

“You are mistaken, Minnie; indeed, if 
you understood, you would know it is not 
as you think.” 

“I do not want to understand anything 
=. it. I know quite enough, thanks, 

There was no use saying more, and 
Bee went out quite sober and sad for a 
first walk with a lover. Not that she 


behaved much like an 1 of 
eighteen; but though she Ait aot’ know 
it, Captain Grant was secretly contrasting 
her favourably with others whom he had 
known in si circumstances. 
‘* May I ask, Beatrice, why you 
tay a hE ae 
Ps 
& Longham 


“No; I would rather you did not ask 
the real reason,” she said, shyly; “ but 
one was that among sisters it is so difficult 
to keep even a secret that one has a right 
to keep, and yet to be true—and you want 
me to be that, don’t you ?” 

For all answer he took her hand—the 
hand that was by no means useless—and 
clasped it firmly and quietly in his own. 

** Yes, above all things, be true; and then, 
though in this instance I do trust you, 
and, Heaven helping me, Beatrice, I shall 
always trust you, yet I could not accept 
your love unless I told you my past 
history. I was engaged once before— 
to——— Never mind particulars. It was 
in India. Her father was a colonel, and 

her beauty secured her many admirers. 
I was among the number, and my devo- 
tion—or persistency, perhaps—carried the 
day. I became her accepted suitor, and 
I fancied that I could then make her 
what I liked. She was young—younger 
than you are; but her character, early 
developed in that climate and in that 


ve me 
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resent eam her a woman in thought be- 
fore she was so in years. She found out 
that though I loved her deeply, I yet had 
singular ideas about the woman who was 
to be my wife. I could stand no flirting 
and no trifling, and she—— I did not 
make allowances for her youth, and once 
or twice I spoke strongly when some 
little things in her conduct pained me. I 
was wrong, perhaps, in my manner of 
dealing with her; but I loved her with all 
my heart, Beatrice. I cannot tell you how 
I suffered when one day she said that she 
saw she could never be happy with me, 
and that we had better part. In three 
months she married a brother officer, and 
their after history has been one of my 
greatest sorrows; and yet, had she been 
my wife, I don’t know how I could have 
borne it. If I felt the pain for years, I 
can truly say that I lost all the love I had 
once had for her, or I should not now be 
seeking to win your affections. Only, 
Beatrice, can you understand now why I 
wish you to think well before you are 
willing to forsake your home forme? She 
thought me too serious, and I shall not 
blame you if you think the same, and if 
you tell me you cannot care about me 
enough to give up much for me.” 

This story, told so simply, touched the 
newly-awakened woman's heart. Some one 
had not ised the worth of the man 
she had at first sight so much respected, 
whom she loved so deeply now ; some one 
had rejected the prize she thought too 
good for her. That moment decided her ; 
her whole heart went out to her Colin. 
He became “her Colin” now. Never 
should he suffer again through a woman, 
if she could help it. 

Perhaps her hand pressed more trust- 
ingly on his arm; perhaps, looking down 
on her, the man, who was nearly double 
her age, saw the look of perfect trust and 
love in her young, sweet face, for all at 
once his own doubts fled, and he, too, was 
satisfied—nay, more than satisfied—that 
he had not made a mistake. 

* Oh, Colin, if you will try me, and 
trust mo, I don’t think you will ever find 
me different —though I shall never be 
good enough for you. I can’t help feeling 
a little glad that she did not appreciate 
you, though I can’t bear to think you 
suffered. You never shall again—that is, 
through me.” 

No, he fancied he never should. 

‘You shall have my confession, too,” 
said Bee, laughing through a few tears. 
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“When I was about eight years old, a 
distant cousin of ours, a middy, came to 
stay with us; and when he went away he 
kissed me. I used to fancy that when he 
came home he would ask me to be his 
wife ; and I kept a very lively and tender 
remembrance of him for many years. I 
would read about the places where he 
went, and——” 

‘* And when he came home?” 

‘He never has,” said Bee, laughing; 
“at least, he never has been to see us 
again.” : 

* Bat if he comes?” 

“Tam afraid it will be uceless ; he will 
have kept me waiting too long.” 

Among other things—for all that lovers 
say should not be recorded — Captain 
Grant asked, rather abraptly : 

“Can you tell me, Beatrice, who your 
mother is staying with near Coleham ?” 

Ooly at that minute did Beatrice re- 
member that she had heard that morning 
of their new fortune. 

“You have not heard! Mother has 
come into a property. Isn't it strange? 
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a gentleman and a Christian on it—“TI do 
hope that some day he will find some one 
to love him ; but not some one like—the 
one who made you snffer.” 

“You must help him; sisters can do 
so much, Ah, Beatrice, I never had one ; 
my wife must be all to me—sister, and 
mother, and friend. My father longs to 
know you better, dearest, I have told him 
everything. He fancied that I meant 
your sister Minnie when I said Miss 
Gordon. She was very much admired on 
the ice, and I was obliged to talk to her 
about you when you were not there.” 

Bee wished secretly he had not done 


80 } 

“J am glad you cared for me before 
your fortane came. I know it would 
really make no difference ; but if it had 
been the other way, you might have had 
to ask a dressmaker to be your wife.” 

‘s Bat always a lady, darling. How can 
& Woman’s occupation make her different 
from what she is? If men could recognise 
that, they wouldn't run so much after 
heireases, Bat you must come home ; you 


Just when I was fancying we had lost all} will be tired 


our money! I don’t seem to care at all 
about it now, Bat that is selfish of me. 
The house is called the Warren. The 
owner wasn’t vary nice, I believe.” 

‘“‘T don’t remember the house, but years 
ago I stayed at that place.” 

Somehow Captain Grant would not 
mention tu Bee that it was there he 
seen the two girls who reminded him so 
much of the Gordons, 

“IT am glad. It will seem nicer if 
you koow it, You will come there and 
stay with us. Frances says it is a nice 
house, all amidst a lovely heath-country,. 
What a change it will be for the three 
Mies Gordons! But I am most glad for 
Austin. Ido long for you to know him; 
he is something lrke you; very unlike us, 
He is really good. Some friend of his—a 
tutor he had when he was a boy—made 
bim 80, I think. Mother didn’t like it at 
firat ; she said it was putting foolish ideas 
into his head ; but since he has turned out 
so well, and never been any trouble to 
her, she does not say anything about it. 
He now and then talked to me, as I was 
the only one who would listen to him. 
Minnie and Frances can’t bear what they 
call ‘cant.’ But it is not cant with 
Austin; it is something that makes him 
act differently from others. I do hope,” 
added B:e, looking up into Captain Grant's 
fuco—s handsome face, with the stamp of 


Ee 


Beatrice would not let Captain Grant 
come in to lunch, much to hie dissppoint- 
ment ; but Bee wished to spare him, and 
sho dreaded the Captain seeing one of the 
Miss Gordons ina bad temper. Happiners 
was very visible on her face, and abe could 
not chase it away. 





A REAL MUNCHAUSEN. 

It is a curious fact that from the earliest 
time of history up till very late days, the 
principal subjects for romances and advan- 
tures have been found in the lives of ocele- 
brated outlaws and criminals. How many 
tales, poems, and plays have heen furnished 
by Robin Hood and his merry men! What 
glamour of romance has been woven round 
the escapes and adventures of Jack Shep- 
pard and Dick Turpin! And, to come to 
later years, out in Australia the favourite 
hero of countless romantic escapades has 
been a first-class criminal—Ned Kelly the 
Bushranger! Taking this to start with, per- 
haps no great surprise will be felt when 
we take up a book* which tells the story 
of a life which contains as much romance 
as can be wished for, ducing which Jor- 
gensen was “Monarch of Iceland, Naval 


* “The Convict King.” being the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Jorgen Jorgensen, retold by James 
Francis Hogan. ard and Downey. 
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Captain, Revolutionist, British Diplomatic 
Agent, Author, Dramatist, Preacher, Po- 
litical Prisoner, Gambler, Hospital Dis- 
penrer, Continental Traveller, Explorer, 
Editor, Expatriated Exile, and Colonial 
Constable.” This is a goodly list, to be 
sure, and Baron Munchausen himself could 
hardly furnish a better. 

The book is re-written from Jorgensen’s 
own autobiography published in the “ Van 
Diemen’s Land Annual” for 1835 and 1838, 
and it must be premised that, occasionally, 
as has been the case with other and more 
distinguished people in writing their auto- 
eae his account of his misfortunes 
J an ata hardly agree with the real 

tra 


Jorgengen, as his name would imply, 
was a Dane, having been born in Copen- 
aapee in 1780, and as a boy was filled with 
a longing for a life on the sea. In due 
time he was bound apprentice on an 
English collier, on which he served for 
four years, becoming well acquainted with 
the art of navigation, and, moreover, learn- 
ing English. At the age of eighteen he 
made his plunge into foreign climes by 
going out in a whaler which was sailing for 
the Cape of Good Hope. Thence he made 
a short voyage to Algoa Bay, and on his 
| return he joined the ‘Lady Nelson,” a 
small surveying vessel which, with the 
“Investigator,” was bound to Australia to 
4 ascertain whether there really existed 
{ atraits between Van Diemen’s d and 
Australis, Having settled this point, the 
expedition returned to Sydney, and in 
j 1803 returned, under Captain Bowen, R.N., 
4 to assist in establishing a settlement on the 
Derwent in Van Diemen’s Land. Little 
did our friend think how much more he 
was fated to see of Van Diemen’s Land. 

The present site of Hobart Town is thus 

described : ‘The spot on which the Bank 
| of Van Diemen’s Land and the Hope and 
Anchor now stand, was then an impervious 
grove of the thickest brushwood, sur- 
mounted by some of the largest gum-trees 
that this island could produce, All along 
the rivulet as far as the present site of the 
Upper Mill, was unpassable from the 
denseness of the shrubbery and under- 
woods, the huge collections of prostrate 
trees, and the dead timber, which had 
been washed down by the stream and 
strewn all around. These had in parts 
blocked up the channel, and many places 
that are now dry and built upon, or culti- 
vated in fruitful gardens, were then covered 
with rushes and water.” 
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Having founded the settlement and 
served on two smaller surveying expedi- | 
tions, Jorgensen left His Msjesaty’s Service 
and went to New Zealand in charge of a 
sealer; and after this he returned to 
England on board a whaler, which was 
driven three thousand miles out of its 
way and obliged to put into Otaheite for 
provisions, He arrived in England in 
1806 and returned immediately to Copen- 
hagen, which he found in the midst of a 
bombardment by the English. In 1807 
he was placed in command of a Danish 
vessel of zeny Sees guns, which was to 
make reprisals against the English. Jor- 
gensen was successful in capturing eight or 
nine ships, and then was himself taken 
prisoner after an engagement lasting three- 
quarters of an hour. 

This capture led to the most wonderful 
event of Jorgensen’s life—his short reign as 
King of Iceland. The inhabitants of that 
place were in a semi-starving condition, for 
the island being a Danish possession, and 
there being war between England and Den- 
mark, the ordinary supplies from England 
were cut off. However, permission was 
granted to a vessel to sail with supplies, and 
Jorgensen took charge, though it is not quite 
clear how a prisoner of war on parole could 
leave the country. The voyage was a 
success, and another, with two vessels this 
time, was immediately undertaken on its 
completion; but on the arrival of these 
vezsels they were not allowed to land their 
stores, a proclamation to that effect having 
been issued by the Governor. Jorgensen 
would not go back, so he determined to go 
on as far as he could; and on the day after 
his arrival—it was a Sunday—he landed 
with twelve sailors, marched up to the 
Governor's house, walked in, found Count 
Tramp, arrested him, escorted him on 
board ship, and in fact started a snug 
little revolution all by himself, on his own 
authority, daring church-time. 

The people, believing him to be backed 
up by the British Government, and, more- 
over, wanting the supplies he brought, 
naturally submitted cheerfally. 

Jorgensen now began issuing proclama- 
tions right royally, fall of “We, Jorgen 
Jorgensen,” and went in for being a monarch 
who believed in popular reforms. Among 
his measures were trial by jary, free repre- 
sentative government, relief from some 
taxes, the deficiency being made good on 
the importation and exportation of British 
goods, and an increase in the salaries of 
the clergy. He also relieved the inhabi- 
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tante from all debts due to the crown of 
Denmark, and took measures for the defence 
of the harbour. Selections from one of 
his proclamations will show the royal style 
he adopted : 


** Reikevig, July 11th, 1809. 

‘In our proclamation dated the 26th of 
June, 1809, it was requested that the 
nearest districts should, within a fortnight, 
and the more distant within a certain 
limited time, send in representatives to 
coneult as to what was best to be done in 
the present exigency. We find, however, 
that the public officers have far from facili- 
tated such a meeting, and we are therefore 
under the necessity of no longer resisting 


the wish of the people, who have earnestly | P 


solicited us to manage the administration 
of public affairs. . . It is therefore declared, 

“That we, Jorgen Jorgensen, have 
undertaken the management of public 
affairs, under the namo of Protector, with 
full power to make war or conclude peace 
with foreign powers. . . 

‘That the great seal of the island shall 
no longer be respected, but that all public 
documents of consequence shall be signed 
by my own hand, and my seal (J.J.) fixed 
thereunto. . . 

‘The situation we now are in requires 
that we should not suffer the least dis- 
respect to our person, neither that any 
one should transgress the least article of 
this, our proclamation. .. We therefore 
solemnly declare that the first who shall 
attempt to disturb the prosperity or 
common tranquillity of the country shall 
instantly suffer death without benefit of 
the civil law. 

«‘ All sentences and acts of condemnation 
must be signed by us before they can be 
executed. ‘“‘ JORGEN JORGENSEN.” 


Jorgen moat certainly did not suffer from 
modesty or a retiring disposition. Bat his 
reign did not last long. His own account of 
the end is that he went to England to try 
and conclude a commercial treaty, and was 
arrested for having broken his parole, an 
English man-of-war which had called at 
Iceland having brought back falee re- 
presentations and prejudiced the British 
Government against him; but it seems 
more likely that he returned to England, 
having been forced thereto by the com- 
mander of the man-of-war, who considered 
that the revolution might compromise 
England, Jorgensen having statted from 
England, and apparently being under 
English protection. However, back he 
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came, and, as before said, was arrested 
and sent to Tothill Fields Prison; and 
thus ended an extraordinary episode—s |. 
bloodless revolution. 

This imprisonment led to Jorgensen’s 
ruin, for the intimates he made there 
eventually brought about his downfall, 
After a short imprisonment, he was re 
leased on parole, and his Tothill Fields 
friends soon found him ont, and he was 
quickly initiated into the mysteries of 
gambling, and became a confirmed gambler. 
It was not long before he was reduced to 
utter destitution ; and, becoming possessed 
with a spirit of wandering, and procuring, 
somehow or other, a little money, took 
assage to Lisbon—again not seeming to 
have held his parole in much regard, 
More gambling reduced him to entering as 
a seaman in a British gunboat, and in 1813 
he was invalided home, and soon found 
himself in London once more. Supplies 
hee received from his ae - 

openhagen, were soon lost again by 
old fault ; and his gambling this time 
ended in his arrest for debt and his con- 
mittal to the Fleet, where he remained two 
years, In this seclusion he employed him- 
self in writing, amongst other things, a 
tragedy suggested by the execution of the 
Duc d@’Enghien, and a statistical essay on 
the Russian Empire. 

Jorgensen had a way of tumbling on his 
feet, for now he not only had his debts 
paid, but received funds for a foreign 
secret diplomatic mission from the Govern- 
ment. The money was enough to take 
him abroad, and it was arranged that, when 
across the sea, he might draw upon London 
for reasonable travelling expenses, Bat 
again his propensity for. gambling was too } 
much for him; the money which had been 
advanced to him was soon gone; and be had 
to work his passage to Ostend as a common 
sailor in a sailor's garb. Once across, as soon 
as he could persuade the bankers that he 
was the right man, despite his clothes, he 
could draw for further expenses, and go 
upon his journey. He saw the battle of 
Waterloo, reached Paris, and concladed 
his mission; received a further mission 
to Warsaw, and of course again lost the 
money advanced to him, and had to go 
forward as best he could without money. 
By cool, barefaced impudence and false 
pretences, he seems to have not only got 
on pretty well, but to have been quite a 
personage in some places through which 
he passed. He tells how he was intro- 
duced to a Grand Duke with whom he had 
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some pleasant conversation ; with Goethe, 
too, he claims acquaintance ; Niebuhr and 
Burnsdorf he also honoured, aud finally he 
reached Berlin, where he won a small prize 
in a State lottery, with the result that 
gambling once more set in, and Jorgensen 
stayed a long time instead of proceeding on 
his mission, whatever it was, When he did 
start, he fell among thieves, was fleeced, and 
gave up all idea of reaching Warsaw, and 
resolved to return to London; and to avoid 
certain small debts, started without going 
through the form of applying for a pass- 
port, the want of which must have taxed 
his ingenuity pretty stiffly. He tells us 
that, notwithstanding his shortcomings, he 
was favourably received by the Foreign 
Office on his return to London, and hand- 
somely rewarded. They must have been 
freer with their money in those days than 
they are now. 

The next three years (1817 to 1820), 
although he formed the determination of 
@ ting, were spent in gambling, more 
or less, till eventually he was arrested on 
a charge of having pawned certain articles 
of furniture belonging to his landlady. 
He was tried, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation ; but instead of being sent 
beyond the seas, he was placed in Newgate, 
and that, not as an ordinary prisoner, but 
as assistant in the hospital. Here he re- 
mained twenty months, when he received 
& pardon on condition that he quitted the 
kingdom within a month from his release. 

He tells us a good deal about Newgate, 
and makes the assertion that no one who 
was in Newgate while he was there, for 
crimes and misdemeanour, was innocent. 
One of his prison acquaintances was a 
captain of a slave-ship, whose notes on 
M were arranged in prison with 
Jorgensen’s help. He also tells us how in 
those days money was a useful ina 
criminal trial, and gives a long account of a 
case in which it bought a man off from a 
charge of embezzlement. His reflections, 
too, on the effect of punishment as a de- 
terrent, and on such like subjects, are 
sound, and stamp him as a shrewd thinker. 

Jorgensen then was released from New- 
gate; but once more falling to his beset- 
ting sin, overstayed his month, was 
betrayed to the police, re-arrested, tried and 
sentenced to death for violating the con- 
dition of his liberation. This sentence 
was commuted to transportation for life. 
He, however, was in his old position in 
the hospital at Newgate for three years 
after this sentence, before he was sent to 
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the huiks to be sent out in the first 
rt'for the colonice. It was in 1825 
that he went on board the hulk; and he 
tells us that, when “a convict passes over 
the gangway of a hulk, he is searched for 
money, ar other articles of value. Hoa is 
then taken below, and entirely stripped ; 
is subjected to an ablation ; has his hair [ 
cut off, and a prison dress put on; irons 
are placed on his legs, and next morning 
he is sent to hard labour in the dockyard. 
A very few, as a matter of great favour, 
are permitted to wear a slight bezel on one 
leg, and are exempted from dockyard 


labour. I was one of those thus pri- 
vileged.” 
Jorgensen. does not seem to have been 


as happy in the hulks as he might have 
been elsewhere, and was only too delighted 
when orders came for him to proceed to 
Van Diemen’s Land in the ** Woodman,” 
which was carrying convicts to that colony. 
On board the “ Woodman ” he was placed 
in the hospital as dispenser and assistant 
—thus again falling on his feet, as a man 
thus employed had privileges which made 
his lot much easier than that of the re- 
maining convicts. Daring the voyage, 
fever took possession of the ship. Several 
convicts, and, in addition, the surgeon suc- 
cumbed, ae Jorgensen in command of 
the hospital. By good luck he cured the 
sick, and brought his ship to the Cape 
with a clean bill of health. Here a new 
surgeon was put on board for the rest of 


the voyage, which was ended in May, 
1826 ; Jorgensen gives us the following 


description of his feelings : 

‘¢], who had visited the scene twenty- 
four years previously, when no white man 
occupied a single spot in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and when all around us was a 
wilderness, felt myself strangely moved by 
the changes that time and colonial energy 
had brought around in myabsence. Along 
the banks of the river I observed a long 
series of farms and pleasant-looking cot 
tages; but it was when we reached the 
harbour on the following morning that my 
astonishment became truly great. It hus 
fallen to my lot to visit many colonies and 
settlements on this globe, and if I had not 
witnessed the amazing transformation now 
disclosed to my view on the site where 
Hobart Town reared its novel and beauti- 
fal ct, I could have formed no con- 
ception of it from any published description, 
and I should have rejected the truth as an 
exaggeration.” 

Once landed, Jorgensen took service 
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under a Government official, but not liking 
the place, applied to be transferred to the 
service of the Van Diemen’s Land Com- 
pany. After some time, the transfer was 
allowed, and in the Company’s service he 
remained, being occupied in exploring 
expeditions, during which dangers and 
difficulties were continually cropping up 
from blacks and bushrangers. Once the 
escape of his party from starvation was 
very narrow, and a great deal too close 
to be comfortable, In 1827 he received 
a ticket-of leave, which enabled him to 
seek what employment he liked, instead 
of being assigned to a particular master 
as before, The employment he took was 
the editorship of a newspaper in Hobart 
Town, which he held for some time, and 
then was appointed by the Government to 
the post of constable in tbe field-police, 
and assistant clerk to the police-magistrate 
in the Oatlands District. In this capacity 
his travels over the island recommenced ; 
and he tells us that the life snited him so 
well, that he was scarcely ever more happy 
in his life than at this time, And £9 
seems to have done his work well, waging 
fierce war with the bushrangers, and keep- 
ing their depredations down to a small 
amount. In 1829 he took part in a great 
effort to drive out the blacks, the plan 
being to drive them into a corner of the 
ialand, and then ship them off to a small 
neighbouring isle. The plan was not suc- 
cessful, the scrub being too much in favour 
of the natives; but they received a fright 
which kept them in better order than 
before. It was just before this expedition 
that Jorgensen received his pardon; and 
he tells us that it was a long time before 
he could recognise himself as a free man, 
so used he become to being a prisoner; 
and he found when he was 4 prieoner he 
was rouch more willing as a policeman to 
incur risks than when he became a free 
agent again, when life was a matter of im- 
portance to him. | 

Here Jorgensen’s autobiography ceases, 
He lived till his sixty-fifch year, and died 
in Hobart Hospital in privation and 
obscurity, The book which furnishes this 
article concludes with extracts from his 
published worke, which have been mon- 
tioned, and shrewd enough his opinions 
are. Take this opening passage from 
“The State of Christianity in the Island 
of Otaheite” : 

‘“‘If men who settle among the heathen 
for the purpose of introducing Christianity 
would, in the first instance, not open their 
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lips at all about the superior merit of our 
religion, or depreciate that of the country 
in which they reside, they would find 
much less opposition. Let begin 
with showing the natives all the good. 


nature and friendship they can ; let them |- 


endeavour to instruct the natives in useful 
art and social centres.” 

The old gambler and convict was by no 
means & fool. Books on religious subjects 
seem to have been his greater care, although 
two tragedies of his are to be found in the 
British Museum. 

Thus we will leave Jorgen Jorgensen, 


and wonder what sort of career his would § 


have been had he never been initiated into 


the excitement of gambling. Would he | 


have been a good citizen, or would the 
spirit of adventure have broken out any- 
how? Perhaps he might have become a 
great explorer. 


could by no means have led a more 
adventurous and varied life than he did 
from the crowning point of his career as 
King of Iceland, down to his final employ- 
ment as colonial policeman, and his death 
in the hospital. 


THE MANSION HOUSE. 


In the full tide of City traffic stands 
the Mansion House, a building so familiar 
to Londoners that not one in a thousand 
stops to give it a second glance, or spect- 
lates as to its origin and history, Indeed, 
it would be dangerous to devote any 
particular attention to architectural sur- 
roundings when working through what is 
probably the busiest and most dangerou; 
crossing in the world ; and once landed on 
the pavement the general rush and turmoil 
drive everything else out of the head. Yet 
the scene is interesting with all ita be- 


wildering throng; the Bank, with its du), | 


if ornamented, dead wall, suggeating im- 
prisoned gold ; the Exchange, with its lofty 
portico and glittering grasshopper; and 
the Mansion House, heavy too, and dingy, 
which somehow seems to fit into the scene 
and complete it. It is in the fitness of 
things that the Lord Mayor should have 
his palace in the centre of the life and 
bustle of his commonwealth. When the 
byeways of the City are quiet and de- 
serted, and the main thoroughfares are 
traversed by only an occasional omnibus 
or cab, the Mansion House may be blaziog 
with festive lighte, while Royalties and 


as 


Anyhow, whatever he | 
might have done, it is certain that he | 
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Ministers of State, Judges, and Bishops, 
and the great people of the land, are 
driving up in long procession to its hoe- 
pitable portals. | 

Another aspect of the Mansion House 
is as a centre of philanthropic or social 
movements. If there is some widespread 
calamity, flood, or famine, or destructive 
pestilence, in whatever corner of the world 
occurring, to the Mansion House the eyes 
of the sufferers are turned, and a Mansion 
House fund is often the readiest and the 
best administered form of aid. In solid, sub- 
stantial movements of social improvement, 
too, the Mansion House is often a moving 
power. Is it a meeting that is wanted to 
make things go? What can be more pro- 
mising than a meeting in the Egyptian 
Hall with the Lord Mayor in the chair? 
Here are letters of regret from Dukes and 
Marquises enclosing substantial cheques, 
here is a Cabinet Minister to propose a 
resolution and an Archbishop to second it. 
All this is the hall-mark of successfal 
philanthropic movements, and loosene the 
purse-strings of the wealthy as nothing 
else can do. 

Again, we have the Mansion House as a 
Court of Justice, where the Lord Mayor 
aits in his capacity of Chief Magistrate of 
| the City. The justice-room of the Mansion 
House is not like an ordinary police-court. 
It is more comfortable, for one thing, and 
although the cases are of the same descrip- 
tion, yet there is a pleasing absence of tho 
wretchedness and squalor which often 
hang about the metropolitan courts. It 
is noon, we will say, and the Lord 
Mayor has just taken his seat on the 
bench, and there is a rush of people up 
the steps that lead to the portico, a rush 
which is vigorously stemmed by janitors 
in the doorway, janitors who wear the 
livery of the Lord Mayor instead of the 
ordinary policeman’s blae. The Court is 
soon filled, and the pone struggle of 
feet and murmur of voices is atilled by the 
voice of the usher as the firat case is called 
on. There sits the Lord Mayor in his 
robes and with his gold chain of office, in 
a handsome carved chair, which bears the 
appropriate City motto: ‘ Domine dirige 
nos.” Behind him is displayed the sword 
of justice affixed to the oaken canopy, and 
below are the officials of the Court in their 
handsome oaken pews, and beyond a con- 
siderable crowd of solicitors and others 
having business at the Court. There isa 
convenient kind of pulpit for witnesses 
close to the magistrate’s left hand, and the 
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dock for prisoners stretches beyond with 
its iron-spiked railings, 

Although it may be Monday morning, 
there is a commendable absence of the 
ordinary night charges. People rarely 
come into the City at night to get drunk 
and kick up a row; such cases where they 
do occur generally come from the bridges, 
or from the very outskirts of the City. 
The crowd of people, too, who fill up the 
public part of the Court are well-dressed 
and respectable, with a sprinkling among 
them of nice young women from shops or 
warehouses who are probably there as 
witnesses, The prisoners, too, appear 
to be of a superior order, not ragged or 
dishevelled, bat superior practitioners in 
their various lines ; for it requires a good 
deal of skill and ad as well as a 
creditable appearance, to “pinch a bit,” 
as the saying ie, in the City. Although 
there is a stockeheaded fellow in the dock 
who has run off with a box of soap from a 
shop, yet here was possibly only a means 
to an end, namely, to make himself more 
presentable for his next exploit. But 
what do you say to this quiet, ladylike 
little woman, with the pale, sickly face 
and sober costume; would you give her 
credit for the nerve and address to come 
into the City and take in a shrewd City 
solicitor? Yet she has done it, and with 
such ingenuity and knowledge of the 
world, and all exerted to secure a single 
gold piece, that you can't help thinking 
how five an intellect has here gone astray. 
Bat she has no kind of fight to make on 
her own behalf, and can only murmar that 
she could not see her children starve, The 
children are real enough, and the physical 
weakness and pain; she gets a merciful 
sentence, as sentences go, and disappears, 

Literally disappears; she was here a 
moment since, and now she is gone, shot 
through a trap-dcor it would seem into the 
gloomy regions below. The effect is start- 
ling, though the means are quite simple, | 
Some one raises what seems to be the leaf 
of a table, and a concealed staircase is 
revealed, leading to the cells below, where 
convicted prisoners remain til] Black Maria 
comes to carry them off to their doom. 

Among the crowd in waiting there may 
be discerned a considerable number of 
foreigners, dark and small, such immigrants 
as Often excited the wrath of our fore- 
fathers in days gone by. For they are 
Flemings from the Low Countries, with 
their Low Datch gabble, and there have 
been blows and injaries among them, and 
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a general fracas in workshop and factory, 
which my lord has to settle the rights 
of. This he does, without any excessive 
penalties, after an interpretar has been 


sworn ip, and a good deal of guttural: 


Datch, or what is Datch to us, expended 
over the matter. 

But talking of gutturals, here are some 
fine athletic young countrymen among 
the bystanders, who exchange every now 
and then a soft musical word in that 
reputedly guttural—bat really very other- 
wise—language, namely Welch. - 

‘Wass it not the Lord Mayor’s name 
was Mr. Effans ?” asked one, of a bystander. 

** No, not yet,” is the reply; “the new 
Lord Mayor will be Mr. Evans,” 

Coming events cast theirshadows before; 
these sturdy young Welshmen have come 
far just for the pleasure of seeing their 
countryman seated here in State. But they 
are a week too soon. 

While this is going on behind the scenes, 
the Court has descended from judicial 
to mere administrative business, There 
appears a little band of citizens who have 
“neglected and refused,” so runs the well- 
known form, to pay their rates. The 
neglect is pardonable, and the refusal 
generally amounts to, “‘ Haven’t got the 
money,” and the harmless, necessary 
citizens depart with a little more time 
before them to work up ways and means. 
Then the interest deepens considerably, 
as there appears in the dock a slight and 
rather gentlemanly-looking young man in 
spectacles, while a gentleman announces, 
with aplomb, that he appears to prosecute 
for the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England. 

The mind involuntarily reverts to ‘‘Old 
Patch,” and his long and adroitly managed 
contest with the Bank of England, whose 
notes he continually forged and uttered, 
only to be. discovered at last by an accident. 
When discovered, ‘‘Old Patch,” alias Mr. 
Prico, finding that the game was up, hung 
himeelf in the prison cell to escape a similar 
fate in a more public situation. All this 
happened more than a hundred years ago; 
and again the Bank is attacked by a secret 
foe, and from a hidden source a stream of 
forged notes has begun to well forth. Now 
the question arises, have they reached the 
source, or only some fortuitous branch from 
the main stream{—a question which ex- 
cites considerable interest in those who 
gaze at the quiet man with the inscrutable 
face, who listens so quietly to the evidence 
piled up against him. 
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As the case goes on, sunshine breaks 
over the City, and is reflected from the 
walls of adjacent buildings, casting a 
strange glimmer and glitter over the scene. 
An opening door every now and then lets 
in the various sounds of the great hubbub 
outside in the busy streets, in the busiest 
of their moods, and then that turmoil is 
suddenly cut off as the door closes, and 
there is nothing to distract from the stern 
ptogress of the evidence as it is being got 
into the depositions, 

Bat there are two great points of in- 
terest in the scene: the inscrutable face 
of the pares in the dock, and the 
cause of his incarceration, a- pleasing-look- 
ing document, which is handed about with 
many precautione—no other than the in- 
criminated five-pound note. But at last 
the Court rises, as courte must rise, for 
refreshment. A gleam of interest comes 
into the face of the pale prisoner. He 
represents, in a deprecatory way, that he 
has had a fatiguing drive—he does not 
mention the vehicle, but no doubt it was 
Black Maria—and a long fast, and he 
hopes that he, too, may be allowed a little 
refreshment, That is allowed, and our 
inscrutable friend will lunch with the 
Lord Mayor under circumstances in which 
nobody will envy him. 

But we may take advantage of the occa- 
sion to take, by the Lord Mayor's kind 
permission, a hasty glance of the sur- 
roundings among which his lordship holds 
his state during his year of office. 

A door from the jastice-room leads into 
the chief corridor—or gallery, as it may be 
called—which opens from the main en- 
trance to the Mansion House, a handsome 
but hardly pleasing apartment, well warmed 
and lighted, and hung with exceedingly 
elegant glass chandeliers, There is an 
abundance of gilding, of mirrors, of velvet 
hangings, and rick carpets ; and no doubt 
on occasions of high functions, when the 
Lord Mayor receives his guests, and the 
gallery is lighted up by the silks and 
satins of Court gowns and the brilliant 
uniforms of guests and functionaries, with 
the fathers of the City in their robes and 
fara, the place has a sufficiently splendid 
appearance. Such a scene is reproduced in 
a beautiful tapestry panel, from the oe 
School of Tapestry at Windeor, 
now adorns the walls. The subject is the 
reception of the Queen at the Mansion 
House, in her Jubilee year, by the then 
Lord Mayor. The portraits are excellent, 
the figures well grouped, and the whole is 
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| a fine specimen of modern tapestry. It 
is matched on the other side by a panel 
from the same werkshop, which depicts 
the reception of Queen Elizabeth by the 
Lord Mayor of her period; and as the 
costumes of the age in question lend them- 
selves better to pictorial illustration than 
the garish uniforms of to-day, the effect is 
altogether better ; while the toning down 
of the colours, due rather to the effects of 
hot-water pipes than to the lapse of time, is 
perhaps an advantage. ; 
| Out of the gallery a door leads into the 
Lord Mayor's parlour, otherwise called the 
Venetian Parlour, a small but well-propor- 
tioned room with a fine ceiling, and with 
plenty of gilding and heavy mouldings, 
which does not justify its name by any 
direct evidence of Venetian influence. 
Then there is the Long Parlour, as it is 
called, which is used as the State dining- 
room, except on occasions of high func- 
tions, when the Egyptian Hall may be 
found richly adorned for the banquet, and 
the tables spread with many hundred 


covers. 

The sight of the Egyptian Hall relieves 
the -mind from a certain apprehension. 
There is nothing Egyptian about it. The 
colossal ugliness affected by that peculiar 
people has no place in the Mansion House. 
The hall is really a fine one, somewhat 
dark and sombre in its appearance by day- 
light—or rather by the want of daylight— 
a defect not to be attributed to the City 
atmosphere, but to the fact that it is 
badly lighted by a narrow window of 
stained glass at each end. Yet the dusky 
light is pleasant enough, especially after 
the heated glare of the streets in summer- 
time; and on the occasion of public meet- 
ings it gives an effect of mystery to the 

roceedings which is rather impressive. 
The effect is aided, too, by the acoustic 
properties of the hall; voices are heard as 
hollow murmurs, or sibilant whispers, 
while a clarion-like delivery is repeated in 
ringing echoes among the lofty columns 
Bat the hall lights up well; and when 
there is question of the clatter of dishes 
and the ring of glasses, when the tables 
are loaded with plate and the bare corners 
of the room are filled with palms, and 
ferns, and exotics, then the old hall looks 
its best, and the echoes that ring about 
the place are rather pleasant than other- 


wise, 

So far it has been a question of the 
Lord Mayor and of the function in which 
he is chiefly concerned; but it must be 
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remembered that the Lady Mayoress bears 
a considerable part in all that goes on at 
the Mansion House. Hero are her State 
drawing-rooms, all adorned in a kind 
of light amber satin and gold. These 
are pleasant rooms enough, although, as 
their mistress is only in occupation for a 
year, and has no incentive to display her 
own taste in their adornment, they have 
the stiff, unused appearance of State apart- 
ments in gen 

A rumour, indeed, has run ite course 
through the City, and has been echoed in 
the daily press, that the Mansion House in 
its present locale is a monument already 
marked for destruction. It is solidly 
built enough, indeed, to last for ages; its 
enormous walls ensure a pleasant quietude 
within, although in the midst of the full 
chorus of the City’s roar. 

Although a project for a new and 
magnificent “hotel de ville” upon the 
Thames Embankment has been, so to say, 
in the air for some years past, yet there it 
is likely to remain as an architectural 
dream of the future, failing the advent of 
some high-spirited and adventaronus Lord 
Mayor, who may be ambitious to leave 
behind him the fame of another Whitting- 
ton, in the embellishment and beautifying 
of the City. 

As it is, the Mansion House has no 
great savour of antiquity about it. Its 
foundations were laid in the year 1739, and 
Sir C. Gascoigne, in 1753, was the firat 
Lord Mayor to inhabit it. Before then, the 
Lord Mayor lived in his own house during 
his year of office, and gave his entertain- 
ments either at the Guildhall or at the 
hall of his own livery company. 

Dance, the City architect—whoee one 
success was Newgate Prison, which reflects 
in its fagade the gloom and terrors of a | 
prison—was the architect of the Mansion 
House. The site was one of the City 
markets, known as the Stock Market, 
which was the. chief fruit and vegetable 
market of its time, resorted to by the 
gardeners with their stores of flowers and 
herbs. Here the City dames resorted 
in the mornings with their maids, who 
carried the great market baskets, to lay in 
their household stores, For here were also 
stalls for fish and flesh, while a row of trees 
on the east and a trickling fountain gave 
freshness and verdure to the scene. Close 
by was the ancient church of Woolchurch- 
hawe, and there, in the days of Charles 
the Second, stood an equestrian statue 
of that monarch, originally designed fur 
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Sobieski, the conqueror of the Tark, in | ancient firm of pastrycooks in OCornhill— 
which he was represented as triumphing | was a writer of songs and dramas which 


over Sedition in a turban, prostrate under | had some success in their day. 
Here, also, were the City | known in the City as Pattypan; and 


his horse’s feet. 


Birch was 


atocks for the punishment of petty offences, | earlier we had Mash-tub, in the person of 


and it might seem as if these gave their| Coombe, the brewer, a mighty gambler, 
Bat this is hardly | who disputed at hazard and faro with Bean 


name to the market. 


bler, 


the case, as there was an old stone house | Brummel and the heroes of the Regency. 
called the Stock, adjoining the market, |Sir Matthew Wood, too, will be re- 
which is mentioned in deeds of the period. | membered, the great champion of Queen 
Samuel Pepys chronicles, in 1668, the | Caroline, who was a draggist in Faloon 


tenth of September: ‘‘The stockes now 
pulled quite down: and it will make the 


Square. 


Bat the Lord Mayor’s coach has driven 


coming into Cornhill and Lumber Street | off, and the Lord Mayor's servants are 


quite noble.” 


waiting to close the door; and it fs an 


Qaite noble, certainly, is the appear-| easy descent from the dignity and pomp of 
ance of the scene from the portico of the] the Mansion House to the whirl of traffic 
Mansien House, the sun lighting up mas- | in Cheapside. 


sive buildings round about, and giving a 
gay and festive air to the kaleidoscopic 
glitter of vehicles and throng of people 
that are hurrying to and fro. Here is 
the Lord Mayor's coach, with the four 
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THs really seems to be about the most 


prancing horses, the dignified coachman, | responsible position a man can occupy in 
and resplendent servants, It is a distinct | the course of his little pilgrimage on the 
element of the scene, and carries the mind | planet Earth. 


back to the long succession of centuries 
that have witnessed this civic state. 


From the moment when the neat, white- 
capped nurse descends to the husband in 


But of the long array of Lord Mayors— |the dining-room—who, according to the 
as far as tbe Mansion House is concerned, | rules of precedent, must be assumed to be 
we have only to deal with the more modera | walking up and down the room in a state 


instances—Beckford will be remembered, | of extreme anxiety, with his hands in 


who “cheeked” King George in the very | his trouser pockets— and says, with a 
presence chamber, and Brass Crosby, who | bright face, and in a sort of congratulatory 
sent the messenger of the House to prison, | tone: 


and was himself conveyed to the Tower. 


“Tf you please, sir, the baby’s born, and 


There was a stirring scene at the Mansion | it’s a boy, and both are doing as well as 
House, you may believe, when the citizens | can be expected.” 


saw their own chief magistrate haled off to 


From that moment, I say, the father 


prison, and the angry mob would have | realises that he is a very differcut being 
captured the Deputy Sergeant of the House | from the thoughtless bachelors aroun 
and hung him there and then but for the| him, and even from the men who are 
active interposition of his prisoner. Jack | married but have no children. 


Wilkes, too, was a notable figure at the 


Thenceforward, he is concerned less 


Mansion House; and of ‘different fame is | about his own welfare than about that of 
Sir William Curtis, the reputed author of | his small pink-and-white son and heir. If 
the famous saying about the three R’sa—|he have but the ordinary feelings of a 
Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic, now so| father, he would rather lose a couple of 
potently to the front. As an encourage-| thousand pounds on the Stock Exchange 
ment to ’prentices and young men in the | than the little, restless atom upstairs 
City, we have examples of Lord Mayora| who is supposed to be his facsimile in 


who have risen from the ranks of labour. 
Sir William Staines, 1800, had been a 


miniature. 
This is one of the reasons why it seems 


bricklayer’s labourer; Lord Mayor Shaw, | such prodigious folly to marry very early. 


in 1806, had come a penniless Jad from 


Kilmarnock ; Alderman Kelly, 1837, began | right, that one should, at the beginning 


It is not only natural, bat oe 


life in the City as errand boy ; aod many | life, be anxious mainly about oneself and 


other instances may te quoted. Of literary | one’s chances, whether of self-improvement, 
Lord Mayors there is no great record, but | enjoyment, or emolument. It is the time 
Samuel Birch, 1815—of the great and ' to expand and become as proper a man as 
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possible, A measure of selfishness is then 
a duty to oneself: it is the seed sown for 
the harvest of the by-and-by. One may 
even be licensed to commit a certain 
number of simple follies, which would be 
very indecorous in the future, but which 
are educative rather than otherwise in the 
springtime of life. If they involve un- 
pleasant consequences, so be it; we can 
afford then to meet the bill, and laugh 
while acquitting it. It is a warning, if 
nothing else, Anon, we shall no doubt 
become more sapient. 

By this worldly and sensible track the 
average man arrives at the goal of 
marriage, He is old enough to know that 
things are not always what they seem. 
He is not likely to be seduced into any of 
thoee fatal indiscretions which: tend to 
break up a home as easily as one cracks a 
stick of barley-sugear. Hoe has seen and 
enjoyed enough of life on his own account. 
It is now time to find his pleasure in more 
generous sources—in the happiness of bis 
wife, and the gradual growth and unfold- 
ing of the mind of his offspring. If to 
these private joys he can add the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is a valued 
member of society, and a patriot in his 
devotion to his native land, he may, upon 
the whole, consider that his cup of con- 
tentment is as full as it need be, 

Upon the other hand, think of the 
condition of the man who takes a wife as 
zoon as he comes of sge. He is really a 
boy, and not a man; and not a whit less 
of a boy after than before his marriage. 
The pity is that he should thas bar himself 
from the legitimate developement which 
was his lot until he traversed it by his 
impetuous marriage. Bat, once married, 
he is. like the traditional child suckled 


upon gin. 
! hor little while, no doubt, he goes 





about the world holding his head high, 
and much elated. It seems a fine feat to 
have got a home of his own at his time of 
life. How he pities, or affects to pity, 


forlorn old bachelors of four or five-and- 


twenty, who pass their time with cards, 
piper, and childish games in the open air! 
They smile when they mect him, or talk 
of his promotion to the number of the 
Benedicts. But their smiles are smiles of 
envy. If they could, they would do as he 
has done. They lack money, or courage, 
or public spirit; and so they must tarry 
in single wretchedness until they have 
provpered adequately in each or all of 
these particulars. 
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Presently, of course, the scene changes. 
The young wife chafes even as the young 
husband chafes, She finds her lord and 
master wanting in all or most of those 
solid qualities which she feels innately are 
part of the endowment of a full-grown 
man—such a man as ought to be at the 
head of the home. Hoe is as empty-headed 
as she is. The discovery of this is not 
likely to foster in her much of that wifely 
esteem which does often take the place of 
a vanished or weakened affection. 

Nor is he at all behindhand as a critic 
of the dear companion of his simple joys. 
He has begun to feel the silken threads of 
home as if they were solid fetters of steel. 
No longer can he speed hither and thither 
about the land at will, as in the old time, 
The blood is hot within him; he yearns 
for perpetual motion even as when he was 
in his teens ; in common with other young } 
men of his own age, he has a hundred 
aspirations which he desires to satisfy. 
Bat it is out of the question—he is married. 
He has to rule his life by a code of conduct 
different wholly to that of the bachelor. 
He must not do this, he must not do that. 
‘Plague upon it” he is tempted to cry a 
hundred times a day, * would I had never 
been such a fool as to marry !” 

Perhaps the hardest trial of all lies in 
the fact that he finds sympathy nowhere. 
If he is ont of humour with his poor little }. 
wife, perhaps not even on speaking terms 
with her, he will have to make heaven his 
confidant. Experienced Banedicts to whom 
he opens his heart do not regard him asa 
being upon their plane, and do not attempt 
to comfort him. They view him as a young 
fool. His sufferings, sad to say, afford 
them not a little entertainment. More- 
over, they know full well that he must 
untangle his own knot, that it is a ravel of 
which no one else is likely to have the clae. 
If he succeeds, well and good: he will gain 
their regard. If he faile, well, he fails, and 
that is the end of it. The world will, it is 
probable, continue its course even if the 
poor young “ fool,” in a fit of remorse and 
passion, blows his wife's brains out, or casts 
himself into a river. 

Nor will our unfortunate friend obtain 
many sincere condolences from his bachelor 
companions, or the more amiable of his 
wife's sex. The former will shrug the 
shoulder at and chaff him. It is as sweet 
to their human nature as it is to the more 
accomplished Benedicts to perceive that he 
has made a false step. So this is the out- 
come of that great event upon which he 
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plumed himself so cavalierly! Well, con- 
ceit has had a trip, and so much the better. 
That is what they are prone to say. Nor 
if they are honourable men will they ven- 
ture to try to abate the youth’s disgust 
with conjugal life by making much of 
little of the conduct of his wife. In the 


name of manliness let him face his bargain 


as best he can. 

The years that the prudent bachelor 
devotes to experience and observation the 
immature Benedict consecrates to peta- 
lance and complaining. It is really a 
pitiful sight to see him with a baby in his 
arms. What is the infant like to learn 
from sueh a father? Few, very few, are 
the men who cap, like Lord Eldon, marry 
at nineteen or twenty, and succeed. 

‘7 find,” says Nathaniel Hawthorne in 
one of his letters, “it is a very sober and 
serious kind of happiness that aprings from 
the birth of a child. It ought not to come 
too early in a man’s life—not till he has 
fally enjoyed his youth—for methinks the 
spirit can never be thoroughly gay and 
careless again after this great event. We 
gain infinitely by the exchang®, but we do 
give up something, nevertheless,” 

“Great event” is a phrase a bachelor 
would never think of applying to the birth 
of a child. To borrow Charles Lamb's 
words, when one considers “ how little of 
a rarity children are—that every street 
and blind alley swarms with them—that 
the poorest people commonly have them 
in most abundance—that there are few 
marriages that are not blest with at least 
one of these ins—how often they 
turn out ill and defeat the good hopes of 
their parents, taking to vicious courses, 
which end in poverty, disgrace, the gal- 
lows, etc,” one is prone rather to think a 
baby one of the most trivial and dubious of 
achievements, Yet the natal notices in the 
newspapers are enough to prove that it is 
not really so. Those bold words: “ On the 
twentieth inst., the wife of John Smith, 
Esq., of a son,” mean a vast deal to father 
Smith and his wife. Farther, they are a 
sort of circular letter from John Smith 
to his friends, which may be construed 
something after this manner : 


“My DEAR FELLOWwS,—Now that I am 
@ father, and especially of a boy, who will 
no doubt tread in my footsteps, I feel con- 
strained to turn over a new leaf. Hence- 
forth, you must think of me rather as the 
solid corner-stone of a household than as 
the vine against the wall, which flourishes 
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its shoots in the teeth of every breeze, and 
only sticks against tho bricks where it has 
a mind to etick. I shall no longer bet, 
nor stay out after seven o'clock, nor travel 
anywhere without my wife (and John, 
janior), nor omit going to church on Sun- 
days, ner subscribe to those various little 
bachelor societies ahout which I think the 
less said the better ; nor think of anything 
which does not bear immediately upon my 
business profession and the duties of a 
husband and a father. A time will come 
when you, too, will feel as I do, and till 
then forbear to judge me. I know you 
think I am stiffening into a heavy old fool ; 
but wait awhile, my dear friends, 

of you have got to be sponsors to our 
dear little babe, bear that in mind, for 
you will hear more of it ere long; and s0, 
for the present, I take my leave, 

“JoHN SMITH (a Father).” 


You may think yourself, as people go, 
by no means so inestimable a sort of man, 
until you come to reflect that you are 
responsible for another human being who 
will probably by-and-by present you with 
& positive picture of yourself, having the 
germs of your many vices and your few 
virtues very clearly infused into it. 

That, it seems to me, is one of the 
reasons why the married man is so very— 
laudably, of course—scrupulous about his 
behaviour when he owns a little mortal 
some eighteen inches long—bone of his bone 
and blood of his blood. The dear fellow 
forgets that the child has already received 
its essential individuality, an individaality 
due largely to the nature of the father 
before he became a father. True, he may 
do much to prevent the evolution of thoee 
too-human qualities which lie waiting for 
their season under the plump little body 
in the cradle. He may even, with the 
aid of his wife—hardly without it—train 
up the babe in the paths of extraordi 
sanctity, in spite of the evil inclinations 
latent in it. But he cannot, by any stretch 
of fancy or endeavour, do away really with 
the inflaence of his original and subsequent 
nature—before marriage. The effects are 
there, though they may, for a time or for 
eternity, be neutralised. 

To some of us it is no doubt a relief to 
give our faith to the teaching of the 
learned who tell us that a man owes his 
nature as much to his grandsire as to his 
father. This doctrine of atavism seems to 
take a vast deal of responsibility off our 
shoulders. So aleo does the notion that 
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a boy must get all his training from his 
mother first of all; secondly, from the 
public school, and pon the university ; 
and last and chief of all, from the world 
itself, into which, once his education may 
be said to be finished, he cannot too soon 
be tarned adrift. 

Of course, however, one cannot really 
shirk the situation. If the little boy in 
the cradle, which it pleases us to kick to 
and fro—half in pride and half in con- 
tempt—when we set foot in the nursery, 
is to be under obligation to his father’s 
father for his character, what about the 
little man’s children, when he comes to 
years of discretion and manhood in his 


turn ? 

We ought to face the liability, though 
it be so remote, and even problematical 
But it is as if one were to begin to worry 
about the necessity of meeting a bill at 
twenty or thirty years’ date as soon as it 
was signed. Surely a most decided feat 
of supererogation ! 

As Hawthorne says, there must be a 
great deal of uneasiness, and even melan- 
choly, contingent upon the birth of one’s 
first child. It ought to be still worse 
when the tenth comes into the world. 
That, however, it seldom is, The novelty 
of the achievement is by then quite worn 
out. The accomplished father no longer 
sits with his chin in his hand, and makes 
resolutions of an exemplary kind, all 
having as their aim the perfection of the 
puling, indeterminate little mortal upstairs, 
who wakes at such uncanny hours in the 
night as if to give papa abundant oppor- 
tunity of conning over his uncomfortable 
past, and tossing about in an imaginary 
attire of sackcloth and ashes before he 
can fall asleep again. Nota bit of it. He 
is concerned chiefly, if not solely, with the 
increase in his expenses which the ninth or 
tenth little Smith implies; with the trial 
of searching for new godparents of a re- 
putable kind ; and with the domestic shifts 
whereby he may be preserved as much as 
possible from the inconvenience that 
attends upon such s quiverfal of olive- 


ches. 

It is the first step that tells, in the com- 
position of a family, as in the making of 
® career, and much else, So the con- 
scientious parent is apt to think more 
gravely of his position as father of one boy 
than as father of ten boys, and perhaps 
6ven more gravely than human nature in 
its most refined phase would wish him to. 
I wonder whether the Emperor of Morocco 
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allows a single thought of his paternal 
responsibilities to interfere with the placid 
pleasure of his life. It seems improbable. 
He has a multitude of wives; and if he 
can call all his children by their individual 
names, it is as much as may be required of 
him. Here, too, the somewhat agreeable 
doctrines of the Mahomedan religion come 
asa bar to the anxiety which waits upon 
most Christian parents. His various boys 
will ran the race that has been appointed 
for them, in complete independence of 
their father’s strivings, They will live for 
their appointed time, do their appointed 
works, and then die in the hour which has 
been prescribed for their departure to 
Paradise, and the presence of the Prophet. 

One of the most obvious duties of a 
father is to do what he can to give his 
child or children some kind of a heritage. 
He ought not to leave nothing but debts 
behind him; and yet this is not infre- 
quently done. If he be insolvent, surely 
his last moments ought to be a trifle har- 
rowiog, and especially if neither his wife 
nor his children have the least idea of his 
pecuniary difficulties. They may almost 
be excused if they fail to hold his memory 
in honour when they discover that his 
death means for them a sudden and 
humiliating step from afilaence to poverty. 

Doubtless many an embarrassed bachelor 
dies quite peaceably for all the burden of 
his debte. His creditors may get what 
relief they can from his trivial effects, 
the execrations they will offer as a tribute 
to his memory. He does not mind very 
much if the world suffers a little for his 
presence in its midst, At any rate, he 
has not been a source of suffering to wife 
and children. 

In Corsica, and certain other countries 
but half or a quarter Christianised, the child 
receives heritages of a profoundly exception- 
able kind. The mortally-wounded sire, the 
victim of a vendetta, who bids them bring 
his little boy to him, and then dabbles the 
child’s fingers in the blood of his wound, 
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and makes the infant tongue repeat a |. 


horrible oath of vengeance, is even worse 
than an insolvent father. It is difficult 
for us to judge; but it seems as if none 
bat lads with more of the brute than 
the human being in them, could help at 
times wishing they had been spared such 
an inheritance as this. A Corsican would 


not, of course, admit that it is so. He | 


would cherish his vow as 4 sacred promise, 
and at the firat opportanity would falfil it. 
This paper may be concluded with a 
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sister island of Sardinia, which the profane 
bachelor may think well suited in its ap- 
plication to the unwise Benedicta. It is as 
fine an illustration of worldly gratitude as 
one may discover in a day’s march. 
It was a habit, then, with the Sardes to 
| put their parents out of the way when 
| they fancied the old folks had lived long 
enough. One does not know exactly 
4 whether or no the parents had a voice in 
| the matter. We know only that the gentle 
1 sons were wont to set their progenitors by 
the side of a ready-made grave, knock 
them on the head, and tumble them into the 
| excavation. After a while, it was usual to 
call in disinterested undertakers, who re- 
lieved the sons of this painful task. So it 
continued to be until Christianity and other 
] civilising agents put an end to the custom. 
| Legend, which tells us thus much, does 
not proceed to say how the bachelor Sardes 
were disposed of. The inference is that 
they were not interfered with; but had 
the satisfaction of living on until Nature 
cat their threads. For one can hardly 
conceive of a stalwart bachelor of some 
threescore and ten sitting tamely by the 
side of his grave and waiting for a nephew 
to knock him upon the head. The nephew 
might yearn for his uncle’s inheritance ; 
but that might be the very reason of the 
uncle’s distaste for a violent deatb, even 
thongh at the hands of his heir. 

Giacomo Leopardi, in one of his 
‘Pensieri,” has the following sugges- 
tive words: “Examine into the lives of 
| celobrated men—men illustrious for their 
deeds and not their writings —and you 
will find very few really great men who 
did not lose their fathers at an early age.” 

Reflection upon this ought, I suppose, to 
console most orphans. But it could hardly 
apply to the Sardes, who, with a little 
management, might have relieved them- 
selves from the tyranny of a parent when- 
ever they pleased. 

Ia those days, being a father must have 
been a pleasure somewhat mixed. 


BETWIXT YESTERDAY anp TO-DAY. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
PROLOGUE. 


HE liked her, found her a pleasant- 
enough companion for his idle hours, and 
she—she loved him. 


Hilda Boyle was one of those some- 
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what rare women—a woman without 
attractiveness. It was not that she was 
so exceedingly plain; it was not that any 
deformity disfigured her; bat in some 
way, mysterious and undefinable, but very 
patent, all the magnetism that attracts a 
man to a woman was wanting in her. 
Where women lacking both her advan- 
tages of mind and person succeeded, she 
failed ; while Nature, with a refinement 
of cruelty, had endowed her with as loving 
a heart as ever beat. A word of sympathy, 
& caress, were a positive necessity to her 
who s0 rarely received them. The very 
lines that added sternness to the face, the 
tight clasp of the lips that was s0 cold, the 
reserved manner which put one at such a 
distance, were but, little as one would have 
guessed it, the marks left by a lifetime of 
patiently-endured heartache. 


CHAPTER I. 


OVERHEAD the moon was shining in all 
its glorious radiance, as it slowly sailed 
across the cloudless blue-black arc of 
heaven, while here and there a tiny ater 
tried to match its twinkling light against 
the long silver beams. 

oo nee zr a Gigrasn with the 
silver light, lapped softly, lazily against 
the stone-built pier, which stretched far 
out into its peacefal waters. 

Not a breath stirred the air; not a wave 
broke on the beach; only from afar, mel- 
lowed and softened by the distance, came 
the murmur of the breakers on those dan- 
gerous rocks that gave Cragsleigh such an 
unenviable reputation. 

Half-way up the piera band was playing, 
and sround the gas-lit pavilion stood the 
crowd of seaside holiday makers, who in- 
finitely preferred listening to the latest 
waltz from a comic opera, or to a cornet 
solo with variations on a music-hall ditty, 
to the contemplation of the sea in its 
glorious majesty with the mantle of night 
drawing around it. 

So the twa figures, leaning over the 
wooden railing, which was fixed above the 
granite masonry at the far ond, were alore 

uite alone. They talked little; some- 
times one hazarded a remark, sometimes 
the other, but more often they were 
silent, and since silence is only possible 
between near friends and strangers, and 
they had met every day for the last 
fortnight, they must have been near 
frionde, 

‘“‘ How atill the sea is to-night,” the girl 
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said at length. ‘‘One can hardly fancy it 
storm-toseed and tem ven.” 

There was nothing in the words, there 
was everything in the soft low voice, every- 
thing to him who has ears to hear; but 
mostly we walk through life with wax- 
atopped ears, lest, perchance, we might, 
hearing, understand and be as the gods for 
wisdom. 

*‘ Yes,” he answered, with quiet, anmoved 
matter-of-factness; “but if you had seen 
it raging, and dashing against these very 
stones, as though it would tear them out 
of their bed”—and he struck his stick 
against the granite wall around them— 
‘‘you would know that the sea is a very 
lion to roar, after all.” 
| “True,” she answered, absently. Her 

eyes looked wistfully out to where the 
light rose and fell across the heaving sea. 
“ Yet,” and she spoke with a dreamy in- 
tonation, as one tired with the subtle 
tiredness of contentment, ‘I shall always 
remember the Cragaleigh sea as the emblem 
of peace and rest.” 

“I think I shall too,” he acquiesced. 
“We workers, Miss Boyle, need a little 
peace sometimes, Don’t you find that you 
always link your holiday reminiscences 
with cloudless skies and a suspicion of the 
land where it was always aft-rnoon ?” 

‘‘Yes,” she answered, simply, while a 
faint flush came and went on her cheek 
as he acknowledged their comradeship, 
‘*bat that was perhaps because I enjoyed 
them beat.” 

‘‘' You prove my cate,” he cried, quickly, 
pleased with a man’s love of power, that, 
even in small things, the strength of the 
argument should be on his side. 

66 Do It” 

She was content to have it so. She 
turned her face to him. Once more the 
moon threw its bright light upon it, It 
was as ab open page to read; but he saw 
nothing. Sarely the dust must have been 
in his eyes as well as the wax in his ears, 
or he must have understood ! 

Up the pier the band was playing the 
Jast item on the programme. There was 
& final crash, a final shriek of the violins— 
then silence. 

‘‘ Where is Hilda?” 

‘With Mr, Carlmore at the head of the 
pier.” 

“ At last 1” 

There was something decidedly un- 
pleasant about the speaker’s words ; some- 
thing unpleasant, too, about the voice; 
harsh as it was in sound, jarring in ring. 


‘Yes, at last,” repeated her companion, 
but in milder accents. ‘Come, let us look 
them up,” sho added. 

Wouldn't it be wiser-——” 

‘No, no,” interrupted Mra Slingsby ; 
“such things always come to a head more 
quickly with a little judicious obstruction. 
A man makes up hie mind all the more 
quickly for baving the girl taken out of 
his hands a time or two.” 

“ Very weil.” 

Mother and daughter sauntered slowly 
up to the dreamers. 

Hilda was still gezing out to sea, while 
George Carlmore was speculating idly 
what manner of fatare might be in store 
for the woman before him. 

It did not concern him ; no, not in the 
very least. He was particularly certain of 
that. Bat she interested him much in the 
same fashion as a rare beetle interests a 
collector ; but hardly as keenly. 

He was a atudent of men and women. 
As he, in his half-mocking manner would 
have said: “It was his stock-in-trade ” ; 
and he was perfectly aware that he had 
chanced upon an unusual specimen. He 
folly admitted her individuality; nay, 
more—he appreciated it, and in a dim 
way had an inkling that there were under- 
currents of exceeding depth and strength 
in her natare, That there was more of 
shadow than of sunshine in ber life with 
its uncongenial surroundings, and its soul- 
isolation, te shrewdly suspected. She 
carried something of this in her face. 
More than once he had been prompted to 
perform little acts of thoughtfulness by 
the pain in her eyes; but it was from very 
much the same feeling as that which 
caused him to relieve an animal in paio, 
and quite as impersonal. 

Love and Hilda Boyle in conjanction 
had, hitherto, never crossed his mind. 

‘Well, have you two finished astar- 
gazing?” Kate Slingsby'’s high-pitched 
voice broke in on the stillness, as a false 
note breaks in upon an exquisite harmony. 

Hilda winced. Something more than 
the mere words jarred upon her, and 
George, too, felt himeelf rutiled without 
being conecious of the reason. 

“T always have been accused of day- 
dreaming,” the girl said, and she made 
a nervous little gesture of apology, as 
though to prevent his dwelling upon the 
ill-timed remark. 

“ Have you?” he answered, in his most 
pense manner. 

**} don't believe in mooning, myself,” 
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explained Kate, shrilly. “Hilda would be 
a great deal better if she were more like 
other people.” 

Carlmore looked down at the florid face, 
and at the mass of untidy hair, which were 
visible enough in the moonlight, and a 
‘God forbid” rose to his lips, as his eyes 
wandered back to the wistful eyes and 
the intellectual profile of the girl by his 
side. 

‘‘ Hilda has her style, my dear,” put in 
Mrs, Slingsby, mindful of the main chance, 

‘$Ob, of course, of course!” amended 
Kate, seizing her cue, 

The moonlight was merciful—it left the 
flush that rose to the girl’s face invisible ; 
but for the moment she stood motionless 
and silent in a very agony of shame, 
understanding the mancauvre, hardly 
daring to hope that he had not understood 
it too. 

He did nothing of the sort. He was 
busy with something else. He was specu- 
lating again. How was it that this girl 
came to be so different from her surround- 
ings? It presented a nice little problem 
to him, and he would very much have 
liked to unravel it. It was clear that 
she owed neither her refinement nor 
her intellect to them. Thon it struck 
him, as a kind of side light, what ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant connections they 
would be. 

‘Enough to make a fellow think twice,” 
he mused. But his solicitude was all for 
some other fellow. 

He looked at her again. So calm, so 
still, with her great, grey eyes, and her 
cold manners. Yet had he not seen the 
icicle thaw? If she could warm into such 
life under a little congenial companionship, 
what would she—— 

He paused in his meditations. 

‘‘ Yes,” he thought, “I should like to 
see her in love.” 

Poor blind fool ! 


Hilda walked home in a dream All 
along the promenade, up the little lodging- 
house staircase, one thought kept repeating 
iteelf in her brain, — 

At the door of the sitting-room she 
paused. 

‘‘] am tired, aunt; good-night,” she 
faltered. 

She could not, would not enter to hear 
them tear away the veil from before her 
holy of holiest, 

Mra. Slingeby received the statement 
unquestioningly. There were times when 
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a certain good nature supplied in her the 
place of tact. It was Hilda's way, and ff 
gm it well and good, but it was not 
ers, 

Not so Kate, however. 

“Well!” she insinuated, “you still 
people do know how to take care of your- 
selves when ee comes in your 


Hilda’s grey eyes contracted for an in- 
stant into two bright pointe of light. She 
half opened her lips to reply; then, as she 
drew up her supple figure, she turned 
er We needn't be #0 hoity-tot though 

“We n t so hoity-toity 
we have caught a Soin eee all to our 
selves,” sneered Kate, on whom the veneer 


lay but thinly, 

‘Hush, Kate,” interposed her mother. 
“Hilda is not like you, dear. Few can 
take things as you can.” 

Then, having ap her daughter, 
and again mindful of the main chance, she 
called after the retreating figure : 


‘‘Pll bring you something warm up to 
your room in a moment or two, dear.” 

‘No, no.” Hilda turned —as much 
vehemence in her manner as she was 
capable of-—*I want nothing, thank you, 
aunt,” 

Nothing—nothing but to be alone. 

7 “ oe a tigh peed be insisted Mrs. 
gsby, in umour, “ we must 

do something to bring the roses back before 

to-morrow.” 

‘You are very kind,” murmured the 
girl, wearily ; and she wondered how long 
it would be before she might hope for 
solitude. 

“Not at all. There, goto bed, my dear,” 
returned Mrs, Slingsby. 

‘*You see what it is to be a person of 
importance,” cried Kate after her, unable 
to forego a little taunt. 

“Kate!” reproved her mother again. 


At len Mrs, § by, after man 
fruitless aaa ee Na ed 
to withdraw, and Hilda was left to the 
solitude she craved. She drew aside the 
white curtain, opened the window, then, 
kneeling down, rested her arms on its 
ledge. A soft breeze touched her cheek ; 
the murmur of the sea came up to her; 
her eyes sought the great blue above her 
as though its stillness might help her 
to realise what was this—this something 
that overcame her. At first, no clear 
thought seemed possible. Where another 
woman would have blushed, she trembled, 
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frame shook in short, convulsive throbs, 
What was it? What did it mean? A 
speck of bright light caught her eyes, the 
echo of a firm, springing footetep. She 
leaned forward to watch until the figure, 
with its lighted cigar, passed from her 


sight, 

he knew who it was. Had she been in 
donbt—and she never was even for a 
moment—the opening and shutting of the 
little wooden gate belonging to the cottage 
garden next door, would have decided her. 

She drew back her head. 

The trembling fit had passed away; her 

es once more sought the sky. 

“T love him 1” she said, softly. 

The inarticulate tumult of her heart had 
found words at last, Galatea had come 
to life. She knelt on, breathing, pal- 
ae able to credit the thing 
which her lips had uttered. 

The church clock tolled the hour; it 
chimed a single stroke again ; and still she 
never moved. 

“T love him!” 

The words ran riot in her brain, and 
filled all her being with a vague, delicious 
joy. At last, when another half hour had 
well-nigh winged its fight, the first per- 
plexing doubt presented itself. With a 
ong sigh she gavo place to it. She had 
been in Paradise, and lo! even there was 
the serpent ! 

** Does he love me, toot” she asked of 
herself. 


But the heavens were silent There 
came from them no clear voice to pour 
assurance into her ear. 

Quietly, systematically, with all her 
habitual method and coldness, she passed 
the evente of the last fortnight, since the 
day she had first met him, in order before 
her. Her passion of a few moments ago 
= never have been, £0 was 


Yes; here a look—there a tone. Stay! 
‘Was she so calm, after all? How her soul 
stirred within her ! 

Had he not sought her out, talked to 
her of his aims, appealed to her for 
sympathy, relied on her for comprehen- 


sion ? 

Surely, surely this must be love. No 
other man had ever turned to her, singled 
her ont, set ber apart, as he had dona, 
Daisy had admirers in plenty ; even Kate 
had not been without her share; only she 
had stood alone, only she had been cut off 
from this great gladness. 
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There bad been moments when her heart 
welled forth its silent protest, when the 
dreariness of her lot appalled her. It was 
not that she craved for “love,” as the 
term is generally understood. A man 
because he was a man had no speci 
interest for her. But what she did ask 
was a little sympathy; some one to talk 
to of the things that filled her life, some 
one on whom she could rely. She could not 
remember either her father or her mother. 
She never had a sister. Kate, with her 
mental horizon bounded by bonnets, and a 
somewhat unrestrained sense of admiration, 
was worse than useless. Daisy was her 
only refuge; and even Daisy, bright-eyed 
child that she was, could not minister to 
her intellectual requirements. It was this 
void that George Carlmore filled. She 
had thought of him as a pleasant friend— 
might, perhaps, have continued to do so 
until the end, had not Kate's insinuations 
kindled another flame in her heart. 

To-night she forgot all this pain. Softly 
she closed .the window; softly she crept 
into bed. 

She had tasted of the fruit of Life, and 
how sweet it was! And the after taste t 

Well! sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof. 





‘ CHAPTER IL 


Ir was fully daylight when Hilda awoke. 
She sprang from her bed, and, drawing up 
the white blind, looked eagerly out; then 
she shivered, and drew back a little. She 
ene discovered that she was very 
cold. 
It was one of those grey mornings which 
so often follow a glorious day of sunshine. 
Everywhere the light pierced, everywhere 
it lent a eteel-like shade to the landscape. 
The sea was no longer a soft, shimmering 
bed, ready to rock the tired wanderer to 
rest on its bosom; it was hard, grey, 
pitiless as it dashed on the beach with a 
sullen roar, Far out, quite at the opening 
of the bay, there was no heaving water 
to hide the rocks; instead, they lay 
bare, their sharp points and steep sides 
fally d to view, whilst, firmly 
wedged between two great masses, were 
two or three long spars, bearing silent 
Witness to what had been and what was 
not. Even the plain, unorvamental pisr | 
bad been touched with the enchanter’s 
wand last night, but it looked grim and 
bare enough as the girl turned her glance 
upon it. 
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Presently her eyes wandered to Wood. 
1 bine Cottage. There was a strange mixture 
of eagerness and unwillingness about her 
glance. She would like to have looked 
upon it when the sun was shining ; yet 
what could the daylight matter to it! 
It could not rob the honeysuckle of its 
sweetness, the rose-briar of its fragrance. 
True; but even it looked cold in this grey 
light. 

Hilda left the window. The chill had 
| crept from her limbs into her heart. Last 
night the one supreme fact—she loved 
him — had sufficed; to-day her heart 
clamoured for fuller knowledge. She was 
not one of those women who could take to 
themselves the undignified attitude of 
winning the man they love. It would 
have revolted her—nay, have been im- 
possible to her. Her distrust of self would 
have stepped in there and have prevented 
her, in the same way that it stepped in 
now and prevented her seeing the situation 
clearly. The question of his love rose up 
before her and demanded a reply. Oh! 
| Last night, carried away by her own 
emotion, she had been prepared to answer 
** Ves,” to-day she hesitated ; yet to heai- 
tate was torture. Pitifally she went 
through the examination anew. Each 
remembered trifle came before her, and 
then—was it instinct, or only self-distrust ? 
—a whisper came to her that there was 
sadly little to build upon. 

She could not believeit. Like a star of 
hope was the remembrance of her aunt 
and Kate. They had no doubt; they 
must know. It was only she, who was so 
ignorant—what did she know of a man or 
of his ways $ 

With her absolate honesty, she acknow- 
ledged how few were her opportunities of 
judging. She had told herself, over and 
over again, that she was not as other 
women. She had hardly dared to hope 
that her hands would gather the precious 
| frait; and now, when it seemed in her 
. gree, she could not fold them and pass 
| it by. 
| She lay down again, still pondering the 

question, in her heart growing more dis- 
trustfal, each moment less certain. If 
only, ehe told herself wearily, she had 
a little of that self-confidence, of that 
world-and -all-things-in-it-are-made-for-me 
feeling, that so amazed her in other girls, 
it would be easier. But her self-analysis 
left her no loophole, She knew herself as 
she was, cold-mannered, warm-hearted, 
powerless to break down the barrier of 
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reserve. The picture did not want a single 
characteristic—constrained, shy, unrespon- 
sive. She remembered them all, 

Suddenly a new terror presented itself, 
Yesterday — it seemed to her that her 
whole life dated from then—she had met 
him, without consciousness, but to-day! 

She covered her face with her hands 
‘It was cruel ! cruel |” she moaned. 

‘The words forced themselves from be 
tween her clenched teeth, a bitter feeling 
of despair surged in her heart, 

‘Oh, Kate! Aunt,” ahe wailed; " why 
did you tell met” 

How could she meet him, greet hin, 
touch his hand, be decorously indifferent, 
yet sympathetic, with this secret before 
her? None of a woman's sweet dissimn- 
lation had been granted to her. There 
could be no putting of one’s self aside— 
that was beyond her power. She would 
be awkward, shy, unresponsive, and he 
would mistake—perhaps be hurt. 

She buried her face in her handz, two 
great tears gathered in her eyes and slowly 
trickled down her cheeks. The burden 
was very heavy upon her. 


The meeting was not long delayed, 
George saw her wandering up and down 
the narrow strip of garden and came out to 
speak to her. He put his hand over the 
low fence that divided the two gardens 
“Good morning,” he said. 

She looked up at him, and in her eyes 
how good he was to look upon. 

‘‘Good morning,” she faltered, and then 
because she felt she must say something, 
she added, hurriedly : 

** Daisy is coming this evening.” ° 

‘And who is Daisy?” he asked in in- 
dalgent tones. 

“My cousin,” she answered ; and, she 
might have added, but of course she did 
not, “the one bright spot in my life antil J 
met you.” 

“Ohi” His tone did not evince pat 
ticular pleasure ; he could not see hows 
younger, therefore more pronounced edition 
of Kate, could add to his enj »y ment. 

It chilled her, the lightest suspicion of 
disapprobation on his part was henceforth 
to trouble her. She clasped her hands 
nervously together and blundered ont : 

‘Yes, my cousin. Kate’s youngest 
sister, you know. I am sure you will 
her, every one ”"—with an sppealing glance 
aw f6 likes her.” 

He never noticed the glance. Whit 
did the second Miss Slingsby matter t 
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him? Why was he to like a young 
woman sgainst his will t 

“JT am aure you will like her,” Hilda 
repeated, more and ‘more overpowered by 
her nervousness, 

‘‘T don’t know about that,” he told him- 
self, irritably, — 

He took a few whiffs from his cigar, 
| while she stood still, slowly plucking the 

leaves from a roee, her whole being one 
torture of consciousness, 
~ “Did you like ‘Faint Shadows’?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

It was his work, and however sure a 
man may be of the perfections of his own 
creations, he likes to hear it endorsed 
by some one else. 

“Yes,” she faltered. “Thank you for 
lending it to me.” - 

Yesterday she would have added a word 

{ or two of appreciative admiration ; a sen- 
tence of trenchant criticism. They would 
probably have differed, but there would 
have been something stimulating in the 
difference, To-day she was tongue-tied. 

“TI thought it might have interested 
you,” he began, coldly, irritated by her 
apparent indifference. 

“It did,” she gasped. _ 

The words she wanted would not come. 

‘Shall I give it back to you?” she added, 
saying the very last thing that she had 
meant to say; for had he not implied 
that the volume was for her, and had she 
& more prized poseession ? 

“If you please,” he answered, coldly, 
without an effort to conceal his dis- 
pleasure. 

- The colour left her face. George was 
examining his cigar in moody silence; 
there was to be no help from him. The 
lamp in her throat swelled and grew, in 
another moment she must choke or cry, 
the tears were already close to her eyes. 

She would save her dignity, whatever 
else were lost. 

‘* Aunt is waiting for breakfast, I think,” 
she said. It took all her strength to keep 
her voice from faltering. 

‘‘ Don’t let me detain you,” he answered, 
ceremoniously ; “ good morning.” 

Not a word as to future meeting, not an 
allusion to the probability of their finding 
themselves on the pier at the same hour. 
Hilda turned away, her face as calm, her 
manner as deliberate as ever, but in her 
heart was the bitterest pain that even she, 

who had. sat in the school of pain for many 

a long day, had ever known. 

She walked straight on, through the 
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rickety French window into the little 


dining-room. There was no hesitation 
about her movements, She was not one 
of those people who require preparation 
for an ordeal; she would rather do a dis- 
agreeable thing then and there and get it 
over, : 

Now to face Kate, who she foresaw 
would be bristling with innuendo, was some- 
thing ‘more than disagreeable. Still, as 
she told herself with a touch of grim 
humour, after one bas been broken on the 
wheel, the thumb-screw must seem a very 
second-rate sort of affair, and this was 
about the proportion her meeting with 
Kate bore to that,with Carlmore. 

Both Mrs, Slingsby and Kate were 
seated at the breakfast-table when she 
entered. Kate’s mouth was drawn down 
with a perplexed curve ; her forehead had 
an unusual crease across it. She held an 
open letter in her hand. 

‘‘Good morning, aunt,” said Hilda, in 
her steady, grave voice, 

At the sight of her cousin, Kate’s brow 
uncreased itself. " 

‘*T have it!” she cried. 

‘¢ Well, dear,” responded Mrs. Slingsby, 
encouragingly. 

Hilda waited in silence for what might 
follow. It was clear that for the moment, 
at any rate, she was forgotten. She drew | 
along breath. Not until she measured it 
by the standard of her relief, at this trifling 
postponement, did she realise how she 
dreaded the ordeal. 

‘‘ Hilda,” commenced Kate, after a 
moment’s deliberation, “do you know 
Daisy is coming this evening ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” assented the girl in her unmoved 
voice. 

Yet was it not her own gleam of sun- 
shine? There was never a sunflower turned 
its head to the sun with greater joy than 
her poor heart turned itself towards this 
bright child ; only the sunflower opens her 
great yellow crown in token of gratitude, 
and she could not so much as smile her 

leasure. 

“J thought you would be glad,” con- 
tinued Kate, sharply ; ‘ but perhaps 

“T am,” interrupted Hilda, hastening 
her words for fear of what might come | 
next ; ‘only you see I have had a letter 
from Daisy myself. So your news does not j 
exactly come in the light of a surprise,” 

“Qh,” murmured Kate, sweetly. Sho 
was in the mood to accept the olive branch. 
‘‘T understand; and you see,” she con- 
tinued, “mother” (who, as it happened, 
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had no word in the matter at all) “and 
I thought you would not mind having 
Daisy to yourself for one evening. The 
Hewitts have asked us to go over for 
anight, Tom” (with a conscious simper) 
“is at home again, and—well” (with an 
exaggeration of maidenly embarrassment) 
‘‘we used to be very good friends. You 
won't mind Daisy for one evening, will 
re" Indeed I thought you would like 
t, 


‘‘T should,” Hilda replied, as she absently 

lifted her empty cup to her lips, and set it 
down : 
In her heart she was asking if Kate's 
simper and her own misery of conscious- 
ness were one and the same thing. She 
felt that she would prefer to think they 
were not. 

“What a queer girl you are,” exclaimed 
Kate. “I don’t believe you care a rush 
for anything. I thought you would be 
delighted. You used to be almost fond 
of Daisy.” 

most, 

“Do you want me to meet Daisy?” 

Hilda asked, ignoring the taunt. 
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“ Yea, if you will be so kind, dear,” 
Mra. Slingsby in : 

“I don’t doubt that you can find s 
companion,” added Kate, whose memory 
oe been jogged by her mother’s smooth | 

nes. 

“At what time does Daisy's train get in 1” 

Kate held her peace, defeated for once 
There is nothing so bafiling as a person 
abe sa one Vara tingsb i 

‘*At— i Ve 6 Dear 
me, where is the letter? Didn't sho tell 
you?” to her niece. 

“No; but let me help you to look for 
the letter. Did you open it in your room 
Let me see if it is on your dressing-table.” 

Hilda felt that a moment's solitade 
would be a positive mercy. 

Kate, however, produced the missing 
epistle from her pocket, 

At five-fifteen,” she said; “and we,” 
hastily turning over the pages of the 
railway guide, “ go at four-five.” 

Then followed an animated discussion 
on costume, in which Hilda was constrained 
to take her part for fear of what might be 
said if she did not 
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CHAPTER XVII. GOOD-BYE. 


WHEN Grace woke up she found herself 
lying on Nan’s bed, without being able 
clearly to remember how she got there. 
With a great effort she raised herself up; 
then, all at once, a flood of painful re- 
collection swept over her. She felt that she 
did not yet know the worst; and even 
though she could not frame her fears into 
words, they remained with her. 

Nan had only said that she and Sibyl 
were poor, and that they must be separated 
from her. Certainly she had only said 
that; but then came the why. What was 
it that made them poor, when the Warren 
still remained standing! Their father had 
been sble to afford servants and many 


other things. 


Grace looked round the room, and sud- 
denly recognised that Nan had never been 
to bed. Where was she? All round the 
room there were signs of departure. She 
saw several boxes, ready packed, standing 
there corded and strapped. 

What did all that stir mean? But 
then Grace recovered herself; she must 
not be selfish; she must think about 
Sibyl, She, Sibyl, must know nothing 
about this new trouble; she must be left 
in ignorance, and Grace muat try to look 
as if nothing had happened. So she 
hastily dressed herself, and went softly 
out of the room, and then, seeing no one, 
she wandered out into the garden. It 
was not very exrly, but the household had 
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taken life easily of late, and Grace was 


glad enough to roam about where no one 
could witness her misery. 

Part of the grounds were left to their 
own sweet will, and here the heather 


and farze grew luxuriantly. This morning - 


frosted cobwebs were glistening with 
beads of diamonds as they hung stretched 
between heather branches like fairy saile. 
Here and there were fir-trees, planted 
in picturesque clumps, beneath which last 
year’s cones lay just as they had fallen, 
half buried by the brown, dead spikes, 
Grace loved all these innumerable things 
of Nature. She and Sibyl bad long ago 
invented childish games for themselves 
with these cones and 
They would pretend to keep a shop, and 
these would be their wares, The cones 


skeleton leaves. § 


were oysters, and their tight, obstinate § 


little cells had to be opened in order to 


draw out from thence the black seeds, each 
so beautifully fitted with its light, delicate § 


wing, wherewith to fly away when their 
prison doors should be open. 
cones were picked up already empty, for 
Nature herself had opened the prison 
door, bidding the seeds fly away and 
begin their new life on earth. Grace re- 
membered so well how the little Jarch 


cones had been her especial favourites, 


and had been the most treasured in their 
games; but all these things appeared 
now to belong to a happy period which 
would never, never come back again. In 
those days the cry of the two girls had 


Sometimes § 


oho 


mn Ga 


a 


been, ‘When we shall be grown up,” and | 


now Grace murmured from the very depth 
of her heart, “If only we were children 
again ; if only time would fly backwards!” 


At last this soliloquy was interrupted | 
by Sibyl’s clear, merry voice, that recalled | 


her to the present. 
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“Gracie! Gracie! Where are you? 
Come in to breakfast. And here is Dr. 
Smith waiting to say good-bye to us.” 

Grace made a great effort, and walked 
back towards the house. Sbe had seen 
but little of the good Doctor since Mr. 
4 Blackston had been so frequently at the 
| house, Bat now she remembered that 
} he had asked her if ‘she and Sibyl 

would come and stay with them. Why 
had she not accepted the invitation ! 
Why had she believed at once in Mra. 
Gordont Now misfortune and Mra, Gordon 
seemed to be synonymous. 

1 ..The dining-room presented quite a 

cheerful appearance to-day; a huge fire 
| burnt in the old-fashioned fireplace; the 
sun shone brightly through the windows. 
At the table Nan was making tea, and 
appeared, as usual, stern and quiet; but 
Grace’a one glance sufficed to show her 
that she, too, had suffered, and had made 
up her mind to hide her pain. 

‘For Sibyl’s cake I will not be less 
brave than Nav. I must be all to Sibyl 
now—her mother, and Nan as well—as 
well as her only sister.” 

-“¢§o you take things easy this Jast day, 
Mies Grace?” said Dr. Smith, shakin 
her hand as if he would shake it off. “ 
never expected to find you at breakfast. 
«¢ Why, I have been out for hours!” 

“Everybody was late,” said Sibyl, 
laughing. ‘‘ Why, even Nan did not come 
to wake me this morning. But Grace has 
been up a long time; she must have got 
up before I was awake. When we come 
back, Dr. Smith, you will see how we shall 
be reformed. The Germans are such early 
risers, Nan says.” 

‘‘Humph !” said the Doctor. ‘I’ve no 
opinion of those Germans; a drinking, 
smoking, short-sighted set of fellows, 
Every tenth man wears those conceited- 
looking eyeglasses or pedagogiet spectacles, 
I shouldn’s wonder, Misa Sibyl, if you 
come back wearing spectacles,” 

' “No, indeed! Why, I should prefer 
seeing nothing to wearing such ugly 
things ;” and Sibyl cast a look at one of 
the old-fashioned mirrors which hung in a 
corner of the room, and gave to everything 
and everybody fairy-like proportions. 

Sibyl certainly saw a pretty picture, and 
she had no intention of spoiling it with 
spectacles ! 

‘Did you see Mra, Gordon, Dr. Smith %” 
continued Siby!], who was very talkative 
this morning. ‘She is so pretty and so 
nice. She thinks we ought to see the 
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world a little more than we have done; 
but Nan and Grace do not seem to care a 
all about it.” 

‘“Humph!” said the Doctor; but this 
exclamation meant a great deal with him, 
He half feared that Miss Evaus must know 
all he did, though he was ignorant of her 
not being able to accompany the sisters, 
His mind was so much disturbed that he 
did not care to linger chattering with 
Sibyl; her unconscious merriment jarred 
upon him, because he was so sorry for her 
and so angry with Fate, especially Fate 
under the guise of the Jate James Gordon, 
“that selfish brute” he politely called him 
to himself. 

“Well, good-bye, children,” he said at 
last. “I bey your psrdon, I should say 
yonng Jadier, as I see plainly by Miss 
Sibyl’s face.” 

“We are nearly grown up,” said Sibyl, 
tossing her gracefol head. 

“T wish we were still children,” sighed 
Grace, but her words were so low that no 
one noticed them, and when the Doctor 
— out of the room Miss Evans followed 


“A bad business, eh, Miss Evans?” he 
said, when he and that lady were well out 
of hearing, “If they were deprived of 
your care they would indeed be badly off 
Tell me about their plans.” 

“Their plans, poor children, they have 
none! They are as ignorant of the cruel 
world as new-born babes. No, this idea is 
Mrs. Gordon's plan, a heartless—a cree 
one,” answered Nan, fiercely. ‘She dis- 
misses me, and the girls go alone.” 

a co you? They go alone?” 

ce eg.” 

* Why do you let them go? Why, you 
are better than a mother to them.” 

Miss Evans looked up with a look of 
intense perplexity, 

‘¢Don’t say that, Dr. Smith. How ecm 
I do otherwise? We have none of us any 
money.” 

“Tgit true then? Did he leave nothing 
i them’? And is it quite certain that— 

a . 

“She has everything ; Grace and Sibyl 
have nothing—nothing, not even a name.” 

“Good gracious!” said the Doctor, 
almost silenced by the misfortune. “I 
never heard sach heartlessness ; but Mrs. 
Gordon ought to adopt them as cousin, 
or, at least, pension them off. It should 
not be brought home to them like this, 
and they don’t yet know it,” 

‘No, I cannot tell them ; she will.” 








Charles Diekcns.) 


“Look here, Mies Evans, if ever there 
was a woman who inspired respect and 
admiration, that woman is yourself. For 
your sake, as well as for that of those poor 
children, I say, come all three of you to 
my house.” 

“It is too late; besides, you are not 
rich, and do you think she would allow 
them to live near to her?” There was a 
pause, then, with an effort, Miss Evans 
added : ‘‘ It will come right. Perhaps some 
day I shall be able to forgive Mrs. Gordon. 
No, you can do nothing, Dr. Smith, bat if 
I might write to you in case of necessity 
it would be a comfort.” 

“Of course, write to me whenever you 
like. Are you sure I can do nothing, 
nothing whatever? ” 

“No, it would not be right. Mrs. 
Gordon wants to wipe out the very 
remembrance of these children, who have— 
I say itif the law does not—a right to this 
place, and a right to James Gordon’s 
on Yes, certainly, in the eyes of 

” 


It was a woman’s view of the question, 
aud the Doctor only answered it by a firm 
grasp of the hand, and a hopeless shrag of 
his shoulders. Then he took his leave, 
and it was time for them all to depart. 

To leave the home was as nothing, com- 
pared to losing her children. Nan lived 
through this last day as if she were inadream 
—no, a nightmare. Grace sat close beside 
her during the train journey, and kept her 
hand in hers; but both understood that 
they must spare Siby! as long as possible, 
and Sibyl was so much excited about all 
the novelty of travelling that she did not 
notice the #3d looks of her companions. 
It never entered her head she was going to 
leave Nan for ever ; why shonid it ? 

Nan meant to stay with them till the 
last: minute, so from Waterloo she drove 
with them to Victoria, and then at once 
went to the first class waiting-room. Sibyl 
looked about her, and felt just a little 
nervous amidet the hurrying multitude and 
the general bustle of the station, so new 
to the country girl ; but with the nervous- 
ness was a delightful feeling of being at 
last in the world and sharing some of its 
excitement. As for Grace, her feelings 
were far different. It seemed to her that 
she was entering a tomb, and that she and 
her sister were going to be buried alive. 
Nan’s face was getting sterner and harder, 
in fact more impenetrable than ever. . 

‘* Sit. down here, Sibyl,” she said, “and 
leok after these rugs; do not move till 
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we come back. Your travelling com- 
panion has not yet come, Now, Grace, 
follow me, and we may find her outside.” 

Grace obeyed, and when they were 
alone, she seized Nan’s hand. 

‘Nan, Nan, are you sare you spoke the 
truth last night, or were you only frighten- 
ing me? No, you would not do that; bat 
tell me that you are coming with us; say yea, 
I did not dare to ask you this morning, for 
fear you should again say no, You look 
so sad; but what will Sibyl say? Tell me 
all; there is something more I ought to 
hear, I know there is.” 

Nan looked up at the great clock above 
her head, and she saw that there were yet 
ten minutes before Mra, Johnson need 
make her appearance. Saddenly Nan took 
a new resolution. She would tell Grace 
the truth; would it not be kinder than 
letting her bear the blow alono ? 

‘* Yes, Gracie, my darling, there is some- 
thing more; but I would rather that my 
lips should not tell you. I would rather 
the hatefal words came from her.” 

‘“‘ Mra, Gordon ?” 

* Yes,” 

“Bat, Nan, darling, I think differently. 
What your dear lips spoke would not 
sound hard to bear. Yes, yes; tell me 
the worst, whatever it may be. I think I 
can bear it.” 

And Nan told her all she knew; and 
when she had done speaking, Grace looked 
up at her with ashy white lips and scared 
eyes. There was an expression in her face 
which Nan had never seen before ; but the 
girl raised her head proudly, she was not 
altogether crushed. 

Nan, you mean to say that we have no 
right to our name. Odur father said so! 
It is very hard to believe it; I am not sure 
that I do believe it; but if they say so— 
well, then—yes, Nan, give us your name. 
You have been our mother, you will not 
cast us off because of that, will you?” 

“I cast you off! Why shouldI? A 
thousand times no, Grace ; take my name, 
and God is witness that it cannot be borne 
by any of His creatures more pure or 
innocent. My child, my child, you must 
be brave; you must trast Him still. There 
is more than we can understand, but He 
is jast; He cannot let you suffer.” 

“I will write aud tell Mrs. Gordon, 
Nan. I will forget the name; bat I did 
love it. Never mind, I loved yours as 
much, Qh, if I could have had a few 
more days, just to prepare Sibyl! She is 
not like you or me. She will rebel, I 
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know she will; she is so proud, so high 
spirited,” 

“Yes, I have feared for her all along ; 
but, listen, Grace—the time is nearly up— 
I give her to you now. You must take 
care of her. I have no fears for you; but 
she is so pretty, so easily led. I have led 
her till now ; bat I dare not think of the 
effect this may have on her. Still, you 
must, you can, be all in all to her. Her 
safety is in your hands, Grace; I give her 
to you as a solemn charge. Bring her 
back as she goes at heart, so 
trustful and loving. Only it may be these 
very qualities will bring her into danger. 
Heaven knows how I have prayed that 
you may fall among friends.” 

‘And if some dsy, Nan—if some day I 
—we are in great trouble, and I want you 
more than I can say, then 

“Then write, telegraph, anything you 
like. I will sell my watch — anything — 
to come, Grace. Look, the time is ap. 
I see a lady looking into the waiting 
room ; we must go,” 

The ten minutes were gone, and yet 
those ten minutes had been loaded with 
years of misery for Grace. 

In after times she never could watch a 
station clock without thinking of this 
terrible conversation at Victoris, and the 
ten minutes daring which Nan, their 
adopted mother, had hurriedly crushed, 
as it were, all her youthful spirits, her very 
youth itself, and flung it away for ever. 

Bat, in spite of this, she asked Heaven to 
bless Nan that day, for Grace knew that 
the blow had been softened when Nan had 
made up her mind to inflict it herself. 
This her last act of love was perhaps the 
greatest she had ever performed. 

At the door of the waiting-room an 
elderly woman, with a perpetual smile on 
her lips, accosted them. 

“TY am looking for Miss Evans, in charge 
of two young girls. Am I speaking 
to—— 





‘Yes, I am Miss Evans, and here is 
Grace; Sibyl is in the waiting-room.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. PARTED. 


Mrs. JOHNSON began to ask numberless 
questiong, all relating to the journey. Had 
the girls procured their tickets, had they 
got travelling-bags and some sandwiches ? 
Dear Mrs. Gordon had especially told her 
to enquire about all these things, 

Grace eat down in the waitiug-room liks 
one stunued, she did nut speak, and ceemed 


to hear or see nothing that was taking | 
place around her, so it was Sibyl who 

answered all the questions with evident 
pleasure. What a merry party they were 
going to be, how very delightfal Mre 
Johnson seemed, and how thoughtfal about 
their comfort. : 

Poor Sibyl was utterly incapable of 
judging character, and was utterly igno- 
rant of the ways of the world; for brought 
up as she had been, how could she. pos- 
sibly jadge her fellow-creatures? Mrs. 
Johnson at once took a fancy to the lovely 
girl a was so willing to or ee 
her luggage, and so she begged her to 
come ehh her to see the luggage labelled, 
thus leaving the others alone. 

“ Nap,” whispered Grace in a low voice, 
“tell that lady about our name; let us 
begin at once, it will be easier in the end. 
Oh, I want to forget everything—every- 
thing, and we can begin afresh in this 
foreign country; yes, I will try to forget 
the past — bat, oh, I think it will kill 
me.” 

* Kill you! nonsense, child,” answered 
Miss Evans, trying to brace herself up and 
Grace as well, “ Remember what I have 
told you, and when I have got together a 
little fortune, Gracie, you will come home 
to me, a real home ; jst think how happy 
we shall be even if we have not much to 
live upon.” 

This idea was bracing, Nan was right, 
Grace even smiled very faintly. 

“Yes, but we two can work, we will 
not take her money longer than we can 
help it—we must earn some for ourselves— 
and then out there at Fribourg, where 
we are going, we may get some teaching ; |. 
only I must keep with Sibyl—we must 
not be separated.” 

‘Yer, indeed you must; and look here, 
child, put this in your pocket-book, it may 
be usefal;” and Nan thrust some bank- 
notes into Gracie’s hand. 

“No, Nan, it is yours—you will want 
it as much as we do.” 

fae it, I would not touch a penny 
of it,” 

Mrs. Johnson and Sibyl were seen ap- 
proaching, the latter looking quite radiant. 

“Tell her about our name,” repeated 
Grace, nervously, ‘Ob, the time ia conm- 
ing when we shall be alone; what will |. 
Sibyl say %” 

Nan did not know—had never known— 
what it was to spare herself, so she walked 
straight up to Mra. Johnson and said, 
sternly : 


am ee Re 
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Sibyl, go to your sister. May I beg a 
word with you, Mrs. Johnson ?” 

Mre. Johnson was all smiles at once, 
feeling how superior she was to this 
curious-looking old maid. 

* Are you a relation of Mra. Gordon’s ?” 
asked Nan, abruptly. 

** Not, not a relation; a friend, an inti- 
mate friend I may say ; my brother-in-law 
is her legal adviser. 

“Then most likely you know the history 
of those girls 7” 

“Ab, yes, a most unfortanate history ; 
yes, indeed.” 

“What is going to happen to them 
when they get to this German place ?” 

“TI have letters with me to take to a 
lady who keeps a school; till everything 
is settled they will stay with me at the 
hotel.” 

“T hope you will be kind to them. that 
is if it is in your power ;” and Miss Evans 
tried to soften her voice. She would have 
done anything in her power for those 
two, nay, have gone down on her knees 
if she coald have fancied that would have 
availed. 

* Of course, of course ; such interesting 
creatures thése poor young girls appear 
to me. The youngest is so pretty—so 
charming.” 

“They are like other girls, I suppose,” 
said Nun, stiffly ; she hated all pretence and 
undue expression of sentiment. 

‘Yes, but of course there is something 
particularly—what shall I call it —touch- 
ing when beauty is left without natural 
guardians; sometimes those -—I mean, 
sometimes there is an inherited ten- 
dency és 

Nan would have fired up only there was 
no time to waste, the train was beginning 
to fill and she had one more thing to say. 

‘It has been considered better that they 
should drop the name of Gordon and take 
that of—Evans. Their mother’s name is 
prmmyide Evans will do as well as any 
other.” 





| “Ah, yes, of course, such a good name, 
too—yes, Oh dear, 1am afraid we must 
see about our seate. Will you say the 
last good-bye to your young charges 
whilst I look out for a corner seat?” 
« Nan was gone already. She found 
Sibyl looking frightened and terrified, for 
Grace was trying to tell her, in a poor and 
bungling way, that life was not all bright 
uee Nan was not going with them. 
‘Why are you not going, Nan ?—you 
must come,” cried Siby], regurdiess of the 
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people about her, and throwing herself 
crying in Nan’s arms; ‘don’t, don’t Jeave 
us.” She had none of Grace’s self-control 
or power of bearing up against trouble. 

‘‘Hush, Sibyl dear, you mast come— 
now—it was better you should not know 
sooner, You can write to me, and you 
will begin a new life; who knows, it may 
be s happier one.” 

‘No, no, I have been so happy ;” but 
now Nan placed the girl’s arm within 
hers and drew her forcibly towards the 
train, Grace followed on the other side of 
Nan, quite quiet and quite tearless, for she 
was trying not to think of herself—she 
had tried to tell Sibyl that they were 
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going to take Nan’s name in future, and 


Sibyl refused to underatand, refused to 


believe in all this sudden earthquake that’ 


had suddenly shaken the foundation of all 
her thoughts and of her very life. — ; 

Porters and guards are not usually senti- 
mental persons ; there was the usual third 
bell, the “Take your places,” and the 
banging of doors. Grace kept her calmness 
avd did what was right, whilst Sibyl only 
cried, nor was she pacified by Mrs, Joha- 
son’s soft words, 


‘Dear child, hush, pray hush! Quiet. 


yourself, people are looking at you. You 
will surprise the officiala A dieplay of 
feeling is so very undesirable, Will you 
take a little eau-de-cologne? There is 
nothing like that to quiet nerves.” 

Sibyl nearly dashed the bottle away 
from her, and only repeated : 

‘Nan, Nan, don’t leave us, What does 
it all mean ¢” oe 

Nan herself felt that the sooner this 
painfal scene was over the better. She 
said, in ber quiet, authoritative voice, 
that had always calmed Sibyl’s youthful 
passion : 

“Sibyl, say good-bye to me—I am 
going ;” and for a moment the beautiful 
child-face, stained with tears and looking 


terribly woebegone, was lifted up and 


received the quiet kiss that meant more 


than many words; and then Grace, too, | 


was kissed, and heard a low, tremulous 
“God bless you, my Grace, and take care 


of yourself and Sibyl ;” and without wait. 
ing for the last whistle, or the last ‘all 


right,” she hurried away from the platform, 
out of the station, and straight along into 
the street. 


walk on and on for fear of being compelled 
to rush back and to follow her children. 
There was a big heart under that stern 





She took no heed as to which 
street she took, only she felt she must 
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exterior, and the unprepossessing face hid 
noble feelings; but few knew it, fewer 
cared, for Nan, too, was homeless, and, 
what was far worse, she was deprived of 
‘what she loved, deprived of all that made 
her life worth living. 

She had left her luggage at Victoria 
Station. Sometime or other she meant to 
fetch it away in a cab and go to her aunt's 
house, the aunt she had been nursing, 
who had a little house of her own in a 
quiet street near Eaton Square. Bat ur- 
less Nan were necessary to hor welfare she 
was not likely to hold out a helpiag hand 
to her. Money was to her like her life- 
blood ; her niece had none of her own, bat 
she was strong and capable of working for 
it—she had no intention of giving her 
any. At present she did not even know 
that Nan had left the two Gordons, for 
the stern woman had kept all her troubles 
to herself ; she was not one to ask sym- 
pathy of those who had all her life avoided 
giving her both money and love. 

When Nan had nearly tired herself out 
she gradually came back to her senees, 


and then made long journeys to various 


governess register offices, The well-con- 
_ditioned “ladies” who kept these establish- 

ments looked at Nan in a rude, curious, 

almost scornful manner. 

externally to recommend her, they said to 

themselves, and her manner was even less 
_ prepossessing than her looks ; besides, she 
was 80 very anxious about terms, The 
terma mast be high; the recommendations 
she could offer were excellent, bat she 
wanted money. “Ab, an old miser,” 
thought one “lady,” “a terrible creature 
_ to get into a gentleman’s house.” 

At last she found an opening that 
sounded promising. At an office she heard 
of a position of trust with an invalid lady 
whose daughter was not quite like other 
girls, and wanted a firm, strict person over 
her. 

* You look just fitted for that,” said the 
lady, a little shortly; “and besides, the 
remuneration is high. I have sent several 
ladies already, but they found it too hard 
work, none of them would stay there.” 

‘I like bard work,” said Miss Evans, 
quickly. ‘‘If the lady will have me I will 
take that situation.” | 

She took down the address, and once 
more trudged off This time the road lay 
in the direction of Eaton Square; so she 
determined, after the interview, to claim 
her aunt's hospitality for a night. 

The invalid lady was at home—indeed, 


She had nothing 


she was always at home, and always ex- 
pected her companion to be at home with 
her. The present unfortunate person who 
held that post eyed Miss Evans curiously 
as she was shown into a sitting-room, 

‘Have you come about this situation?” 

“ Yos,” said Miss Evans. 

“Well, I wish you joy. I am leaving 
directly some one else is found. Such a 
fussy, tiresome woman I never came across 
before; and as for the child, she is a 
perfect idiot. She'll never find a lady 
who'll stay with her.” ist 

The companion laid a stresa on the word 
“lady”; but Nan looked straight at her 
as she said : 

“TI would. rather not hear anything 
against the lady I wish to serve. Here is 
my card.” 

The companion tossed her head and 
flounced out of the room in a very unlady- 
like manner; and Nan stood up, nerving 
herself for an interview. 

“T will try to serve her faithfally, as I 
must have the money for my children’s 
sake,” 

Mrs. Augustus Lyne, having tried three 
companions in three months, was weary of 
interviewing them, eo she was not very 
gracious to Miss Evans; however, the new 
applicant was so unlike the generality of 
women who came to offer their services, 
that from very contrarinees she accepted 
her, She liked the few words Nan em- 
ployed, as much talking made her head 
ache. As for Nan herself, she felt almoat 
happy as she heard the words : 

“Jf you can come at once, Miss Evans, 
I will try you; a month’s trial, of course, 
and I hope the salary is sufficient I 
can’t bear entering into particulars; bat I 
told Mrs. Legrand to explain all that to 
the persons she sent me.” 

“Your terms quite satisfy me,” said 
Nan, shortly ; ‘‘and I can come to-morrow, 
if you like, or when you have received 
answers from these references.” 

‘* Well, you can come to-morrow ; bat, 
of course, if the answers are not satis- 
factory, you must not consider yourself 
engaged.” 

* As you like.” 

‘Well, then, come to-morrow; I shall 
be thankful to make a change. Good day 
to you.” And she wearily rang the bell 
to have Miss Evans shown out. 

For the first time that day Nan realised 
how utterly weary she was; indeed, she 
could hardly manage to drag her weary 
feet to her aunt's door. Here happily she 
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spent a lonely, quiet evening, for her 
aunt sent word she was too ill to see her, 
and abe hoped she really meant to stay 
only one night, as visitors upset her 


nerves, 
In spite of all this, Nan slept well, and 


vexations Mrs, Augustus Lyne made her 
} endure, they should be borne in silence, in 
consideration of that high salary. Every 
penny of it not absolutely necessary for 
clothes should be saved for her children, 
and for the fature home for them. 

It is enough to say that Mra. Augustus 
did make Nan suffer, but that her half- 
witted daughter found for the firat time 
some one who was jast and kind to her, 
and for this reason clung to her new friend 
with pathetic devotion. And Nan was 
extremely kind to her; she said to herself : 

“ Perhaps some one will also be kind to 
my children in that foreign land. Oh, 
| Heaven grant that it may be so—my 

children.” 


FROM BLOOMSBURY 
TO STRATFORD-ATTE-BOW. 


AUTUMN is the congenial season for 
travels about town, which any one can 
undertake with the provision of a very 
moderate amount of small change, and no 
further amount of packing and preparation 
than is involved in filling the tobacco pouch 
or cigar cage, and putting on something 
comfortable in the way of hat or cap. 
Now, in summer the streets are as hot and 
arid as an African desert, while in winter 
they may recall the desolate wind- 
swept steppes of Central Asia. There is 
nothing to be said against a London ramble 
In spring, if you can get a fine day without 
an east wind; but while you are waiting 
for that, lo! spring and summer are past, 
and autumn is here, The harsh outlines 
of roof and chimney-pot are half veiled 
In a softened haze; streets open out in- 
definite vistas of mingled raciance and 
gloom; great blocks of buildings loom 
forth with a grandeur to which they can- 
not preteud.in full and clear daylight, 

For such travels the most suitable means 
is the outside of a tramcar. An omnibus 
has too much of noise and bustle about 
it; it is all very well if you have a definite 
] destination, But it does not suggest 
atopping-places and divergences, and the 
table of fares is a pitfall for people who 
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woke up fall of new courage. Whatever 
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have not made up their mind where to 
go. But your tram is leisurely, and as the 
initial risk in entering is only a penny, 
no anxiety is felé in essaying a new | 
route. Then there is the feeling that the 
tram is the vehicle of the fature as well as 
of the present. Before long, probably, 
when the electric fluid is established as 
a motive power, the tram-line will extend 
and ramify all over the kingdom, and 
people will be able to journey from London 
to York, we will say, in this humble, 
agreeable way, if they have the leisure and 
the humour for the transit. 

It must be owned that London is dis- 
appointing in its trams, and far behind 
most of the great cities of even our own 
kingdom in facilities for crossing from one 
end to the other of the town. The shop- 
keepers of our great thoroughfares regard 
the promoters of the tram-line as a Pawnee 
Indian might the pioneer of a highway 
through hisfavouritehunting-grounds. It is 
perhaps a mistake on the part of the former, 
for, fot every customer it takes away 
the tramcar will bring two or three new 
ones; while the alternative of an under- 
ground line really does deplete the districts 
it passes through, to the advantage of the 
great business centres. 

Hitherto the line of tram communica- 
tion has crept no farther westwards than 
Bloomabury, excluding isolated lengths 
such as those to Kew and Richmond and 
to Acton. It is not every one who knows 
that you can get from close by the British 
Museum to the farthest east and beyond, 
along the tramway. It makes a 
starting-point for a trip to the “ ultima 
Thule” of London, so being on the de- 
scent from Oxford Street to Holborn one 
bright but hazy October morning, here goes 
for the tram. 

By Kingsgate Street, out of Holborn, lies 
the way; and Kingegate Street will be 
ever noteworthy as the residence of Mrs. 
Gamp. Nor is the street altered out of 
recognition ; a barber’s pole is still in 
evidence, which might denote the shop of 
Poll Sweedlepipes, and any of the majestic, 
matronly figures we meet in the locality 
might stand for the immortal Sairy. But 
the name of the atreet has also its strictly 
historic side. Here was actually the King’s 
gate—speaking of the days of the Stuarte— 
a substantial wooden gate, with a padlock, 
through which His Majesty entered his 
private road to Theobalds. And this 
private way no doubt had once been the 
Roman road from the west of England to 
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Colchester, which skirted London without 
actually entering the city. 

There at the King’s gate is now waiting 
a tramcar, yellow, and not lovely in ite 
aspect, bat commodious enough ; and pre- 
sently we start, whistling and jingling, 
slong the Theobalds Road, which has 
borne that name ever since the Jameses 
and Charleses jogged along this way to 
Theobalds or Newmarket. On the left 
we catch a glimpse of the vista of Lamb's 
Conduit Street, with Captain Coram on 
his pedestal, and the solid, sober frontage 
of the Foundling Hospital terminating the 
view. And on the other side next moment 
we look over the garden wall of Gray’s 
Inn, a quiet, suany spot, where children 
are playing on the grass and nursemaida 
resting on the benches, with here and 
there a gray-headed old man, and a gar- 
dener or two sweeping up the dead leaves. 
‘Then a quick glance in the opposite 
. direction gives us a glimpse of a little 
opening called the King’s Mews, which 
is also an historic spot;. for up to the 
reign of Henry the Eighth here were the 


- mews for the King’s hawks and the stables |, 


of the King’s horses, These were destroyed 
by fire in Harry’s reign, and the whole es- 
tablishment was removed to Charing Cross. 
Bat somebody’s horses are still there, with 
‘rows of little, old-fashioned stables, and 
dwellings over them; and horses have 
champed and clanked at their mangers, and 
. groome have gone on hissing at their work, 
and the clatter of stable buckets and harness 
has gone on, doubtless, hereabouts ever 
since the days of the Tudors. Jockeyfields, 
again, recorded on an obsolete wall-tablet, 
recalls the once horsey character of the 
neighbourhood. From these antiquities 
we quickly emerge into a quarter of the 
newest—Holborn Town Hail and Gray’s 
Inn Road. Ab, what a transformation of 
the once familiar shabby old Gray’s Ion Lane, 
There is nothing to suggest the cinder heap 
at the top, which was cleared away, they 
say, to help the rebuilding of Moscow ; or 
the little hucksters’ shops and shy little 
newspsper shops. Instead of all this we 
have a fine wide street, with handsome, 
business-like erections on either hand. 
After a moment's delay in the busy 
cross traffic of the Gray’s Inn Road, the 
tram sweeps along the new aud broad 
Clerkenwell Road, before which the old 
tangle of lanes and rookeries has vanished 
into space. In vain we recall the memories 
of little Oliver Twist, with his armfal of 
booke ; of Nancy, jingling her keys and 
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bewailing the loss of her little brother; or 
of Fagin lurking ronnd the corner ; or of 
the Artfal lounging along the kerb. For 
the whole charactor of the region is altered.. 
Yet the names of Grest and Little Saffron 
Hill still strike the eye as familiar, and are 
still the residence of a popalous Italisa 
colony, and the headquarters of the great 
organ-grinding business; while an almou 
obliterated tablet on a brewery wall recalls 
the fact that Liquorpond Street—not un- | 
known in the brawling annals of the} 
Restoration—once existed here. Now we 
have the gloomy valley of the Fleet, em- 
phasized by Farringdon Street and the 
Underground Railway, with wreaths of 
steam and the ramble of trains issuing 
from the bowels of the earth Here is 
the Clerkenwell Sessions House, placed 
on what is really the noblest site in all 
London, with the prison van waiting at 
the side door. Next we have a glimpse 
of the old gate of the Knights of St. John, 
one of the last relics of Tador London, | 
‘with ite associations with good old Sylvanus 
Urban and ponderous Samuel Johnson. 
The roof of the tram affords us a pleasant 
peep, over a high blank wall, of the roofs 
and pinnacles of the old Charterhouse, and 
of the trees in the old playground once 
known as the Wilderness, with Wilder 
ness Row looking straight over at the 
high blank wall aforesaid. Here was the 
‘‘Pardon” burial ground, devoted to 
criminals and vagrants, for whose: souls 
masses were said by the Oarthusian Friare 
The shoats and laughter of boys at plsy 
may still be heard, for the Merchant | 
Taylors have taken the place of the Charter- |: 
honse scholars, and one may think of the |. 
venerable bedesmen in their long cloaks, 
and of Colonel Newcome among thea, 
when suddenly the scene and we 
are stuck in the middle of the bustling 
carrefour, where Goswell Street intersects 
our course, which suggests Mr. Pickwick, 
who lodged there with Mrs. Bardell. Now 
we are in Old Street—really old—for we 
are still on the track of the Roman road, 
and this little bit of it probably owes its 
con:inued existence to a colony of artificers 
who built their huts along its site. From 
ancient days, hereabouts, has been the 
chief seat of the London artificer. Taese 
streets, teeming with life, are vivid also 
with industry. The home and the work- 
shop go together. Workers in gold and 
silver; the makers of the thousand odds 
and ends necessary to civilised existence 
here do chiefly congregate. Great is Old 
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Street, full of a dull, careworn, yet hopeful 
etruggle for existence. How the streets 
ewarm with children when the mid-day 
| bell gives the signal for their release from 
school! They are the masters now of all, 
4 as they buetle round fall of importance on 
their manifold errands. Boldly agaiost the 
| atreet line stands out the dark feesde of 
4 the great lunatic asylam of St. Luke’s, with 
gloomy windows half blocked up, and some 
covered with massive gratiogs ; yet with 
glimpses here and there of the efforts made 
to brighten up the ancient madhouse into 
something less suggestive of iron chains 
and atrait waistcoats. 

Opposite, again, opens out Banhill Row, 
where Milton spent his last years, and that 
leads past the “Campo Santo of the 
Dissenters.” The City Road forms another 
great carrefour, where the din and whirl of 
traffic is great: the tramp, tramp of the 
crowds that come and go ; the jtngling of 
tramcars ; the rattle of omnibuses; the 
roar of great waggons, A brass band in 
the distance adds to the confusion of 
sounds, Yet close by, in quiet retirement, 
we have John Wesley’s original chapel, 
baile among the fields, the house that he 
lived in, and his last resting-place. Another 
crossing shows Hoxton High S:reet on one 
side and the Ourtain Road on the otber 
—a cartain which hides the site of the 
earliest of our theatres. Here would bea 
fit spot for a memorial of Kit Marlowe ; a 
fit inscription for which would be the 
verses that summarise his history : | 

ae erea fall oe a play. 
Now strutting in a silken suite, 
Then begging by the waye. 
He had also a player beene 
ae the Cartain stage; 
Bat brake his leg in one rude scene 

a When in his early age. 

About here the great industry is cabinet- 
making. The traffic is in chests of drawers, 
in wardrobes, in overmantels. The moat 
elaborate pieces may be seen in course of 
construction in little back shops. The 
furniture of a palace, of an hotel, of a four- 
Foomed cottage—all is one to Old Street. 
Only send your carts and horses and there 
is the furniture ready for you. Modest- 
lookiog shope will take your order for a 
dozen: of drawing-room suites, without 
turning a hair in the way-of astonish- 
ment, Old Street works also for exporta- 
tion, and does not fear the foreigner on his 
. own ground. 

Now the line of thoroughfare we have 
_ followed ao far shows signs of ending alto- 
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gether in # strange kind of arcade of small 
shops and old-fashioned houses devoted to 
the bird-fancying interest. Narrow ways 
and gloomy streets lead into the heart of 
dense, obscure quarters, where industry and 
unremitting toil are housed in wretched, 
crowded streets, while there the burglar 
finds a home, the escaped convict a refuge, 
and the assassin an obscure retreat from 
the pursuit of jastice. With this we are 
suddenly upon Shoreditch, with a fine 
Town Hall at the corner, placarded with 
announcements of concerts, and exhibitions, 
and temperance meetings —a centre of 
light and leading in all this mazs of 
population. 

he tramcar rambles quickly on, chooe- 
ing its own track among a labyrinth of 
lines converging and diverging at the 
crossways, and away we go past Colambia 
Market, where a claster of model lodging- 
houses rise conspicuously from among the 
general level of lowly roofs, On one side 
we have Bethnal Green, on the other 
Hoxton, with Kingsland beyond—a dense 
mass of houses, with hardly an archi- 
tectural feature to distinguish one block of 
buildings from another. Here we have 
poverty, innumerable children, smears of 
emall dwelling-houses, with here and there 
pleasant, old-fashioned almshouees; gas- 
works and factories form conspicaous 
features of the scene, chapels and mission- 
halls are scattered here and there; but 
everything is of the same dali, leaden 
hue, everything rabbed, and worn, and 
8 
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meary. 

Bat there is a change as we ramble into 
Mare Street, Hackney. For here is a 
atreet which has a character of ite own to 
maintain. Mare Street is Hackney just as 
Upper Street is Islington, King Street 
Hammersmith, or High Street the Borough. 
It has had ite great houses, its mansions, 
ite villas, but these have come and gone, 
but Mare Street was there before them, 
and still remains to carry on the business. 
It is not exactly like any other street you 
may have known ; that is all you can say ; 
for the points of difference elude deacrip- 
tion. Something of the ancient spirit of 
Hackney shows itself in the namerous 
chapels that are aligned on the street. 
An older Hackney, too, shows here and 
there in fragments of grand old red-brick 
houses peering over the smart shop fronts 
of the modern period, and carved doorways 
and latticed windows are elbowed out of 
the way by rows of recent baildings. 
Other great streets may boast of long 
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vistas of grand architectural effect; but 
the charm of Mare Street, which may 
jostle with them all for Jengtb, is its 
curving, winding nature. Straighten it 
out, and the effect might seem insig- 
nificant; but as each succeeding curve 
may reveal something more imposing than 
the last, expectation and curiosity are 
kept up, even if, eventually, they are left 
unsatisfied. 

Anyhow, there is a modern Town Hall 
of quite a grand appearance, with a space 
of green round about it, studded with 
anbe and flower-beds, and beyond that 
there is a railway bridge which spans the 
road, but makes no effort towards the 
beautiful. Yet the bridge forms a kind of 
portal which introduces us into Hackney 
proper, for just beyond, a turn of the street 
reveals the grey old church-tower, worn 
and aged-looking, and quite of the country 
build, suggestive of the green fields and 
the dignified rural neighbourhood which 
once surrounded it. There are many path- 
ways through the churchyard, which is 
crowded with respectable and even dignified 
monuments of the dead, and this church- 
yard has held some noble dust. For a time 
it was the burial-place of the Percys of 
Northumberland. Here, too, lies the last of 
the long line of De Veres, Earls of Oxford. 
Among the records of the dead the grey 
church-tower stands in a lonely, melancholy 
manner, itself only a monument of the 
past, for the church attached to it was 
pulled down in the lest century, and a 
mausoleum of a dull fanereal character con- 
tains the bones of the illustrious dead 
who had long found a resting-place within 
the sacred enclosure. A pathway among 
the tombs leads to the ugly but roomy 
church of the eighteenth century, of which 
you can only say tbat it makes no pretence 
to beauty and boasts only of its so many 
sittinge. But there is a handsome space 
of sward all round with seats, where a 
few weary, careworn people are resting in 
the sunshine, 

A]l round stand old-fashioned, roomy, 
red-brick houses, which suggest the 
academies for which Hackney was once 
so famous—those girls’ schools with their 
galaxy of pretty maidens, which made 
such a sbow in the old parish church, that 
Mr. Samuel Pepys was fain to devote a 
Sunday to the sight. 

Great, too, was Hackney as a nursery 
of Nonconformist divinee, of a school 
almost ol and certainly as dry, as the 
most orthodox episcopal. brand of the 
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period. Bat Hackney is also high and 
dry, and by position ahould be one of 
the healthiest suburbs of London, and, 
indeed, Clspton, which is still higher and 
drier, represents health and wealth most 
conspicuously. 

What a pleacant, breezy place is 
Clapton Common, with a pond in the 
middle, where ducks are swimming, and 


where some girls, who seem to have in- |. 


herited the comeliness characteristic of the 
neighbourhood, are amusing the big St 
Bernard by their futile efforts to throw 
a stick beyond the reach of his powers 
of wading! Big, tall, old-fashioned, red- 
brick houses surround the common, and 
what a fine view there must be from the 
upper windows of those that command 
a view of the still essentially noble valley 
of the Lea! From the common there are 
glimpses where the roads dip down ateeply 
towards the vale; hazy distances, the gleam 
of hills and forests in their purple fast- 
nesses, par _ stretch Me L ascie aad 
pasture radiantly green, and all charming 
and suggestive, bat only snatched here 
and there by glimpses. 

The sight suggests a wish to reach the 
green valley that opens so invitingly, and 
on the way back to Hackney Chareb, 
behold a little omnibus appears labelled 
for Lea Bridge, with just one place 
vacant alongside the driver. That is no 
longer vacant now, and away we rattle 
down devious streets, and then across a 
green flat intersected with paths, and 
diversified by tall chimneys, factories, and 
works of various descriptions. How 
years ago is it since Lea Bridge was a 
favourite and quiet spot, with an inn that 
was an angler’s resort, with a placid reach 
of the river winding past? Well, there 
are taverns still, and boats to let by Lea 
Bridge; and the river still takes its graceful 
curve round the clump of aspens that still 
rustle and whisper in the faint breath of 
the autumnal breeze. 

On the further side of Lea Bridge a 
tramcar is waiting that suggests further 
exploration. Twopence to the Forest! 
Who would not eeck the Forest when 
there is a chance, for twopence? So 
we roll quietly along through the 
fields, It is alittle Dutchland hereabouts, 
gardens and. nureery-grounds mixed up 
with mills and factories ; here cattle feed- 
ing, and there tea-gardens with lamps and 
summer-houses, and little winding walks, 
but with a touch of melancholy im the 
falling leaves, and the announcement of 
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the last entertainment of the season. | 


Everywhere, too, rows of houses are 
springing up, and dotted about among 
the fields. 


We jog along till we reach an im- 
portant crossway with an important public- 


house at the corner, which gives its name 





to the little settlement, where shops 
have sprang up. and which anybody will 
point out as ‘’ Baker’s Arms” ; and here 
there is a cross service of buses and trams, 
for this is Hoe Street, with a railway 
station at one end of it, and quite a little 
crowd is waiting for one vehicle or the 
other. 

Bat we pursue our way through a plea- 
sant country, where the soil seems to grow 
houses so thickly that they are springing 
up even in streets or rows like so many 
cabbages or scarlet runners. Some of 
these new streets are pleasant enough, 
with red-tiled roofs and eighteenth-century 
gables, but more are of the ordinary yellow 
variety of small dwellings, Here and 
there an old manor house or mansion 
atands among its own dishevelled grounds, 
with windows broken and a huge boatd to 
announce the place for sale as “ripe” 
for building sites—ripe and ready to fall 
is the gioomy old barrack. Now we are 
at Whips Cross, a name that suggests horn 
and hounds and the merry days of the 
Epping haunt. Here are more shops with 
mixed announcements for the benefit of 
passers-by: ‘Soda and milk,” ‘' Horses 
taken in to graze,” “ Stop here for a good 
cup of tea,” ** The best pull-up for carmen.” 
Beyond the houses the forest opens out, 
starting with a noble three-cornered green, 
where cows are grazing—a scene worthy of 
Cayp, as the sun breaks out warmly from 
the clouds and illumines everythivg with 
a rich golden glow. Finally the car stops 
in the midst of a pleasant forest scene, as 
wild as you please, with plashy swam 
and rough glades, and ancient trees branch- 
ing against tho sky, with everywhere paths 
and tracks, along which people tramp, and 
are constantly turning up, as if for a rendez- 
vous of forest outlaws. Hence we might 
ramble through wild forest for six or seven 
miles, although it would be found thin at 
places, with daylight showing through its 
sides, and the inevitable rows of new 
villas rather spoiling the illasion. But our 
business is with the town and not with 
the forest, and the same tramcar trundles 
us back to Hoe Street, where another 
tram is waiting to carry us in a different 
direction. 
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The way is pleasant enough amon 
the scattered houses of Leyton, with ol 
weather-boarded tenements tumbling to 
pieces among new, smart buildings of the 
present age. Then the tram-line ceases 
a.nong 8 network of railway-lines, and an 
oninibus is waiting to carry us on for the 
same fare. Bat this time we may conclude 
that we have drawn a blank from the re- 
volving wheel, for we are soon in the midst 
of smoke and smother, and presently dive 
down a narrow street accompanied by a 
procession of some hundreds of workmen, 
who are moving solidly for the gates of the 
railway works. The hundreds swell to 
thousands before we are through the p 
for we have arrived at Stratford-atte-Bow, 
which is a very fair representation of a 
Midland manufacturing town. But Strat- 
ford Broadway is worth a visit, with a 
green and some stately old-fashioned houses, 
an immense church of handsome propor- 
tions, a town hal), from the balcony of 
which a brass band is just now flaring a 

neral invitation to visit the Fruit and 

lower Show which is for the benefit 
of the West Ham Hospital, which, as is 
“earned known, is a most excellent and 
eficent institution, serving a neighbour- 
hood where accidents are rife, and where 
there is ever-increasing need of hospital 
accommodation among a vast working 
population. Bat the promenade side of 
the Broadway is devoted to handsome 
shops. There is the broad roadway with 
its traffic of all kinds, and where trams 
arrive and depart incessantly. Smart 
young officers of merchant ships may be 
seen hereabouts with their sweethearts, 
revelling among the excellent pastry for 
which Stratford Broadway ought to be 
famous. Covuntry people, too, resort to 
the shops and muke a promenade of the 
broad footway. It is the emporium and 
mart of the great region of docks, gas- 
works, and marshy fists, and of the solidly 
opulated regions of West Ham and Strat- 
ford itself, There is nothing so bright and 
stirring anywhere round about for miles 
as Stratford Broadway—the glow of its 
nightly illumination shines far out at sea 
in the imagination of the sailor homeward 
bound ; and the toiler in the dull workshop 
or by the glaring furnsce has the thought 
in his mind, before the week is half through, 
of Satarday night in the Broadway with 
the sweetheart or wife as the case may be. 

But beyond this haman nature will no 
farther go. The cosmorama must close for 
the day, or the brain of the observer will 
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become mixed with an inextricable confu- 


sion. Else there is Bow on the homeward 
journey, and Mile End, and ever-varied 
Whitechapel. But these are all familiar 
enough, and they leave no diatinct impres- 
sion except as deepening the sense of the 
immensity of London lite, the heights and 
depths of which no traveller can hope 
‘effectually to explore. 


; THE 
OAREER OF TOWN COUNCILLOR, 


I once heard a very respectable whole- 


sale grocer exhorting his little son to 


follow the paths of rectitude, not se much 
for their own sake—though I doubt not 
he loved virtue in the abstract—as for the 
sake of the proud position of Mayor and 
Alderman which he might thereby attain. 

The boy, a bare-legged little mortal, 
with elegant fringe to his white un- 
mentionables, stood open- mouthed to 
attention. 

‘You are an Alderman, ain’t you, pa?” 
asked the child. 

‘‘ Yes, George, of course I am.” 

~ The boy was then seized with a paroxysm 
of dancing, 

‘Oh, those lovely dinners! those lovely 
dinners!” he cried, over and over again. 
“Yes, pa, I'll be an Alderman,” he said 
by-and-by, when he had calmed a little. 

He remembered the unctuous descrip- 
tions that his papa had given to his 
mamma of the various feasts at which he 
4 bad been called upon to be present in his 
official capacity. 

I dare say the little boy is already on the 
Town Council, with his thoughts and 
affections still dinnerward. | 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
distinguish a Town Councillor from an 
ordinary citizen. He carries his head 
high, of course ; but that is by no means 
all. There is a briskness and a sense of 
power about his movements quite unmis- 
takeable, as he strides up the main street 
of the town. He looks at the police, the 
roads and gutters, and much else, as if he 
had them all under his sole charge. The 
people touch their hate to him, and he 
smiles complacently as he nods back. He 
ie a great man, no matter if only in a 
small way. 

‘Perhaps he is atopped half-a-dozen times 
in the course of his walk up a single brief 
thoroughfare. If he has the time to spare, 
there’s nothing he likes better than a 
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genial little gossip in the open air. How 
he throws his head back and roars at a 
joke! If any other man were to laugh 
half as loud in the public street he woald 
gaze at him, and then look about. for a 
policeman in order that he might give him 
in charge as drunk and disorderly. Then he 
puts his broad hand on his interlocator’s 
shoulder in so fatherly a way. ‘‘ My dear 
sir,” he begins, if he has any particular 
information to impart; after which he 
whispers, with such a flourish of hands, 
and tantalising uplifting and drooping of 
the eyebrows, that the half-score of citizens 
at their doors are two-thirds crazy with 
unsated desire to know what is in the 
wind. For aught they can tell, it may ba 
the beginning of a new tax. Surely they 
have an interest in that, However, 

are kept aloof from the secret, to their 
extreme disgust. 

The Town Councillor loves to make 
a parade of mystery. He looks grave and 
omniscient when he is only discussing the 
price of eggs. 

Of course his importance reaches the 
very highest possible degree when one fine 
autumn day he receives a deputation of 
his brother Councillors, and consents to 
put on the mantle of Mayor for the en- 
suing year. You should hear him tell his 
wife of the satisfaction he feels in this 
honour. It is the one thing he has lived 
for. He is the happiest man on earth ; 
almost too happy, indeed, considering that 
the borough taxes are already at seven-and- 
sixpence in the pound, and there are a han- 
dred more inmates of the workhouse than 
there werea year ago. Yet he cannot help 
it ; for the time all thought of others is out 
of him; he can think only of himself as 
supreme magistrate of the town. If only 
his poor mother could see him in his 
robes! But there, she has been dead these 
twenty yoars, and so it is impossible, 
unless she looks down from heaven upon 
him for the purpose. 

- How his worship swells with honest 
pride as he proceeds in state to the 

church on the Sunday after his election ! 
The townspeople by thousands are in the 
streets and squares on the way. He could 
wish it were not Sanday, that they might 
be under no restraint in the matter of 
cheers, which they cannot fail to wish to 
pour forth upon him. Still, it is no small 
triumph to see their face. Some he 
recognises with pecaliar sensations. Yonder 
sullen fellow by a lamp-post, dreased in 
ill-kempt clothes, with a red nose and 
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at Latin and Greek and mathematics in 
the grammar school forty years ago. But 
for ail his learning he has never been able 
to climb up the ladder of the mayoralty. 
Others of his early friends and acquaint. 
ances he marks with a quick eye, as h+ 
struts loftily after the gilded mace, with 


a jingle of the valuable gold chain of 


office round his neck. Ho makes no sign, 
bat he sees them nevertheless. : 
Anon, the obeisances of the various 


subordinates who escort him to his seat 


- are particularly delightful ; and so is the 
peal of the organ, which breaks forth as 
his worship’s foot sounds upon the grating 
of the aisle. The congregation all turn 
their eyes toward him—old and young, 


beautifal and plain. He is the one object |. 
‘manic ascension as to mark the gratifica- 
-tion of the Mayor in his chair of state. 


of the thought of seven or eight hundred 
charch-going souls ! 


It is a rare moment, to be tasted in |. 
memory over and over again in the after- 
time. He knows, from a remembrauce of 


his owo youthful days, what is going on 
. in their minds while they stare at him 
. True, there are sure to be some irreverent 
scoffers among them, who gaze only to 
criticise—to find fault with his nose, his 
expression, the cat of his whiskers, his 
. deportment, and his very attitude as ho 


stands to pray, with his face bowed iuto 
‘ his hat. Bat these are the minority. For 


the most part, he is on a pedestal of glory 
in the minds of the congregation. 


brows in the strength of their resolution, 


sooner or later, to mount upon the throne 
of justice and government which he now 


occupies, 


Of course, there are trying moments 
He cannot be sure of 
the affection of all his subordinate col- 
leagues. He is stung frequently by the 


even for a Mayor. 


satire of this or that Councillor ; puzzled 


frequently when he is called upon to 
express his valuable opinion upon a subject 


about which he is fatally ignorant or in- 


_ different; distressed beyond measure when 
he fails to reply with grace to the gracious 


speeches which are directed towards him 


_ at banquets and civic meetings ; vexed to 
find that he cannot help being at discord 
with some one, though he devote his bdit 
energies to deft trimming, and though 





The 
mothers—blees their hearts !—are perhaps 
whispering to their largs-eyed, hopoful 
sons that some day—who knows {—they 
too may be as great a man. The young 
men of a sober turn are puckering theic 


applause will be raptaronus. 
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a bleared, fish-like eye, used to beat him 





ever so hearty a smile of genuine benevo- 
lence. 

All the samo, as time goes on, he wears 
well iato the situation. He gots to love 
the mayoral chair as much as he loves his 
home lounge. He has accustomed himself 
to call his spouse ‘‘Lady Mayoress” in- 
stead of plain “ Matilda” At first it was 
a playfal jest, bat as the months went by. 
i¢ became an established castom. And, at 


‘length, when his year of office is ended [. 
-he is as loth to discontinue the custom as 


to give up any other cherished old habit. 
He feels it a real sorrow to have to atep 


:feom supremacy into comparative obscurity 


in a moment Yet it is much to be 


‘able toe say that he has had his official 


“ss fling.” 
It is as interesting to trace the Alder- 


The beginning is often very lowly. 
Many a spark of ambition has been un- 


expectedly strack in the humble school- 
‘room or tavern chamber to which the 
‘candidate has summoned his supporters, 
‘aud to which others besides his supporters 
‘have come, to tease 
mettle, It may be the candidate's first 
‘appearance as a public character. 
‘there will be much that may disagree with 
him. He will stand in mortal need of 


him and try his 
If so, 


buttressing by those of his party who are 
guilty of urging him to the front. He 


‘will be tempted to sigh for a little cognac 


to cheer his heart’s cockles, instead of the 


pare water which glitters coldly at him 
from the neat bottle by the elbow of his 


stanoch advocate in the chair. It is one 
thing to sit at home at ease in the midet 
of an admiring family, and there declaim 
about the evils which fatten like a canker- 
worm in the heart of the council chamber. 


‘The candidate's wife may have her private 


opinion about her husband's abilities ; but 
of course she will not betray him. As for 
his sisters, and cousins, and aunte, their 
The dear 
creatures are so fall of generoaus impulses 
that they do not care to trouble themselves 
about the substance of John’s remarks. 
But it is quite another thing to facea 


couple of, hundred hard-featared, bearded, 


and horny-handed electors, who ara by no 
means disposed. even to be impartial in 
their jadgement of him. 

" The most trivial misadventure at such a 


time often proves calamitous. The anxious 


expression of the candidate's face may 


he beam upon the world at large with ! provoke his audience to laughter. A hair 
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out of order in his head will serve equally 
well, or rather equally ill, The tone of 
his voice may strike a false note in his 
hearers’ minds. If he is fat, that is an 
argument of his lethargic nature. He is 
not the man for them, who have grievances 
to be redressed. If he is thin, some one 
suggests that he has enough work upon 
his hands to keep himself in the land of 
the living. Even his accomplishments are 
put in the scale against him. His cultared 
accent is attributed to conceit and high 
falutin. His enemies charge him with 
insulting them by speaking Latin, when 
in truth it is only his English that they 
misunderstand. A bright necktie is an 
indication of extravagant tastes, Rings 
on the fingers are proofa of the same. 
The man who is so liberal of his own 
cash upon upnecessary expenses is not 
likely to be very careful of the town’s 
expenditure. Therefore, he is not the 
man for them. 

Nor does the candidate’s success depend 
wholly on his own platform address. The 
person in the chair is of some importanee., 
This gentleman is commonly chosen from 
among the electors as a delicate concession 
to their feelings. But the electors have 
their own views of the matter. They purse 
. their lips, for example, when Ebenezer 
Jones, drysalter in a very sma!l way, rises 
to open the meeting ; and they are firmly 
resolved, whatever they may think of the 

candidate, that they will have no respect 
- anything that Mr, Jones may say to 


em. 

I call to mind one occasion when such a 
chairman was quashed from the outset by 
a cruel accident, The meeting was held 
in the district Board echool ; and the school- 
room was, after the manner of such places, 
ornamented with maps, moral texts, and 
coloured prints of useful domestic animals, 
A‘ brown ase, in the attitude of braying, 
was hung upon the wall béhind the chair, 
and at such an elevation that when the 
chairman rose, in a state of immense 
nervousness, and began with his “ ladies 
and gentlemen ” (no ladies befng present), 
the ass was, as it were, mounted upon his 
cranium. : 

This was irresistible. The Philistines 
ecreamed with pleasure. To the chair- 
man’s horror, even the candidate's backers 
laughed broadly, or chuckled into their 
large hard hands, Twice the poor gentle- 
man essayed to speak, changing colour 
like achameleon. Then he asked of bis 
supporters, in a forlorn aside, what was 
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the matter. Bat he could obtain no 
comfort in that quarter. His want of sue. 
cess was by them ascribed to his personal 
deficiencies, not to anything extraneons, 
They repented that they had set in the 
chair so mediocre an individual, and one 
who was so distinctly persona ingrats 
with the constituency. Poor Mr. Chair. 
man in this case eventually withdrew from 
the room in wrath bordering upon ocos- 
valsions. : 

At meetings of this kind no small 
amount of tact is demanded from the 
chairman. He may be a man who has 
hitherto elbowed his way through life, 
with no regard for any one’s ribs 
his own. This new situation will then be 
apt to test. him upon quite fresh ground 
Homely eloquence is all very well, but the 
most Doric of allusions and similes will be 
likely to give offence to some one. Ons 
certain occasion, when the candidate was 
very lean, but with superb cerebral de 
velopement (if the size of bis head really 
meant anything), the chairman, in a fit of 
witty inspiration, confided to his audience 
that he liked to see men big here (touch 
ing his skull), and not here (pointing to 
his abdomen). The next moment, the 
chief supporter of the candidate, an Alder- 
man of twenty years’ standing, left the 
room, pushing his stomach before him, 
as the French say, and turkey-red with 
indignation. | 

It is trifles like these that largely in- 
fluence the course of municipal elections. 

But the enjoyment of the «6 
culminates when the candidate 
for the firet time, gets upon his fee 
to address his constituente Unless he 
have beforehand taken lessons in self- 
session and elocution, or be well } 
after by Nature in this respect, his over 
throw will be as much more disastrous 
than the mistake of his chairman, as 
the fall of the pillar of a house than the 
fall of a coping-stone. The audible criti- 
cism from his opponents, to which he has 
perforce to submit, are not of the stimr- 
lating kind. These gentlemen draw theif 
comparisons from no dignified source, If 
the opposition candidate be a man of means 
and energy, and not above bribing a litte 
organised body of his backers, these will 
even go s0 far as to make months at our 
friend, or put the thamb to the nose in hu 
honour, Though he have every word of 
his speech off by heart, it is then as if he 
had not learnt a syllable of it, The jibing 
faces and the discouragement in all eye 
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save those of his few earnest supporters, 
freeze him to the core, He would give the 
world to know what to do with his hands. 
His trousers, he feels sure, bulge at the 
knees, and what can be more uneightly 
than that, or less likely to prepossess 
electors in favour of a candidate? How- 
ever, pricked on by despair, and notwith- 
standing a conviction of his own imbecility, 
the unhappy man flounders forth an utter- 
ance of some kind, hoping against hope 
that, the ice once broken, all will go 
smoothly, 

Now, assuming that he has come safely, 
and with no marked discredit, through 
this part of his programme, and bas sat 
4. down in a perspiration of gladness, to the 
music of his friends’ cheers, it is possible 
he conceives his work is over. He fancies, 
perhaps, that thenceforward the path of 
honour is plain and straight, and in a 
i beatific vision he already sees and hears 

himself addressed as Mr. Councillor Tapes, 
Your Worship, and Mr. Alderman Tapes, 
in due succession. 

Alas for his dreams! It is, in fact, quite 
otherwise. It may have policy in 
his opponents to allow him to speak out 
his ideas. undisturbed, that they might 
afterwards the better convict him out of 
his own mouth. If so, the disenchant- 
ment is soon like to be very bitter. In 
any case, there is something unpleasant 
to follow ; and of this he is speedily made 
aware. 

It is commonly supposed that there is 
nothing more irksome to a diffident man 
than cross-examination ina court of justice; 
unless, indeed, it be a declaration of love. 
It may be so, Imagine, then, how our 
candidate is likely to enjoy being put to 
the question in public by five or six keen- 
witted electors of the opposite side, who 
have come to. the meeting on purpose to 


be him. 

hen the first of these inquisitors steps 
to the front, amid a tumult of applause, 
Mr. Tapes shrinks visibly. 

‘‘Mr, Tapes, what I wants to know is 
what's your view of liquor? Is a poor 
chap to ‘ave ‘is pint on a Sunday same 
.am weekdays, or ain’t he? That's one 
thing. Another is: ’Ow’s the rates to 
be got down? ’Ere are us chaps in this 
part of the town working not ‘arf time, 
with bread up and frosts a-comin’ every 
night as is, and six or seven in a family, 
all to keep. and provide for on ten or 
eleven shillings a week, let alone rates 
and rent. Now, what I ses is that it ain’t 
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possible, and I wants to know what you 
ses to it.” 

This is a specimen of the complaints for 
which Mr, Tapes is expected to offer a 
satisfactory and enduring remedy offhand. 
The combination of real and sentimental 
grievances in the petition of the com- 
plainant is most artful. It is a trap to 
catch the candidate ; for if he satisfies his 
inquisitors in one particular, it is at the 
cost of failure in another particular. If 
he poses as a philanthropist, to whom pots 
of beer and gin-drinking are inventions of 
the Evil One for the ensnarement of bodies 
and souls, he falls as an enemy of the 
working man, to whom the solace of the 
public-house is dearer than any municipal 
candidate. Again, if he boldly says that 
he will certainly reduce the rates the 
moment he is in the Town Council, he has 
to confront the next of his interrogators, 
who, passing the back of his hand acroas 
his mouth in a wagegish way, and with a 
wink at his fellow conspirators, straight- } 
way rises and asks, “respectfully,” how 
Mr. Tapes intends to lower the rates with- 
out bringing the town into disrepute, and 
reducing wages and the supply of municipal 
labour. : | 

Perhaps a third conspirator then tries 
to draw the candidate into a side issue, 
which may involve him in fresh trouble, 

‘Mr. Tapes,” he says, “it ain’t no good 
talking about rates and such-like unless 
men are made good Qbristians. Fellows 
may say being Christians or not ain’t 
nothing to do with Town Conncillors. Well, | 
I think different. A Councillor is a man, 
in my opinion, who ’as on ’is ‘ands the 
welfare of all the folks in the town. Now, 
if welfare don't mean ‘religion,’ I don't 
know what it do mean. And so, Mr, 
Tapes, what I wants to know is, if you 
be or you baint for the disestablishment of 
the Church ¢ ” 

Here the candidate may well sigh, or 
surreptitiously scratch his head. Of course 

is backers will declare with a whirl that 
such questions are out of order; that a 
Town Councillor has no concern with re- 
ligious sects and questions of: national 
interest ; that he is in short only a superior 
sort of broom to keep the streets of the 
town neat and in repair at moderate cost. 

Bat the organised opposition play their 
game of dialectics somewhat cleverly, so 
that the odds are, before the meeting 
is dispersed, they have landed Mr. Tapes 
in a dilemma, from which he has thought 
to escape by saying something he would 
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give very much to be able to recall before 


] it appears in print, There will be a show 


of hands at the end, and the chairman, 


| reckless of arithmetic, will pronounce that 
4 every one is in favour of Mr. Tapes. But 


| the candidate himself will go home feeliog 


‘ 3 


g 


a little sad. He has four or five other 
meetings to attend, and if they are all 
as trying as the first, it will go hard with 


1 him. However, the end crowns the labour, 
q and he is quite consoled when at length 


he becomes Mr. Councillor Tapes. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


THE aurora borealis is one of the most 
striking and splendid spectacles in the 
heavens. In the temperate latitudes it 
appears as a faint, beautiful yellow light, 
like the morning or evening twilight. It 
generally rises from a kind of dark cloud, 
or collection of vapours, which rans along 
from the north to the east and west, 


| Sometimes it is perpetually changing its 


altitade, and seems to roll like a sea in a 


: storm. The luminous matter immediately 


above the clouds is pretty steady and uni- 
form. Bat from this there are streams 


| that dart up towards the zenith with great 


rapidity. They are suddenly extinguished 


J and renewed, and continually shift their 
4 places, 


They often resemble the tail of 
a comet; sometimes they extend to the 


4 zenith, forming a beautiful canopy of 


] luminous wreaths, like the curling of 


flames that meet at the top of an oven. 
The height of an aurora borealis varies ; 

some have sapposed it to be fifty to 

seventy miles above the surface of the 


{ earth; some have supposed it to be a 


‘q thousand miles, whilst others have made 


it one hundred and fifty miles. The 


4 duration of this light is generally in 


4 proportion to its intensity and extent. 
4 Sometimes it continues only for a fow 


4 night; and, in some instances, it 


minutes. It is frequently observed, in a 
greater or less degree, during moat of the 


4 Jasted several days, and even a week, 


‘without interraption., 

From observations made by the writer, 
the phenomenon occurs more frequently 
at the time of the equinoxes, when the 


] tides are highest, than at the solatices, 
| when they are Jowest. Bat the period of 


most frequent occurrence seems to extend 
through the spring and fall months, and 
to have very little correspondence with 
the annual tides. The months moat fa- 
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vourable are April and November, and the 
least favourable July and December. 

In the northern districts of Siberia an 
aurora borealis gradually increases in size, 
until it comprehends a large space of the 
heavens ; it rushes from place ta place with 
incredible velocity, and finally almost covers 
the whole sky up to the zenith, and pro 
duces an appearance as if a vast tent was 
expanded in the heavens, glitteriog with 
gold, rabies, and sapphire. However 
the illumination may be, it is attended with 
a hissing, crackliog, and rushing noise 
through the air, like the discharge of 
fireworks. The hunters in these regions 
are often overtaken by these lights, and 
their dogs become go terrified that they lis 
down on the ground until the noise has 
ceased. The same phenomena have been 
Witnessed at Hadson’s Bay, and by the 
Greenland whalefishers. Something of the 
kind has been perceived also in lower 
latitudes, Mr. Cavallo declares that he 
has repeatedly heard a crackling noise 
proceeding from an aurora Mr. Maine, 
the electrician, states with great confidence 
that, at a time when the northern lights 
were very remarkable in England, they 
were attended with a hissing or whizsing 
sound. Dr. Belknap, io his account of 
these lights as they appeared in New 
Hampshire in 1719, says: “In a calm 
night, and in the intervals between the 
gentle flaws of wind, an attentive ear, in 
a retired situation, may perceive it to be 
accompanied by a sound like that made by 
a silk handkerchief rabbed along the edge 
by a quick motion of the thumb and 
finger.” Bat one of the most remarkable 
circumstances attending. this phenomence 
is that it sometimes does not appear for 
many years. It is but little more than 
a century since it has been so frequent 
and conspicuous as to attract any con- 
siderable attention. No appropriate name 
was given to it by the ancient philosophers, 
and no very distinct account of it is to be 
found among their writi Seneca, is 


has | treating of thunder and lightning, speaks 


of the air being inflamed by motion, aad 
being converted into fire; but whether 
with any reference to the aurora borealis, 
is not certain. We have accounts by 
historians of luminous appearances in the 
heavens under the name of comets, or 
the more general one of portents, which 
answer much better to an aurora borealis 
than to any comet of modern times. 
Justin relates that a comet appeared about 
one hundred and twenty-two years before 
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the Christian era that filled about one- 
fourth part of the heavens with its light, 
and that it occupied four hours in rising 
and setting. About one hundred and fifty 
years before we are told that a comet was 
seen, which spread itself like a forest over 
a third part of the heavens, We think, 
therefore, that the aurora borealis was 
known to the ancients, but was con- 
founded with other phenomens, all of 
which were indistinctly described, and 
often probably much exaggerated. 

. Still, it is very surprising that after the 
revival of letters, and after the spirit of 
observation and enquiry had to be 
awakened, we meet with.no record of any 
such phenomens, till about three centaries 
ago. The earliest account in English re- 
lates to one that appeared in 1560, From 
this time they hsppened frequently for 
about ten years, For the next forty years 
there are none on record, From 1620, for 
two or three years, there were several 
remarkable ones, and then no more for 
eighty years. This brings us down to the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, 
during which they have appeared at regular 
intervals, The aurora borealis in Europe 
is not only of rare occurrence, but is, for 
the most part, incomplete, feeble, and 
imperfect. As we approach to the polar 
circles we are greeted with this light 
almost as regular as with the light of the 
Milky Way, and it is as welcome as that 
of the moon. Maupertuis, who, with 
several others, went to measure an arc of 
the meridian on the confines of the frigid 
zone, continued to prosecute his nice and 
difficult work by the aid of this light long 


after the sun had left him. He says that 


it is sufficient, together with the light of 
the other heavenly bodies, for most of the 
occasions of life. 

Various theories have been advanced to 
account for the origin of these lights, The 
most plausible theory seems to be that 
which gives to the northern and southern 
lights an electrical origin. The appearance 
of the light iteelf is very similar to that 
which is produced by sending the electric 
fluid through a portion of air rarefied to 
the same degree as that in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. The rapidity 
of the motions that are observed in 
the light and beautiful streams that 
play from the horizon to the zenith, and 
dart through this space in a few seconds, 
answers to no power with which we are 
acquainted so well as to electricity. The 
rustling noises have been expressly com- 
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pared to those which attend the passage. 
of electricity through the air. 
In 1806 the whole of Dover Castle was 


brought over and placed on the Ramsgate | 


side of the hill situated between the two 


places, and the image was so strong that | 


the hill itself could not be seen through it. 


In 1798, at Hastings, the French coast, | 


which is forty or fifty miles distant, was 


as distinctly seen as through the best | 
glasses; as the cliffs gradually appeared | 
more elevated, the sailors and fishermen | 
pointed out and named the different places | 
they had been accustomed to visit, such as [| 


the Bay, the windmill at Boulogne, Saint 
Valery, and other places on the coast of 
Picardy. From the eastern cliff one gentle- 
man saw at once Dangeness, Dover cliffs, 


and the French coast all the way from } 


Calais, Boulogne, on to Saint Valery, and, as |. 


some of the fishermen affirmed, as far as 
Dieppe. The day was extremely hot, 
without a breath of wind. 

On another occasion, the town of Dieppe 
became visible, though sixty miles distant. 

A few years ago, a boy observed at 
Flambro’ “fields, and hedges, and houses, 
over the sea;” but they had gradually 
melted away. This interesting spectacle 
is very rare in this part of the country. 
The boy was filled with amazement at 
what he had witnessed; but, unfortn- 
nately, could give no accurate description 
of the scene. 


“ee 


oe mF 


It is well known that places fifty or } 


sixty miles distant have, by the pheno- 
menon of the mirage, or refraction of the 
atmosphere, become distinctly visible. 


ay 


It | 


is, therefore, not impossible that on this | 


occasion the coast of Denmark actually [ 


became visible to the boy. It would have 
been interesting to bave ascertained the 
fact, if fact it were, that Flambro’,, for 
centuries the stronghold of the Danes, 
had in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century been visited, in optical illusion 


at least, not by the ravaging Viking,. 


bent on plunder and slaughter, but 


by the very land itself, with its fields, . 


ite hedgerows, and its houses, the property 
of its peaceful inhabitants. The vast 


expanse of ocean intervening between | 


Flambro’ and Denmark seems to make 
this improbable; but during the summer 
of 1885 a pretty mirage was seen at sea 
from Oxclosund, in Sweden. It repre- 
sented two tree-clad islands, on one of 
which were buildings with two monitors 
steaming off the islands. There were 
at the same time two Swedish monitors 
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cruising in the Baltic a few degrees farther 
north, The report from which this state- 
ment is taken does not give the names of 
the islands, nor state their exact distance 
from Oxclosund ; but “a few degrees” can- 
not be understood to mean less than three, 
which would be two hundred and ten miles, 
In June, 1885, the inhabitants of Black- 
poo], in Lancashire, distinctly saw the Isle 
of Man, with five of its hills, clearly visible 
for half an hour, although the distance is 
between sixty and seventy miles, A 
peculiar feature of this mirage was that, 
while the island was clearly seen, the views 
in the other directions were more limited 
than usual, Barrow not being visible. 
Falling or shooting-stars were formerly 
little noticed, but in consequence of several 
observations have become objects of much 
attention. From observations made at 
Breslau and other places, the height of 
some shooting-stars has been calculated at 
five hundred English miles, and the rate 
at which they move not less than thirty- 
six miles in a second, which is nearly 
double the rate of the earth’s motion round 
the sun. If a deduction be made to one- 
half of this rate per second, in order to 
allow for the illusion occasioned by the 
motion of the earth, the real motion would 
be eighteen miles per second, which, with 
the exception of the earth, would still be 
more rapid than that of any of the princi- 
pal bodies of our system. It is singular 
that their general direction should be con- 
trary to that in which the earth moves in 
its annual orbit. The shooting-stars in 
America in 1833 succeeded each other at 
such short intervals, that it was impossible 
to count them, and the moet moderate 
calculation fixes their number at hundreds 
of thousands, They were so numerous, 
and showed themselves in 80 many quarters 
of the heavens at the same time, that the 
attempts to estimate them were only rough 
guesses. At the observatory at Boston 
their number was considered to equal one- 
half of the flakes which fill the air in an 
ordinary fall of snow. When their numbers 
were diminished, six hundred and fifty 
stars were counted in fifteen minutes, in a 
circumscribed part of the heavens, which 
| did not comprise a tenth part of the 
§ visible horizon ; and these did not amount 


gq to more than two-thirds of the whole 


number seen, which was at least eight 
hundred and sixty-six. If the whole 
hemisphere could have been surveyed by 
one observer, the number seen would have 
been eight thousand, six hundred and 
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sixty, or thirty-six thousand, six hundred 
and forty per hoor. As the phenomens 
continned more than seven hours, the 
number of shooting-stars visible at Boston 
was upwards of two hundred and 

thousand; and it should be recollected 
that the basis of this calculation was taken 
when the intensity of the phenomenon 


was diminished, It was visible along the 
whole of the eastern coast of North 


America, from the Galf of Mexico to 
Halifax, from nine o'clock in the evening 
to sunrise, and in some places in full day. 
light at eight o’clock in the morning. In 
1799 a similar phenomenon was observed 
in America by M. de Hamboldt, in Green- 
land by the Moravian Brethren, and in 
Germany by various ee oe 
eriod of its appearance was 6 ni 
of the twelfth and thirteenth of November. 
In 1832, in Earope and some parts of 
Asia the phenomenon was witnessed ; and, 
strange to say, the date was atill the 
night of the twelfth and thirteenth of 
November. 

On the thirteenth of November, 1835, a 
large and brilliant meteor fell near Balley, 
in the department of Ain, and set fire to 
a farmhouse, In the same night of the 
thirteenth of November a shooting-star, 
larger and more brilliant than Jupiter, 
was obeerved at Lille. It left on its par 
sage a shower of sparks precisely similar to 
those which follow a skyrocket. 

The chronicles of almost every age and 
country retord the fall of meteorolites 
The Ohinese and Japanese note down with 
great care everything connected with the 
appearance of these extraordinary pbe 
nomena. The Chinese actually made 
catalogues of them, believing they were con- 
nected with contemporary events, There 
is no occasion for laughing at this oriental 
superstition, since there sl not wanting, 
nearly a century ago, p phers in es- 
lightened lands who declared the imposs- 
bility of stones falling from the atmosphere 
at all. One of the most remarkable cases 
of antiquity is that mentioned by Pliny, in 
his natural history. This stone fell neer 
Egospotamus, in Thrace, about four hun 
dred and sixty-five years before the 
Christian era, Pliny iaforms us 
was the size of a cart, and of a 
colour. The Greeks believed that it 
fallen from the sun, and that the 
sopher Anaxagoras had predicted the exact 
period when it should arrive on the earth's 
surface. According to the historians who 
have recorded the event, its fall was pre 
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dicted by a meteoric appearance of a very 
unusual character. We are told that a 
large fiery body, like a cloud of flame, 
careered through the heavens with a vague 
uncertain motion. By its violent agitation, 
several fragments were projected from it in 
various directions, sweeping with a tre- 
mendous velocity. On examination after 
its fall, no trace of combustible matter 
was found, and the atone, although large, 
did not in the least correspond to the 
dimensions in the meteor. Various other 
instances are recorded of the fall of meteoric 
stones in ancient times; but we prefer 
iving an account of the better authenti- 
— cases which belong to a modern 
ate. 

On the seventh of November, 1492, 
between eleven and noon, there arose a 
farious atorm at Ensisheim, in France. The 
sky was inlaid with sheeted flame, and 
lond thunder “ pealed in the blood-red 
heavens.” There were other sounds of a 
strange confused description, arising 
bably from the rapid passage of the falling 
body through the atmosphere. Presently 
a large atar. was seen to fall in a field of 
wheat, and, on examination, it was found 
to have sunk between five and six feet into 
the ground. Its weight was about two hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, It was considered 
at the time a miracle, and the meteorolite 
was accordingly, by order of the King, 
suspended in the Church of Ensisheim, 
all persons being prohibited from touch- 
ingit. This was unquestionably a prudent 
prohibition, and contributed to the cause 
of its preservation. It is now in the library 
at Colmar, but bas been considerably re- 
duced in weight. 

The celebrated Gassendi informs us that 
on the twenty-ninth of November, 1637, 
about ten o'clock a.m., while the sky was 
perfectly serene and transparent, hoe saw a 
flaming stone, apparently abont four feet 
in diameter, fall on Mount Vaision, an 
eminence situated between the small towns 
Perne and Guillaomes, in Provence. This 
stone was encircled with a zone of various 
colours, like a rainbow, and accompanied 
in ite fall with a noise resembling the 
discharge of artillery. It was of a dark 
metallic colour, extremely hard, and fifty- 
nine pounds in weight, 

In the month of June, 1668, two stones, 
one of whieh weighed three hundred and 
the other two hundred pounds, fell near 
Verona, The event took place during the 
night, and when the weather was perfectly 
serene and mild, They appeared to be all 


on fire, descending in a sloping direction, 
and with a tremendous noise. 

In July, 1790, another case occurred at 
Barbotan, a place in the vicinity of Bor- 
deaux, which is thus described by Lornet, 
a respectable citizen, who witnessed the 
phenomenon: “It was a very bright fire- 
ball, luminous as the sun, of the size of an 
ordinary balloon, and after inspiring the 
inhabitants with const -rnation, burst and 
disappeared. A few ‘ays after some pea- 
sants brought atones which they said fell 
from the meteor, but the philosophers to 
whom they offered them laughed at this 
assertion as fabulous. Toe peasants would 
have now more reason to laugh at their 
philosophers.” One of these stones, fifteen 
inches in diameter, broke through the roof 
of a cottage and killed a herdsman and a 
bullock. After reading the above state- 
ment, we cannot refrain from wondering at 
the slow belief of the philosophers as to 
the heavenly origin of these stones, Where 
was the body to come from, a body of the 
dimensions described, which was capable 
of breaking through the roof of a cottage 
and committing such deadly havoc, if it 
did not come trom the atmosphere, aye, 
and from an immense height, too? 

The following shower of meteorolites is 
not only remarkable in iteelf, bat because, 
though slighted by many eminent philo- 
sophers at the time, it ultimately led to 
the conversion of most of them. This 
phenomenon occurred in August, 1790, near 
Juillac, a amall town of France. About 
nine o'clock in the evening, while the air 
was calm, and the sky cloudless, a fire-ball 
was observed proceeding with amazing 
velocity from the south to the north, and 
in two seconds split into portions of con- 
siderable size, like the fragments of a 
bursting bomb. Two or three minutes 
after a dreadful explosion was heard, like 
the simultaneous firing of several pieces of 
ordnance, The concussion of the atmos- 
phere shook the windows in their frames, 
and threw down household utenails from 
their shelves, but there was no sensible 
motion under foot. The sound continued 
for some time, and was prolonged in 
echoes for fifty miles along the mountain 
chain of the Pyrenees; at the same time 
a strong sulphurous smell was diffused 
in the atmosphere. The fragments of the 
exploded meteor were found scattered in a 
circular space of about two miles in dia- 
meter, Some of them weighed eighteen 
or twenty, and a few, it is said, even fifty 


pounds, 
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On Tuesday, the 26th April, 1803, about 
one o'clock p.m., the weather being serene, 
there’ was observed from Caen and other 
places a fiery globe of a very brilliant 
splendour, and which moved in the atmos- 
phere with great rapidity. Some moments 
after, there was heard at l’Aigle, and in 
the environs of that town, a violent ex- 
plosion, which lasted five or six minutes. 
This noise proceeded from a small cloud, 
which was at a great elevation in the 
atmosphere, for the inhabitants of two 
hamlets a league distant from each other 
saw it at the same time above their heads. 
In the whole canton, over which this cloud 
was suspended, there was heard a hissing 
noise like that of a stone discharged from 
a sling, and a great many mineral masses 
exactly similar to those distinguished by 
the name of meteor-stones were seen to fall. 
The largest of all those that fell weighed 
seventeen pounds and a half. The number 
of all those which fell was computed about 
two or three thousand. 

In the same month and year as the pre- 
ceding fall a fire-ball struck the ‘“ White 
Bull Inn” at East Norton, in England, 
and left behind it several meteoric frag- 
ments. Exactly twelve months after the 
above a stone fell with a loud hissing noise 
at Possil, near Glasgow. These fire-balls 
have continued to fall at intervals up to 
the ‘present time, doing more or less de- 
struction. In 1840 a great stone fell at 
Shahabad, in India, burning five villages 
and killing several people. 

With respect to the origin of these re- 
markable stones, various unsatisfactory con- 
jectures have been formed. Some have 
supposed them to be merely projected from 
volcanoes. This doctrine, however, js un- 
tenable, first, because the phenomena have 
sometimes taken place at immense distances 
from volcanoes ; secondly, nothing ever 
thrown out of the safety-valves of the globe 
has, in ites composition, borne any resem- 
blance to meteoric stones, Some have main- 
tained that their origin is tobe ascribed to the 
combination of gases in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, In chemistry, many cases 
might be enumerated where two gases com- 
bine and form a solid substance. This 
theory, therefore, involves no impossibility, 
but there are almost insuperable difficulties 
opposed to its probability. Indeed, ecientific 
men have not only differed in their specula- 
tions on thissubject, but have been singularly 
cautious in offering any, a clear proof that 
they had not themselves been perfectly 
satisfied with any solution of the problem 
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hitherto. The fact, however, that stones 
have fallen from the atmosphere is now an 
established philosophical fact. 


BETWIXT YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER III. 


At last she was free, free to be a 
miserable as she pleased. 

She wandered listlessly down to the 
pier. The sky was still overcast ; a sharp 
wind blew in from the cea; she leaned 
her arms on the wooden rail, and looked 
into the sullen, grey water below her. 

Yesterday—oh, was there not a whole 
lifetime between yesterday and to-day! 
—they had sat together, and he had read 
Browning to her—that strange, fearfal 
story of a woman’s weakness and of 1 
man’s unsparing vengeance. They had 
talked of it, differed over it, and liked each 
other the better for differing. She had 
taken her stand then as an equal on intel. 
lectual ground, while to-day she could only 
falter a commonplace. ° 

She thought of the cold, calm woman 
who smiled when a smile was needed, who 
paid so dearly for her littleness ; and then 
she forgot Browning, and her thoughts 
wandered back to herself again. She 
looked eagerly up the pier. If only 
he would come! She would take her 
courage in both hands, and ask him t 
read to her again, perhaps. 

She gazed up the road. Suddenly her 
heart quickened its beat. Far up, quite st 
the far end, walking so leisurely, was s 
figure she could not mistake. Would he 
come? She strained her eyes to watch 
him. She wondered if he had ever walked 
so slowly before. Or had the promenade 
doubled its length? She could almost 
count her heart-beate as he tarned the 
corner. Was he going into the’ townt 
He began to descend the steps. Was be 
coming on to the pier? She thought be 


was, 

It shall be the omen of your happiness, 
her heart said to her. If he comes, be 
loves you, if he comes not, he loves you 
not. 

She had time to reject the idea twice, 
as childish and unworthy, before he 
reached the last step; but in spite of her 
efforts, it atill retained ite hold on her 
mind, At the foot of the steps the path 
divided : one way led to the beach, another 
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to the pier. 
saw him stand for a moment, apparently 
irresolute ; then, as he moved to tho right, 
the blood came surging over her, whirling 
through her veins, She conld hardly see ; 
there was a mist before her eyes. He was 
coming nearer, nearer ; he was close to the 
gate in another instant. Something seemed 
to have given way. Everything was whirling 
round her, It was only her supreme self- 
command that prevented her from fainting. 
She sat down. The pier, its occupante, 
the sea, the sky, everything was shat out 
from her, and in their places, dancing 
before her eyes, sounding in her ears were 
the words, ‘‘He loves me not.” She had 
never thought of the old fisherman, whoee 
ae boat was always run up under the 
pier. 

She waited a moment—a moment that 
might have been ages, so far separated did 
it seem from the preceding one, and then 
she saw the boat put out to sea almost 
from beneath her feet. Old Cole was 
rowing, George was steering. He did not 
look up, while she watched, until they dis- 
appeared a mere speck on the horizon. 


It was late in the afternoon. Kate, 
bearing Mrs. Slingsby along with her, had 
already taken her departure, amid much 
bustle and excitement, and after plenty of 

ing injanctions to Hil 

The girl watched them go, and then, as 
the cab turned the corner, she mounted to 
her own little room, and stood for a 
moment or two looking vaguely around 
her. It was such a long time before she 
need set out to meet Daisy. Should she 
lie down? The bed: looked cool and 
tempting. She threw herself upon it, 
But iu another instant she started up, and 

an to dress, 

he fastened a light scarf around her 
neck, and prepared to leave the room. It 
wanted more than an hour to train time, 
What should she do? Her eye fell on 
George Carlmore’s book. She took it up. 
She would read part of it over again ; she 
would go and sit on one of the seats over- 
looking the sea. She walked quickly out 
of the room, down the stairs, and into the 
street ; but before she reached the seats 
her mood had changed. She felt that to 
sit still and read what this man had written 
of women would be unendurable. She 
would walk up and down; perhaps the 
regular motion would calm her. Sho felt 
that to be a creature of impulse was to 
court pain. 
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Hilda held her breath as she ' 


She to e to and fro — not 
quickly, bat with even steps; and as she 
looked at the church clock, standing out 
high above the houses, she determined 
that, let the effort cost her what it might, 
she would not pause until the great hands 
pointed to the hour of five. 

On, on she went, the strain becoming 
worse ; the longing to stop and take one 
peep into the volume under her arm grew 
keener every moment. Her eyes sought 
the dial again and again ;. all the way down 
the promenade, while it was in front of 
her, they never left it. How slowly it 
moved! Why, it took her less than three 
minutes to walk the whole length. Three 
minutes. She—— 

‘‘ Miss Beyle |” 

The girl started and looked up quickly. 
The voice, still more the face, told her 
that George had forgotten his displeasure. 

She drew a long breath of relief. Some 
of her accustomed self - possession came 
back to her. 

“Have you bad a pleasant sail?” she 
asked in that intensely calm voice of hers, 

She had forgotten all about her resolu- 
tion. She forgot, too, to watch the hands 
of the clock. 

“First class,” he answered, in the 
manner of a man who feels well-dis 
towards all the world, as in truth he did 
at that moment, having spent a very plea- 
sant morning, and afterwards lanched ex- 
ceedingly well. 

He sauntered along by her side, while 
she was silent, feeling that in the joy 
of his presence all her pain was. swept 
away. | 

“And what have you been doing with 
yourself #” he enquired, with the easy con- 
descension of his superior manner. 

‘‘ Nothing,” she answered, vaguely. 

“Nothing!” he retorted indulgently ; 
“and now? Still nothing?” 

“Is this nothing?” she asked, holding 
up his book. ‘I came out to read a chapter 
over again.” 

She hated herself for the half truth, but 
how could she tell him the whole? 

At the sight of the blae-bound volume 
his face brightened. 

‘Then you did like it?” he asked, 
eagerly. After all, he was very proud of 
this his first success ; and not at all above 
fishing for a little praise. 

He took the book from her bands and 
began to turn over the pages, It was so 
glorious to feel that this was his, all hie, 
that it was peopled with creatures of his 
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brain, conceived by him, limited and set 
- down by him. 

She let her eyes rest on his face for 
& moment with a quick, penetrating glance. 
The question aroused the whole of her 
intellectual faculty. The shrinking, timid, 
love-sick girl was gone, and the highly- 
developed, cultured woman reigned in 
her stead, : 

‘TI like some of it,” she answered, cau- 
tiously. 

“Ig not that but faint praise?” he asked, 
quickly, a shaiow crossing his face. 

‘¢No, no!” she corrected. ‘I think it 
is all wonderfully clever, and part of it 
noble; but——” 

“Well!” 

* You are not fair to women.” 

* Why ?” 

He would like to hear her view, one 
often sees things in such a different light 
by looking at them through other people’s 
spectacles, and he knew her well enough 
to expect something original, not that he 
intended to change his own opinion by 
one hair’s breadth. He had thought it 
out for himself, not borrowed it from any 
one else, so it must be right, 

She was silent; so after a moment he 
asked the question again. 

‘You think a woman so easy to sum 
up,” she answered. ‘You dash her off 
with half-a-dozen lines and call the pic- 
ture ‘love or nothing.’ ” 

“Well!” he said, wondering: It was 
exactly what he had done. 

“Do you forget that love fails some 
women ; that for some women the fruit 
never ripens? Oh! it is a beautifal thing 
I know, but I don’t like to think that there 
is nothing elee for them.” 

She stopped suddenly. George Carlmore 
regarded her with undisguised amazement. 
The excitement had brought a tinge of 
colour to her cheeke, her eyes were 
shining, her lips quivering. The coldness 
and impassiveness were gone—she looked 
almost beautiful. George felt himself 
strangely stirred as he gazed into her face, 
It was characteristic of the man, that now, 
when she had just told him that love was 
not the end of all things to a woman, he 
felt a sudden inclination to teach her her 
mistake. ; 

He looked again into her face ; he bent 
forward. 

Come,” he said, a sabtle alteration in 
his voice, “let us go and sit on the beach, 
and you”—as he held out his book to her 
— shall tell me where I am wrong.” 
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She bent her head. The strange 
wonderful afterglow of ber emotion was 
still upon her. The words had come, she 
knew not how or where. They hardly 
applied to her feelings at the moment 
Bat there is often a strange period of 
excitement about women, especially those 
whose faculties might rise to higher. things, 
and whether this excitement leaves them 
morally raised or lowered is jast the test 
of their womanliness. 

The glamour was over Hilda now, and 
George Carlmore was that glamour. She 
could not see how small he was; it had 
pleased her to set him before her as s 
king, and her own imagination, unwittingly, 
supplied the deficiencies, She was quite 
prepared to surrender herself, to follow 
where he led. 

“Come,” he said. 

They turned. Clear on the night air 
rang forth five strokes from the old church 
tower. 

Hilda stared; jast for one moment the 
desire to let Daisy go almost over- 
powered her, and then, mindful as ever 
. her duty, she thrust the temptation from 

er. 

“T can’t,” she said, in her grave, resolute 
voice, that held in it no intimation of what 
the decision cost her. ‘ I must meet Daisy.” 

‘‘ Daisy ?” he repeated. 

“She is coming at a quarter-past five, and 
I must go to the station.” 

She looked up at him; then, as the 
frown deepened on his face, all the nervous 
constraint of the morning overcame her. 
She wanted to show him in some little 
way, such as a self-respecting woman may 
permit herself, that she was sorry for the 
interruption ; but it was all impossible; 
while, to do him justice, it would have 
been hard to read anything but indifference 
from her manner. 

He was bitterly annoyed. That she 
should prefer this vulgar little cousin to 
him! Who was she that she should pre- 
sume to lecture him about his women, 
when her own choice in the flesh was 
so radically bad? For with a vain 
man’s intense unreasonableness he had 
quite made up his mind about Daisy. 
The very mention of her name irri 
him. She would want to introduce him 
next, 

Suddenly he recollected a dinner ex- 
gagement, ; 
‘Good afternoon!” he said, quickly. 

‘'Good afternoon !” she echoed. 

They parted. 
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Hilda will always look back with a 
shudder to that sbort walk to the station. 
The refiner’s fire was indeed heated to the 
uttermost, and her soul was burning there- 
in. She made her way mechanically to 
the platform, and as the train steamed in, 
and the bustle of the porters and pas- 
sengers commenced, she wondered if she 
were indeed the Hilda of old, or only her 
outward semblance. Shoe looked around; 
it seemed a thing that mast be done; and 
even when she stepped forward, and bent 
to kiss an eager, upturned face, this feeling 
was still strong upon her. 

“Hilda,” exclaimed Daisy’s clear, childish 
volee, in startled accents, “how ill you 
look !” 

The words were like a stab to her ; but 
the voice had its effect. She began to 
remember, as she herself had implied a 
little while ago, that there was other love 
on earth, although the love of man might 
fail her. She gave Daisy’s hand a grateful 
little squeeze. 

‘**' Where is mother?” enquired Daisy, 
as her eyes scanned the figures on the 
platform. 

Hilda explained. 

‘* Poor Kate! So that is it, is it?” 

Hush!” murmured Hilda, involun- 
tarily. 

Daisy opened her eyes. 

“Why ?” she enquired. 

‘I am sorry for Kate,” Hilda felé bound 

to explain; “and I do think such things 
are hard enough to bear without any one 
sneering at them.” 
{| Daisy examined her 
7 narrowly for a moment. 
“I dare say you are right,” she said, a 
| trifle impatiently. ‘‘ Bat are you sure that 
Kate’s is the real thing ?” 

Hilda turned away. The porter was 
waiting for directions; and by the time 
they were given, the subject had dropped. 
Still, Daisy felt that in some way Hi 
was chang 

‘What is it?” she asked herself. 

Meantime, as a headache was the one 
thing apparent, she insisted on seeing her 
to bed at an early hour; and Daisy's was 
& loving peremptoriness well-nigh impos- 
sible to resist, 


cousin’s face 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE next morning the sun shone forth 

| in all its splendour—clear blue sky above, 
r green sea below. 

Hilda felt better under ita influence. 


After all, she told herself, she had mach 
to live for. 

She fiaished dressing quickly, and went 
into the dining-room, where the French 
window stood open. From the garden 
floated in the sound of voices— merry, 
happy, light-hearted voices, 

here was Daisy's laugh ; she recognised 
that. She recognised, too, a deeper, 
faller voice. She stepped through the 
window. Yes, surely enough it was Daisy 
and George Carlmore, She was laughing 
at something he was saying. What a 
sweet little thing she was! Hardly a 
woman—yet not a child, cortainly, with 
her blue eyes, her golden hair, and her 
captivating little ways. 

George evidently approved of her; he 
was leaning over the hedge, an unusually 
alert expression on his face. 

She had never seen that expression there 
before, Just for one moment her heart 
throbbed madly; then her womanliness 
came to her aid. She walked on, her light 
footatep hardly sounding on the soft grass. 

“You? Ob, Hilda!” Daisy exclaimed. 

‘Yes, dear, I am here,” she answered, 
quietly, as she took one of the girl's hands 
in hers, 

“ How cold you are!” Daisy went on; 
your hand is like ice,” 

Hilda drew it away. 

*T am always a chilly mortal,” she said ; 
and she shivered a little, Thon, for the 
firat time, she raised her eyes to Oarlmore’s 
face. ‘You two have introduced your- 
selves, I think?” she said, gravely. 

‘‘'Yes,” he answered, briefly, almost 
sullenly, 

He felt a curious resentment against 
poor Hilds. This Daisy was so different 
from the picture he had drawn of her in 
his mind’s eye, and it suited him better to 
lay the blame on her faulty description 
than on his own perversity. 

Daisy held up a kitten, 

‘‘Oh, we have introduced ourselves !” 
she said ; “and Kitty here is answerable 
for it. I wanted Kitty, but Kitty did not 
want me; so she put-the hedge between 
us. But Mr. Carlmore came and repre- 
sented Fate. So Kitty is now trying to 
make herself comfortable in my arms 
instead of on the long grass.” 

Hilda looked down at the girl, and her 
face gained that expression of protecting 
tenderness with which older women watch 
the younger ones spread their wings and 
prepare to fly. 

“ And then,” Daisy went on, “Mr. Carl- 
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more said he knew mother, and that you 
had told him I was coming. Ho is going 
to take us in his boat. Won’s it be fun, 
Hilda!” 

For the last time the tempter knocked 
at the door of Hilda’s heart. Was this 
blue-eyed baby going to take him from 
her? She jumped at the conclusion with 
a quickness born of jealousy. Would she 
love him as she would have done, give 
him intelligent appreciation as she—— 
Nay, he never was hers. The fight was 
over. She raised her pale, unruffled face 
to his with a gesture of enquiry. 

'' Miss Daisy says she likes the ses,” he 
explained, stiffly. ‘‘ Will you come, too?” 

“JT will come and take care of you, 


Daisy |” she cried, with such a sudden in- | th 


crease of animation, that the girl looked 
up quickly. 

‘You dear old thing!” she exclaimed, 
joyously, “Why, I declare you are quite 
excited. And when Hilda is excited,” she 
rattled on, tarning to Carlmore, ‘‘ you may 
expect the heavens to fall.” 

He looked up to the sky. above them 
with a gesture of mock alarm. 

Daisy laughed. 

‘Did you often go out? Who went 
with you, Hilda? Kate does not like the 
ses, I know,” she went on, quite inno- 
cently, 

For a moment George looked em- 
barrassed ; then Hilda, womanlike, came 
to the rescue. 

“No one, Miss Inquisitive,” she said, 
lightly. ‘* This will be my first sail.” 

‘‘And you used to be so fond of the 
water %” 

‘Was I?” she said, quietly. ‘Well, 
you know yesterday is not to-day.” 

There was more gravity in her voice 
than the subject warranted. 

Mr. Carlmore,, who had entirely re- 
covered himself by now, bent forward to 
make some arrangements, Insensibly his 
voice took a softer key as he addressed 
Daisy. Hilda drew back a little ; her part 
in the matter was so small, | 

‘At three, then,” Daisy’s voice fairly 
rippled with glee. | 

‘Yes, at three. You won't disappoint 
me!” he asked, almost eagerly. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” she replied. 

Mies Daisy made the family’s arrange- 
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ments by the right of long custom. May, 
Slingsby asked nothing better. Hilda, os 
4 rule, was quite willing, only Kate som 
times demurred ; but it mast be admitted 
that when the two wills clashed hers was 
generally the defeated one. ; 

‘“‘ Au revoir,” she said tohim. “ Hilda” 
the breakfast having suddenly come into 
her mind, “ you can’t think how cold every- | 
thing will be.” 

She linked her arm into her cousin's, 
and pulled her gently away. 

*‘ Good-bye,” called Carlmore after them, 
‘‘ Three, please remember.” 

But he felt pretty sure that he should 
manage to see this “dainty maiden "—2s 
he mentally christened her—long before 


en, 
Daisy nodded her head to him; but it 
was Hilda who anewered : 

“Good-bye,” she said, in a curioudy 
hollow voice, 

She gave one long glance at him, the 
she turned resolutely away. _* 

She bade good-bye to her dream, after 
wards, in the solitude of her own room, 
and she confessed it all— confessed tha 
it had been a brief deliriam, that ‘her scal 
had been sent into the fire. How would 
it come forth? As gold, or dross? 


My friends, if any of you meet Hike 
Boyle, with her intellectual face softened 
and refined, and her coldness merged into 
helpfalness, her discontent into activity, 
you will feel answered. 
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CHAPTER XIX. BUILDING CASTLES. 


THE happiness that filled Mrs. Gordon’s 
breast as, three weeks after her departure, 
she took the train for Longham, may well 
be imagined! Everything had prospered 
beyond her expectations—the expectations 
ahe had nursed for years, fearing to tell her 
children of them lest they should be dis- 
appointed in the end—and no disappoint- 
ment had come upon her. The house, and 
property, and the income were all hers, 
indisputably hers. 

The servants at the Warren had all been 
dismissed, and a stranger put in just to keep 
the house clean and aired. Mrs. Gordon 
would have liked to know where Miss 
Evans was; but she had disappeared, 
though Mr. Blackston said he believed 
she had found another situation. Grace 
and Sibyl were far away in a German 
town enjoying the discomforts of a German 
school. Mrs, Gordon did not care to think 
much about them ; but when she did so, she 
settled that she had done the kindest thing 


possible. They would be far away from 
all the associations, they would 


learn German at her expense, and they 
would not be likely to come back to 
England to injure the sweet innocent 
minds of Minnie and Bee for many years. 
Not that she wished to hide the truth 
from the world. Why should she? She 
had done nothing to be ashamed of. She 
had found in her own house two poor girls 
whose very existence was a reproach to 
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them, and she had sent them to finish 
their education abroad, paying every penny 
of their expenses. She believed the school 
to be .a good one, for Mra. Johnson, 
“the kindest person imaginable,” was 
acquainted with same one who had once 
been there, and her legal adviser had said 
that he understood it was kept by a very 
respectable German lady. 

Mrs. Gordon thus reviewed her conduct, 
and could find nothing wherewith to 
reproach herself. 

Bat, returning mentally to her own 
family, this sudden inflax of wealth would, 
she knew, enable them to take their right 
position in the fashionsble world by right 
of money as well as birth. 

Austin might look about him and 
find a neighbouring heiress, or, at least, 
choose a girl with some fortune without 
being thought anxious to recruit his own. 
Now that everything was settled, Mra. 
Gordon rather wished to have him at 
once back with her; but his unfortunate 
engagement would prevent his return 
till the autumn at least, for Austin was a 
man of his word, and she knew that 
nothing short of her falling ill would make 
him fail in his engagement to young Jones, 
or throw up what he had undertaken. 

Mrs. Gordon called Austin Quixotic ; for 
though aloud she always upheld the prin- 
ciples which actuated him, yet for her 
self she always found excuses, and 
good excuses too, which released her from 
doing what was disagreeable and incon- 
venient or militated against the carrying 
out of her plans. She knew well enough thas 
though she could influence her daughters, 
she could not move Austin when once his 
mind was made up on a certain course of 
action. For this reason she was very glad 
that he had been out of the way during 
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her first settlement of the Gordon affairs ; 
yet, though ber only son often thwarted 
her, she nevertheless clang to him and 
loved him more than all her daughters 
. put together. 

She had now another source of secret 
pleasure in Beo’s engagement. She had 
meant the Captain to marry one of her 
daughtera, and she had expected it would 
be Minnie; bat on the whole, it was 


fortunate that his chofce had fallen on Bee, | of 


as Minnie could now make a far better 
match, and with her beauty and her 
improved position she might even 
Here followed a lovely castle in the air, 
where Minnie was seen, exquisitely dressed, 
walking hand-in-hand with a baronet aud 
ing a large house of her own, Of 
course this little plan was very, very private, 
for Mrs. Gordon hated common worldly 
people and match-making mothers. Bat 
when she came down from the clouds, 
she felt quite prepared to welsome the 
first son-in-law with undisguised pleasure. 
First, because he was of good family and 
altogether eligible; secondly, because he 
d have plenty of money by-and-by; 
and thirdly, because, in the present, he had 
enough to marry on without the widow's 
cruse of ail being wasted by too early 
division. 

“It is a pity he is a little too old and 
too grave for Bee. However, thank 
Heaven, it is all for the beat.” 

This exhibition of religious thankfalness 
was accompanied by Mrs, Gordon's sweetest 
smile and most resigned expression, for she 
felt sure that every one would praise her 
able management. 

When the widow alighted at the door 
of the amall villa, she felt that she had 
done good to her family as well as to her- 

lf. 





self. 

The three Miss Gordons were at the 
door to receive their loving parent, and 
two of them felt an increase of affection 
because their mother had ably carried out 
her mission. They were richer, and, there- 
fore, must be happier. Bee alone did not 
sharo their sentiments; but this was because 
Colin Grant loved her. Sordid motives 
and Colin Grant could not occupy the 
same space at once, so the sordid motives 
gracefully made their bow and retired 
from Beatrice’s hears. 

‘‘ Dear Frances, you have been overdoing 
yourself; you are quite thin,” said Mra 
Gordon, “And as for you, Minnie, 
darling, what is the matter with yout 
You ali want me, I see, except Miss Beg, 


who, in my absences, has found some one |" 


to take my place,” 

Beatrice blushed, and looked down 
thoughtfully. She was very unlike a 
happy engaged maiden. The truth was, 
she could not hear the subject mentioned 
before Minnie, who, sinee her outburst, 
had eatiafied herself with taking no notice 
of ber younger sister, and treating her as 
if sho had done something to be ashamed 


‘Mother, do tell us exactly what the 
houge ig like,* asked Minnie. “Does 
the neighbourhood seem likely to be a 
pleasant one?” 

‘‘ The house is beautifally situated ; but, 
after reflection, I thought it better that we 
should not go there till the spring.” 

“Not at ance?” said Minnie. “ Must 
we stay in this stupid neighbourhood all 
the winter $” 

T thought it would be nicer for Bee to 
stay here at present, for, of course, she 
wants to see as much as possible of her 
dear Colin.” 

‘Please don’t consider me, mother,” 
put in Bee, quite unaccustomed to be 
looked upon as im “T am sare 
Colin would not like to pnt out any of 
your plans.” 

“ Anyhow, there will be no more slaving 
away at one’s clothgsa,” added Minnie, who, 
however, cared for no other occupation 
when she was indoors, so the release was 
not of much importance to her. 

‘And then I hope Anstin will come 
home,” said Bee, who lon to tell her 
brother all about Colin. e knew that 
those two would appreciate each other. 

‘Dear boy! Idont know. He writes 
so kindly about it all; bat he fancies he 
is bound by his promise to stey with this 
young Jones. They are going on to 
Germany after Rome. Austin has such 
exaggerated ideas of dnty. Ho says that, 
as Jones must learn to speak German, 
they mean to go into a real German family 


where no English is apoken. It sounds 
terribly dull; those German fraus are s0 
atupid.” 

‘‘ How strange we never knew about this 
cousin!” said » slowly. ‘I wonder if 


he guessed we shoald have his house? Did 
he, mother $” 

‘He died very suddenly,” replied her 
mother, and then turned the conversation 
in such a marked manner that the girls 
understood the subject was not to be dis 


c 
Captain Garant had been invited to 
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dinner, and came accordingly in good time, 

finding no one to receive him bat Mrs. 

ing Bee had purposely left them 
one, 

Mre. Gordon knew exactly how to 
behave to a future son-in-law, though this 
was the first time she had been put into 
such a situation Indeed, she was much 
- less embarrassed than the Captain himself, 
who stumbled over his remarks in no very 
brave manner. However, he had nothing 
to fear, so his shyness was was Mrs. 
Gordon was only too glad to label him as 
belonging to the family, and very soon 
made him feel at his ease. 

‘You must come here as much as you 
like,” she said, sweetly. ‘Remember, this 
is your home in future as well as Bee's. I 
am much afraid you will find her still 
a child, but time will mend that; and 
I have tried to keep my dear chil- 
dren from all knowledge of the wicked 
world.” 

‘A child in truth and honesty. What 
could one desire better?” murmured the 
Captain, wondering why Heaven rewarded 
him so much, for he honestly thought that 
Mrs. Gordon was the embodiment of all 
that was most beautifal in a Obristian 
mother. No wonder that Bee was so per- 
fect with such a guide! The worthy 
Captain was quite incapable of reading a 
woman's character except 2o far as it ap- 
peared on the surface; but happily for 
him, his future wife was wise enough to 
see that his stendard was a far different 
one to that of her own family. 

‘‘T must congratulate you,” remarked 


Captain Grant, when Bee had been suf-| he ind 


ficiently discussed, “on your new pro- 
perty. Onuriously enough, I once stayed 
in that neighbonrhood, and thought it 
lovely ; and more curiously atill, I men- 
tioned it to your daughters as the place 
where. I once saw two girls that reminded 
me forcibly of them.” 
ae 

: on stooped to pick up a stray 
pin. How much she wished that the 
Captain had not visited that spot! 

‘‘ Curious, wasn’t it? But of course they 
could not have been relations.” 

‘**One does occasionally come across 
curious coincidences,” said Mra, Gordon, 
and then, happily for her, Frances made 
her appearance, and the conversation was 
turned; but Mrs. Gordon felt an ‘un- 
comfortable suspicion—nay,’a certainty— 
that her future son-in-law had somehow 

seen Grace and Sibyl when they were 
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younger, Ooincidencas were curious, and 
sometimes tiresome; yet she hardly knew 
why she should object to the Captain 
hearing the “tory,” except that, like 
Austin, he was a Quixotic man. Don 
Quixote may have killed chivalry, but he 
left behind him a very troublesome virtue 
to take its place, which has been named 
after him to remind us of his inconvenient 
good nature. | 

Bee was quite content to sit silently 
by her Oaptain, to listen to hig atories 
about India and the men who had done 
noble deeds, and whose acquaintance he 
had made. Minnie, in private to Frances, 
voted him ‘an awfully slow bore, always 
harping on Indis.” She did not take the 
trouble to notice that these atories in- 
variably turned on somebody’s heroic deeds, 
and that there was never any spice of 
malice gnd slander in the Captain’s con- 
versation. No wonder that the Gordon 
family found him slow! Mrs. Gordon in 
secret Minnie’s opinions, for she 
liked the spice of society malice better 
than the milk of human kindness ; but of 
course she hid her opinion and listened in 
the most interested manner to her future 
son-in-law’s conversation, taking pains to 
recall mutual acquaintances, and to appear 
extremely glad to hear about them and 
a “On tain was hap 

e Captain was , it was because 

it never entered his head how much he was 
pat up with for the sake of his money and 
his position ; and in his case it would have 
been folly to be wise, so the good officer 
enjoyed his courting time, and after dinner 
in more than one innocent 
make-believe. He suddenly recollected that 
there was a book he had specially noticed 
in the other room. It was about India, 
Would Bee mind fetching it for him, 
because he was holding Minnie’s wool ? 
Then, directly she was gone, of course he 
solemnly told the other ladies that he felt 
sure Bee could not reach down the book 
without help, and that he had better go 
and give her the necessary assistance, 

“How I hate lovers in a house!” 
remarked Minnie, yawning, after one of 
these episodes, which only amused her 
mother, “they destroy all one’s comfort ; 
it aggravates one’s temper to witness con- 
tinual spooning.” : 

“Wait till your time comes, dear 
Minnie,” replied her mother, 

“‘T hope it never will come in that form, 
for really Beatrice has utterly changed 
since her engagement. Sho doas nothing 
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but study the map of India, and repeats 
the Captain’s endless dull stories as if 
they were full of wit. It is fortunate he 
did not fall in love with me, I could not 
have stood it for long.” 

**Why do you listen to her? I never 
do,” said Frances. ‘‘ Mother, what about 
new farniture for the Warren—will there 
be mnch wanted 3” 

‘What there is, is somewhat old- 
fashioned ; but that style is coming in 
again. How you two will enjoy all the 
arranging !” / 

“Mra. Crosby has been extra civil since 
she heard the news,” said Minnie, ‘* People 
seem to think us s0 interesting now without 
our taking any trouble about it. The glow 
of Mr. Bush’s gin-palace has paled before 
our property. How foolish people are |” 

This was true; but Minnie much enjoyed 
the folly of her neighbours when exhibited 
in this manner, and her acoin of it was 
merely verbal. 

A more interesting conversation was 
going on between the lovers in the 
other room. Alone with Bee, the Captain 
dropped India and its dependencies, but 
spoke of his future home, of his early 
remembrances, and especially of his mother. 
He wanted Bee to know her through him. 
Sbe had been 80 clever, so good, s0 high- 
minded, and some day was to carry 
out all the ideas she had cherished. The 
poor should have model cottages, such as 
those of which his mother had often drawn 
out plane, and then the women and chil- 
dren of the soldiers ahould have their joint 
care, 

‘TI want to build cottages for old 
soldiers, Bee. You see, they like talking 
to army folk. They can never have the 
same feeling for civilians; the regiment, 
and the special wars, and the grand 
blunders we officers made, all this is their 
delight.” 

Bee listened and drank in this new life, 
which was always to turn on the welfare 
of others and not round themselves; and 
she wondered why, all her life before now, 
she had thought so little of others, little 
guessing in her humility that the unselfish 
work she had done at home had now 
brought its own reward, that it had made 
her able to appreciate some one who pos- 
sessed a far higher standard than those 
abont her. 

Of course these conversations ended by 
Bee’sa declaring that she was quite un- 
worthy of Colin’s love, and Colin reiterated 
the contrary, when the lovers remembered 
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that they had pretended to fetch a book, 
and returned to the drawing-room with a 
great show of interest about somebody’s 
travels, as if that had been the subject of 
their long conversation. 

Nobody was taken in by their little 
farces, while Minnie laughed them to scorn, 
and saw no beauty in the honest soldier’s 
love story. Mrs. Gordon saw the advan. |. 
tage of the man’s position, and Frances 
tried not to think at all. Once upon a} 
time, when she had been quite young, she 
had refused an offer from a man she loved 
because he was poor; but she meant to 
stifle regret, and so she always set about it | 
in a business-like manner, little guessing 
that regrets are like things you throw into 
the waters of the Dead Sea—they will rise 
to the surface and will not sink. 


CHAPTER XX. THE CURATE OF LONGHAXL 


THE TOWERS was eo named from its | 
possessing two imposing castellated towers, 
one at each end of the building, like 
toy castles in boxes, Each tower con- 
tained one: delightfal octagonal room, 
one of which was fitted up as the 
Admiral’s workshop. This good man hed 
the mania for tarning and carpentering left 
to him as a legacy from his more energetic 
days. He might usually be found busily 
employed in turning stools, croquet-mallets, 
dumb-waiters, bread-plater, pegs, and s 
host of other usefol and useless things 
which were sometimes difficult to dispose 
of, for the Towers was already fall of his 
handiwork, giving one a feeling that every- 
thing about the place was of a circular 
shape. ‘A little wooden present from the 
Admiral” was quite a joke at Longham, 
and the worthy man’s visiting acquaint 
ances might be recognised by these wooden 
mementoes. 

He was a tall, fine, good-natured od 
gentleman, very proud of Colin, and never 
tired of telling exploits in which Colin had 
figured, to which the latter objected, but 
bore them with patience for his father’s 
sake. Admiral Grant had been devoted 
to his wife and was still devoted to her 
memory, so he expected every womal, 
worthy of the name, to be a reflex of the 
departed; but finding, alas! that few 
reached this model of perfection, he came 
to the conclusion that the human race— 
in the female line—had sadly deteriorated. 
When the Admiral’s stories were not 
about Colin, they turned upon his own 
nautical experiences, and the beginning, |. 
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‘when I was a boy,” was received with a| do for the firm of Fishers to be thinking’ 


stifled sigh by the Longham men. ‘The 
poor old fellow bas Culin on the brain 
and is a bore of the firat water,” said 
they ; but then aristocratic blood flowed in 
his veins, so that fact diluted much of the 
spite of the ladies. Moreover, the Ad- 
miral had a cousin who was a Bishop, and 


the Bishop now and then appeared at the 


Towers. In the eyes of the Longham 


_chureh-going people a Bishop was not a 


clergyman, but something far more pre- 
sentable, - ! 

It must be owned that Longham had 
no very exalted opinion of the English 
Church, as represented by their own 
Rector, who cared more for his creature 
comforts than for church services, and was 
willing to keep a curate to do all the 
work. In spite of this, Longham Church 
was crowded on Sunday morning, for the 
residents went to church as regularly on 
Sanday as they went to business on Monday. 
To have taken to irreligious ways would 
have scandalised: Longham. Society could 
not do without that Sanday morning 
meeting-place ; the ladies could not have 
discussed the bonnets in the week, and 
those not in society could not have 
known what distinguished guests were in 
their midst if they had not seen them 
during the morning service, 

The present Curate of Longham was in 
love with Miss Minnie Gordon with a secret 
love, which was the joy and the misery of 
a a Rev. ‘ 
really a reacher, far superior to hi 
Rector, whose ‘eiies of platitudes had not 
even the usual connecting links generally 
received by the hearers in lieu of argu- 
ments. 

The church was too small to receive 
both rich and poor within its walls, so, 
naturally, the poor were left ont and the 
rich outvied with each other for seats, there 
being a graduated scale of payment ac- 
cording to position. The better you could 


- gee the pulpit the more you paid for this 


privilege. It often surprised Mr, Philips 
how willingly his parishioners pald for 
listening to a service they cared n 
about, and yet how grudgingly they gave if 
the plate were passed round for the poor. 

“ Pat down my name, Mr. Getham, for 
fifty pounds, I suppose you will ask the 
Fishers $ ” 

When the list came round, Mr. Bush 
altered his figures from fifty pounds to a 
hundred pounds because the Fishers had 
given a hundred pounds. It would never 


athaniel Philips was: 


it could outbid the Bash firm! Both 
givers were quite indifferent as to the 
object for which their money was asked ; 
it had something to do with a reading- 
room for the poor, but this in the minds 
of the Bushes and Fishers was entirely 
useless. 

Those in Longham who had no “ firm” 
interests had, on the other hand, to keep 
well with ‘society, and if they sometimes 
were absent from service, they made up in 
the matter of dinner parties. 

“‘ Jones may put down his name once in 
a way for a hundred guineas,” said Mr. 
Robinson one evening while at a dinner 
party (of course Jones was not there), 
“bat you won't find this wine on his 
table, and his dinner parties are like 
Christmas, they come but once a year.” | 

The display and the good cheer at some 
of these entertainments was a most fruit- 
fal subject of conversation among the less 
wealthy of the inhabitant¢. 

The poor little Carate, who had been 
suddenly landed in the midst of this 
Longham society after having lived all his 
life in rural seclusion, felt that there was 
something wrong about the spiritual state 
of Longham ; but what could he do? There 
was no ill-feeling about him personally, all 
classes felt entitled to ask tho Curate to 
dinner, and all did ask him. When Mr. 
Philips retired to the inner chamber of his 
thoughts, he quite shuddered to think of 
the many dinners he had eaten since he 


came to Longham. He felt that he was 


like Benjamin, and had seven times too 
much food put. before him, and this feel- 
ing was doubled when he read of the 
needs of some East End London parish. 
‘©Good heavens!” sighed the poor 
Carate, “if some of these men wonld give 
the price of one of these dinners, what a 
boon it would prove to St. Simon-in-the- 
Gutter where poor Dawson is working him- 
self to death.” But in his heart he knew 
that there was not the remotest chance 
of one of his own parishioners doing so. 
The Fishera had not turned their inte- 


othing | rest towards the East End of London, 


so, of course, the Bashes would not dream 
of it at present, as there was nothing to 
be got by such a course. 

Certainly it was Mr. Philipa’s duty to 
be all things to all men in his parish, but 
yet he found that his very graciousness 
only led him into greater difficaltios, 

He was received by all with open arms, 
but he must not pretend to preach to his 
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hosts; and, indeed, being a gentleman, 
My, Philips could hardly have discourged 
on the folly of feasting when he himself 
dined at the rich man’s table. 

Every now and then the Carate’s sen- 
altive nature felt quite crushed and brujsed 
when some new host, as the wine was 
passed round, would call ont in the jovial 
tene habitual at Longham among the 
prosperous : 

“A capital sermon, Philips, you gave us 
last Sunday ; ‘pon my word we shall see 
you a Bishop some day, lawn sleeves, and 
all the rast of it!” 

‘The reet of it will be swallowed up in 
the lawn slgeves,” oxclaimed a gueat, 
alluding to the diminutive statuse of the 
Carate. 

* Why not aay a comfortable Deanery, 
apron and gaiters !—that is more the aos- 
tame fitted for you, Philips; ‘pon my 
word, a dapper little Dean you would 
make! Good dinners and n 

Of course Mr. Philips smiled and denied 
any wish to don the olothing either of a 
Bishop or a Dean; and then, poor fellow, 
he remembered the “ capital sermon” had 
been about the blessings of poverty and 
the reward of meekneas. 

He had pleaded for the poor, and now, 
as they all partook of a sumptuous dinner, 
these rich people complimented him on his 
capital sermon. 

_ He did not expect much praise, nor was 
he conceited enough to think that his 
words would stir the heart of any rich 
Longham resident, and make him give up 
his regal fare and choice wines ; but what 
made him wince was that his words, 
spoken from the depth of his heart, were 
looked upon asa piece of ingenious rhetoric 
or a neat mechanical exercise, to be called 
good or bad according to the success of ite 
rhythm and ita sounding periods. 

_ Now and then Mr. Philips was seized 
With the desire to do something terrible, 
such as boldly to appeal for money to 
build a new church with free seats, or 
even to ask for a large gum for St. Simon, 
in-the-Gatter ; but then he recollected in 
time that if he made such an appeal his 
Rector would strongly disapprove, and 
would call his ideas ‘“‘new-fangled notions” 
which sooner or later led in a High Church 
direction. 

So, instead of converting Longham, Mr. 
Philips had fallen in love with Miss 
Minuie Gorden. At all events the Gordons 
were gentle and kind, and they did not 
praise his sermons to his face, and in 


—~ ie ee 
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church thay looked most devout. Als! 
even in this quarter Mr. Philips wu 
doomed to disappointment, The frm 
time he felt enough at his ease with the 
Gordons: to mention something about 
encouraging = hetter church feeling at 
Longbam, Miss Minnie stared at him 1 


little and then said, smiling, aod 


gently : 

“Oh, yes, paople do wear outrageou 
bonnets cae on Sgndays; but some of 
them have auch bad taste it is hopeles 
to try and teach them any better.” 

Alas! he was again misunderstood. 
What cared he about bonnets, and teste, 
eee He hed — a0 lo- 

nently abont “no respect of persons” 
He himself wished to call all men brothers 
if only the world would let him do »; 
bat Longham soon showed him that his 
theories were only for the pulpit and 
must not be introduced into private 


very 


@ 

So Sunday after Sanday Nathanie 
Philips preaghed to his Longham congre 
gation with earnestness and as much heart 
as he had left ; but since the affair of the 
dinner he had never bean able to preach s 


| “capital sermon” with the same fervour. 


Now he rather addressed the poor whe, 
at the end of the church, sluak mo 
the very few freo seats left for them 
Perhaps the seed might take root in poor 
soil] and bring forth some wild fruit 
Mr. Philips had once read a legend of 1 
great preacher wha, lifted up with pride 
as he saw the crowds hanging on bis 
words, had been allowed to behold a 
vision, In his dream he saw tho Throse 
af God, and one poor beggar who had 
sat on the pulpit ateps praying that the 
preacher's words might be accepted, and 
for the beggars sake the prayer was 


anted. 

e Unfortunately thera was no chance af & 
beggar being able to penetrate ao far a 
the pulpit stajrs in Longham Church, they 
were at the far end, and if they were a 
all deaf they could not hear the sermon; 
besides, had one strayed up to the pulpit 
the pew-opener would soon have evicted 
painfully hoping that the beggar 

might hear him, if the rich man despised 
him and his sermons, Bat our hopes are 
often realised in an unexpected manoer; 
so it happened that it was no beggar who 
firat ahed balm into the Curate's wound, 
but no less a person than Captain Grant, 
the only aon of worthy Admiral Graak 
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whose gout was always troublesome on 
Sanday mornings. 

Mr, Philips remembered so well the 
firat time he saw Captain Grant’s earnest 
face in churoh, with a far nobler expres- 
sion than could be seen on most of the 
rich men who settled themselves to listen 
to a capital sermon. The Ourate was so 
much surprised that he actually forgot 
several yo recs tipipeasing composed on 
purpose to impress the expected ar. 

Soon after the Oaptain left os for 
Mr. Philips at his lodgings, and an invita- 
tion to. dinner soon followed. 

The Admiral had not before taken 
much notice of the Curate. He preferred 
a muscular Christian who would take an 
interest in his turning-lathe, and who had 
more presence and more inches in his 
measured stature; however, as Oolin 
wished it, the Ourate was bidden, and 
came. Nathaniel Philips felt at once the 
difference of his reception, He was not 
only a curate, bat a man and a gentleman, 
and, above all, a cle 3; and when 
the Admiral had retired to the octagonal 
room, the Captain rejoiced the Curate’s 
heart by remarking: 

“I wanted to thank you for your 
‘sermon last Sunday.” 

“Indeed !” stammered Nathaniel. ‘So 
few care,” 

‘Ie itso? I thought, on the contrary, 
that you had a very attentive congrega- 
tion,’ 

‘‘Ab, yes, very attentive.” But the 
Curate knew now how impossible it was 
to explain the difference between attentive 
and retentive. 

“Attention is everything, to be 
with,” said Colin. eo ” 

“Do you think 0%” and the Carate 
felt how little the Captain knew about the 
- matter, 

“Well, yes. When I was in India I 
a2ometimes preached to our men. Don't 
be surprised ; it was because there was no 
one else,” 

‘Bat you did not dina with them 
oo ?” said the Curate, with a 


“Why, no, certainly; you know the 
meas is select.” 

Colin thought the Curate just a little 
odd, but certainly a worthy fellow, as his 
sermon had shown. 

‘* Yes,” said Nathaniel, ‘' yes, that makes 


all the difference ; you find out then how | s 


much your sermon is appreciated. Long- 
ham is polite enough to listen on Sunday, 


but I do not think it makes the least 
difference to them on Monday.” 

Colin understood now, and 
laughed. 

“TI see! You look for results, and find 
none.” 

“They are all very kind—too kind; 
they would willingly ruin my digestion 
with good dinnera if I did not sometimes 
make a atand against them.” 

“Give them time,” said Colin, shortly ; 
but there was something which inspired 
courege in his words. 

“Thank you; your kindness does me 
good. Br tI don't think the Longham 
people will ever appreciate me. Perhaps 
if I could go down a coal-mine and stay 
there with the miners for three days with- 
out food, when I came up again they 
would perhaps listen to my teaching ; 
but—there ig no coal in this district.” 

‘On the other hand,” laughed Colin, 
“you might be called a fool for your 
pains! One never can tell; #0 it’s best 
to take people—and yourself—as you find 
them.” 

Since that memorable evening the Curate 
had found life easier-to bear. He had 
made one firm friend if no other; only it 
was rather hard when that one friend was 
constantly to be seen entering the earthly 
paradise, alias the villa, which contained 
Mises Minnie Gordon. 

The Curate tried to stifle the seeds of 
jealousy which, in spite of himself, would 
take root and bear fruit in the shape of 
hours of sad broodings, till one day Captain 
Grant himself brought back the lost 
though empty happiness to the Curate’s 
heart by saying : : ; 

“You must wish me joy, Philips. 
don’t know if you have noticed, or——” 

‘Oh yes, I have,” stammered Mr. 


really 


ps. . 

‘Then you can really wish me joy, 
because——” 

‘Yes, I do,” interposed the poor man, 
“T really do. I hope you will believe 
me.” 

‘Believe you! Why not?” 

‘‘T thought, perhaps, if you had noticed 
—I mean if I had——” 

‘tI was sure you would not disapprove ; 
besides, it will be veyy much for your 
interest, I hope, in the fature. We shall 
let you carry out all your plans, and we 
must buy the living for you. I am 
ure——” 


“No, indeed you must not do that; 
in fact, I do not mean to stay here 
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after you are married to—Miss Minnie 
Gordon.” 

‘‘ Miss Beatrice, you mean. I cannot 
marry two Miss Gordons.” : 

The Curate’s heart gave a bound; the 
horizon once more became golden ; bat he 
tried to hide his feelings, it must be 
owned, at the expense of truth. 

“Oh yes, of course I mean Miss Beatrice; 
and if you really think that I can do any 
good here——” 

“Of course I do; and I promise you, 
my dear Philips, that we will never ask 
you to dinner. I know that is what yon 
dread the most.” 

More denials and stumbling excuses fol- 
Jowed on the part of the good little Curate, 
who then left the Captafn’s presence with 
a light atep. After all, he might still 
worehip Miss Minnie with a good con- 
science ; but how blind the Captain must 
have been to overlook the loveliest and 
the best Mias Gordon ! 


A FORSAKEN WEST INDIA ISLAND. 


WHEN, as we lay in the harbour of 
Saint Pierre, Martinique, we announced 
our intention of passing an entire fort- 
vight in the adjoining British island of 
Dominica, the speech was received with 
surprise and derision by our fellow-pas- 
sengers, Wewere aseured that we should be 
ready to commit desperate deeds from sheer 
ennui in a couple of days. The blackest 
pictures were drawn for our benefit of the 
horrors of the solitary boarding-house 
which would be our home, and most par- 
ticularly we were warned that we should 
have no “fon” or amusement of any kind. 
The Jast contingency seemed to be the 
most emphatically impressed upon ue, and 
we could not help wondering that in these 
days of culture and the worship of the 
beautifal, “fun” and amusement should 
be deemed such essentials of enjoyment 
by intelligent travellers. For our own 
part a temporary escape from “ fan” was 
a main object of our wandering off upon a 
track which, from a tourist point of view, 
is, atrange to say, almost untrodden. 
When Japan the Romantic became merged 
in Japan the Modern and Go-ahead, we 
cast our eyes hopelessly elsewhere in 
search of some pleasant spot where a man, 
wearied with the beat and strife of busi- 
ness and pleasure life at home, could find 
a haven of refuge. 
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Half derisively an adviser said: “Try 
the poor old played-out West Indies.” 
We took the hint, and the result of our 
exploration so far was wonder that such 
exquisite gems in the British Oolonial 
diadem should so long have escaped the 
eye of the ubiquitous British traveller, 
Still, in Jamaica, in Trinidad, in Bar. 
badoes, we were in the midst of an active, 
bustling world. We wanted complete 
reat and quiet, and in the search thereof 
made the trip of the Lesser Antilles or 
Northern Islands, 

“ After all,” we remarked, as the shore 
boat landed us and our belongings at the 
tiny pier of Roseau, Dominica, and we | 
passed along to the Castom-house through 
a crowd of laughing, chattering, gestict- 
lating natives, “after all, the place seems 
to be lively enough.” 

Our experience at Tobago and St 
Kitts, and other small islands, should have 
taught us that this livelinees was but the 
ephemeral result of Mail Day; but we had 
come so thoroughly prepared by the tales 
of fellow-passengers for absolute lifeless 
ness and quiet, that this fortnightly parade 
of Rosean’s energy startled us. 

Accommodation for visitors at Roeeas, | 
Dowinica, is, as elsewhere in the West 
Indies, extremely limited, and of a simple, 
unpretentious kind, which tourists who ex- 
pect tofind ‘‘ Metropoles” and Fifth Avenues 
everywhere, would call rough. A syndicate 
has been formed of which the object is to 

lant firat-class hotels about the West 
ndies. Dominica is one of the selected 
islands ; but until the Dominican hotel iss 
fact, the traveller muat depend upon Mra 
Ogilvy’s Boarding House, which, in the 
absence of rivals, is known as The Hotel. 
Here he will get a clean, airy bedroom, an 
abundant table, and the best of attendance 
for eight shillings a day; and the man 
who expects more than that in the West 
Indies will verily be disappointed. Roseau, 
like Basseterre in St. Kitts, Scarborough 
in Tobago, Kingstown in St. Vincent, and 
St. George’s in Grenada, and like the 
average London landlady, “has known 
better days.” 

The town is well planned in the block 
system ; there are broad streete, and it has 
a market-place, an English church, a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, a Court-houne, a fort, 
a Government House, and a Savannah 
Bat no sound of wheels is ever heard in 
the broad streets, which are paved with 
the roughest of cobble stones, and, except 
in one or two cases, overgrown with grass. 
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The houses are for the most part the 
merest shanties of wood, raised from the 
ground upon piles of stones, although here 
and there one is reminded of better days 
gone by in the. presence of a sturdy old 
house of good red English brick, with 
white casemented windows and curiouely- 
twisted iron balustrades, The stone-work 
of the quay is falling into the water, and, 
except when steamers arrive, its repose of 
long years is rarely broken by the sounds 
of active life. One jetty has already been 
abandoned on account of its decrepitade, 
and the other promises to follow suit at 
no distant date. 3 

It is saddening to wander about the old 
town so hardly fought for in days gone by, 
so hardly won, and so gallantly kept, and 
yet there is that charm about it which 
hangs about decayed places, the charm of 
Winchelsea, and Rye, and Sandwich, and 
of the dead cities of the Zayder. Zee, a 
charm which, selfishly perhaps, one would 
for romantic reasons hardly wish to see 
broken by the irruption of active, busy 
life, although the change should mean 
prosperity and wealth. 

Sometimes, at Roseau, it is hard to 
realise that one is under the xzis of the 
Union Jack, for the language chattered 
around us is an undistinguishable French 
patois, and the women, who sewing past 
| with their bright turbans and their long- 
trained garments, are own sistera to those 
we have seen in Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. So rare is the appearance of a 
strange white face in the streets that we 
are soon conscious of being the objects of 
general attention and curiosity, and ere 
our sojourn is ended we are made aware 
that more is known about us and our 
business than we know ourselves. But 
this, to humble individuals unaccustomed 
to be distinguished in any way above the 
mace of bread-winning, pleasure-hanting 
aliens in the greater metropolitan world, is 
by no means a disagreeable sensation, and 
Wwe soon get #0 accustomed to be stared at, 
pointed at, whispered about, and, it must 
be added, laughed at, that we take no 
notice of it. 

So we wander about the quiet little old 
place in perfect enjoyment of the untainted 
sunshine, the niet, and the novelty of all 
around us. e go to the old fort, now 
used as a police-barrack, with ita sur- 
roundings of brilliant crotons and flower- 
ing shrubs and majestic trees, as little 
suggestive of tha atorm of battle and 
bloodshed which raged around it, and 
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over it, and into it, in the old stirring 
days, as can be. We saunter under the 
mango-trees and amongst the rose-bushes 
in the adjoining little public garden which 
stands high on the cliff and overlooks the 
lifeless ocean. About half-past four in the 
afternoon, when the sun’s power begins to 
wane, there is an actual reflection of life 
and animation about this old garden, for 
hither come the children of the white 
residents of Roseau for recreation, in 
charge of their black nurses. They are 
poor little atoms, these Anglo-Saxon chil- 
dren, weedy of limb, large of eye, and 
waxy pale of complexion, and their sport 
about the fountains and the shrubs is of a 
very mild sort, which is about as much 
like the hearty, wholesome romping of 
home-bred children as their great lollop- 
ping bedizened nurses squatting about the 
pavement and gossiping are like the Mary 
Janes of Britain’s isle, or as their play- 
ground is like Kensington Gardens, 

From the gardens we cross the grase- 
grown road to the Court-house, the local 
temple of justice, and the forum of the 
representatives of the people. It is an 
old-world building of some pretensions, 
entered through au iron gate over which 
are suspended the initials of Georgius Rex; 
but it cannot be described as a proper 
object of pride to the wandering Briton 
It is absolutely uncared-for; there are 
warta and eruptions and scars and blisters 
all over the stuccoed walle. Some windows 
have jalousie blinds, some have none, some 
are simply boarded up. Railings, gates, 
and doors, have palpably never known the 
touch of paint-brush since the days when 
George was King, when the fine island- 
ladies came thronging in to dance with the 
fine young officers of the garrison, when 
the meeting of the Island Assembly was a 
very important and formal function, and 
not, as is too often the case now, a aquabble 
between local grandees about pounds, 
shillings, and pence, to which a polished 
Englieh gentleman, nominally President 
of the island, but with hands tied fast so 
far as action is concerned, is obliged to 
n Parpl bougainvillia, fravgipanni, and 

arple invillia, gipanni, an 
acpate amet are doing their best 
to give a picturesque appearance to the 
dilapidated old place, and to blot out the 
wrinkles and scare on ita face with their 
brightnees and grace; but Rosean Court- 
house is none the less a disreputable- 
looking object ; and one could almost wish 
that any other flag bat the Union Jack 
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was floating over the adjoining tennis- 


ground. 

Below the Court-house is the Savannah, 
an open grass space, bounded on one side 
by an old cemetery, on two sides by 
dilapidated shanties, and on the fourth by 
the Coast Road. Here the young blacks 
play cricket—but not with the skill and 
science of their Jamaican brethren; and 
here of old time the troops drilled, and 
the “buckra folk” played cricket. But 
there are no troops now, although the 
telics of barracks and forts still exist on 
the top of the Morne Bruce, and the 
“buckra folk” don’t play cricket, or any- 
thing else, so far as we could see. 

On the other side of the Court-house, 
beyond the above-mentioned tennis-ground, 
is Government House, spacious and com- 
fortable, if not imposing, and next to 
Government House stands the Anglican 
Church. 

Our visits to West Indian churches 
constantly remind us of the old City 
churches of London. Many of them retain 
the old-fashioned high pews, and the 
‘‘three-decker” pulpit arrangement; all 
have galleries ; and some, notably those at 
Port Royal and Spanish Town, in Jamaica, 
have fine organ-lofts of carved oak. 

The walls are invariably covered with 
memorials, and these memorials speak 
eloquently of the palmy old days when 
the West Indian Islands occupied their 
proper position amongst the brightest 
gems of the British Oolonial diadem, and 
when people at home did know something 
more about them than that they grew 

ar and bred yellow fever. Soldiers, 
sailors, governors, merchants, and planters 
are memorialised ; and the visitor cannot 
fail to be struck, as in the London City 
churches, by the extraordinary standard of 
virtue accredited to men and women who 
died in the not particularly virtuous 
eighteenth century, and by the universal 
lamentation occasioned by their deaths. 
Roseau Church is comparatively poorly off 
in this respect; but the character of its 
memorialised dead is sufficiently high. 
Bat, as an institution, the Anglican Church 
of Saint George is not to be named with 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral in the town. 
Dominica is British, but the manners, 
customs, language, and religion of its black 
population are almost entirely those of 
France; and ont of the twenty - cight 
thousand blacks in the island, twenty-six 
thousand are in the fold of Bishop 
Naughton. 
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Besides the Cathedral, there is an orphan- 
a house for Sisters, and a school; 
and the influence of this consolidated, 
wisely and liberally-directed power is not 
to be measured by the mere numbers of 
those who profess Roman Catholiciem. 
The Cathedral itself is just like thousands 
of; Roman Catholic cathedrals all over the 
world; but not easily can be forgotten 
the sight it presented on Easter Sanday, 
when it was filled to overflowing with 
black women, all dressed in their best, 
and, therefore, their gaudiest, and all at- 
tentive and devout, except when they took 
off and put on the tight French shoes in 
which they had comptessed their great 
wide feet in obedience to the universal 
West Indian fashionable code, which 
ordains that no claim to be considered 
Somebody can be entertained from the 
black ‘‘ lady” who goes to church on San- 
day in bare feet. 

We were indebted to the kindness, the 
geniality, and the hospitality of Bishop 
Naughton for many happy hours of our 
stay in Dominica; and amongst other 
thoughts which were suggested to us by 
an inspection of his schools aud orphanage, 
was the conviction that, with a little more 
of his bonhomie and broadmindedness, 
our own OCharch workers in distant parts 
might advance quicker and effect more 
than they do. At any rate, in Dominica 
there was the fact of a large community 
being not only held in control, but made 
loving and respectful by the tact and 
energy of two or three men—the Roman 
Catholic Bishop and his assistants. 

Behind the town atretch the mountains, 
the particular glory of Dominica. It is 
difficult to say in what their charm ee- 
pecially consists ; whether in their ever- 
varying outline, or in the richness of the 
billows of foliage with which they are 
covered to their very summits, or in the 
valleys which gently part them—valleys 
smiling with glowing sugar-cane, and with 
plantations of cocoa, limes, and orangee— 
or in the ravines which abraptly split 
them—ravines of which the sides are bril- 
liant with the various hues of tree and 
shrub, and with the blaze of flowers and 
orchide—whilst through valley and ravine 
rush the mountain streams, clear and cold, 
over fantastically-heaped rocks to the ses. 
We were familiar with the tropical luxv- 
riance and beauty of Trinidad; we bad 
ridden about the wooded solitudes of 
the Jamaican Blue Mountains; we had 
gone into ecstasies over the colouring and 
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the daintiness of Japanese scenery ; but 
never had we so often stood open-eyed and 
open-monthed, drinking in view after view, 
and trying to realiee that such exquisite 
beauties of form and colour, such grandeur, 
and such vastness, and such variety was 
fact, and not imagination. 

One question we always asked: ‘ How 
is it that people at home have not found 
all this ont #” 

In troth it is unaccountable that such 
msgnificent scenery should so long have 
existed within such easy distance of honie, 
without having attracted any notice or 
inspired any notable pen until the days of 
Mr. Froude. But we shall come to some- 
thing equally unaccountable in due course, 

One must ride everywhere in Dominica. 


In the days of the French occupation, fine 


paved roade traversed the island from sea to 
sea, and neglected fragments of these roads 
may be traced on many an estate ; but the 


British rale has been throughout charac- 


terised by slaggishness and indifference, 
_ which rane peae conditien affairs are 
only now being slowly dragged. 

Even now there is gross mismanagement, 
Some years back a series of roads was 
operations ¢ommenced. 


Dominican roads, on aecount of the many 
streams running from the mountains to 
the sea. As these streams, which are 
easily fordable during the dry season, are 
swelled into raging torrente by the rains, it 
would have been thought that, in the con- 
atruction of the bridges, special attention 
to this well-known fact would have been 


paid. 

Not a bit of it. 

Daring one night of the rainy season of 
1889, seven brand-new bridges were swept 
clean away. 

Result: the labour is now being per- 
formed all over sgain, and the 
sufficiently taxed islander is now over- 


Another instance. It occurred to some 
brilliant genius that the purchase of a stone- 
breaking machine would at once save and 
expedite labour. In the dilapidated old 
Court-house the question was discussed, 


atid it was resolved that an order be sent 


to England for a stone-breaking machine at 
a cost which, for safety, we will merely say 
was heavy. Oat came the machine, and 
was duly landed and placed under a shed 


on the quay. 


| 


There it remains to this hour, rusty and 
probably much deteriorated. Why t Because 
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some friend of the poor black discovered 
that the introduction of a machine would 
take the daily bread out of some scores of 
mouths, So the metalling of the new 
Dominican roads is crushed by hand, and 
when it is understood that the crushers 
are negro men and women, the gentleness 
and gradual character of the process will - 
be realised. 

So there are only two roads practicable ' 
for wheeled vehicles in the island, each — 
leading along the coast out of Roseau for a 
mile or two; and, to equalise matters, 
there are exactly two carriages inthe island. ' 
Bat the number of lovely excursions to be 
made on ponies by those who do not mind » 
rough ascents, and still rougher descents, 
with one’s off foot occasionally hanging 
over a two-thousand feet precipice, is legion. 
The ponies invariably choose the extreme 
outer edge of the track, but are exceedingly 
sure-footed, and, if allowed to have their 
heads, come very rarely to grief. 

From the very commencement to the 
very end of these rides the eye is almost 
bewildered by the constant succession of 
fairy-like peeps and views. Dominican 
ferns generally do not equal such ferns as 
are to be seen near Ocho Rios, or above the 
Cinchona Plantations in Jamaica ; but the 
Dominican tree ferns are not to be sur- 
passed, Nor do we see in Dominica those 
exquisite clamps of bamboo, or the wealth 
of essentially tropical vegetation, such as 
charm us in Trinidad. Bat the general 
features of the scenery—the density of the 
foliage, the variety of outline, the grandeur 
of the trees, the rich luxuriance of the 
growth on the banks by the path side, the 
tints on hill and valley—equal, if they do 
not surpass, the best that Jamaica or 
Trinidad can show. 

Take, for instance, the view over Rosatie 
and the north side of the island seen from 
the turn of the path which leads up from 
the Fresh Water Lake. Take tho side 
over the mountains from Roseau to 
Geneva, on the other side of the island. 
Take, nearer home, the Roseau Valley 
where it splits into two, the point of 
divergencé being a huge peninsula of 
deusely forested rock. Take the valley 
road to the estate of Watton Waven, at 
which place are marvellous sulphur-springs, 
waiting to be utilised. Take—— But we 
could fill the page with invitations to 
beautifal trips; s0 we may simply say, 
take any path. at haphazard, strike up into 
the mountains, and great will be the 
reward of the enterprise. 
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The secret of the charm lies in a nut- 
shell: three-fourths of the island has abso- 
lutely never been touched by the hand of 
man; and it may be said, with probable 
accuracy, that fally a half has never been 
explored until within the last ten years, 

leads us to the second apparently 
unaccountable fact to which allusion has 
been made. | 

Dominica is acknowledged to be not 
only one of the fairest, if not the fairest, 
of the West India Islands, bat one of the 
richest and most productive. And yet, 
from the point of view of commercial 
prosperity, it is the most backward. 

Jamaica has thoroughly awakened from 
her sleep of long years, and new industries 
are springing up within her boundaries. 
The price of Jand in Trinidad is rising 
fast. Tobago, St. Vincent, and Grenada 
are pushing forward. St. Kitts and Mont- 
serrat are doing well, St. Lucia is being 
made the Gibraltar of the West Indies, 
and is full of energy and activity. 
Dominica alone behind, 

Yet everything which grows in the 
other islands can be grown in Dominica— 
oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, tama- 
rinds, cocoanute, cotton, cocoa, coffee, 
mangoes, bread-frait, guava, and, of course, 
sugar. In one group we saw oranges, 
limes, tamarinds, bread - fruit, mangoes, 
bananas and cocoanut wing wild, 
and to be had for the trouble of stretching 
forth the hand. There is splendid timber 
in the virgin forests, there is sulphur, 
there is an abundance of good water, and 
a few casual surveys have shown the pe 
bability of rich mineral deposits, The 
finest marmalade oranges are allowed to 
fall from the trees and rot on the ground, 
while the marmalade on the Dominican 
breakfast-table comes from London. There 
are cane pieces close to Roseau town, yet 
sugar for table use costs more than in 
England, and, in fact, comes from England, 
simply because there is not a refinery on 
the island. The pickles come from not 
a hundred miles off the Charing Cross 
Road, yet the materiale for every pickle 
yet invented grow wild on the island. 
Dominica might be the vegetable-garden 


of the West Indies; yet vegetables aro. 


absolutely imported. 

Now be it understood that the above 
enumeration of the possibilities of Do- 
minica is simply gathered from casual, 
disinterested conversation during only a 
fortoight’s atay in the island. An expert 
could make out a far better and more 


complete case for Dominica, for so evident 
is the want of energy, owing no doubt to 
want of encouragement, that it is almost 
impossible for an Englishman provided 
with ordinary ears and eyes not te be 
saddened beyond expression when he sees 
what is, and thinks of whet might be. 

As it is, the few young lish wen 
who, equipped with the necessary plack, 
brains, and capital, have engaged im basi- 
ness in Dominica, are doing well. 

Two reasons present themeelves for this 
extraordinary state of affairs. The first 
is the climate. The second is the abeo- 
late, utter ignorance at home concerning 
the West Indies in general, and Dominica 
in particular. The first reason is very 
summerily disposed of. The climate of 
Dominica is the healthiest in the West 
Indies with the exception of Barbados, 
This means that it is very mach healthier 
than a great many places in the world 
which are overcrowded with young English- 
men on the search for a_ livelihood. 
Of course, it is hot during the hot season ; 
but the hot season happens to be the part 
of the year when nothing is doing ; and, 
moreover, heat is not an entirely unknown 
condition in China, in Australia, in India, 
or in South America, where fine young 
fellows are daily drinking themselves to 
the dogs out of sheer desperation of 
heart, 

In fact, except the absurd parrot cry 
about yellow fever, there is nothing more 
irritatingly ridiculous than the statements 
gravely made in print concerning West 
Indian‘ heat. From November till April 
@ man may play cricket, or ride, or walk 
even so far south as Trini with as 
much safety and comfort during the heat 
of the day as during a hot summer in 
England. 

ut—and it is an important saving 
clause—he cannot drink or be indifferent 
to night chills with the same freedom. 
The climate certainly does not improve 
the appearance of children; but their 
mothers are unanimous that, despite weedy 
legs and paper complexions, they are 
poco? healthy and soon recover their 
ooke, 

The home ignorance concerning the 
West Indies in general, and Dominica in 
particular, is inexplicable. 

Every schoolboy, not necessarily of 
Macaulayan calibre, knows something 
about the intricate geography of newly- 
partitioned Africa; a great many have 
tolerably clear notions about Japan, and 
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China, and Persia, and British North 
America; but about the West Indies, 
nobody, schoolmaster as well as school- 
| boy, seems to know anything more than 
that the mention of them suggests yellow 
fever, sugar, sharks, and slaves; not 
Calverley’s catechism on ‘ Pickwick,” or 
4 the examination paper placed before Mr. 
4 Verdant Green, contained more ridiculous 
questions than were put to us-by otherwise 
} well-informed people when we announced 
our resolve to winter in the West Indies, 
or than we now have to smile at on our 
return, In fact, a really comic article 
might be written on ‘The West Indies, 
from an English point of view,” and yet 
the West Indies have been ours on and 
off for two hundred and fifty years; and, 
half a century ago, it would probably have 
been difficult to find a family of which at 
least one member was in some way con- 
nected with them. So poor Dominica has 
{ remained as much a terra incognita to 
| the modern Briton as was Ultima Thule to 
4 the ancient Roman, or London City to the 
modern cockney, and has been confounded 
by the writers of grave books with San 
Domingo, and is passed over by the omni- 
vorous tourist who is ever sighing that 
there are no more lands to explore. 

Well! we went simply as pleasure and 
j health seekers. We began to wonder, 

after a couple of days, how on earth we 
{ were going to pass the twelve days which 
must elapse ere a steamer would take us 
away; we packed up at the end of these 
| twelve days with more than an inclination 
to prolong our stay for another fortnight ; 
with a conviction that Time had flown all 
] too quickly; and with a resolution to re- 
visit at some future time fair, forlora 
| Dominica, 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 


AMONG the oever-diminishing number of 
institations eae connect the life of the 
present day with that of a more picturesque 
past, the  Voouen of the Royal Gaard, 
ij popularly known as “ Beefeaters,” are con- 
{ spicuous, There are few prettier sights in 
London than that of the little band of 
yeomen in their quaint costume, filing 
| through the Park and Mall on a Drawing- 
Room day, to their duty in the Palace. 
| There bas beer much learned discussion 
| among etymologists as to the correct mean- 
} ing of the word “Beefeater,” by which name 
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the Yeomen of the Gaard have long been 
known. 

Some have considered it derived from 
the French “ Buffetier,” with reference 
to waiting at the Royal table. But though 


it was the practice of the yeomen to ca 


in the dishes for the Royal table, it seems — 
that the duty of officiating at the buffet, or 


sideboard, devolved on an officer of superior 


rank, probably ou a gentleman usher ; at. 


present the generally accepted opinion is 
that the simple meaning of the word is the 





right one, viz., an eater of beef. Thecorps 
was established by Henry the Seventh, at 


his Coronation in 1485, as a body-guard, 


‘on which day,” says Lord Verulam, “as 


if the crown upon his head had put peril 


into his thoughts, he did institute for the | 


better securing of his 
fifty archers, under a captain, to attend by 
the name of Yeomen of the Guard.” These 
men, according tothe chronicler Hall, were 
to be “hardy, strong, and of agilitie,” and he 
adds that it was thought the King must 


person a band of | 


have borrowed the idea from the Court of — 


France, “ for men remember not any Kin 
of England, before that tyme, which us 
such a furniture of daily souldjours.” 
This was very likely the case, as Louis the 


Eleventh of France organised a similar 


body of archers of the guard called, ‘ La 
Petite Garde de son Corps,” in 1475. 
Hentzmer, in hie “ Travels,” tells us that the 
guard of yeomen was to be composed of 
the tallest and stoutest men that could be 
found in all Eogland. Sach stress having 
been laid on the size and strength of the 
men, it has been argued that they would 
naturally have been great eatera of beef, 


the national dish of the day. Moreover, 


beef was cheap, for when the butchers under 


Henry the Eighth were compelled to sell 


their mutton at three-farthings a pound, the 


price of beef was only one halfpenny. In ~ 


fact, one always imagines the diet of our 


forefathers to have been composed largely | 


of roast beef and mustard, varied by huge 
capons and venison pasties, and an almost 
unlimited quantity of beer! However 
this may have been, there can be no doubt 


that the new Yeomen of the Gaard were 
popularly supposed to have very excellent — 


appetites, as may be gathered from the 
allusions to them in various old works. 
Cowley, in his poem called “The. Wish,” 
seems to refer to the yeomen when he 


writes, “‘and chines of beef innumerable | 


send me, or from the stomach of the guard 
defend me.” Again, in the old play of 
‘‘ Histrio Mastix,” published about 1610, 
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one of the characters—Mavortius—dis- | 


misses his serving men with the words: 

Begone yee y beefeaters ; y'are best 

The Callis Cormorants from Dover roade 

Are not so chargeable as you to feed 
which helps us to trace back the use of 
the word beefeater, as a person of large 
appetite, to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In another old work, 
Earle’s ‘‘Microcosmography,” an individual 
is referred to as ‘‘a terrible farmer on a piece 
of beef, and you may hope to stave the 
guard off sooner.” Finally, a certain 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, Cosmo by name, 
who paid a visit to the Court of Charles 
the Second in 1669, mentions the Yeomen 
of the Guard in his “Travels,” ‘Th 
are called,” he says, ‘in jest, beefeaters, 
that is, oaters of beef of which a consider- 
able portion is allowed them every day.” 
Under Henry the Eighth, the number of 
yeomen was increased to two hundred, of 
whom one hundred were mounted. When 
on active service, many were added, for at 
the siege of Terouenne in 1513, the King, 
we read, was attended by “six hundred 
yeomen of his garde, all in white gaberdines 
and cappes,” and when Tournay fell into 
his hands, among other forces, four hun- 
dred archers of the guard were kept for its 
protection. 

In the year 1520, one hundred yeomen 
of the guard accompanied the new Lord 
Deputy, the Esrl of Surrey, to Ireland—a 
fact which is noteworthy, as being one of 
the very few instances of their being em- 
ployed in any other capacity than as a 
Royal body-guard. In fact, the occasions 
on which they served out of England are 
not very numerous, one of the last being 
in 1544, when we hear of their attending 
the King at the Siege of Boulogne. These 
yeomen, consisting as they did of picked 
mep, were famous archers and foremost in 
all games of skill. On a certain occasion, 
in 1515, we read of King Henry and his 
Qaeon Katharine being on a visit to Green- 
wich : ‘And as they rode towards Shooters 
Hill they espied a ecompasy of tall yeomen, 
clothed all fa green, with green hoods and 
bows and arrows, to the number of 200. 
All of these archers were of the King’s 
Guard, and had thus apparelled themselves 
to make solace to the King.” One of the 
yeomen at their head styled himself Robin 
Hood, who, after the shooting match was 
over, regaled their Mejesties with venison 
and wine, ‘to their great contentacion ” ; 
ai then escorted them back to Green- 
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ey | much as one thousand 


{Condacted by 


Edward the Sixth took great pride ia 
the corps, and himself joined at times in 
their sports and exercises, In 1552, when 
the young King went in State to Sussex, 
the guard had given them one hundred 
and twenty-six livery bows and twenty- 
four gilt javelins “for their furnitute,” or, 
as we should say, equipment, together with 
one hundred and twenty-five sheaves ef 
arrows, which, with the cases and girdies, 
cost thirty-three pounds six shillings and 
eightpence of the money of that day. In 
1527 they had been given a livery of scarlet 
for the first time. 

Queen Mary expended a large sum is 
the ornamentation of eel rer tnig a3 

s being given 
to one Peter Richardson, ‘ sishiee of the 
spangles for the rich coats of the Qaesn’s 
Highness’s guard.” Again seven thousand 
one hundred and seventy-five ounces of 
gilt spangles were employed for the em- 
broidery of the liveries of Her Majesty's 
Guard, Footmen, and Messengers. 

Elizabeth kept the number of yeomen 
in ordinary at about two hundred ; bat, 
with an eye to economy, reduced the 
number of extra yeomen to one hundred 
and seven. Hentzner was present at Green- 
wich, in 1598, and saw Elizabeth dine in 
public, in the usual stately fashion. ‘The 
Yeomen of the Guard,” he says, “ entered 
bareheaded, clothed in scarlet with a goldea 
rose upon their backs, bringing in at each 
tarn a course of twenty dishes.” 

The Yeomen of the Guard appear to 
have always been a very well - behaved 
body of men, for instances of crime bei 
imputed to them are few and far between. 
In 1511, however, we hsar of a certain 
member of the King’s Guard being exe- 
cated for murder. Although high in 
the King’s favour, he ‘“alew wilfully a 
servant of my Lord Willoughby’s, in the 
Palace at Westminster; wherefore tbe 
King, abhorring that deed and setting 
aside all affection, caused him to be hanged 
in the Palace at Westminster, whete he 
hong two daies in example of other.” A 
few years later, we learn that one Richard 
Smith was committed to the Marshaleesa 
for spreading abroad ‘lewd and seditious 
books :” a curious offence for a merzaber 
of the Royal Guard. Before being sent 
to prison, his coat was taken from his back 
and he was divcharged the service. 

Jaracs the Firet had two hundred Yeo- 
men of the Guard, some of whom were to 
attend on Prince Henry. They were 


diligently to keep guard in the grest 
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chamber, suffering no stranger to 
was also directed that two of them, with 
halberts, should attend at the gate to assist 
the porters to execute their office, and the 
orders to be observed in time of infection, 
and on other occasions, They were to be 
especially careful to keep the great chamber 
free from ten of the clock in the morning 
until onb, and from four in the evening 
until seven, that His Highness might 
uietly take his repast in the Presence 
hamber. We do not hear of them during 
the Commonwealth. Probably enough 
they were suppressed together with other 
vain shows and institations—only to be 
revived at the Restoration. Charles the 
Second reduced their number, in 1668, to one 
hundred, and supernumeraries were placed 
on half-pay, amounting to fifteen pounds 
per sannam, Until this period the captain 
received no fee or salary, his only allow- 
ance having been an official gown. The 
office, however, was generally combined 
with some more remunefative appointment, 


Charles the Second now granted the cap- | his 


tain a salary of one thousand pounds a year 
—later on raised to one thousand two 
hundred pounds, The captaincy is now 
always held by a peer. 

For many years the men who mounted 
guard at St. James’s Palace each day 
(about thirty in number) had fixed rations 
provided for them on a very liberal scale, 
as the following menu will show: These 
thirty yeomen were allowed twenty-four 
pounds of beef, eighteen pounds of mutton, 
and sixteen pounds of veal, together with 
thirty-six loaves and two pounds of butter; 
twenty-seven gallons of beer were allowed 

winter, and one gallon extra in the 
more thiraty days of summer. The dinner 
was cooked in the Royal kitchen, and 
served in two messes, one for each guard. 
There were extra allowances on special 
occasions, such as haunches of venison 
twice a year, five zeese on Michaelmas Day, 
and three plum-puddings every Sunday. 
Whenever the guns fired a “ feu de joie,” as 
on the birthdays of members of the Royal 
Family, which were called “ pitcher days,” 
wine was added to the usual fare. 
curious note for 4th June, 1802, informs 
us that ‘no claret was allowed as there 
was no ball;” and, sgain, in 1811, on the 
Qaeen’s birthday, owing to the illness of 
George the Third, it is remarked that 
no wine was allowed. This tabie allow- 
ance was sar tee er pia or the score 
of expense, the men when on duty being 
given board wages instead. Acotise 
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of Manchester, the captain of the yeomen 
in 1738, it would seem that some of 
the men had adopted a slovenly way of 
dressing which brought a sharp reprimand 
from their commanding officer, who seems 
to have had a great opinion of the merite 
of pipeclay—or its equivalent. One of 
the clauses is as follows: ‘‘ Whereas it has 
been observed of late time that several of 
the guard, to the great dishonour of the 
service, have been very negligent in keeping 
themselves neat and clean while they have 
been on duty, having their shoes, stockings, 
and gloves dirty, and their hair and wigs 
unpowdered, and not wearing the gloves 
and stockings provided them by His 
Majesty, and having been negligent in 
keeping their partisans clean. It is ordered 
that the officer in waiting shall take care 
that no such neglect shall occur sgain, 
etc.” Any yeoman offending in these 
respects might, in fature, be discharged 
from his wait, and was liable to forfeit 


As regards the costume and equipment 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, it has been 
already mentioned that a red livery was 
first given them in the eighteenth year of 
Henry the Eighth, before which time they 
appear to have worn white. A rose was 
embroidered on the front and back of the 
coat; after the accession of James the 
First the thistle was combined with the 
rose, and the shamrock was added at the 
Union. The stockings have been of dif- 
ferent colours, blue, grey, and white. The 
scarlet hose and Elizabethan roff were 
restored to them by George the Fourth. 
Rosettes of red leather were given them, in 
1785, instead of shoe-buckles. The present 
rosettes are made of red, white, and blue 
ribbon. The yeomen were firet armed 
with bows and arrows, which gradually 
yielded to the arquebus. Sometimes they 
carried pikes and partisans. In the reign 
of Queen Anne they gave up the arquebus 
and retained the partisan, which had been 
introduced at the Restoration. In 1743, 
when the yeomen attended Geor Pee 
wi 

partisans when the King halted, on other 
occasions with earbines. For many years 
the places in the corps were bought and 
sold, large fees being paid on appointment, 
In the beginning of the present century 
the captain’s fee was three hundred, and 
fifteen pounds, that of the clerk of the 
cheque ten pounds ten shillings, captain's 
servant sixteen shillings, and so on ; while 
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five pounds was charged for “cloaks” and 
the same sum for “treat,” a sum of two 
shillings and sixpence was monopolised by 
“sword” and two shillings by “quilt.” 
In 1835 the system of selling and purchas- 
ing these various situations was abolished, 
together with the fees on appointment. 
The chief poste were henceforth to be 
filled by officers on half-pay, while the 
privates were to be non-commissioned 
officers not below the rank of sergeant. 
The force at present consists of one hun- 


dred and forty yeomen, together with a | in 


captain, lieutenant, ensign, four exons, 
and a clerk of the cheque who acts as 
adjutant. The word “exon” is probably 
derived from an old French word signify- 
ing ‘‘ exempt,” and is applied to a resident 
officer who sleeps at St. James’s as com- 
mander of the yeomen on duty, and is 
exempted from the usual guard-mounting, 
and the like. The clerk of the cheque 
was first appointed by Henry the Eighth, 
and was doubtless employed in keeping a 
record of the fines imposed as penalties 
for any breaches of discipline. Six of the 
corps are styled yeomen hangers from it 
being their duty in former times to put up 
and take down the Royal tapestry or arras, 
while two others are called yeomen bed- 
goers from their being intrusted with the 
care of the King’s bedding, and the like. 
Besides attending on Royalty, other duties 
have at different times fallen to the lot of 
the yeomen guard. Such was that of 
arresting pereons of high station. Thus 
Stafford, Dake of Backingham, who fell a 
victim to Wolsey’s enmity, was attacked 
by Sir Henry Marney, captain of the 
King’s guard, with one hundred of his 
yeomen, and conveyed to the Tower ; and, 
by the irony of fate, it was by a body of 
Yeomen of the Guard that the great Oar- 
dinal himself was brought from Sheffield 


to the Tower. Another of their duties 
was to carry the bodies of deceased mem- 


bers of the Royal Family to the grave. 
The last occasion on which they were thus 
employed was in 1817, on the death of 
Princess Charlotte, daughter of George the 
Fourth, when one of their number was 
ipjared, Since this they have only at- 
tended at the ceremony of lying-in-state, 
During the Chartist demonstrations in 
1848, the whole available force of beef- 
eaters was stationed at St. James’s Palace. 
Before closing this brief account of the 
oldest corps in England, some notice must 
be taken of the wardens of the Tower. 
They were never really incorporated with 
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the Yeomen of the Gaard, though from the 
reign of Edward the Sixth they have worn 
the same picturesque costame—the design of 
which, it has been said, we owe to Holbein. 
inted solely by the 
Constable of the Tower, to whom the Lord 
Chamberlain applies whenever he needs 
the services of beefeaters from the Tower 
at any State ceremony. Under James the 
Firat it was ordered that twenty-five should 
always remain within the Tower to the 
keeping of the gates from their first open- 
g in the morning until their closing st 
night, and that they should each carry a 
halbert or bill wheresoever they went 
within the said Tower. They do not wear 
the shoulder-belt, as they never 
carbines. The old ceremony of the ‘‘ keys” 
is atill kept up. Within the Bloody Gate 
nightly, at eleven p.m., the sentry of the 
guard challevges the chief warder who is 
in possession of the keys of the fortress, 
“Who goes there?” “Keys.” ‘ Whose 
keys?” ‘Queen Victoria’s keys.” There- 
upon the warder exclaims, ‘God bless 
Qaeen Victoria.” To this the soldiers 
respond, the keys pass on, and the guard 
disperse. 





THE HUMOUR OF PRIDE 


It is a mercy that each one of us has 
some quality, more or Jess obvious, in 
which he flatters himself he excels the 
majority of his fellow-creatures. There 
may not be mach justification in the com- 
fortable unction we thus take to our soula 
Indeed, the odds are that we have formed 
an exaggerated estimate of what we con- 
sider our good pointe’ No matter. We 
have the gift of making more of them 
than reason would warrant. And so we 
are enabled to go through the world hold- 
ing our heads decently, or even absurdly, 
high, and looking down upon our brethrea 
as individuals by no means up to our own 
standard of excellence. 

To the man a views life ee - 
a spectacle, this is very entertaining. 
butcher with aledge-hammer arms may 
not, to the common eye, seem the equal of 
the cultivated Oxford Don who can talk 
eleven languages and discourse learnedly 
about two score more. Yet it is impro- 
bable that he reckons himself the Don’s in- 
ferior. Especially improbable is it at the 
moment when he is pervaded by the agree- 
able thrill he feels in the realisation of his 
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strength. He has just slain an ox with 
his own arm. Could the erudite little 
gentleman yonder, who walks with a stoop 
and an eccentric waggle of his omniscient 
head, have done as mach? Of course not. 
Therefore the Professor, with his in- 
come of a thousand a year, is not the equal 
of the butcher who earns but a pound a 
week. 

It is the same on every level of life. 
Piquant incongruity abounds. One need 
look nowhere without the assurance of a 
hearty laugh or, at least, a mirthfal 
chuckle, 

. The man who has made his pile in 
silver thinks himself the better of the man 
who has made his in tallow or rags and 
bones. The parson with a living worth 
nine hundred pounds of income would feel 
aggrieved if he were served at dinner after 
the parson who does his best to maintain 
a wife and nine children upon three 
hundred a year. The matron with three 
daughters, whom she believes to be sufii- 
ciently fair and amiable, cannot hide her 
chagrin if the eligible young man upon 
whom she has fastened certain of her 
hopes bestows but a casual bow upon the 
trio, and straightway offers his arm to the 
girl of another matron—‘“a mere chit of a 
creature, with nothing in the world to re- 
commend her.” The author with his first 
| proof makes of himself a most divertin 
imbecile, The mother with her first chil 
may invite one’s heart to go out towards 
her; but she also— dear girl !— kindles 
| the young smile upon the lips. The 
ponderous septuagenarian who is soft 
enough to fancy that he is an epitome of all 
experience, and must needs, therefore, 
buttonhole us younger ones with his 
sententious platitudes and warnings, is a 
terrible nuisance, but amusing withal. And 
so on all through the gamut. From the 
babe, anxious to show his first tooth to 
every unfortunate caller, to the old man in 
his bed, uncertain which world will call 
him its own-to-morrow, but, nevertheless, 
etill awelled with the pride of terrestrial 
office—the humour of self-consequence is 
in us all. 

There need be nothing venomous in a 
laugh of this kind. That would at once 
transform the mere pleasure of the spec- 
tacle into barking cynicism. The true 
man of the world ia not acynic. He flatters 
himeelf that he sees rather deeper than 
the cynic. Doubtless he, like the reat of 
us, makes himself engagingly ridiculous by 
his pretensions, But he will be ready 
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enough to join in the laugh against him- | 


self — which the established cynic will 
never consent to do. 

An hour or two ago I was much amused 
by « queer sort of rivalry in a fair in my 
town. It happened that there were two 
fat girls in it, each under separate control, 
and each claiming — with a blare of 
trumpets, and by the aid of posters in fat 
type—to be the largest girl for her age in 
the world. I went first into one booth, 
and then into the other. They were both 


_~ . - 


pitiable monsters: in short frocks to show | 


the dimensions of their legs ; bare-armed, 
that their awful shoulders might be seen 
from the elbow upwards; and with fold 
after fold of fleshy chins, like the piling 
of clond upon cloud in a summer sky 
with thunder in the air. 

The one damsel was eleven, and she 
weighed six-and-twenty stone. Periodically 
she waddled up and down a stout platform, 
built specially fer her, and then collapsed 
with a sigh into a spacious chair on thick 
legs, which was also made with an unasual 
amount of care, cross bars, and trustworthy 
screws. Seated, she resumed the munching 
of biscuits and gingerbread, which ap- 

d to be her constant occupation, and 
lis tened unmoved to the oft-repeated tale 
told by her father to the gazing and jesting 
crowd about her rate of growth and the 
extraordinary incidents of her fat young 
life. The epectators laughed to hear how 
the damsel still travelled half-price on the 
railway, in spite of the perennial protests 
of porters, two or three of whom had to be 
requisitioned to hoist and pack her into 
the compartment that was chosen for her. 
But tho girl herself sat stolid, and when she 
had ended one gingerbread, she held her 
hand toward a lean little sister for another. 

The second fat girl wae like her, with 
the same lamentable piggish develope- 
ment, the same pendulous chin and puffy 
cheeks, which seemed resolved in time to 
grow over her eyes and hide her from a 
world which might have been made simply 
and solely to pay pence to gaze upon her. 

The rivalry between these two girls 
was 20 keen that in each case the father 
solemnly and enthusiastically took oath 
that his girl was bigger than the other. 
Of course, too, each girl was, in‘the opinion 
of the rival show, much older than she 
assumed to be. The medical men who 
accepted the stereotyped challenge to 
mount the platform and look at the pearly 
— of the girle, were in alliance with the 

ow. 
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Here is a pretty jeat of pride with a ven- 
geance, although it would be much more 
precious if there were no} lnore at the 
on of it, ae 

s there anything more enchanti 

the gait of a self-conscious cae: or 
the manners of a young soldier on his first 
leave? If there is, I should imagine it 
| would be a peap into the mind of a modern 
king or queen during some great function, 
in which it is the réle of innumerable men 
of light and leading, and accepted distinc- 
tion, to go upon their knees to the sove- 
reign, and kiss the sovereign’s hand. 

Whether one be or be not conservative 
in politics, ideas such as this last are bound 
to come forward again and again. What a 
silly pother it is to make obeisance to five 
or six feet of flesh and blood and bones, as 
if it were a certain amount of divinity and 
immortality for the nonce only concentrated 
into trousers or petticoata! The plea that 
it is an old and long-established custom 
| doesn’t quite satisfy us. It never could 
have satisfied all men and women. Oar 
American cousins grin at this sort of thing, 
pull their moustaches, and guess they have 
long since grown out of even a feeling of 
sympathy with it. They are vastly in- 
terested in it, even as they are in the 
Egyptian statues in the museums; but 
their interest is antiquarian solely. 

Bat to recur tothe policeman. He is so 
familiar an object that he may well serve 
us as a familiar illustration of the fun that 
underlies assumption. As he patrols the 
street with rolling eye, does he not look 
awesome in his capacity of guardian of the 
public? So he be not disturbed out of his 
7 fine weather composure, he is truly an 
admirable object in his well-brushed coat 
and big boots, so bright, that if he would 
consent to look so low, he might see his 
own nose reflected upon them. But what 
a different tale does not the night too often 
tell! I have then seen him approach a 
misdemeanant with menacing shoulders, 
and band upon the hip,.a very figure of 
coarsa commonplace Nemesis. But the 
vagabond has proved more than his match, 
and ere the poor man has had time to blow 
bis whistle, he haa been stretched upon 
the pavement, and a ruddy pool of his own 
gore has formed round about him. Mesn- 
time the felon has vanished, and the officer 
of law and order has risen to his feet, 
staggering, dumbfoundered, and, it is 
probable, uttering words and phrases which 
in any other mouth would have met with 
his express disapproval. 
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Anon, however, the scene of his life 
changes, and his face broadens into smiles, 
as in the couzse of his meaasnred 
beholds a female form, while the back door 
greets him with kindly invitation. This is 
very conventional. But % is all 
for that. You or I may thus be sure of our 
laugh if we do but go into the right street 
at the right time, to-day, to-morrow, or on 
any day next week. And a, While 
the greaé. may, who has temporarily laid 
aside his dignity, is supping lightly on 
cold shoulder of mutton, another acquaint. 


moment borglarignsly making an entzance 
into a house a little farther up the 
atreet. 

Io this way our Delilahs are for ever un- 
nerving our Samsons; and our Cleopatras, 
in all the ranks of life, hamble our various 
Antonys, 

It were unagemly to laugh too loud at 
aome of our clergy, else might I not find 
much to say about them within the scope 
of my subject? It could not be otherwise. 
They are so much higher than the rest of 
us. It were odd indeed if all, or even the 
majority of them, hjt their mark. And of 
those who fail, and know that they fail, 
and so got tired of attempting to succeed, 
and subside into accepted hypocrites te 
whom epicareanism is a goal more within 
their understanding than aught super- 
terrestrial, do not a multitude provoke 
something like laughter? It is not the 
clearest laughter in their case. For there 
is a sort of tragedy at the back of their 
lives, or, at least, there may be; and the 
langher cannot, or, at lesst, he ought not 
to, help recollecting thig. For all that it is 
no such hyge sin for us of the laity to 
amile at our ordained brethren when we 
contrast the enormity of the difference is 
theory between them and us, with the very 
human ears of their revered heads, and 
their appetites but little differing from 
ours. : 

Between you and me, dear reader, I 
know few things in common life more 
ludicrous than a prelate’s legs, and a dean's 
demeanour. I could sympathise with the 
father of a dioceses, if he would but go bare 
from the knee downwards, like a man ef 
Ross ; or with the dean, if he would but be 
as humble of gait as the teaching of the 
i - representa, Bat, to me, bre 

oud-voiced, pugnacious parson, cager 

enjoy the good things of this life while tell- 
ing of the good things of another life, is ex- 
cruciating. When 1 can smile at bim, weil 
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and good, Iam conteat. Bat, as often as 
nok, he makes moe wince, and I bethink 
me of one or two quiet, unostentatious old 
folk who have never made a atir in the 
world, but who could give him five hun- 
dred points in a thousand in the race 
towards ideal excellence, and yet wia by 
hundreds of points. 

The other day I was at a dinner, given 
by a number of old boys of a school to 
the veteran head-master, who was retir 
into private life. There was a good de 
of fan in the affair. We presented the 
old gentleman with a service of silver 
plate, and all through the foast his large 
nose was rabicand with elation, as he 
gazed from one to another of us, aad, I 
doubs not, thought of our respective 
futures, and how much he had done to 


assure them. 

Indeed, when the time came for him 
to get upon his legs and thank us for 
the bullion, he as good as said that he felt 
towards us much like the hen with an 
indefinite number of chicka It was a 
charming sentiment, bat, like other charm- 
ing sentiments, somewhat ill founded. He 
teld of the thousands of boys who had 
passed under his magisterial ken, and im- 
plied that he himself had made or hindered 
the maszing of them. Bat I am fataliet 
enough to think he deeesived himself, 
though I would not for the world hsve 
brgited my opinion in the teeth of his 
more generally received opinion. Nor 
would I for anything have clipt the 
pleasant graces of pride which blossomed 


eut from the old gentleman as he stood, | . 


tremulous with emotion, protesting that the 
occasion was one he should remember as 
long as he lived. Then he sat down and 
drank some port, while we banged the 
teble, It was good port. The old fellow 
anid so, and he was a judge, as any one 
could tell at a glance. 

Some term pride a very perniaious vice. 
I dare say, if it be a vice at all, it is a very 
pernicious one. But I am inclined to think 
there are few of us in which it fattens to 
the extent which might foree us to term it 
avice, Generally, it is no more than an 
odd quality in us—one of the qualities 
which, of all others, most tend to give 
us individuality. Without a wholesome 
leaven of pride we shonld be a very un 
interesting equadron of limp pessonalitics 
hardly worthy to be termed individuals. 

Nor do I hold with those moral writers 
who love to cut our combs by belittling us. 
We know perfectly well that we have a 
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fine stock of tions within us, and 
deaires which, if we were demi-gods of a 
noble kind, would be in some other order 
of beings inatead of in us. But, on the other 
hand, we have at least glimpses of the 
possible in relation to ns such ag may well 

W ae ne os in our placid 

e msy be wrong in our assump- 
tion that the universe is made for our 
convenivace; bat, at any rate, it anita wm 
remarkably wel). The cuckoo is, I imagine, 
sufficiently content with the hedge-spar- | 
row’s nest, though it was not built specially 
for her lying-in. 

Upor these and the like grounds, there- 
fore, I objeet to such dootrize as the fol- 
lowing in one of Gay’s mild, but palatable 
little fables, I dare assy you know the 
context, Man has just been congratuleting 
himaelf upon the conveniance of the warld 
for his purposes: - 

‘‘ [ cannot,” he adds, ‘‘ raise my worth too high’; 
O€ what vast consequence am I!” 

et 9 eu au 9 

ee ee 

** Be humble, learn thyself to acan ; 

Know, pride was never made for man. 

“Tis vanity that swells thy mind. 

What, heav’n and earth for thee design’d, - 


For thee, made only for our 


That more important fleas might feed !” 

It seems, upon the whole, probable that 
if pride was made for any creatures upon 
the face of the earth, it was made for us. 
And we know pretty well that most things 
whiah are, exist for some purpose. 


MR. WINGROVE’S WAYS. 
A STORY IN TWO OBAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘‘GreaT Scott!” exclaimed Dick Win- 
grove, throwing down his fork with some 
haste, ** con I beg your pardon, father, 
but what in the world is this? ” 

‘Do I understand you to refer to this 
pie, Dick?” enquired hia father, placidly 
helping himself to the viand in queation. 

Mr. Wingrove and hig two sone were 
dining together in the large and pleasant 
dining-room of his house in Batb. 

Mrs, Wingrove was dead. She had died 
when her youngest son was only a few 
weeks old, and her memory would seem to 
have faded from Mr, Wingrove's mind ; 
for he rarely, if ever, mentioned her. Her 
outward ity, however, could not 
well fade trom his mind, for it was always 
before his eyes in the form of a latge por- 
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trait hanging in the dining-room. This por- 
trait represented a person of middle ao 
clothed in a grey garment, and atanding on 
an emerald grass-plot, with a country resi- 
dence behind her. The country residence 
was of a size to have gone easily into the 
pocket of the grey garment; but artistic 
criticism was not Mr. Wingrove’s strongest 
point, such matters as drawing or perspec- 
tive were to him unconsidered trifles, and the 
work of art in question was to him, when he 
thought of it at all, simply “ poor Emily’s” 
picture, 

The artist had depicted the countenance 
of “poor Emily” as somewhat ordinary 
and plain ; and among the early friends of 
the Wingrove family a controversy raged. 
There were those who said Mr. Wingrove 
never would have sought his wife's hand 
at all if she had no greater 
personal attractions than those given her 
in the picture ; and there were those who 
contradicted this, saying that the hand 
of the artist had been directed by truth, 
and that “poor Emily's” simple-minded 
spouse had sought and won her, without a 
single thought of such a detail as sppear- 
ance, 

The trath was, as usual, rather out of 
reach. For the period when the seeking. 
occurred was more than three decades ago, 
and Dick, the aforesaid younger son, was 
twenty-nine. He was seated on his 
father’s left hand, facing his elder brother 
Harold, and though his features were, for 
the moment,twisted into a look of irritation, 
it was easy to see that he was good-looking. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, with 
fair hair and moustache, and quick, keen 
grey eyes. Between himself and his 
brother there was a very strong family 
likeness; but Harold Wingrove was darker 
in colouring than Dick, and both his face 
and manner showed plainly that he was 
five years his brother's senior. 

Mr. Wingrove himself was a short, spare 
man, of about sixty-five. His face was 
smooth and comparatively unwrinkled for 
his years ; the most remarkable feature in 
it being his eyes, They were of a faded 
light blue, with a short-sighted look in 
them, and were placed unusually far apart 
from each other. The expression Mr. Win- 
grove’s face wore, which was evidently its 
normal one, was one of placid, simple good- 
nature and hatisfaction. So short-sighted 
and so simple-minded did he look, that on 
a first inspection a stranger, being acquainted 
with the controversy raging anent the de- 
_ parted Emily, would have at once decided 
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that Mr. Wingrove had neither seen nor 
considered, when he wooed her, whether 
she were plain or pretty. But first inspec- 
tions are, of necessity, cursory. 

Did you allude to the pie, Dick!” he 
repeated, serenely, and raising his eyes to 
his son’s face. ‘If so, I do not under- 
stand you.” 

Outwardly, indeed, the pie before them 
was all that a pie should be, excellent in 
form, elaborately patterned at the edge of 
the crust, and delicately covered with the 
lightest powdering of white sugar. But 
when Mr, Wingrove helped it, he had, un- 
consciously to himself, been obliged to 
exercise most of his remaining power and 
muscle, in order to penetrate that ornate 
crust; and a certain silence had fallen 
suddenly on both Harold and Dick, after 
they received their portion of the pie—a |. 
silence which had been unbroken until 
Dick’s exclamation to his father. 

Neither the silence, nor Dick’s words 
themselver, seemed to strike Mr. Win 
as worthy of note. He plied his own fork 
unconcernedly for an instant before he 
went on s , 

“T hardly think there can be much 
amiss, Dick,” he said a moment or two 
later, with a beaming smile of condescend- 
ing superiority, which he shed impartially 
on both sons; “the pie was made for me 
by fair fingers—very fair fingers,” he added, 
while the smile grew more beaming with 
the repetition. . 

A sudden, rapid flash of intelligence went 
acroes Dick's face. 

“Feir fingers 1” ejaculated he, under his | 
breath ; “I thought as much.” 

“ Fafr fingers, sir?” said Harold, laying 
down his fork, and looking interestedly 
and interrogatively at his parent. He was 
conscious, as he spoke, of a sharp, sudden 
pain in the region of his ankle ; but beyond 
a feeling of vexation at what he believed 
to be his stupidity in knocking up agamet 
the footstool he did not give the sensation 
another thought. 

“Fair fingers, Harold,” returned Mr. 
‘Wingrove, with a certain elation in his 
voice, which grew stronger as he became 
aware that Dick was including himself and 
the pie in a glance which might be spoken 
of as menacing. “ Miss teon made it 
for me—for us, I should say. And I find 
no fault with it,” he continued, looking at [| 
each in turn with a confident smile. 

“It’s uneatable, and Iam not surprised.” 
Dick's remark would be best characterised 
as a low growl, His elder brother looked 
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_at him in some surprise, and turned again 
to his father. 

“Miss Margetson, sir! Who is she, 
and why, may I ask, is she cooking for 
your table?” Another still sharper pain 
attacked Harold’s ankle at this moment. 
He again privately anathematised his care- 
leasness, and disregarded it. 

‘Miss Margetson! My dear Harold, 
do you mean to say that it is since you 
were last in Bath that Mrs. Margeteon 
came here? She lives on the Easton Road. 
A most charming person, with a still more 
charming daughter. I have the happiness 

to possess the acquaintance of both.” 

Here Mr. Wingrove made a slight pause, 
and turned his attention to his plate. He 
grappled steadily with the pie-crust on it 
for some moments with an air which tried 
to seem unconscious of its undoubted hard- 
ness ; then a catastrophe overtook him in 
his efforts. An unusually vigorous ineer- 
tion of his fork into the last remaining 
piece caused it to sever and fly apart unex- 
pectedly, with a suddenness that nearly 
upset Mr. Wingrove’s equilibrium. He 
somewhat hastily laid down his fork and 
the struggle together, and, saying hurriedly 
to the servant, “You can take away, 
Robert,” turned to reaume his conversation 
with bis elder son. 

Dick’s countenance was overspread by 
a cynical smile ; but he said nothing. He 
only lifted up his arms carelessly to have 
his plate removed, and then, folding them 
on the table, prepared to listen. heedfully 
to his father’s and brother's further 
remarke. 

'* How this pie came into my possession, 
continued Mr, Wingrove, cheerily, ‘ Well, 
I will explain. There was a cookery compe- 
tition at the end of a course of cookin 
lectures in the town a week or 80 ago, an 
I was asked to be one of the judges of the 
exhibits. Several young ladies went in for 
this—to use the slang of the day— 
and Dr. Kingston and myself adjudged 
the prizes. We did not award one to 
Miss Margoteon ; I hardly know why, but 
Kingston seemed to think that two of the 
others were superior to hers; in fact, he 
was a trifle obstinate about it, said 
that merit alone was the criterion, and 
seemed to think nothing of a lady’s feelings 
And I’m sure I quite. forget how any of 
them tasted; but hers must have been 
excellent, such a charming young person as 
she is. I was sorry with all my heart for 
Kingston’s obstinacy ; and meeting her a 
few days later in Milsom Street, I stopped 
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her, and congratulated her, and told her [ 
my feelinga’ She seemed pleased; and f 
she then and there promised to make me 
the counterpart of that pie, This is it. 
He brought it hereelf this morning. And 
t eee? 

‘‘ Hopelessly indigestible,” put in Dick, 


y. 

“ Worthy of the fair maker,” continued 
Mr. Wingrove, without hearing or heeding 
his son’s remark. 

They were at the moment partaking of 
his favourite cheese — Gorgonzola — and |: 
perhaps this had swept from his mind the 
details of the pie-crust’s consistency, 

There was a slight pause after Mr. | 
Wivgrove's explanation. Then Harold 
looked up from his plate. 

‘‘Is she young, sir,” he said—“ this Miss 

etson #” 

Before Mr. Wingrove could answer, 
Dick rose hastily from the table. 

‘‘Can we have coffee in the drawing- 
room, father?” he said. ‘This room is [| 
draughty. Come, Harold,” he added, to 
his brother; and before either of the other 
two had quite grasped the meaning of his 
words, he had opened the door, ushered |: 
his father and brother through it, and into [f° 
the drawing-room. In that womanless 
house, the only characteristic of a drawing- 
room left to the room so called, was ite 
name ; of ordinary drawing-room appoint- 
ments and furnishings there were no 
traces. Bat there were several most com- 
fortable easy-chairs, a soft, if much worn, 
carpet, and a large fireplace, in which, at 
this .moment, a small wood fire was 


"| crackling brightly. September though it 


was, the nights were very chilly. 

Mr. Wingrove placed himself in one of | 
the easy-chairs, while Dick drew up | 
another for his brother, and proceeded to 
hand his father a cup of coffee from the | 
tray which the servant had set down on a 
small table beside the fire, 

‘You were asking, my dear Harold,” 
began Mr, Wingrove, as he atirred his 
coffee contemplatively and complacently, 
‘about Miss Margeteon.” 

‘‘T asked, sir,” responded his son, “if 
she were——” 

But an unforeseen incident cut him 
short. Dick, in sitting down, with his 
own cup in his hand, overturned it into 
the fender, and a alight delay occurred 
before the traces and results of his catas- 
trophe were set to rights again. By the 
time peace was restored, Harold Wingrove 
had apparently forgotten his interest in 
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Miss Margeteon, for he turned to his 
father and began to retail, with the air of 
enjoyment common to all imparters of 
gossip, masculine and feminine, the latest 
aneodotes current at his club concerning the 
private life of leading politicians. 

Harold Wingrove had a Government 
appointment in London. He had come 
down to Bath that same evening on one 


of the Saturday to Monday yisits which 
he not unfrequently made to his father and 


brother, The object of this special visit 
was to announce to them his own engage- 
ment to a young lady at Surbiton, a Mi 
Marion Byrne. He had ‘received his 
father’s congratulations before dinner, and 
had farther dwelt somewhat exhaustively 
on her charms to his brother Dick, in the 
latter’s dressing-room ; summing up her 
individuality, when the dinner-bell rang, 
with lover-like simplicity, in the state- 
ment that she was ''the sweetest girl in 
the world.” 

Dick Wingrove was an architect in Bath, 
and lived at home in his father’s house. 
He was very clever, his connection was so 
rapidly increasing that he had lately taken 
a partner, and he was spoken of on all 
sides as “‘a rising young man.” 

Bat there was on his countenance at 
this moment none of the tranquillity that 
should belong to a young man in so satis- 
factory a position. The cynical look that 
had overspread his face at dinner deepened ; 
and as he listened to his father and 
brother the irritation that had marred his 
good-looking face increased momentarily. 
He finished his replenished coffee-cup, set 
it down, and, taking out his matches, 
proceeded to light a cigarette with frown- 
ing concentration. 

*T can’t think how Harold could be 
such a duffer,” he said to himself, men- 
tally, as he did so. ‘Talking about Miss 
Margeteon when I kicked him twice to 
shut op! He might know for himself, too. 
Tll have a word or two with him later 
on, eco if I don’t, It’s all very well,” he 
pursued, as a loud laugh from his father 
and brother made him look up; “it’s all 
very well to sit here and talk so agreeably 
about Gladstone and Balfour, when you 
live in town, while you have none of the 
everlasting bother and responsibility of 
father! Let Harold try him for a week,” 
said Dick, incoherently and feelingly, 
“thon where would his anecdotes be? 
Never mind, I'll have it out when father’s 
gone to bed.” | 

Daring the next hour it seemed to Dick 
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that his father would never either lay 
down his pipe or rise from his chair. Bat 
as the clock struck half-past ten, Mr. 
Wingrove did both. 

‘Good night, my dear Harold,” he said; 
J don’t know really which is most gratify- 
ing, your visit or its object.” 

ick fetched his father’s lighted candle 
while ‘ing to bie nightly and 
according to y custom, to carry 
it upstairs for him. This ceremony over, 
he returned to the drawing-room to find 
his brother Harold taking up his tobacoo- 
pouch and looking at it reflectively. 

“TI don’t think I'll have another pipe, 
Dick,” he said, as Dick entered ; “time's 
getting along, and I’ve been rather late 
three or four nights this week.” 

“TI don’t care if you've been late six or 
seven,” responded Dick, brusquely, “ you'll 
have the pipe—at any rate you'll atay here 


a bit. I want to to you. 

He flang alt aaah into his easy- 
chair as he spoke. 

‘To speak to mo?” said Harold, with 
some surprise, but no great interest in his 
tone, and a decided expression of languid 
indifference on his face; “speak away, old 
man, then—only don’t be long. What do 

waut ¢” 

‘“*What dol want?’ I want to know 
how on earth you could talk to father 
about Miss Margetaon !” 

** Why on earth shouldn’é I talk to him 
about Miss Margeteon %” 

‘“‘Sarely, Harold, you don’t need telling 
what father’s ways are!” 

‘‘T know it’s one of them to try to make 
himeelf agreeable to any pretty young 
ledy who may cross his path—if that’s 
what you mean. Bat that’s an old tale, 
surely §” 

“ Yes,” burst forth Dick, angrily, ‘it 
is an old tale; and that’s just it! What 
in the world is to be done ?” 

“T don’t see that anything is to be 
done,” said his brother, placidly crossing 
his legs as he answered; “at his age you 
don’t expect to alter father’s idiosyncrasies, 
do you?” 

‘* Tdiosyncrasies !” echoed Dick, seizing 
the poker and violently beating the glow 
out of a dying red ember in the grate; 


‘it’s more than i crasies, Harold ! 
It's—it’s a torment!” Hoe let the poker 
fall with a crash. “It takes all my 


energies, and more than all my time, to 
cope with him at all |” 

“Tm very sorry, old man,” began 
Harold. 


Waa accompanying 


| 
| 


Chaves Digkens. } 


“Sorry!” retarned tha other; ‘you'd 
be sorrier if you lived with him! Why, 
what is it—three months—since you were 
here last ? And the trouble ]’ve had with 
him since then—the idiotic things he’s 
done. I never was a letter-writing man, 
you know—I profer telegrams—bnt if I 
were in the habit of writing to you, 
I could have filled sheets with his 
doings!” 

Just as well you didn’t,” said his un- 
sympathetic brother. ‘'I shouldn’t have 
had time to read them.” 

‘Well, to give you an instance; an 
instapce that I'll speak of firat, because it 
is 0) 


‘Get on.” interposed Harold; “it’s 
getting late.” 

‘Hang the time! You listen to me. 
Did you ever—no, I believe you neyer did 
—meet the Armitages? Thank goodness, 
they’re gone to live in Bristol now. Bat, 
before they went, father made himeelf 
utterly foolish with them. 
in the most senseless fashion with Jenny. 
She’s the youngest and the prettiest. Good- 
ness only knows how he came to know 
them. I never knew he did till one evep- 
ing—the evening I’m going to tell you of. 
I know them—they’re cousins of Mayo 
—my partner; and the way I found it 


out was this: I went in to their house to | her? 


tea with Mayo, on my way home one 
afternoon. We were shown into the 
front drawing-room, and before we had 
been there three minutes the most ex- 
cruciating row you ever heard in your 
life came from the back room. Jenny 
, and some one was 
playing the flute with her—awfully. Mayo 
and I set our teeth and waited till Mary 
Armitege came in. Then he asked her if 
she couldn’t stopit, somehow. She opened 
the folding-doors, and—I never was sotaken 
aback, I think—there was father! Father 
ip his go-to-mesting rig, standing beside 
Jenny, with his head on one side, screwing 
and blowing away at that flute. You bet, 
I never felt auch an awful fool in my life | 
He didn’t, bless you ; not a bit of it! He 
came smiling up the room with Jenny, 
complimenting her, and carrying on as if 
he were twenty, instead of nearly seventy. 
He didn’t even mind when he saw me. 
He gmiled, and said something abont an 
Unexpected meeting, and went calmly on 
with Jenny just the same. After tea he 
Went calmly back to the piano, bat before 
he took up that flate, I rose and left; I 
couldn’t atand it any more.” 
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Dick paused for breath, and Harold 
took his pipe from his lips reflectively. — 

“You spoke to father? Reasoned with 
oe — $” he said, to ee brather, 

yegtioningly, 3 moment of so later. 

: “Reagoned with him! You might as 
well reason with tha milestones on the 
Bristol road,” said that father’s distrac 
son, “All he said was that Jenny enjoy 
the duets as much gs he did, and he saw 
nothing ridiculous in it et all 1” 

Harold did not apeak, but his indifferent 

ion of countenance had changed, 

while Dick talked, to a very contemplative 
one, and he had apparently forgotten his 
haste to go to bed, for he slowly filled and 
lighted another pipe. 

“There was worse than that, though,” 
Dick pursued, breaking tha short silence. 
“There was Mrs. Smith-Ridg way.” 

‘What abont Mrs. Smith-Ridgway t 
Who's ghe ¢” oe 
“ She's the widow of an Indian judge, 

‘Not that dreadfal little, sallow, dark- 
eyed woman who stopped father in the 
street one dgy when | was with him last 
time I was down?” 

“That's her!” cried Dick, excitedly 
and ungrammatically, ‘‘She’s awfal!” 

66 How Has father trjed it on with 


“Tried it on with her! Rather! And, 
to make: it worse, she saw through him 
in twink, and went for him, He got 
intzoduced to her at some garden party ; 
you ve no idea of the dissipstions he trots 
out to while I’m st work. She, it sppears, 
is—oy pretends to be—g great botanist 
and naturalist. I dare say she’s found 
it handy before now. However, father 
caught on, like anything. For a week, 
I give you my word, he was neyer in 
when I gat home for lunch. And, when 
he did come home, he had always his 
hands full of nettles, or birds’ nests, or 
flowery atuff of some sort, which he said 
was for Mrs. Smith-Ridgway. He had 
‘accompanied her on a charming bo- 
tanteal expedition,’ he said. Then in the 
afternoon he used to carry all the stuff 
round to her house to press it and so forth; 
and whenever I did chance to come across 
him with her it was evident she was going 
it like one o'clock. J was at my wita’ end. 
I couldn’t atop at home from work to see 
after him. Mrs. Smith-Ridgway would 
have married him before this if it hadn’t 
been for an accident that kept him out 
of her way for a hit. He came home one 


are 
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day with a sprained ankle; I couldn't; ‘I wish you lack,” said Dick. “Good 
imagine how he got it, and he wouldn’t | night, old fellow,” 

tell me, bless you. But it came out, You; Harold grasped his brother's hand 
may imagine how I felt when Mayo asked | warmly, The two men were very fond 
me how my father was, after his fall from | of each other in a reserved and undemon- 
the tree! It turned ont that he had | strative way. They went their respective 
been seen in Hampton woods climbing a| ways to bed. Dick laid his head on his 
tree to get some rare nest or other for | pillow, soothed by the consciousness that 
Mrs. Smith-Ridgway ! Climbing trees | he had entered upon the placid hours in 
st his age! He might have broken his | which he might safely relax his rigorous 
neck! I could have shaken him |!” cares, and possess his soul in peace; the 

“ Dick, you're exaggerating !” few hours for which his father was in 

“On my honour, Harold, it is as true | his own room in | 
as gospel, And that’s not half! Hej| Harold also thought gratefully of the 
nearly caught his death of cold star-gazing | coming night as a sort of bulwark be 
with one of the Harrison girls who is} tween him and his attempt to reason with 
astronomical and intellectual — he had | his father. 
bronchitis, and I was up with him all the} “Tl have it out tomorrow,” he mur 
next night. He got swful cramp in his | mured, sleepily. “To-morrow, if I cas 
rheumatic shoulder sitting to the other| get hold of him. There's nothing to 
Harrison girl, who wanted him as a model | bother about just now.” 
for Saint Jerome. He got half drowned} It is doubtfal whether either brother 
getting water-lilies for Mies Margeteon to| would have experienced these soothing 
wear on her frock at a dance; and now | sentiments could he have seen on Mr. 
he’s ruining his digestion and ours, eating | Wingrove’s dressing-room table the news 
her abominable pastry. She’s the last, and | paper which that gentleman had been 
he seems to me to get worse with every | perusing in seclusion before he sank into 
one.” the arms of slumber. 

Dick broke off with a very heavy sigh. | ———————___— 

“Do you think anything would be 
gained by my putting things before him 1” 
said Harold, after a long and thought- 
ful pause, 

“No,” said his brother, dejectedly. 
“‘ Nothing—I don’t believe talking’s any 
use. Bat something must be done; I'm 
blessed if I know what; but my life’s a 
burden to me, that’s all I can say.” 

He rose as he spoke, and flung awsy the 
end of his cigarette. ‘Good night, old 
man,” he said; ‘I’ve kept you an sage.” 

But Harold did not take his brother’s 
hand at once. “It’s much worse than I 
thought,” he said, slowly. “But don't 
you worry, Dick ; we'll do something. I 
shall try, at any rate. Tl have a regular 
talk to him to-morrow.” 
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a 
CHAPTER XXI. COUSIN SARAH. 


THe Admiral’s sister-in-law, Mrs, Grant, 
and her dsughter were now ruling at 
the Towers. In one way this added to 
Colin’s happiness, for his lady-love could 
now come to the Towers under his aunt's 
chaperonage. 

Mrs, Grant was tall, stiff, and angular, 
very prim of manner. Her very presence 
seemed to radiate cold instead of warmth. 
A French gentleman who had once met 
her had described her to his friend as a 
lady always afflicted with “le spleen,” a 
malady supposed to be peculiar to England. 

Mies Grant, on the other hand, was too 
active and too energetic, and education 
was her hobby. She had had overy 
advantage herself, and her own standard 
was, in her opinion, the only one worth 
having. She knew many things and was 
very thorough, but she despised all weak 
and foolish women, and domineered over 
them in a manner which made the crushed 
worms sometimes turn. 

Some women get their own way by 
shedding tears, and others by being firmly 
disagreeable. Sarah Grant seldom allowed 
any one to thwart her, but then she was a 
very capable person ; she could “ manage” 
better than most people, and found no 
undertaking too much for her. Whether it 
were # party, & school-feast, or a charitable 
meeting, all was done in a thoroughly basi- 
ness-like manner. It was sure to be well 
arranged, but then she never cared how 
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many people she put out, or how many 
she inconvenienced, in the carrying out of 
her plans. No sooner had she settled 

own at the Towers for a long visit than 
she looked about for something that 
wanted settling. Certainly the Charch 
wanted settling, but so did the Rector and 
so did the Curate, with whom must be 
included the congregation itself. Then 
Longham ‘society was very shallow and 
frivolous, very uneducated ; however, even 
Sarah’s capability could not compass the 
higher education of all the business men 
and their wives, though she meditated 
long on some plan for doing this. Lec- 
tures she decided might do for a beginning, 
and if no one else turned up she herself 
was prepared to give them. 

Naturally she saw a great deal of the 
Miss Gordons, Colin’s engagement having 
taken plsce just after her arrival ; at first 
she was delighted to find out that they 
were ladies, but on closer inspection she 
was shocked to see that though they 
might be accomplished their education was | 
not solid, and that they did not even seem 
to wish to be better grounded. Sarah took 
the determination to warn Colin of the 
folly he was about to commit in msking 
Beatrice Gordon his wife, for the Admiral 
only looked at pretty faces, caring nothing 
for learning, and so could not with pro- 
priety warn his son. One day when 
Beatrice was expected to spend the day 
at the Towers, Sarah attacked her cousin 
after breakfast in this manner : 

“I do think it is a pity, Colin, that you 
should marry a girl who, after the firat 
bloom of beauty has worn off, will have 
nothing left. She will be a mere doll.”: 
Sarah paused, whilst the Captain looked. 
alarmed. He was always more or less: 
frightened when Sarah attacked him ; be-, 
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sides, he did not like to hear his Beatrice 
maligned. 

‘She is not a blue-atocking, my dear 
Sarah, certainly, but she will get more 
time by-and-by for reading ; besidee——” 

But Sarah was indignant; to call an 
educated woman a blue-stocking annoyed 
her excessively. 

“You men are all alike ; you like a bit 
of pink and white china, and never think 
of anything beyond. Look at Charles 
Andrew and hie wife, that ailly little 
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piece of vanity; they say he is always on | 


thorns as to what she will say next.” 

“TI am very sorry for him, but I see; no 

paralle),” said the Captain, who was very 
patient with Sarah, because in his own 
mind he always looked upon her as having 
been jilted in early youth—the truth being 
that she had never had an offer, though 
she would not have owned this for the 
world. 
** Well, I don’t think Mrs. Gordon has 
done’ her duty by those girls, they all 
think of nothing but their clothes; in 
fact, I don’t like Mrs. Gordon at all, and 
mother thinks the same as I do. I believe 
she is o 

‘‘Ahem!” said the Captain in a warn- 
ing tone, for the door was opened and 
Beatrice herself entered, looking extremely 
pretty, and very shy, but so nicely 
that evidently she had been thinking of 
her clothes that very morning. 

‘‘T was coming to fetch you,” said the 
Captain, going hastily forward, with an 
old-fashioned politeness which was only 
increased and not diminished because he 
was engaged. 

‘I came up early because mother wants 
you to come down and settle about our 
Christmas entertainments; and she and 
Minnie are going to London this morning 
to choose all sorts of things for the new 
houre ; they want to see you first.” 

“Certainly, I will come at once; and 
then after that you may like to take a 
walk 99 





Beatriee smiled an assent, though she 
felt terribly frightened of ‘Cousin Sarab,” 
who, after a chilly greeting, was knitting 
as if her livelihood depended on it, look- 
ing sternly at the fire instead of towards 
Beatrice. 

‘‘Will you excuse me a minute, Bea- 
trice?” said the Captain. “I want to speak 
to my father before I go out;” and off 
went the lover, leaving Beatrice to face 
Sarah slone—who was in her most die- 
agreeable mood—and who remarked drily : 
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‘IT thought you did not go out in the 
morning, Miss Gordon, because you and 
your sisters did so much needlework.” 

Beatrice thought her future cousin very 
rude, but tried to answer pleasantly. 

‘No, we do not often go out, bat to- 
day I have a holiday.” 

eT suppose you never get time to open 


‘a book 3 


“IT do now,” began Bee, “since Colin 
told me he would like me to read regn- 
larly.” 

“You won’t continue that practice very 
long if you only do it to plesse Colin—ba 
I assure you he is a very intellectual map, 
and he likes talking to superior people,” 

Beatrice blushed, and felt that ahe was 
not at all superior, and that the speaker 
was odious, 

‘Would you like to join a oe 
society? I am secretary to one and 
put your name down for election, bat 
we never elect people who are not in 
earnest,” 

‘How do you know when people ar 
in earnest?” stammered Beatrice, not 
knowing she was sarcastic. 

‘‘ By the booke they have already read. 
We ask for a list.” 

‘Then I am sure you would not elect 
me, I have only read novels and a few 
lives of -———” 

“Of course, for my cousin's sake I should 
make an exception in your favour,” said 
Miss Sarah, condescendingly ; bat, happily 
for Bee, Colin entered at thie moment, and 
she hastily bid his cousin good-bye. 

‘Qh, Colin,” she said, when they were 
well out of the house, “Iam too stupid 
for you. You will feel tired of moe some 
day ; your cousin said as much to me.” 

Colin laughed heartily as he drew Bee's 
small hand into his arm. 

‘* What nonsense! My dear child, don't 

notice what Sarah saya. The truth is, I 
believe she must have been jilted when 
she was young, and that makes her a little 
sharp.” : 
‘Well, then, I will not mind what abe 
says; but I should die, Colin, if you got 
tired of me, IknowI should. I mean to 
make myself very clever and very wonder- 
ful just for your sake.” 

“ But, my darling, you are quite clever 
enough for me. I don’t want a blue 
stocking.” 

‘No; but Sarah said one day that after 
a time men get tired of pretty wives who 
have no ideas, and that they then repent 
of having ever married them. She gave 
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me two years—no more; and then she 


| gaid I would see!” 


“You will see that every year I shall 
think you are a great deal too good for 
me.” 

‘Bat, Colin, sometimes I think that you 
do not really know ue—know me, I mean. 


You think that I have all kinds of high 


ideas which I have not got. I wish I 
had.” 

‘What nonsense, darling. Don’t you 
know that you are only too good for me? 
Now, what do you think I have settled 
with my fatber? That you are all to come 
to spend Christmas at the Towers. You 
see, he would not like me to be away from 
him all day ; so this cuts the knot. What 
say you to that, Miss Beatrice }” 

Beatrice in her heart did not quite like 
the plan. Between Cousin Sarah and her 
own sister, Minnie, there would be but 
little peace for her. Sne wonld get Jess of 
Colin than she did even at home. How- 
ever, she would not tell him so. One thing 
the girl had learned at home, and that was 
to give up her own way. ‘Sw she assented 
as cordially as she could. 

“ Ab, I thought that would please you, 
that is if your lady mother agrees. There 
is another thing I want t» tell you, Be:- 
trice ; it is a secret, but we must have no 
more secrets in future, eh? I have found 
out that that little Philips is very fond of 
Minnie Gordon, so at Christmas we shall 
have him here a good deal. What do you 
say to that?” 

This time Bee shook her head. 

‘No, Colin, it will be no good.” 

“What, has it gone as far as that 3” 

“No, but of course Minnie knows he 


admires her, and all that, but now there is 
not the least chance.” 


| 


‘© Why not?” asked Colin. 
‘ Becanse,”’ said Bee, innocently, “ since 


we came in for this money of course 
| Minnie could not think of marrying a 


curate.” Beatrice, looking up, saw a 
strange look on her lover’s face. 

“And suppose I had waited till now to 
propose to you, should I, also, have had no 
chance ¢” he said, a little sternly. 

‘‘ Please don’t say it like that, Colin; 
no, indeed, I should always have cared 
about you if you had been ever so poor ; 
but Minnie, you know, is prettier than I 
am, and———” 

‘I suppose most women marry the 
money and not the man,” he said, half 
sadly ; ‘‘but after all this poor Philips is a 


gentleman and a capital fellow. He may 
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not be much to look at, but one can't 
listen to him on Sundays and not believe 
he has a big soul; he wants to do us 
good, but we are, I am afraid, quite 
satisfied with ourselves. Do you really 
believe your sister would throw him over 
because she is now richer than she was?” 

“Don’t put it like that, Colin; and I 
don’t believe Minnie ever cared for him ; 
in fact I know she did not; but still—no 
—Minnie would never marry a poor man ; 
she would be quite out of her element.” . 

“I thought you had never been very 
rich 3” 

“You know we have not, bat all the 
same Minnie has always looked forward to 
the time when she should be rich, and 
she thought that there was no way to alter 
her position but by marrying a rich man.” 

‘‘And yet now you say she would not 
marry & poor one,” 

‘* No, I feel sure she won’t; but please, 
Colin, don’t ask me any more; you will 
never believe that I could think differently. 
There now, say you never will.” 

‘** Nonsense, child, you don’t want my 
word for it.” 

Nevertheless the Captain had expe- 
rienced a mental shock about the Gordon 
family ; perhaps it was partly caused by 
the failure of his plan aboat his friend the 
Carate. Well, he would think no more 
about it, and, to be fair, Beatrice had 
certainly owned that the Curate had never 
had a chance, 

Very soon he was sitting in conclave in 
the Gordons’ drawing-room and propound- 
ing his plan about Coristmas. 

Mrs. Gordon thought it delightfal, and 
Frances agreed. Minnie said something 
about their being too many to invade 
the Towers, but her objections were soon 
overruled, After this was settled, Mrs. 
Gordon plunged into a discussion about 
furniture and arrangements concerning the 
Warren. Colin must give his opinion, as 
he was to come there for a certain little 
affair which might take place next year; 
besides, of course he must come directly 
they were settled in, bat that was not to 
be till April or May. With the fine 
weather they would take their flight 
homeward like the swallows, etc. The 
truth was, Mrs. Gordon had settled that 
it would be better for everybody to let the 
talk about James Gordon’s girls blow off, 
so that there would be less chance of the 
scandal reaching her dear girls’ cars, Bo- 
sides, she did not wish Colin to hear any- 
thing aboutit. It was already unfortunate 
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that he had chanced to have once seen | had nearly recovered her spirits at the 


these very girls. However, she had ascer- 
tained that his friends had left the place, 
and that he was not likely to hear local 
gossip when staying at the Warren. 

The family conclave broke up, every- 
body was well pleased about the future 
plans; the present was so bright, the future 
would be brighter. Bat Colin Grant found 
out that day what wiser men find out 
earlier in life, that when you get engaged 
to a girl you have to adopt her mother 
and all her sisters and brothers as your 
own relations ; and that if these relations 
are not of your own way of thinking you 
have a good deal to put up with. How- 
ever, Beatrice made up for it all; so tbe 
eee as he said good-bye to her that 
evening and saw the truthfal eyes look up 
at him as she said : 

“Colfy, you won't think that I could 
alter, will you? ” 


CHAPTER XXII. TAKING POSSESSION. 


Tr was a bright, warm May day, when 
the Gordon ladies said farewell for ever 
to their Longbam villa. It is needless to 
deseribe the good-byes of all the neigh- 
bours, how a few sincerely said they would 
miss them, but how the greater part cared 
more to know who would be the next 
occupant at the villa, than whether Mrs. 
Gordon would be happy at the Warren. 
Of course, people who come in for for 
tunes always are happy, and those who 
bave not that bappiness feel just a little 
jealous that Fate bas not been so kind to 
them. The Crozbys were profuse in their 

wishes, but they hoped that some of 
their civility would be repaid by invite- 
tions to their grand new home, “ which, 
perhaps, after all isn’t much,” said Miss 
Crozby to her mother. Miss Crosby 
bad always been jealous of the beauty of 
ber neighbours, for reslly it was rather 
aggravating to go out with girls to whom 
one only acted as a foil. 

It was settled that Colin should accom- 
pany the Gordons to their new home ; 
Mrs, Gordon had been backwards and 
forwards several times to see about far- 
niture and wall papers, but she had never 
taken her daughters with her. She wanted 
the whole thing to be a surprise to them ; 
and aleo she preferred having her own way 
about the arrangements, or so she said. 

New servants, too, were engaged; the 
Gordons were to be all new together ; 
and how they would enjoy life! Minnie 


bare idea of a baronet who might 
fall desperately in love with her—she 
would, of course, make a great favour 
of marrying him. Bat, naturally, she 
kept these thoughts for her own private 
enjoyment, Poor Mr. Philips had come 
to bid them good-bye, and had ventured 
to keep Minnie’s hand a few seconds 
longer than was absolutely necessary. He 
had had a smile for his reward which 
had sent him home having all the battle 
to fight over again. Should he ever find 
courage to make Minnie Gordon an offer! 
How he envied Captain Grant! All his 
love-making had been so easy. 

At last the train stopped at Colcham 
Station. Colin jumped out of the first 
class carriage (never before had the 
Gordons travelled all together in a fint- 
elass carriage), and handed out his futare 
relations with a hearty grasp of his hand 
and a cheery “welcome home at last.” A 
fly was waiting for them besides their own 
new carriage and pair, and even Mr. 
Blacketon was ready on the platform to 
offer his services to the new heirs. 

Beatrice could only geze about her m 
admiration as they passed through the 
long street, and then ascended the hill and 
saw the old castle peeping out of ite newly- 
awakened foliage. At the top of the long 
hill they first felt the delicious breese 
which swept over the great heathy table 
land across which they had to drive for 
several miles. Everything was beaatifal, 
and Beatrice, looking up at Colin and st 
her mother, said : : 

‘‘'You never told me half the beauties of 
this place.” 

“You will not care for the Towers after 
this,” said the Captain, smiling. ‘‘ Bat 
in truth, I had forgotten the scenery; it 
was years ago that I was here. One thing 
alone I remembered — the faces of those 
girls who were so like you and Minnie.” 

Frances looked up at her mother; how 
curious Colin should mention this jost 
now! Mrs, Gordon hastened to point out 
the distant views, and to name some of 
the places she had already learnt to 
recognise. 

‘‘ My cousin showed his taste in choosing 
such a spot to live in, don’t you think, 
Colin?” | : 

“Certainly. But he did not show bis 
taste by living alone here. However, ! 
suppose you will not quarrel with him 
that account *” 

“Tf he had had a wife he would have 
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had a-.dozen children, and we should 
not have come here,” said Minnie, ‘I 
wonder if we shall be deluged with 
callers?’ Minnie’s taste lay more in the 
ways of society than in the paths of 
Nature's scenery. ‘ You must come, Colin, 
very often, and help us to entertain the 
men. It is very tiresome of Austin to 
exile himself in this way |” . 
Minnie was now especially gracious to 
her fatare brother-in-law, she foresaw ways 
of making him very usefal ; but as he did 
not guess her motive, the worthy fellow 
was quite won over—for few men are 
proof against a pretty woman’s attentions. 
Not that he would for a moment have 
wished to change his choice ; but, still, he 
had forgiven the affair of poor Philips. — 
So all the party chatted happily — all 
except Bee, who cared more to gaze at the 
scenery than to talk of society. She was 
glad they were going to live quite in the 
country ; there would not be so many tire- 
some neighbours, and perhaps she might 
put pride in her pocket, and join Sarah 
Grant's reading society, 

At last the carriage turned into the 
drive leading to the Warren, and round 
by the front door. The old house was 
looking its very best ; the garden was done 
up; the windows reflected the May sun; 
the bees hummed about the early rhodo- 
dendrons ; everything seemed to welcome 
these new Gordons, 

Only Mrs. Gordon, as she stepped into 
the hall, had a strange sensation; she 
almost fancied she saw before her two 
beautifal girls, young and innocent, igno- 
rant of what trouble was coming upon 
them. Fora moment it seemed as if the 
sunlight flashed across Sibyl’s golden head 
and Grace's pathetic eyes; then, with a 
little nervous laugh, Mra. Gordon dis- 
missed the vision, and turned with pride 
towards her own three daughters. 

‘* Welcome, dear children, to your new 

ereupon everybody kissed everybody, 
ree smiles could be seen on all their acti 
aces, 

In the background were the servants, 
some helping with the luggage, the others 
respectfully curtsying. For the first time 
Mrs. Gordon felt that she was in tbe 
position which she had always intended to 
fill, and which she knew she could fill to 
perfection. 

. There was, of course, a hasty inspection 
of the rooms—the two drawing-rooms, the 
large cdining-room, no longer gloomy, a 
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pretty morning-room, and a library filled 
with books, to which Mrs. Gordon pointed 
as she said to Colin: 

‘ You see we have provided some fitting 
place for the learned Captain Grant.” 

It must be said that the Captain’s first 
thought was that he and Bee would have 
s blissful week in these odd corners of the 
great heath, away from Oousin Sarah’s re- 
proving eyes, and he gave no heed at all 
as to how much he and (Bee could improve 
their minds, 

Upstairs the rooms had been a good 
deal changed and renovated. The old 
schoolroom was no longer recognisable, for 
it was fitted up as a morning-room for the 
young ladies, Easy-chairs and pretty nick- 
nacks lay about ; a grand piano replaced the 
old cottage one ; and Grace and Siby]’s large 
arm-chair had disappeared altogether—it 
was put right away in some lumber room. 

‘‘ This is a pretty room!” cried Beatrice, 
delighted ; “look at the jasming and roses 
climbing up to the very top. Later on, 
we can pick a nosegay out of the window.” 

‘¢¢ Gather ye rosebads while you may,’” 
said the Captain ; “eh, Miss Bee ?.” 

At five o'clock there was a delightfal 
and sociable tea in the big drawing-room, 
and much animated talk about the farni- 
ture and all the many new things Mrs. 
Gordon had bought. The girls had not a 
word to say against their mother’s taste, 
which was perfect; and as she sat in the 
midst of them she enjoyed their happiness, 
and her own. The possessive pronoun 
was continually on their lips; and how 
sweet it sounded ! 

‘If only Austin were here,” they all 
said, ‘then everything would be quite 
perfect. How tiresome of him to insist on 
keeping his word to that young man !” 

* And the dear fellow has managed that 
I should find a letter from him awaiting 
me, How like him, dear fellow!” said 
Mrs. Gordon, slipping her son’s letter into 
her pocket. It was too precious to be 
read in public ; and next to having him in 
person it was really delightful to have a 
letter from him. The pleasure of owner- 
ship would not be perfect till Austin came 
home, then he should do as he liked about 
his future ; money would be plentiful, and 
he need not deny himself. It was Bee 
alone, however, who thought of thanking . 
her, as they went upstairs together. 

‘‘Dear mother, what trouble you have 
taken for us,” she said, as she looked 
round her bedroom. For the first time in 
her life she was to have a bedroom to 
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herself; and her mother had chosen her 
favourite blue for the draperice. It was 
the bedroom that had belonged to Miss 
Evans ; but it would not have been recog- 
nised by her. 

When she was alone in her own room, 
Mrs. Gordon sat down to read her dear 
Austin’s letter. She ought, indeed, to 
bave been a bappy woman, but the direc- 
tion at the top of her son’s letter made her 
atart. 

“How strange some things are! Of 
all places in Germany who could have 
expected Austin to settle at Fribourg!” 

Thus ran the letter : 


‘“‘My prEarest Moruer,—I h I 
shall time this letter so as to let you find 
at at your arrival at the Warren. As I 
cannot give you a personal welcome, let 
this letter do it for me. I have not been 
able to find time to tell you about our 
plans, as we have travelled a good deal 
since we left Italy. Jones’ mother 
wrote to him quite unexpectedly to tell 
him she had heard of an excellent German 
professor and his wife living at Fribourg, 
who were willing to take us into their 
house. Mrs. Jones said that these were 
bona fide Germans of the best type ; that 
they could not talk English; and that 
the professor would be delighted to teach 
us his gracious, guttural language. 

‘You remember that Stanford was 
especially to learn colloquial German 
. thoroughly, so we are to stay bere a year. 
Of course, I have bargained for a good 
holiday in the middle of the time. 

‘Well, here we are, and prepared to 
put up with German ways in a German 
flat, and to grind the tongue into our 
brains. Bless the beautifal Vaterland and 
its terrible language ! 

“ This town is very interesting and the 
goenery around is pretty. There are some 
lovely walks, we hear, but we have not 
yet explored them. The chief glory of 
the place is its cathedral; bat I must leave 
its description till another day. 

*‘T wonder how the girls bear their new 
honours. I suppose Captain Grant will 
keep Beo ia order; but I must take the 
conceit out of Minnie when I get home. 
I know Fracces will take life quietly every- 
where. Has Mionie thrown over the 
Carate? I hope not; though I fancy 
her heart was never much captivated. 
You see, I am leaving all love-making to 
my sisters; I only walk along the paths 
that lead to fame. We have the usual 
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appendages here of a German town—heeps 
of soldiers, and heaps of students, These 
last are always duelling, and appear every 
morning wearing fresh pieces of di 
plaster on their flat faces. I point the 
moral to Jones by telling him that 
diachylon does not adorn a face. 

“I long to be with you, dear mother; 
still, promises are promises, and the young 
man seems to appreciate my company. 
You ladies would turn up your eyes and 
lift your hands in horror at our professor 
and his wife. She does all the home 
work, and looks like a cook in the 
morning, and like a housekeeper in the 
afternoon, But she comes of a most 
respectable family, so her husband eays; 
at least, we think the word means re 
spectable, though we cannot quite agree 
about it, and the dictionary does not pro 
duce the article. On the floor benesth 
ours lives an old lady who takes in 
boarders. She is very prim when we meet 
her on the stairs, and will not even look 
at us, An officer lodges above us—st 
least, we call him an officer, for we never 
see him ; but he comes in late, and per- 
fumes the universal staircase with the 
fumes of his cigars, He goes out early, 
and does the same, If we knew enongh 
German we should suggest that there are 
too many fleas; but we cannot find the 
word for fleapowder anywhere, and the 
chemist refuses to give us any ; at least, 
any of the thing we ask for. Tell the 
girls to write, and to give me their opinion 
of the Warren. Your affectionate son, 

* AUSTIN GORDON.” 


“Dear boy!” soliloquised the widow. 
“One would not guess from this letter 
that he is very peculiar in his views. Of 
course, these two young men will never 
meet those girls. It is quite im 
Why should they?# They are in a girls 
achool, too. Quite impossible.” 

At this moment Mrs. Gordon’s maid 
entered, and the mistress of the Warren 
gave herself up into the hands of her new 
abigail with a sigh of happiness, as sabe 
said to herself: 

‘+ At Jast, at last I am in possession.” 


ABOUT ROSEMARY. 


‘*‘DorH not Rosemary and Romeo both 
begin with a letter?” asks Juliet’s nurse 
Yes, but what did she mean by the query, 
and by the further remark that “Julie 
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hath the prettiest sententions of it, of you 
and rosemary, that it would do you good 
to hear it”? For answer we must make 
some search into the beliefs and customs of 
the past. 

Rosemary is the “ Ros-marinus” of the 
old herbalists, bat it is not a native of 
Britain, and there is no exact record of 
when it was introdaced here from the 
south of Europe. Mention of “ Ros-ma- 
rinus” occurs in an Anglo-Saxon vocabulary 
of the eleventh century, where it is trans- 
lated Feld-madder and San-dew. There 
is some doubt whether this has reference 
to the same plant now known to us as 
rosemary, bat in no case was it the Rose of 
Mary, as some have supposed. It is not a 
rose, and the “ ” is from “ marinus,” 
or “maris.” The old English spelling was 
Rosmarin, or ine; in these forms 
one finds the word in Gower, and Shen- 
stone, and other old poets. 

__ In the south of Europe the rosemary 
has long had magic properties ascribed to 
it. The Spanish ladies used to wear it as 
an antidote against the evil eye, and the 
Portuguese called it the Elfin plant, and 
dedicated it to the fairies. The idea of 
the antidote may have been due to a con- 
fusion of the name with that of the Virgin ; 
but as a matter of fact the “‘Ros-marinus” is 
frequently mentioned by old Latin writers, 
inclading Horace and Ovid. The name 
came from the fondness of the plant for 
the sea-shore, where it often gets sprinkled 
with the ‘'ros,” or dew of the sea, that is to 
say, sea-spray. Another cause of confusion, 
perhaps, was that the leaves of the plant 
somewhat resemble those of the janiper, 
which in medieval times was held sacred 
to the Virgin Mary. In the island of 
Crete, it is said, a bride dressed for the 
wedding still calls, last of al), for a sprig of 
rosemary to bring her luck. And now we 
come to find rosemary in close association 
with both marriage and death, just as the 
hyacinth was, and perhaps still is, among 
the Greeks, It is interesting to trace 
the connection by which the same plant 
came to have two such different uses. 
_ One of the earliest mentions of rosemary 
in English literature is in a poem of the 
fourteenth century called ‘The Gloriouse 
Rosemaryne,” which begins thus : 

This herbe is callit roseemaryn, 

Of vertu that is gode and fyne ; 

But all the vertues tell I ne can, 

Nor, I trowe, no erthely man. 

Nevertheless, the poet proceeds to record 
at great length many astonnding virtues, 
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seelint the restoration of youth to the 
y bathing in rosemary water. 

The ‘‘ chearfal rosemarie” and “‘ refresh- 
ing rosemarine ” of Spenser became a great 
favourite in England, although now the 
plant is hardly allowed garden space. 

Sir Thomas More said: “I let it ran 
all over my garden walls, not only be- 
cause my bees love it, but because ’tis the 
herb sacred to remembrance, and therefore 
to friendship: whenoe a sprig of it hath a 
dumb language that maketh it the chosen 
emblem at our foneral wakes and in our 
burial grounds.” The popularity of the 
plant was doubtless due to the long-endur- 
ing scent and verdure of the leaves. It is 
one of the moat lasting of evergreens, and 
the pleasant aromatic odour lingers very. 
long after the leaves have been gathered. 
Fragrance and endurance, then, are the 
characteristics of a plant which came to be 
commonly accepted as an emblem of con- 
stancy, as also of loving remembrance. 
Thus it is that Herrick sings of it: 

Grow for two ends, it matters not at all, 

Be’t for my bridal or my buri 
Thus it is that we find Friar Laurence 
over Juliet’s body, saying : 


up your tears, and stick yo ur rosemary 
onthe fair corse, 


which is certainly not what the nurse 
meant when she told Romeo of the 
‘prettiest sententions.” 

High medicinal properties were ascribed 
to the rosemary, so nmiuch so that old 
Parkinson writes: “ Rosemary is almost as 
great use as bayer, both for outward and 
inward remedies, and as well for civill as 
physicall purposes; inwardly for the head 
and heart, outwardly for the sinews and 
joynts; for civill uses, as all do know, at 
weddings, funerals, ete, to bestow among 
friends; and the physicall are so many 
that you might as well be tyred in the 
reading as 1 in the writing, if I should 
set down all that might be said of it.” 

One of the “ pbhysicall” uses was in stir- 
ring up the tankard of ale or sack, while at 
weddings a sprig was usually dipped in the 
loving-cup to give it fragrance as well 
as lack. 

The virtaes of the plant are celebrated 
in a curious wedding-sermon quoted by 
Hone: 

“The rosemary is for married men, the 
which by name, nature, and continued use, 
man chajlengetn as property belonging to 
himself. It overtoppeth all the flowers in the 
garden boasting man’s rule ; it helpeth the 
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brain, strengtheneth the memory, and is 
very medicinal for the head. Another 
property is, it affects the heart. Let this 
ros-marinus, this flower of man, ensign 
of your wisdom, love, and loyalty, be 
carried not only in your hands but in 
your heads and hearts.” 

One does not easily reconcile this lauda- 
tion with the popular superstition that 
wherever the rosemary flourished, there 
should the woman be the ruling power. 
To this superstition, be it noted, has been 
ascribed the disfavour into which the 
plant has fallen among gardeners hince 
Shakespeare’s time. Moreover, good Dr. 
Roger Hacket was evidently confused 
between “maris” (of man), and “ maris ” 
(of the sea). 

The medical properties may have been 
overrated by old Parkinson, but some are 
recognised even to this day. Thus it is 
used as an infusion to cure headaches, 
and is believed to be an extensive in- 
gredient in hair restorers. It is also one 
of the ingredients in the manufacture 
of Eau de Cologne, and has many other 
uses in the form of oil of rosemary. It is 
said that bees which feed on rosemary- 
blossoms produce a very delicately-flavoured 
honey. Perfumers are greatly indebted 
to it. According to De Gubernatis, the 
flowers of the plant are proof againat 
rheumatism, nervous indisposition, general 
debility, weakness of sight, melancholy, 
weak circulation, and cramp—almost as 
comprehensive a cure as some of our 
modern universal specifics | 

The medicinal properties of rosemary 
have been held by some to account for its 
funeral uses. Aft all events an ingenious 
writer of the seventeenth century held 
that the custom of carrying s sprig at a 
faneral had its rise from a notion of an 
“ alexipharmick” or preservative virtue 
in the herb which would protect the 
wearer from “ pestilential distempere,” and 
be a powerfal defence ‘against the morbid 
effavias of the corpse.” For the same 
reason, this writer asserts, it was customary 
to burn rosemary in the chambers of the 
sick, just like frankincense, ‘“ whose odour 
is not much different from rosemary, which 
gave the Greeks occasion to call it 
Libanotis, from Libanos (frankincense).” 

The hyssop of the Bible is believed by 
some to be rosemury, and it is said that in 
the East it was customary to hang up 
a bunch in the house as a protection 
against evil spirits, and to use it in various 
ceremonies against enchantment. Perhaps 
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there was some connection between this 
custom and that of the Greeks, referred 
to by Aristotle, who regarded indigestion 
as the effect of witchcraft, and who used 
rue as an antidote. The dispelling of the 
charm was just the natural physical action 
of the herb, We are not aware, however, 
of rosemary being included in any weatern 
pharmacopoia as a corrective of dictetic 
errors, 

In Devonshire, however, there was a 
more mystic use for rosemary in dispelling 
the charme of witches. <A bunch of it had 
to be taken in the hand and dropped bit 
by bit on live coale, while the two first 
verses of the Sixty-eighth Psalm were 
recited, followed bythe Lord’s Prayer. Bay- 
leaves were sometimes used in the same 
manner; but if the afflicted one were 
suffering physically, he had also to take 
certain preacribed medicines. As an item 
of English folk-lore, Mr. Thistleton-Dyer 
mentions that rosemary worn about the 
body is ssid to strengthen the memory 
and to add to the success of the wearer in 
anything he may undertake. 

It is as an emblem of remembrance that 
rosemary is most frequently used by the 
old poets. Thus Ophelia: 


There is rosemary for you, that’s for remembrance, 
I pray you, love, remember. 


And in “The Winter's Tale”: 


For you there’s rosemary and rue ; these keep, 
Seeming and savour all the winter long ; 
Grace and remembrance be with you both. 


And thus Drayton : 


He from his lass him lavender hath sent, 
Showing her love, and doth requital crave; 

Him rosemary his sweetheart, whose intent 
Is that he her should in remembrance have, 

Quotations might be easily multiplied, 
but the reader will find in Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities” numerous references to the 
plant by writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

As ‘an emblem of rejoicing, rosemary 
was also often used. Hone quotes a con- | 
temporary account of the joyfal entry of 
Queen Elizabeth into London in 1558, 
wherein occurs this passage ;: ‘‘ How many 
nosegays did her Grace receive at poor 
women’s hands? How often times stayed 
she her chariot when she saw any simple 
body offer to speak to her Grace? A 
branch of rosemary given to her Grace, 
with a supplication by a poor woman 
about Fleet Bridge, was seen in her 
chariot till her Grace came to Weat- 
minster.” The object of the particular floral 
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offering in this case is not very obvious, 
unless as an emblematic tribute to the 
maiden Queen. 

Rosemary used to be carried in the 
hand at weddings, as well as strewed on 
the ground and dipped in thecap. Thus 
Stow narrates of a wedding in 1560, that 
“fine flowers and rosemary were atrowed 
for them coming home ;” and Brand cites 
numerous instances from old plays. In 
one, “the parties enter with rosemary, as 
if from a wedding ;” and in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's ‘‘Scornful Lady,” the ques- 
tion is asked about a wedding, ‘‘ Were 
the rosemary branches dipped?” This 
dipping, moreover, was in scented water 
as well as in the loving-cup, and hence 
the allusion in Dekker’s “‘ Wonderful Year” 
to a bride who had died on her wedding- 
night : 

“Here is a strange alteration: for the 
rosemary that was washed in sweet water 
to set out the bridal, is now wet in tears 
to farnish her burial.” 

It is on record that Anne of Cleves wore 
rosemary at her wedding with Henry the 
Eighth ; and in an account of some mar- 
riage festivities at Kenilworth, attended 
| by Queen Elizabeth, there is frequent 
mention of the plant. An idea of how 
it was sometimes used is given in a de- 
acription of a sixteenth century wedding 
quoted by the Rev. Hilderic Friend: 
“The bride being attired in a gown of 
sheep’s russet and a kirtle of fine worsted, 
attired with abillement of gold” (milli- 
ners F'rench even then !), ‘and her hair, 
yellow as gold, hanging down behind her, 
which was curiously combed and plaited, 
she was led to church between two sweet 
boys, with bride-laces and rosemary tied 
about her silken sleeves. There was a 
fair bride-cup of silver-gilt carried before 
her, wherein was a goodly branch of 
rosemary gilded very fair, and hung about 
with silken ribands of all colours.” 

Coles says that the garden rosemary 
was called ‘‘ Rosmarinus coronariam,” be- 
cause the women made crowns and garlands 
1 of it. Ben Jonson says that it was cue- 
tomary for the bridesmaids to present the 
bridegroom next morning with a bunch of 
rosemary, and Brand says that as late as 
1698 the custom still prevailed in England 
of decking the bridal bed with sprigs of 
Tose - In Jonson’s “ Tale of Ta Na 
one of the characters assembled to await 
the intended bridegroom says: “ Look an’ 
the wenches ha’ not found un out, and do 
present un with a van of rosemary and 
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bays, enough to vill a bow-pott or trim 
the head of my best vore-horse; we shall 
all ha’ bride-laces and points, I see.” And 
again, ® country swain assures his sweet- 
heart at their wedding : ‘“‘ We'll have rose- 
mary and bayes to vill a bow-pott, and 
with the same I'll trim the vorehead of 
my best vore-horse;” so that it would seem 
the decorative use was not confined to the 
bride, the guests, and the banquet. 

For a love-charm the reputation of rose- 
mary seem to have come from the South. 
There is an old Spanish proverb which 
runs : 


‘Who by the rosemarie, 
Raters careth not to take a spraye, 
For woman’s love no care has he, 
Nor shall he, though he live for aye. 


Mr. Thistleton-Dyer says that rosemary 
is used in some parts of the country, av 
nut-charms are on Hallowe'en, to foretell 
a lover. Only St. Agnes’s Eve is the oc- 
casion on which to invoke with a sprig of 
rosemary or thyme with this formula : 


St. Agnes, that’s to lovers kind, 
Come, ease the troubles of my mind. 


For love-potions, decoctions of rosemary 
were much employed. 

As to faneral uses, those who are 
familiar with Hogarth’s drawings will 
remember one of a faneral party with 
sprigs of rosemary in their hands. Misson, 
a French traveller (of the time of William 
the Third), thus describes our faneral cere. 
monies: ‘‘When they are ready to set 
out, they nail up the coffin, and a servant 
presents the company with sprigs of rose- 
mary, Every one takes a sprig and carries 
it in his hand till the body is put into the 
grave, at which time they all throw their 
sprigs in after it.” 

Whether the fact that the rosemary 
buds in January has anything to do with 
its faneral uses admits of cupjectare, as 
Sir Toomas Browne would say. But the 
fact was certainly present to the writer of 
the following beautifal versus, which were 
worthily rescaed by Hone from a “‘ fagitive 
copy," although the writer's name has been 

ost ; 


8S weot-ecented flower ! who art wont to bloom 
On January's front severe, 
And, o’er the wintry desert drear 

To waft thy waste perfume ! 

Come, thou shalt form my nosegayow, 

And I will bind thee round ny brow; 
And, as I twine the mournful wreath, 

I'll weave a melancholy song, 

And sweet the strain shall be, and long— 
The melody of death. 
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Come funeral flower! who lov’st to dwell’ 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 
Come, pressing lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lonely alder-tree, 
And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a care shall dare intrude, 
To break the marble solitude 
So peaceful and so deep. 


And hark ! the wind-god, as he flies, 
aoa ee ate — trees, 
Mysterious sitnaio dies. Been eieere 
” Sweet flower ! the requiem wild is mine, 
It warns me to the lonely shrine— 
M areca! ine Tone et 
Whee, as I lie by all for ag pen 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes shed. 

In Dekker’s ‘“‘ Wonderful Year” there is 
a description of a charnel-house pavement 
strewed with withered rosemary, hyacinths, 
cypress, and yew. Daring the Plague, 
rosemary was in such demand for faneralz, 
that, says Dekker, what “had wont to be 
sold for twelvepence an armfall went now 
at six shillings a handfull.” Certainly a 
remarkable rise. What was the price in 
1531 we know not; but in an account of 
the funeral expenses of a Lord Mayor of 
London, who died in that year, appears an 
item, ‘' For yerbes at the bewyral £0 1 0,” 
which presumably refers to rosemary. 

‘‘Cypresse garlands,” wrote Coles, “are 
of great account at funeralls among the 
gentiler sort ; but Rosemary and Bayes are 

by the commons both at funeralle and 
weddinge. They are all plants which fade 
not a good while after they are gathered 
and used, as I conceive to intimate unto 
us that the remembrance of the present 
solemnity might not die presently, but be 
kept ia minde for many yeares.” 

We have now seen something of the 
many significations of rosemary, and fiud 
an explanation of why the same plant was 
used for both weddings and funerals, in 
the fact that it emblemised remembrance 
by ite evergreen and fragrant qualities. 
One may hesitate to believe in the man of 
whom it is recorded that he wanted to be 
married again on the day of his wife’s funeral 
because the rosemary, which had been used 
at her burial, would come in usefully and eco- 
nomically for the wedding ceremony ; but 
there is interest enough iu the circumstance 
referred to by Shakespeare, that : 


Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corpse. 
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ScENE: a flat, oak-abaded, graes-bordered 
Norfolk road. Time: eleven o'clock on 
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an Indian summer morning, the golden, 
glorious Indian summer of the Eat 
country. Dramatis persons: the writer 
and, with his kind permission, the reader. 
The latter may be assured that he will 
find himself not unpleasantly situated, for 
the mellow sunshine warms witbout scoroh- 
ing, and the equinoctial gales having 
blown themselves away, the air is as soft 
as silk. A faint smell as of pot-pourri is |. 
wafted towards us from the fading flowers 
in the cottage gardens, It seems as 
nature were “ standing with reluctant fee.” 
at the border-line between summer and 
winter. 

As wo walk along our eyes are dazsied 
by the glory of tree and hedge, beside 
which that of the lilies of the field—to say 
nothing of Solomon—would pale into insig. 
nificance. At no other seaeon of the year 
is East Anglia remarkable for the brilliance 
of its colouring. In the spring it wears s 
garb of greenish-grey, in the summer of 
brownish - green; but in the autumn, as 
though by the touch of some magic wand, 
the grey turns to gold, and the brown to 
purple and crimson, till at length the whole 
country has the effect of being viewed 
through an old stained - glass window. 
Ladies with a taste for artistic arrange 
ment carry home portions of tree and 
hedge, which they fasten in strange devices 
upon their drawing-room walls. Bat lo! 
as in the case of Rosamund’s purple jar, or 
to use a less proaaic simile, the shining 
pebbles that children pick up on the see 
shore, the glory has all departed. The 
leaves, torn away from their setting of 
yellow sunshine and heavy morning dev, 
wax limp and dingy; the gold is grey 
again, and the purple brown. 

There is evidently something in the 
wind to-day, for every few minutes a gig, 
aulky, or a dealer's cart rattles past us, As 
a rule one may walk along this road for four 
or five miles at a stretch without meeting 
anything more exciting than a flock of 
sheep. It cannot be market-day, because 
the farmers who paes have their wives in 
Sunday garb seated beside them. There 
must surely be some local merry-making 
afoot, for the men have a jovial, hearty 
air, and the women wear a look of pleasant 
expectation. On the way to a race-meeting 
or a horse-show you may notice the same 
hail-fellow-well-met disposition, when even 
the stranger is acoorded a cheerful ‘* Good 
day,” and offered a lift on bis road. 

It is easy to perceive that we are in the 
land of cobs, for there is acarcely a hore 
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to be seen except in the plough. Within 
the shafte of that dilapidated little pig-cart 
is a perfect specimen of the pure Norfolk 
galloway. Of darkest brown, save for the 
white star on his forehead, with muscles 
of whipcord and legs of steel, he is built 
both for strength and speed. Although 
he looks ready to jump oat of his skin as 
he flashes past us, stepping well up to his 
crimson nostrils, his owner would, no doubt, 
trathfally assure us that the “‘ missus” and 
the children can do anything with him, for 
he is a ‘regular cosset.” This promising 
‘young one” will soon be snapped up by 
a dealer who will take him to London, and 
make a hundred guineas of him for a park 
hack, He will be well worth it, for the 
good old Norfolk breed is dying out, owing 
to the influx of sluggish Welsh Taffies, 
Norwegian Skewbalds, and vicious, thick- 
headed Russians, This is a digression, 
for which, however, no spology is needed, 
since the Melancholy Burton has freely 
sanctioned both the use and the abuse of 
the digression. ’ 

Of course, we should not be in Norfolk 
if we did not hear a constant volley of chaff 
from the gigs that pase aud repass each 
other, The wit is not of a very high 
order, but it seems to be much appreciated 
by both the chaffers and the chaffed. 

“Hollo, together!” shouts a fat old 
farmer, bulging out on each side of his 
sulky, as he overtakes a middle - aged 
married pair. ‘ Thought you wasa young 
couple gooin’ a-courtin.. Bob, you want a 
new hat to match your miesus’s bonnet.” 

The missus giggles delightedly, and Bob 
retorts in similar fashion. 

“Ti give you a shillan for your hat, 
bor, to scare the crows off my land. Save 
me a boy and a clapper.” 

In these and the like amenities the time 
passes agreeably enongh, until round a 
bend in the road we discover the cause of all 
this excitement. Here stands a large old- 
fashioned farm-house, the roomy yards and 
barns of which look melancholy and 
deserted, The posts and gates are adorned 
with big staring placards, and the trampled 
garden is littered with straw and acraps of 
newspaper. On the croquet-lawn is erected 
a huge tent, from which issues the mono- 
tonous sound of a man’s voice, a voice 
evidently accustomed to public speaking. 

If we force our way to the mouth of the 
tent we shall see a curious sight. At the far 
end site a commanding-looking gentleman, 
none other than the local auctioneer, upon 
& dais eomposed of a kitchen chair hoisted 
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on a three-legged table—our methods are 
primitive in these parts, Down the middle 
of the tent run two long planks, in front of 
which sit two rows of women, who have 
been lacky enough to secure the pit-stalls 
in this place of entertainment, to which 
there is no charge for admission. These 
women cannot talk except in whiepers, 
because auctioneer is but another name for 
autocrat, and a gentleman of the hammer 
will tolerate the sound of no voice bat his 
own and that of the bidder. The majority 
of the female audience do not bid; they 
have come for amusement, not business. 
Only a small minority are there to fill some 
solid uninteresting wants at the lowest 
possible cost. They buy milk-pans, jugs 
—you can't have too many jugs,” they 
whisper to one another—and door-mats. 

The real buyers are the dealers, who on 
this occasion are represented by two or 
three villainous-looking “‘ cadgers” from 
the neighbouring market-towns. No smart 
broker from Norwich or Yarmouth has 
thought it worth while to put in an ap- 
pearance. The dealers are the only 
persons who make no disguise of the fact 
that they are bidding. They stand well in 
view of the auctioneer, and close to the 
official who may best be described as the 
showman. Behind thé rows of chairs 
occupied by the ladies stands a large con- 
course of people, mostly of the farmer or 
small tradesmen class. The parson may 
appear after lancheon, or the ubiquitous 
country doctor may look in for a few 
minutes, but otherwise the gentry are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Oaly about 
three per cent. of the crowd that surrounds 
us have come to buy ; the rest push in and 
out, eat apples and gingerbread, and appear 
breathlessly interested in the price made 
by feather-beds and coal-scuttles. 

The auctioneer strikes us as a bappy man. 
He receives the admiring homage of the 
whole assemblage, his jokes are always 
laughed at, and he is enabled to enforce 
law and order in a manoer that would fill 
with envious admiration the breast of any 
map. But the task of maintaining order 
is not so difficult as it might appear in 
that roagh crowd, for the British public is 
always virtuous in public. The moat 
debased-looking cadger present is righ- 
teously indignant at the least suspicion 
of rowdinese or rebellion sgainst lawful 
authority on the part of his fellows. 

As we watch the proceedings we are 
soon filled with awe and wonder at the 
supernataral quickness of the auctioneer’s 
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vision. Is the man Argus-eyed that he is 
able to say thus rapidly, “ Five shillings, 
six, seven; I’m offered seven shillings in 
three places.” We have not been able to 
catch a single bid. As a matter of fact, 
one man has raised his eyebrows, another 
has jerked his pencil, a third has twitched 
the corner of his moutb, and all these in- 
finitesimal motions have been perceived at 
one and the same moment by the little 
gentleman on the table. 

The sale bas begun, as usual, with the 
less interesting contents of the kitchen, 
store-room, and bedrooms. It is curious 
to note how certain articles are always 
eagerly competed for, while’ others are 
given away at prices which would make the 
mouth of a newly-married couple water. 
Catlery always goes for its full value, there 
is a brisk market for kettles and saucepans, 
and quite a ran upon matting. For break- 
able or cumbrous articles there is very 
little demand, since unless these are par- 
ticularly good they are not worth the risk 
and trouble of carrying away. That com- 
bined breakfaet and tea set is an extra- 
ordinary bargain at three-and-six, and so is 
arnie, huge mahogany wardrobe at ten 


To ats ourselves from temptation we 
stroll out of the tent, and enter into con- 
versation with a communicative man in a 
black coat, who may be either the dissenting 
minister or the schoolmaster. He knows, 
and is delighted to tell, the story of which 
this scene is the finale. It is a familiar 
tale enough, and lightened by not a touch 
of sensation or romance, yet it is not with- 
out instroetion in its bearing upon the 
causes and effects of the so-called “ agri- 
cultural distress.” 

It appears that the grandfather of the 
late owner of the farm made his pile in the 
earlier decades of the century, when one 
man’s ecareity was another man’s gain, an 
was able to buy the homestead which he had 
hitherto occupied as tenant, His son after 
him was a ateady, hardworking man, not 
too proud to follow the plough, and take 
his own pigs to market. The son’s wife 
made up her own butter, raised her own 
turkeys, and did all the work of the house 
with the assistance of a sturdy girl, The 
worthy couple made money hand-over-hand 
in the good times that suceeeded the Crimean 
war. Then the children grewup. They 
had all been to boarding schools, and came 
home with “fine notions.” The daughters 
had their piano and their pony-carriage, 
and never stirred a finger in the house. 


The sons hunted, shot, and lived generally 
like young squires. At last the bad times 
which had been staved off since the passing 
of the Corn Laws by the epread of railways 
and the war, began in earnest. In 1876 
set in a long series of bad harvests, while 
every year the competition of foreign 
markets was making itself more felt. The 
father died at the beginning of this era, 
and the eldest son had to pay their little 
fortunes to his mother and sisters, which 
left him with but slender capital where- 
with to carry on the farm. Of course, he 
married, and, says our informant, ‘‘ bis 
wife was a perfect lady, for she kept three 
maids and put the washing out.” The 
definition is a new one, and we accept it 
gratefully. Of course the new owner and 
his “perfect lady” would have thought it 
out of the question to return to the simple 
hardworking ways of the father and grand- 
father. The old market-gig had long ago 
been exchanged for a smart dog-cart, and 
the hunter was looked upon as a necessity. 
The dairy and poultry-yard were now under 
the care of hirelings, and, strange to say, 
they did not answer. The luxuries which 
could be managed in the days when the 
land yielded a good income were a different 
matter now, when a determined effort was 
necessary to make even a living out of it. 
The usual result followed. The husband 
took to drinking, and the smash was only 
& matter of time. The family had to give 
up their home, and see it and all 
belongings pass into the hands of straugera. 
story is a chapter from the con- 
temporary history of the English nation, 
and is just as important in its own way as 
the chapters that deal with the lives of 
Kings, Princes, and Governors. Upon it 
is raised the outcry about the poor farmer, 
who cannot make the land pay unless his 
rents are reduced and his tithes remitted. 
As ao matter of fact, good land can always 
be made to pay, though not, at the present 
time, a high percentage. But no business, 
whether farming, shop-keeping, or other, 
will ever answer unless the owner has 
sufficient capital to start with, and is him- 
self a sober, hardworking man, content to 
live in accordance with his station. 

Bat let us return to the tent, where the 
proceedings have reached a more interesting 
8 The furniture of the sitting-rooms 
is now being sold. There is not much here 
to tempt the dealers, for antique treasures 
are few. The old oak, if ever there were 
any, has long since been ousted by maho- 
gany and rosewood. Stop a bit, though. 
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A marvellous old object is being dragged 
in at this moment, which was unearthed 
from among the contents of a lumber- 
room. It is marked in the catalogue: 
“ Antique oak settee; imperfect.” This 
is made of open wood-work, in the form 
of a double arm-chair, and is fast drop- 
ping to pieces with age and neglect. 
There is a general laugh as it appears, and 
some one remarks that it would be worth 
five shillings asa curiosity. But the dealers 
are already buzzing round it. They have 
perceived the eagles’ heads, with the long 
hooked beaks, that finish off the arms, and 
the claws holding balls which form the 
feet. There is quite an eager competition 
for this venerable relic, which is finally 
secured by an old Jew for fifty shillings. 
The purchaser is delighted with his bargain, 
for which, when done up, he telle his neigh- 
bours he shall not take-a penny less than 
fifteen pounds, 

One of the chief humours of the sale is 


] the unquenchable sanguineness of the 


anotioneer, Lot 225 has just been brought 
in, which consists of a representation of 
the Oruelfixion carved in ivory—a curious 
object to be found in such a place, but 
illustrating probably the secret passion of 
one of the daughters of the house for some 


{ fascinating High Church curate. 
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‘‘Now,” says the auctioneer, with un- 
conscious profanity, ‘‘ here is a very elegant 
lot. Hold it up higher, Fred, that the 
ladies may see it. Shall we start the 
bidding at a sovereign? The article is 
honestly worth two.” 

A dead silence ensues, broken only by a 
sepulchral voice which says ‘‘ Three bob.” 
The modern descendant of Thor instantly 
climbs down with the philosophic resig- 
nation of a man long inured to disappoint- 
ment, and says rapidly : 

“Three shillings; any advance upon 
three shillings? I’m offered only three 
shillings for this most desirable lot,” etc., 


i ote, 
The dilapidated-looking books ase sold 


anonymously in lots of about half-a-dozen. 
Esger heads crane over each parcel to see 


1 whether there is a rare or well-illustrated 


work among its contents. <A labourer 
buys a lot without examining it before- 
hand. No doubt he intends it for the 
children, who are so clever ‘‘at their books.” 
He will be disappointed when he gets home 
to find that he has carried off an armful of 
directories and latin grammars. 

The pictures, particularly when coloured, 


{ always sell well, for the countryman lover,e 
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‘“‘yay” picture, and is the bes’ of customers 
to the enterprising grocer who gives away 
a chromo-lithograph with a pound of tea 
There is also a brisk market for the parcels 
of tattered music, which go by no means 
for a song. The buyers Jook like small 
farmers or tradesmen, whose daughters, no 
doubt, have been to some seminary for 
young ladies, and who yearn for new 
‘pieces ” wherewith to afflict the old piano. 

The job lots, or “ sundries,” are the most 
remarkable collections of useless rubbish. 
Why do people bay them, one asks in vain, 
and what do they do with them when 
they have got them? Of what value can 
that tray containing a broken chimney 
ornament, a toy horse (headless), a duaty 
Japanese hand-screen, some wooden ches;- 
mep, and several fragments of china be to 
that bird-like old dealer, and how will he 
ever recoup himeelf for the sighteenpence 
he has paid for them? If we watch him 
for 8 moment we may solve the mystery. 
Before he shovels his purchase carelessly 
away in a corner of the tent, his grimy 
claws fasten upon one of the bits of 
china, which he wraps in paper and pute 
into his pocket. This is nothing less than 
the lid of an old Lowestoft jar, with the 
brown dog and the raised flowers all com- 
plete. The lid will be fitted on to a bit of 
imitation Lowestoft, and the china-maniac 
who buys it may think himeelf lucky that 
so much of hie bargain is genuine. 

Even the delights of a aountry sale begin 
to pall in time, and we have been standing 
quite long enough in this stuffy atmosphere. 
We will take our leave before the out-door 
effecte—lawn-mower, roller, and fower- 
stand—are put up.. As we pase through 
the yard we see several of the largest 
buyers packing theie purchases after the 
extraordinary tashion of the dealer tribe. 
In that little open cart a man has placed a 
round table by way of foundation, on the 
top of that a gilt-framed looking-glass, then 
a pair of curtains, and last of all a chest of 
drawers. Under these circumstances it 
seems jast as well that each of these 
articles went for considerably less than the 
value of the raw material, 
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Tur White Witch stood on the harbour side, the 
wind sighed soft from the west, 

The brown sails drooped from each steady mast, 
the blue sea had not a crest ; 

They placed the basin in her hands they had filled 
at the holy well, 

And of the luck of the fishing fleet they bade her 
leok and tell. 
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The White Witch over the water bent. her face 
grew grey with pain, 

She brushed the mist from her keen black eyes, she 
looked in the bow! again ; 

Once more she shivered, as if in fear, and her lips 
were drawn and white, 

As she gasped : ‘* There's a heavy weird to dree, an’ 
ye dare to sail to-night. 
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**T see the wild waves lashed to foam, away by 
great Bradda Head ; 

I see the surge round the Chicken Rock. and the 
breaker's lip is red ; 

I see where corpses toss in the Sound, with nets, 
and gear, and spars, 

And never a one of the fishing fleet is riding under 
the stars.” 


Black and stern the fishermen stood, as her bode 
__ the White Witch said, 
Till Kermode etrode from out the group, and bared 
__ his hoary head, 
With: ** The glass ie steady, the sea is smooth, the 
nets are strong to haul, 
Our tim are stout, our hearts are good, and 
Heaven is over us all. 


‘*T say, set sail, my mates, and leave the witch to 
mutter and moan ; 

I neither care tv know her rede nor to heed her 
malison. 

I say, set sail; we Islemen sure can trust to our 
own right hand ; 

An I'd my will the witch and her crew should be 
cleared from off our land.” 


Loud cheered the fishermen of Peol, and away from 
the harbour mouth, 

Like great brown birds each fishing-smack went 
heading for the south ; 

And careless of threat and mocking word, careless 
of scoff and sneer, 

Shunned by the women and children all, the White 
Witch left the pier. 


And or ever three bright suns arose, o'er sea and 
land to smile, 

Or ever three broad suns eank down behind St. 
Patrick’s Isle, 

Through town, and hamlet, and mountain farm, 
the terrible tidings ran ; 

There was mourning for the fishing fleet through 
the length and breadth of Man. 


For few and far between the men who struggled to 
the shore, 

When the sudden tempest struck the fleet, and ‘mid 
scud, and flash, and roar, 

Amid the rocks under bradda Head and the deadly 
swirl of the Sound, 

The boats were foundered, crushed, or swamped ; 
their gallant crews were drowned. 


They gathered, a stern avenging crowd, on Slieu 
Wallin's lofty crest, 

They brought the White Witch to her doom, in her 
shroud of burial dressed ; 

They forced her into the barrel spiked, while her 
shrieks rang shrill and wide ; 

They sent her rolling to her death down the moun- 
tain’s rocky side. 


And still a barren track is left, ’mid gorse and 
heather-bell, 

Of the sentence and fulfilment stern to coming 
years to tell; 

And pilgrims to the sunny isle, if they scale Slieu 

allin’s crest, 

May see the ‘* Witch’s Way” to death marked on 

the hill’s broad breast. 
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SOME DINNERS IN FICTION. 


IN preceding numbers of thie journal 
the present writer has dealt with a series 
of historic and notable dinners, and bronght | 
together some anecdotal particulars of the 
hosta who gave and the guests who ate 
them. In concluding the series, he pro- 
poses to glance at a few which belong to 
the realm of fiction, having been provided 
by noveliste for the entertainment of their 
dramatis person2. : | 

Wo may take it to be a matter of regret 
that Sir Walter Scott does not set forth the 
bill of fare of the dinner which the Baron 
of Bradwardine put before the young Squire 
of Waverley Honour on hie visit to Tally- 
Veolan. ‘We cannot rival the luxaries of 
your English table,” said the Baron, “or 
give you the epulz lautiores of Waverley— 
I say epules rather than prandium, becanee 
the latter phrase is popular; ‘ Epule ad 
senatum, prandium vero ad populam at- 
tinet,’ says Suetonius Tranquillus.” Hovw. 
ever, there was excellent cheer, according 
to the ideas of the presiding genias of 
the kitchen at Tully-Veolan, aud young 
Waverley did justice to it. He bad, alter. 
wards, experience of Highland hospitality 
under the auspices of Fergus Maclvor. 
‘Some pains,” we are told, ‘had been 
bestowed in dressing the dishes of fish, 
game, etc., which were at the upper end of 
the table, and immediately under the eye 
of the English stranger. Lower down 
stood immense clumsy jointe of mutton 
and beef, which, but for the absence of 
pork—abhorred in the Highlands —re- 
sembled the rude festivity of the banquet 
of Penelope's suitors. But the central dish 
was a yearling lamb, called ‘a hog in 
har’st,’ roasted whole. It was set upon ite 
legs, with a bunch of pareley in ite month, 
and was probably exhibited in that form 
to gratify the pride of the cook, who 
piqued himself more on the plenty than 
the elegance of his master’s table. The 
sides of this poor animal were fiercely 
attacked by the clansmen, some with dirk, 
others with the knives which were usually 
in the same sheath with the dagger, 9% 
that it was soon rendered a mangied and 
ruefal spectacle. Lower etill, the victasls 
seemed of yet coarser quality, though 
sufficiently abundant. Broth, onions, 
cheese, and the fragments of the feast 
regaled the sons of Ivor who feasted in the 
open air.” 

Scott observes that it was of old the 
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Scottish custom for persons of all ranks to 
aseomble at the same table, which might 
have been regarded as an assertion of the 
democratic principle of equality—only they 
did not all partake, you see, of the same 
fare. F'ynes Morrison, an English traveller 
in the seventeenth century, says: “I my- 
self was at a knight’s house, who had 
many servants to attend him, that brought 
in his meat with their heads covered with 
blue caps, the table being more than half 
farnished with great platters of porridge, 
each having a little piece of sodden meat, 
And when the table was served, the 
servants did sit down with us; but the 
upper meas, instead of porridge, had a 
pullet, with some pranes in the broth.” 
Let me turn to another of Sir Walter's 
imaginary dinners. When the Laird of 
Monkbarns and young Lovel dine at the 
‘‘Hawes”—“‘for so the inn on the southern 
side of Queensferry is denominated "—the 
landlord put on the table—“ in the sanded 
parlour, hung with prints of the ‘Four 
Seasons ’’’—asea-trout and caller haddocks, 


_® mutton chop, and cranberry tarts. Not 
_ at all a bad dinner, I can assure you! 
_ But when Monkbarns plays the host under 
his own roof, “the dinner was such as 
_ suited a profound antiquary, comprehend- 


ing many savoury epecimens of Scottish 
viands, now disused at the tables of those 
who affect elegance. There was the relish- 
ing Solan goose, freah from the Bass Rock, 
whose smell is so powerfal that he is never 
cooked within doors; the hotch-potch— 
most delicious, to my thinking, in July, 
when green-peas and beans and other 
summer vegetables can be utilised; fish 
and sauce, and crappit heads; and chicken- 
pie, made after a recipe bequeathed to 
Monkbarns by his departed grandmother 
of happy memory. The wine was worthy 
of one who held to the excellent maxim 
of King Alphonso of Castile: ‘Old 
wood to burn, old books to read, old 
wine to drink, and old friends to chat 
with,’”’ 

Sir Walter seems to have been as fond 
of inns as Shenstone was. In ‘Red- 
gauntlet” he takes the Quaker, Joshua 
Geddes, to the picturesque hostelry kept 
by Joe Crackenthorp on the bank of the 
Solway. Frugality was the “ note” of the 
Qaaker’s dinner—a pint of ale, bread, 
butter, and Dutch cheese, And Peter 
Peebles, that humorous victim of the 
litigious passion, feeds there—for want of 
a ‘pluck pie,” or a “souter’s clod ”—on a 
mutton pasty, a quart of barley-beer, with | 
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a gill of sherry, and a dram or so of | 
brandy. 

Who has not laughed—at the same time 
twinkling away a tear—over the details of 
the dinner which Caleb Balderatone, in his 
anxiety to maintain the honour of Ravens- 
wood, puts before his master and his 
master’s gueate? Firat there is the simula- 
crum or imaginary outline of a dinner fit 
for a duke, with capons in white broth, 
roast kid and bacon, roasted leveret, butter 
crabs, and veal Florentine; blackcock, 
purple damas, a tart, a “‘flam,” and some 
winsome sweet things and comfits. But 
the real dinner dwindles down to a scant 
supply of venison from the inn, and a wild 
fowl which Caleb has carried off from the 
cooper’s cottage. Yet this was plenty itself 
compared with the attenuated repast which 
on a previous day the old butler had put 
before Ravenswood and Backlaw. ‘“ And 
for eating—what signifies telling a lee — 
there’s just the hinder end of the mutton 
ham that has been but three times on the 
table, and the nearer the bone the sweeter, 
as your honours weel ken, and there’s the 
heel of the ewe-milk kebbuck wi’ a bit of 
nice butter, and—and—that’s a’ that’s to 
trust to.” 

Thomas Love Peacock, quaintest and 
most original of story-tellers, has a pretty 
taste in dinners, and is never unmindful of 
the fitness of things when arranging his 
imaginary menus, As for example, at the 
dinner given by Squire Crotchet, of Crotchet 
Castle, to his select friends, Dr. Folliott, f 
Mr. MacQuedy, Mr. Skionar, and others. 
As Dr, Folliott, quoting from Rabelais, 
explains: there is a fine music in the 
‘: cliquetis d’assiettes,” a refreshing shade in 
the ‘“‘ombre de salle 4 manger,” and a 
delightful fragrance in the “ fumée de réti.” 
After soup a noble salmon attracts the 
organs, both olfactory and peptic, of those 
of the guests who do not prefer an equally 
noble turbot. While salmon and turbot 
are being discussed, the Doctor quates a 
passage from Athanzus in support of his 
contention that the science of fish sauce is 
by no means brought to perfection, which 
no doubt is true, though oyster sauce and 
lobster sauce are praiseworthy inventions. 
A joint of lamb, with lemon and pepper, 
follows the fish, and the moderate bat 
sufficing meal ends with chicken and 
asparagus, Not a bad dinner this, is it? 

In the pleasant days of old when the 
first Lord Lytton was known to the 
world as Edward Lytton Balwer, he 
posed as an expert in the culinary art; | 
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| and in “ Pelham,” which, though certainly 


snot the best of his 


many works of 
fiction, is, perhaps, the cleverest, had a 
good deal to say on high gastronomic 
matters. His hero goes to dine with Lord 
Gulosetop, a gourmet of the first water, 
and dines very wellindeed. Thesoup, “ala 


1 Carmelite,” suggests a libation in Madeira 
4 to the memory of the once famous monastic 


brotherhood to whom a grateful world is 


| indebted for this inimitable preparation. 


While lingering over the turbot, Pelham 
(quoting from Ude) breaks out into a 
atrain of fervid eloquence: ‘Qu’un cui- 
sinier est un mortel divin!” Why should 
we not be proud of our knowledge in 
cookery? It is the goul of festivity at all 


{ times and toall ages. How many marriages 
| have been the consequence of meeting at 
{ dinner? How much good fortune has 
} been the result of a good supper? At 
4 what moment of our existence are we 


happier than at table? There hatred and 
animosity are lulled to sleep, and pleasure 


1 alone reigns. There the cook, by his skill 


and attention, anticipates our wishes in 
the happiest selection of the best dishes 


| and decorations, 


Afterwards a superb béchamelle is 
served. Oh, the inimitable sauce! Worthy 
memorial of an age when men knew how to 
live and eat ‘en grand seigneur!” While 
toying with a “filet mignon de poulet,” 
Lord Guloseton tells an anecdote. Daring 
the residence at Pondicherry of Suffren, 


| the French governor, a deputation of 


| was at dinner. 


natives one day waited upon him. He 
“Tell them,” he said, 
“that the Christian religion peremptorily 


| forbids any Christian while at dinner from 


oa 


occupying himself with any earthly busi- 
ness except that of eating.” The deputa- 
tion retired, profoundly impressed, no 
doubt, by their ruler’s piety. 

Suffcen, I may note, had good aathority 
at his back. The Greeks regarded a hearty 
meal as a kind of thanksgiving to heaven 
—how many poor wretches would be only 
too glad to prove their gratitude in this 
way |—and Xenophon observes that as the 
Athenians had more gods than any other 
nation, so had they more feasts. And 
Earipides, in his comedy of ‘‘ The Cyclops,” 
makes Polypheme say that his stomach is 
his only god ; and no doubt it is a deity 
which even in our own day has a good 
many devoted worshippers. 

Lord Guloseton and his friend (I am 
going back to the novel) after some ‘‘ veau 


J &la Dauphine,” and a quail or two (by 
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(Condusted by 


the way, Brillat-Savarin says that among 
game properly so-called, it is the pleasantest 
and “la plus mignonne,” while a plump 
quail, he adds, charms by its taste, shape, 
and colour; it must not be cooked except 
by being roasted or “en papillote,” be 
cause ite flavour quickly evaporates), in- 
dulge in the dessert, which calls forth 
from Pelham the suggestion that at this 
atage of the meal perfumes should be 
served, It is, he says, their appropriate 
place ; in confectionery (delicate invention 
of the sylphs!) we imitate the outlines of 
the rose and the jasmine ; why not ther 
odours, too % 

From these gastronomic altitudes let us 
descend to the level of ordinary life 
What delightful dinners one finds in Charles 
Dickens’s books! I am sure he himeelf 
enjoyed the Christmas dinner at the 
Cratchite’, and the Pickwickian dinners, 
as much as any of his readers have done; 
though hundreds and thousands have 
longed to handle knife and fork at Manor 
Farm! Then with what keen satisfaction he 
acts as purveyor for young David Copper- 
field! With how subtle an appreciation 
of boy-nature he pute down pudding a 
the pitce de resistance—either currant 
pudding, toothsome but dear, or a stout 
pale pudding, heavy and flabby, with 
great fiat raisins in it, etuck in whole s 
wide distances apart—cheap, but satisfy- 
ing! On extraordinary occasions he allows 
David to regale himself with a saveloy 
and a penny loaf, or a fourpenny plate of 
red beef from a cook’s shop, or a plate of 
bread and cheese with a glass of beer. 
Sach is the appetising variety of viands at 
the command of the happy owner of four- 
pence—happy, indeed, in the digestion 
that can do justice to them! In his early 
London life the great Samuel Johnson 
aspired to nothing much better. His most 
sumptuous dinner (at the “ Pine Apple" 
in New Street) cost him only eightpence: 
‘“T had a cut of meat for sixpence, and 
bread for a penny, and gave the waiters 
penny ”—such is the great moralist’s own 
reTTow good, too, the description of the 

ow , too, is the description 0 
feast which David Copperfield prepares for 
his friend Steerforth, on the recommends 
tion of Mrs. Cripp, the landlady ! “A par 
of hot roast fowls—from the pastrycook's; 
a dish of stewed beef, with vegetables— 
from the pastrycook’a; two little corner 
things, as a raised pie and a dish of 
kidneys—from the pastrycook’s; a tart 
and a shape of jelly—from the pasty- 
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cook’s,” Mrs. Cripp making herself respon- 
sible for the potatoes. Botter still is 
the Micawber banquet, at which Mr. and 
Mrs, Micawber and Tommy Traddles were 
the guests. The bill of fare was sweetly 
simple: ‘a pair of soles, a small leg of 
mutton, and a pigeon-pie;” but what 
mattered, when Mr. Micawber was there 
with his flow of eloquence, Mrs, Micawber 
with her feminine grace, and Tommy 
Traddles with his inexhaustible good 
humour ? 

Thackeray, though something of a gas- 
tronome, does not take in his dinner 
scenes the interest that was felt by his 
great contemporary. Still, what can be 
better in its way than the bright little 
sketeh in “ Esmond,” of Addison, and his 
friends Steele and Harry Esmond, in his 
apartments in the Haymarket, where a 
frugal dinner, consisting of a slice of meat 
and a penny loaf, was despatched by 
Addison in a very few minutes; after 
which the three sat and drunk Bargandy 
—a present from Lord Halifax? Then 
there is the feast—-by way of contrast— 
given by the Ladies Castlewood at Ken- 
sington, when the tables of the dining-room 
were Jaid for a great entertainment, and 
the ladies wore gala dresses, and the gilt 
chandeliers were gay with twelve wax 
candles, and among the guests were such 
men as General Webb, and Steele, and St. 
John, and the Dake of Hamilton; and we 
have, too, the memorable dinner at the 
Sedleya’, in Russell Square, at which Becky 
Sharp angled so skilfully for the retired 
Anglo-Indian, Joseph Sedley. Mrs. Sedley, 
as the reader will recollect, had prepared a 
curry for her son—"“ just as he liked it "— 
and in due course a portion of the dish is 
Offered to Rebecca. Thoogh anffering 
tortures from the cayenne pepper, she 
prefesses to relish it; but in an unlucky 
moment is induced to try a chili. Her 
agony is redoubled, and forces from her 
the despairing cry, ‘‘ Water, for Heaven's 
sake, water!” However, she carries off 
her mortification gallantly. ‘I ought to 
have remembered,” she says, ‘' the pepper 
which the Princess of Persia put in the 
cream tarts in ‘The Arabian Nights.’ ” 

Let us pass on to the dinner at Queen’s 
Crawley, which introduces us to Sir Pitt 
Crawley and his household. The side- 
- board was covered with glistening old 
plate, old cups, both gold and silver, old 
salvers, and cruet-stands, like Rundell and 
Bridge’s shop. Everything on the table 
was in silver too, and two footmen, with 
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red hair and canary-coloured liveries, stood 
on either side of the board. 

“Mr, Crawley said a long grace, and Sir 
Pitt said Amen, and the great silver dish- 
covers were removed. 

‘‘¢What have we for dinner, Betsy?’ 
said the Baronet, 

“*Mutton broth, I believe, Sir Pitt,’ 
answered Lady Crawley. 

““¢Mouton aux navets, added the 
butlgr, gravely (pronounce, if you please, 
‘moutongonavvy ’), ‘and the soup is 
potage de mouton A l’Ecossaize. The 
side dishes contain pommes-de-terre au 
naturel and choufleur a |’eau.’ 

‘“‘¢ Mutton’s mutton,’ said the Baronet, 
‘and a devilish good thing too ;’” a senti- 
ment in which he unconsciously agreed 
with Dean Swift. 

Among other Thackerayan dinners I 
muat note that at the fine hotel in Caven- 
dish Square, at which George Osborne and 
his young wife entertained that ‘“ preux 


chevalier,” Captain William Dobbin, and [ 


Joseph Sedley, prior to the departure of 
Osborne and Dobbin for the theatre of 
war in Belgium. That was the dinner at 
which Dobbin helped Joe to turtle soup, 
because Amelia, before whom the tureen 
sent up its perfume, knew so little of its 
elements that she was on the point of 
helping Sedley without giving him either 
calipash or calipee ! though such ignorance 


has always seemed to me incredible on the | 


part of a London merchant’s daughter. 
We must not omit the dinner given by 
Colonel Neweome to his strange assort- 
ment of guests, Pendennis, Fred Bayham, 
Mr. Binnie, the Rev. Honeyman, George 
Warrington, and Barnes Newcome; the 
dinner at which the Colonel sings his last 


song, and Clive resents an insult offered | 


to his father by dashing a glass of wine 
in Barnes Newcome’s face. This surely 
deserves a place among the most memor- 
able dinners in fiction, and Thackeray’s 
graphic description of it has always seemed 
to me a very successful piece of work. 

For a middle-class dinner, I don’t know 
that you can go to any better authority 


than Theodore Hook, in his ‘‘Maxwell.” | 


There are some good dinners in Trollope’s 
stories, as in the “ Vicar of Ballhampton,” 
‘© Doctor Thorne,” and “The Little House 
at Allington”; also in James Payn’s, ia 
George Meredith’s, and in Thomas Hardy’s, 
I recollect one in ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd ”—a bucolic dioner—which is ad- 
mirable in ite truth and hamour. Of 
course, dioners are not wanting in Walter 
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Besant’s fictions. Bat among our Vic- 
torian novelists there are few who, as 
caterers, come up to Lord Beaconsfield. 
In his ‘' Henrietta Temple,” he makes one 
of his characters observe, in reference 
} to a book she has been reading: ‘How 
] vivid is the artist’s description of a 
ball or a dinner! everything lives and 
moves.” And another remarks: “I do 
not despise the talent which describes so 
vividly a dinner and a ball.” Certainly, 
Lord Beaconsfield possessed that talent. 
He knew how to individualise his guests ; 
how to keep up a crisp and sparkling con- 
versation among them, without being too 
witty or too elaborate, In the novel to 
which I have referred how bright is his 
sketch of the dinner given by that paragon 
of money-lenders, Mr. Bond Sharpe—what 
a bappy name !—to Captain Armine, Lord 
Catchimwhocan—a caricature of a name— 
Lord Castlefyshe, Count Alcibiades de 
Mirabel — known in real life as Count 
D'Orsay—and others! ‘The dinners at 
Mr. Bond Sharpe’s,” we are told, ‘‘ were 
dinners which his guests came to eat, Mr. 
1 Bond Sharpe had engaged for his club- 
house the most celebrated of living artists, 
a gentleman who, it was said, received a 
thousand a year, whose convenience was 
studied by a chariot, and his amusement 
secured by a box at the French play. 
There was, therefore, at first, little 
conversation, save criticism on the per- 
formances before them, and that chiefly 
panegyrical ; each dish was delicious, each 
wine exquisite.” In fact, as Count Mirabel 
afterwards declared, “it was a good 
dinner.” He knew how to appreciate one. 
“TI should like to. seo the man,” continued 
the Count, ‘who would give me a bad 
dinner. That would be a ‘ bétise,’ to ask 
me to dine, and then give me a bad 
dinner.” The justice of this statement 
can hardly be disputed. A man is under 
no obligation to ask another to dine with 
him ; but if he does so, he puts himself 
under an obligation to dine him well. 

The dinner in the sponging-house — I 
am still referring to “‘ Henrietta Temple” 
—is an excellent good dinner. To Captain 
J Armine, who is lying there a prisoner for 
debt, enters Count Mirabel, with helpful 
hands, and in the best of spirite, He pro- 
poses to atop and dine with him. Turning 


| to the attendant, he asks: 


‘,What can we have for: dinner, man ?” 

‘‘Gentleman’s dinner’s ordered, my lord ; 
quite ready,” said the waiter, ‘“ Cham- 
pagne in ice, my lord.” 
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[Conducted by 


*To be sure ; everything that is good. 
Mon cher Armine, we shall have some 
fun. 9 


‘* Yos, my lord,” said the waiter, ronning 
downstairs, “Dinner for beat drawing. 
room directly; green-pea soup, turbot, 
beefsteak, roast duck, and boiled chicken, 
everything that is good, champagne in ice, 
Two rogalar nobs.” 

The dinner now ap 3 and the two 
friends seated themselves. 

‘‘Potage admirable!” said Count Mira. 
bel. “The best champagne I ever draak 
in my life. Mon brave, your health 
Finest tarbot I ever ate! I will give you 
some of the fins, Ah! you are glad w 
see me, my Armine, you are glad to se 
your friend. Encore champagne! (Good 
Armine, excellent Armine! You must 
take some bifteak. The most tende 
bifteak I ever tasted! This is a fine 
dinner |” 

I may add that the general winding-up, 
the dénouement, of ‘‘ Henrietta Temple,” 
takes place at a dinner, where the novelist 
assembles all his characters and makes 
them happy in their various waye. 

Lord Macaulay once counted the number 
of swoons or fainting-fits that occurred in 
a novel which had fallen into his hands 
In like manner, I have noted the a 
tonishing number of dinners which Lord 
Beaconsfield has found necessary for work- 
ing out the plot in “ Coningsby.” 

1, Dinner — or, perhaps, 1 should ssy 
“lunch,” with Périgord pie, truffles, ete.— 
at Monmouth House. 

9. A little dinner, “not more than 
the Mases, with all the guests pretty, 
and some clever;” also at M 
House, 

3. A dinner at Beaumanoir. 

4. A dinner at Mr. Ormsaby’s. 

5. A dinner—“ only eggs and bacon, 
with cheese and a bottle of perry ”—at the 
*‘ Forest Inn.” | 

6, A dinner at Beaumanoir. ; 

7. A dinner—“ plain, but perfect of its 
kind "—at Millbank, 

8. A dinner at Coningsby Castle. 

9, Another dinner—with Sidonia asd 
Mr. Ormsby—at the Castle, 

10. A third dinner—after Lord Mos- 
mouth’s wedding—at the Castle. 

11. A dinner given by Lord Monmoath 
at Paris—successful because “ his lordship’s 
plates were always hot.” 

12, Coningeby entertains Sir Joseph 
Wellinger — ‘in hall” —at St. Joho’, 
Cambridge. 
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13. A dinner—Oswald Millbank’s—at 
Hellingeby. 

14. A dinner at Millbank. 

15. A dinner at Grillin’s, 

16. A dinner of four—Lord Monmouth, 
Clotilde, Eemengarde, and Coningsby—at 
Richmond. 

17. A dinner at Lord Eskdale’s, 

18. A dinner at Sidonia’s. 

It is evident that Lord Beaconsfield 
believed in dinners, and in the magnitude 
of their influence, political, social, and 
moral — an all-round influence — as was 
natural enough in a man who, in the course 
of his wonderful career, had dined at so 
many distinguished tables, and knew how 
much secret history had been transacted 
there, and how much wit and wisdom 
diffused abroad. From Lady Blessington’s 
table to the Queen’s, from Gore House to 
Windaor Castle, he bad run through a 
gamut of dinners—always crescendo, be it 
noted—-and acquired a wide and profound 
| aes of the art and mystery of 


In all his works the reader will find the 
same prominence given to the dinner, 
from “ Vivian Grey ” (in which the dinner 
acene between Vivian and the Marquis of 
Carabas recalls that between Pelham and 
Guloseton in Lord Lytton’s “ Pelham”) 
to ‘‘ Lothair” ; and in the latest, as in the 
earliest, the novelist is always at his best 
when bringing out the idiosyncrasies of 
his puppets “round the mahogany tree.” 
How he luxuriates in these banqueta ! 
How obvious it is that he does not “ de- 
spise the talent which describes so vividly 
a dinner,” but finds a pleasure in exercis- 
ing it | 

. Here is a characteristic passage from 
“ Lothair” : 

‘It is curious,” says the novelist, “ that 
Lothair’s firat dinner at Brentham was 
almost his firat introduction into refingd 
society. He had been a guest at the 
occasional banquets of his uncle (Lord 
Culloden, a Scotch nobleman), but these 
were feativals of the Picts and Scots, rude 
plenty and coarse splendour, with noise 
instead of conversation, and a tumult of 
obstructive dependents, who impeded, by 
their want of skill, the very convenience 
which they were purposed to facilitate. 
How different the surrounding scene! A 
table covered with flowerr, bright with 
fancifal crystal, and porcelain that had 
belonged to sovereigns, who had given a 
name to its colour or its fame. As for 


those present, all seemed grace and gentle- 
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ness, from the radiant daughter of the 
honse ta the noiseless attendants that 
anticipated all his wants and ‘sometimes 
seemed to suggest his wishes.” 

In our latter-day novels you come upon 
nothing so good as this, Their characters 
seem never to dine, or breakfast, or take 
any other meal than, perhaps, a five o'clock 
tea. How should it be otherwise? Their 
authors are much too busy in analysing 
the emotions and tracking the ratiocinative 
methods of their heroes and heroines to 
find time to analyse the component parts 
of their meals, and follow them through 
their firat, second, and third courses to the 
deseert. . 

Here is one of the “Lothair” dinners 
at Mrs, Patney Giles's : . 

‘The repast was sumptuous. Lothair 
thought the dinner would never end, there 
were 80 many dishes, and appsrently all of 
the highest pretension. Bat if hie simple 
tastes had permitted him to take an interest 
in these details—which they did not—he 
would have been assisted by a splendid 
menu of gold and white typography, th-t 
was by the side of each gueat. The table 
seemed literally to groan under vases and 
gigantic flagons; and, in its midst, rose a 
mountain of silver, on which, apparently, 
all the cardinal virtues, several of th 
Pagan deities, and Britannia herself illus- 
trated with many lights a glowing inscrip- 
tion which described the fervent feeling of 
a grateful client,” 

o parody Nelson’s famous words, this 
is the true Beaconsfield touch | 

Yet another. Lord St. Jerome: “ There 
they saw, in the midst of a chamber hung 
with green silk and adorned with some fine 
cabinet pictures, a small round table, 
bright and glowing. It was a lively dinner 
—a dinner where there could not be two 
conversations going on, and where even 
the silent take their share in the talk by 
their sympathy.” 

There are some fifteen or sixteen dinners 
introduced into ‘‘ Lothair,” and each is 
touched off in some felicitous descriptive 
phrases. Further, the reader who wishes 
to study the novelist’s characteristic manner 
and method will find some capital dinner 
scenes in “The Young Dake,” in “ Sibyl,” 
and in “ Endymion.” 

It seema to me that one might properly 
suggest a new departure in criticism—with 
Mr. W. D. Howeli’s permission. Let the 
novelist, in future, be jadged according to 
the quality and quantity of the dinners 
which he invente, 
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MR. WINGROVE’S WAYS. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IL. 


IT was about half-past twelve o'clock on 
the Wednesday following Harold Win- 
grove's Saturday to Monday visit to Bath, 
and the landlady’s maid was setting the 
table for Junch in his rooms in Weat- 
minster. They were pretty rooms. The 
house of which they formed part was old 
and picturesque, and Harold Wingrove, 
who prided himself on the possession of 
artistic taste, had made the most of their 
possibilities. He had had a window-seat 
placed in a little oriel window from which 
could be obtained a glimpse of the river. 
He had papered and painted everywhere, 
in undoubtedly artistic colours, and he had 
draped the folding-doors that led into his 
bedroom so successfully that, with the aid 
of a mirror, they presented an illusion of 
illimitable space. There were, also good 
pictures, and well-filled bookcases. 

The whole effect of the room was one of 
inviting peace and luxurious tranquillity. 
Even the preparations for luncheon were 
SRS TUENS and in no way interfered with 
thia, 

The only object not in accordance with 
it all was the figure of Dick Wingrove, 
who was pacing backwards and forwards 
from the oriel window to the book- 
case at the other end of the room. His 
face was flashed, his eyes anxious, and his 
hair dishevelled ; his steps were hasty and 
erratic, and his right hand played inces- 
santly and restlessly with his moustache, 
His whole appearance denoted extreme 
agitation, and he was also very dusty and 
untidy, and looked as if he had just come 
from a journey, This was, indeed, the 
fact, he having arrived in town by the 
midday train from Bath half an hour 
earlier. 

His unceasing walk up and down the 
room greatly confused and embarrassed 
the maid in her efforts to lay the table, 

She was new to her place, and Dick 
Wingrove’s visits to his brother being few 
and far between, she was unacquainted with 
his personal appearance, Since his arrival 
she had taken various furtive glances at 
him, and was gradually, but surely, coming 
to the conclusion that ‘‘ the gentleman was 
off his head,” which conclusion scarcely 
tended to lessen her embarrassment. 

Of the inconvenience he was causing her, 
the usually courteous and considerate Dick 
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took, at this moment, not the slightest 
heed. Suddenly he stopped short in his 
walk, and confronted her. 

‘ At what time did you say Mr. Harold 
Wingrove would be in?” he demanded of 
her, for at least the fourth time, 

The bewildered damsel dropped a fork 
and a wine-glass before she could answer 
him ; then she responded, also for the fourth 
time, in a very frightened voice, ~ About 
one, sir, if you please, sir.” 

Dick took two more agitated strides, and 
faced her again. ‘ e punctual as s 
rale? What do you mean by ‘ about one’t” 
he enquired, hastily. ‘Do you mean 
before one, or after one ?” 

At this crisis, the maid’s lingering doubt 
and indecision as to whether “ the gentle 
man” was or was not a lunatic, disappeared 
entirely. She determined to rush down 
stairs and recommend her mistress to send 
for a policoman—in readiness to remove 
Dick if necessary, - 

‘© T don’t know, sir, ’m sure,” she began, 
falteringly, edging towards the door. Dick, 
thinking she meant to leave the room 
without answering him, took a step in her 
direction. She was just preparing to rise 
to the occasion with a shriek, when ali 
farther complications were averted by the 
opening of the door, and the entrance of 
Harold Wingrove himself. 

Dick; old boy!” he exclaimed, in utter 
amazement, as he caught sight of his 
brother; ‘who would have thought of 
finding you here?” 

‘ Harold, I thought you never would 
come in,” 

‘You can go, Susan ; I'll ring for lunch,” 
Harold Wingrove said to that petrified 
damsel, who thereupon fled incontinently 
to retail downstairs the story of “the 
ot gentlemen belonging to the fint 

oor,” 

‘What on earth brought you to town, 
old fellow?” he added. “I needn't sy 
you're very welcome, though; and you're 
jast in time for some food, I'll have Janch 
up at once, I wonder if that girl bas hed 
the sense to say you're here.” He moved 
towards the bell as he spoke; but Dick 
laid a detaining hand on his arm. ; 

‘Don’t bother about lanch,” he said; 
‘‘listen to me first. I’ve come to you be- 
cause I am at my wits’ end.” 

“What is up?” said Harold, staring 
at his brother. “Sit down, at aby 

Dick obeyed him by sinking into 4 
chair. 
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ended in a groan. 

“Well?” 

“I give it up, Harold, and that’s all 
about it!” | 

‘‘ What in the world has he done now?” 

‘He's done—that is, he proposes to do 
—something worse than anything he has 
done yet.” 

“ For goodness’ sake don’t keep me wait- 
ing! What is it?” 

‘He is going to marry through the 
‘Matrimonial Oracle.’” With this Dick 
sank heavily back into his chair with a 
wearied gesture, as if, with the imparting 
of this startling information, he relin- 
quished and threw on to Harold the 
responsibility he had borne so long. 

Harold Wingrove started out of his chair 
as if he had been shot. 

‘‘An advertisement, Dick! Marry her, 
Dick !” he cried. 

“That, and none other,” returned Dick, 
gaining somewhat in self-possession, as his 
brother lost his, ‘An advertisement |!” 

‘The ‘Matrimonial Oracle,’ Dick!” 
gasped Harold. 

“The ‘Matrimonial Oracle,’ Harold,” 
returned Dick. 

“ Great Scott!” said Harold, falling back 
into his chair as suddenly as he had 
started ont of it. ‘“ What on earth is to 
be done 3” | 

‘* What is to be done, is precisely what 
T came to ask you!” said Dick. 

“How did you find out?” said Harold, 
faintly, after a moment’s ailence. 

‘‘ How I found out is simple,” answered 
Dick. “On Monday evening, after you 
were gone, I thought father odd and ab- 
stracted ; at first I thought that he was 
missing you, simply. But he seemed absent, 
and thinking with a good deal of concen- 
tration about something. and altogether 
queer. I didn’t bother, though; I knew 
Miss Margetson was away for a few days, 

and I didn’t see who else he could have 
found yet. I just waited and kept a sharp 
look-out on him. He said nothing, though, 
till Tuesday. Then he mooned about the 
dining-room, before I went to business in 
the morning, .like a boy who has been 
stealing apples and doesn’t like to tell. I 
watched. At last he stood still under that 
picture of mother ; and sighed a good deal, 
and said, chiefly to himself, but of course 
he meant me to hear: ‘A house is a poor 
sort of place without a mistress. Poor and 
comfortless! A lady would cheer us all 
up.’ »” 
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‘Great Cesar!” ejaculated Harold. 

**T took him up sharply at that,” Dick 
went on, “and asked bim what he meant. 
He fussed and fidgeted, and would aay 
nothing for a long time. At last he said 
that I must be aware that he had long had 
thoughts of marrying again, and asked if 
I didn’t think it Soild be a very desi:able 
thing to do. I said plainly that, on the 
contrary, I thought it would be the action 
of a confirmed lunatic, and then I went |. 
out and left him to think that over. Of 
course I thought then that he was only 
thinking of Miss Margetson, and that I 
could put that down with a firm hand. 
Bat when I got home in the evening, he 
was reading a paper that he put out of 
sight like lightning when he saw me, I 
kept my eyes open and saw where he put 
it; and I looked at it as soon as he 
went to dress. It was the ‘Matrimonial 
Oracle,’” 

‘What was the advertisement ? ” 

‘‘T’'m coming to that. He came down, | 
and I could only glance at it then; but 
when he was gone to bed I took anotber 
look. Here it is,” said Dick, drawing a 
paper from his breast-pocket. I got a copy 
to bring you. Here is the advertisement 
he had marked. You bet he wrote on 
Saturday to the advertiser. Now, will you 
kindly tell me what we'd better do ?” 

Harold took the paper from his brother 
and ae e i lines Sar pene Aral 
finger. e following words met his eyes: 

f A lady, poausened” of estimable qualities 
and private means, wishesto correspond with 
a gentleman with a view to matrimony. 
Cheerful and domesticated. Widower pre- 
ferred. Address, A. D., office of this 
paper.” 

He read it twice through ; the first time 
with no comprehension of the words he 
was reading; the second time, all the 
position rose up before him with startling 
clearness. He let the paper fall from his | 
hands, and stared helplessly at Dick. 

“He'll marry her before we can say 
Jack Robinson,” remarked the latter, cheer- 
fully, from the depths of his arm-chair. 
There was on his hot, harassed countenance 
a dawning light and animation—the light 
and animation arising from the excited 
sensation consequent on being the bearer 
of startling news; and side by side with 
this sensation had arisen the irrepressible 
instinct to make the news in question as 
bad as possible. 

Bat Harold was not studying his 
brother’s face, nor did he answer his words. 
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} After a few moments of silence, he had 
‘| turned on his heel abruptly and began to 
walk up and down. He was now pacing 
from the window to the bookcase, with 
steps that were quite as agitated as Dick’s 


‘| own had been half an hour before. 


‘She probably isn’t even a lady; and 
he'll believe every blessed word she writes 
to him. He'll swear she’s all he could 
wish. He'll never listen to a single 
word againet her till we've got a step- 
mother!” Dick said, cheeringly. ‘‘ Miss 
Margotson, or Mra. Smith-Ridgway even, 
would have been better,” he added. 

Dick, do hold your tongue and let me 
think,” said his elder brother, sternly. 
Dick retired into the recesses of the arm- 
chair, and began to contemplate fature 
possibilities and family trials with an imagi- 
nation stimulated by the gloominess of the 
sitaation into absolate inspiration. 

Harold continued his walk in silence. 

“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed, suddenly, 
stopping short and: bringing down his 
hand on the table with a force that 
{ made the glasses ring. ‘I’ve got it! 
J We'll be even with him. T’ll settle him 
and the whole thing all at once.” 

‘Settle him?” said Dick, raising him- 
self hurriedly. “Settle the whole thing !” 
he added in an amazed tone, 

“Settle the whole thing,” said his 
| brother, triumphantly. -‘ Ring for lunch, 
‘f Dick.” ; 
. ‘*Bat how?” asked Dick, reaching me- 
chanically towards the bell with a dazed 
expression on his face, ‘You can’t, 
Harold. Goodness knows I’ve thought 
over every possible plan !” 

‘You come and have lanch, and I'll 
explain,” said Harold. 

A moment later lunch appeared. The 
two brothers drew their chairs to the table, 
and Harold scarcely waited for Susan to 
set down the plates and depart before he 
entered into an eager monologue, to which 
Dick listened with a countenance which 
grew more expressive moment by moment. 


A few days Jater old Mr. Wingrove, 
grasping an umbrella and a rug, got 
slowly and carefully out of a train on to 
the main arrival platform at Paddington. 
He stood still when he had alighted, look- 
ing round him a little confasedly. A long 
sojourn in the comparative quiet of the 
city of Bath had by no means fitted him to 
cope successfully with the bustle of a 
London terminus, 

However, after a short interval of con- 
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sideration, during which he was pushed in 
every direction by unscrupulous porters, at 
whom he gazed reproachfully and amazedly 
with his short-sighted blae eyes, he 
threaded his way through the crowd and 
contemplated the assembled cabs for a 
brief space. Then he proceeded to hail a 
four-wheeler by means of a gracefal sweep 
of his umbrella and rag together. Daring 
the gestare, the umbrella, being old, became 
loosened at the spring and opened itself, 
thereby adding somewhat to the singular 
nature of the action. A cabman promptly 
obeyed the summons with an ressive 
twinkle in his eye, and Mr. Wingrove, con- 
trolling the umbrella with some diff- 
calty, got in and directed the man to 
drive to a street in Westminster. It was 
the atreet in which Harold Wingrove 
lived, and Mr, Wingrove was on his way 
to his son’s rooms, When he was estab- 
lished inside the cab he took from his 
pocket two letters: one of these he laid 
down on the seat beside him, the other he 
opened and began to read. It was a short 
note from Harold, and ran as follows : 


‘My DEAR FATHER,— You are ex- 
tremely welcome to use my rooms for 
your business interview on Morday. I 
am sorry that I myself shall be called out 
of town that morning.— Your affectionate 
200, “H, WINGROVE.” 


“ Most fortunate!” Mr. Wingrove mur- 
mured to himself, as he refolded the letter. 
“JT am sorry to miss dear Harold, of 
course ; but in an interview of this kind, 
his presence would be inconvenient ; I 
may say, highly inconvenient ; and even 
the possibility of his appearance would 
have been a little trying. It is really 
most fortunate.” He placed the letter 
carefully in its envelope, and put it back 
in his pocket. “It is a relief, too,” 
he continued, as he did so, ‘‘to feel that 
Dick is well out of the way. He knows 
nothing of this—nothing. I did not even 
mention that I was going to Harold's 
rooms when I told him I was suddenly 
called to town. Caution is always de- 
sirable — always!” said Mr. Wingrove, 
chuckling with delight at his own acuteness, 

Bat that chuckle might have ended 
rather abraptly, could Mr. Wingrove have 
looked through the back of the four- 
wheeler and seen, at a little distance be- 
hind him, a hansom containing the person 
of his son Dick, who was at that 
moment holding converse with his driver 
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to the effect that the latter was to keep 
the four-wheeler in sight, 

Mr. Wingrove now took up the other 
letter—the one he had placed on the seat— 
and proceeded to open it, The writing 
was & woman’s, a protty, neat, woman’s hand. 

“T will consent to give you an inter- 
| view,” the writer said. ‘I will be at the 
address you mention at three o'clock on 
Monday afternoon.” 

“Capital!” Mr. Wingrove said, aloud, 
as he refolded this letter and placed it, not 
loose in his pocket, bat carefally in his 
_ pocket-book. ‘Capital! I really have 
managed this very well! Now it only 
remains to see the lady herself. And if 
all goes well, and we arrange it satisfac- 
torily, I feel sure that she will be a charm- 
ing wife—most charming. Let me glance 
at the advertisement again.” He drew 
from the same pocket-book a slip of paper 
cut from the ‘' Matrimonial Oracle” of 
the preceding Thursday. The slip con- 
tained an advertisement in these words: 
“A young lady of most prepossessing ap- 
pearance and engaging mannors is desirous 
of corresponding with a gentleman with a 
view to matrimony. Cultured, refined, 
and accomplished. Address, M. B., office 
of this paper.” 

“Far better than the first,” he said to 
himself, in a tone of great satisfaction. 
‘‘ Evidently pleasing and attractive, while 
the other individual, A. D., was certainly 
not so much so. It is most fortunate that 
this caught my eye before I had gone too 
far with A. D. Iam quite anxious to see 
the young lady, I am, indeed. She de- 
acribes herself so modestly and so prettily 
in her letter, too. Oh, here we are!” as 
the four-wheeler drew up with a jerk at 
the door of Harold’s lodgings, 

Mr. Wingrove collected the umbrella 
and rug and dismounted with care. Then 
he grasped his personal property in his left 
hand and extraeted a handfal of loose coin 
from his pocket with the other. 

‘‘What is your fare from. Paddington, 
my good man?” he said, approaching the 
cabman. 

That fanctionary, to whom a hard life 
had early taught the lesson that the advent 
of gentlemen like Mr. Wingrove resembled 
angels’ visits, rose promptly to the occa- 
sion. 

‘* Seven-and-six, sir, if you please,” he 
aaid 


Wingrove, “that is rather an expensive 
fare. Perhaps,” he soliloquised, thought- 
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fally, “an omnibus might have been 
cheaper, or the Underground Railway—but 
both are dangerous, very dangerous ; and 
one does not gradge expense on an oc- 
casion like the present.” 

He thereupon placed the whole amount 
in the man’s hand, and entered the house, | 
the door of which was opened by the maid 
who had been so alarmed at Dick. 

“Will you walk up to Mr. Wingrove’s 
room, sir?” she said. The old gentleman 
followed her with the glow of satisfaction 
at his own excellent management growing 
stronger and stronger within him. 

Arrived in Harold’s room, he took out 
his watch. ‘Five minutes to three!” he 
sald, ‘excellent time. She said three. 
Let me find her letter again, and hold it 
ian my hand. It will simplify matters.” 

He took two or three impatient little 
turns about the room to while away the 
five minutes. Precisely as Big Ben struck, 
however, the door opened. It opened to 
admit a girl—a very pretty girl. She was 
very prettily dressed too; and her well-made | 
frock and picturesque hat seemed to set off 
every line of her slender figure and sweet 
face. She entered with a quiet, gracefal 
movement, and Mr. Wingrove rose hur- 
riedly to meet her, his satisfaction growing 
by leaps and bounds to exultation. This 
was, he told himself, by far the cleverest 
thing he had ever done in his life. He did 
not observe, in his elated pre-occupation, 
that the girl had left slightly ajar the door 
by which she entered. } 

““My dear young lady,” he began 
excitedly, The girl made him a gracious 
little bow in answer. He pulled out a 
chair from the tdble, and she seated her- 
self with a word or two of thanks. She 
smiled as she spoke, and her smile made 
her prettier still, Mr. Wingrove thought. 
“Our letters have settled the preliminaries,” 
be went on, quickly. ‘I need scarcely 
allude to them again. But may I ask you, 
my dear madam, to inspect me personally 
as much as you wish? We are each taking 
a momentous step, and I should wish you 
to take a calm and unhurried inspection of 
me, Allow me to walk to the window,” 
So saying he rose, and the girl rose also. 
Her pretty face was crimson, and her lips 
were pressed very tightly together. At 
this moment a kind of suppressed choke 
might have been heard outside the door. 
Mr. Wingrove turned round slowly, that 
the girl might survey him from every 
possible point of view. Her eyes were 
fixed on him, gravely ; but her face grew 
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yet more crimson, and she raised her 
handkerchief to her lips as if to conceal 
the fact that they were trembling. Mr. 
Wingrove noted these signs of confusion, 
and said, mentally: “ Delightfal traits— | ‘ Dick,” said Harold, turning to his 
shyness and modesty! Will you permit | brother, “you tell him the rest.” 

me to resume my seat?” he added aloud,|. Dick accordingly advanced towards his 
“Have you sofficiently noted my personal | father. Mr. Wiogrove had not realised 
appearance ¢” the presence of his younger son in his 

* Yes, thank you,” she said, in a low tone. | agitation hitherto. But as he did so, he 

‘‘ May I venture to hope that you find it | felt that it was only one more in the over- 
such as you can like ?” whelming concatenation of circumstances 

‘‘Yes,” she returned in a still lower} which were crushing him to the ground. 
tone, her handkerchief still over her lips. “ Father,” began Dick, with a cheerful 

Mr. Wingrove’s face expressed intense | sir, ‘you know that I’ve spoken to you a 
contentment. hundred times about the way you flirt.”’ 

“T will not presume to tell you what; Mr. Wingrove’s mouth opened as if to 
I think of yours,” he said; “it would be | speak ; but apparently no adequate words 
impertinent. I have placed before you, | came to him, for he shut it again silently, 
madam, by letter, all the details of my | and Dick pursued, unconscious of the effort: 
position. It only now remains to ask the | ‘‘ You see, you're always so—interested in 
final question: Will you marry me?” young women ; and when I knew you had 

The girl’s face was now quite composed, | seen and marked A. D.’s advertisement in 
save for her eyes, which were dancing with | the ‘ Matrimonial Oracle’ I made sure you 
laughter. would answer it, and probably interview 

‘‘No,” she said, in a louder voice. ‘I | her, and goodness only knew what sort of 
am greatly obliged for the honour you do} woman you might get hold of,?and what 
me, sir; but I cannot marry you.” would happen then. So I came up to 

Before Mr. Wingrove could express} Harold, and we concocted another ad- 
himself in any way, the door was pushed | vertisemont, more attractive than A. D.’s; 
hastily open, and Harold Wingrove | and I got the paper with it in, marked oar 
entered, followed immediately by his | advertisement, and left it about, hoping 
brother Dick. At the sight of his son, | you'd answer it and let A. D. go. You did. 
Mr. Wingrove’s countenance, which had | Harold got Marion to correspond with 
taken a shade of blue at the girl’s words, | She wrote the letters at Harold’s dictation, 
turned a vivid green. and he brought her here this morning to 

“ Harold!” he stammered, “I thought | keep her appointment. That’s all, sir, I 
you were going out of town to-day.” believe.” 

“So I was, father,” returned his son,| Mr. Wingrove rose very slowly from 
pleasantly. ‘‘I have been and come back. | his chair. 

I went to fetch—your correspondent,”| ‘ Harold,” he said, looking around for 
putting his hand on the girl’s shoulder as | his bat, and not looking at his sons or his 
he spoke. “I am sorry, sir; but she | correspondent, “TI shall be obliged if you 
certainly cannot marry you. She is en-| will provide me with a ‘ Bradshaw.’ ” 

ed to marry me.” 
a ir. Wingrove sunk heavily and help- 
lessly into an easy-chair beside him. 

“T do not understand,” he said. ‘' This 
lady met me by appointment. What have 
you to do with it?” 

** You answered last week an advertise- 
ment in the ‘ Matrimonial Oracle,’ signed 
A. D.,” said Harold Wingrove, tersely. 

‘‘T did,” came in a subdued voice from 




































“TI did,” repeated the poor gentleman, 
feeling as if some utterly supernataral 
misfortune had suddenly descended on his 
incomparable plans. 


Bat Harold found himself quite unaWe 
to provide a “ Bradshaw”; and how it 
happened Mr. Wingrove never knew, bat 
half an hour later he found himself partak- 
ing of tea, poured out for him by M. B., 
with a dawning consciousness coming to 
him that a pretty young woman was quite 
as charming, and far less likely to be em- 
barrassing, when viewed in the light of a 
the easy-chair. daughter-in-law than in that of a possible 

‘You subsequently broke off negotia-| wife. And, to Dick’s great relief, he has 
tions with A. D., and answered another | never seemed likely to chango his opinion 
advertisement from a lady, signed M. B. ¢” | since. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL MRS. JOHNSON’S ROVEL 


IN after times Grace and Sibyl could 
remember but little of that journey to 
Germany. It seemed to them at the time 
as if they had suddenly been launched into 
some great whirlpool which swung them 
round and round in its mad course, and 
from the terrific power of which they were 
powerless to escape. 

They had each other, and that was appa- 
rently the only connection with the old 
life that remained to them, their only 
anchor of safety. Sibyl nestled up close 
to her sister, and for a long time cried 
bitterly, much to the annoyance of Mrs. 
Johnsop, who, having offered a few com- 
mon-place words of sympathy, Him a 
into silence, and secretly abused 
Gordon, who had laid this unpleasant 
charge upon her, and then fioally went to 
sleep. When Sibyl was tired of weeping, 
she too fell asleep, and Grace alone was 
left watching, 

She was beginning to learn that she 
must find strength for herself and for 
Sibyl; that she must be her sister's guide 
and support. The knowledge that there 
was no one to help her and no one to 
turn to stood her instead of experience, as 
it has done before now to many a strug- 
gling and isolated young creature in the 
world, 

Then, after the train journey, followed a 
sea passage, uneventful save that poor 
Sibyl was terribly nervous. She had never 
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even seen the ses, and this new sensation 
of having nothing betweeen her and the 
water but wooden planks filled her with 


terror, Mrs. Johnson retired to her berth 


as happily as she would have done to her 
bed, and took very little notice of what 
she called to herself her ‘troublesome 
charges ;” for Sibyl had relapsed into a 
sullen silence, differing much from her 
manner at Victoria Station, and now she 
no longer cared to be agreeable to her 
escort, whom she considered to be part of 
the terrible deceit which had been practised 
upon her. 

Bat Grace was always near to her 
during that long night, sitting by her and 
holding her hand till the younger girl fell 
asleep, and woke up refreshed and feeling 
less frightened. Then the two crept up 
on deck, no one forbidding them, and 
though somewhat frightened at being the 
only ladies, they could not help enjoyin 
this novel sight of the dancing waves til 
the cold drove them back to the stuffy 
cabin. 

How tired they were when, the passage 
being accomplished, there was a farther 
weary traia journey, this time in a carriage 
filled with foreigners! Grace and Sibyl 
listened to the strange jargon, as it seemed to 
them, and felt more lonely than ever. Mrs. 
Johnson buried herself in a novel, and the 
foreigners—or so Grace thought—astared 
radely at Sibyl. The great cathedral at 
Culogne was the only thing they remem- 
bered distinctly, for they slept in that old 
city, and spent a morning wandering about 
ite famous minster. 

Mrs, Johnson was too tired to move out 
before it was necessary; but she told the 
girls that they might go to the cathedral, 
though nowhere else, of course, without 
her. She did not wish to be unkind, but 
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these strangers Were a burden to her; 80 
she settled that, as soon as Fribourg should 
be reached, she should not keep them long 
with her at the hotel. She herself had 
come to see her son, a boy at school, 
who would, of course, pass his short 
Christmas holiday with her. 

Cologne Cathedral has charmed many 
leas unsophisticated people than these two 
forlorn maidens; to them it appeared 
almost too beautiful to take in; and when 
seated there, safe from Mrs, Jobnson’s 
presence, Sibyl begged Grace to tell her 
again all she knew and all that Nan 
had explained to her. Grace never treated 
Sibyl as a child; perhaps Nan had done 
this too much, but to Grace she was as 
herself, only far more precious, and to ba 
loved and cared for above everything else 
on earth. It was a strange picture these 
two English girls made, both so young, so 

pretty, left, as it were, to struggle through 
life as best they might, deprived of the 
only friend who would have loved and 
shielded them had she been able to be 
with them. 

* Ob, Grace, Grace, it is a very, very 
crael thing. I don’t seem to understand 
it; only I shall always hate Mrs, Gordon. 
What business has she to send us into this 
strange country, and to drive us from our 
homet Why did not father——” 

‘Oh, hash, darling ; remember, he is 
dead. Bosides, Sibyl, 1 have been think- 
ing, thinking so much all night; and I 
remember father’s anxiety to write some- 
thing that last night. I never told you 
about that; but now I feel sure he wished 
to make something right for us, he wanted 
to leave his written word about something 
which was very particular; it was for us, | 
know it was, and yet he could not do it, 
he could not even hold the pen. You see 
his iJlaoess was sv sudden. We must not 
blame him.” 

“Bat all our life has been a wrong,” 
said Sibyl, passionately, for the young take 
very decided views of right and wrong, aad 
her present one seemed to barden the 
girl’s heart. Tho world was against her ; 
yet, truly enough, she felt more guiltless 
thaa the world, and turned round fiercely 
against her enemy. By nature Grace was 
more gentle, more humble, and more ablé to 
accept the fate that Heaven sent her. She 
did not feel it less acutely ; but that which 
made Sibyl rebellious made her calm and 
patient. She accepted the must with the 
heroic courage that some women caa show, 
and do show every day of their lives. 


(Condacted by 


“And then, Grace,” Sibyl continued, 
‘‘Nan should not have left us; she might 
bave——” 

Bat on this subject Grace was strong. 

You must not say a word against Nap. 
I know you do not mean it, but I can’ 
bear even you to say one word that migh: 
hurt her if she were here. We shall 
never understand what Nan has done for 
us, I believe.’”’ 

Sibyl was willing to repent her hasty 
words about Nan ; but soon she burst forth 
again. 

‘‘ Look here, Grace, they may think and 
do what they like. If they will give us 
nothing of what is our own—I don’t 
care who gays the contrary—lI will show 
them we can live without help.  Graca, 
you must not accept one favour from that 
Mrs, Gordon, not one ; promise me.” 

* But, Siby], what can we do at present! 
We can’s speak Garman, and we can’t keep 
ourselves, Who would have anything to 
do with two strangers? No, no, indeed, 
we must do as sho likes now, and when 
we get used to the place and can speak 1 
little, then we will tell her that we want no 
more help. Bat till then, Siby), darling, 
you must be patient.” 

Far away from Cologne Cathedral aad 
from these two orphans, other girls were 
rejoicing at the possession of a new fortane, 
little knowing or guessing what a tamal 
of unhappy thoughts was being stirred 
in the hearta of those whose home they 
were going to occupy. Even Frances 
Gordon herself had bat a shadowy idea of 
these two unfortunate girls whose misexy 
was going to make her happiness, 

Before they left the cathedral, Grace 
gently drew her sister into an outof-the 
way corner, and whispered : 

“Won't you say your prayers her, 
Sibyl #” 

Sibyl shook her head. 

‘I can’t eay any prayers. I can’t, Giace; 
I am not like you.” 

Grace was not satisfied. 

‘Pray for the futare, dear Sibyl ; that 
will be batter, Iam sure it will And theo 
think of Nau; she said she was going to 
make a home for us, and we will work 
hard, too, to help her. Some day we shall 
all live together and be so bappy.” 

The idea of happiness made Sibyl cry 
again, So she knelt by her sister's side to 
hide her tears ; bat whether she prayed or 
whether her utter misery was: all she could 
think of, who can tell ? 

Once more there was Mrs. Johnson’s com- 
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pany, aud the train, and the accompani- 
soentof the German gattarals. The sisters 
relapsed into silence, Mrs. Johnson into 
her novel, and the rest of the journey was 
a blank, till, cold, tired, and weary, they 
reached the Baden town of Fribourg, so 
pretty in summer, so cold and cheerless in 
winter. The hotel was, however, fairly 
comfortable. Mrs. Johnson had ordered her 
rooms beforehand ; these were well heated 
with stoves, and though cheerless-looking to 
English eyes, a good bed seemed a laxury 
to the sisters after that long journey. For 
the first time Eagland and home seemed 
far away, so far that they felt only a 
miracle could ever take them back again. 
They were exiles, and Sibyl, as she nestled 
near to her sister, marmured before she 
fell asleep : 

“Gracie, Gracie, I feel quite changed. I 
don’t think I am the same Siby! that I was 
last sammer. If it wasn’t for you I foel as 
if I should try to run away—far away ; 
to ran away from myself, if that were 
possible,” 

Grace, too, felt the same, only she knew 
the was no longer young, and she knew 
what the world meant now—that world 
with which some happy souls associate all 
their lives, pleasure, and smiles, and love ; 
bat which others see in a different light, 
and which they embody as a sad forlorn 
woman, with sorrow and sin written on 
her features. Without having soiled her 
hands by one touch of that sin and misery, 
Grace yet knew the meaning of it; it had 

been learnt in one day. 

Knowledge of evil is far more terrible 
when the knowledge is forced upon those 
who would fain not know of it, and when 
the very innocency of their souls makes 
them shrink from even acknowledging that 
they know it. 

The next morning Mrs. Johnson was al) 
bustle and eagerness, She told the girls 
to “stay indoors and amuse themeelves ” ; 
which command they found it difficult to 
carry oat, considering that they were shat 
up in a room with no books; that their 
travelling boxes were unopened ; and that 
the view from the window was merely a 
row of bare lime-trees. The German 
waiter, whilst he cleared away the morning 
coffee, tried hard to enter into conversa- 
tion; but after ‘‘good morning, leddies,” 
his English failed him, and he relapsed 
into broad smiles, which meant much but 
conveyed little to the sisters except rude 
curiosity ; for every now and then he 
looked at Sibyl as if she were some strange 
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creature he had not seen before. That 
was, indeed, the worst of the situation, 
only they had neither of them yet realised 
it, Sibyl was so extremely pretty, nay, 
beautifal, and was, moreover, 80 uncon- 
scious of her beauty, that she attracted 
attention whorever she went, If only they 
had both of them been ugly what a world 
of trouble they would have avoided! Sibyl 
at last, tired of staring at the limes, sad- 
denly hit upon Mra, Johnson’s novel, took 
it up, and was soon immersed in it beforo 
Grace, who had employed herself by a little 
necessary sewing, foand out what her sister 
was doing. 

* How quiet you are, Sibyl. Ido believe 
you have foand Mrs, Johnson's book.” 

“Yes,” murmared Sibyl, her eyes racing 
on quickly over the close print, 

“Is it a nice book?” asked Grace. 
‘¢ Don’t read it if it isn’t, dear.” 

“What is a nice book?” asked Sibyl, 
looking up almost crossly, with flashed 
cheeks, 

“You know there were some books 
Nan said were not worth reading, and 
should not have been written.” 

‘We must know about things and 
people, Grace, if we are to be loft alone in 
this horrid place ; besides, this is a very 
interesting book;” and the girl bent 
eagerly over the volume, whilst Grace sighed 
a little and lost herself in a maze of thought, 
wondering how she could influence Sibyl. 
Even in the firat little question of a book 
Sibyl would now take her own way, 
though some instinct told the elder sister 
that her sister had never looked like that 
over a book at home; that her face had 
never flashed ; that she had never read in 
that eager manner such books as Nan pro- 
vided. 

“Oh, Nan,” she sighed in her heart, “I 
cannot do as you did. I cannot be trusted 
with dear Sibyl because I have not the 
power of your influence,” 

Bat she made one more effort. 

‘* What is that book about, Sibyl? Tell 
me. It is dull to work in silence,” 

Sibyl’s heart smote her; but the volume 
was so entrancing. It told in graphic 
words the sorrows of a girl who had married 
a baronet for money. When the deed was 
done, she found out that she really loved 
the parish doctor. In spite of herself, 
she could not help meeting him and be- 
moaning her fate. Love was stronger than 
duty, and she began to hate her husband, 
who naturally became jealous, and, not 
without reason, rather harah, Lastly, one 
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day he came upon his wife talking earnestly 
to the doctor, and-—— 

It was at this point that Grace made her 

second attempt at getting the volume away 
from her sister. It was a bad book, not 
‘because it dealt with sin, but because it 
sympathised with it; handled the evil 
lightly, almost tenderly, and made passion 
an excuse for forgetfalness of duty. The idea 
of sin was swallowed up in pity for the 
sinner, and passion excused every short- 
coming. 
“Tvs about a girl who was in love with 
& poor man,” was Sibyl’s truthfal account 
of the atory. ‘But you can read it, Grace, 
directly I’ve done it. One can’t tell the point 
‘of a whole long story. It's too bad of Mrs. 
Johnson to leave us shut up in this stapid 
room, isn’t it?” And without waiting for 
an answer Sibyl was once more perusing 
the course of false love. 

If Nan had been there, the volume 
would have been taken out of her hands 
and thrown into the fire; but what could 
Grace do? She could not anger ber only 
sister, her Siby], who was her all, and the 
only link with happiness. Besides, though 
Grace did possess some influence, she was 
but a year older; and the first draught of 
knowledge of good and evil is to some 
minds very exciting and very powerful. 
Sibyl would have rebelled had Grace tried 
to stop her mid-way ; but Grace felt this, 
and though she was sorely disappointed 
and helpless, she did not try to attempt 
what would have been useless. So the 
golden head bent eagerly over the novel, 
Germany and Fribourg disappeared and 
were as nothing, for Sibyl’s spirit was in a 
country village where lived the characters 
of the work. 


{December 19, 1891.} 


CHAPTER XXIV. OFF HER HANDS. 


Mrs. JOHNSON, having left mental 
poison behind her, careless whether the 
young girls imbibed it or no, hastened 
away about her own affairs. 

. Firat she had her boy to see ; and to her 
great satisfaction she found out that he 
could get leave to come and stay with her 
the next day. Very delightful news, of 
course, for the mother ; but then she must 
at once get rid of her visitors. So, leaving 


her dear Richard, she hurried cff to]i 


F dalein Storme’s Establishment for Yourg 
Ladies, Mra. Johnson had previously 
taken care to provide herself with Mra. 
Gordon’s letter, and meant to use her per- 
suasive powers #0 as to get the girls 
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taken in at once in some capacity or other. 
Not that she had much doubt of success, 
as the offer of the charge of the two sisters 
was to be accompanied with the offer of 
good English gold. 

Mrs, Johnson already knew Unterberg, 
bat not being of a sentimental tara of 
mind, she did not pause to look about her, 
or note the various changes which had 
taken place in the old town. F: duleia 
Storme’s house, or, rather, her flat, was 
situated in one of the houses near the 
Platz. There was a large front-door open- 
ing on to a central courtyard, and a dreary, 
grand central staircase up to the second 
etorey. Here was the F: dulein’s eatablish- 
ment, and here, too, to-day she was in 
person, Mrs, Johnson was ushered into 
a drawing-room, very warm, very tidy, 
and very devoid of comfortable ebaira 
Through the opening doors she heard a 
clatter of voices—German voices, and thea 
the Fi dualein entered in person. She was 
& woman of middle ago, fiat-faced, with 
eyes afleur de téte—there is no English 
expression for this—a low, broad forehead, 
with hair rolled and brushed off, and small 
eyes—made mach more presentable by the 
use of spectacles—a good straight noee, 
and a heavy jaw. The Fidalein talked 
English very badly; bat her natural io- 
telligence made up for her ignorance, 
Mrs, Johnson was not at all business-like, 
so that between them it took a long time 
before the Friulein arrived at the under- 
standing that there were two young 
English girls who required her 
care and her valuable instruction, that 
they were at this moment in the town, 
and that the F: ialein was required to take 
charge of them at once, 

“ Ach! that is difficult,” said the Fide 
lein. ‘I have not two bets; a little one 
might do till next week, then the other 
young ladies go off to their parents to 
holiday-make, and then the young dames 
might find room. My parents will be 
coming here for the Christmas feast — 
that will amuse them. Then they can 
study——” 

* And your terms ¢ ” 

The Fraalein meditated a little, added a 
third more to the usual price as they were 
ae and then named the sum total 
in German money. This took Mra. John- 
son quite ten minutes to reduce to the 
coinage of her own realm ; and lastly she 
assented without bargaining, for fear leat the 
Fraulein should refuse to take the girls at 
once under her German wing. 
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“TI have brought you a 1 a letter from their | that I am not related to them in any way 
friend, who will pay all for them ; she will 
explain everything about them, ” And 
Mrs. Johnson lowered her voice and con- 
tinued, mysteriously: “ Poor girls! they 
are not quite like other girls.” 

“Ach! so?” asked the F:daljein, tapping 
her forehead. 

‘No, no; but their father was asad, wild 
fellow, and, in fact, their mother was——” 

The Fiidalein understood, and nodded 
quite complacently. She was not at all 
shock 

‘ Ach, sot That is often so.” 

* Oh, “no,” said Mrs. Johnson, in a sad 
voice, her English ideas of propriety rising 
quickly to the surface ; “this is a very sad 
case—very extraordinary. They will be 
called in future Grace and Sibyl] Evans, 
You understand me, F) dalein $” 

Certainly the Fidulein understood, she 
was 80 intelligent ! 

‘‘Grace and Sibyl Evans. A goot name 
and very pretty. They will soon be happy 
here. How many years have they?” 

“That is the worst part of it. The 
eldest is, I think, seventeen or eighteen, 
and the other a year younger.” 

The F:aulein threw up her hands. 

“Bat then they will not be long in my 
establishment ; they are grown up tall,” 

Evidently the Fraalein did” not yet 
quite understand; and once more Mrs. 
Johnson patiently tried to make matters 
clear to the Teutonic mind—which values 
exactness—not blessing Mra. Gordon for 
having given her this diffi:ult task to per- 
form unaided by a kaowledge of German. 

“You must teach them German 
thoroughly, and. then you must find them 
some teaching or useful employment by 
which they can earn a little money. Mra. 
Gordon will be pleased when they can do 
something for themselves. She gives this 
money out of her own pocket.” 

“Teaching is very badly paid,” said the 
Fraulein. Then, suddenly brightening up, 
she said: “ Bat listen, madam. I will 
keep them in my establishment. and they 
can teach the English tongue. Very goot ; 
and then I will remit what they are worth 
to the kind lady, their friend; but it will 
be very leetle for several yeare. Ach! very 
leetle.” 

af Very well ; now we understand each 
other,” said Mra J ohnson, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘I shall be staying here for three 
weeke, 20, if anything happens—I mean, 
if you are in any difficulty—you can appeal 
to me; but otherwise, please remember 
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that Iam not related to them in any way 
—only a friend of Mrs. Gordon, who is 
defraying all their expenses.” 

“TI understand qaite rightly,” said - 
Friaéalein Storme, smiling and nodding, 
delighted at the idea of her good English 
pupils who would teach and converse in 
their own tongue, whilst they paid for pick- 
ing upGerman, The news would get about 
the town and new German pupils would 
flock in. Buth ladies quite understood, and 
when they had nodded energetically at ‘each 
other to certify this fact, and had loaded 
each other with compliments, Mrs. John- 
son took leave. 

It was twelve o'clock before she had 
completed all these arrangements. Chris- 
tian charity could go no further, and it 
was very fortanate for the sisters that they 
had such a good person to look after them. 
Then at last Mra. Johnson hurried back 
to the hotel, and found Grace gazing sadly 
out of the window, whilst Sibyl lay curled 
up in a velvet-covered chair reading the 
novel, She had by this time reached the 
last few pages, and Mrs, Johnson for a mo- 
ment felt a pang of remorse at having left 
the volume within reach of this mere child. 

‘‘ My dear Sibyl! What, are you reading 
that atapid book $ Here, child, give it to 
me, It is not meant for young people.” 

Mrs. Johnson was not given to moral 
reflections, except of the broadest and 
most palpable kind, and so she did not 
consider that books which were not fit for 
young or old could only exist because she 
and others like her created a demand for 
them 

Sibyl relactantly gave up the book. She 
knew she ought not to have read it; but 
the forbidden fruit had tasted nice, and it 
had served to make the dreary moments 
go faster. For the time being she had 
forgotten her miseries. Now, this amuse- 
ment being gone, the weariness and the 
diegust came hack doubly strong. Why 
was she not living in that delightfal world 
of riches and of passionate love? Had she 
found herself there she would, of course, 
have chosen the good and left the evil ; she 
would have risen above low motives and 
proved that one can be good as well as 
rich, and that admiration need not spoil 
the character. 

‘What do you think, girls?” said Mrs. 
Johnson, in her most cheerfal manner— 
that manner which the “girls” had not 
seen since Victoria Station—“ I have found 
the most delightfal school for you. I have 
often heard of Fiiiulein Storme’s intelli- 
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gence and amiability. She is most anxious 
to welcome you to her charming establish- 
ment ; and I shall write and tell your kind 
friend, Mrs. Gordon, how happily all is 
arranged. I thought it was a pity that you 
should unpack your boxes here for so short 
a time, my dear girls. You are to go at 
once to Linden Strasse—such a charming 
flat, with a balcony outside! In the sum- 
mer you will see the soldiers pass and hear 
the beautifal German band.” 

These fature pleasures did not impress 
the sisters much, considering that sitting on 
a balcony was impossible for a long time to 
come, and a band and soldiers at present un- 
knownexcitements. However, noplacecould 
be more cheerless than this hotel, so neither 
made any objection to the news; only 
Sibyl murmured that she hated schools of 
all kinds, and that German was an ex- 
tremely ugly language. 

‘So it sounds to us, dear, because we 
} don’t understand it; but, by-and-by, when 
you will be able to enter into conversation 
with learned people you will be charmed, I 
expect, Tho Germans are always held up 
to us as a most intelligent nation. Now, 
Grace, let us ring for dinner. I dare say 
| they will bring us preserved fruit with our 
meat. That will seem so strange. I am 
really getting used to it, though this is 
only my second visit. Isn’t it strange how 
quickly one gets accustomed to—to a new 
state of existence t” 

‘‘Some people do,” said Sibyl, tartly ; 
she had been reading the sharp sayings of 
the heroine in the novel, and felt inclined 
to imitate them. 

Wiehing, however, to speed the parting 
guests, Mre. Jobnaon was most gracious, 
laughed at Sibyl’s repartee, tried to make 
a joke with the waiter—who still grinned, 
and stili could not in the least take in the 
English meaning ; and in this manner Mrs. 
Johnson tried to make the first German 
dinner go off with é:lat, though now and 
then she calculated how much she must 
charge Mra. Gordon for the extra expense 
she had incurred for the orphans. Mrs. 
Johnson must not be judged harshly ; she 
was not particularly well off, and ‘ Richard 
was a great expense.” 

A carriage was hired directly the dinner 
was over, the girls’ boxes were placed on 
it, and Mrs. Johason accompanied them to 
their new home. The lJady’s heart became 
lighter the nearer they approached Linden 
Strasse, and then in five minutes more she 
had introduced them to Fraulein Storme, 
who smiled and looked more intelligent 


| than ever; also mach astoniahed when she 


beheld two tall maidens. The younges, 
with her golden hair and refined featares, 
at once entranced the German lady. 

‘Ein wunderschéne Bild,” she mur. 
muted ; “one might fancy an Undine, or 
what not, some spirit maiden —a very 
enchantress,” 

Happily Sibyl did not hear all these 
epithets; and Grace, with her sweet, gentle 
manner, was the one who came forward to 
shake hands and appear to listen to the 
lady’s voluble conversation. 

‘So, we shall be great friends, and 
we shall make you very clever; ab, 
yes, certainly; but the young dames 
must forgive the small accommodation 
possible at present;” and so on, till a 
last the sisters found themselves saying 
good-bye to Mrs. Johnson, now their te 
maining link with Eagland, and they were 
shown into a small room, where their 
boxes took up nearly all the available space, 

‘What a horrid little hole!” cried 
Siby], bursting into tears, when they were 
left alone, for then came the remembrance 
of the dear old roomy chambers of the 
Warren. ‘Oh, Gracie, I shall die! I 
know I shall! This tiny room and dread. 
ful house, after ouar——” 

‘Not ours now, Sibyl,” sighed Grace. 
‘We must forget all that.” 

‘But I can’t, I vever shall,” said Sibyl, 
impatiently ; and for an answer Grace put 
her arms round her sister, aud laid her 
cheek against hers, whispering : 

‘‘ My Sibyl, you have me.” 

And Sibyl was touched, and a choking 
feeling of remorse rose up in her hestt, 
causing her to retarn the caress, as abs 
exclaimed : 

“Grace, Grace, I am a horrid wretch— 
not like you, dear; bat I am feeling that 
my heart is becoming all stone — quite 
hard and don’t-carish—as if I didn’t mind 
what happened to us; and then there 
comes just the opposite feeling, and I sa 
certain that I shall never bear it, You 
can’t underetand all this, or you couldnt 
look so good and calm.” 

Grace would not answer this remark, 
because she felt that she must not dissect 
her thoughts and feelings. One of then 
must remain calm and strong. 


A FRENCH “GRIFFITH GAUNT.’ 


IT was recently pointed out in an ess 
in the “Nineteenth Contury ” that ther 
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was a slight but undoubted tendency on 
the part of real life to follow the lines 
suggested by fiction. If the writer had 
maintained merely that the condact of 
haman beings is frequently inflaenced by 
the latest novel, his statement would have 
deen a truism; but he did not limit him- 
self to this obvious fact. His theory was 
that circamstances—their imagination ex- 
hausted, perhaps, by the extremely severe 
etrain thrown upon it daring the last four 
thousand years—had thankfally adopted 
the plot of the most fashionable romance 
as & guide to their order and arrangement. 

The idea was ingenious; but even the 
ingenuity of the writer failed to suggest 
that events, evidently copied from a notable 
novel of the nineteenth century, could have 
forestalled their prototype by taking place 
nearly two hundred years earlier, Yet 
this difficalt task was performed by the 
help of a little group of actors in Franco, 
at the close of the seventeenth century. 

It was about the year 1687 that Louis 
de la Pivardiere, Siear da Bouchet, found 
himself in the position proverbially occa- 
pied by younger sons. His income wat 
small, and his descent—for his family was 
avery ancient one—cut him off from all 
professions bat one, and in that he was 
more likely to spend than to make a 
fortune—the gentlemen who joined the 
camp being expected to keep up something 
of the feudal show of their ancestora. 
There remained to him only marriage as a 
possible resource, and he proceeded to 
make as good a bargain as he could of him- 
self and his long pedigree. 

Amongst his acquaintances was a widow 
of thirty-five, the mother of five children, 
and in possession of a landed estate of a 
certain fair amount. The lady, withoat 
being pretty, was attractive and pleasant. 
The bargain was soon struck, and, at the 
close of the year, the wedding took place, 
Their married life, in spite of this un- 
romantic prologue, might have been as 
happy as the average had it not been for 
the differencs of temperament between 
husband and wife. The lady loved 
society, the husband longed for solitade. 
Each cared too little for the other to sacri- 
fice personal inclination, and the resalt 
was a series of disputes and quarrels, in 
which both were eqaally to blama and 
equally uawilling to give way. They parted 
With mutaal feelings of relief when, in 
1689, La Pivardiera was summoned to 
serve in the army a3 Seigneur de Nerbonne, 
his wite’s estate. 
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Daring his absence the lady was able to 
indulge her taste for society, and the 
chateau was full of life and _ gaiety. 
Amongst her most frequent visitors was an 
ecclesiastic—the Prieur de Miseray—who 
was the head of a small religious founda- 
tion about a mile from her house, and who, 
as her private chaplain, paid weekly visits 
to conduct services in the chapel. His 
frequent visits, his attentions to Madame 
de la Pivardiere during her husband's 
absence, and her evident pleasure in his 
society, aroused suspicions, and scandal 
soon began to busy itself with the relations 
between them. Dark whispers reached 
the ear of the husband on one of his visits 
home, and found a ready hearing, but he 
does not appear to have remonatrated with 
his wife. 

His military duties—for he had obtained 
a lisutenancy in a regiment of dragoons— 
afforded him an excuse for long and fre- 
quent journeys from home, which he spent 
in wandering from town to town with a. 
keen relish of the unconventional and un- 
restricted life he thas enjoyed. 

At Auxerre, however, his wanderings 
suddenly ceased, for, whilst strolling on 
the ramparts idly watching the games of a 
group of girls, he was suddenly attracted 
by the beauty and charm of one of them. 
She was his inferior in social position, for 
her father had held, during his lifetime, 
some small post in the courts of justice, 
and her mother kept a little inn in the 
town; but there seems to have been some 
justification for his sudden passion. The 
girl was beautifal enough to win commen- 
dation many years later from so good a 
jadge as Louis the Fourteenth himself ; 
and her subsequent history shows that she 
was capable of high purpose and unselfish 
action. 

It was easy to discover her home, and 
to hire a room for himself in the humble 
inn, There he stayed for many days, un- 
able to tear himse.f away, and passing 
every day more completely under the charm | 
of his enchantress. In order to prevent 
the suspicion which would natarally have 
arisen from the presence of a man of his 
position amidst sach surroundings, he called 
himself Louis da Bouchet, and gave no hint 
of his rank or his past history. 

Waatever designs he may have formed | 
upon the happiness of the innkeeper's 
daughter—and he was not a scrupulous 
msan—recoiled upon himself. Ha became 
passionately attached to her, and finally 
made up his mind to marry her. His 
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hesitation was doubtless long and painful, 
for bigamy was at that date a capital of- 
fence in France, 

He seems to have been far more happy 
than he deserved, and to have settled 
down with absolute content to a station 
in life far below his original one He 
accepted the post of door-keeper formerly 
held by his wife’s father, and helped to 
carry on the business of the in», living in 
complete harmony with his surroundings. 
He did not, however, entirely neglect his 
firet wife, as he made annual journeys to 
the Chateau de Nerbonne, where Madame 
de la Pivardiere was only too glad to give 
him what he asked, and so get rid of him. 
His pretext on each occasion for the hurry 
of his visit was the necessity for epeedily 
rejoining his regiment; and this excuse 
served his purpose for two or three years, 
Mee rumours, however, began slowly to 
find their way to Nerbonne, and before 
his arrival in the year,1697 his wife knew 
enough of the truth to ronse a passion of 
indignation in her heart. The threatened 
storm was not likely to be averted by the 
fact that the husband—unconacious of her 
discoveries—heard on his journey home 
much fresh scandal concerning the Prieur 
de Miseray and Madame de la Pivardiere. 
The old jealousy flamed up again, and he 
was heard to say that either be would 
have the priest’s life or the priest should 
have his—words remembered when later 
events lent them a cruel significance. 

It was a Saint’s day in August when he 
reached his wife’s country house. It was 
full of guests, for many of the neighbouring 
gentry had attended High Mass in the 
chape], and had remained to dinner. 
Amongat these was the Prieur de Miseray 
himeelf, who had just conducted the 
celebration. He was most prominent 
amongat those who hurried to congratulate 
the Sieur de la Pivardiere on his return. 
Indeed, all the guests did their best by 
their enthusiasm to cover the marked cold- 
ness of the wife, who said little and looked 
darkly on her husband. Her pride was 
deeply wounded, and there was no love 
in her heart to urge excuses for the 
culprit. 

Her manner was too remarkable to 
escape notice; and one guest—a woman, 
of course—was foolish and ill-bred enough 
to remark upon it, 

“Is this the way you welcome a hur- 
band who has been so long absent?” she 
asked. 

The mistrezs of the house took no notice 
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of the question ; but the master replied, as 
he took his place at the table : 

‘IT am her husband, but I am not her 
friend ;” a remark fully calcalated to 
destroy whatever remnant of sociability 
had survived his wife’s coldness. 

The party broke up in confusion, and 
the couple—each injured, and each deeply 
resentful—were left to their enviable tie. 
a-téte. 

It will not have required so much of 
the history of Louis de la Pivadiere da 
Bouchet to show how boldly he had {ol- 
lowed the example of Griffith Gaunt, in 
the book of that name to be published 
one hundred and seventy years later by 
Mr, Charles Reade. The marriage with a 
rich wife; the jealousy of a priest; snd 
the bigamous marriage with a girl inferior 
in station but superior in character, are 
adventures common to both. They both 
return home to find a brilliant party 
assembled ; and both disperee it with a 
degree of ill-breeding unworthy alike of 
the Cumberland squire and the French 
officer. 

But the audacity of La Pivardiere did 
not end here, and he carried his imitation 
of Griffith Gaunt to a point which nearly 
ended in the destruction of four innocent 
persone. 

His interview with his wife did not lest 
long. The reproaches exchanged were 
equally bitter and equally contemptuons; 
but even supposing that their moral guilt 
was equal—of which there is no proof— 
his position was obviously far more critical 
than hers, and she used her advantage uw- 
sparingly. She threatened him with the 
law, and when words ran high between 
them, she spoke of having his life ass 
revenge for his wrong-doing; and the 
words overheard were supposed to refer t 
an expiation very different from tho legal 
punishment with which she intended to 
terrify him, When he left her and retired 
to his bedroom he had almost forgotten 
his wrongs in the terror of his probable 
doom; and he must have kept a terrible 
watch through the night as he thought 
her vengeance and saw the gallows loom- 
ing close at band. 

It was in the firat faint dawn of morning 
that these unpleasant thoughts were m- 
terrupted by one of his wife's maid— 
certain Catherine Le Moine—who came 
bis room and warned him that if be 
ateyed in the castle he would be 
next morning, Her words coincided only 
too well with his wife’s threats and bis 
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own fears. Accordingly he crept silently | in itself, was all traced to two maids at 


ont of the castle, and prepared to depart. 


His horse had lamed itself the day before ; 
he, therefore, left it in the stable, together 
with his pistols and his cloak, and started 


_ for Auxerre with only his dog and his gun. 
‘It was easy, later ov, to trace his route 


through ChA‘eauroux and Issoudun, and 


_ to discover the two hotels in these towns 


where he passed successive nights. Finally, 


_ he reached Auxerre, and hero he felt com- 


paratively safe. He had always been 
carefal to date and send his letters from a 


| distant town, and he hoped that Madame 


de la Pivardiere had no idea of his true 
hiding-place. He little guessed that her 
discovery of is would soon be necessary, 
not to her revenge, but her safety. 

-La Pivardiere’s sudden disappearance, 


the horae and pistols left in the stable, 


the high words reported by the servants, 
the coldness of the wife, were all much 
discussed in the neighbourhood of Ner. 
bonne, and dark suspicions arose as to his 
fate. Whispered from one to another, 
these terrible ideas soon grew in strength 
and clearness, and became certainties be- 
yond the need of proof to the popular 
mind. There is no direct evidence that 
the lady of the cha‘eau was much disliked 
in the neighbourhood, but it is difficult 
upon any other hypothesis to account for 


the extraordinary ease with which those | 


who knew her believed that she was guilty 
of a horrible crime. She had lived at 
Nerbonne for many years, she had seen 
much society, but her acquaintances, who 
must have known, moreover, of her hus- 
band’s habit of freqaently leaving home 
for long periods of time, very rapidly de- 
cided that as he was not forthcoming she 
must have murdered him. The whispers 
of this dark crime grew daily louder and 
more violent, till at last, on September 
sixth, the Procureur du Ri of the Depart- 
ment in which Nerbonne was situated 
sent his deputy—the Sieur Bonnet—to 
inquire into the alleged crime, The Pro- 
cureur himself was by no means an ideal 
judge, and the same may be said of his 
representative ; both had causa to dis- 
like the Prieur de Miseray, and they 
took up the accusation against the wife 
with great eagerness, hoping to involve 
their enemy in her destruction; and the 
evidence against her was such as to ensure 
a conviction before the most impartial 
tribunal. The ficat inqairy consisted in 
the examination of about fifteen witnesses, 
whose hearsay evidence, valueless enough 


the chateau, and these girls, when interro- 
gated, gave convincing evidence of the 
crime and the guilty persons. One of the 
witnesses was the Catherine Le Moine 
already mentioned, the other was a cer- 
tain Marguécite Mercier, goddaughter and 
favourite of Madame de la Pivardiere. 
Mercier gave a most precise and circum- 
atantial account of the alleged murder. 
She said that her mistress having secretly 
introdaced two men-servants—whom she 
named—of the Prieur de Miseray into the 
house, had led them to her husband's 
chamber and there looked on whilst these 
men murdered him. She added various 
details which seemed to prove the truth of 
her story, and she repeated it a few days 
later when she was in imminent danger of 
death and was about to receive the viati- 
cum, She not only repeated the tale but 
she added a finishing touch to her per- 
formance by declariag that the Prieur 
himself was present at the murder aud 
gave the coup de grace to his victim. This 
additional detail, curiously enough, did 
not arouse any suspicion as to the truth of 
her story, which produced much effect 
upon popular feeling and heightened the 
general indignation to a dangerous pitch. 
Is is perhaps not surprising that she was 
believed. What motive could be strong 
enoagh to prompt a haman soul—ppa- 
rently within a few hours of the Great 
Assiza—to bear false evidence, and such 
false evidence, against four persons, one of 
whom had shown her great kindness ? 

Catherine Le Moine, endowed probably 
with a less vivid imagination, had a less 
elaborate story to tell, but it fully corro- 
borated her fellow-servant’s testimony. 
She said that her mistress had purposely 
sent her out of the way, that she had, 
however, entered her master’s room just as 
the crime was accomplished, and she had 
seen his bleeding corpse in the hands of 
his murderers. 

The little daughter of this unhappy 
couple deposed that in the middle of the 
night she had heard her father cry, ‘Oh, 
my God! Have mercy upon me!” an | 
exclamation doubtless wrung from his lips 
by the thoughts of judgement and death 
which haunted him through those long, 
lonely hours of vigil, but interpreted by 
the Court as corroboration of the previous 
evidence. 

The Prieur de Miseray was at once 
arrested and put into irons, as were his 
two servants, Madame de la Pivardiere, 
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however, managed to escape to Paris, 
where she appealed to be sent before some 
other judge rather than the Procureur of 
her Department. She declared that she 
could prove before an impartial tribunal 
the existence of the husband ehe was 
accused of assassinating, but that ahe had 
no chance of a fair hearing from thore 
engaged in investigating the matter. She 
obtained the favour she sought, and with 
that concession the story practically ends. 

La Pivardiere was soon traced to Au- 
xerre by the route he bad taken the 
preceding August, but though easy to 
follow him it was by no means easy to 
make him return to Nerbonne. When he 
discovered that officers of justice were on 
his track he fied from Auxerre, fearing, 
naturally enough, ‘that they were agents 
employed by his wife to arrest him for 
bigamy. Even when he heard the trath 
he showed no chivalrous eagerness to risk 
himself in defence of a wife he suspected 
and a man be bated. His second wife— 
the only character in this history abso- 
lutely free from a shadow of blame—acted 
like a generous woman, and sent him back 
to save her rival, 

The new judge appointed to hear the 
evidence was an able and fair-minded 
man, with a keen eye for theatrical effect. 
One evening, when the parieh church near 
Nerbonne was crowded with a congrega- 
tion met to celebrate the festival of Saint 
Anthony, the patron Saint of the parish, 
he sent La Pivardiere right into the 
midst of the assembly, standing by like 
a stage manager to watch the effect of his 
appearance, The result was convincing 
enough; in a moment the place was in a 
tumult, prayers were interrupted, and the 
whole congregation gezed with awe and 
terror on the dead man brought to life. 

We wonder that the creator of Griffith 
Gaunt did not give us the description of 
such a scene in the north-country church. 
Who could have described more graphically 
than he the dark arches witb their scanty 
lights, the sleepy congregation waking up 
to horror, and their gradual conviction of 
their own folly? But the conception and 
execution of such a dramatic coup would 
be less natural, it must be owned, in a 
Cumberland justice of the peace than in a 
French lawyer. 

The queation of the innocence of the ac- 
cused was now eet at rest; but the legal 
forms could not be satisfied until an appeal 
had been heard by the Parliament of Paris, 
and La Pivardiere absolutely declined to 
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run apy further risk on behalf of his falsely. 
accused wife. It was again the innkeepers 
daughter who resolutely made another 
effort to help her rival, and abow her un- 
worthy husband his duty. Helped 
powerful friendz—probably of La Pivar- 
diere’s—she obtained a personal interview 
with Louis the Fourteenth, and, flinging 
hereelf at his feet, obtained a fall safe. 
conduct for the Sieur de la Pivardiere, and 
a compliment for herself. 

“A girl sach as you,” said the great 
King, “ deserved a better fate.” 

The flattery implied in the remark is not 
overwhelming ; but doubtless it was re 
ceived with due humility and gratitude, 

In June, 1701, nearly four yesra after 
the August dawn when La Pivardiere had 
crept away from the Chateau de Nerbonne, 
the Parliament of Paris pronounced its 
final decree, and the whole affair terni- 
nated, except for one of the false witnesses 
Le Moine had already died in jail, bat 
Marguérite Mercier was condemned to s 
humiliating penance. 

With the acquittal of the innocent wile 
ends the similarity between the real story 
and the novel founded thereon. There 
was no reconciliation between Louis and 
Marguérite de la Pivardiere, as between 
Griffith and Catherine Gaunt, In real 
life, much may be forgiven; but human 
nature revolts against daily and hourly 
interconrse with those who have inflicted 
and suffered irreparable wrong. The 
French husband instantly sought and ob- 
tained a military appointment, and was 
killed a very few years afterwards ins 
fight with some smugglers. About the 
same time, bis wife was found dead in her 
bed. The Prieur de Miseray lived to s 
good old age, and was regarded with some 
admiration as the hero of a romantic story; 
but during the short remainder of Madame 
de la Pivardiere’s life, he never sgat 
sought her society. The solitude of s 
prison, the weight of chains, and the near 
prospect of death may have given him 
wholesome material for reflection upon the 
relations between the sexes, especi 
when the woman is married and the mans 
priest. 

La Pivardiere’s second wife—bher inno- 
cence and her misfortunes have com 
us throughout to give her a title to which 
she has no just claim—did not break her 
heart over her false marriage and her up- 
worthy husband. The four children dorm 
of that unhappy connexion all died; bat 
the mother married twice, and, it is to be 
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hoped, found peace and happiness during 
the many years through which she lived to 
an extreme old age. 

The biographers of Mr. Reade, in their 
enthusiastic memoir, place “Griffith Gaunt” 
high among his works, and speak of it as 
“ satisfying the most exacting among the 
repnblic of literati”—a phrase which has 
the extreme advantage of being alike in- 
capable of proof and disproof. The novel 
has, undoubtedly, obtained a high degree 
of popularity, and contains abundant evi- 
dence of the force and ingenuity of its 
author. It is striking to contrast the 
romance with the story which suggested it, 
and to observe the way in which the bare 
sketch is filled in so as to interest and 
excite the reader. : 

The heroine, from a middle-aged widow, 
the mother of five children, becomes a 
handsome and high-spirited girl ; the sordid 
story of her marriage developes into a 
charming love-tale—a love-tale so com- 
plete in itself that the subsequent tragedy 
appears a monstrous impossibility rather 
than the too natural result of a mer- 
cenary marriage, Catherine's relations 
with the priest, which —like those of 


. Madame de la Pivardiere—prodace much 


scandal and misery, are almost impossibly 
childlike in their innocence, save in one 
scene, where the author makes her forget 
her 16le and blush with delight at the 
recognition as her own of the glove which 
Leonard had treasured. It is in such 
touches that Mr. Reade was too apt to 
destroy the delicacy and refinement with 
which he desired to endow his heroines. 
It ia strange that a writer, who was always 
dissecting passion, should not have recog- 
nised the enormous force of purity created 
by a strong love in marriage. 

As it was obviously necessary to make 
Catherine more beautifal, interesting, and 
innocent than her original, so was it 
desirable to palliate the hero’s guilt. 
There is true art in the way in which the 
suspicious, unhappy man is led by his 
ingratitude and his jealousy to the com- 
miesion of a crime; but the excuse La 
Pivardiere might have urged is wanting to 
this hero of romance who had lived for 
eight or nine years in absolute happiness 
with a woman he adored. 

The innkeeper’s daughter required little 


alteration in char&cter or situation to fit 
_ her for the position of subordinate heroine, 


: 


| 
| 





where her gentle unselfishness made her a 
fitting foil to her strong-willed rival. 
The Puritan Mercy Vint is none the less 
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a beautiful creation because her original 
lived and loved and suffered two hundred 
years ago. 

With regard to the construction of the 
story, there were two points in the real 
narrative which the novelist felt it 
desirable to change. The case against the 
wife being very weak, Mr. Reade greatly 
strengthened it by the discovery of Tom 
Leicester's body in the pond, with much 
of the face unrecognisable, but with the 
black mark still clear on his forehead— 
tbat black mark which was the common 
inheritance of himself and Griffith. There 
is no such incident in the case of La 
Pivardiere, but it is quite possible that 
the idea was suggested by a trifling fact 
recorded at the trial, 

On the eve of Saint Anthony’s Day, 
before the public appearance of the sup- 
posed victim, the Sieur Bonnet went to 
Nerbonne to discover fresh evidence 
against the accused. He must have been 
something of a busybody, for the matter 
had, on the appeal of Madame de la 
Pivardisre, been removed from his juris- 
diction, but, undaunted by this fact, he 
resolved to drag the ponds for the evidence 
he expected to find there. Instead of the 
corpse, he met, however, La Pivardiere 
himself, strolling by the water; and his 
terror at this encounter provad, at all 
events, the genuineness of his belief in 
the crime. He uttered a shriek of horror, 
and rushed away from the spot, not heed- 
ing or not hearing the sarcastic enquiry : 
‘Why should you Jook in the ponds for 
what is standing on the banks?” 

Does it seem too fanciful to imagine 
that this remark suggested the discovery 
of Leicester’s body, and the consequent 
justification of the suspicions against 
Catherine ? 

The other point in the French story 
which refused to lend itself to the 
purposes of romance is the evidence of 
the two servants, This evidence does not, 
either for wickedness or falsehood, stand 
alone in the history of jurisprudence; but 
no novelist would dare to introduce such 
unblushing perjury without incurring the 
charge of grossly outraging human nature. 
What motive but insanity can be urged 
as prompting Marguérite Mercier to the 
utterance of those terrible words? Even 
if she had cause to hate a mistress who 
had always treated her with marked kind- 
ness, did she bear a deadly grudge against 
the Prieur and his men-servants? And 
how, having once invented the hideous 
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story, did she prevail upon Catherine Les 
Moine to join in the perjury? Le Moine’s 
corroboration mskes the fact doubly in- 
comprehensible, destroying as it does the 
theory of insanity as a possible motive. 
Madame de la Pivardiere might have been 
so unfortunate as to have one maid mad 
enough to invent auch a tale; but it is 
quite impossible that she can have had 
two sufficiently mad to maintain the truth 
of an absolutely false narrative, and anffi- 
ciently sane to agree as to ite details. 

It may be possible that such crimes 

have a far humbler origin than is generally 
suspected. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed their master’s disappearance, did 
one of the girls begin to hint darkly that 
she could explain it if she would? Enjoy- 
ing the self-importance gained by this 
pretence of superior knowledge, did she 
find herself led on by degrees to the con- 
struction of this monstrous tale? The 
motive is absurdly inadequate; but the 
student of human nature will not, there- 
fore, dismias it as impossible. Among the 
many mysteries of the human soul none is 
deeper or darker than the early origin of 
great, crimes, 
--- "The theory suggested, however, even if 
true, is obviously unworthy of the dignity 
of romance. Mr. Raade had, therefore, to 
build up in Caroline Ryder a character 
full of good impulses, and capable of great 
crimes, and also to construct an under-plot 
of love and jealousy to account for her 
enmity to Catherine Gaunt. After this 
elaborate structure of motive, it is disap- 
pointing to find how little her evidence 
affects the cace against her mistress, 
although no reader can regret her creation, 
if only for the fine duel between her in 
the witness-box and the prisoner in the 
dock. Contrasting, however, the details 
by which the novelist accounts for her 
slight deviations from truth with the 
splendid, and apparently purposeless, 
mendacity of Margoérite Mercier, we 
must own that the writer is heavily handi- 
capped in bis efforts to prove that fiction 
1s stranger than trutb. 
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THE Californian gold fever was at ite 
height when the crowd of fortune-seekers, 
excited by the prospect of immediate gain, 
rushed to the banks of the Bangalong. 

We—that is, Jack Pettit and [—had fol- 

| lowed the gold away up the river for long 
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weary miles, sometimes in company, often 
alone, occasionally finding dust, but more 
frequently digging from sunriee until aan- 
set without seeing a speck. In common 
with thousands of adventurers, who were 
in a similar plight, we were ever mocked by 
the fickle jade Fortune. 

The most incomprehensible thing about it 
all was that there seemed to be some party 
for ever in advance of us ; for, although the 
banks of the river were undisturbed, the 
water came down from the hills laden with 
mud, which was easily recognisable by a 
miner's eye. 

It was only after a long, tedions tramp, 
with heavy hearts and ever-lightening 
pockets, that we came upon the advance 
party. They welcomed us with what grace 
they could, which was not much; bat oar 
arrival mattered little, for others quickly 
came along our trail, now in companies and 
again singly, until there were fally fifty 
gold-seekers of almost as many nationalities 
upon the ground. All of these remained, 
not one went farther. There was no need, 
for the bed of the gold had been discovered. 
Within the space of a square mile or so, 
thereabont, lay enough of the precious 
metal to have enriched a thousand miners 
beyond the dreams of avarice, 

The camp was pitched on the bank of 
the river, which, under the scorching rays 
of the summer sun, had dwindled down to 
a mere freshet. There was none too mach 
water obtainable for the requirements of 
gold-washing ; it was rapidly becoming too 
precious a commodity to be recklessly em- 
ployed as a beverage—a result which 
gladdened the heart of Bert Togue, the 
bar-keeper, who, with the keenness of a 
vulture for scenting out carcases, had 
followed promptly upon the heels of the 
thirsty miners and adventurers, 

The scenery was impressive and awe- 
inspiring. Bleak, barren, yet priceless 
quartz-reefs rose in long undulating waves 
of stone, like a petrified ocean, on every 
side. Bsyond these lay the bush and 
scrub, interspersed here and there with 
clumps of piue, while farther away still, a 
long range of low, naked hills stretched 
along the eky-line until they were loat in 
mist. 

Those hills enjoyed an evil reputation as 
resorts for bands of redskine, who had cut 
off more than one prospecting party, and 
of prairie pirates and road agents, who 
were even more merciless than they. Io 
one thing both were cordially agreed ; their 
hands were against the minors, and equally 
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the miners scored againet them on every 
possible opportunity, These fellows served 
one useful purpose, for the fear and dread 
of them caused us to keep together; as to 
have fallen into their hands would have 
been certain death. 

One evening, when the cradles were 
busily rocking and the dippers flashing, a 
stranger rode into the camp. His jaded 
nag was nearly travel-spent, its tongue 
lolled limply out of its mouth, the great 
ears flopped loosely over the bleared, blood- 
shot eyes, and its withers were badiy wrung. 
Nor was the appearance of the rider more 
attractive. Hs was an undersized, thin, 
red-haired man ; and, as he sat there upon 
his sorry steed, almost spent with fatigue 
and hunger, he looked the most unpre- 
possessing of mortale, 

The arrival of a stranger way too com- 
mon an event to attract attention in a camp 
where the collection of glittering wealth 
was tho one serious business of life. There- 
fore no one spoke to or even noticed the 
new-comer, who, after looking slowly 
around as if to take in ali the bearings, 
rode up to Tugue’s bar. Having climbed 
down and hitched up his nag, the stranger 
entered the large shanty in search of that 
provision for man and beast which it was 
the bar-keeper’s proud privilege to dispense 
and that of his customers to pay for. 

Later in the evening, when digging was 
ended, and the everlasting damper had 
been disposed of, the boys assembled 
beneath Togue’s hospitable roof-tree for 
the accustomed drink and fun. The red- 
haired arrival was present, keeping unob- 
trusively in the background. He had no 
kit with him, nor anything to indicate that 
he was a prespector, although his travel- 
stained appearance, and the freedom with 
which he spent his casb, showed that he 
was familiar with the customs of mining life. 

In one of the lulls of conversation he 
spoke. His voice sounded soft and low 
like a woman’s, but its sweet and perfectly 
modulated tones penetrated through the 
long bar, It was long since any of us had 
listened to such a silver strain. Words 
pure as the notes of English song-birds, 
and unsullied by ribaldry or blasphemy, 
were all too scarce and strange on the 
Bangslong, or anywhere else io California. 

‘Who d'ye a’pose he is, mate #” 

*Don’c know. One o’ them ’Frisco 
chaps, maybe. P’r’aps a sneak a-spying 
out the nakedness o’ the land.” 

he speaker laughed at his own sally of 
t. 


wi 
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Speculation was cat short almoat at once. 
The little red-haired man, turning to us, 
said, civilly enougb, and with a slight 
tremor in his voice : 

‘Boys, I am a missionary, and have 
been sent here that: 1 may look after the 
intereats of those who have left fathers and 
mothers behind in the old Eastern States.” 

The speech was greeted with derisive 
laughter. 

‘A parson !” 

Takiog no notice of the interruption, 
except that his cheek reddened a little, he 
continued : 

‘You will find me a friend. By per- 
mission of the keeper of this saloon, there 
will be preaching here next Sanday after- 
noon ; and I mean to practise that which I 
preach.” 

A ham of ex:ited voices now drowned 
When it ceased he 
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the speaker's words, 
had gone. 

Jadging from the conversation which 
followed, it seemed probable that the par- 
son, if he should attempt to carry out his 
intention, would encounter a lively opposi- 
tion; the camp not being an assembly of 
saints, not even latter-day ones. 

But something occurred that night which 
entirely altered the situation. 

A sharp word spoken by Togue’s son to 
a rough Yankee led to a rapid unmuzzling 
of *‘ bull dogs,” with the result that the bar- 
keeper's sop, who was a general favourite, 
was shot through the shoulder. 

Camp opinion ran high against the per- 
petrator, who was even threatened with 
lynching. 

When the tumult was at its highest, the 
parson came back, and quickly made him- 
self master of the condition of affairs. 

‘“‘ Hold, unhallowed men,” he exclaimed, 
in those low, earnest tones of his, “ would 
you add sin to sin? Let this man go, and 
your forgiveness shall be his greatest 
punishment” 

‘‘ Stand aside, mister; this ain’t no time 
for preaching—we air on business here.” 

_“T will not Who among you has a 
right to take away a life which he cannot 
restore %” 

A voice in the rear of the crowd 
rejoined : 

“TT guess, stranger, we hev. And we 
air going to.” 

A rough-looking man, who was, to all 
appearance, a leader in this roughly-con- 
stituted court of justice, now interposed. 
He said : 

‘You mean wel), stranger, no doubt ; 
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buat you air out of place here. Take my 
advice, and make yourself scarce; for you 
can’t do good, and you may do harm, 
Jake here has got to die; we says it. 
’Tisn’t the first time he has been too handy 
with his shooting-iron ; but it’s got to be 
the Jast. Eh! boys?” 

“Bat I tell you, men, you will com- 
mit——” 

‘Go, parson, and don’t meddle with 
what doesn’t concern you. What are we 
Vigilants for ?” 

*] have a duty, men, to perform, as well 
as you, and will not be deterred from 
doing it. You say you will slay this man. 
Then hear me; you will only kill him 
over my body.” 

The miners liked grit, wherever found ; 
and a low murmuor of applause greeted this 
speech, which was to them far more impres- 
sive than any mere plea for mercy could 
havebeen. The rough fellows talked to 
one another, the culprit’s guards, perhaps 
intentionally, relaxed their vigilance, and 
in the confusion the Yankee disappeared, 
giving his comrades and would-be execn- 
tioners time to let their anger cool, 

Young Togue did not die. 

The parson, who gave his name as Joel 
Baldwin, constituted himself the sufferer’s 
nurse, attending to his every want, dressing 
his wound, and feeding him like a child 
through the long days and nights, more 
tenderly, the gratefal old saloon-keepor 
said, than any woman could have done. 

This act of devotion touched the heart 
of the camp, which lay deep but was 
not dead. When Sunday afternoon came 
round the congregation was a crowded 
one. 

At the very outset of the proceedings 
the preacher made an important demand 
upon the goodwill and forbearance of his 
andience, 

He commenced by pointing out the 
danger which attended the mischievous 
practice of carrying shooting-irons, enforc- 
ing his argument by reference to the critical 
condition of young Togue. He then, far- 
ther, urged the inappropriateness of these 
destructive weapons being brought into 
the house of the Prince of Peace, stated his 
personal dread of such, and concluded an 
earnest appeal by insisting that all who 
might attend his ministrations should 
deliver up their wespons to the saloon- 
keeper on entering. 

The gaunt miners looked foolishly sheep- 
ish, laughed, demurred, and then, when 
they saw that the man meant what he said, 
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handed over the irons into the custody of 
Bert Togue. > 4 O. e 

Togue took charge of all these, placing 
them in the box which served as a pulpit, 
so that the parson trod the carnal wespons 
under his feet. 

Several weeks passed, and the influence 
of Parson Joel, as he was familiarly called, 
began to effect a marked improvement m 
the camp. Duels became less frequent, 
irregularities less pronounced ; the weakest 
found that they had some chance in the 
battle for wealth and life The Sanday 
afternoon preaching became an extra- 
ordinary success; not a man among us 
would have missed it upon any considera- 
tion, the parson had such a winning way 
with him. Togue, junior, too, began to 
improve under the care of his self-consti- 
tuted nurse. : 

The gold, which yielded heavily both m 
dust and nuggets, was regularly deposited 
with a firm of brokers, whose fair dealings 
inspired their clients with confidence. Once 
in every month an armed escort came over 
from ’Friaco, and conveyed the accumulated 
precious metal to the bank. 

Parson Joel had been with us three 
mouths, finding plenty of work both in in- 
structing and nursing hi rough flock, more 
than one member of which it had been his 
melancholy duty to consign to the auri- 
ferous dust. During this time he had 
increasingly endeared himself to all, so that 
more than one nugget had been pressed 
upon him for acceptance by rough fellows 
who could conceive of no other means of 
showing their gratitude. These were in- 
variably declined, with the remark that he 
had enough for his personal needs, and 
sought not theirs, but them. 

All this increased Parson Joel’s reputa- 
tion for goodness; he became idolised of 


all. 

About this time the pirates of the prairie 
became increasingly daring, and there were 
rumours that a band of them had allied 
with the road agents, forming a camp in 
the hills, under the leadership of a daring 
female named Bess, whom they had conati- 
tuted their queen. 

The rumour acquired force from the 
fact that a man who had recently joined us 
was found shot dead in the scrub. 

This occurrence served to make us in- 
creasingly carefal ; bat no one apprehended 
serious trouble such as an attack upon the 
camp, which by this time numbered one 
hundred souls all told, men whose hands 
could keep their heads. 
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The month was drawing to aclose. The 


Saturday night saw the last beg of dust 
deposited ; and the honeat brokers retired, 
holding fully fifteen thousand pounds’ 
worth of the miners’ property, which 
would, all being well, be en route for 
Frisco on the following Monday. 

On Sunday morning the honest, quiet- 
going miners remained reading or smoking 
in their shanties, or wandered aimlessly 
down the gully; while the rougher sort 
scattered around among the various bars 
which had sprung up. When the hour for 
service struck, every one, except the brokers 
and young Togue, who, with the willing 
consent of Parson Joel, had gone for a 
stroll, were in their places. ; 

Togue, although vastly improved, was 
still weak, and needed, 20 the parzon said, 
all the fresh air he could get. There was 
1 no lack of it in the vicinity of the camp. 

In accordance with Parson Joe)’s custom, 
all the firearms were collected, and de- 
posited in the depths of the extemporised 
pulpit before the service began, so that 
during worship he mounted guard over 
them. 

The opening hymn being concluded, the 
parson led in prayer. 

At the moment when the attention of all 
was absorbed in this exercise, a ahot was 
fired outside, and the sounds of a secvfile, 
followed by a wild cry for help, was heard 
proceeding from the direction of the gold 
office. 

The miners, like a famished lion aroused 
from its lair, sprang to their feet, only to 
find themselves face to face with two tall 
masked men who had quietly and un- 
| observedly entered the building. These, 

presenting their revolvers, thundered : 

‘Hands up! The first of you who moves 
is a dead man.” 

The situation became clear. The camp 
was attacked, and those who should have 
been its defenders had been rendered 
defenceless by their own action. 

One pessible chance of escape remained 
open. There was the door behind the 
preacher, who bad remained a quiet, un- 
moved spectator of the proceedings. If 
this could be gained, the attack might even 
yet be beaten off, and the gold saved. 

Those of us who were farthest removed 
from the robbers made a partial movement 
towards the door. But this was quickly 
checked, for, as we gathered ourselves for 
a rush, the meek and gentle attitude of 
Parson Joel underwent a complete and 
terrible change. The man’s slight form 
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dilated, his usually mild eyes flashed fire, 
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and his countenance became so altered as 
to be scarcely recognisable. With a move- 
ment which was almost quicker than light, 
he whipped out a brace of Colt’s revolvers 
from some secret pocket, and with the skill 
of a practised marksman, he, who feared 
the very sight of a pistol], covered the con- 
gregation in front as completely as the two 
strangers had done in the rear. 

We were checkmated completely. 

The game so boldly played was won. 

The helpless diggers, chafing under the 
indignity which was even less patiently to 
be borne than the threatened loss, sat down 
again, anticipating, only too well, the 
course which events would take. 

Our chagrin was not lessened when 
Parson Joel, without the ghost of a emile 
upon his face, said : 

‘Friends, adversity comes, sooner or 
later, to us al], in order that we may learn 
bow to practise as well as preach. You 
are all witnesses that I have frequently 
besought you not to put your trust in 
ticber, which make to themselves wings 
and fly away.” 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when a 
peculiar cry—the yelp of the coyote—was 
heard in the distance. 

This was evidently the signal for which 
the marauders had been waiting, for Parson 
Joel bowed ironically, and, kicking open 
tbe door behind him, immediately dis- 
appeared. The other two similarly 
vanished. 

The miners, like a troop of school-boys, 
or a gang of released convicts, tumbled 
ae into the open; but they were too 
ate. a 8 § SF. 

The sound of rapidly retreating horse- 
hoofs intimated the flight of the robbers. 
There was no doubt of the direction which 
they bad taken, for one of the fugitives 
was still full in view. So far from urgin 
his horse to its greatest pace, he seeme 
rather to check it; designing, perhaps, to 
aid the escape of the reat of the gang. In 
his flight he bad the hardihood to turn and 
wave his hand to the discomfited miners. 

These saw at a glance the extent of the 
mischief. The gold atore had been rifled. 
Ite single defender Isy dead in his own 
doorway, shot through the heart. The 
otber broker had fied. 

With a wild cry for vengeance we turned 
and snatched such weapons as were con- 
venient, then, throwing ourselves upon our 
horses, dashed away in swift, relentless 
pursuit. 
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The fugitive evidently observed this, for, 
putting his steed to its fullest stretch of 
speed, he rode recklessly over every im- 
pediment ; and his retreat appeared secared, 
for he distanced the foremost of us at every 
i etride. 

In another quarter of a mile he would 
have gained the shelter of the ranker scrab, 
where pursuit would have been hopeless ; 
but, before he could do so, a puff of smoke 
floated out over a distant reef, this was 
followed by the report of a rifle, which 
reached our ears as we saw the galloping 
horse stumble, throwing the rider heavily 
over its head. 

A man—it was young Togue—came 
leisurely across the rocks, carrying a still 
smoking rifle in his hand. He was making 
directly for the scene of the catastrophe ; 
but some of the riders reached the spot 
almost as quickly as he. 

Tne aim had been true. The horse, a 
magnificent sorrel, lay dead in its tracks, 
ten yards behind its hapless rider, who was 
bruised out of all semblance to humanity. 
A coarse red wig had fallen from his head, 
and a rich wealth of blood-draggled, tangled 
golden hair trailed out cver the stones, 

Young Togue stopped, wiped his weapon, 
and coolly remarked : 

‘I thought something had gone wrong ; 
that’s why I fired. Sorry I wiped the 
fellow out though.” 

‘By the jamping Jeehoshaphat, it’s our 
Parson Joel; anyway it’s all that’s left of 
him,” murmured some one. 

Togue stepped forward, a light of recog- 
nition flished into his eyes, and he foll 
upon his Knees, tearing away the rough 
coat in his frenzied endeavour to discover 
whether the heart had ceased to beat. He 
had scarcely done this when he sprang to 
his feet, with consternation depicted upon 
his face, crying : 

“ Boys, by all the powers it isa woman !” 

We were still standing, baffled and 
angry, around the corpse, when a band of 
horsemen dashed up at a hand-gallop. As 
the leader sprang from his horse, he half- 
pushed, half-dragged, a villainous-looking 
roffiin to the front. 

‘Here, you honest fellows,” he called 
out in tones of command, ‘do auy of you 
know this rapparee scoundrel? We caught 
him galooting around three miles below, 
and as he couldn't give a good account of 
himself, took the liberty of bringing him 
along with us.” 

A dozen men spraug forward to look into 
the captive’s face, as he glared defiautly, 
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daring them to do their worst, and he read 
death in their eyes. 

Then the fellow’s gaze fell upon tha body 
of Parson Joel. Ina moment the strong 
man was bowed with anguish, his fortitude 
forsook him, he fell upon his knees, gently 
raised the battered head in his grimy hands, 
and, passionately kissing the pallid brow, 
wailed : 

“Oh! Bess, Bass! Good Heaven!” 

Then we all knew that Joel Baldwin, 
parson, sick-nurse, trusted friend, and gold 
robber, was none other than Boss, the 
notorious queen of the pirates of the 
prairie and the villainous road agents, 
who had for so long been the scourge of 
California. For one brief moment after. 
wards we felt sad at heart. 


CONCERNING WINDOWS. 

AFTER man had achieved for himeelf 
the great work of building a house, no 
long time can have elapsed before he 
experienced the necessity of letting light 
and air into the ioterfor. The door could 
not always be left open; and the hole in 
the roof which carried off the smoke was 
scarcely available for any other purpose. 
Weary of the darkness, and oppressed by 
the heat, we can conceive of some im- 
patient patriarch as, one day, suddenly 
startiog to hia feet, and with any imple- 
ment that lay near at hand, making an 
opening in the side-wall of earth or 
timber — narrow at first, but enlarging 
gradually as its advantages came to be 
recogaised. Thus was invented the win- 
dow, an aperture unenclosed at first, and 
giving free admission to the sweet aira 
and light of heaven! But in course of 
time a moveable screen or shutter would 
be put up to moderate or wholly intercept 
the air and the light, or a piece of stuff, 
or the skin of an animal, which could 
easily be shifted, would be suspended like 
a curtain. Then it would come about 
that the chamber was once more incon- 
veniently darkened and not safficiently 
ventilated, and man would find himeelf 
face to face with the problem, How to 
keep out the wind and let in the light? 
In the East the difficulty was partly solved 
—as it is to this day—y filling in the 
casement with lattics-work; but in colder 
climates this expedient was unsatisfactory ; 
and after generations had shivered in the 
“eager air,” and suffered from the cramp- 
ing pains of rheamatism, glass, which had 
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previously been invented, was brought 
into use, and the glazed window triamph- 
antly vindicated the inventive faculty of 


man. 

The date when this “magnum opus” 
was consummated, history, which has re- 
corded so many things of minor importance, 
has carelessly and ignorantly omitted. But 
glass windows have been discovered among 
the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
destroyed in the firat century, though 
talc seems to have been the material 
chiefly employed. They were tolerably 
common in Italy in and after the third 
century, for they are mentioned both by 
Lactantius and Saint Jerome, by the 
former in the third, and by the latter 
early in the fifth century. In England 
they remained unknown till they were 
introduced in 674 by Benedict Biscop, 
abbot of Wearmouth ; and they did not 
come into general use for some centuries 
later. At firat they were rectangular in 
shape, because, we suppose, this was the 
easioat for the workmen ; but semi-circular 
and circular windows were afterwards de- 
signed by resourcefal architects, as well as 
the pointed or geometrical forms which 
assimilated with the angular characteristics 
of Gothic structures ; and in their original 
simplicity were known from their length 
and narrowness as “lancete,” or ‘ lancet- 
windows,” When two or more of these 
were grouped together under a common 
arch, the different compartments, divided 
by thin mullions, were called “lights,” so 
that we read of a two-light, a three-light, 
or even a five-light window. Exeter Ca- 
thedral can boast of a nine-light in its 
west front ; the west window at Rochester 
has eight lights. Then there was the beau- 
tiful Saint Catherine window, broken up 
by a number of lights which radiated from 
the centre to the circumference, broaden- 
ing as they radiated, like the spokes of a 
wheel, This was intended to imitate the 
wheel on which Saint Catherine, an Alex- 
andrian virgin, was tortured to death 
a she bad confessed the Christian 
faith. 

In the case of lancets, when grouped 
together, the space between their tops and 
the arch was filled in for ornament’s sake 
with circles, trefoils, or quatrefoils, which 
gradually developed into rich tracery. The 
picturesque beauty of such windows is 
conapicuous even to the uncultivated eye, 
and they are among the most noticeable 
features of our medieval cathedrals and 
churches, To soften, subdue, and vary 


-the light which they admitted, and en- 


hance the sublime impressiveness of the 
interior, they were glazed with painted or 
stained-glass, representing the scenes and 
figures of Biblical history, the saints and 
their legends, kings, queens, and other 
notable personsges, and pouring their 
exquisite colours on the carved columns 
and marble pavements of nave and aisle, 
and even on the sanctuary itself, with a 
magical effect which our poets have not 
leit. unnoticed. 

Painted windows, “high and triple- 
arched,” prevailed until the end of the 
fourteenth century, when, with the new 
perpendicular order, came in square-headed 
windows, with upright tracery, which be- 
came common during the “period of the 
Renaissance. But in the Elizabethan age 
came a revival of the Gothic, and the 
pointed window was once more in the 
ascendant. Sometimes, in the great Tador 
and Jacobean houses, both styles may be seen 
together, and the combination accomplishes 
@ picturesque individuality of character 
which is delightful to the observant eye. 
How different to the monotonous aspect of 
the Qaeen Anne or Georgian mansion, with 
its level rows of unadorned rectangular 
windows, as like one another as peas! The 


- Victorian builder also seems utterly unable 


to depart from this conventional type. His 
windows are wretched reflections of one 
another, commonplace in their ugliness ; 
and he puts up miles of streets of mean- 
looking houses which, in their hideous uni- 
formity, are a weariness and a torment to 
the soul ! 

Yes, to use a convenient if hackneyed 
formule, there are windows and windows. 
Contrast the unlovelinesses of which I have 
been speaking with the delicately fanciful 
Moorish casemente, such as in Grenada or 
Seville still open charmingly upon the 
sparkle of the fountains and the fragrance 
of the orange-trees ; or the stately palace 
windows of Venice, from which a Girévra 
and a Beatrice in the old times have peered 
forth, in the soft, pale moonlight, to catch 
a glimpse of the gondolas of their lovers. 
From such a window Juliet stepped out 
upon her balcony to hold impassioned talk 
with her young Romeo, From such a 
window, in the great medieval cities, 
dames and damsels have witnessed many 
&@ sumptuous procession of knights, and 
men-at-arms, and burghers, winding 
through bannered streeta to the blare of 
trumpets, and in all their pride of pa- 
geantry. From such a window, for ex- 
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own head would have done had she 
hammered it sgainst a stone wall. She 
had, therefore, at Jast come to the con- 
clusion that the proceeding was unprofitable, 
and only conducive to much wear and tear 
on ber own nerves ; and now peace reigned 
between them. 

‘Of course not; and, naturally, you are 
quite as well able to support cold and 
privation now as you were when you were 
younger and stronger,” coolly. ‘If there 
is nothing more I can do for you I shall 

0.” 

But she lingered a moment longer to 
wrap the woollen shawl closer round the 
placid, uncompromising figure seated there 
in the chill of a late October afternoon ; 
arranged the curtains that the light might 
fall as long as possible into the room, for 
no lamps were allowed to be brought in 
before five o’clock ; and then ran off to 
pat on her own things for her afternoon 
walk, 

She had firat to carry a small basket of 
provisions to a sick woman who lived a 
little distance outside of the village. 

It was a grey, chill afternoon, with the 
leaves fluttering down in passing guste of 
wind from the trees overhead, which were 
already looking bare against the autumn 
ak 


y. 

But it was always so great a relief to 
escape from the atil], sober atmosphere of 
that well-regulated house under the hill, 
that neither wind, nor rain, nor snow, bor 
mud, could depress Priscilla when she 
found herself out of doors. 

She walked along briskly now through 
the lanes from which the glories of summer 
had departed, the quick movement bring- 
ing a pretty colour to her cheeks, the fresh 
air giving a brightness to her eyes, which 
were too often shadowed by a weary 
gravity that was unpatural and pathetic in 
the eyes of a girl of her age. 

She reached the cottage, had alittle chat 
with the sick woman, leaving her cheered 
with her own bright words and the basket 
of good things sent by Mrs. Joliffe, and 
then started on her walk again. She 


| skirted the breezy common till she came 


to the entrance of some woods, into which 
she planged. 

“Tvs a nuisance!” she said, as she 
passed, more slowly now, down the narrow, 
mossy path between the beech and slender 
larch. ‘‘ Now those people have come 
home, I suppose I must give up co 
here. And where sball I go, I wonder?” 

The woods were still beautifol, though 


the red and gold of the autumn tints were 
fast fading into the monotonous sadness 
of the earth’s winter dress, and at every 
gust the dry leaves fluttered down from 
the branches, or drifted, brown and rustling, 
along the path she was treading. 

There was a suggestion of deep melan- 
choly in the woods this grey, gusty after- 
noon, and it touched her as with a dull 
regret and a vague sexse of coming 
trouble, which paled her face, and brought 
out sad little lines about her moutb, and 
darkened that haunting shadow which 
never entirely left her eyes. 

It was only with an effort that she flang 
off at last the sadness that was depressing 
her. She knew by experience the danger 
and folly of letting her thoughts dwell 
on the past. It could never be fo 
To the day of her death her whole life 
would bear the impress of it. Its spirit 
was with her by day and night, as she 
walked and talked, and ate, and even 
laughed. But she had schooled herself 
to live as if it had not beep, and to do 
this, she dared not let her mind dwell on 
it. She forced even her thoughts to live 
in the present, knowing too well how un- 
profitable it was to let them awake the 
passion of that dead past; how, even 
to-day, it would kindle such a storm of 
rebellious pain, anger, and sick longing, that 
the dead Jevel—the grey monotony of her 
life of to-day—would become intolerable, 
vay, almost impossible to her. In the 
early days, when she first came to live 
with her aunt, she had not been so wise, 
or, perhaps, so well schooled in discipline 
and endurance. Her heart, like a caged 
bird, had beaten itself in its passion and 
pain against the dreary conventionality— 
the cold, soulless piety of the atmosphere 
of her aunt's home. But what good had 
it done? The fierce revolt had ended for 
the sick and bruised heart, as it ends for 
the desperate beating of the bird’s wings 
against the bars of its cage. : 

There was no escape for it. Its very 
struggles bad but made the life it was 
forced to live more intolerable. So by 
degrees a kind of still submission had 
taken possession of her, and Priscilla came 
and went in her aunt’s house and lived its 
daily life outwardly as if she had known 
no other. 

She hastened her steps now to rid her- 
self of the profourd languor and sadness 
atealing over her, and after about ten 
minutes of quick walking, she reached a 
five barred gate set in a thick hedge, 
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which was the boundary of this end of the 
wood through which she had come, The 
woods belonged to a family of the name of 
Dacre, who had been absent for a good 
many years, and who had only just re- 
turned that same week to Jive once more 
at the old Hall, which had been shut up for 
so long. These woods had long been used 
by Priscilla as a short cut to a favourite 
spot of hers, while she had spent many 
pleasant afternoons wandering through the 
wocds themselves, Indeed, she knew them 
by heart, and she thought a little ruefully 
as she stood by the five-barred gate that 
for the fature she would no longer be able 
to wander through them as she would. 

It was a lonely spot ; the country people 
rarely passed that way, though the woods 
had been used during the absence of their 
owners as general property, and there had 
been much discussion in the neighbourhood 
as to whether the present members of the 
family would close them as churlishly 
against the public as the late master had 
done during the latter part of his life-time. 

Priscilla, however, had determined to 
tisk one walk more through them. After 
all, as the family bad only arrived two days 
ago, and the Hall was some little distance 
from this end of the wood, it was hardly 
likely she would run across any of the 
Dacrer. Both Mrs, and Miss Dacre, who 
represented the family now, would probably 
be still too busy up at the house to trouble 
to inspect the surrounding woods yet. 
She stood in her rather shabby brown 
dress and jacket against the gate, looking 
back into the wool, with its falling leaves 
and fading tints, something longing and 
wistful in her face. A gust of wind rushed 
up through the trees, stirring their tops 
and scattering the leaves that lay thick on 
the ground, and she shivered a little as if 
she were cold. 

She turned sharply away and laid her 
hand on the gate, which for so long had 
stood hospitably open to all comers. It 
was closed ; a padlock fastened it to the 
post. Already the owners were taking 
possession of their property. A fine little 
disdain crossed her face, chasing the sad- 


ness, 

‘Selfish creatures!” she said, aloud, 
with an impatient shake at the closed gate ; 
“but as I am iu I mean to get out, any- 
way.” 

There was no one to see her except a 
rabbit, which at that moment scudded 
across the fallen leaver, and the next mo- 
ment she was perched on the top of the 
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fve-barred gate—a pretty, white-capped 
figure—and then dropping lightly on to 
the ground beyond, she walked on down 
a sloping path which led into a wild pic- 
turesque bit of valley, which soon narrowed 
into a mere ravine between huge crags and 
tumbled boulders. Bracken—yellow now— 
and bramble and tangled grasses grew wild 
and luxuriant. In the summer time there 
were honeysuckle and wild roses, and in 
the spring primroses stood thick in the 
moist mosses that grew by the tiny stream 
that wandered through the ravine. Priscilla 
reached at last a sheltered nook between 
two overhanging crage. Inthe open space 
beneath Jay a large flat slab of rock, on 
which were the remains of embers, as if a 
fire had recently been burnt there. This 
was a favourite afternoon retreat of 
Priscilla’e, during the short two hours 
which she could spend as she liked outside 
the dreary formaliem of ber aunt’s house. 

Something of the old gladness of life 
would seem to return to her during these 
two hours of liberty, snd here, in this 
secluded spot, whose stillness was rarely 
ever broken by any passing foot but her 
own, she read, or worked, or wrote as the 
fancy seized her. 

Here, too, the indulged in a luxury that 
cia forbidden in her aunt’s house- 

old. 

Afternoon tea was ruthlessly condemned 
as an unnecessary indulgence, hurtful to 
the digestion and enervating to the morala, 

In a niche in the crag, hidden by a 


tangle of ivy and fern, she kept a small 


store of material for the forbidden luxury 
of afternoon tea. 

The stream trickling clear and sweet 
over its stony bed provided her with the 
water. The fire for boiling her kettle she 
made with sticks on the slab of rock, and 
she had become as expert as a gipsy over 
the process. 

She soon collected enough wood to light 
her fire. But this afternoon it proved 
refractory. The wind was in the wrong 
quarter, and swept in gusty fits up the 
ravine, and whirled round through the | 
fallen rocks, almost sweeping away the 
fire itself, and amueed itself by puffing out 
the flames, or sending up volumes of smoke 
into her face as she bent over it. She was 
so absorbed in her ta:k that she did not } 
hear the leisurely approach of footeteps 
down the ravine by the way she had come. 
But a sudden shadow falling across the 
opening between the two crage under 
which she was sheltered made her glance 
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up ia that direction, to discover a young 
man gazing at her with the keenest atten- 
tion. A gust of wind, a puff of pungent 
smoke, bringing tears to her eyes, shut 
him the next second from her view. 
When she saw clearly again, he h 

passed on. Mal owe gg ot 

‘* Who can he be?” she wondered. “A 
tourist, or artist, I suppose. Oh, dear! 
How sorry I shall be if they have found 
out this place! There will never be any 
peace here any more.” 

The kettle boiled, and she had jast 
made her tea, when there came the sound 
of steps again from the opposite direction, 
and this time they were more hurried. 
As she looked up from her teapot she 
saw the young mau again. SHIA: 

* Oh, I’m awfally sorry to disturb you!” 
he said, raising his hat; “but I was 
wondering if you could spare a cup of tea 
for a poor beggar I have just found, half- 
fainting with hunger and fatigue, a little 
farther on. There’s apparently not a place 
near where he can get anything. I never 
saw such a deaolate, deserted - looking 
place! Not a cottage nor a house in 
sight |!” 

‘* Where is he?” she asked, lifting up 
the teapot and the cup with a readiness 
that showed she was accustomed to acts of 
charity. 

“Under that clump of firs at the ond 
of the ravine. I heard him groan as I 
passed. I’ve been trying to get him 
round ; but he’s starved, and has no more 
strength than a kitten !” 

‘Bring that box,” she said, already out 
in the ravine; ‘there are some biacuits 
and cake in it. I haven't anything else,” 
And then she hurried off in the direction 
of the fir-trees. 

The young man caught up the little tin 
box and followed. 

He took the teapot out of her hand. 

“You will scald yourself,” he said. 
“Qh!” in concerned tones, “the con- 
founded staff has gone all over your hand 
already !” 

‘Ob, 16 isn’t anything!” with a toach 
of impatience, ‘And 1 am sure I could 
walk quicker with it than you; I know 
ite peculiarities,” she said, as they hurried 
along. 

“ It seems to have—a few,” he said, as, 
waving it out of her reach, the lid aud- 
denly slipped into the pot, and splashed 
some of the scalding flaid over his own 
hand, 

“Oh!” as she saw the accident; “it is 
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an odd one, and doesn’t fit properly. It 
is a most tiresome teapot. I had botter 
ran on and tell the poor man that the tea 
is coming.” 

But he started running, too. 

It was not an ordinary position in which 
he found himself. et 

At another time the smart young bussar, 
keenly sensitive to ridicule, might have 
hesitated before setting off to ran with s 
lidless teapot fall of hot tea in one hand, 
aud a tin of biscuits in the other. Bat 
for the moment he had no consciousness 
of the slightly ridiculous appearance he 
might be making, as he ran along by the 
side of the light-footed, white-capped girl, 
with her serious eyes and sweet mouth. 
When they reached the clump of firs that 
stood at the farther entrance to the glen, 
they found that the tramp had raised him. 
self from the ground, and sat leaning his 
back against the trank of one of the tress, 
He looked a pitiable enough object; 
ragged, bare-foot, dirty, unkempt. His 
bearded face, thin and drawn, was deadly 
white; and as he leaned with closed eyes 
against the bole of the fir-trae, he looked 
so ghastly that a faint exclamation of 
intense pity broke from Priscilla. 

The man heard it and opened his eyes. 
As they stared at her, into their dulness 
came a faint, startled wondering. His lips 
moved; but he seemed to check himself, 
and turned his head uneasily away. 

‘I have brought you something to eat,” 
she said, her sweet voice full of pitying 
gentleness, 

‘lm thirsty,” he mattered, hoarsely. 

* Here’s something for you to drink, 
too,” she said, holding up her hand for the 
cup into which the young man had 
some tea. 

Something like a gleam of pleasure 
lightened the tramp’s face, and he turned 
his head with more energy to look at the 
cup she held up to him. 

“Tes,” thelight faded from his face. “Isn't 
there anything in it?” he growled, feebly. 

Milk!” Her face fell. ‘I’m very 
sorry, but I haven’t any—I never take any 
in my tea; bat it'll do you good all the 
same,” coaxingly. 

“ Milk,” = apd a = humour 
lighting the disgus isappointment in 
his eyes, “I don’s like my tea without— 
milk. But I suppose it is better thaa 
nothing,” with a shudder of disgust. 

“T should say it was,” said the young 
man, calmly; “anyway, it is more than 
you deserve, I suspect,” 
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~ Priscilla looked up at him reproachfully. | eat anything, I guess, if you had bee up at him reproachfully. 
Under the circumstances she considered 
the speech brutal. 
“Shall I run and get him some—milk 
It’s a pity to spoil his cup of tea,” said the 
young map, obligingly. 
Priscilla tarned Hak indignantly to the 
tramp, who was feebly trying to lift the 
cup to his lips, She rested her pretty 
white fingers on the man’s dirty hands to 
steady them, The young huesar apparently 
could not stand that, for he dropped sud- 
denly on his knees on the other side of the 
man, and taking the cup out of the trem- 
bling, dirty hands, held it to the man’s lips 
himself, 
“T think you had better move a little 
farther off,” hie said, with cynical sugges- 
tion to Priscilla; “ the wind blows towarda 
you!” 
‘How can you?” exclaimed Priscilla, 
under her breath, looking with indignant 
eyes across the disreputable specimen of 
humanity lying stretched between them to 
the brutal young Samaritan on the other 
side. 
“That's better,” said the tramp, in his 
faint, hoarse voice, ‘‘it puts a little life in 
—& fellow—though there isn't any—milk 
in it—give us some more—of the st 
the adjective preceding the last word being 
lost in his beard. 
The young hussar held out the cup for 
Priscilla to fill The tramp, the cup again 
held to his lips by the young man, dran 
off a second cup, and then enquired if they 
had not anything to give a fellow to eat, 
after drenching him with all that stuff, 
Bat he was distinctly gaining strength, and 
mingled with her pity, there grew up a 
conviction in Priscilla’s mind that he was 
rather a d ble person, though she 
carefully avoided meeting the eyes of her 
fellow-Samaritan to encourage him in his 
same decidedly unfavourable opinion. 
She took out some biscuits, which she 
zave the tramp. He ate them greedily, 
and asked for more. She hed heard that 
when people are starving they should be 
‘ed carefully, and when he again demanded 
» third supply she could not help looking 
\t her companion in charity. He met her 
jaestioning gaze with one of preternatural 
rravity. 
- Ho "11 eat the whole boxfal,” he said, 
esignedly. 
‘On ! I don’t mind that ; but is it good 
or him ?” she asked. 
‘*‘Good!” The tramp suddenly sat up 
nd seized the box for himself. ‘“ You'd 
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eat anything, I guess, if you had been 
twenty-four hours without a mouthful 
passing your lips,” and he once more 
ravenously attacked the biscuits and cakes. 
In a moment or two the tin was empty. 
He held out the cup for some more tea, 

‘“‘ Give it to him,” said Priscilla, who was 
beginning to feel slightly hysterical. 

The young man drained the last drop of 
Priscilla’s afcernoon tea into the out- 
ain cup. The tramp finished it at 
one 

ae ise better than nothing,” he said, 
“though there wasn’t any—milk in it,” 
with a hoarse attempt at a laugh. “ ll 
be getting on now again,” he said, feebly 
stumbling to his feet. ‘' No, I can't rest 
any longer. I’ve got friends I want to 
call on down there,” with another gleam of 
sardonic humour in his eyes. “Tu jast push 
on. I’m much obliged to you,” raising his 
hat to Priscilla, with a suggestion in the 
movement of a past culture. Then he 
turned on his heel and shuffied on down the 
ravine, not taking the slightest notice of 
the young man, who, after all, had been 
the first to come to his assistance. 

That young man did not appear to miss 
his gratitude. Indeed, the only feeling 
he had towards him was a desire to hasten 
his departure with a beta application 
of his own well-shaped boo 

“Disgusting brute!” be murmured, 
looking at the empty teapot and biscuit. 
box. “I’m afraid you have lost your 
afternoon tes,” he said, ruefally, to Pris- 
cilla, “and it was all my fault.” 

The girl broke i, & merry peal of 
laughter. 

“The worst of it is the poor creature 
hasn’t had half enough—I would like to 
have given——.,” she stopped, flashi 

“You needn’t regret anything,” 

“That gentleman is qnite well able to 
provide for himself. I am only sorry 
that——” 

‘Qh, it doesn’t matter at all. Be- 
sides,” with a little mischievous mockery, 
remembering her aunt’s tirades against 
that afternoon indulgence, “I dare aay I 
am better without it. I only hope it 
won't undermine his constitution.” 

He laughed, and picked up the cup and 
teapot and empty biscuit-box. 

“T will carry them back for you,” he 
said; then, hastily, as he thought she 
was "about to decline his services, ‘I 
shouldn’t like to leave you alone till that 
villainous-looking gentleman is well off the 
scene,” 
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‘Ob, I am safe enough. I come here 
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looking tramp was farther off,” he ssid, 


continually, and have never even seen a 
tramp till to-day,” she said, brightly, as 
they walked back to the spot where she 
had made her tea. 

* You know this place well?” looking 
at her a little curiously. 

“Very well. I have been here nearly 
every day this summer. I shan’t be able 
to come here so often now,” she added, 
with a touch of petulant regret, ‘“ now 
those people at the Hall have come back !” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because I shall have to take a much 
longer round, and I shan’s have time to 
get here. They are true Dacres; they 
are already asserting their rights.” 

“What have they done ?” innocently. 

‘‘Oh, shut up the gate that the poor 
people have used for so long as a right of 
way. I suppose no one will be allowed to 
go into the woods now. Isn’c it wonderfal 
how people can be so horrid and selfish?” 
looking at him with bright, indignant 
eyes. 

“Tt is,” he said, gravely. ‘ But,” hesi- 
tatingly, with a very sober look on his face, 
couldn’t you still come this way, even if 
the gate is shut—like you did this after- 
noon, for instance ?” 

She started and stared at him, then 
coloured scarlet. 

‘You saw me?” half ander her breath. 

“T saw a five-barred gate,” he said, 
gravely, but something twinkled in his 
eyes. 

“Oh!” She did not know whether to 
laugh or to be angry. The laughter pre- 
vailed, and he joined in it. 

“TJ really couldn't go back—especially 
as this will perhaps be the last time I 
shall be here for a very long time!” with 
that note of regret agaia in her voice, 

‘Why ?” he asked, quickly. 

Because there is no longer a right of 
way for us poor luckless mortals who live 
outside the charmed circle of the Dacre 
family,” with a fine mockery. ‘‘ Thank 
you, I am very much obliged.” They had 
reached the rocks, which she had converted 
into an afternoon retreat. ‘ Would you 
put the things down there, please ?” 

There was no encouragement in her face 
or voice for him to linger. He set down 
the teapot and biscuit-box. 

“I would rather wait till that appleasant- 


reluctantly, 

‘Ob, I am quite safe, thank you.” 

‘Well, I'll go and get that gate opened 
for you at once. Iv’s a mistake, you know. 
I am sure my aunt doesn’t know anything 
about it. She wouldn’t inconvenience 
people for the world !” 

He felt that it was about as big a one a 
he could tell. His aunt would certainly 
not keep that gate open for any one’s cor- 
venience but her own. 

She looked at him a little startled. 

‘You are—I am afraid I have said more 
than I ought to have done,” she said, with 
a half-embarrassed, half-mischievous smile, 
“ Bat——” 

‘You don’t care a bit,” he laughed with 
keen amusement. ‘You are quite right 
It would be an awfal shame shutting up 
the place after the people have used it for 
so long. I am eure it is a mistake. I'll go 
and speak about it at once, Perhaps | 
ought to introduce myself. I am Reginald 
Dacre, Mrs. Dacre’s nephew.” 

If he expected her to give her name in 
return he was disappointed. : 

She bowed gravely. He lingered a 
second, then, as she said nothing, raised 
his hat and turned away. Bat his effort 
to save her a long round was wasted, 
When he returned to the ravine half an 
hour later, the white-capped young lady 
had vanished. He felt unreasonably dit 
appointed, considering that he had oaly 
seen her for the first time barely two hoars 
ago. As he returned to the woods through 
the now unclosed gate he met one of the 
gardeners, and after a little talk about the 
property asked him a question. 

‘Do you mean a pretty young lady who 
wears a white sort of cap, sir?” the maa 
said, with a pleased smile. ‘They call 
her little ‘ White-cap’ about here, and a 
great favourite she is, too. Anybody would 
do anything for her. She is Miss Colmors, 
sir, and she lives with her aunt, a Ma 
Joliffe, a very religious kind of lady, who 
has the old mill-house down by the rivet 
there, sir, and—if I may make bold enough 
to say so—-solemn enough to take the 
heart out of any one. It must be pretty 
dismal for Miss Colmore sometimes, we 
think, sir.” 

* Little White-cap,” thought the young 
man, “I hope we shall meet again.” 
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Qe 
CHAPTER XXV. CHRISTMAS EVE, 


To some English girls the novel life of a 
German school might not be without its 
attractions ; but Grace and Sibyl had spent 
all their days in comparative retirement, 
and this publicity and the undisguised 
astonishment they called forth, made the 
shy girls miserable. In this respect Grace 
suffered the most, for Sibyl was not shy by 
nature; but she bitterly resented being 
treated like a child. 

The rule of Fraulein Storme was strict 
in school hours, She was a thorough 


martinet, not caring peroas for her 
pupils, but bent on their advancement. 


The German tongue was another source of 
trouble, for, though they could read it, 
when the loud, hurried, gurgled sounds 
were hurled at them, they failed to find 
any sense in them; but they had made u 
their minds to conquer this difficulty, an 
bravely kept to German except in their 
own little chamber. The pupils were all 
their ee but, i ae ela 
training, they were well- earning 
machines, At fourteen or fifteen the edu- 
cation of each one was completed, and then 
the Friulein went home to learn the 
mysteries of keeping a well-ordered house. 
Books were put away and the kitchen 
apron donned. An excellent system for 
making aa and for 
crushing out originality. 

A week of this routine work made Grace 
and Sibyl feel that they were sadly ignorant 
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in many respects, and they had now such 
hard work that their troubles were 
partly driven out of their minds; and 
80, in spite of themselves, life was not 
without its compensations. They seldom 
went out of doors, for the, weather 
changed, snow fell, and the old town put 
on a thick, white mantle, Then the pupils 
went home full of anecdotes about the 
English young ladies, who were so pretty 
and so silent, and of whom they stood 
much in awe, 

Now succeeded a very sad, dull time 
for the strangers. Every German woman 
was occupied with thoughts about Christ- 
mas. This festival was at hand, and 
Christmas presents was the one topic of 
whi conversation, Fraulein Storme’s 
family soon filled up the forsaken rooms. 
Among them was the old mother, v 
wrinkled, very much bent, and very d 
She did not know one word of English. 
Two more daughters came with her, both 
flat-faced and wearing spectacles, but 
highly educated and intelligent. Besides 
these there came a nephew and niece. The 
first time the sisters appeared at the dinner 
table, after the arrival of the guests, there 
was a long introduction and great staring, 
and then a chattering in quick German 
patois, of questions and compliments natu- 
rally addressed to dear “ Anna” Storme, 
Sibyl thought it was like a volley of guns 
going off, and felt abashed by the curiosity 
she excited ; and she did not half under- 
stand that it was all meant in kindness 
and politeness. The questions, however, 
she did not mean to answer, and resolutely 
shook her head when she did or when she 
did not understand; so that the guests 
soon addressed themselves to Grace, who 
did her best, in her halting German, to 
answer a hailstorm of enquiries. 
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Did she and her sister like Germany ! 
Was not Fribourg a heavenly town? How 
well she spoke German —which was a fib— 
who had taught her? Had her Herr 
papa or her gracious mamma been in 
Germany Here Anna Storme coughed 
and explained in patois that the ladies 


were orphans, and must not be questioned | in. 


too closely about their relations. The old 
lady wished to have all the answers re- 
eated to her, close to her ear, in very 
oud tones, whereupon she nodded kindly 
for several minutes at Sibyl and Grace, 
muttering something which they could not 
understand. 

After the meal, which, this being holiday 
time, was interminable, Grace asked 
Fraulein Storme if they might do as they 
liked and take a walk in the town, 
whereupon the lady lifted up her hands 
and eyes, and said that was ways; 
but in Fribourg, to walk alone in the town 
was terribly sh | But remembering 
that she did not to accompany them, 
and that no one knew and fewer cared 
for these young ladies, she relented, and 
said that they might go to the Minster 
and the Platz. There would be no lessons 
this week ; but they must converse to each 
other in 
would instruct them herself, as it was most 
important they should undorstand it as 
soon as possible. The truth was, the 
Fraalein wanted an English teacher by the 
time the school met again, and, by employ- 
ing Grace or Sibyl, or both, she could save 
the salary of a mistress ; for, she argued, 
they were too old to learn in her classes, 
The German girls would do nothing but 
stare at them or officiously offer to help 
them. An out of the routine was, in 
Fraulein Storme’s eyes, a terrible sin; but 
the sin was mixed with a vast amount of 
self-interest. 

Oh, the relief of being free from that round 
table full of staring eyes and 


tongues! Grace felt as if she had been under 


hot fire, so she and Sibyl put on their stout 
English boots and went out, f that 
now at last they could breathe freely. 
There was plenty to be seen in the old 
town: the peasants flocked in for Christ- 
mas purchases; many hastened to the 
Minster to offer candles and prayers for 
their departed friends ; and the costumes 
were so varied that it was a new and de- 
lightfal sight. — | 

‘Grace, these Stormes are terribly 
eurious. Why do they ask us so many 
questions? Isn’t it nice to be rid of them ?” 
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ceaseless | and wept,” could not have been 
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“T am sure they mean it kindly. We 
must try to like them, Sibyl, for, after all, 


they are our only frien 

“JT don’t think Fraulein Stormo cares 
for us at all. Look at those women 
What curious caps they are wearing! 
They are entering the Minster. Do com 


It was a beautiful building, and its per. 
fection was more easy to realise than that 
of the great Cologne Cathedral. The many 
chapels were now illuminated with candles, 
and decorated with artificial flowers, and 
crowds of peasants knelt before the shrines, 
all deep in earnest prayer. There was a 
joyful Christmas look about ie ral 
greetings were exchanged ; and chi 
came to the Minster hand in hand, looking 
Sera good, because they were 
afraid that t Nicholas would be sp 
out their behaviour, and that he 
distribute his gifts accordingly. The 
Christmas-tree would not shower its pre 
sents upon them if they told a lie, or eve 
a tiny fib, a few days before the festival 

When the sisters came out of the 
cathedral, Grace remarked : 

“We had better ask the way to ow 
own church. Friulein said there was one. 
Nan would like us to do just as we did & 
es mean in England, wouldn’t she, 

ibyl ?” 

Sibyl shook her head disconsolately. 

“* After that, we will go in and write her 


fall of that strange longing for love whith 
is natural to youth. ‘Jugt one hug,” ae 
repea 


After some hun and a good deal a 
questioning in mitt German, returned 
by a plen amount of staring, they 
last found their way to the Eng 

‘‘ By the waters of Babylon we sat down 


E 


with more truth by the Jews, 
remembered their own fair Sion, 
these two, who dreamt of the old 
on that wide moor, and of Nature in 
her loveliness. 

That daily walk was their one 
now ; they even ventured up the 
looking the town, where trees 
loaded with snow, so that the Evans wert 
not easily followed. Bat the view of th 
white-enveloped city, with its tall cathedral 
spire pieced and carved in a wondrous 
manner, was very lovely and very new 
the country ng, 


it 
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Indoors there was the same persecution 
of questions whenever they ventured into 
the sitting-rooms. The German youth at 
once fell deeply in love with Sibyl. He 
was only fifteen, but very susceptible, 
having just read Werther ; and the stout 
and very plain young niece poured out all 
her English vocabulary for the edification 
of Grace, whose patience was an encourage- 
ment to her to goon. The three sisters 
Storme disappeared into the kitchen, bent 
on bringing forth wonderful culinary 
triumphs for the Christmas dinner, They 
were all “advanced thinkers” in the 
matter of church-going, and considered it 
a mild waste of time, though proper for 
the young and unenlightened. Obhristmas 
for them meant a Ohristmas-tree, many 
ee = and good things, and 
on » DAppy gossips. 

Yot they ould have been kind to 
the strangers had they known how to set 
about it; at least, the old deaf ‘‘mama ” 
often looked sympathetically out of her 
big spectacles at the silent “ hiiblich 
madchén”; and, at last, on Obristmas 
Eve, when all were busy in a separate 
room getting ready for the Ohristmas-tree 
lighting—the sisters having been bidden 
to come and sit in the salon with the old 
‘mama ” till the tree was lighted—then, 
like some voice from the past, the old 
lady gathered up her thoughts and her 
best German, and said gently, in her 
shaky voice, to Grace, who sat listlessly 
waiting in the hot, dimly lighted chamber: 

“You are my dren. This 
Christmas makes you long very much, I 
doubt not, for your own Heimath ?” 

‘Ah, yes! we are sad,” said Grace, 
slowly ; “‘ very sad, Friu Storme ; and we 
long, more than we can say, for our 
home,” 

‘What is worse, we shall never, never 
see it again |” cried Sibyl, 


y. ‘ What 
we feel now we shall feel our lives— 


quite, quite miserable.” | 

She spoke so loud and so vehemently 
that the old lady heard and understood ; 
her withered, shaking hand sought tremb- 
lingly the golden orb of Sibyl’s head that 
was near to her, for the girl had knelt 
down near to her to make her hear, and 
rested it on the pretty mass of fair hair. 

* Ah! maiden, we are all strangers and 
foreigners, strangers, foreigners. I tell 


the daughters so; but I am too old to be 


listened to, too old for anything but the 


grave,” 
From this night sprang up a curious 
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sympathy between the old Friu and the 
young “strangers”—a kind word or a kind 
glance and smile, not often more; but 
Grace felt gratefal for these, and by many 
a little thoughtful act testified her gratitude. 

To return, however, to the Christmas- 
tree. What lights on it; what chattering 
round it; what exclamations about it, and 
what a present-giving! Grace and Sibyl 
felt that they had not properly under- 
stood all the importance of that glorious 
institution, and were loath to accept small 
presents that somehow had found their way 
on the tree even for them. The German 
heart expands on Christmas Eve, its ther- 
mometer makes a bound upward, whether 
they will it or no every one must be cheerfal 
on that day. The youth had spent his 
last thaler on procuring a looking-glass for 
Sibyl, eet in an ornamental frame. She 
was so beautifal, he thought, that the nicest 
thing she could gaze upon was her own 
heavenly face. Grace had a sober house- 
wife and a pair of flower vases, 

After the present-giving came the family 
dinner, and who can describe the scene ? 
No alien pen could dare to undertake such 
atask. Saffice it to say that long before 
the end of the meal Grace felt inclined to 
go to sleep from sheer weariness at the 
length of the entertainment and clatter, 
and Sibyl amused herself by carrying on a 
mild flirtation with the student—her first 
attempt at this sort of amusement, and she 
found it decidedly amusing; at least it 
served to while away the time, and to make 
the German language more melodious in 
her ears, 

One good thing about all this was the 
incessant German talk that was forced to 
go in at their ears. From sheer repe- 
tition a good deal filtered into their brains, 
Happily Nan had taught them a good 
deal, except the pronunciation ; but this 
last would not have been perfected among 
the family of Frialein Storme, though of 
course she herself spoke unexceptionable 
Deutsch, learnt in the right country, and 
at the most orthodox town. 

“ Ah,” said the niece to Sibyl], when the 
good-night time had at last come, “have 
you ever spent such a Ohristmas before ! 

s it not heavenly ?” 

** No, never,” 

tire a of or not. There is no 
country where people are as happy as in | 
Germany on Ohristmas Eve. Ave ak ou 
glad and fortunate to have come here ?” 

pb was spared answering by Grace's 
remark : 
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‘You have all been very kind;” and the 
German girl went to bed glorying in her 
Vaterland, though a little jealous of her 
cousin’s evident admiration for the beauti- 
ful Englander. 

“ Nevertheless, beauty is nothing com- 
pared to mind,” she said, for she was con- 
tidered to do honour to her native village, 
having an extsaordinary memory for dates 
and a genius for classification of facts. 

No, Grace and Siby] never had spent a 
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Christmas like thie one; but to both of |G 


them rose the vision of the dear Hall, with 
the great logs of wood burning on the 
heartb, of Nan, of love of their own father, 
who spent Christmas with his girls, hear- 
ing them sing, or telling them adventures, 
while Nan sat there pleased at their 
happiness, and pleased when their efforts 
were praised, No, they bad had no Christ- 
mas-trees or lengthy dinners; but they 
had had love and home, and they thought 
surely that is the true meaning of Christmas. 


CHAPTER XXVI. NEW LODGINGS. 


ONCE more the German souls relapsed 
into the usual routine of everyday life, 
and the excitemeu. being over, Fraulein 
Storme, I am afraid chiefly for her own 
ends, undertook to teach her charges the 
German tongue as it should be spoken, 
and with good success, for when the 
Fraulein meant some one to learn some- 
thing they were obliged to do it, her 
system was co excellent and her intelli- 

nee 80 abnormally great. But how she 

ept them chained to their books! Even 
Grace, who was more patient though less 
clever than her sister, groaned in spirit, 
and nothing would have made her per- 
severe but for that one object which both 
had so much at heart, and which was: . 

“ When can we do without Mrs. Gordon’s 
help?” 

Every Sanday they went to their English 
chapel, and the old words fell pleasantly 
on Grace’s ears; but nothing comforted 
Sibyl], she was more impatient than ever. 
On these days she longed inexpressibly to 
et home, Fribourg soon woke up to the 
fact that Fraulein Storme had two English 
rizes in the shapeof grown-up young ladies. 

e officials made her send in their names 
to be entered at their bureau. The neigh- 
bours concluded she was well paid, and 

ted how much she received, and all 
stared at the girls till the novelty wore off, 
after which they left off wondering. 

Bat when the boarders came back and 
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the day boarders trooped in, Grace learnt 
that she and her sister had made such 
wonderful progress that they knew quite 
enough to be able to teach Friulein's 
pupils, and considering they were to teach 
English, this was not wonderful. Sibyl 
very nearly rebelled; she would not be 
ordered about by Fraulein Storme, if she 
were paid for by Mrs. Gordon; at least, 
she would have the benefit of it; and the 
pretty eyes and lips looked very angry till 
race showed her this was one way of 
getting on s0 as to be able in the future to 
do for themselves. Oh, the drudgery of 
teaching those quick or dull children to 
Sibyl—wild, free Sibyl ; but she had spirit 
and courage too, and did it with a will 
Indeed, the German girls soon found that 
the wonderfully beautiful English maiden 
was by no means as heavenly in temper as 
her looks implied. Grace, on the contrary, 
won hearts by her gentleness and her 
loving smiles; but both were well sup 

by Fraulein Storme, who knew that she had 
made an advantageous bargain, and feared 
that her teachers might rebel or point oat 
to her that she was saving money at their 
expense if they found their lives too much 
of a drudgery. 

The daily classes were wearisome in the 
extreme to poor Siby], who several times 
seriously entertained the idea of running 
away from the Storme family; but then 
better thoughts prevailed. How could she 
dream of leaving poor Grace to fight the 
battle alone? Then followed remorse, and 
she called herself a selfish wretch, bat 
loved her tasks none the more, 

Whenever the sisters were not teaching 
they were learning, and they could indulge 
in no more solitary walks; the long line 
of girls had to be accompanied, and 
Fréalein Storme, who hated i a. 
ways found some good reason why the 
sisters should head and tail the procession 
without her. 

Bat the end was gained; with their 
previous knowledge they found that in 
rai nee aa could und - 
thing, and could almost say anything 
wished aun. That was the sat 
real joy that brightened their life. \ 

The bigger room had never been four 
by the Fraulein, so they atill shared t; 
tiny chamber; but habit makes seco 
nature, and they became reconciled t. 
want of space. One day Sibyl said : 

“ Grace, when can we leave this place - 
I can’t help hating it, because I rememb 
how miserable we were here when we fircd 
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came. I feel so much happier now that 
this terrible German speech hus entered 
my brain.” And Sibyl tapped her pretty 


_ forehead. 


‘We must wait till the spring. At 
Easter the pupils will fly again, and 
then——” 

‘‘But suppose she will not let us go?” 
suggested Sibyl, this dreadfal supposition 
coming into her head. 

“ She cannot prevent us—that is, if we 
tell her we are living on charity. Little 
Gretchen Hanson was telling mo yesterday 
that her mother has some rooms to let.” 

Gretchen Hanson was a day boarder, 
whose mother was very poor, but much 
respected, 

“Can't we m to keep ourselves ? 
It is very hard, but it is better than living 
on her money.” 

Then Grace disclosed Nan’s parting gift, 


_which she had put away and forgotten. 
This would help them to begin life, and 


after that—‘ Why, after that, courage, 
Sibyl, darling,” she whispered. 

_ Nan had written to them several times, 
giving her address but few particulars, only 
her brief notes were full of longing after 
them, which she tried hatd to hide for fear 
of unsettling them. On her side, Grace 
wrote to Nan regularly every week, Sibyl 
often adding to these epistles. The great 
plan of earning their own living was com- 
municated to Nan, but she said: “Try by 
all means, and if you fail, write to me ; but 
wait till May.” 

Thus it happened that the sisters once 
more began their work, and Sibyl im- 
periously led the girls by her strong wil), 
and also by her beauty. 

The spring came, slowly but surely, 
shedding a special beauty on the town, 
with ite hills, ite squares, ite cathedral, and 
its basy population. Gayer attire was 
domed, the spire came out with its new 
beauties, the hills, having shaken off the 
snow, slowly put on their green shades, and 
the evergreen firs put forth tender shoote. 

It was just when the pupils also flitted 
that Grace, taking her apnea in her hand, 
begged to speak to the Fraulein. She was 
a ome and said, ‘Ah, certainly,” 
and then Grace, followed by Sibyl, went 
into that terrible parlour. 


- Fidalein, we are going to surprise 
ou. 


“Sot Nothing that you find fault with, 
I ho Are you not happy ?” 

‘¢ We fiod fault with nothing, Fraulein ; 
but, you know, we are not children, we 
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lost our childhood before we came here. 
Do you think we teach well?” 

“ Well? Wonderful! Sach intelligence, 
auch earnestness I have never met before.” 
The poor Frialein never guessed the trap 
thus laid for her. 

“Tam glad yousay that, Fraulein; Sibyl _ 
and I have done our best, but——” 

“Surely your best, it is very goot.” 

‘*Bat we want to know, too, whether 
Mrs. Gordon pays you well for us ?” 

‘Yes, goot, I say ; but I will take some 
off for your services ; I promised I would.” 
The Fraulein felt wonderfully honest as she 
said this, 

‘‘ But you must not do that, because we 
want to leave you.” 

Fraulein Storme threw up her hands. 

‘Teave me! What ingratitude, what 
monsters! What other home of education 
has my name, my reputation? I have 
treated you as my own children, I have 
cherished you, and you wish to leave me! 
You are snakes in my bosom, and I took 
you for doves.” 

Sibyl nearly laughed, but Grace was in 
dire perplexity, for she hated giving pain 
to any one, 

‘t You don’t understand, Fraulein. We do 
not complain at al), and I hope if we cause 
you any loss you will make Mrs. Gordon re- 
pay you, only we cannot live any longer on 
her money. We do not like her, and she is 
not a near relation enough for us to accept 
anything from her willin ye Tears stood 
in Grace's eyes, and F'riulein began to have 
a faint riotion of the meaning of her words. 
She would have liked to offer to keep them 
for their services free of Mrs. Gordon's 

old ; but she could not quite make herself 
o this, for her hopes of gain were sadly 
shattered. 

“Bot what will you do? You cannot 
live on air; who is to help you, or start 
you here? If you wish to teach, you will 
fail, I warn you.” 

‘We hope not; but if we do—” 

_©You are mad, wicked children. Go to 
bed, and think better of it to-morrow. 
Have I not sacrificed my life for you, 
received you at great inconvenience to 
myself ¢” 

It was no good storming; they were 
young, bent on their own plan, and the 
next day Fraulein took up the idea of 
propriety. It was wrong that two maidens 
should have no care, no protection, and 
they would be sure to repent it. These 
prophecies made them sad enough, but the 
deed must be done. 
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Sibyl was determined thatno more of Mra. 
7 Gordon’s money should keep them when 
they had the power to help themselves. 
Of ee hogs ae are was 
ve igid to them, she wo hardly 
adden a word to them, but began writing 
many letters, Among these she wrote to 


her mother and to her sisters, also to some | wa 


English friends, g them to send her 
out an English teacher at once—one who 
would want very little or no money for the 
sake of learning Friulein Storme’s pre- 
eminently beautiful 1 She put off 
writing to Mra, Gordon, hoping the sisters 
might change their mind after finding out 
the difficulties of their new venture, 

Grace was not hopeful, not that she was 
less anxious than Sibyl to be free of Mra, 
Gordon—the very name sent a little shiver 
of pain through her—but she had not Sibyl’s 
impetuous faith ; however, Nan-had given 
leave—that was her one solace. 

The same day the sisters started off to 
Fréa Hanson’s house; it was up three 
pairs of stairs, in a house near the Marion- 
atrasse Square, Little Gretchen opened 
the door, a small, fair child, with her hair 
drawn very tightly away from her forehead, 
and plaited in a pigtail. She was delighted 
to see her dear English teachers, and danced 
away to call her mother. The Friu mama 
looked eee but what we should call 
ladylike ; but Grace at once liked her face, 
@ good, care-worn face, with all the light of 
youth gone out of it, 

‘We want to have two rooms, Frau 
Hanson, for myself and my sister; we are 
very poor, but we mean to work for our 
living.” 

‘We must work for it,” put in Sibyl, 
and Fria Hanson, gions towards the 

8 


| younger sister, shook her head slowly as 
she gazed at her face. 
“You are too pretty, Fraulein, to go 


alone about the world; but you have a 
good sister, I see.” 

** Yes, the best in the world ; we should 
be very sad without each other.” 

“ Bat what about the two rooms, Fraa 
Hanson $” 

“T have them, yes, yes; but——” She 
hesitated ; the letting of her rooms helped 
to pay her rent, and now the taxes were 
so heavy. Suppose these girls could 
not or would not pay it, she could not 
tarn them out of doors, for her little 
Gretchen made her tender-hearted. Was 
ee eee ; 

yi saw the meaning of her pause 
sooner than Grace did. : 
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“We have enough money to pay you 
for a year, indeed we have, and we vill 
atarve sooner than make you lose any- 
thing.” 


Fraa Hanson was ashamed that her 
mind had been read so easily, so she 
accounted for the hesitation in another 


But the Herr Professor above does 
not like to hear much noise ; he is very 
particular, though he never, never minds 
about my rest being disturbed by his 
lodgers. They wear such very thick 
boots.” 

“ And they run up and down 60 quick,” 
added Gretchen, who had been listening to 
the conversation. 

‘Bat about the rooms?” asked 
Grace, “I don’t think we shall the 
professor a7 much,” 

“You have them, Fraulein. Ya, 
yes, even if I should lose by it; and 
Gretchen says she will have no othe 
teacher, so you must have her for th 
beginning of a class,” 

This was a piece of unexpected good 
fortune, and Grace thanked Frau Hanson 
heartily. On the way back to Fraalen 
Storme, sho said ; 

“Gretchen is a dear child; I am 
that we owe our good fortune to this 
one, for I feel sure Frau Hanson is a kind 
woman, and is very fond of her child.” 

But Sibyl was dreaming already of 
fortune made, and of a house of their ow, 
where Nan should come and live with 
them, while they should know nice peopk, 
and—and—— 

As they were turning the angle of the 
street, they came face to face with two 
gentlemen. One of them courteously 
raised his hat, and their 
‘oi oe looking at Sibyl, ine both 

tened to make way, whilst they mot 
almost have heard Sibyl’s peclacastion 

‘Oh, Grace, those are Englishmen, I 
is nice to see some countrymen. Whats 
good-looking young man the one with s 
moustache was |” 

“TI only saw the other,” said Grace, 
“and I thought I must have seen him 
before somewhere. Isn't it fanny how one 
does have that feeling sometimes? I am 
always thinking so in church on Sanday 
just beset the faces are English.” 

‘IT do feel a little happier now, (race; 
you must write at once to Mrs, Gordon and 
tell her we do not want her money ; or let 
me write. Then we can forget all about 
her for ever.” 


Charles Dickens.) 
HOW JACK SPENDS HIS 
CHRISTMAS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


FIVE men sat together in the gloomy 
forecastle of a little brig. The floor of the 
place sloped like the roof of a house, for 
the vessel lay in harbour, and, the tide 
being low, she had fallen over on to her 
bilge upon the mud.- The hour was eight 
o’clock in the evening ; darkness had some 
while since brought the work of the day 
to a close, and the five sailors, clean-washed 
and reepectably dressed, were enjoying a 
pipe and a pannikin of grog in their little 
sea parlour. The fore-scuttle was shut, 
for the snow fell thickly outside, and the 
atmosphere of the interior was redolent 
| of bilge-water, the fumes of the smouldering 
sluch-lamp, the smell of tar, and hemp, 
and other marine stores. The men sat upon 
their sea-chests, leisurely blowing forth 
great clouds of smoke from short, sooty 
pipes. Conversation had flagged for the 
want of an animating topic, for these Jacks 
were weary of discussing their nautical 
grievances, so they smoked and drank with 
vacant minds, and did not prove very good 
company, 

“Well,” said one of them, presently, 
crushing the ashes in his pipe-bowl with 
his fore-finger, “‘so this here's Ohristmas 
Eve. It’s a gay time, mates, for the likes 
of us, ain’t it?” 

“Ohristmas be blowed, says I!” ex- 
claimed the boatewain of the brig, a great 
burly whiskerando, who went by the ap- 
pellation of Darkey Dick; ‘‘ what difference 
do it make to us, I should like to know ? 
Why, strike me daft, mates, if I don’t 
reckon it’s an unlucky time for sailor men. 
Obristmas!” ho sneered ; “ that’s all vory 
well for folks as live where the shoes shine, 
or to please the kids at home; but for 
seafaring people——” 

‘¢ What I says is this,” broke in a third 
sailor, speaking with his pipe between his 
teeth: “It don’t matter much whether it’s 
Ohristmas Day or any other blooming day ; 
it’s all the same thing tous men. Now, 
see here: to-morrow’s Christmas, ain’t it? 
Werry good! What's to be our Ohristmas 
cheer? Whilst the little children’s still 
overhauling of their socks to see what 
Santy Olause —as they calls him — has 
stowed away in ’em, and whilst the growd- 
up folks is still snug abed, we shall be 
hauling out for to go to sea, in weather 
cold enough to perish the topmost hanks 
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of a Greenlan’ man’s jib, and, like as not, 
with a gale o’ wind blowing.” 

‘Maybe, mate; maybe,” mumbled an- 
other of the little group. ‘This here 
Santy Clause ain’t no pal o’ mine, for one, 
I'll take my oath.” 

“T’ve always took perticler notice my- 
self,” said the fifth man, after a prolonged 
pull at his pannikin, “that, as Darkey 
Dick there says, Christmas is an unlucky 
time for sailors. ‘Tell’ee what,” cried he, 
as though suddenly struck with an ides, 
“it? ud be a good way of passing the time 
for all of us to tell where we was and what 
we was a-doing of last Christmas Day. 
We'll each spin our yarn; only,” added 
he, pulling out a huge silver watch, “let 
them be short ‘uns, for I'm a goin’ to turn 
in early, mates.” 

A murmur of assent was raised by the 
men. 

“You begin, Joe, then,” said the boat- 
swain, whilst the others cried, ‘Ay, let 
young Joe Pringle start!” Thereupon, 
relighting his pipe, and adjasting himself 
in an easy position, the sailor who had 
made the suggestion cleared his throat 
and commenced as follows : 

‘Last Obristmas Day, mates, I was 
aboard a little bit of a barque, in which I 
had shipped as ordinary seamen, and we 
was a-lying brought up in the Downs. At 
daybreak it was snowing a little, with a 
fresh wind blowing up from the sou’-west, 
which made the skipper cuss and swear 
because it obliged him to keep his anchors 
down. But the weather then was nothing 
to take any notice of, and some of us even 
reckoned on getting a run ashore during 
the day and having a bit o’ jollity at Deal. 
There was a crowd of wessels of all sorte 
and sizes lying around us, waiting for a 
fair start like ourselves. But after break- 
fast, when we came up on deck, we found 
a blinding snow-equall driving along, and 
the wind piping up stronger every minute. 
‘No going ashore for us to-day,’ says we, 
looking at the seas, which began to ran 
long and curly, ‘ unless so be we parts our 
cables and goes ashore in a manner which 
wed rather be hexcused!’ Well, the 
cap’n comes out of the cabin and takes a 
look round him, and then, not liking the 
appearance of the weather, sings out to us 
to pay out chain and give her plenty of 
scope that she may ride more easily. 
Next, he orders the yards to be braced 
sharp up to relieve the atrain aloft, and 
by the time that was done, and we had 
made all snug, the wind was blowing a 
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regular hard gale, Nothing happened 
during the morning, but about one o'clock, 
when we was below in the fok’sle at 
dinner, there comes a heavy thumping 
on the scuttle, and the mate sings out, 
‘Tumble we men; tumble up for your 
lives!’ We all rushed up on deck, and 
there the first thing I saw was a great 
lump of a light ship blowing right down 
athwart our hawese, ing out of the 
snowstorm, so to speak, not fifty fathoms 
ahead of us. I could see what had hap- 
pened as soon as I looked; she had gone 
adrift, and was now coming along to foul 
us. We fell to shouting and bawling like 
a lot of madmen, and they shouted back 
at us, but nota bit could they do, seeing 
as their wessel wasn’t under control ; and 
as for our getting out of their road, why 
there wasn’t time for us to so much as slip 
the cables. Being very light, and showing 
her broadside to the gale, she drove down 
upon us like a balloon. There was a tre- 
mendous crash, and we all ran aft to be 
out of the road of the falling spars. Our 
bowsprit and jibboom, foretopmast and 
mainroyalmast, were carried away by the 
blow, and you never heard such a clatter 
as was raised all about our ears. But 
worse mischief than that was done, for the 
blow snapped both our cables like pi 
stems, and started a whole lot of wooden 
ends, so that when we sounded the well 
we found the barque making water fast. 
What became of the wessel that had cut us 
down I don’t know ; she went clear of us, 
and we lost sight of her in the smother. 
‘Now that we were adrift we went blow- 
we away to loo’ard like an empty cask. 
e turned to and cleared away the wreck- 
age as best we could, and then we sets the 
fores'l, the skipper having some notion of 
running round the Foreland and bringing 
up again in Margate Roads, which ‘ud give 
us time to bend on a new anchor and 
chain. Bat it was so thick with the 
snow that we couldn’t see three aship’s 
lengths ahead. I was standing forward 
clearing away the raffle all about the 
knight -heads, when suddenly I catches 
sight of white water, and afore I could sing 
out plump we goes ashore, and there we 
was, hard and fast upon the Knoll Sand, 
to the norrad of the Goodwins, Con- 
sidering the atate of the weather, we was 
now in what the Yankees calls a quandary. 
We'd got no means of signalling our 
distress; it was so thick that the Nor’ 
San’s Head lightship, which we knowed 
must be somewheres near, couldn’t ace us, 
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and we knew that the barque wouldn't 
hold together very long in such a sea 
was now pounding her. Well, we very 
soon saw that if we didn’t all want to be 
swept oo we =a ony to the 
rigging, for the spray was over the 
eeeel hull like clouds of smoke ; #0 all 
hands of us got into the mizzen shrouds, 
that mast seemingly being the safest, and 
there we lashed ourselves. You may reckon, 
mates, what our sufferings was when I tell 
ye that we was eight hours in the rigging 
afore the weather cleared and the Ram- 

ate lifeboat came and took us off, My 
foot and hands were so frost-bitten that 
it took me a month's lying-up in the 
hinfirmary, when I got ashore, to make 
me fit to get about again. And alter 
I came out I found myself without a 
penny piece, for all that I owned in the 
world had been in my chest, and that was 
lost in the barque, So that was how | 
spent my last Christmas, lads,” and, in a 


sudden ion = ee he 
snapped the clay pipe he 
and flung the pieces on to the deck. 


Well,” said the boatewain, refloctively, 
“Joe Pringle didn’t have a perticler gay 
time of it, I allow ; but I don’t know as he 
was much worse off than me, I'd been 
. — for a tidy ine and + aiding 

e locker was beginning to get i 
low, when I falls in with an old chum of 
mine, and he offers me for to ship aboard 
a barge to go across to the French coast 
If it hadn’t been that I was pretty hard 
up, I don’t reckon I should have been very 
willing to go in a wessel of that sort, from 
Bristol to Cherbourg, in the month of 
December. However, the owner of the 
barge offered me good money, and #0 | 
accepted, and two days afore Christma 
away woe goes out of the Avon, with the 
craft loaded so deep with Bath stone—+ 
likely sort of cargo, lads—that her deck 
amidships was pretty nearly awash We 
had contrairy winds beating down the 
Bristol Channel, and when Christmas Day 
broke we was away out in the Chops, aboat 


half-way across to the French coast, and 


ratching along under spritsail and mizze, 
with a heavy, lumpish sea rolling up from 
the Atlantic, It was snowing a trifle, jast 
as Joe there says; but this soon came on 
faster, making the air thick as white wool 
all about the barge. There were thre 
hands of ur, and the hour being about 
eleven o'clock, we were all on deck, 000 
steering, and t’other two sitting in the 
shelter to loo’ard of the bulwarks The 
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old bucket was washing along through it 
in proper style, for we had lost time to 
make up for, and were holding all on, 
when by rightae we should have reefed 
down long ago. The lee-boards was over 
to prevent her sagging too much, and she 
went splashing along, with the water 
nearly up to her hatch-coamings, and 
raising a regular smother o’ froth all about 
her great square bows. I was sitting 
along with a young chap named Job Trot, 
and he was just a-saying that the wind 
was freshening yet, when the barge sud- 
denly seemed to lie right flat down upon 
the water; her dark red sails stooped and 
stooped till the foam washed up to them. 
I felt myself fetch away and go sliding 
along the deck, and then the next thing 
was I found myself in the bitter cold sea, 
with my two mates striking out close to 
me, and the capsized barge settling away 
out of sight. We was all pretty good 
swimmers, but, having on our oilekins and 
sea-boots, we couldn’t reckon to keep afloat 
very long, ’specially seeing what a nasty 

i Bat it so happened that 
‘a dinghy had been stowed just 
inside the bulwarks without being lashed, 
and when the craft tarned turtle and foun- 
dered, the boat floated off We struck out 
strong, and the three of us managed to 
reach her and scrambled aboard. She was 
a little bit of a boat, not more’n twelve 
foot .long, and with ne’er so much as an 
oar in her. So here was we, about twelve 
o'clock on Christmas morning, with the 
wind fast rising to a gale, the snow driving 
in clouds, and the seas a-getting higher 
every minute, adrift in a dinghy that was 
about fit to navigate a mill-pond, without 
} sup or bite, wet through and freezing, and 
| the land Lord knows how far off, which- 
§ ever way ye might head. 

‘¢ Well, we all lay down in the bottom 
of the boat, that being the likeliest way 
to keep her floating right side up in that 
heavy ses. But we found we dursan'’t stay 
long like this, or the snow that was falling 
in flakes pretty nigh as big as your fist, 
would have buried us. Presently it came 
on dark, and then the weight of the wind 
took off a bit, and the snow stopped falling. 
Bat the cold, mates, the cold of that 
night! We couldn’t move for it ; couldn’t 
speak for it; couldn't feel for it! When 
dawn broke it found us more dead than 
alive. I raised my head and looked 
1 round the sea, and by-’n-by, when the 
{ dull grey light had brightened a bit, I 

saw a steamboat heading so as to pass 





within a little distance of us. She 
stopped her engines, and the man on her 
bridge shouted to us to come alongside ; 
but presently, seeing that we did not move, 
and guessing our condition, I suppose, they 
lowered a boat and took us all on board. 
One of my mates died the same night 
from exposure, t’other has been laid up 
pretty nigh ever since, and, as for me, I’m 
always a-getting of the rheumatics since 
that there blooming day, which’ll be to- 
morrow a year.” 

‘Are ye done, Dick?” cried another 
sailor, finding that the boatewain paused. 

és uy Ted, I’ve done.” 

“Well, then, I'll just give you my 
experiences last Christmas Day. I don’t 
reckon that they’re so bad as either yourn 
or Joe’s, but still I allow they ain’t much 
in accord with the notion landsmen seems 
to have of the jollity that goes on in ships’ 
fok’sles at this here festive season. I 
was aboard a Liverpool ship named 
the ‘Euxine.’ We was twelve hands, 
when twice that number wouldn’t have 
been any too many to work such a lump 
of a craft as this here woessel was. Bat 
short-handedness wasn’t our only trouble. 
The wessel’s provisions wasn’t fit to give 
to a hog. When yed done aknocking 
the weevils out of the biscuits there was 
nothen left; and many a cigar-case and 
match-box have I made from bits of the 
beef that was served out to us, ay, and 
polished ‘em, too, afterwards, so tough 
was the atuff. Things had been going 
slowly from bad to worse aboard that 
there ‘Euxine’ ever since we sailed. 
The skipper was a bully, the two mates 
took their cue from him and treated us 
like dogs instead of men; and, to make 
matters better, we hadn’t been a week out 
afore the wessel started to leak like blazes, 
which necessitated us pumping of her out 
every four hours. Well, on Christmas 
Day we was somewheres to the west’ard 
of the Canaries, going along with all plain 
sail set, the weather being middling fine. 
I was on the poop, engaged upon some 
trifling bit of a job there which I don’t 
quite recollect, when the chief mate, 
whose watch it was, sings out to me: 
‘Hi! you! how is it that the binnacle 
amp ain’t in its place?’ I drops my 
work, and looking round at him, says: 
‘The binnacle lamp ain’t got nothen 
to do with me, I’ve not seen or 
touched it, and,’ says I, ‘ begging of your 
pardon, sir, but I'll trouble you to keep a 
civiler tongue in your head when you 
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addresses me,’ I says, 
he, ‘that’s it, is it? That’s the time o’ 
day, eh? Sarce from a cove like you!’ 
and OS ee ee eo 
jarious tarms he could think on. Now it 
so happens that whilst he was talking in 
this way the skipper comes up through the 
companion, and hearing what was going 
forward, sings out: ‘Mr. Mack,’ says he, 
‘what's that man been a-dcing ¢’ ‘ Mutiny, 
sir,’ says the mate, turning and touehing 
his cap; ‘mutiny, or I’m a Dutchman!’ 
Well, lads, you may reckon how my hump 
was up by now. I chucks down the mar- 
ine-spike I had in my hand, and stepping 
right up to the mate, I says, ‘Mr. Mack,’ 
says I, ‘you're a —— liar!’ He falls 
back a bit, ee cur at heart, and looks 
round to the skipper as much as to say, 
‘ye seo how it is, sir!’ I looks round, too, 
and there I sees all hands gathering in the 
waist, being ripe for trouble, seeing what 
villainous grub and hard usage had 
given em. The capt’n was a very wiolent- 
tempered man, and seeing me step up to 
the mate, defiant-like, he rushes at me, 
and cate hold of my collar, slewed me 
round, singing out for Mr. Mack to tell 
the carpenter to come and put me in irons. 
‘Hands off, sir!’ says I. ‘Hands off!’ 
says he; ‘I'll hands off ye,’ with which he 
ups foot and gives me a thundering kick. 
I twists clear of him in a jiffy, and afore 
he knew what I would be at, I’d hit him 
fair between the eyes and knocked him 
7 ier ight across the cabin skylight. 
n seeing this the men down on the main- 
deck gives a bit of a cheer, and sings out 
that I had done very well, and that they'd 
stand by me. Well, if it hadn’t been 
mutiny afore, it was mutiny now plain 
enough. I was near the head of 
the poop ladder, ‘sp to the men 
how it sarved the skipper very well right, 
when the mate comes sneaking up behind 
me, and like the cur that he was, he hits 
me a blow over the back of the head, fit to 
fell an ox, with a belaying-pin, which he'd 
whipped out of the ee roe round the 
mizzen-mast, Down I went, falling right 
on to the main-deck, and the wonder is to 
me, mates, when I come to think of it, 
instead of only breaking my leg I didn’t 
break my neck. I went into a swound 
after that there fall, and when I came to 
myself I was lying in my hammock with 
my leg as stiff as a marline-spike, and my 
head f as though a ton weight was 
a-preesing down upon it. My mates told 
me that when they saw the mate clip me 
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upon him and pummelled him so that he 
dah | in his berth pretty nigh half dead, 
the skipper lying where I had knocked 
him all the time this was going on, being 
stunned by his own fall. I was ten days 
in my hammock, and then when I was 
able to get up on deck again I wam't 
no good aloft owing to my broken leg 
Shortly after this we was a-lying one night 
becalmed near Sierra Leone, and having 
had more’n enough of the ' 

six of us turned to and bound and 
gagged the officer of the watch, and then 
quietly lowered one of the quarter-boats, 
stowed her with grub enough to last wa 
week, and pulled away for the land. In 
the morning we fell in with a steamboat 
homeward bound from the Cape, and she 
took us aboard and landed us as shi 
wrecked mariners at Southampton. 
now, lads, I’ve told ye what happened to 


been | me last Christmas 


27, 
“Let me see,” the fourth seaman, 
puffing reflectively at his pipe, “where 
was I twelve-month ago come to-morrow ! 
Oh yes, I remember now! Well, the yarn 
ain’t a very long un, I’d arrived home 
from a Weat India voyage about six weeks 
before, and after being paid off, had been 
cruising about Bristol on the look-out for 
another job, Bat ne’er a berth could | 
7 I'd - down to i Shipping Office 
ueen’s Square regularly every morning, 

and hang about there till I was sick and 
tired of it. The crowd was too great; 
there was between three and four hundred 
men in the office at times, all out of work, 
and most of ‘em furrin as Was 
i to ship for nothen a month and find 
theirselves.” (A loud growl of approval.) 
‘“‘ Well, I was never so much down on my 
luck in all my life. The shot in my locker 
kept gro lower and lower, and all in 
my chest that was worth pawning had 
already gone up the spout. The chest 
iteelf was the last thing to go; I got four 
bob on it; and this, together with the 
clothes I stood up in—of which these here 
trousers is the remains,” said he, digres- 
sively, pointing to the well-worn pilot 
cloth pour upon his legs—‘ was all I 
had left in the world. This trifle o' 
money carried me on to the day afore 
Cre ene 
g, I found m ve up 

in fhe wind’s eye, without a farden in my 


pockets. Ye may reckon that I sin’t got j. 


very lively recollections of last Christmas, 
when I tell ye, mates, that I never tasted 
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food nor drink the whole blooming day 
long, and that I was tramping about the 
streets from eight o'clock in the morning till 
ten o’clock at night, with the snow falling 
thick all the time, Christmas!” he sneered, 
an acidulated expression entering his 
weather - beaten countenance, whilst he 
sucked hard at his pipe. ‘‘ What’s the 
good of talking of it? ‘Taint meant for 
the likes - a Bat let atlas a 
yarn; aps he’s got som a bit 
cheerfaler to tell a Heave ahead, 
mate | 


“‘To-morrow'll be a hanniversary with 
me, I'm blowed if it won't,” began the 
sallor called Jim, with a broad, ironical 
de bewhiskered face. ‘If 
the story be writ down by parties as 
could spell, and as had learnt out of the 
grammar-book, blessed if I don’t think it 
’ad make a first-class yarn. I was working 
my “ey home from Calcutta in a big, 
teak-built ship called the ‘Rajah.’ I can’t 
tell you what was our situation exactly 
when Ohristmas Day broke, but you may 
reckon that we was just about in the spot 
where wessels usually lose the south-east 
trades, and get into them latitades known 
as the Doldrums. I don’t recollect what 
our cargo was, except that I know there 
was a very deal of cocoa-nut oil 
amongst it, for one thing. It was a fine 
enough day, with a light air jast a-blowing 
the ship quietly along. I was at work up 
on the cro’-jack yard, the hour being may- 
be about ten o'clock. Presently I takes 
notice of a kind of hazy vapour a-floating 
up betwixt me and the main-tops’l, making 
the canvas swim, as’twere. I was wonder- 
ing what was the cause of this, when I 
sees the mate, who was pacing the Poop 
under me, stop short all on a sudden, an 
seem to fall a-sniffing ; and then he calls 
out 80 to a man on the main-deck, 
which I didn’t hear; and the man he 
drops his work, and falls sniffiog, too; and 
then he cries out: ‘ Yes, sir, it’s fire! The 
ship’s afire!’ Well, the alarm was raised, 
and all was commotion in a minute; 


le eee about and bawling out; 
aay al giving of his orders all at the 
same time ; the skipper rushing up out of 
the cabin and telling the hands to keep 
cool, for a oo cee be pce 
pump being e hose got along ; 
ind all the likes of that. ai hen e 
crew came to lift the main-hatch—phow | 
You never see such a suffocating mass of 
smoke as puffed up out of it, turning the 
sea all round dark with its shadow as it 
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spread out, and choking us back from the 
hatch with our eyes a-watering and our 
throats smarting. The moment I saw 
that, I felt it was all U-P with the old 
ship. We worked away, doing our best 
to keep the fire under; but, Lor’! what 
chance had we, seeing how hinflammable 
the cargo was, and the little math of 
water we was able to down the hold 
with our one hose and the buckets? The 
abip bust out into a blaze for’ard all on a 
sudden; and on this we took fright, ex- 
peoting the decks to blow up under our 
eet, and made a rush aft for the boats. 
Scarcely waiting to pitch a bag o’ biscuit 
and a breaker o’ water into the gig, four of 
us lowered her, and sliding fond over 
hand down the falls, we got in and shoved 
off. The rest of the crew followed in the 
haere We pulled a little way 

ear of the wessel, and then lay watching 
of her. Land o’ love, how she blazed up, 
to be sure! The roaring of the flames 
was like thunder, and the air, even a 
quarter of a mile off, was so hot that we 
were forced to take to our oars and row 
farther away. Half an hour after we'd 
left her there wasn’t a spot of deck which 
wasn’t burning; the sails caught, and 
from truck to water-line she was just a 
ame of crimson ma with Led mae 
smoke pouring up and over g the 
heavens with its great heavy clouds, It 
made terribly sharp work, to be sure, did 
that there fire. The masts fell one after 
another, hissing like millions of snakes as 
they dropped into the water. ll of a 
sudden there was a dull kind of a bang, 
such as a gun fired a long way off might 
make; and all the after-part of the ship 
was blown right up in the air, looking for 
all the world like a air gens o’ fireworks ; 
and then the hull, which was pretty nigh 
gutted by this time, gave several heavy 
lurches, and slowly foundered, the flames 
roaring something horrible as the water 
rushed in and put ’em out. 

‘‘We kept company all the rest of the 
day ; but when night fell, a bit of a breeze 
sprang up, and then when the mornin 
came the other boats had disappeared, sad 
we was alone upon the sea, Well, the 
first thing that we discovered was that 
somebody had left the bung out of the 
breaker of fresh water, and that it had 
been haccidentally turned over, emptying 
every drain of it out over the bag of 
biscuite, and, besides spoiling them, leaving 
us without a drop o’ drink op a part of 
the hocean where, I needn’t tell ye, mates, 
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the bite of the sun makes a man thirsty 
even to think on. Bat we didn’t make 
much of our situation at first, hoping to be 
picked up by a passing craft, or, at least, 
| reckoning to fall in with one of t’other 
‘| boate. 
4 ‘Soon after daybreak, however, it fell 
a sheet calm, and then we knew that 
nothen but a steamer could heave in sight, 
4 and we was miles and miles too far to the 
westard to look for them. Our sufferings 
1 that day was something fearful. There 
was no shelter to be had from the blazing 
sun, and the mere knowing that we was 
without drink made a man the thirstier, 
I baled the water out of the boat's bilge 
and tasted it, but it was salt as the sea 
itself; and mad as I felt, I still had senso 
enone! left to know better than to drink 
t 


“Night came on, and the air turned 
cooler when the sun was gone and the dew 
began to fall. Presently I sees one of the 
men stand up, take the empty tin-can which 
served as a baler, fill it with sea-water, 
and awallow it right down afore I could 
stop him. I pretty well knew what’ad 
happen after that, and sure enough, about 
three o'clock in the morning, he falls stark 
mad and tries to stab a man with his sheath- 
knife. We knocked him down and took 
his weapon away from him, and he lay 
quiet for a bit; but suddenly up he 
starts and dives clean overboard. He 
must ha’ gone down like a lump o’ stone, for 
we never once saw him rise again. Next 
day came, as hot and calm as the one 
before ; and what our thirst and hunger was 
no mortal could know as hadn’t suffered in 
a like manner. Ten days was we adrift 
in that there boat, mates, and when at last 
a little barquantine picked us up, the 
found me insensible, one of my mates d 
and t’other so weak that when they gave 
him drink and wittles it killed him right 

straight off.” 
} ‘It’s a good yarn, that,” said Darkey 
ae “ _, what's it got to do along with 

a 3” 

“Why,” said the sailor Jim, with an 
expression of contempt, as though the 
question were too ridiculous to be answered, 
“ didn’t I tell ye that it was on Christmas 
Day that the ‘Rajah’ caught fire, and, there- 
fore, Christmas Day was the beginning o 
all our fearful sufferings $ Bat it'll be ‘all 
hands’ afore daylight to-morrow, so [’m 
a-going to turn in for one, not forgetting,” 
concluded he with a satiric grin, “to wish 
you all a very happy Christmas.” 
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OLD YEARS AND NEW YEARS, 


WHAT a plessant fiction it is when, 
towards midnight of the last day of De- 
cember, we listen to the mournful i 
of the church bell through the frosty air! 
Even as our forefathers were wont to fancy 
the woods and rivers had spiritual or even 
quasi-human form, which now and then 
they chose to assume, 86 we give an imagi- 
native personality to the mass of hours, 
and minutes, and sevonds, which have 
passed away with the last’ three hundred 
and sixty-five days. | 

Heigh ho! there is a pause in the 
dolorous sound of the bell. The last stroke 
seems to echo long, with a quivering vibra- 
tion which we could imagine was meant for 
the final expiration of the poor old mas 
whom we are s0 soon to bury, the 
the bells chime forth merrily in sale 
tation of the New Year. If it is possible 
to propitiate Destiny by being among 
the first to pay homage to the year just 
born, the bellringers in their 
to stand well with Fortune. They are 
the doctor in the still room, upon whom & 
devolves to make the announcement that 
another child has entered the arena of life. 

This parallel may be pushed a little 
farther. One happens now and then to 
be in a house where the birth of a child is 
celebrated by a sort of family gathering. 
There are aunts and perhaps a grandmother, 
or even two, in the lower room, awaiting 
the news from u You cannot ex- 
pect them all to have had so much light 
and joy in their lives that they will hail 
the newcomer with the, most unfei 
and sincere of congratulations. 
should they be able to assure themselves 
that it will have a emoother.lot than they 
have had? Money cannot guarantees s 
man or woman against the trouble which 
besieges all men and women; nor can 

at talents or an amiable 

the doctor, when he 

to say that “mother and child are got 
on as well as can be ex ” is 
whit surprised to be received with words 
of foreboding and compassion as well as 
congratulation. The poor little darling 
has scant knowledge of the world into 
with so much 
care and ceremony. Perhapsa—as one 
thoughtfal aunt suggeste—if the case could 
have been put equitably before the small 
mortal, he would in his wisdom rather not 
have been born at all. 


4 
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We always figure the New Year as a 
little child, with a round ingenuous fore- 
head, and trusting baby eyes which appeal 
so atrongly to our sympathies. If it came 
in any other shape we should be much less 
eager to welcome it. But who can be 
churlish to a child? It is an affecting 
fable. Though we know in our hearts that 
the little mortal Ils bound to develope 
exactly like the bent and bowed old fellow 
we have jast dismissed with a kick of 
parting, we flatter ourselves and the 
youngster that things may after all turn 
out better than we imagine, 

To give them a chance of so doing, 
therefore, we take exceeding pains for the 
first few days or weeks of the youngster’s 
existence, is leading strings are of 
beantifal silk cord. He is fed on the 
softest and most nutritious food. His baby 
passions are swiftly pruned away as fast as 
they sprout forth from him. We are—for 
a while—sternly determined that this year 
shall be a very model of happy, virtuous 
years, 

But of course we lose patience at length. 
Hither we tire of looking so closely after 
the boy, or we are fain to exclaim he has 
so many imperfections in embryo that it is 
quite a to think of extirpating them 

the moment they show above the surface. 
He must just take his chance, like his pre- 
deceasors, Besides, he is a biggish boy by 
this time, and certainly not wanting in wit. 
It is absurd, moreover, to think of keeping 
him in the nursery at his time of life. He 
ought to be out and abroad in the world. 

Thus the New Year gots tripped of its 
ingenuousness, and soon treads in the steps 
of its forerunners. And we, too, with 


melancholy certitade, get weary of trying 
to act in accordance with our resolutions, 
as if wo were immaculate men and women 


in a world which always fitted with our 
humour, and which invariably smiled upon 
our virtuous endeavours, The year wags 
on, and ere it is middle-aged we are but 
little different from what we were three 
hundred and sixty-five days ago. Wars, 
_ pestilences, earthquakes, and @ famine or 
| two have proved, with grievous emphasis, 
that the promising boy has turned out a 
thorough scapegrace. And we, too, have had 
to surrender to evil here and there all down 
the line, and we are far from sure that ere 
another New Year's Day the better part of 


us will have been beaten outright, and | than 


made to scamper pell-mell before the com- 


bined assaults of the confederate army of 
temptations. 
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All the same, we atick to our colours 
from day to day, until at length December 
comes round again; then we pluck up 
heart a little, and breathe rather more 
freely than of late. We have, after all,. 
not been utterly defeated in the battle. 
In the truce that will soon come) between 
the tolling of the midnight bell and the 
chiming in of yet another year, we shall be 
able to pull ourselves well together for yet 
another spell of conflict. Thus one year 
follows another, and if, at the end of them 
all, we can in all sincerity believe that 
we have fairly kept our heads above the 
waves of unpardonable sin, it is much, 
rather than little. 

What odd reading are the diaries to 
which we devote so much time in our 
youth! They are not a very truthful 
picture of the years we then lived, but 
they have plenty of suggestion in them. 
We must have been queer and simple 
creatures in those days. It seems as if 
one of the chief anxieties of that time 
hinged upon a weekly or monthly balance 
of one’s acoounts. As g OF a sovereign 
more or less made, one would suppose, all | 
the difference to us. 

Then what curious descriptions they 
offer us of the way in which we spent our 
time! “Read so-and-so— beastly dry ! 
Got pulled up for not knowing the Atschy- 
lus. Sold bat to Henderson, six shillings ; 
half now and half at the end of term. 
Had a jolly row in the evening as far as 
Perry Lock, with Bessy and her brother.” 

This is a day’s record. On the surface 
it does not seem such a very disagreeable 
day of one’s life. The evening hours 
must have been particularly nice, from 
what I remember of Bessy. I fancy I 
can see her now, as she leaned back with 
the rudder-strings in one hand, dangling 
the fingers of the other hand in the water. 

Of course, however, one’s diary confi- 
dences at that time of life have no real 
value as biographical material. From the 
beginning to the end of the year they are 
mere Philistine jottings. Perhaps the only 
lines of sentiment to be found in them are 
provoked by the first arid the last block of 
space in each book. Upon January the 
first, for several years, some such words as § 
the following appear: “ A New Year,” or 
‘ Another New Year—hope it will be a 
happy one, and a good deal more lucky 
the last.” And on December the 
thirty-first, ‘‘ Well, another year gone, 
and a good riddance—hope the next will 
be better.” 
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We keep diaries only when there is really 
very little in us worth reproduction upon 
paper. When the early phases of youth 
are gone, and we are in the tumult of hot 
hopes and fears, which men call strong 
life, we have a t deal too much to do 
to trouble ourselves about the little black 
books with bands to them. Once in a 
way, perchance, we open them and write 
a line; but the confidence does not come 
without an effort, It may be, too, that 
we are so bitter that what we pen dis 
us ; and so the thick ink stroke through it 
all is the mark for the aftertime of the 
sudden severance of our connection with 
the little black books. 

A score or two of years later we may 
once again take to diaries. But the tone 
of our records is then so manifestly velled 
that we see ata glance that here also we 
are unable to eaclean breast of our- 
selves to ourselves, At the best the re- 
marks are then worth nothing except as 
a domestic chronicle, or a mild reflection 
of those public events of the day which 
the newspapers notice in a much more 
interesting manner. 

Some people have been bold enough to 
attack our custom of celebrating anniver- 
saries—whether they refer merely to the 
lapse of what is called “time,” or tend to 
revive in our minds the memory of events 
that have happened. It is, however, a 
custom which has something to commend 
it, although naturally it brings upon usa 
repetition of many griefs which we should 
like to have got through once and for all, 
when first the occasion of them came upon 
us, By an effort we may keep at a dis- 
tance those anniversaries that worry us 
beyond endurance, while on the other 
hand we can find our pleasure in the recol- 
lection of those other events which at the 
time seemed likely to make us happy for 
life. Of course they failed to do so, but 
we do not blame them for it; they could 
not help themselves. 

Just for the freak’s sake, do but consider 
for a moment what a strong influence con- 
vention has upon the tone and actions of 
our life in the one matter of the calendar, 
or the common measure of time which it 
presents to us. It would be very hard to 
dispense with. Suppose, for example, that 
all the ple of civilisation who are not 
sincere Christians to revolt against 
a chronological method which takes as 
its starting-point the “annus domini,” 
Suppose, too, that these rebels had no 
common standard of agreement as a sub- 


atitute for the rejected chronology. What 
confusion there would be! Commerce 
would fall into a ruinous tangle, and 
tiresome calculations would have to be 
made for the determination of numberles 
matters which depend wholly or in part 
upon chronology. 

To be sure, a single human being m 
such a case might manage satisfactorily 
for himself alone. He might recur to the 
sun and moon — those obvious guides 
a5 ag and use keen ber in 

own life as epoch-mar posta, 
Thus he might say: “It is forty-three 
moons since I married. Nineteen moons 
after my e I was taken with a bad 
attack of rheumatic fever. Ever since 
then you, my doctor, have paid m2 two 
visits a week—as it is popularly called—or 
eight visits a moon, at half a guinea a 
visit. The reckoning, therefore, seems to 
show that I am indebted to you for a 
hundred and ninety-two visite, and so for 
ninety-six guineas!” The physician, who 
we will suppose follows the conventional 
Ohristian standard of chronology, refers to 
his books, and has no difficulty in verifying 
his calculation. 

Heaven be praised, however, that this 
vision is mere phantasy. It is all very 
well for a clever woman like Beacone- 
field’s Madam Phoobus to say: “For my 
art I do not think that it—ti to 

counted at all; and there is nothing to 
me so detestable in Europe as the quantity 
of clocks and watches.” Madam Phobas 
could, perhaps, get through life very well 
with the aid of her unsupported instincts. 
But for the rest of us the mere thought of 
the uncertainty of the dinner hour which 
would, of course, be a consequence of the 
abolition of all the eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty hours of which the year 
consiste, is so paralysing that rather than 
submit to such anarchy, social and do 
mestic, we would wear much heavier chains 
than those with which convention has 
already shackled our necks and ankles. 

But for the clock, how on earth should 
we be able to put an end to those sad 
interviews which now and again come to 
bore us so inexpressibly? “My dear 
sir,” the visitor might say, if he noticed 
our agonised fidgeting, “why this emo- 
tion? Of what value is time to you or 
me, or any one else? Be patient. And 
a0, as I was saying———” 

Our estimate of time and its flight may 
be merely fictitious and abstract, but it 


i 
profoundly useful tous. In nothing { it 
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more usefal than in the encouragement to 
hope better things of the future than we 
have in the present, or have had in the 


past, with which it provides us. If our 





= 





- scale that fine towering 
_ light on it, When I am on the summit I 


little spans of existence were not divided | gi 


into precise years, and months, and weeks, 
and days, we should sicken of the uni- 
formity. Our horizon would be like that 
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Vendor.—No, sir, indeed I would not. 

Customer.—Then what sort of a life 
would you like ? 
Vendor.—Such an one as Heaven would 
ve me without any conditions. 
Castomer.—A life at haphazard, and of 
which you would know nothing before- 
oe you know nothing about the New 

ar 


of the great eentral plains in the United | Ye 


States—far extending before and behind, 
and deadly dull everywhere. Bat the 
dates anno domini stand up prospectively 
like the purple or snow-capped mountains 
which delight the eye beyond the sober 
flatness, in the midst of which the traveller 
groans at the present moment to find him- 
self, “A little while,” he says to himself, 
“and I shall be in that fair country; and 
then it shall go hard with me if I do not 
peak with the sun- 


shall look back upon this dismal plain and 
think of the wretched days I spent there. 
Nor aball I mind them a bit then, though 
now they are completely wearisome.” 

Honeywood, in Goldamith’s “ Good- 
Natured Man,” offers us a very pretty pill 
for our digestion when he says that, “if 
we compare that part of life which is to 
come by that which we have past, tho 
prospect is hideous.” Of course, we need 
not put entire faith in the utterance of a 
man in a play. For all that, the words 
are worth a little thought. They are the 
representation of an idea as old as the 
hills, Dryden gives it to us when he 
Says : 

Non i ; 

Yet Si hope ee alana ‘remain. 
Similarly, in the dialogue between a vendor 
of almanacks and a customer : 

Customer.—Would you not like to live 
these twenty years, and even all your past 
life, over again ¢ 

Vendor.—Ah, dear sir, would to Heaven 
I could ! 

Customer.—But if you had to live over 

the life you have already lived, with 
all ite pleasures and pains % 

Vendor.—I should not like that, 

Customer.—Then what other life would 


you like to live? Mine, or the King’s, or | him 


whose? Don’t you suppose that I, or the 
King, or every one else would reply just 
as you have replied—in fact, that none 
would wish to live his old life over again ! 

Vendor.—I believe that. 

Oustomer.—Then would you 
again on this condition, if you 
no other ? 


it 
on 


‘Vendor.—-Exactly. 

And so hoping, away goes the almanack- 
seller, with his cry of ‘“‘ Almanacks, new 
aimanacks |” 

It seems to me that one may just as 
well face these somewhat despondent 
utterances. If there were no new years, 
we should be in a worse plight. And with 
these thoughts in our minds, we are at 
least forewarned. They give us the hint 
so to work that the new years when they 
aie a ee not be an : like = 
melancholy in retrospect as Dryden an 
others would have us believe they are 
bound to be. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


CapraIn DACRE accom his aunt 
and cousin to church the following Sunday. 
Mrs. Dacre was very pleased. The one 
shadow on the otherwise | marae plan she 
had arranged in her mind—for the future 
of her daughter and nephow—was the fact 
that he was scarcely as orthodox as she 
would wish. She was not prudishly. par 
ticular in everything ; but she would prefer 
her daughter’s husband to go to church at 
least once every Sunday. 

It was, therefore, with pleasure that 
she heard him announce his intention of 
accompanying herself and Cecilia to the 
parish church. 

“That dear, sweet girl is already doing 
» she thought, fondly, as she 
looked at her daughter's pretty, serious face 
in church; “and as soon as they are 
married he will settle down into a steady, 
model husband. She will make a sweet 
little countess, if that ever happens,” 

Perhaps Oaptain Dacre, who was the 
possible heir to an earldom, through two 
accidental deaths and ene sickly life, that 
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now alone came between him and the 
title, thought so too, for he looked several 
times at his cousin as he stood by her side, 
the pretty, grave face shaded by the most 
daintily picturesque hat of the last new 
fashion, 

Her mother certainly knew how to dress 
her. Even to her gloves and shoes, that 
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‘| careful, far-seeing lady saw that not a flaw | bo 


should be visible in her perfectly appointed 
toilettes. Not a frock had Cecilia ever 
been allowed to choose for herself in her 
life. Not that she wished to venture on 
even 60 small a display of will as that. She 
was @ pattern of obedience and docility, 
raled by her mother in everything, and, 
as that good lady was rather fond of 
asserting to mothers less fortunate, a model 
daughter. 

Perhaps this complete submiasion to her 
mother’s will was the one flaw that Captain 
Dacre found in his charming cousin, who, 
he perfectly well knew, was destined to be 
his wife. At least, so his aunt had arranged. 
As for himself, he had not yet made up his 
mind. He was very fond of his cousin 
Cecilia, and would have been fonder still, 
if she had been a little less placid, a little 
less conventionally fit in every way for the 
exalted position he might one day have to 
offer her. His eyes wandered away several 
times from the golden head, with its dainty 
Paris hat, of his pretty cousin, in search of 
the one he had seen covered with that 
delightfully picturesque and bewitching 
white cap, two days before in the ravine. 
The face under that unconventional head- 
covering had taken his fancy; it was as 
refreshing to his satiated taste in its bright, 
piquant mischief, and frank smile, as the 
quaint white woolleh cap, set coquettishly 
on the dark hair, rang a delightful change 
on the dainty smartness of Paris hats and 
bonnets of the everyday girls and women 
of his acquaintance. 

He had visited the ravine twice, he had 
wandered as far asthe old Mill House by 
the river, since that afternoon, but he had 
not met "' Little White-cap” since, though, 
as he rode slowly past the gates of the 
Mill House, he had caught a glimpse 
through the trees of the white cap, as 
Priscilla paced slowly to and fro before 
the house, her aunt leaning on her arm. 
Vexed at his want of luck, he had come to 
church, feeling certain that he should see 
her there at any rate. 

But again he was disappointed. 

Mrs. Dacre began to speak of Mrs. Joliffe 
as they drove home, 
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“T hear she has a niece living with her,” 
she said, “and that she leads a more 
secluded life than ever. Mre. Gay says it 
is dreadfully dull for the poor girl That 
fatal match tarned Mrs, Joliffe’s head i” 

‘‘ Whom did she marry ?” asked Captain 
Dacre, who, till now, had not displayed 
the smallest interest in any of their neigh- 


urs. 
“She was a Miss Saltash—the Devon- 
shire Saltashes, you know—and she ran 
away from home and married Mark Joliffe, 
a very handsome miller. It was a shocking 
mésalliance, and turned out a wretched 
naturally. They came and settled 
down here, and after Mark Joliffe died, 
she stayed on at the Mill House, 
either out of pride or some absurd 
notion of doing penance for her sins, 
I believe,” said Mrs. Dacre. ‘‘ At first 
when she settled down here, soon after 
I was married, no one called on her, being 
only the miller’s wife, you see; bat in 
some way, either by the fact becoming 
known that she was a Saltash, or else by 
her own determination, she was taken up 
by the county, and when I left the place 
after my poor husband’s death ten years 
ago, she was called upon by almost every- 
body. Mrs, Gay says that she took this 
niece to live with her two years ago. 

‘She looks a very nice girl,” said Cecilia; 
*T am sure I shall like her.” 

‘Ah, I don’t quite know,” said her 
mother, thoughtfully. She had heard 
various of Priseilla from Mrs. Gay, 
the Rector’s wife, which made her rather 
doubtful as to whether she would be quite 
the safest companion for so well brought up 
a girl as her own. ; 

**T am sure she is very nice,” said Cecilis, 


a little indignantly. 
‘‘T have no doubt but that she is. Mrs 
Gay says sho is but just a little 


too independent of thought and speech. 
It is noe ood form in a girl It looks 
eccentric, Then I don’t quite like the way 
her aunt seems to let her wander alone 
over the country. One would think that, 
after her own unfortunate , she 
would be doubly careful of any girl under 
her charge.” 

‘‘T hope they will oome and call on us,” 
aid Cecilia. 


8 

Mrs, Dacre did not echo the wish. Bata 
few days later Mrs. J oliffe ealled. The Dacres 
were out, and so she did not see them. 
Captain Dacre had to go up to town for a 
few days, and when he returned he found 
his aunt and cousin in the midst of return- 
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received. They had finished off most of 
the particular. ones, for Mra. Dacre, the 
essence of worldliness, was most scrupulous 
in her attention to rank and position. 
There only remained some of the least 
important ones. 

‘The Joliffes!” said Cecilia, as she and 
her cousin wandered through the conser- 
vatory after dinner ; ‘and I am so dying 
to know that girl. She seems to be quite 
& feature in the neighbourhood. You 
should hear all the poor people talk about 
her ; she is so good to them ; but she never 
seems to care to go anywhere or make 
 apybody’s acquaintance in her own class. 
I wonder she doesn’t cry her eyes out in 
that dreadful house, with that dreadful 
aunt, who sits all day reading sermons, and 
drinking oold water, and knitting. I 
am sure she and I would get on beauti- 
fully together. I know she has a story, 
her face looks so sad sometimes. I have 
seen her out walking once or twice.” 

“Poor ‘ Little White-cap,’” he said. 

“Little White-cap ! Did you know they 
call her that?” looking up at him quickly. 

‘“'Yes;” then a momentary vexation 
that he had let the namo slip passed in a 
laugh, and he told his cousin of the adven- 
ture he had had with her in the ravine. 
“‘ She is delightfal, and the cap was most 
bewitching,” he added. ° 

“TI don’t think so; it looks ridiculous, 
I think,” said Cecilia. ‘‘ It is one of those 
‘berets’ you see the French people wearing 
at the seaside. It is all very well there, 
bat it is absurd to see one here—and to get 
known by it, too! It is very bad taste. 
A girl can’t be very nice who wanders 
alone all over the country dressed up in 
that noticeable fashion.” 

Her cousin laughed. . 

‘* Mother, I don’t think James is half so 
nice as he used to be,” she said, petulantly, 
that evening, as she lingered a fow moments 
in her mother’s room on her way to bed. 
‘*T don’t think I like him at all now.” 

Her mother looked at her in some alarm ; 
then the anxiety vanished. 

“You mustn’t talk like that, Cecilia. It 
isn’t good form,” she said. “He is your 
cousin, and one day, I hope, will be your 
husband.” 

“‘ Mother !” with a quickened breath, as 
if the idea were new to her, though she 
had known from the day that she came out 
that this match had been d in her 
mother’s plans, “I shan’t marry him, not 
even if he asks me.” 
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CHAPTER III, 

THE next day at lancheon a Dacre 
asked his aunt if she would pick him up 
at the Naylors’, one of the families on | 
whom she intended tocallthatday. Their 
house was the last but one on her visit- 
ing list for that afternoon. The last was F 
Mrs, Joliffe’s. Cecilia was not taken out 
by her mother that afternoon. 
daughters of a neighbour, whose name and [ 
position were all that the most socially 
fastidious could desire, had been invited to 
take tea with her ; Mrs. Dacre not consider- 
ing the families upon whom she was going 
to call at all necessary to her daughter's 

uaintance, , 

‘TI thought you were going to call on 
Lord Braith this afternoon,” said his aunt, 
in some surprise, Lord Braith’s place lying 
in a totally different direction to the 
Naylors’ house. 

“I’ve changed my mind. I want to 
have a look at that mare of Naylor’s. He 
is going to part with her,” said the young 
man, helping himself to a substantial por- 
tion of game pie. 

Cecilia glanced up at him with a touch of 
girlish spite. 

‘And I suppose you will help mother 
pay her visite,” she said, demurely. ‘‘ The 
Mili House lies on your way home.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I shall,” said her cousin, in- 
nocently. 

Cecilia flushed and bit her lip. 

‘*Cecilia can’t go,” said her mother. 
‘Lady Elizabeth and Lady Dora are 
coming to spend the afternoon with her.” 

“How cheerful!” said the young map, 
feelingly. 

‘‘T am sure the Dormer girls are very 
nice,” exclaimed Cecilia, indignantly, “and 
I should enjoy myself mueh more with 
them than talking with that harnum-scarnm 
sort of girl, Miss Colmore.” 

“Yes ; Idon’t at all approve of the way 
Mrs, Joliffe seems to be bringing her up,” 
said Mrs, Dacre. ‘She seems to be well 
known—in a way—all through the neigh- 
bourhood. She does the a ee 
nary things—apparently a regular cap 
Tsahould gay. lt is all ‘very well 40 be 
kind to the poor, but there was no need 
for a girl in her position to sit up all night 
with a sick woman, ill with small-pox, too, 
whose very daughter was afraid to go 
near her. It was tempting Providence ! 
Then, when the floods were out last year, 
she paddled about all alone in a small 
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| boat, helping to carry provisions to some 
of the flooded cottages, and actually 
rescued two children from an outhouse, 
all very noble, but rather eccentric, 


| ‘16 would have been much more suitable 
‘| to her position to let the children drown,” 
said the young map, meditatively. 

3 ‘I didn’t say that, James,” with a touch 
of asperity ; ‘but there were plenty of other 
| people, surely, todo that work, without her 
risking her life and coming back drenched 
to the skin, and covered with mud, and so 
white and exhausted that she dropped 
down in a dead faint in the Rectory kitchen, 
as Mra. Gay said she did.” 

“ But it would have been awkward for 
| the children if she hadn’t been there, as 
there happened to be no one else,” said 
Oaptain Daore, with that innocent expres- 
sion which his cousin, quicker-witted than 
her mother, noted and dreaded. 

“James is always saying something 
disagreeable, mother,” she exclaimed now, 
| before her mother could reply, ‘so you 
needn’t trouble to argue with him over 
the propriety of Miss Colmore’s pro- 


gs. 

‘¢ Well,” said her mother, with dignified 
tolerance, ‘'I shouldn’t like Cecilia to act 
after that mad fashion.” 

* Cecilia wouldn't,” said her cousin. 
‘*She would be afraid of the damp taking 
‘her hair out of curl: Bosides, she would 
have told the little boys, if she had been 
there, that probably they had been doing 
what they had been told not to, and that 
was why they were in peril of drowning.” 

Oocilia’s usually soft eyes flashed. 

“ Perhaps if you had always done as you 
were told, it might have been better for 
you to-day,” she said, so sharply that her 
mother was roused to the fact that instead 
of banter it was the flash of crossed swords 
between them. She did not mean them to 
quarrel. 

‘What time did you tell the carriage to 

come round, Cecilia ?” she asked, to change 
the conversation. 
_ About half-past four, Mra. Dacre, calling 
on the iy eg found her nephew waiting 
there for her. It was about five o'clock 
when rig Sete up to the Mill House. 
It stood, bare and uncompromising, on a 
slight eminence, The mill itself was built 
lower down on the bank of the river. 

It was a bright afternoon, the weatern 
sun still casting a glow of light on house 
and garden; but the air was sharp and 
chill, and Mrs. Dacre drew her warm 
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ae closer about her as she descended 
om the carriage. : 

*T can’t think how Mrs. Joliffe can live 
here,” she said. ‘It is such a dreary, cold 
ah - place.” . ‘ 

e young man thought only of the gi 
with the white cap, and felt very ae 
her. The servant, a prim, elderly woman, 
with a rather severe cast of coun 
led the way through a small hall, furnished 
with a bare simplicity that made Mn 
Dacre shiver again, to the room in which 
her mistress sat in the afternoon. It could 
scarcely be called a drawing-room, #0 bare 
it was of all the dainty grace and comfort 
which the word usually implies, It wass 
aquare room, .with polished floor, in which 
were set stiffly chairs, and table, and chel- 
fonier of old-fashioned make. An ugly paper 
hung on the walls, while chairs, and couch, 
and an endless array of footstools wer 
upholstered in Berlin wool-work. By the 
fireplace, in which at last had been allowed 
a fire, was Mrs, Joliffe, her table, with it 
usual contents, standing by her side. 

Near the window sat Priscilla. 

As the door opened and discovered the 
room, the ‘young man took it all in—th 
ugliness, the bareness, the coldness, am 
Priscilla. 

The room was fall of the red westem 
light. In its radiance, on a stiff, i 
backed chair, sat Priscilla. Before 
was one of those old-fashioned frames in 
which Berlin wool-work and other favourite 
atrocities of our grandmothers used to be 
perpetrated. Priscilla was working on 3 
great piece of canvas stretched in it As 
the visitors appeared she looked up, 0a 
hand resting on the work, and met 
Dacre’s eyes. 

She was dressed in the dull brown dre 
in which he had seen her, white linen collar 
and cuffs at her throat and wrists only re 
lieving its sombreness. 

The coquettish white cap had gone. Tht 
hair was smooth and neat, the bright cys 
grave and intensely dreary—so Dacre r 
collected afterwards as he recalled th 
details of the scene. For the moment lv 
could only think of the whole. 

As it was, he was intensely amused 
the change. This might have been sa 
demure Quakeress maiden—her occupatis, 
her dress, all suggested it—into whom he 
been metamorphosed the brillianteyel 
girl he had met in the ravine a week or © 
ago. Mrs. Dacre, glancing at her, wa 
astonished, too. This was not the boy- 
denish, madcap girl she had been expecta 
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to meet, whose companionship she had 
dreaded for Cecilia. But she merely glanced 
at her as she advanced to shake hands with 
Mrs. Joliffe, whose acquaintance she was 
renewing after the lapse of ten years. 

Priscilla, who bad been exchanging a 
greeting with Captain Dacre, came forward 
to be introduced. 


Mrs. Dacre, looking at her a little 
euriously, raised her hand. Then, as she saw 
Priscilla’s face more clearly, she started, and 
something incredulous, puzzled, shocked, 
flashed into her eyes. Her hand dropped 
Jast as Priscilla held out hers. 

But her social training was perfect, and 
the smiling grace with which, after a slight 
bow to Priscilla, she instantly turned to 
her nephew and presented him to Mrs. 
Joliffe, was so quick and clever that the 
little act of the withdrawn handshake was 
scarcely perceptible to any except the one 
from whom it had been withheld, But 
Priscilla saw it and flushed scarlet. Captain 


- Dacre noticed it, and in secret anathema- 


tised his aunt’s social prudery and un- 


_ generous narrow-mindedness. He did his 


best to wipe away the affront and followed 
Priscilla, who went back to hemseat by the 
tambour-frame to gather up some wools 
that had fallen on the floor. Mrs. Dacre 
sat down near Mrs. Joliffe; but as they 
talked together Mrs. Dacre kept casting 
watchful, uneasy glances in the direction 
of the tambour-frame, by which her nephew 
and Priscilla were now sitting, the Captain 


_having succeeded in detaining her there. 


She was trying to make herself certain of 
some : 

Could te have been this girl she had 
seen before, under such different circum- 
stances? It could not be. And yet—— 

The more she looked at Priscilla, the 
more certain she became. 

How oould she make quite certain ? 

It was mysterious. It was inexplicable. 

How thankful she was that she not 
brought Cecilia with her ! 

Captain Dacre, after they had laughed a 


little over their adventure in the ravine, | 


asked : 
“Do you like that kind of work!” 
looking at the wonderful piece of Berlin 
wool-work in the frame. 

It was a scene from Scottish history— 
Rizzio playing before Mary Staart. The 
canvas was extensive, and Priscilla had 
been many months and days at it, 

A little smile crossed her lips. 

“ Do you?” she asked, meekly, 

He looked at it critically. 
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“I think, perhaps, there is rather too 
much of it,” he said, politely. 

“There's a great deal more,” with a 
geature to the top of the frame, where a 
roll of the finished work bore witness to 
her industry. .‘‘Mary’s head and the 
ceiling of the room are all round the corner 
there, I have been working at it for 
months!” 

‘‘Why ?” he asked, involuntarily, think- 
ing that it would be difficult to find any- 
thing more ugly. 

She laughed, the Quaker primness 


ng. 
‘Ian’t it hideous? I feel quite sorry 
for poor Queen of Scots wlaa I look 
at it. You should see her eyes! I nearly 
sewed boot- buttons in for them; they 
would have looked quite as natural as the 
black silk, and far more effective. It is a 
shame to make her such a sight. It is 
wicked !” 

“ Bat why do you do it, then? I thought 
that sort of work was relegated to the 
Middle Ages.”’ 

“So it is—mostly. But I do a good 
deal of it.” 

“Why?” with an amused smile. “Do 
you fancy that you, too, are in the Middle 
Ages ¢” with a glance about him. 

Her cheek dimpled, then something 
passionate, rebellious, flashed into her eyes 
as they, too, glanced round at her sombre, 
dreary surroundin 

“Do you wonder?” under her breath. 
Then, as if a sudden feeling of shame and 
remorse had touched her for mocking at 
the home that had been so generously 
given her, “Aunt is very good to me,” 
she said, more sedately, “and I am glad 
to do what I can for her. Her husband’s 
mother began these things years ago, and 
died before they were finished. I believe 
it worried her a good deal, that she conldn’t 
get through with them ; and so, after her 
death, aunt thought she would get them 
finished for her. Bat she couldn’t do 
much herself—her hands are crippled with 
rheumatism—and eo I have worked at 
them since Icame. I have done a good 
deal since I came.” She looked round the 
room with a curious expression, half dis- 
gust and weariness, half pitiful amusement, 
on her face, 

What long, dreary hours she had spent 
over that ugly work! And yet how piti- 
ful, how futile, how pathetic to the e 
had been this penance set herself by 
austere, stern, narrow-minded woman, 
whose hands had: been unable to carry out 
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the useless task she had set herself to per- 
form. Priscilla had heard something of 
her aunt's history —how she had come 
to this house, high-spirited, haughty, 
with the husband for whom she had 
flung aside family, position, affluence ; 
how love had slowly faded under the 
new circumstances of her life, so utterly 
opposed to all those which had hitherto 
surrounded her; how she had wearied her 
husband with her tempers and moods, and 
had said bitter words, and grown colder 
and harder, till he, losing patience, re- 
taliated after the rough manner of his 
order, the courtesy of a naturally kindly 
heart becoming embittered by her treat- 
ment of him; how she had scorned the 
ignorant, gentle-minded mother, who, by 
her son’s decision, lived with them at the 
Mill House after their marriage, and who 
had at last faded away, worn out by the con- 
tinual jar between the son she had adored 
and the wife he had ‘married. It was over 
her dead body that the bitterest wrangle 
between husband and wife had taken place. 
The miller had spoken out blantly and 
coarsely his opinion of his wife’s conduct, 
and from that day a breach had sprung 
§ open wide between them, never to be closed 
ain, for a few days later he, and the only 

d she had borne him, were brought 
home dead, killed by an accident when out 


driving. 

From that time, though outwardly hard 
and cold as ever, a change took place within 
her. A year or two after that, she took 
out the work in which the tender-hearted, 
gentle old mother had taken so much 
pride, and which, in the innocent simplicity 
of her heart, she had begun many years ago, 
for the purpose of decorating the drawing- 
room when her son should marry. It 
been a terrible blow to her feelings, when 
the daughter-in-law her son at last brought 
her scornfully rejected the gift, and laughed 
at the idea of its being used in one of her 
rooms. Now Mrs. Joliffe had set herself 
. ‘original of eee 7 mi oe it ne 

e origi or whi e poor old 
dead women’ bad d ed it. a 

Bat her hands had failed her, and it was 
only when Priscilla came to her that she 
saw a chance of carrying out her task. 

Captain Dacre looked round too, and, 
with a masculine eye, appreciated the 
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ugliness, without taking in the patient 
labour of the task. 

‘‘T don’t think any woman should be 
encouraged in the perpetration of such 
monstrosities!” he said, severely. Then, 
with a more earnest kindliness, as he looked 
at her: ‘How could you endure to waste 
your time over such nonsense, Miss 
OColmore ¢ ” 

‘‘ Perhaps I wished to do penance, too !” 
she said, lightly, though her eyes fell 
suddenly before his, and her pulled 
reatleesly at a piece of silk that hung from 
the frame. ‘Perhaps it was like one of 
those opiates that make one sleep and 
ga 1” 

e laughed incredulously. 

‘What have you to forget?” he asked ; 
“the woes of a broken toy, ora wet day!” 

She laughed, but her lips were white, 
and she rose. 

Mrs. Dacre rose too. That prolonged 
téte-a-téte in the bow-window made her 
uneasy. But that shocked doubt im her 
heart had become a conviction. 

‘*T am thankfal I didn’t take Cecilis 
with me!” she said, involuntarily, as they 
drove away. 

“What is it, aunt?” asked the young 
man, quickly. 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Mrs. Dacre, 
who, after her lights, was a merciful woman, 
and, now that she had succeeded in saving 
her daughter from the contamination of 
making the acquaintance of Miss Colmore, 
felt some slight pity mingling with her 
indignation and scorn; “only I happened 
to see Miss Colmore under rather curious 
circumstances in F'rance two years ago. 
Bat don’t say anything about this, James; 
I shouldn't like to be Tt first to make a 

‘Certainly not,” said her nephew, with a 
grim mockery, too subtle for her to see. 

He did not ask another question, though 
he was intensely curious to know, and was 
divided between a desire to utter a whole- 
sale malediction on the ungenerous, un- 
charitable prudishness of women in general, 
and his aunt in particular, and an uneasy 
question as to whether there had really 
been some incident in Miss Colmore's past 
to justify his aunt’s insinuations. Why had 
she spoken so bitterly, and looked so white 
and strange % 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE voyage was nearly over. For nearly 
five weeks the rs on board the 
P, and O. steamer “ Philistia,” thrown 
together by the accident of p es booked 
on the same boat and kept together within 
the narrow limits of deck and saloon, 
whether they would or no, by the impossi- 
bility of escaping from one another’s 
society without the assistance of wings or 
fins, had worn away the days in making 
friends or in making enemies, in flirtation, 
gossip, or silent contemplation, according 
to their individual propensities. 

The weather had been delightfully bright 
and fine, and had done its best to satisfy 
lovers of heat and lovers of cold alike. 
There had been athletic sports, with the 
thermometer at ninety-five degrees in the 
shade; there had been tennis; and there 
had been dancing. Breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners had been alike hilarious— 
except, perhaps, during the passage through 
the Bay of Biscay—and the voyage was 
declared on all hands to have been “ very 
jolly.” 


And now another twenty-four hours 
would bring the “ Philistia" in sight of 
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Sydney Harbour, and a few hours later, 
the people, whose interests for :the time 
being had been mutual, who had watched 
one another and talked about one an- 
other as though the world was bounded 
by the timbers of the “ Philistia,” would 
separate, never, possibly, to meet again. 
And to,one of the common subjects of com- 
ment which had occupied every one more 
or less for the last five weeks, the near 
prospect of the end of the voyage was 
lending an interest that was absolutely 
thrilling. ' 

It was the lovely evening of a lovely 
day, and nearly every one was on deck. 
There were groups pacing up and down the 
hurricane-deck ; others leaning over the 
bulwarks, looking down at the heaving, 
rolling masses of blue water, throug 
which the ship pursued her even, persistent 
way, or watching the beautiful evening sky 
of that southern latitude. Nearly all the 
deck-chairs were occupied, andy in two of 
these, drawn rather apart from the others 
in the ardour of conversation, sat two 
elderly ladies. War had raged fiercely 
between them throughout the voyage as to 
which should place her own particular 
chair in the most desirable situation on 
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deck ; but they had apparently buried the 
hatchet in a common interest, and their 
heads were very close together as they 
talked in a low tone of voice. 

“J assure you, my dear Mrs. Dunstan- 
Brown, I assure you there isn’t a doubt 
about it. She has come out to Sydney to 
be married. Poor, unfortunate young man, 
I’m sure I pity him!” 


fee eart were her leading c 
tat She was a sharp-featured lady, 
with little, piercing black eyes, which 
nothing apparently could escape. Mrs. 
Dunstan-Brown, a stout and kindly woman, 
with a keen relish for gossip, answered her 
with deep but placid interest : 

‘She is very young, dear Mrs, Vernon ; 
not more than nineteen, I should think— 
should you {—and really very pretty. Her 
fiancé et knows her tendencies, 

r fellow, and I dare say she will settle 
ace very nicely when she is married. 
I'm very much id, too, do you know— 
I really am very much afraid—that the 
dear doctor is just a little to blame. She 
ought not to encourage him of course ; 
aude the circumstances it is very sad and 
shocking, I'm sure ; but still——” 

Either words failed the speaker or her 
companion thought that she was monopo- 
lising the conversation, for she interposed 


y: ; 

“T am sorry that I can’t agree with you 
in the least. The doctor is pleasant to 
every one, and his delightfal manner would 
be the same to Miss Brand as it is to ev 
one else on board, if she had not made suc 
a palpable set at him. And as to her being 
pretty, my dear,” finished Mrs. Vernon, 
waxing as intimate and confidential as 


though she and Mrz. Dunstan-Brown had | o 


never cut one another dead on the deck- 
chair question, ‘“‘as for her being pretty, I 
cannot see it in the least.” 

Dr. Ward is a very good-looking man,” 
returned Mrs, Dunstan-Brown, turning her 
head slightly ; and her comment was ap- 
parently not as irrelevant as it seemed, for 
Mrs, Vernon followed her example, and, 
turning her head also, looked acroes the 
deck as though it was the natural thing 
to do under ote congrrmras ee " 

Standirfy against the bulwarks, with just 
enough re about his attitude to make 
it cescefal: and at the same time, perfectly 
courteous to the ladies in the group of 
which he formed the centre, was a tall man 
in the trim uniform of a ship’s doctor. His 
face was long in shape, fair in complexion, 
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The mpeaker hardly looked as though a | his 
harac- | five-and-thirty, and his expression 
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and rather thin, though by nd means an- 
pecomane so. The features were hand- 
some and clear-cut, thongh the admirably 
straight line of the nose was, perhaps, a 
little too finely chiselled. The blue eyes, 
for all their obviously penctrative power, 
were looking extremely pleasant at the 
moment; and the mouth was hidden by 
long heavy moustache, which was fair like 
hair. He looked like a man 


manner were thoge of a man who has 
enough of the world and its ways to 
ey sure of himself and his power 
dealing wi 


officer of the “ Philistia,” and the most 
popular man on board. He was 
and laughing gaily as he 
cigarette, and his voice, as it floated acrom 
the deck, was, like his eyes, very pleasant. 
The two ladies looked at him for a 
moment, and then, as by common con 
sent, looked away to the other end of the 
vessel, It was a noticeable fact that every 
air of eyes on deck that glanced at Dr. 
ard— and they were many — glanced 
from him to that other end, from which 
came the sound of children’s voloes and 
laughter. 
“He is a delightful man to have ca 
board,” continued Mrs, Dunstan-Browsa, 


with a general air of desiring to say some- 


thing pleasant, ‘I don’t know when I've 
enjoyed the passage so much, and I've 
made it several times, as you know, I 
think. It is quite surprising what a dif- 
ference such charming manners to 
the whole tone of the ship. He has really 
kept us all alive—always something going 


‘* Exactly what I say,” Mra. 
Vernon, rly. “I have ali 
along that his universally charming manner 
makes Miss Brand’s conduct-——” 


thought was not destined to be 
in words. She broke off suddenly, her 
attention apparently arrested by the sound 
of pattering, flying feet, and, turning 
the direction from which it came, she 
exclaimed, in the tone of one whose expec- 
tation is realised : 
i Here a at Brand.” 

ut rand's progress—if 
the advancing figures was indeed 
might have been more aptly described 
the words; “Here rushes, or, here 
Miss Brand!” From the after part of 


ceefe 
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deck, with a child clinging to each hand;| She did not answer ; but her soft, brown 
and a small court of. ren scampering | check finshed a little, and her small 
about her, came, at a swift run, acoom- | were busier than ever with her hair. 

by shrieks of delight from the little} ‘ Why have you kept out of the way all 
ones nearly carried off their small feet in | day” 
the rush, a girlish in a smart little; Still no answer, and the manly per: 
blue serge dress, with no hat on the ruffled | suasive voice dropped into a lower key 


curly, auburn hair, and a laugh nearly as | still 


merry as the children’s own. SBofore her 

words were well uttered, the whole flying 

troop had borne down upon Mrs, Vernon an 

her companion, and the curly-haired leader 

was saying to Mrs. Dunstan-Brown, re- 

| gardiess ef the childish protests that rose 
around her : 


“T’ve brought them back. I think it’s 
nearly bedtime, isn’t it? Yea, Kitty, ’'m 
sure you're sleepy, really and truly.” The 


last words in answer to a vigorous protest 
from one of the little* girls ri g to her 


hands. ‘It’s ever so late, and I’m dread- 
- fally tired.” 
A doleful wail arose among her followers. 


‘We're not tired a bit!” they answered 
vociferously ; and one admirer, aged about 
five, observed, contemplatively: “ Miss 
peice she always do dit tired before we 

oes.” 

Miss Brand laughed as she kissed him, 
and released her saflor hat from a very 
grubby little paw, and his aunt, Mrs. 
Danstan- Brown, 


rose, 
“You are v to them, Miss 
Brand,” she said. Pr you, it is nearly 


their bedtime, and they may as well come 


now.” 

A general movement ensted on deck. 
The children were claimed by various 
rélatives and eonveyed, amid wails and 
lamentations, below. The groups broke up 
and rearranged themselves, and, somehow 
—no one could quite say how, th 
more: than one of eyes was en the 
alert-—Miss Brand and Dr. Ward ‘ha 
to be standing side by side. Miss 
was very. busy putting on her hat and 
trying to restore some aort of order to the 
ourly hair, which a series of vehement hugs 
had left in wild confusion; and James 
Ward watched her for a monient without 


g. 

‘ They’ve pulled me all to pieces !” she 
exclaimed, lightly. “I like children im- 
mensely—nice, jolly children like these ; 
but inly do make one in a mess,” 

She ed as she spoke, and looked 
up at him for a moment, and he said in a 
tone which reached only her ears : 

You're nothing bat a child yourself, I 
believe,” 


‘“ Won't you come for a stroll?” 

She looked up at him again, and, with a 
little gesture of assent, half-careless, half. 
depreeating, turned and began to saunter 
along the deck. 

He walked by her side, and they ex. 
changed remarks upon the weather and 
various other topics of interest on board 
the “ Philistia,” apparently for the edifica. 
tion of the few people yet left on deck, for, 
as the two passed out of hearing of these, 
their conversation stopped abruptly “J 
silence fell upon them. It lasted un 
a to the far end of the deck, 
and, as turned mechanically, havin 
reached the farthest limit possible asl 
a eh arid ee ee 

denly by the man, He sto in his 
walk just where they were hidden from 
view by deck-houses and cranes, and, 
looking down at the little figure by his 
side, he said, softly : : 

“ Have you considered, Bertha %” 

She looked up at him with a shy, 


startled movement, and then away, 
*'You mustn’t call me rn 
Ward,” she said, hurriedly. ‘“I-—-I told 


you so!” | ! 
“J know you did,”,he answered, following 
her with his eyes as she moved ; “ but you 
have told mea great many other things that 
I don’t ’mean to attend to, Bertha” He 
drew a step nearer to her as he spoke her 
name again. ‘There is only: one thing 
you ean say to me that you would meyer 
have to say twice—that you don’t like me, 
You won't say that to me, will you?” =; 
She lifted a pair of large brown syes te 


his face, dro them again qui and 
mr peg her rear nor 


“TT shall have to!” - : 

‘You will do no such thing!” he ex- 
claimed in a low, tender voice, and taking 
both her hands in his, he drow her inte 
the shelter of a convenient and friend! 
eorner, with a gentle force to whi 
she gave way with very little a 
‘‘ Bertha,” he said, ‘“‘ you've bewitched me 
with those big, round eyes of yours, don’t 
you understand? I want yon, dear. 
love you. Tell me you'll be my wife.” 
The words were serious enough, and his 
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tone was 
over the 


the child he had calle 
*T can’t,” she said. 


her. 
“How can I, Dr. 


Ward? One can’t be two people’s wives.” 


‘Then you shall be mine!” he said, 


trying to draw her to him as she held 
back half-frightened, half-fascinated by 
his vehemence, though she had left her 
hands in his with the faintest possible 


attempt at drawing them away. 
‘You hardly know this man; he hardly 
knows you. 


tell that he will make you happy. 


know him !” 

“JT don’t know you!” murmured the 

l, looking into the handsome, pleading 

ace with wistfal admiring eyes. 

“You know enough!” he said, drawing 
her to him with a touch that there was no 
resisting. “You know enough, for what 
you do know——— Ah, Bertha, tell me 
the truth ; tell mo the trath—you do, you 
do love me ?” 
away ; she tried to hide her face; but he 
held her fast. 

“ Not till I have my answer,” he said. 
‘“ Promige to follow your heart, Bertha | 
Promise to be my wife |” 

‘“‘T promise!” she cried ; “oh, I promise ! 
Let me go!” 

The next instant he had taken her into 
his arms, and her face was hidden—no 
other hiding-place offering itself—upon his 
shoulder. There wasa long pause, Miss 
Brand having laid her face down was ap- 
parently disinclined to raise it again ; her 

retty little head being indeed in a con- 

fused whirl of sensations, of which the 
most distinct was a shyness—not a usual 
characteristic of her by any means—of the 
man in whose arms she was. He, for his 

art, stood looking down at the head on 
his shoulder with a curious expression of 

asession and intense satisfaction on his 
ace, which would hardly have tended to 
compose her if she had seen it. At last, 
however, the position seemed to cease to 
content him. He moved her gently and 
tried to raise her head. | 

‘Won't you look at me ¢” he said. 

‘I'd yather not,” said a moffled little 
voice, and then Miss Brand changed her 
mind suddenly — or so it seemed — for 
she not only lifted her head, but re- 
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reuasive earnestness itself; but 
ittle brown face into which he 
looked, there broke an irrepressible little 
gleam of fun, as though she were in truth 



















e doesn’t care for you as Ido 
—it is not possible. How can you tell what 
your life with him will be? How can = 

ou 
don’t know what you're doing! You don’t 






She tried to draw herself 
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moved her small person from the arms 
that held her with such a quick little 
movement that any active protest on thelr 
part was forestalled. ‘It does seem so 
very odd,” she said, addressing apperently 
the heavy crane—with which she stood 
face to face as she turned her back on the 
man who watched her. “I never thought 
I should be engaged to you, you knov, 
because, you see, I’m engaged to him. Ob,. 
dear !”—the quaint little tone changed 
suddenly, and she faced round quickly— 
‘‘that sounds dreadful, doesn’t it 3” 

‘The last words do,” he answered, with 
& smile, putting one arm roand what was 
now a very resisting little figure. “ Bat 
they’re not true—at least, they won't be 
long—and you are engaged to me, you 
see, and you will be always. Is that what 
seems odd ¢” ° 


‘‘But you do——?” He finished his quee- 
tion with his handsome, confident eyes only, 
and she let herself be drawn a little nearer, 
and put her head back on his shoulder for 
about half a minute as she said, shyly: 
* Yes,” Then, with an instinctive convic- 
tion that in another instant his lips would 
be pressed to hers, and either from a dis- 
inclination to the process, which was half 
childish in its sense of recoil, or from a 
characteristic impulse to tease, she moved 
again quickly. 

“We ought to go now,” she said; 
‘‘we've been here ages, Dr. Ward. Tm 
sure it's time we went.” 

“Dr. Ward went some time ago,” he 
answered, with another smile, as he held 
her fast. ‘This is Jim, now isn’t it ?” 
“Jim?” she repeated, softly. ‘* Yes, I 
suppose it is, Jim!” 

But tenderness for more than a moment 
at a time seemed to be a phase to be 
avoided by Miss Brand to-night, and she 
finished with a little laugh. 

Her wilfulness was as provocative to the 
man by her side, however, as her i- 


ness, and, without more ado, he her 
into his arms, was ing up her face 
to his, when he was ener cally pushed 


away, and the crimson, - frightened 
face broke into a smile. 

“Dr. Ward, somebody is coming! If 
you don’t want them to have fite, leave 
go,” she whispered, hastily. 

He released her incontinently, with a 
muttered exclamation which was hardly a 
benediction upon the a foot 


steps ; and by the time the new-comers— 
Mrs. Vernon and a friend who had been 
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selzod with a desire foi'an evening stroll-— 
speone n the s{me, Dr. Ward and 

Brand were leaiing over the bul- 
warks, with a wide dist noe between them. 
If any farther private talk had been ex- 
changed between them t . night, it would 
have been through no .bult of Mrs, Ver- 
non's. But Mrs. Vernon \\ould not regulate 
the in which Mise B'and’s smal! hand 
was as she said gdod night to Dr. 
Ward ; nor could that worthy lady control 
the little answering touch with which the 

was met, She would have given a 

deal to assist at Miss Brand’s private 
meditations when she finally retired to her 
cabin for the night; though had she done ao, 
she would have found them considerably less 
distressed and perplexed than the medita- 
tions of most girls would have been in 
Miss Brand’s circumstances. 


CHAPTER II, THE DEBT INCURRED, 
BERTHA BRAND had left London for 


man to whom she had been engaged for 
the preceding six months— Ralph Charteris. 

She had said good-bye to England, and 
her life there ; the baggage stowed away 
the hold contained her trousseau ; and 
ion a letter from 

harteris —a letter of welcome 
that had reached her at Colombo—telling 
her how anxiously he was waiting for the 
bring to Sydney his pro- 


been brought up by her only relations— 
her mother’s brother and his wife—a Mr 
and Mrs, She had inherited 


rear to nothin on her ene 
-twenty pounds a year only, “ whi 
doesn’t buy frocks,” as she was wont to 
say, ruefally. She was, further, endowed 
with characteristics eminently unsuited to 
a girl in her position; she was a wilful, 
- hearted, irresponsible little thing, 
no application or industry whatever. 
She had an irrepressible tendency to see 
the humour of a situation in season and 
out of season, and she was very pretty. 
She had little, delicate features, soft 
cheeks—not ie ae seh gts like a 
child’s—and very large, liquid brown eyes 
that laughed and danced, and looked 
grieved and plaintive, with a rapid change 
of expression that made her face absolutely 
bewildering to a stranger. That pathetic 
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expression in her eyes was the only sign 
at present that she possessed much heart. 
She was light and bright, with the light- 
ness and brightness of unstirred youth, 
and the depths below had atill to be 
sounded. 

Mre. Warrener was the last woman in 
the world to appreciate such a nature under 
any Seas She Ni a ae ol 
sym woman, and her perso é 
like to her husband’s niece was accentuated 
by the fact that she looked upon Bertha as 
a decided defaulter in presuming to exist 
at all with no money of her own to exist 
upon, Not unnaturally, Bertha had 
worse and worse with her aunt as she 
grew older, and, when she was nineteen, 
matters had culminated, and she had de- 
cided, desperately, that she would go away 
and be a governess. 

It was shortly after the birthday on 
which Bertha made this decision that 
Ralph Charteris, a nephew of Mra. War- 
rener, came unexpectedly to London from 
Sydney on business. He had not been in 
England for many years; and Mrs. War- 
rener, partly from some remote feeling of 
kinship which her sister's son called forth 
in her harsh temperament, partly because 
the business in which Ralph Charteris was 
the Colonial partner had become very ex- 
tensive, and he was, therefore, a rich man, 
had shown him a certain cold cordiality. 
Charteris had very few friends in London ; 
and spent much of his short time in Lon- 
don, at the Warreners’ house in Porchester 


Square, 

Ralph Charteris was a very quiet, shy 
man ; one of those men who aay little be- 
cause they are more observant and reflective 
they are known to be ; and outwardly 
he had taken no marked notice of, or 
interest in, Bertha Brand. He had left 
England without a word to her, save those 
which rane i her in oa generat quiet 
expression of pleasure in his stay and regret 
at going back to his lonely home and life 
in Sydney. But three months ‘afterwards, 
just when Bertha was beginning to chafe 
alike at the prospect of governessing, and 
of continued life with her aunt, she re- 
ceived a letter from Ralph Charteris asking 
her to come out to Sydney ta be his wife. 
Bertha was perfectly heart-whole; she 
liked Ralph Charteris as much as any man 
7 had ever seen, ee than she 
iked the t of being a governess, 
and she anieaied his letter and said 
“Yes,” 

But life on board the “ Philistia” opened 
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® new world to Bertha Brand. She was 
nominally under the captain’s charge, but 
the captain’s conceptions of his office were, 
natarlly, limited, and Bertha found her- 
self, for the first time in her life, free to 
ooley bereelt from morning to night; and 
for the first time in her life the attentions 
of a man formed a 


ee featare in 
her daily life. She » indeed, scarcely 
known “ men, Much » male or 
female, not accord with the m of 
ion desirable for a poor on in 
Warrener’s mind; and her cousin 
Monteith—Mr, and Mrs. Warrener’s only 
sop, who was the only young man Bertha 
could be said to know well—she had 
treated and looked upon from their child- 
hood as a brother. 
ee 
versally pop women ; apparentiy 
the women he met in society liked him 
the better for a certain superiority implied 
by the fact that his manner was the same 
to one and all, that no one individual 
made more impression on him than another. 
Bat before the “ Philistia ” had been at sea 


ca it me gr tire es i ite 
beginning it was no on on art 
at least— had the commentators bee 
oe of the See a See 
e sparkling, face, t, 
little, irresponsible, wilfal manner, had 
taken possession of James Ward as no 
Bertha, her prooeediagn’ wore hardly to be 
er p iags were y to 
dignified with so serious a name as flirte- 
He was to her, simply the nicest 
ehe had ever seen, the nicest to talk 
te listen to, the moet fascinating 
in the ae _ = a he 
t seemed to her “‘a great - 
should have to spend her life wh 
C who suggested nothing 
when it would be so much more 
to spend it with James Ward. 
The latter thought always caused a little 
thrill of excitement to run h 
which was never stirred by the idea of 
marriage with Ralph Charteris. James 
Ward was on the spot, very urgent, very 
argumentative, and exercising over her, as 
a matter of fact, the influence of a fully- 


B 


{ to her, 


P 
distance ; the idea of him had never been 
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th | eyes that scanned 


her | Ralph Charteris’s face on 


" poondueted oy 
very real or substantial to her; his leve 

her promise had been from the fis 
litéle spr lege ge cet Me gee 
yielded at to James ‘a repreme- 
tations conviction that & 
would 


hiss 
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neral, instead of assuming the 
Satline the altuation began to 
grew slighter and slighter, 
resolved itself into an uneasy con 
which was at the same time not without 
its humorous side to her ; a conviction that i 
was “very awkward.” The shadowy Ralph 
Charteris, thethought of whom lad troubled 
her s0 little, to assume 
definite proportions in her and she 
did not even give a thought to the beantiu 
of Sydney bour as the “‘ Philistis” 
made its slow passage through it, 
i inclined to ee the excitement 

© passen at 
the end of the 
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large and plaintive. 
here,” she thought ; 
crossed her mind she 
flushing hotly. She 
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she realised that it was 

deed. A few minutes 

atanding by her side. 
‘‘You are come!” ho said, in 
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- fered with his perfect 
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the tenderest welcome Bertha could: have 
had. He was a tall, well-made man of 
d short, crisp, b 
grey eyes, and short, crisp, brown 
gore ee curled a little above his firm 
forehead as he lifted his hat. 

Bertha looked up at him Ton 
© ebidish expectation that“ something 
ry expecta at “ . 
would come to her assistance. The deck 
was in a state of the wildest confusion ; 
everybody was hustled or pushed, 
to hustle or push in their turn, and nobody 
— any attention to spare for anybody 


With contact with the outside world, 
and the suddem expansion of their own 
individual interests, the interest of the 


passengers in one another had suddenly 
evaporated. Of all the le who had 
looked forward to Miss Brand’s meeting 


with her fiancé as an occasion of thrilling 
interest, only one or two gave her now 
even a hurried, passing glanoe. 

Ralph Oharteris, a tly, expected 
nothing from the little figure. before him 
in the way of greeting. As a matter of 
fact, he was only too conscious that he 
He Matt fn Se 

@ ce she gave him 
told him n fod im no Sise inter- 

iness, 

“If you are quite ready, we will go,” he 
said, quietly. ‘I have told my man to 
see after your baggage.” 

He moved slightly, as though to make 


way for her; and, to her own horror, 8 


little hysterical laugh broke from Bertha. 
It was so dreadful, she told herself, and 
he was 20 calm about it! 

“T—Ive got something to tell you,” 
she said, ‘Oh, I wish people wouldn’t 
push so!” she added, desperately ; ‘‘come 
into this corner.” She retreated, as she 

6, into an oasis of comparative calm, 


spok 

and he followed her, — and say- 
ing something which she hardly ht 
in the turmoil about getting away. She 
turned round to him quickly as she reached 
her temporary haven, not lifting her head, 
and beginning to speak at once in a tone 
and manner 60 light, in her embarrassment, 
as to be almost flippant. “I’m awfully 
sorry,” she said, ‘I won't keep you 
a minute. I do hope you won’t mind, 
Mr. Charteris, but—but I’m engaged.” 
She stopped suddenly, as though feeling 
that, having to make the statement, it 
was impossible to soften it, and he looked 
at her interrogatively. 


, with a square face, very. 
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“Engaged $” he said. “I'm afraid I 
don’t understand.” 
She lifted ber head desperately and 
looked at him. 


eae to be married!” ie said, 
rapidly. ‘I can’t marry you, I mean. 
O 1-1 36 beg gous garden I. 


The last words came from her in a low, 
faltering murmur, and her head 
ries and lower, as well it might 

6 


atill, looking at her as though tryin 
take in the words he had heard, 
lips were white and compressed, like the 
lips of a man who has received s heavy 
blow, and is bracing himself to bear wha 


is to come. 
You can’t m me!” he said, slowly, 
‘But you have come here to marry me!” 
w,” she faltered, a fold 


cy : 
of her pocket - handkerchief with little, 


ec 


fingers. ‘I know. But since I 
started———” she paused. She had no- 
means of ing the of the man 


before her ; and, B itta ot her keen sense 
of discomfort, her perilous sense of the: 
ludicrous forced upon her, ever at that: 
moment, a consciousness of the oe 
of her Ralph O 
finished her sentence for her. 

‘Since you started, you have seen some' 
one you better than you can ever like: 
me ¢” 


Bertha nodded. It was not a sense of 
the ladicrous that kept her from speech 
this time; she did not look up or move, ' 
and the busy little fingers were shaking 
frightfully. She had never heard a man’s 
voice sound as did the low voice that had 
just spoken. There was a silence. The 
square, sensible face did not betray much. 
It was drawn and pale, and the grey eyes 
were dark with pain. He spoke at last, ' 
and his low, hoarse was steadily ' 
controlled, though the words came from 
him slowly and unevenly. 

‘‘Is he here,” he said, very quietly, “to 
take care of you ?” So 

‘“'Yes,” Bertha answered, almost inau- 
dibly, ‘he is to take me to some 
friends of his—till——” her face grew 
scarlet and she broke off. 

“JT needn't stay, then,” he said. ‘I 
hope you will be happy. Good-bye!” 
He tarned away as he spoke, lifting his hat 
mechanically ; and as he moved, a. lascar 
with a heavy load of baggage from the 
hold pushed his way between them. At 
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the same moment, seeing herself cut off 
from the retreating figure, an undefined 
sense of guilt and humiliation rose sud- 
denly in Bertha’s childish soul. 

‘Oh, I must beg his pardon! I must 
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[Condnoted by 
toxicating effect upon him ; and, running 
downstairs with a mass of yellow musi 
in her arms, wherewith she had decorative 


designs upon her drawing-room fireplace, 
came the Taig of the house, Berths 


make him understand!” she cried to her- | Ward. 


self; and as the lascar pores she sprang 
after him, ‘heedless of the approach of a 
second man, equally heavily laden. In 
another instant she would have been 
knocked down, when she was caught and 
held by a man’s hand. The man was James 
Ward. Bertha looked at him for a mo- 
ment, looked again at the receding figure, 
and then covered her face with her hands, 
and bursting into tears, turned and ran 
away in the direction of her cabin. 

James Ward let her go, and then stood 
for a moment looking towards the crowd 
of moving figures, one of which he knew 
to be Ralph Charteris. And his expression 
as he looked was not a pleasant one. 


CHAPTER IIL BERTHA’S DOLL’S HOUSE, 


THREE months had gone by since the 
“ Philistia ” steamed into Sydney Harbour ; 
and it was a bright morning in May. It 
was one of those spring mornings when 
the very air seems to be instinct with fresh 
life. And nowhere did the sun seem to 
shine more radiantly, nowhere was the 
atmosphere of spring with its promise 
more distinct, than in a little house in 
West Kensington. It was a very little 
house, and it was very new indeed. It was 
one of a row of little houses, all designed 
and decorated according to such modern 
standards of taste as could be attained with- 
out any considerable addition to the ex- 
pense of building. The paint within was 
artistic in hue, the wall-papers would have 
been a revelation to the house-decorator of 
twenty years ago ; there were electric bells, 
and there were diminutive Queen Anne 
fireplaces. In short, the houses looked as 
though they were especially prepared for 
the reception of the newest and most 
artistic of modern art furniture. 

And the requirements of the little house 
in question, in the furnishing line, had 
evidently been fulfilled very recently. 

Everything in it was pretty with the in- 
expensive prettiness of dainty colouring 
and modern design, and everything was 
absolutely new. 

The windows were open all over the 
house. A canary was singing in one of the 
lower rooms, singing as though so much 
fresh air was having an absolutely in- 


Bertha Brand had been married to 
James Ward before the “ Philistia” lek 
coy on its homeward voyage. She had 
yielded partly to that insistent power in 
him, which half fascinated and half 
frightened her; and partly to her own 
conviction that she might as well be 
married before leaving Sydney as on 
arriving in London, since nothing would 
induce her to return to her uncles house, 
even if he would receive her. 

The voyage home had made a ace 
honeymoon; and Bertha had enjo her- 
self like a child over the furnishing of a 
little house, which, after many house- 
hunting expeditions undertaken by the 
husband and wife, had taken Bertha’s fancy 
so instantly, that she had made her husband 
take it on the very day after they had first 
seen it. And'‘she had chosen much of its 
furniture in the. same sudden fashion, 
encouraged in her pretty, erratic wilfal- 
ness by her husband's constant acquies- 
cence and delight in all the arrangements 
a by his ‘‘little witch,” as he called 

er, 

Bertha had been far too much absorbed 
in the delightfal novelty of her position, in 
its ever fresh excitements, to feel mach 
distress when, shortly after her arrival im 
London, she received from her uncle, t 
whom she had written, as in duty bound, 
from Sydney, to tell him of her marriage, 
a atern note, in which he emphatically dz- 
claimed all farther interest in her proceed- 
ings. ‘‘A woman who could so forget her- 
self, and her plighted word, is no niece of 
mine,” were Mr. Warrener’s words. Bat 
they had not hurt Bertha; her unck 
had never been kind to her, even the 
shelter of his roof had only been given to 
her from the sternest sense of duty, and 
she had no affection for him to be wounded 
by his words, Mr. Warrener, his wife, and 

son were her only living relations, 
almost her only friends; and, cut off by 
them, Bertha had no one but her husband. 
But her husband, a new and inexhaustible 
interest, surrounded by a fascinating haze of 
iliarity, was -more than enough for 


James Ward, for his part, seemed to be 
well content that it should be so. His little 
wife was, apparently, always his foremost 
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| thought, and he spent every day in trying 
to make her happy. The days flew by too 
quickly for either of them ; for James Ward 
was bound for another year to the P. and O. 
Company, and he had only a stay of four 
weeks to be spent in London, before the 
“ Philistia” sailed again for Bombay. Bat 
this was—owing to some delay in the re- 
pairs needed by the “ Philistia’’—lengthened 
by an extra fortnight, and Bertha was 
happier and happier, and seemed to cling 
closer to her new life; while the little airs 
of mistress and wife that grew on her daily 
were delightful to behold. 

If she seemed to grow little nearer to 
her husband mentally than she had been 
when she first met him on the deck of the 
‘: Philistia,” if she knew nothing of his 
inner self, if she never in all her happiness 
felt exactly at home with him, Bertha was 
quite unconscious of these facta, It was 
not in her nature to analyse her feelings. 
She accepted things just as they came, 
and in the strangeness of her new position 
she found one of ita greatest 

Nor did it occur to Bertha to consider 
how very little she knew of her husband’s 


past life; how very little background, s0 | it 


to , his personality possessed in her 
mind. She did not even know of any one 


who had known him for any length of 
time. But she was far too fally occupied 
with the James Ward of whom she was 
still half ahy—the clever, popular, fascina- 
ting man, who was, as he had told her, 
‘‘ bewitched ” by her—to have room in her 
head for any sidelighta whatever. 

He was her hasband—it was all very 
' beautiful—and she was very happy ; these 
_ facts were all she knew or cared to know. 
And when the day at le arrived 
_when he had to leave her, tha had 
_ sobbed and cried like a child. 

‘‘Don’t cry so, my darling,” he had 
said over and over again, as they took 
their last breakfast together. “I shan’t 
know your pretty eyes when I get back 
if you cry them away now.” Bat Bertha 
had refused to be comforted; and he had 
had at last forcibly to detach himself from 
the small detaining hands that. clang to 
his arm, and to put her gently into an easy- 
chair. ‘Good-bye, my little witch,” he 
had said, looking back at the little figure 
which, reluctantly enough, he was leaving 
all alone in her ‘doll’s house,” as he 
called it. : 


But on this May morning, J ames Ward 


had been at sea a month, and Bertha had 
dried her tears, and had begun to count 
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the days which must go before he could 
return. 

She opened the drawing-room door, and 
going up to the hearth, she let her muslin 
fall at her feet, and stood considering. 

a Ward had altered very little 
from Bertha Brand. The little figure 
looked more dignified, but that was owing 
almost as much to the long morning gown 
she was wearing, in place of the short blae 
serge she had worn on board the “Philistia,” 
as to the air of proprietorship with which 
she glanced round the room. The soft, 
quietly-changing face was as childish as 
ever ; the brown eyes were as liquid. But 
her face was changed, nevertheless, There 
was in it an indescribable new expression, 
as inseparable from the circumetances as 
was the wedding-ring upon her finger. 

Her meditations were not long. She 
had seized a pair of scissors and was 
preparing to cut the muslin, when the 
servant came in with a letter. Bertha 
took it from her, replied with much dignity 
to an enquiry as to her orders for the 
greengrocer, and as the woman left the 
room, subsided into a low chair to read 


‘Tt’s feom Aunt Catherine!” she said, 
as she opened it. ‘Ob, I hope she can 
come |” 

She read the few lines hastily through, 
turning scarlet as she read, and then let 
the letter fall, and lifted an indignant 
little face. 

“Oh, how unkind!” she cried. ‘*Oh, 
how dreadfally unkind !” 

The Aunt Catherine in question was in 
truth no relation at all, being simply an 
old friend of her mother’s to whom Bertha 
had given the title from affection. She 
had been kind to Bertha during her un- 
happy life with the Warreners, and the girl, 
feeling lonely in her husband's absence, 
had written to ask her to come and see 
her, The letter which had. just arrived 
was a kindly version of Mr. Warrener’s 
repudiation of his niece in consequence 
of her behaviour to Ralph Charteris. 
Bertha paused a moment, and then took 
up the letter again. | 

‘As if it was my fault!” she protested. 
**T do call it unreasonable! ‘ Dishonour- 
able, and unwomanly!’ Oh, how can she 
say such things! Well, I’m sure she had 
better not come if she feels like that !” 

She tore up the letter petulantly, and 
returned to her work with a pathetic ex- 
pression of countenance, 

Bat the muslin did not seem so satis- 
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factory as it had been, A sense of injury 
was strong upon her, and mixed with it, 
and growing stronger as the moments 
passed, was a sense of loneliness. She 
-had looked forward to seeing her old friend, 
and it was dreadful, she told herself, to 
feel “cut.” It seemed to bring home to 
her the fact that she was quite alone, that 
there was no one to come and see her, 
no one whom she could go and see. The 
very fact that she had no particular occupa- 
tion for the rest of the day seemed to 
emphasize her loneliness, and after lunch 
she wandered about the house thinking 
desolately how long it would be before 
yher hasband came At about four 
o’clock she was gazing disconsolately out 
of the drawing-room window, when she 
was startled by a ring at the front-door 
bell. She walted almost breathlessly until 
the ‘drawing-room door was opened, and 
then as she saw her visitor she rushed 
forward with a = of joy: 

‘Monty! Oh, Monty! How delightful !” 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered young 
fellow, of about five-and-twenty, with fair 
;hair, a clean-shaven ‘face, and blue eyes, 
His dress was irreproachable, and there 
was a responsible expression about him, 
‘hardly reconcileable with a certain boyish- 
‘ness that lingered in his face, suggesting 
that he occupied a position in life in ad- 
vance of his years. Monteith Warrener 
was in his father’s office; he had obtained 
his articles as a solicitor, and as he was 
shortly to be made a partner, his father was, 
as he himself would have said, “ bringing 
‘the boy on” as quickly as possible. 

During the years that Bertha had spent 
in her unele’s house, though he had had 
little power to make her life pleasanter, 
‘she and her cousin had been close friends, 
and Bertha had wondered vaguely when 
‘she received her uncle’s letter, ‘ what 
Monty had thought.” 

He took‘the two little hands so ezgerly 

‘stretched out to him. 
_ “J should have come before, B.,” he 
‘said; “but I’ve been away, you know— 
in America. I only heard the other day.” 
{! ‘Qh, I am so glad to see you!” she 
‘cried. “To-day, especially, Monty, dear, 
‘I thought—-— Oh, it has been horrid ! 
Sit down here and tell me all about 
yourself |” 

Monteith Warrener seated himself, with 
& se ce round the room, ending 
wi ’s face, which looked now as 
though she had never known what low 
spirits meant, 
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(Conducted by 


“It’s about you I want to talk!” he |} 
as ee nice gol on, B.!} 
o go out to Sydney to one man, 
and come back married to ri” 

‘Its dreadfully ridiculous, isn’t ik, 
Monty?” she said. ‘ But, you see, I 


couldn’t help it, could If I wanted to 
marry one, and I didn’t want at ail to 
marry the other, Besides, one wanted 
me dreadfully and the other ceuldn't, 
possibly. What was I to do? Oh, it is 
oe of people to be unkind about 
it : 

Her present judge was y . He 
looked indeed particularly boyish as he 
contemplated the little face and 
gesticulating hands with an 
expression in his eyes. He had a con- 
viction that it had been “very rough on 
poor Charteris ;” but, after all, it seemed 
to him that it was “hard lines to come 
down heavy on little B.,” as he said to him- 
self, Accordingly he said, with not quite 
the mature dignity he fondly hoped : 

** It wasn’t the thing to do, B., and that’s 
the truth; but as it’s done it’s done, and 
we'll say no more about it. Tell us all 
about him, little woman.” 
ing with as ren ie en 

a photograp. 

‘“‘ That's him |” she said, ungrammatically, 
_o put it into ee “It was 

en six years ago. He hates taken, 
but he must be done again, whe ke act 
back. Isn’t he handsome, Monty %” 

ae -looking fellow,” admitted : 
with the air of a connoisseur, ‘And what 
are a people like ?” ‘ 

6c ETs e q ” repeated ertha vaguely. 
‘Oh, he hasn’t any 2 

All ae enquired her 
cheerily, s contemplating the photo- [' 
graph. ‘ What were they 1! 

“Oh, Pee all serta of things, ‘I |: 
suppose, father was a doctor—his 
name was Hubert. There are some books 
of his about. Jim ”—the name still came 
rather strangely from her lipsp—* Jim has 
the most ridiculous name—James Carrick 
Ward. He was born at Carrick-on-Shannoa, 
in Ireland, you see. His father had a 
practice there.” . 
are he’s i on board the ‘Philistia’ 1” 

onty Warrener, interrogatively, as 
he handed her back the p bh 

“Yes,” retarned Bertha, y 
ee “For anothertwo montha, I do 
miss 20, Monty !” 


“You would, you know,” admitted 
Monty, sympathetically. ‘It must be as 
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dull as diteh-water for you, too Why | Bertha ina htful fuss of a eae 
don’t you get some one to come and stay | The thought of showing her house to 


with you?” 
‘* There isn’t any one to come,” she said, 


sorrowfully. ‘I never knew any one to 
speak of, you knew, and now—now every 
one’s so unki I wrote to Aunt Oathe- 


rine, and she’s horrid! I had her letter 
this morning, and I was feeling quite— 
quite desert- y when you came.” 
“What a shame!” said her cousin. 
‘‘Aren’t there any friends of Ward’s who 
come to see you?” 

Bertha shook her head, and established 
herself in her favourite chair. 

“No,” she said. “He ham’t any 
No one comes to 


ejaculated the young 
man, ‘How deadly dull, B.! 
Can't you think of any one? There was 
a red-haired girl who came once to our 
place. Hullo! don’t throttle a fellow!” 
he finished, 
and embraced him effusively. 
married lady, B., rememaber ! ” 

-“I know I am,” cried Bertha. “ Bat 
it’s so clever of ‘you to have remembered 
her, Monty. Nora Mansell, of course! I 
do believe she’d come, and she’s a dear, 


. isn’t she?” 


“I don’t know,” returned her cousin, 
dubiously. ‘I don’t remember anything 
about her except her hair. And married 
ladies don’t hug fellows because they’re 
eh B. It wouldn't do at all, you 
. know.” 


5 CHAPTER IV. UNDEVELOPED. 


{ Berrua’s enthusiasm did not evaporate 
With her cousin’s departure. Sho wrote a 
letter that very evening, and, two days 
. later, when Monty Warrener came again to 
. ‘cheer her up,” as he said, she greeted him 
with the words, triumphantly uttered : 
“ Nora’s coming, Monty. On Tuesday! 
Ign’t it delicious %’ a 
, And Monty, who had been considering 
that it would be a not unpleasant daty to 
look after his cousin in her un ted 
condition, and who, at the same , with 
a quite middle-aged appreciation of the 
ways of tha world, had told himself that it 
would never do for him to be much at the 
house in Weat Kensington, if Bertha was 
alone there, assented heartily, and gra- 
ciously ted an invitation to dinner 


as Bertha rose from her chair | Bertha, 


another girl, the thought of receiving her 
—— sitine, Ev her oe domain a 
most exciting. Even prospect of a 
little girlish p was not without its 
charm, though was not one of those 
to whom the society and sympathy of their 
own sex is indispensable. She had known 
Nora Mansell for some years. They had 
met originally at a drawing-class and had 
become great friends, Nora was being 
educated at Cheltenham, and only at- 
tended the drawing-class in her holidays, 
bat they had corresponded fairly re- 
gularly, and had met whenever it was 
ible. But Nora Mansell had left 
on to live in Yorkshire, twelve 
months before Bertha’s voyage to Sydney, 
and consequently it was now nearly 
i months since they had seen one 
ia always all-sufficient f 
e present was alwa cient for 
and in het ‘axiltoassat the 
sense of injury, of desolation, which had 
depreesed her spirits before Monty War- 
rener’s first visit, faded as completely as 
though it had never existed; and no 
thoughts but those of delight and pleasure 
at seeing her friend again, occupied her 
as she hovered briskly about bot drawing: 
room on Tuesday afternoon, waiting for 
Nora Mansell. Tea was ready set out on 
ve Japanese 


the aap thing in inex F the pelle 
trays, fireplace curtains of the Ww 
muslin were an unqualified and 
the room was adorned with quantities of 
spring flowers. It was cularly de- 
htful to her to think that it was Nora 


w she was to welcome, but 
still, the idea of doing the honours was in 
iteelf er). ing, and when the 
bell rang and she ran out into the hall, her 


eyes were sparkling and dancing, and there 
was a most becoming flush on her cheeks, 

‘You dear!” she exclaimed, “I am so 
glad to see you.” And then for a moment 
she forgot that she was the mistress of 
the house, and clung enthusiastically to 
the tall girl in the travelling dress. 

‘I am so very glad to come,” said Nora 

and Bertha, returning to a sense 
of her bilities, turned to the servant 
who s at the door, with a little air of 
authority which impressed the other 
girl not a little. 

“See to Miss Mansell’s Jane,” 
‘The man had better take the 
portmanteau up.” And then she turned 
again to Nora, saying: ‘‘Come into the 
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drawing-room, dear, and have some tea. 
Are you tired?” 

‘‘T’m not a bit tired, thanks,” answered 
Nora, as she followed her small hostess 
into the drawing-room. ‘“ Bat some tea 
will be delicious.” . 

Nora Mansell was only a year older than 
Bertha, and by no means old enough to see 
anything but what was highly impressive in 
Bertha’s assumption of the réle of hostess, 
as she established her visitor in a chair 
and proceeded to pour out tea. 

For moat girle, the newly-married friend 
is a being to be contemplated with a re- 
spectful sdmtrasion, and Nora's attitude to- 
wards Bertha was no exception to the rule. 
Bertha and she had stood on equal ground 
when last they met; Nora, in fact, had 
had a oertain superiority in right of her 
extra year’s experience of the world, though 
Bertha’s wilful little personality had always 
been so strong as to make the balance even. 
Now, however, there waz an immense dif- 
ference between them, and Nora looked up 
to her little friend with much impressed 
eyes, as Bertha stood on an altogether 
superior plane as a married woman. 

The ‘‘ married woman” meanwhile was 
perfectly conscious of the new point of 
view from which she was being contem- 
plated, and was enjoying the position and 
the joke alike, with a double consciousness 
peculiarly her own. 

“Tt is awfully nice of you to ask me, 
Bertha, dear,” Nora said, appreciatively, 
when a moment’s pause succeeded a rapid 
flow of question and answer. 

.“Tt’s awfully nice of you to come,” 
returned Bertha. ‘I wasn’t a bit sure 
whether you would, or whether your people 
would let you.” 

Nora’s “people” consisted of an aunt 
and a sister, who exercised no control over 
that self-governed young lady, and she 
answered : . 

“Tt wasn’t their affair, Bertha! That 
kind of thing is absurd when a girl has 
been taught to think for herself.” She 

, and then began again, with the 
utmost seriousness; ‘As for me, as I told 
you in my letter, I respect you immensely, 
Of course, the majority is always againat 
anything unusual and unconventional ; and 
I can quite understand that you have been 
cut on all sides. Bat no girl with a true 
sense of as fe the obligations of mar- 
riage could have taken any other course 
than the one you took. True lova is not 
to be sacrificed to conventions.” 

There was a delightful air of finality 
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(Conducted by 
truths were enunciated in the speaker’s 
clear, decided voice. Nora Mansell was 
She was as wholesome-minded a aa 
ever lived, and she approached end 
in which she approached arithmetic. 

She had been excellently educated, se- 
tion ; and, as the t on her 
intellect, and her nataral, youthfal inability 
is finite and the universe infinite, she had 
arrived at many sat conclusions, 
hig the lofty superiority of her age and 

ind. ; 

girl, with a fair complexion, flea grey 
eyes, and waving auburn brashed 
sion was a little too confident, bat it was 
bright and attractive. The grey eyes were 
expression, which had an irresistibly comic 
effect upon that wilfal and hitherto un- 
of duty.” ; 

‘You're a dear, Nora,” she said, with a 
to say I couldn't help it. Of course I 
couldn’t.” 

Nora, with the deepest interest. 

‘Ho expected to reach Bombay yester- 
scious pride, which increased the speaker’s 
charm immensely, as did all her sedate 
consisting of duly sympathetic questions 
from Nora, and happy and erratic narrative 
the necessity of dressing for dinner. 

in the solitude 
of her own room, that an idea occurred to 
Bertha’s active little mind that struck her 
arose in the reflection that Monty Warrener 
was coming to dinner; and it came 
Monty had promised to come and see her 
very often, and Nora had told her that abe 
good thing it would be to marry them ! 

She was so full of her “inspiration ”"— 
it” as their common hostess—that a great 
deal of delay attended her dressing. She 


about the manner in which these deep 
not in the least emotional over her words, 
metaphysics in the same matter-of-fact spirit 
cording to the latest lights in girls’ edece- 
to appreciate the fact that haman {intellect 
which she held with much conviction and 
In person, Nora was .a 
back from a white forehead. Her expres- 
fixed upon Bertha now with a serious 
conscious representative of a ‘true sense 
merry little laugh. ‘It’s sweet of you 
‘Where is your husband now ?” enquired 
day,” replied Bertha, with a little air of con- 
little matronly aire. A long talk ensued, 
from Berths, only brought to an end by 
It was during this process, in 
as being little short of an inspiration. It 
her, as she told herself, in a sudden fea, 
would stay as long as she liked. Whata 
the delights which would attend “managing 
ran downstairs eventually, recollecting her 
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lignified position as mistress of the house, 
with her mind very fall of the introduction 
before her. She opened the drawing-room 
door, a dainty figure in a green dinner 
dress with a long train, and found that 
she was too late. 

Nora’s clear voice, at its most emphatic 
pitch, reached her ears,and Monty Warrener 
st20d on the hearth-rug surveying his com- 
panion with an expression of as much 
distaste as was compatible with what 
Bertha had once described as his “‘oompany 
smile.” Bertha was not a quick observer, 
however ; that is to say, it never occurred 
to her to observe; and she said brightly, 
as she shook hands with her cousin : 

‘You and Monty have made friends 
cee I see, Nora. I needn’t introduce 

m,” ‘ 


‘tT don’t know that Miss Mansell has| 


made friends with me, exactly,” said 
Monty, with a rather short laugh. ‘Onur 
political opinions, unfortunately, are at 
variance, ” 

‘¢ Well, that doesn’t matter,” said Bertha, 
seating herself. 
course, you won't argue with her.” 

“Well, that was rather my point of 
view,” began Monty, with a laugh of de- 
precating superiority ; but Nora Mansell 
interposed, decidedly : 

‘* Bertha, how can you say such a thing? 
Of course I shall argue with Mr. Warrener. 
I am afraid, though, that his views are 
dreadfully undeveloped !” 

She looked across at him as she spoke 
with a glance of disapproval, and not all 
her pretty colouring and bright energy 
prevented Monty’s dawning disapprobation 
for a young woman who insisted on plung- 
ing into political questions, who was un- 
pleasantly well up in any quantity of 
unn detail, and who looked upon 
him apparently as a mere boy, from de- 
veloping rapidly into absolute hatred. 

“I’m afraid I'd as soon they remained 
undeveloped, Miss Mansell,” he said, in his 
most superior manner. ‘ Bertha, won't 
you protect me?” 

Bertha protected him by changing the 
subject, with a twinkle in her eye as ahe 
thought what fun it would be to see them 
quarrel themselves into the ent 
which she looked upon as a certain con- 
clasion to Nora’s visit to her. She found 
her position as hostess delightfally onerous 
all through the evening ; Shere seemed to 
be hardly a subject on which her two 
guests agreed, and she was continually 
having to interpose to protect Monty from 
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“Nora is a girl, so, of | wi 
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Nora’s energetic attacks, or to avert from 
Nora the polite contempt for female in- 
tellect in which Monty endeavoured to 
entrench himeelf, 

‘Will you come and take us to the 
theatre on Friday, Monty?” asked Bertha, 
as she followed him into the hall, when 
he finally declared within himeelf that he 
had “had enough,” and took his leave. It 
was an undignified proceeding on the part 
of the mistress of the house ; but she was 
impelled by a mischievous desire for his 
unvarnished opinion. 

“On Friday,” he repeated, vaguely. He 
was not considering his engagements, buthe 
was debating “how much more of that 
girl” he could stand. He finally decided 
that he “ wasn’t going to be put down” by 
any gir], and answered, abruptly : 

“ All right, B., Pll come.” 

‘How do you like Nora?,” enquired 
Bertha, wickedly, lifting an innocent face 
to his, ‘ She’s a dear, isn’t she?” 

‘“She’s a caution!” returned Monty, 
oe and boyishly, and departed forth- 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. WARRENER, JUNIOR, IS DETAINED,. 


THAT eame theatre expedition was the 
firat of many similar ones, involving a great 
deal of fun, and a great many lunches, 
dinners, and teas in the little house in 
West Kensington, returned by Monty 
Warrener at various restaurants. The 
hostilities which had opened with their 
acquaintance between Nora Mansell and 
Monty flourished exceedingly, and now and 
then showed alarming signs of becoming 
serious. Bat Nora, though she never 
failed to controvert with much decision 
any and every opinion advanced by Monty, 
though she had apparently the smallest 
possible respect for his intellect, and none 
whatever for his jadgement, found him 
pleasant enough from a social point of 
view. Monty, for his part, though he still 
declared in moments of self -communion 
that he “loathed the girl,” became aware, 
during one extraordinarily unargumenta- 
tive half-hour, that the object of his aver- 
sion was “not bad-looking, and jolly well 
got up,” as he put it to himself while con- 
templating the straight, erect figure, set 
off by a very becoming and stylish frock. 
Monty Warrener was a young man who 
was keenly alive to the pleasure of going 
about with two girls who, he was pleased 
to consider, ‘did a fellow credit,” and 
accordingly he resigned himself with a 
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better grace than might have been expected 
to the improving he underwent. 

To Bertha these proceedings were an 
unfailing delight. The quarrels of her two 
guests amused her inexpressibly, she amused 
herself little less when she interposed and 
calmed the excited combatants, or when- 
ever there was a lull in the hostilities she 
looked mischievously forward to the time 
when she should deride them both—an 
engaged couple. Bertha was indeed per- 
fectly happy in these days. She was her 
own mistreas, and at the same time she 
had-no responsibilities except such make- 
believe ones as she created that she might 
laugh at herself in the connection, She 
had plenty of gaiety in her life, a congenial 
and admiring companion in Nora, a main- 
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atay in Monty. Above all, always in the 
background was her husband. Her 
present happiness was enhanced by the 


sense that it was not all—that there was 
more to come when she should have her 
husband with her. As a matter of fact she 
practically missed him very little; but the 
thought of him surrounded by a fascinating 
haze of unfamiliarity, as of a atranger with 
whom delightful possibilities of infinite 
pleasure were connected, was the back- 
ground to which life at present owed much 
of its charm for her. 

- His letters came to her from phe! | rt 
.at which the “‘Philistia ” touched, an 

was none of the shyness which charac- 
‘terised her actual intercourse with him in 
her attitude towards his written words, 
She was far more at home with his letters 
than she was with the man himself, and 


}the two occupied curiously distinct com- | he allow 


partments of her mental consciousness, 

: She was expecting to hear of his leaving 
‘Bombay, and Nora had been with her 
‘about a month. It was a lovely June 
‘evening ; the two girls, escorted by Monty 
~Warrener—whose work at ‘the office” 
seemed to be anything but severe at 
present—had been to the Park in the after- 
noon, and had come back to West Kensing- 
ton for one of the little dinners on which 
Bertha rather prided herself. Bertha her- 
self was in the dining-room putting final 
‘touches to the table decorations, and keep- 
‘ing her ears open for the knock of the 
postman who might possibly bring her 
the letter she was expecting. Nora and 
Monty had been laughingly charged by 
her to amuse one another and not to fight, 
and they were obeying or disobeying her 
in the drawing-room. 

They seemed, considering their respective 
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opinion of one another, to be talking on 
better than might have been 
The drawing-room looked very 
pretty in the summer evening light, 
perhaps the temporary amnesty 

to the fact that its quiet and serenity after 
the sarge of a atreets ang had 
i ect u ora; perhaps it was 
a the faot that she looked extremel 
attractive in her soft white 
lay back.in a wicker chair ing herself 
with a palm-leaf fan. 

Ap of their having seen the Queen 
in the Park, Monty was talking about 
Windsor, which Nora had never seen, 
and having waxed quite enthusiastic on 
the subject, he finished in a wonderfally 
friendly voice, as he looked at her ; , 

‘You ought to see Windsor, Miss | 


‘*T ahould like it of all 1” sadd 
Nora, pleasantly, omitting to take advantege 
of the opportanity inadvertently offered of 
mounting one of her favourite hobbies— 
os desire of young men for |: 

ya. aa 
‘‘T don’t know that it will do, though,” |: 
continued Monty, with i 
laugh than he usually indulged in in 
Nora’s presence. “It’s so historical, you 
know. We should fight over all sorts of 


was oocapied in turning this 
idea over in her sind, and with- 
out a trace of superiority in her tone : 

“ Per men haven’t so much tam 
for history as women have. Don’t you 
think we could keep on ‘neutral ground 
- a few hours? I should immensely 
ike to go. 

She smiled up at him as she spoke, and 
he answered. quickly : 

‘‘T can if: you can, Miss Mansell; let's 
oar the chance, any way. 

9” 

“ We must talk to Bertha,” she 

Bertha fe, lookin i 

came g an pretty 

and childish as to her face, and unusmally 
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dignified and important as to her little 
person. Her letter had arrived, she was 
still holding it in her hand, and she was 
prepared to bestow upon her guests such 
aa pieces of lege rpg yi ee 

& proper tion of her hus in 
their ainda 


“T’ve heard from-Jim,” she announced. 
“It is See hot at Bombay, he says ; 
and the ‘ Philistia’ will be back in on 
about the second week of July. Isn’t it 
delightful ¢ ” 

“Capital,” said Monty, heartily, “I 
shall be no end glad to make his acquaint- 
ance, little B.” 

There was a moment's pause, and then 
Bertha, with a little hoatess-like air, en- 


quired cheerily : 
‘‘ And what have you two been talking 


“about ?” 


i 


-see! Here weare: 11.2 from Paddin 





Monty plunged instantly into the 
Windsor scheme, and it fonnd such favour 
in Bertha’s 


the date and the trains, The next day 
but one was finally fixed upon, and then 
Monty fetched a Bradshaw and prepared 
to look out trains. 

‘Where's something to write on?” he 
said, after a minute, “ Let’s have it in 
black and white. Give me Ward’s envelope, 
B.,” he added, laughingly, as he caught 

t of it still in her hand. ‘An old wife 
like you doesn’t cherish her husband's 
envelopes, of course |” 

Bertha laughed, and hesitated. She was 
very fond of her letters, and the envelopes 
seemed part of them. Then she laughed 
again, at herself this time, and drawing 
pa igegd out, ahe gave the cover to her 


“ There,” sho said, ‘you'll have plenty 
of room ; Jim’s writing is so small,” 

“It’s jolly 
as he scru 


and 6.59 up. That'll do us, won’t it!” He 
jotted thememoranda down on the envelope, 


_ and placed it in his et-book, oe 
the Bradshaw for edification of 
cousin and Nora. 


Monty Warrener was not a little sur- 


‘ prised to find how constantly his thoughts 


turned during the oe day to the 

tion thus ed. He was quite 
nervous when he asked for the a 
holida erly promising to perform 
prodigs of industry during the first hour 
of the day. Nora’s placid frame of mind 
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eyes, that in five minutes | and man! 
nothing remained to be decided upon but 
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had lasted throughout the evening, and 
he had made several new discoveries as to 
her personal attractiveness. She would 
be as aharp as a razor, no doubt, when 
they met the next morning, he told him- 
self. with a fine assumption of carelessness, 
as he sought in the night sky for pleasant 
prognostics of the next day’s weather ; but 
still the contrast would be interesting from 
a purely ological point of view. 
And when the next morning arriv 


Warrener, senior, not having arrived—and 
offered up devout thanksgiving when Mr, | 
Warrener, junior, hailed a hansom and 
prepered to depart at a few minutes before 
half-past ten. ; | 

He was standing in the outer office on 
his way to the door, giving some final in- 
steuction to one of the clerks, and doing it, 
in spite of his impatience, in a Very capable 
y way, when a woman came in 
and spoke to the clerk nearest the door. 
After a short colloquy, in which she 
apparently explained herself with much 
loquacity, the young man left her and 
crossed the room to where Monty was 
standing. 

‘T’'m sorry to trouble you, sir,” he said, 
“but a woman has come who says she is 
Rosamund Smith. She has come up from 
the country on pornos to answer the ad- 
vertisement, and she says she must go back 
to-night, Shall I tell her to wait for Mr. 
Warrener ?” 

Monty’s face clouded with annoyance. 
Little as Nora Mansell would have believed 
it, he knew what business meant, and was 
thoroughly capable and responsible in 
: ing it. The case in question: was 
that of a small legacy, and the firm had 
advertised for the legatee. The affair had 
been left entirely in Monty’s hands, and to 
throw over the winding of it up would be 
culpable ee on his part, which he 
knew w o him harm with his father, |. 
even if his own business-like habits would 
have allowed him to do it. He glanced 
across the room at the woman and hesitated. 
As he reviewed the position, he uncon- 
sciously took in the facts that ahe was a |. 
middle-aged woman, who had probably 
been handsome in a coarse, flashy sty 
her youth, though she looked thin and 
worn now. She was very shabby, but 
evidently dressed for the occasion with a 


tawdry attempt at finery. 
“T'll see her!” said Monty, briefly. 
‘‘ Show her into my room.” 


le in | 
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‘‘ Very good, sir,” answered the clerk, 
and retiring to the woman he conducted 
her up the office, and opened for her the 
door of a small room opening out of it 
on which were painted the words, ‘ Mr. 
Warrener, Junior.” Poor Monty, mean- 
while, did not give expression to the 
anathemas which arose within him, such 
a course being incompatible with dis- 
cipline, but he finished shortly enough 
the instructions he had been giving, an 
then turned back again towards the door, 
which had closed behind the woman, With 
his hand on the latch he turned and spake 
to one of the clerks. 

‘Keep the hansom, Ford,” he said, ‘IT 
shan’t be long.” And then he opened the 
door and went in, shutting it after him. 

A quarter of an hour passed, twenty 
minutes, half an hour, and still the hansom 
waited, ang the door inscribed ‘Mr. 
Warrener, Junior,” remained shut, Then 
it opened, and the woman came out as 
Monty’s voice, hard and curiously unlike 
itself, called, ‘Ford !” and bade the man 
show her out. It shut sgain after her, and 
another half-hour ela before Monty 
himself came out, and despatched a clerk to 
Paddington atation with a note addressed to 
Mrs. James Ward, and full instructions as 
to the probable whereabouts of the lady to 
whom it was to be delivered. Monty was 
very pale, and there was a strangely set 
expression about his mouth and eyes. As 
his messenger departed in the waiting 
hapsom, he himself walked straight out 
of the office, and away down the street in 
the opposite direction. 

Bertha and Nora meanwhile, waiting at 
Paddington, passed through all the stages 
of surprise, indignation, and disappointment, 
The reception of the note, in which Monty 
simply apologised for the fact that business 
prevented him keeping his appointment, 
complicated their emotions by adding the 
element of wonder. They wondered all 
day how such a catastrophe could have 
happened, and the next day they wondered, 
or rather Bertha wondered, when Monty 
would come and explain. Nora had little 
to say on the subject, nor had she any 
comments to offer when the whole of the 
ensuing week went by without a word 
from the delinquent, or on his taciturn 
demeanour when he did finally appear for 
a brief afternoon call. 

The pleasant intercourse of the last four 
weeks seemed suddenly to have come to an 
end. A sudden access of business had appa- 
rently come upon Monty Warrener. He re- 
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djihead was filled with 


(Conducted by 


fused Bertha’s invitations ; he made one in 
her little expeditions no more. The days of 
Nora’s stay in London were numbered, 
and Bertha had to own to herself, with alittle 
laugh, that her match-making had turned 
out a failare; but she was less concerned 
on the subject than might have been ex- 
pected. The days that brought nearer 
Nora’s departure, were also bringing nearer 
the arrival of the ‘Philistia,” and Bertha’s 
tion. She 
wondered a little how it was that Monty 
had become so suddenly busy; but she 
gave the matter no serious thought, and 
accepted the new state of affairs un- 
concernedly enough. 

It was a hot afternoon, in the second 
week in July, and Nora was walking across 
Kensington Gardens alone. She was going 
home the next day, having refused Bertha’s 
invitation to stay longer and be introduced 
‘to her husband. She had persuaded Bertha 
to let her do her shopping alone, the heat 
being so great ; and perhaps it was because 
the el had en her, La she looked 
rather grave ap et, e was thinking 
of the weiki she had spent in London. 
She had had a delightful time, she told 
heraélf, though the latter part had certainly 
not been quite as nice as the former. She 
had just arrived at this conclusion, and she 
might have proceeded to enquire of herself 
why it should have been so, when her 
meditations were interrupted by a voice at 
her elbow. 

‘‘ Miss Mansell! How are you?” 

- She turned maga to find Monty 
Warrener beside her. He had apparently 
been walking fast, for he was out of 
breath. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Warrener?” she 
said, holding out her hand. 

It was more thana fortnight since she 
had seen him, for he had only once been 
at Bertha’s house since the failure of the 
Windsor expedition, and as they shook 
hands she noticed that he looked worn and 
almost haggard, and her eyes softened 
unconsciously, 

‘I’m glad we have met,” she said, 


simply. ‘I am going home to-morrow!” 
‘Are you!” he said, quickly. ‘' Back 
to Yorkshire?” 


‘‘Back to Yorkshire!” she answered, 
with asmile. ‘I don’t want to be in the 
way, and the ‘Philistia’ is to 
touch at Plymouth to-morrow or the next 
day, you know !|” 

‘Yes, I know.” 

He was certainly very white, she thought, 
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whiter even than she had noticed at first, 
and she exclaimed, frankly : 

‘'’m afraid you're working awfully hard, 
Mr. Warrener. You're looking worried, 
do you know !” 

He coloured like a boy as he met the 
direct gaze of those straightforward eyes, 
and answered, hurriedly : 


“It’s no end good of you to notice 
me, Miss Mansell! I—I am rather 
worried.” 


“‘T’m so sorry.” 

There was a pauso, and then Nora 
Offered him her hand agai 

“Well, good-bye,” she said. ‘' Bertha 
will be wanting me.” 

‘‘ Good-bye,” he said, hesitatingly. And 
then, with asudden headlongrush, he added: 
‘* Mies Mansell, may I call if I should 
happen to be in your neighbourhood ? ” 

The grey eyes were very soft as Nora 


answered : 
‘We shall be very pleased.” 


CHAPTER VI. ALONE IN THE DARK, 


TWENTY-FOUR hours later Nora was 
gone, and Bertha, alone in her own house, 
was standing in the hall, with a telegram 
in her hand. It had just arrived, and it 
was dated from Plymouth. 

“Expect to arrive to-morrow afternoon. 
Jim.” Bertha read it, standing in the 
afternoon sunshine, a pretty little picture 
of crimson-cheeked excitement; and then 
she turned and went upstairs to her room. 
She tossed off her hat, and, going to the 
window, stood looking out with unseeing 
eyes, her curly head resting against the 
window-frame, as she repeated the words 
again and again. He was coming! 

She could not have put into definite 
words the ideas those words conveyed to 
her. It was all too confusedly happy for 
that. Only she was conscious that it was a 
very long time since he had gone away, 
and that the interval had altered her; she 
felt, too, that his letters had in some way 
altered her attitude towards their writer, 
and she felt that she was going to take up 
the threads of life with her husband at a 
far more advanced point than that at 
which she had laid them down. Nothing 
was clear to her. Over the future there 
still hung a haze; but behind it there was 
a light, and the haze itself was the colour 
of roses. 

She stood there dreaming, with the 
telegram still in her hand, for nearly half 
an hour ; then she roused herself cadilenly: 
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and plunged into an energetic inspection 
and partial redecoration of the heuse—a 
process which was hardly finished by dinner- 
time, and left her considerably exhausted. 
Her solitary dinner was over, and she 
was preparing to settle down in the. 
drawing-room with a book, when, some- 
what to her surprise, the door-bell rang. 
The next moment, however, she accepted 
it as the most natural thing in the world 
that Monty Warrener should come in. 
“Why didn’t you come to dinner ?” she 
said, as she shook hands. ‘ You've not 
been to dinner for ages, Monty! Have 
you heard that the ‘Philistia’ will be in 
to-morrow 7” 
‘¢'Yes,” he answered, ‘I have heard.” 
The lamps had not been lighted, and the 
room was rather dark. Bertha, fall of her 
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| own affairs, had hardly noticed her cousin’s 


face; but, as he spoke, his voice struck 
strangely on her ear. 

‘Are you tired, Monty?” she asked, 
straining her brown eyes to read his ex- 
pression in the twilight. “ Why, you're 


very pale.” 

‘I’m all right, dear,” he said, in the 
same odd tone. ‘ Bertha, I’ve got to tell 
you something.” 

‘To tell me something !” she repeated, 
wonderingly. ‘‘Something—Oh, Monty— 
is it something bad? Not Jim? Oh, 
Monty, not Jim!” 

She was looking up at him with dilated 
eyes and outstretched hands, frightened 
without knowing why; and the young man 
turned abruptly away from her, and walked 
to the mantelshelf. . 

“It’s all right!” he said, hoarsely. ‘I 
mean, he’s quite well, Bertha!” There 
was a moment’s pause, while Bortha, 
reassured, wondered on what other lines 
bad news could possibly reach her; and 
then Monty went on, with an obvious 
struggle for his man-of-business manner : 

“T’ve got to tell you a long story, Bertha. 
Sit down, my dear.” 

She obeyed him silently, with the 
twinkle in her eye which she could never 
repress when her cousin was paternal to 
her; but he did not speak. A moment or 


two passed, during which he stood leaning 


on the mantelshelf, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground ; and when at last he began, 
there was a curious contrast between the 
boyish constraint of his attitude and the 
precision with which he spoke. 

‘‘Some time ago,” he said, ‘a will case 
came into our hands in the office, in which 
one of the legatees was a woman whose 
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maiden name was given as Rosamund 
Smith. Nothing was known as to her 
whereabouts, or as to whether she was 
married or unmarried, by any of the other 
parties concerned; and accordingly we 
advertised for her as Rosamund Smith. 
The case was handed over to me from the 
wortan claiming to be the Rosamund Seaith 
woman, claiming to be the un 

in question, answered the advertisement, it 
was my business to see her and go into 
her claim,” 
on paused, and Bertha said, wonderingly, 
é es 9” 

“She gave her address as 10, Wilber- 
force Street, Reading,” he went on, and 
his tone was more rigidly business - like 
than before, though he was fingering an 
ornament now nervously and uncertainly. 
“She was—an uneducated woman; one 
of those women who insist on telling you 
all their family affairs, under the impres- 
sion that it is necessary to the establish- 
ment of their claim. She told me her 
husband’s full name, and where he was 
born; she told me his father’s name and 
occupation. I was struck by a curious 
coincidence between her statements and 
statements I had heard elsewhere.” 

Monty stopped, this time as though to 
add weight and significance to his words, 
The formality of his manner—a formality 
which increased as he spoke, as though he 
were trying to entrench himself in it—was 
almost pathetic contrasted with the fartive 
and boyish manner in which he tried to 
moisten his dry lips. 
attempt to help him. She was gazing at 
him in blank bewilderment, vaguely con- 
scious that something terrible was coming, 
but with not the faintest idea as to its 
character. : 

‘**T was putting the coincidence aside,” 
continued Monty, “as merely curious, 
when she went on to tell me her husband's 
profession and whereabouts. Evidently 
proud of having married into a sphere 
considerably above her own, and apparently 
thinking it an additional proof of her 
identity, she pulled out of her pocket a 
recent letter from him, and showed it to 
me, The handwriting was familiar to me. 
I made an excuse to get up and look for 
some papers, and I comp the envelo 
with an envelope I had in my et. 8 
writings were apparently identical, and 
they were addressed apparently to the 
same person—Mrs. James Ward. 

There was a little choking cry, and 
Bertha had risen from her chair and was 





Bertha made no | he 
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standing before him, her face standing’ 
out dead white against the of the 
ee her eyes wide and dread- 

‘¢ Monty,” she gasped, in a hardly audible 
whisper, ‘“‘ Monty 1” : 

And then, quite suddenly, all poor 
Monty’s assumed formality of manner 
deserted him, and he tarned and took her 
impulsively into his arms. 

“Oh, my poor dear little B,,” he cried, 
boyishly, ‘try and be brave, and take it 
in. It’s a thundering shame, dear, bat 
she’s his wife. She was married to him 
twelve years ago.” 

The words were hardly uttered before 
Bertha wrenched herself out of his arms 
and stood facing him, her face, her very 
throat a burning scarlet, her eyes shining 
with an unendurable horror. 

‘It ien’t true!” she cried, breathlessly, 
“ it ien’t true |” 

Monty turned away from her, and let 
fils head fall’ on bla actaslas lio persed Shes 
on the mantelshelf, 

“T¢ is true,” ho said, hoarsely. Do 
you think I'd say it to you if I was't 
"Then he raised bls head sgain suddenly 

en 
and looked at the little figure before him. 
He wondered, with the incongruous detail 
of thought that accompanies a terrible 
mental crisis, what he could do if Bertha 
fainted. She showed no signs of fainting, 
however. 

“Go on,” she said. And Monty obeyed 


r. 
“It was the similarity of names that 
struck me first, as I told you,” he went 
on, ing still more hoarsely. ‘ She 
told mp her husband's name was James 
Carrick Ward ; that his second name came 
from his having been born at Oarrick-oa- 
Shannon, in Ireland; that his father had 
been a doctor, named Hubert Ward. Then 
she told me that her husband was a doctor 
on board the P. and O. ateamer ‘ Philistia,’ 
and showed me his letter. I compared 
it with the envelope you gave me to 
write down our trains to Windsor on ; 
it was that day. Of course I made her 
show me a copy of her certificate 
—she thought it was a business formality 
connected with her legacy—and since then, 
Bertha—well, I haven’t left a stone un- 
turned to prove it one way or the other. 
I’ve told myself that there must be a 
frightful mistake somewhere or other, and 
that I should come upon it sooner or later. 
But I've done just the other thing, worse 
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luck ; I've proved beyond all doubt what 


I told you just now.” 
Bertha had heard him straight through, 


with her wide eyes fixed on him, as though 
she were turned to stone. Even the ex- 
pression seemed to have become fixed on 
the mobile face. He paused, but still she 
did not stir, and after 2 moment, during 
which he dared not look at her, he said, 
rapidly : 

“TI hunted up one of the witnesses to 
! , who is at present an inn- 
lymouth. I went down and 
ae ae a og ae he oould 

e James whose marriage 
iad eat and arranged with him 
to go on board the ‘ Philistia’ and: tele- 
graph to me. I told him, too, that it was 
a f ity connected with the legacy. 
I got his telegram this afternoon. He 
identifies the James Carrick Ward, at 
present medical officer on board the P, 
and QO. steamer ‘Philistia,’ with the 
James Carrick Ward married in his pre- 
sence in 1876 to Rosamund Smith.” 

A dreadful little sound parted her lipse— 
they were quite white now—but there 
was no other movement in her face. Quite 
suddenly she sat down on the chair near 
which she stood. She was trembling from 
head to foot. Monty, with a sound that 
was very like a sob, knelt down beside 
her, and tried to take her hand. 

“Dear little B,” he said, brokenly, 
“try and bear up. It’s an awful shame, 
and he shall pay for it, I swear. It’s cut 
me up like anything to tell you, dear. 
And now I want you to let me take you 
away—at once, you know.: I’ve taken 
rooms for you with an awfully good sort 
of woman, and—and you may leave it all 
to me.” 

A moment's pause followed this speech, 
with its odd mixture of youth and manii- 
ness, and then Bertha turned and looked 
at her cousin, and a strange stiff smile 
touched her lips as she lifted one small 
cold hand and touched his face with vague 
gentleness. 

“Thank you, Monty, dear,” she said, 
ane mechanically, ‘I can’t do 

ft, 


‘Well, we can think about that 
presently, dear,” he responded, protect- 
ingly. You'll come away now, at any 
rate, 


‘No, Monty . 
ic Not—Bertha, you don’t mean to stay 
! 


1” 


ere 
‘© Yes,” she answered, in the same tone- 
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less voice, “I can’t go until I've seen 
him, Monty. It can’t be true, you know.” | 
And then, as Monty rose to his feet, a 
picture of incredulity and dismay, a dread- ' 
ful little laugh broke from her. ‘Don’t 
look 80 ridiculous, Monty,” she cried. 
“Don't try to understand, poor old boy,: 
if you can’t, only don’’—argue with me !”; 
: The laat gad era from eg 
ysterioal cry, an pressed 
againet the beck of the chair. 

Monty turned abruptly and walked 
across the room. His face was very white 





baffled bewilderment, which was desperate 
in ita helplessness. Ever since his first 
interview with the woman who had intro-| 
duced herself as Rosamund Smith, Monty: 
Warrener had been bearing a heavy burden: 
of suspense, and bearing it alone. When his 
suspicions as to the identity of thetwoJames 
Carrick Wards had become almost a moral 
certainty, he had debated in his almost 
unendarable anxiety whether it would not 
be well to consult his father on the 
subject; but he had decided, knowing his 
father well, that there was nothing to be 
hoped from him, and that he would “keep 
it quiet.” ! 

As regards plans for the final confir- 
mation or dispersion of hit suspicions he 
had made and discarded one after another, 
and as the time roof u proof 
accumulated until no doubt as to the truth 
was left in his own mind. The only legal 
proof in such a case was, of course, personal 
identification of James Ward by witnesses of 
the two marriages. Without such evidence 
Monty Warrener knew that he could not 
say to Bertha, ‘This is the fact.” But a 
hot sense of tenderness and protection to- 
wards Bertha took of him, and 
he determined hastily, as an older and: 
cooler man might not have done, that he 
could not and would not allow her to 
receive, in ignorance of what he knew to 
be the trath, the man she believed to be 
her husband ; that he would take her away 
before he came back, and then “ settle with 
Ward,” as he muttered to himeelf through 
clenched teeth. Then, suddenly, while he 
hesitated :before actually taking such a step: 
onthe moral certainty only, hehad discovered 
ready to his hand the means of securing the 
legal proof he wanted, he had discovered 
the witness to Rosamund Smith’s marriage 
at Plymouth. And now, when he thought 
he had attained his end, he found himself 
face to face with a blank wall. Bertha 
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would not accept the facts presented to her 
—she would not go. 

He stood at the window looking out 
into the summer darkness and trying to 
collect his forces, scattered and shaken by 
the scene he had just gone through, and 
then he turned and looked across the dark 
room towards the spot where he could 
dimly distinguish Bertha’s figure, He was 
in a difficulty which he had never con- 
| templated. The legal proof had assumed 
such overwhelming proportions in his mind 
during the last few weeks that he was 
completely thrown out of his reckoning, 
left stranded and helpless by the apparent 
insignificance of its weight with Bertha. 
He did not even know what line of argu- 
ment to take up. He had, of course, no 
authority over his cousin, he could not com- 
pel her to leave the house, And there had 
been something about Bertha as she spoke to 
him, in spite of her assertion of incredulity, 
which seemed to shrivel up even the 
semblance of authority with which he had 
now and then been used to address her. 
Little, shallow, childish being as she had 
always seemed, the shadow, at least, of a 
terrible tragedy was darkening over her 
now, and his superior years were as 
nothing before it. He looked at her for 
@ moment, and then began, hesitatingly 
and boyishly : 


“Bat, dear, don’t you see——” Bat 


Bertha interrupted him. She did not rise, | spoken 


but he thought she turned her wan face 
towards him. 

‘It’s no use, Monty,” she said, in a voice 
that was very thin but quite steady. “Please 
don’t! You've been very good to me. 
Don’t think I don’t understand if I ask you 
to go away now, please,” 

© paused a moment, sorely perplexed 
in spirit, He argued with himself that 
she was safe for the night, at any rate, and 
that he could come back in the morning, 
and he was painfully conscious of his own 
inability to say anything to comfort her. 
‘‘ Poor little dear, she must face it out for 
herself before she'll hear any reason, I 
suppose,” he thought, pitifully, to himself. 
He crossed the room and stood looking at 
her with awkward tenderness, 

“TI don’t like to leave you, dear,” he 

‘I'd rather, please.” 

‘' Alone in the dark ?” 

© You,” 

He turned away with a lump in his 
throat that almost choked him, and left 
her as she wished. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
NO. 10, WILBERFORCE STREET, READING. 


BERTHA never looked back upon the 
night that followed without a shudder. 
She could never remember how it passed. 


A terrible, shadowy horror, now receding, 
now advancing and ing definite and 
frightful proportions—that this was with 


tooping or waking —thatahe battled again 
piag or waking—that 

it with a passion of incredulity and 
resistance, she was conscious. But what 
she actually did or thought she never knew. 

Towards morning she fell into a heavy, 
dreamless sleep, in which consciousness of 
every kind left her for the first time. The 
sun was streaming into her room when 
she awoke, and for the first moment or 
two her short period of oblivion stood 
between her and all that had preceded it, 
and she wondered dimly why she felt ao 
tired. Then, gradually, with the relent- 
less distinctness which morning perceptions 
give to what was feverish confusion the 
night before, all that her cousin had said 
to her came back to her. She lay quite 
still and gazing straight before her, an odd 
little smile flitting across her face—so 
white and drawn as she recalled Monty's 
bewilderment when she sent him away. 
Then quite suddenly some words he had 
earlier in their interview came 
back to her. 

“She gave her address as 10, Wilber- 
force Street, Reading,” 

rapidly. Logel proof, as Mon¢y had been 
ing rapidly. proof, as Monty 
forced to acknowledge last night, carried 
no conviction to her mind. No realisation 
would come to her through any verbal 
evidence, however unanswerable. A sudden 
unreasoning impulse to go and see for 
herself, an overmastering instinct to make 
tangible the horror against which she was 
holding out so stoutly, took possession 
of her. She never stopped to think that 
James Ward was coming—coming that 
very day, that he might even have arrived 
before she could get back. In another 
hour she was driving towards Paddington 
station. 

Arrived at Reading, she passed out of 
the station, and then asked her way. The 
man who directed her looked admiringly 
at the dainty, coquettish figuare—her face 
was almost hidden by a thick veil—and as 
she walked on he followed her with his 


!eyes. Bat Bertha, perhaps for the firat time 


SY 


' 
\ 
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in her life, was quite unconscious of 
admaration ; she pursued her way quickly, 
attending tothe directions given her, until she 
arrived at the door of No. 10, Wilberforce 
Street. It was a shabby, dilapidated street, 
with untidy children playing in the road, 
and a general atmosphere of poverty, de- 
generating into squalor. Bertha was con- 
scious of a sudden change in her mental atti- 
tude. The horrorhad lost, instead of gaining, 
substance, as she turned into that squalid 
street. It was impossible, she said to 
herself, with no definition of what it was 
that was impossible. It was impossible ! 
She pulled the bell, and waited patiently 
for some minutes, Then the door was 
opened with a jerk by a move: tired- 
looking woman—the woman who had 
come into the office of Warrener and War- 
rener, on the morning when Monty War- 
rener had been preparing to atart for 
Windeor. 

“Well?” she said, shortly enough, as 
she eyed her visitor with disfavour. 

“T beg your pardon!” said Bertha, 
pleasantly, the horror becoming absurdly 
shadowy. ‘I’m afraid this is an incon- 
venient time to call, but I was passing 
through Reading, and—I was anxious 
to make your acquaintance. Mre. James 
Ward, I think?” Bertha nearly laughed 
as she spoke. the whole thing struck her 
as being so ridfeulous. 

“That's my name!” answered the 
woman. ‘“ Rosamund Ward. Rosamund 
Smith I was, and I come from away down 
in Ross-shire.” 

“T had the pleasure of meeting your 
husband some months ago,” interposed 
Bertha, gently. ‘ Dr. James Ward, doctor 
on board the ‘ Philistia,’ I believe?” 
She paused, waiting with a smile for the 
wondering denial she expected, and then 
suddenly the horror seemed to rise before 
her again in hie ube waar, Paria aie as 
area replied, with a kind of sullen 
pride : 

“Yes, that’s him; though p’raps you 
wouldn’t think it to look at me. I’m 
sure if I'd a’ known as any one would be 
comin’ in I'd a’ tidied myself up a bit ; but 
there, it don’t seem worth while, with no- 
body buf the children, and all the house 
to see to.” She oe looking at her 
visitor curiously. In spite of a certain 

| irritability of expression, the result of ill 
health and many cares, her face was far 
from being a bad one. It must have been 
very handsome, in its unrefined way, in her 
youth, and she looked now like one of 
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those long-enduring women who talk a 
great deal about their troubles, but accept 
them as their natural lot, and rebel againat 
them not at all. 

Bertha did not speak, She was indeed 
hardly conscious that any interval had 
elapsed since she had found herself once 
more face to face with that terrible shadow. 

“Jim asked you to come and see me, 
did he, now ?” continued the woman, in a 
tone that was a mixture of ungraciousness 
and gratified pride. ‘He might a’ sent 
me word. I don’t call to mind his ever 
sendin’ any one before; and as to comin’ 
home himself—well, I don’t hold with this 
sea doctorin’, and that’s the truth. It’s 


oin’ on two years since he’s been down | 


ere. P’r’aps you'll step in %” she finished, 
suddenly, ‘You didn’t say no name, I 
think 3” 
“My name !” repeated Bertha, with an 
odd high laugh. She was battling valiantly 
with her reason, holding herself together 


with a high hand; but her voice, even to: 
6s Oh, ‘ 


herself, sounded hard and strained. 
my name is the same as yours, oddly 
enough—Mrs. Ward. It is not an un- 
common name, is it ” 

‘‘Are you any kin to Jim?” asked the 
ether woman, with some slight curiosity. 

‘No, none,” said Bertha, firmly, “Thank 
you,” she went on, “I shall be vary pleased: 
to come in. I hope you have riod news 
from the ‘ Philistia’?” 

‘Well, I haven’t heard not lately,” 
answered the other, She opened a door 
close to where she stood in the narrow 
little passage, and disclosed a room that 
she herself would have described as the 
parlour—very dingy as to the white “lace” 
curtains, very dusty as to its common 
ornaments, very stuffy as to atmosphere, 

Bertha passed into the room, and at 
the same moment the horror which had 
threatened her so long descended and 
engulfed her in its blackness. There, on 
the little tawdry, dusty mantelpiece, in a 
tawdry, dusty frame, facing her as she 
entered, was the photograph that she had 
seen only that morning on her own dainty 
mantelshelf at home, the photograph of 
her husband, 

The blackness was all around her now ; 
she was struggling in it, not to ward it off. 
Her own voice seemed to come from a long 
way off, and to sound curiously unnatural 
as she heard it say : 

‘Ab, you have a photograph of Dr. 
Ward there, I see $” 

‘* Yes,” she heard the uneducated voice 
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behind her answer. ‘That was my hus- 
band six years ago. We'd beenmarried——” 

The voice broke off suddenly. The black- 
ness was ee confusing, and Bertha 
was swaying slightly as she stood. The 
next moment the woman caught her 
roughly, but kindly enough, by the arm. 

“Are you took bad?” she asked, 
anxiously. ‘It’s awful warm to-day. 
There, sit down, and I'll get you some 
water.” But as she moved to put the 
little figure into the chair; the giddiness 
passed, and Bertha was herself again. 

“Thank you,” she said, quickly, as she 
released herself and took a chair, from 
which she could see the photograph. 
“Thank you so much ; bat it was nothing. 
ee The sun 1s 
rather hot, perhaps. Do you expect your 
husband home soon, did you say ?” 

The woman had been watching her 
rather doubtfully up to this point; but a 
question was evidently a bait which she 
could not resist, and she sat down opposite 
her visitor, and near the dingily gorgeous 
fireplace, so that Bertha’s eyes could rest 
on her and on the photograph on the 
mantelpiece without a turn of her head. 

Bertha often wondered afterwards how 
long she eat there, listening to the voluble 
communication about “Jim” and the 
children, which she drew from the woman 

te with little interested questions, 
glancing now and then at the photograph 
as she recalled her hostess from histories 
of her early days as a shop-girl at Edin- 
burgh, to the subject of her husband, and 
then fixing her eyes once more steadily 
on the woman’s figure, in which the horror 
had at last taken tangible shape, 

She rose to go at last, eo dee 
white and her eyes fixed under the thick 
veil which she had not lifted, but perfectly 
colleeted. Her voice was hard and thin, 
but she spoke easily and naturally. “Good- 


bye, Mrs, Ward,” she said, “I am de-{ pain 


lighted to have made your acquaintance,” 

‘‘ Good-bye,” returned the other woman, 
heartily. ‘I’m sure I’m sorry you must 
be going. A bit of talk does do one good, 
I’m sure, If you should be seein’ my 
husband again—not that it’s likely, to be 
sure—you tell him I wish he'd find time 
to come home. He doesn’t take no notice 
of letters.” 

“T’'ll tell him,” returned Bertha, quietly ; 
and then they shook hands, and the 
dilapidated atreet-door shut behind her. 

She walked away down the untidy street, 
the same attractive little figure that had 


walked up it. She was not thinking; she 
was not reasoning ; she was not even con- 
scious of suffering, All her faculties were 
entirely absorbed in the intensity of her 
realisation. Instinctively and mechanically ' 
she returned to the station, and took the 
train back to town. Instinctivaly and me- 
chanically, having arrived at Paddington, 
she got into a hansom, and gave the man’ 
the direction that had been home to her so: 
long. She ee out, paid the driver, rang 
the bell, and the door was opened almost 
instantly, 

‘‘ Please, ma’ama,” said the excited servant, . 
a —— - ae panes 

ven as the girl spoke, the dining-room. 
door opened quickly, and James Ward’ 
stood on the threshold. And then, for the 
first time, a fall consciousness of her own 
position rushed upon Bertha. Hitherto 
she had only known the fact; now, for the 
firat timo, she felt it. The man before her 
was not her husband! . . 

At the same moment, Monty Warrener, 
having been to the house in West Kensing- 
ton very soon after Bertha left it that 
morning, and having returned 
to his office, hoping that she t have 
gone ‘to him there, was coming back as 
quickly as steam could bring him from the 
docks, whither he had gone, hoping to 
** have it out with Ward at once.” 


CHAPTER VII. “LISTEN TO ME, BERTHA.” 


BeFoRE Bertha had time to speak of 
move, even if she had had impulse left to 
do either, James Ward had come towards 
her, as she stood shrinking back against 
the wall, her face and throat a burning 
scarlet, and an unutterable horror in her 
eyes. He took her into his arms, and she, 
conscious even then of the proximity of 
the deeply-interested servant, made no 
active resistance, though she shuddered 


world have you been?” 
He drew her down the hall, and in 
another moment the drawing-room doot 
was shut upon them. The t 
were alone, Bertha tore herself away, 
retreated from him with a movement of 
inexpressible repugnance. 
“T have been to see your wife,” she 
said. ‘Your wife, Rosamund Smith, te 
whom you were married twelve yoars ago.” 
And then, quite suddenly, her strength 
seemed to fail her. She covered her fact 
with her hands, and turning away —_ 
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him, stood there with her head bowed, 

not crying, but crushed to the earth by 

such an agony of shame as only perfect 
can. suffer. 

There was a silence. No sound of any 
kind came from James Ward. There was 
one involuntary movement of fierce sur- 
prise, and a kind of passed across 
his handsome Then they settled 
into a keen expression of ealculation and 
determination, and he stood watching her 
and rapidly reviewing the position. 

James Ward had married Bertha Brand 
in Sydney with the deliberate conscious- 
| ness of the future possibility of such a 
moment as the present. 

Twelve years before, a cynical, callous 
yo man of three-and-twenty, he had 
met amund Smitb, a pretty shop-girl 
employed by an Edinburgh tobacconist, 
and married ber, more with a view to the 
annoyance of his father, with whom he 
had quarrelled, than from any other mo- 
tive, His father dying two years later, 
he had found his revenge too dearly 
bought at the expense of domesticity with 
the uneducated woman he had married, 
and he had given up his practice, cut 
himself ‘adrift from all his old acquaint- 
¥ ances—ho had never made friends, and 
his father had been his last li relative, 
He had settled his wife at and 
had taken the appointment he still held 
with the P. and O. Company, sending his 
wife half-yearly just enough money for 
the support of herself and their two 
children. 


No woman in his own class of life had 
ever attracted him as Bertha had done. 
Having no scruples of any kind, he seldom 
failed to obtain a thing forwhich he thought 
vallaaly’ lonely iti oo vlified 
"rhe onely position sim 

acai of action considerably. 

Hard, daring, and clear- » he had 
not attempted to deceive himself. It was 
extremely unlikely that the trath should 
ever come out, he told himself; but it was 
not impossible, It was even not impossible 
that extremely unpleasant ey Aid 
sequences might ensue, since an 
offence punishable by law; but Bertha 
would never be likely to prosecute on her 
| own account, he told himself with a smile, 
| as he considered pros and cons, while 
walking the quarter-deck of the “ Philistia.” 
She was practically friondleas, and he could 
rely upon his own brains at a pinch, he 
decided finally. And he further decided 
that should the crisis ever occur, his con- 
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duct then would be influenced by numerous 
circumstances which it was impossible to 
foresee, not the least of which would be 
the state of his feelings towards his present 
“‘faney.” Of the effect upon Bertha of the 
revelation which might possibly be in store 
for her, he had thought notat all. Respect 
or consideration for womanhood was a 
sense entirely wanting in James Ward. 
And now as he stood keenly observant 
of his “fancy,” with no more compre 
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hen- 
sion or pity for her agony than if she had 
been a little crushed butterfly, he was 
clearly aware of one thing. The discovery 
had distinctly come too soon, and he was 
by no means to let her go. It 
was obviously impossible for him, however, 
to begin to move until he should know the 
pieces with which he had to play. It was 
extremely unlikely, he argued, that Bertha 
should have made her discovery unassisted, 
and his thoughts immediately turned to 
Monty Warrener, of whom Bertha had 
naturally written to him constantly. Was 
this young man her only adviser, or had 
she found others more important ? 

“T am not going to deny what you 
ate he said at last, in a steady tone, into 
which he infused a dignity that sounded very 
effective. ‘Whether I can ever excuse 
myself to you, whether you will ever under- 
stand me, depends upon yourself.” He 

a moment, and then, in that low, 
insistent voice which had always exercised 
a fascination over Bertha, he 
havarded a bold stroke. “It depends 
upon your love for me, Berths,” he said. 

He paused, waiting to judge of the 
effect he had made, and Berths slowly 
lifted her head and looked at him. Minutes 
only had actually passed in that agony of 
realisation, but those minutes stood between 
her past and her present—a fiery barricade 
through which nothing could pass un- 
changed. And in ite seorching heat the 
love that might have dawned in her for 
the man she had married lay dead, to be 
recreated by the man before her never 
again. He spoke to her of love. She was 
conscious of nothing but an unutterable 
senso of shri and recoil. She looked 
at him with great horror-filled eyes, and 
intense eegemee on every line of her- 
white little face; but she seemed to be 
too absorbed by her own thoughts to 
recognise the fact that he e words 
from her, and he went on after a moment 
with a direct question : 

“To whom fs it known besides yourself 
and me ?” 
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‘Monty knows.” 
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force of her reaction from him that the 


‘‘ No one else ?” 

No.” 

She had answered him in a strange, 
distant tone, as though he were a stranger 
to whom she had an inexpressible distaste ; 
but James Ward, now sure of his ground, 
attached little importance either to her 
tone or to the expression of her face, He 
did not approach her, on the contrary he 
turned away, and shading his face with his 
hand as he rested his elbow on the top of 
the cottage piano near which he stood, he 
began to speak. 

‘t Bertha,” he said, “if you have seen 
the woman I married when I was a boy of 
little over twenty ’—facts were by no 
means the weapons James Ward proposed 
to use at this crisis—“ you will not want 
to be told what my life has been for the 
last twelve years. ‘It is a horrible thing to 
spoil one’s life before one very well knows 
what life means. I had carried that curse 
with me for twelve years—carried it with 
no thought of escaping from it or of lighten- 
ing it—when I met you. I don’t know what 
you did to me—I told you often, and it 
was true enough, that you bewitched me—I 
only know that before the ‘ Philistia’ had 
been at sea a fortnight I realised, for the 
first time, all that my boyish folly had 
thrown away!” He paused. JBertha 
stood still, gazing at him with those wide, 
horror-filled eyes. 

‘Do you understand what I mean,” he 
went on, “when I say that I would have 

iven my soul to win yous” James Ward 
Sid not think it necessary to explain that 
he was no believer in the soul, and it 
would have been quite impossible to divine 
it from his low, intense voice, ‘I loved 
you,” he broke off suddenly, and, raising 
his head, he turned abruptly towards her, 
covering the distance between them with 
two rapid strides. ‘Ob, Bertha! Bertha!” 
he cried, vehemently, ‘‘don’t you under- 
atand ? My love of you is all that I can urge 
in self-defence. My love of you possessed 
me, drove me mad with longing and regret, 
filled me with one to do and dare 
everything, if only I might make you mine ! 
Oh, can’t you forgive me? can't you have 
pity on me? Is any wrong beyond for- 


giveness when it is done for love ?” 
Perfect self-possession, a flexible voice, 
and a handsome, expressive face are ex- 
cellent substitutes for genuine emotion, 
especially when they are controlled by a 
powerful brain and a very genuine desire 
for success. It was strong testimony to the 


passionate appeal uttered in the voice 
which, on board the “ Philistia,” had been 
used to thrill her with delicious mixture 
of fear and fascination, had no effect what- 
ever upon Bertha now, except an intensely 
repellent one. He was standing close to 
her, looking right down into her eyes, and 
her re the sense of opposition 
waked in her by his urgency, seemed to 
give her back the spirit which her agony 
of shame had apparently crushed. There 
was no fear in her though the horror 
was still in her eyes as sho drew back and 
faced him. He saw the change in her 
expression, and, before she could speak, he 
went on, quickly : 

‘Listen to me, Bertha,” he sald. “1 
cannot let you go—I will not. You are 
my love, whatever comes, and I will keep 
you, Let us go away together, you and 
I, and forget the miserable past! Ab 
Berths, I will make you happy ! 
not made you happy? Let us 

But he was interrupted. As the fall 
comprehension of the proposal she was 
listening to dawned upon Bertha, such a 
flood of crimson had rushed over her face 
that even her delicate ears were dyed by 
it, and into her eyes there flashed a look in 
which contempt and loathing were in- 
extricably blended. James Ward had 
only been permitted to say as much as he 
had done by her sheer inability to 
herself in words, and when at last they 
broke from her he stopped, perforoe. 

‘‘ How dare you!” she cried, facing him 
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with great, flashing, shining eyes. ‘Ob, 
how dare you! How dare you! Don's 
you know I would much rather die! Ob,” 


she broke suddenly into a wild, des- 


pairing cry, and wrung her little hands 
passionately together. ‘‘Oh, why don't 


I die? Why don't I die?” 

She clasped her hands wildly over her 
face, and turning before he could recover 
from his surprise at her utterly 
outbreak, opened the door and ran out of 
the room. 

At thea same instant the front door was 
opened, and she ran almost into the arms 
* rt Phar gra eee almost 

esperate, from his expedition to 
the docks. 

‘*Oh, Monty,” she cried, heart-brokenly, 
“take me away! Take me away !” 


CHAPTER IX. THE BURDEN OF THE DEBT. 


“WERE just in time, Monty! Here 
comes the rain |” 








_ Monty ? 
| for an hour at least, will you ?” 
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The speaker was Nora Mansell, and as 
she uttered the words breathlessly enough, 
the blustering, tyrannical wind of a rough 
October day partially suspended operations 
for the moment, as it were, in favour of a 
downfall of cold, driving rain. Nora and 
her companion, Monty Warrener, stood on 
the step of a small house in a diogy road 
on debateable ground between Regent's 
Park and Camden Town. 

Great changes may be wrought in a man 


in the course of twelve months, and a man 
is, moreover, perfectly at liberty to alter 


his mind. These reflections were a con- 
siderable comfort to Monty Warrener when 
he was reminded, as occasionally happened, 
that it was not eighteen months since he had 


defined Nora Mansell with much brevity 


as “a caution.” Now, as they stood to- 


gether on the dingy door-step, they stood 


there in the capacity of engaged lovers, 
which only showed, as Nora had once or 
twice remarked when alluding to the early 
impressions made on her by her future 
husband, “ how little one can tell.” 

“It seems such a long time since I 
saw her,” said Nora; “have you rung, 
You won't come and fetch me 


“I'm only too glad she should have you,” 


returned Monty, with a glance at the 


caution,” in which a proud conviction 
that she must be a solace under any circum- 
atances, struggled with the remembrance 
of the subject of their words. ‘ Miss 
Brand in?” he added, precipitately, as the 


_ door was opened. 


‘No, sir, she ain't,” was the response. 
‘But she said she'd be in by four.” 

I'll wait, of course,” said Nora, promptly, 
and nodding a good-bye to Monty, she left 
him to battle a lonely but radiant way 
down the dreary road in the wind and 


the rain, and followed the characteristic 


specimen of a lodging-house maid along 
the narrow passage. 

It was not an enlivening room into 
which she was shown. The farniture— 
the ordinary furniture of the “ dining-room 


- floor” of farnished apartments—had never 


been good of its kind, and had acquired an 


_ air of squalor rather than dignity in this its 





advanced old age. Everything in the room 
was ugly—everything, that is to say, with 
the exception of two or three ragged yellow 
chrysanthemums which stood in a tambler 
of water on the table, and a little work-bag 
of brocaded silk which lay near them. 
Nora sat. down in a chair near the un- 
ornamental hearth, but rose again im- 
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mediately, as the door suddenly opened and 
a little, dripping, breathless figare, with 
hair and hat all blown about by the rough 
wind, dashed into the room and shut the 
door after her, as though she expected the 
same wind to pursue her, and tear it out 
of her hand. 

‘*Ob, you best of girls,” the figure 
gasped. ‘‘Ien’t it rampageous!” Then, } 
as Nora advanced towards her, Bertha 
stretched out both her hands with the old 
irrepressible laugh sparkling all over her 
face, and half holding the girl off, kissed 
her rapidly, and proceeded to unbutton 
het jacket, as she went towards the door 
that led from the sitting-room to the bed- 
room behind, talking briskly all the time. 

‘We must have a little fire, I think,” 
she said, brightly, though she shivered as 
she spoke, “Ring the bell, Nora, will 
you? Oh, I forgot, it’s broken ; you’ve no 
idea what a blessing that broken bell is to 
Mrs, Simmonds, I wonder whether it’s 
laid ; let’s see.” She was a quaint, little, 
partially-dressed figure by this time, and 
returning swiftly to the sitting-room, she 
knelt down on the hearthrug, and pro- 
ceeded to investigate into the state of 
affairs concealed by a white decoration. 

‘‘ Ab, that’s nice, isn’t it?” she added, 
a minute or two later, as the flames began 
to leap and crackle brightly. She turned 
her face up to Nora as the latter stood 
by watching her deft proceedings, and the 
light fell full upon it for a moment before 
she turned again to the fire, as though 
reluctant to leave its warmth to finish her | 
dressing. 

‘You look awfully tired, dear!” said 
Nora, sympathetically. 

“Oh, no,” returned Bertha, springing 
up, not so awfally, Nora. Bat now you've 
got to tell me all about it, you know. Just 
let me get a frock.” 

She disappeared again into the inner 
room, and reappeared in a minute or two 
in another and shabbier edition of the 
little, drenched gown in which she had 
come in. 

‘Now, Nora,” she said, establishing her- 
self in a chair, with her pretty little feet 
on one end of the fender, and motioning 
to Nora to do the same. ‘‘ All about it!” 

Fourteen months had gone by since the 
day when, for Bertha Brand, the very 
foundations of her world had given way ; 
when she had found herself homeless and 
almost friendless, her life utterly spoilt for 
her before she was twenty years old, and 
disgrace, as it seemed to her in the first 
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agony of her humiliation, her companion 
for ever. And in every line of the little 
face and figure, as she sat there by the fire 
looking very small and white in her tem- 
porary quiescence, was visible some of the 
handiwork of those months—some outward 
tokens rather, of their handiwork within. 
She was much thinner, and every line of 
her delicate face was more sharply accen- 
tuated and firmer; her colour was gone 
for ever, and though her sense of fan was 


{ as irrepressible as before, the laugh had 
4 gone out of the brown eyes never te return 


to them again ; these were tangible, obvious 
alterations. But there were other not-so 
tangible, and not by any means definable 
developements, which lay beneath the sur- 
face in the depth of her nature, and towards 
the completion of which fourteen months 
—even fourteen months of such discipline 
as had fallen to Bertha’s share—was only 
a single step. 

She received no immediate answer to her 
imperious little demand, and, turning, she 
found Nora’s eyes fixed rather anxiously on 
her face, In the first terrible day of her 
trouble, poor Monty, her only friend, in 
despair of his own ability to help and 
comfort her, had posted off to Yorkshire, 
explained things as simply as possible to 
Nora Mansell, and had begged hertogo back 
with him to Bertha, then and there. Nora 
always acknowledged in her secret soul, 
with a good deal of shame, and a sense of 
the unfitness of things, that it was their 
journey back to town that “ did it,” as she 
expressed it, between herself and Monty. 


i She had remained with Bertha for over two 


months, only leaving her when, with a 
bright, indomitable spirit of resolution, 
which came to her after the firat acuteness 
of her misery was past, she had arran 


| her plans for the fature, and left London 


to take a situation in the country as 


| governess to three little children. This 


was the firat time that Nora. had seen her 
since, and now as she looked at Bertha, it 
struck her that there was something 
different about her, a new distress in the 
brown eyes which had not been part of their 
pathos in those first two months, What 
was it, Nora wondered? She looked as 


though time, in easing the first poignanc 
| of her pain, bad laid a heavier b on 


her little shoulders. Was it the daily 
struggle with loneliness and monotony, 


| Nora wondered, in girlish and less definite 
terms, 


‘I don’ know that there’s much to 
tell, Bertha dear,” she said, rather hurriedly, 
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as she met the bright glance of interroga- 
tion with which Bertha turned to her. “I’ve 
written to you all about it, haven’t I?” 
And then, her own affairs coming upper- 
most for the moment—they really were 
very interesting, and it was the first time 
she and Bertha had met since her engage 
ment—she coloured very prettily, and said, 
gitlishly enough: ‘Oh, Bertha, it was 
sweet of you to write me such a nice 
letter,” 

“T am so glad about it, dear,” returned 
Bertha, with a smile, a smile to which the 
past fourteen months had brought a great 
tenderness. ‘‘ Monty is—well, I needn’t tell 
you what Monty is now, need I* When 
is it going to be, dear?” 

Nora hesitated. It seemed ao horrid, she 
said to herself, ‘‘to talk to poor Bertha about 
weddings ;” but Bertha’s bravely bright 
little rig a turned piety As 
pectantly, without a sign of flinchi 
the talk she invited, aad Nora answered 
with much leas than her usual conciseness : 

‘“ Well, it isn’t settled yet, you see. It 
won’t—not till the spring, I think. Have 
you heard of any children yet, Bertha *” 

Bertha had left the people with whom 
she had acted as governess daring the last 
year, rather unexpectedly, about a month 
before. She had come to London to find 
another situation—she had, of course, no- 
thing but the five-and-twenty pounds a 
year, that had been hers all her life ; bat 
she did not take the opportunity thus pro- 
vided by Nora for chan the subject. 

‘Spring is a nice time for a wedding,” 
she said. ‘Bat Monty will be rather ram- 
pant, won't he?” 

A long discussion ensued as to the pros 
and cons of an earlier date, with discursive 
accounts of various episodes in the 
ment, drawn forth by bright questions and 
comments from Bertha, and delivered by 
Nora with a mixture of the old self-con- 
fidence and a new shyness which her 
hearer found inexpressibly en i 
Finally, when the subject had been 
discussed, there was a pause, and Nora, 
who had been very naturally carried away 
and self-absorbed, suddenly bethought her, 
with much self-reproach, that she had 
come to see Bertha, not to talk about 
Monty. 

“] haven't heard why you left the 
Dennisons, Bertha, dear?” she said. “I 
thought you got on pretty well with them. 
They were nice children, weren't they ?” 

Bertha answered the direct question 
rather hurriedly ; 
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‘They were dears,” she said. “I was 
always so sorry for them for having me 
for a governess!” 

She laughed a little as she spoke, and 
something irresistibly comic in her tone 
and glance made Nora laugh too, antil 

she suddenly found a choking sensation in 
her throat as she thought of the little light 
hearted Bertha she had known struggling 
with a daily life which must be so dreary 
to a nature to which it is uncongenial. 


‘Was it Mrs. Dennison herself then?” | w 


she asked, rather precipitately. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
she nice %” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Bertha answered, rather slowly : 

“ Yes, she was quite nice.” 

‘What made you come away then, 
Bertha %” 

Another pause, much longer than the 
first—a pause which Nors, eomehow, dared 
not break, in which the only sound in the 
room was the sound of the rain dashed 
against the window by the howling wind. 
Then, quite suddenly Bertha slipped from 
her chair to the rog, and let her face fall 
on Nora’s knee. 

“Qh, Nora!” she said, in a stifled 
voice, ‘I can’t bear myself—I can’t bear 
myself !” : 

For a moment Nora, utterly taken by 
surprise and confused, thinking that the 
outbreak might be a new phase of the 
misery Bertha had gone through fourteen 
months before, could only bend mutely 
over the curly head in inarticulate love and 
pity. Then she murmured, tenderly : 

** You couldn't help it, darling ; it wasn’t 
your fault!” 

_ She had hardly said the words before 
‘Bertha lifted her head vehemently, and 
began to speak rapidly and passionately : 

‘* Don’t,” she said, almost sharply, “don’t 
say that, Nora; it ien’t true I used to 
say it to myself, as long as I thought of 
it at all. That I couldn’t help it! Oh, 
I don’t know what I can have been made of 
not to have known then that it wasn’t true ! 
It was such a wicked, cruel, heartless thing 
to do; and I can’t ever undo it. I can’t 
ever forgive myself. To promise him! 
To let him love me, and wait for me, and 
meet me like that, and then—oh! I can’t 
bear myself!” | . 

She let her face fall between her hands 
again for an instant, and then, before the 
confused and most astounding notion that 
was dawning upon Nora was sufficiently 
defined to allow her to speak, lifted it, and 
wrung them together as she broke out again : 
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‘‘And I didn’t half tell him I was 
sorry,” she cried. ‘It was all so quick, 
and every one pushed, and he was gone. 
Ob, I ought to have told him more that I 
was sorry! I was sorry, just for the 
minute, but I didn’t say so; there wasn’t 
time. Oh, if I only had—if 1 only had ! 
Nora! Nora! you don’t know how I feel!” 

She turned suddenly upon Nora as she 
spoke, her face quivering with passionate 
remorse, and Nora said, in a low, bewildered 
ay: a 
‘Is it Ralph Charteris you're talking 
of, Bertha?” 

“Yes!” cried Bertha, vehemently, 
“Ob, Nora, yes—yes! I don’t know 
when I began to see it first. The evenings 
were long at the Dennisons, you know, 
and I had plenty of time to think, and I've 
thought and thought now until I see it al), 
and it’s behind everything and through 
everything ! Oh, however could I have 
done it?” 

“You thought it right, dear,” said 
Nora, with an unsteady eagerness, quite 
unlike the confident composure with which 
she had delivered her opinion on the 
same subject on her first arrival at the 
little house in West Kensington. “ You 
thought it right, and it was right and 
brave of you, if you felt that you couldu’s 
love——” 

But Bertha interrupted her wth a cry : 

“Ob, don’t!” she said, breathlessly, 
don’t! You eaid that kind of thing 
once and I thought it was rather amusing 
in you—high-flown and that kind of thing. 
I didn’t think it right, Nora. 1 didn’t 
think of love in that way ; I didn’t under- 
stand or think at all, not even for that 
moment when I was really sorry. I was 
just shallow and selfish, and I wanted to 
be happy—that was all. I was excited, 
and I liked it, and I thought it was fun— 
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fan! And now | can’t forget his face! Ob, 


Nora—Nora, I didn’t know then what it 
felt like to be hurt oneself.” 

She threw herself impulsively into Nora’s 
arms, clinging to her in such an agony 
of crying as shook her little figure from 
head to foot. Nora, bewildered and 
distressed, could only hold her gently in 
8 arms and try as beat she could to soothe 

er. 

Nora was a girl still, and Bertha was a 
woman, suffering with all the strength of 
the womanhood with which this self- 
revelation had come to her. Into this 
suffering girlhood could not completely 
enter. Nora could not wholly estimate 
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the depths of Bortha’s self-reproach over 
the thoughtless cruelty that could never 


be retrieved. She felt instinctively that | nurse 


there was no shadow of personal attach- 
ment, no regrets for what might have 
been in Bertha’s grief, but beyond that 
negative conviction she understood no- 
thing. She did not realise that Bertha’s 
estimate of her old self and of her conduct 
to Ralph Charteris was a just and true one, 
and that in its truth and jastice lay its 
keenest sting. . 

But her soothing, if incomprehending, 
was very loving, and though it had ap- 
parently little effect, Bertha’s tears ex- 
hausted themselves at last, and there was 
an interval during which she clung round 
Nora’s neck, resting her head on her 
shoulder in silence. Then she rose, and 
Nora never felt the change those fourteen 
months had brought about as she did at 
that moment, when Bertha, with her face 
white andatill tremulous with crying, smiled 
faintly at her, and then walked quietly 
away to the window as she said, softly : 

“I’m so sorry, Nora, dear.” 

She stood a moment or two with her 
back to the room and her hands tightly 
pressed together, and then she came back 
to the fireplace, her face quite composed 
and still, and her low voice quite steady. 

“So you see,” she said, simply, as though 
she were taking up the conversation at 
some earlier point, “you see, I feel that 
it’s only just and right that things should 
have gone wrong with me. I deserve it all. 
It would not have been just if I'd been 
happy! I have known this a long time 
now. And it was too easy at the Den- 
nisops’. I was settled there, as you 
thought, Nora, and l’ve had to come away 
—and that is justice, too.” She paused a 
moment and then, looking straight into the 
fire, went on, in a very low tone. ‘I had 
to come away because he-Ralph Charteris 
—is a friend of theirs, and he was in 
England and coming to see them.” 

“Oh, Bertha!” cried Nora, pitifally. 
‘Qh, Bertha !” 

There was a sebort silence as Bortha 
stood gazing down into the fire, and Nora 
gazed up at her—though she could not 
see her very well for a mist before her 
eyes—and then Bertha said : 

“ And now I'll tell you what I’ve decided, 
dear. I feel as if the only thing I could 
do to—to make it right at all, was to be 
useful somehow, do you see? I’m not 
useful with children, Nora.” A quaint 
little smile touched her lips. ‘I mean 
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well, but I’m not good for them, I know. 
So I've decided to train for a hospital 
“ A hospital nurse!” Nora was think- 
ing of the old Bertha, and if the little 
figure by her side had announced hee 
intention of training for a double first-class 
at Oxford, ehe would have been less aur- 
prised. The new Bertha looked up again 
with a flash of that old Bertha’s irrepres- 
sible fan, 

‘Do you think I shall shake the patients, 
Nora!” she asked. ‘I’ve thought it over 
very carefully and I’ve decided,” she added, 
gravely. ‘]’m very strong, you know, and 
I’m quite young enougb, and if I can make 
it easier for any one———” She broke off 
and Nora, watching her face, saw it soften 
into a look of wistful tenderness, that 
was very new to it. Then she said, 
briskly : 

‘“T’'ve settled it all to-day, Nors, dear, 
and next time you see me [ shall be a 
probationer.” 

“I’m very glad if you really think you'll 
like it,” answered Nora, sorely divided 
between the idealism with which most girls 
of her type invest the realism of a nurse's 
life, and a conviction that Bertha must have 
been very miserable indeed before she 
thought of such a course, “Does Monty 
know ¢” 

“Not yet,” returned Bertha “I’m 
going to write tohim. Ah, I believe there 
he is—come for you, Nora. Oh, I am 
sorry.” 

Monty Warrener came into the room as 
she finished, and, during the few minutes 
that followed, Bertha talked to them both 
cheerily and brightly, though she looked 
very little and worn out. Then, she and 
Nora went into the inner room where the 
latter had left her hat, and, jast as Bertha 
was opening the door, Nora took her 
suddenly into her arms. 

‘* Bertha,’ she whispered, “do you hear 
anything of him?” 

Bertha shook her head. 

“ No,” she whispered back. 

With her refusal to Monty, fourteen 
months before, to allow of any proceedings 
whatever against the man whohad deceived 
her, James Ward had passed out of her 
life. 

CHAPTER X. 
SUNSHINE IN A_SHADY PLACE. 


IT was a still morning in October, a 
morning which held promise of a fine day 
to come ; but at half-past seven there was 
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as yet no sunshine, only a glimmer in the 
sky which had arisen with the dawn, and 
was rapidly penetrating everywhere. It 
came in through the open window of a tiny 
room in the top storey of a large building, 
and it fell on a very trim little figure 
standing before a small dressing - table 
there, 

The figure was Bertha’s, and the room 
was her bedroom, in the nurses’ home ad- 
joining St. Luke’s Hospital. 

The room was small and very simply 
furnished ; a hospital nurse, having to act 
as housemaid to herself, is not given to 
superabundance in the matter of ornamenta- 
tion. But all the necessary accessories 
inevitable to even the simplest woman’s 
toilet were daintiness itself, and the little 
figure in its simple cotton gown and prac- 
tical white apron and cap, harmonised 
perfectly with its surroundings. 

It was two years since Bertha’s interview 
with Nora, on that stormy afternoon when 
Bertha had first spoken of her determina- 
tion to become a nurse—two years that 
had passed very quickly for Bertha. 

She had entered one of the smaller 
- hospitale—necessarily as one of the non- 
paying class—had signed an agreement 
binding her for two years, and had set 
herself to learn the work she had chosen 
with an energy and perseverance oddly 
characteristic of her in their bright brisk- 
ness, facing the hard work and the many 
distasteful details that came in her way 
with a cheery laugh and a jest whenever 
such were possible, with an indomitable 
courage and endurance when they were 


not. 

And, before she had been six months 
in the hospital, all her faculties were in 
such play as they had never known before, 
Small and slightly made though she was, 
her physique was excellent, and though 
she naturally suffered considerably at first 
from fatigue, she held valiantly to her 
work, and became before long physically 
hardened to it, as it were. 

For the first time in her life, her quick 
intelligence was brought to bear on a 
subject on which her heart was also set. 
She found an unexpected pleasure in study- 
ing the science of her profession, and her 
kuowledge and skill increased rapidly. 
And with her capacity for physical endur- 
ance and her growing skill, there kept 
pace—as is not always the case under a 
like course of training—the developement 
of that tender womanliness that trouble had 
first stirred in her. She lost, as it was 
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inevitable that she should lose, the super- 
ficial sensitiveness that made her first 


months of practical experience very trying [: 


to her; but her sympathy, her patience, 
her constant desire to soothe the suffering 
humanity about her, seemed to grow only 
deeper with every day. 

If hard work, a sense of growing usefal- 
ness and universal popularity can make 
two years pass pleasantly, the two years 
that qualified her for the reception of her 
certificate as a fully-trained nurse should 
have been very pleasant to Bertha. For 
she was a favourite with every one. From 
the matron and the most imposing of the 
visiting doctors to the youngest probationer 
and the newest stadent, her bright little 
personality attracted every one with whom 
she came in contact; and when, at the 
end of the two years, she received her 
certificate, and signed a fresh agreement as 


-& ward nurse, every member of the nursing 


and medical staffs had something pleasant 
and congratulatory to say to her on the 
subject, and the patients in the ward in 
which she had for some time been acting 
as night nurse, got up quite a demonstra- 
tion in her honour. 

This had taken place two days earlier ; 
and this October morning Bertha was 
adopting for the first time the slight final 
difference in dress that distinguished the 
fally-certified nurse from her partially- 
qualified sisters, As she looked at herself 
in her glass, while she handled the cap 
which she was to wear to-day with its 
difference, so trivial in itself, from that 
she had worn yesterday, so all-important 
in its significance in her hospital life, the 
impression given by her face in the glass 
was rather a sad than a merry one. 
Bat it was in expression only that Bertha 
looked the older for the passing of the last 
two years. Her little face, thin though 
it was, had recovered something of its soft- 
ness of outline since the afternoon when 
she had told Nora the story of her repent- 
ance; she had little more colour—her 
childish bloom was gone for ever—but 
her pallor was no longer the pallor of 
weary suffering, and her features were 
no more worn with the restlessness of 
mental pain. But though it was restless 
no longer, the pain was still there, subdaed 
into an abiding sadness that lived always 
in her large dark eyes. Even when the 
rest of her face was at its brightest and 
most animated, the eyes were always the 
same—very sad. They seemed to dominate 
her features altogether, and to bring out 
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the little, thoughtful, resolute lines that 
study, responsibility, and constant contact 
and sympathy with suffering and death 
had brought her. 
i} Strangers, seeing her face in repose, 
would take her for considerably older than 
she really was; seeing her laughing they 
would put her down as little more than a 
child until they met her eyes; meeting 
her eyes they would instantly feel their 
previous conclusion falsified, and they 
would wonder about her, curiously and 
| interestedly. 
: She finished putting on her cap, con- 
templated the effect in the glass with no 
change in the gravity of her little face, 
and then turned away, left her room, and 
ran downstairs, 

Half an hour later, little groups of nurses 
were passing in a continual stream across 
the courtyard from the block of buildings 
where the nurses slept and lived, to those 
in which were situated their respective 
wards, making, as they passed in the still 
soft light of the morning, a quaint and strik- 
ing picture against the dark imposing build- 
ings, the majority with their picturesque 
dresses, unhidden by any wraps, two or 
three with pleasant faces under the pretty 
caps, showing above dark cloaks, And the 
centre of one of the cheeriest of the groups, 
with her curly brown hair ruffled over her 
forehead by the morning air, and a greeting 
for every one, was Bertha. She stopped a 
moment on the threshold of her ward to 
nod merrily and encouragingly to a little 
probationer who was finding life rather a 
trial at the moment, and as she passed on 
into the ward more than one of the white 
faces on the pillows was turned with a 
pleased expectant smile towards her bright 
little presence. It was a large ward, with 
windows all down one side, under each of 
which the cupboards gave an effect as of 
wide window ledges. U pon these cupboards, 
in nearly every case, stood plants in pots ; 
the fire burnt brightly in the wide fire- 
place, and with the same glimmering light 
that had reached Bertha’s bedroom stream- 
ing in at the windows, the whole effect as the 
nurses moved to and fro was very cheerfal. 

The first two hours of a nurse’s morning 
are as busy as any in the day, and to most 
of those white faces Bertha could only nod 
and smile cheerily in passing, 

‘IT say, Nurse Bertha,” exclaimed the 
first patient on whom Bertha’s duties called 
her to spend a few moments, “ how swagger 
the new belt looks! Aren’t you proud of 
yourself }” 


He was a pleasant-faced lad, who looked, 
perhaps, sixteen years old, with well-cut, 
refined features and honest grey eyes. Hi 
voice as he answered her told as plainly, as 
did his face, the fact that could have been 
gathered from none of his surroundings in 
the levelling atmosphere of a hospital ward 
—that he was a gentleman. 

“Oh, are you going?” he continued, 
ruefully, as she, having answered his words 
with a smile, prepared to move on again. 
- ae back as soon as you can, won't 
you ” 

The ward of a hospital is by no means a 
congenial place for a Harrow boy, nor is 
the knitting of the bones after even a 
simple fracture an enlivening process, and 
Bertha had been very sorry for the boy when 
he was brought in as a street accident case, 
accommodating himself to circumstances 
bravely, and confining himself to the con- 
fidential statement after the first weary 
day and night that it was.an “awful bore” 
that none of his “people” were within 
reach, It had fallen to her share to do a 
great deal for him in the course of the last 
six weeks; they had become great friends, 
and he had taken the greatest interest in 
her elevation in the hospital scale. 

It was considerably later in the morning, 
however, before Bertha found herself at 
leisure to remember his request, and when 
at last she returned to his bedside, he 
greeted her quite reproachfally. 

‘You've been no end of a time!” he 
said, ‘or else time is getting no end long. 
Well, how is every one getting on this 
morning ¢” 

He took a lively interest in all his fellow 
patients, and Bertha was engaged in re- 
plying to his sympathetic questions and 
comments, expressed with curious incon- 
gruity in school-boy slang, when the same 
little probationer, to whom she had nodded 
on her first entrance that morning, came 
up S oe beep rien and hesi- 
tatingly apologised for interrupting. 

id so sorry,” she said, shyly—it was 
only her second or third morning in the 
ward—" but Sister Elizabeth told me to 
ask Nurse Bertha.” 

* Don’t apologise,” said the boy, politely, 
as the girl drew Bertha a little away from 
his bed to state her difficulty and have it 
explained. 

‘“‘How have you been getting on this 
morning?” asked Bertha, cheerily, when 
the explanation was concluded. 

‘Oh, pretty well,” returned the other, 
to whom her work seemed considerably 
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less overwhelming for Nurse Bertha’s inte- 
rest. ‘I don’t believe I’ve done anything 
desperately wrong to-day yet. Dr. Clive 
was awfully good about that muddle I 
made yesterday. I suppose he'll be round 
directly, won’t he?” 

‘' It’s nearly his time,” returned Bertha, 

They were standing now just opposite 
the fireplace with its high, narrow mantel- 
piece, and their low tones were out of 
earshot from any of the beds. 

As she spoke, Bertha’s glance wandered 
from the other’s face and rested steadily 
upen the dancing flames. 

“Don’t you think it’s a great pity he’s 
going away?” continued the girl ‘I 
think he’s such a nice man; and I can't 


Then she suddenly remembered some- 
thing she had heard, a day or two before, 
from a fellow-probationer of lo stand- 
ing, about Dr. Clive and his possible reasons 
for leaving St. Luke's, and she coloured 
very hotly and guiltily, took her eyes 
hastily from Bertha’s face, and, thanking 
her for her help, went quickly away. 

“She doesn’t look as if she liked it much,” 
commented the boy, with his unflagging 
interest in his surroundings, as Bortha, 
unoccupied for the moment, retarned to 
his bedside. ‘She's quite new, isn’t she ? 
I say; Nurse Bertha, must I wait for in- 
Lacs before I get up? I really am jolly 
well,” 


Bertha laughed. 

“You've asked me that question three 
mornings running,” she said, “and every 
morning I've said ‘No.’ We'll ask Sister 


She tarned with a smile to the rather 
pale-faced woman, in the dress of a ward 
sister, who passed at the moment. 

“Mr, Easton wants to know whether he 
may get up?” she said. 

The sister smiled faintly as she stopped. 

“Not until Dr. Clive has been round,” 
she answered; and she was passing on 
when Bertha followed her. 

“ Did you sleep well %” she said in a low 
voice, Outside her hoepital life Sister 
Elizabeth had heavy troubles, troubles 
against which neither her mental nor 
physical organisation seemed to permit 
her to bear up with anything beyond re- 
signation. She was an excellent nurse, 
however, and her private life and her pro- 
fessional life were kept by her rigidly 
apart. Bertha was certainly the only one 
of her associates to whom she had given her 
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confidence, and Bertha herself had little or 
no idea how this had come about. She only 
knew that she had “ somehow ’—through 
her quick sympathies—become aware that 
Sister Elizabeth had private troubles, and 
that she had consequently been sorry for 
her, as she was sorry for every one who 
suffered either in mind or body. 

The sister shook her head in answer. 

‘‘Not much,” she said; and then she 
passed on up the ward. 

Bertha crossed the ward to speak to a 

patient in the bed opposite that occupied 
by the school-boy, and, as she turned away, 
she met the very wistfal grey eyes of the 
latter, and moved across.to him again. 
“Well,” she said, brightly. 
‘*Don’t bother about me,” he answered, 
cheerily, ‘I don’t want to be a nuisance, 
you know. I've finished my book, that’s 
all. If you’d get me another out of the 
locker when you're not busy, I should be 
no end grateful,” 

‘ What shall I give you?” asked Bertha, 
readily, 

Bat before she could kneel down to 
search in his locker : 

“Qh, hurrah!” he exclaimed, joyfully, 
‘t here's Clive at last!” 

Bertha started slightly, but she did not 
look round, though her back was towards 
the door. There was a slight stir through- 
out the ward, for the morning round of the 
house surgeon was something of an event, 
and the sister moved down from the far 
end to mect the man who had just come in 
—a man of about forty, with a clever, 
sensible face and keen dark eyes. He 
began his rounds at the bed nearest the 
door, nearly opposite to where Bertha 
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stood, and his work there, very kindly and | 


pleasantly done—causing some subsequent ; 


suffering to the patient—Bertha crossed 


over, as he passed on, and did what she | 


could to soothe and distract the attention 
of the sufferer. She was still standing 
there, and her ministrations had brought a 
faint smile to the drawn face on which her 
own was turned, when, the round over, 
Dr, Clive exchanged a few parting words 
with the sister, and prepared to pass out. 
He stopped a moment at the foot of the 
bed by which Bertha stood. 

‘‘Good morning, Nurse Bertha,” he said. 

‘‘ Good morning,” she responded, quietly. 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
and then he left the ward. 

The patient by whose bed Bertha was 
standing was in a very critical condition, 
and Bertha was with him a great deal 


_— 


_ 
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during the rest of the morning. She was 


one of the first detachment of nurses to 
go to dinner, and on her retarn to the 
ward she went back at once towards the 
same bedside. Sister Elizabeth, who was 
standing there, turned as Bertha came in, 
and went to meet her. 

“He is going on very well,” she said, 
indicating with a slight gesture the patient 
she had jast left. Dr, Clive wished to 
know how he went on, and I want you to 
go down and tell him, as you have been 
watching him this morning.” 

Bartha’s lips parted quickly as though 
she were going to speak. They closed 
again, however, and she glanced quickly 
round the ward. There was only one 
other nurse beside herself—a comparatively 
inexperienced woman, by no means to be 
relfed on to give the necessary details of 
the case to Dr. Clive, and in no case 
was it etiquette for a nurse to question 
the sister's word. 

“Very well,” assented Bartha, quietly. 
She waited a moment while the sister gave 
her, in a few technical words, the latest 
details of the case, and then turned and 
left the ward with her eyes a little brighter 
and her mouth a little firmer than it had 
been when she entered it. She went down 
the stairs and along the passages that led 
to Dr. Clive’s private sitting-roow, and 
knocked at the door without an instant’s 
pause. 

‘Come in!” cried Dr, Clive’s voice— 
a very full and pleasant one. 

Bertha opened the door and stood on 
the threshold. 

‘ Sister Elizabeth sent me,” she began. 

But she was interrupted. Dr. Clive 
had been sitting in a large arm-chair, in 
his band a medical journal, of the uncut 
condition of which he seemed to be en- 
tirely oblivious. He had turned his head 
towards the door, and, as he recognised the 
little figure it revealed, he sprang hastily 
to his feet. 

‘** Narse Bertha!” he exclaimed. ‘ Pray 
come in!” 

Bertha very rarely coloured now—it was 
as though those hot, agonising blushes 
which had once swept over her little face 
had exhausted the capacity in her. But 
there was a tinge of colour on either cheek 
as she came a step or two farther into the 
room, still holding the door in her hand. 

“Thank you,” she (said, with a touch of 
grave dignity in her manner. “I have 


brought a meseage from Sister Elizabeth.” 
She gave the message and answered, in 
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Clive’s two or questions—each one 
less necessary and more agitated in manner 
than the Jast—and then she prepared to 
retreat. 

Dr. Clive had been standing a few paces 
from the chair from which he had risen on 
her entrance, and as she moved he made a 
atep or two towards her and said, simply: 

“Would it be asking you too much if I 
begged you to let me speak to you sgam, 
at some future day?” He broke off 
suddenly, and then went on hurriedly: 
‘‘Narse Bartha,” he said, “I am going— 
you know it; because I am not man 
enough to stay. Can you give me any 
hope whatever, that in the fature—I 
wait as long as you like—your answer 
could ever be different ?” 

There was an instaut’s pause. The soft 
colour faded from her cheeks, and she said, 
in a tone so gentle that it was almost depre- 
cating, in her desire to soften the pain ahe- 
was going to inflict for the second time— 
a week ago she had refased the proposal he 
then made her—“ Indeed, I cannot !” 

He looked full at her for a moment, 
with his face growing set and white; and 
she met his eyes bravely. He read his un- 
alterable fate in the womanly steadiness and 
sorrow of her face, and accepted it. 

* As you wieb,” he said. 

There was another instant’s pause, during 
which Bertha realised in every nerve the 
suffering she was inflicting. Then he said, 
quietly, though his voice was rather hoarse: 

‘** You will tell Sister Elizabeth to con- 
tinue according to my directions this 
morning, please.” 

A few moments later, Bertha was bend- 
ing over the patient who had occupied her 
that morning, attending carefully and skil- 
fully to her work, with a pitifal look in her 
eyes, and every now and then a quiver of 
her little sensitive face. 


CHAPTER XI. CHOCOLATE AND NEWS. 


IT was nearly six o'clock in the evening, 
two days later; and , with three 
hours’ Jeave of absence before her, ran 
the bell of a fiat in Victoria Street, and 
asked for Mra. Monteith Warrener. 

Mrs. Monteith Warrener had existed as 
such for nearly two years. Monty and 
Nora had been married shortly after Bertha 
entered the hospital. Monty’s choice of a 
wife had been anything but acceptable to 
his father and mother, who were strongly 
prejudiced against Nora Mansel], as being 
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Bertha’s friend ; bat, as there was nothing 
else to be urged against her, old Me. 
Warrener, after opposing the marriage to 
the verge of breaking altogether with his 
son, had finally declined to take that decisive 
step. He had, inttead, carried out the 
agreement which had existed since Monty 
had first entered the office, by which he 
was to become a junior partner in five 
years from that date; and Monty, thus 
becoming possessed of a very fair average 
income, had set up his establishment in a 
flat in Victoria Street, with a mixture of 
boyish pride and an affectation of middle- 
aged nonchalance amusing to behold. 

He and Nora had evidently been listen- 

ing for Bertha’s ring, for, as she came into 
the hall, the drawing-room door opened, 
and they came out together to meet her. 
Bertha’s visite, though they were by no 
- Tneans rare, were always an event, though 
both Nora and Monty would have been 
considerably puzzled to say exactly why. 
She was always “poor little Bertha” to 
Nora now; yet Mrs. Monteith Warrener's 
bright self-confidence, toned down into a 
pleasant capability by married life, was 
never so nearly subdued into deference as 
in her intercourse with Bertha. 
_ “Here I am!” cried Bertha, gaily, as 
she saw them. ‘I’m not late, am I? I 
hed some shopping to do. How are you, 
Nora dear?” she went on, as she kissed 
Nora, tenderly. ‘‘ Well, Monty !—Oh, Nora. 
you've had new curtains since I was here 
last!” she exclaimed, as they went into 
the drawing-room. 

‘Do you like them, Bertha ?” said Nora. 
To any one but Bertha, though she was 
quite unconscious of that fast, she would 
have said, ‘‘ They are nice, aren’t they?” 
‘We got them at Liberty’s, didn’t we, 
Monty ?” 

It was very prettily obvious, in the way 
in which she turned to her husband, that 
Mrs. Monteith Warrener, if she still re- 
tained some of her girlish sense of su- 
periority to the reat of the world, incladed 
her husband in that superiority. Her pride 
and confidence in him now was a fanny 
contrast to the time when she had looked 
down upon his words and ways with 
gitlieh, incomprehending contempt for them 
as ‘‘ undeveloped.” 

Monty was standing on the hearth-rug, 
in a lordly attitude, which was always 
freshly comic to Bertha in its suggestion 
of his delighted consaciousnees that he was 
monarch of all he surveyed. 

He implied, in a casual manner which 





ill concealed the satisfaction with whico ne 
contemplated his domain, that Liberty had 
so far benefited by his custom. ‘ Well, 
B.,” he added, as Nora turned the little 
figure towards the lamp, that she might 
look in her face for the signs of overwork 
that she always more than half expected, 
‘and how are you? She looke well, Nora, 
doesn’t she }” 

She certainly looked very pretty ; none 
of her girlish frocks had suited her better 
than the little bonnet and long cloak 
which were the out-of-door badges of her 
profession; none had given her little figare 
such quaintness and character. She laughed 
merrily, as she answered : 

‘‘T’'m as well as well, Monty! Nora, I 
believe you would be quite pleased if you 
could say I looked overworked. It's a 
shame of me to be so disappointing, isn’s 
it? And how is my godson$ Not asleep, 
I hope ?” 

The most surprising son and heir that 
ever lived—in the estimation of his proud 
papa and mamma—had been added to the 
greatly enjoyed possessions of Nora and 
Monty about six months before; and Nora, 
who had an unmitigated contempt for 





what she called ‘silly mothers,” and was | 
qaite unconscious that she considered him — 
in her secret soul to be one of the most 


striking productions of the age, replied, 
promptly : 

“I did think of keeping him up, dear— 
I knew you would want to see him. Bat 
I thought we should be going to dinner 
directly, and I don’t believe you've ever 
seen him in his crib, have you? Come 
and take off your things and we'll go into 
the nursery. Ob, how about the certificate, 
Bertha, firat of all? Is it all right?” 

‘“ Qaite all right,” returned Bertha with 
mock gravity and importance. “I am a 
highly-trained and perfectly reliable nurse 
for the sick, and I beg that you will revere 
me accordingly. I’m sorry you don't 
observe the increased dignity of my 
presence |” 

“We might if you were rather taller,” 
laughed Nora. “As it is it is always 
more or less difficult to see you! But 
I’m so glad, dear,” she added, heartily. 
‘¢ Now we must make haste up to baby or 
dinner will be up.” 

The infant prodigy in question was awake 
when they reached the nursery. ‘‘ Isn’t 
that lucky for you?” exclaimed Nora to 
Bertha in all simplicity—and the exhibition 
naturally took a long time. 

It was further necessary that he should 
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be inspected again when dinner was over, 
that his little godmother might admire him 
in his sleep. In Bertha’s bright tender- 
ness for the young mother — in all her 
intercourse with that happy young ménage 
from the very first, indeed—there had been 
about her such a persistent absence of self- 
consciousness, such a frank, simple, unre- 
served interest, that the contrast between 
their life and hers, and a sensitive fear of 
emphasiz pg it by words or looks that had 
haunted them during her earlier visits, had 
almost ceased to trouble Nora and Monty. 

The drawing-room was empty when 
Nora and Bertha returned to it after their 
second visit to the nursery. Monty rather 
prided himself on the penetration and tact 
with which he invariably left them to- 
gether for half an hour or so after dinner. 
Coffee was waiting for them, and as Bertha 
took her cup from Nora and ensconced 
herself in a particularly large and comfort- 
able specimen of Liberty’s upholstery, 
wheeled round for her reception, she said, 
interestedly : 

“How did you get on at Porchester 
Square the other day, Nora?” 

Mr. Warrener, senior, having ruled that 

there was to be no quarrel with Monty, 
Mra, Warrener had necessarily received 
her daughter-in-law, but she had done so 
with very scant cordiality, and the relations 
between them remained, and were likely 
to remain, somewhat strained. But in 
Nora’s standard of wifely conduct, which 
was very high and characteristically un- 
compromising, the duty of ‘getting on” 
with a husband’s relations occupied a 
prominent place, and consequently no one 
bat Bertha—certainly not Monty—had 
any idea of the disagreeables attending an 
interview with her mother-in-law. Bertha 
herself would hardly have known but 
for her own acquaintance with Mrs, 
Warrener’s temperament. 
- The occasion to which she now referred 
was a visit of ceremony, having for its 
object the introduction of ‘baby ” to his 
grandfather's house. Baby had anfortu- 
nately taken a violent dislike to his grand- 
father’s house, and had screamed loudly, 
and Nora smiled at the recollection as she 
answered : 

“Qh, it was very dreadful, Bertha! 
Baby roared, I’m sorry to say, a thing 
he never does, you know, and Mrs. 
Warrener told me I mismanaged him. 
She said he should be punished if he 
didn’t obey.” 

“She was always a disciplinarian,” 
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Bertha said, with a little “Ty 
wonder whether Monty obeyed at six 
months; I know he didn’t at six years.” 

She listened sympathetically to Nora's 
farther account of the visit, and when 
Nora's eloquence was finally exhausted, 
there was a little pause, during which 
Bertha leant back in her great chair with 
her eyes fixed on the fire, as a certain 
wistfal gravity settled over her face. At 
last she said, softly : 

‘‘Poor Aunt Matilda!” There was 
another tiny pause, and then she added: 
‘Has she never mentioned me, Nora?” 

Never, dear,” answered Nora, gently. 

‘¢She knows; of course 1” 

‘Monty thought it right to tell his 
father, dear.” 

It was the first time that Bertha had 
alluded to her uncle or aunt in connection 
with herself and her spoilt life, and a long 
silence followed. Bertha lay back in her 
chair, quite motionless, with her face very 
still, apparently lost in thought. Nora, 
who had taken up some needlework—she 
had brought her practical capabilities to 
bear in many new directions since her 
marriage—glanced at her pityingly now 
and then, and her thoughts, too, were 
busy as her needle flew briskly in and out. 
It was she who finally broke the silence 

‘‘ Bertha,” she said, bending her face 
over her work as she spoke, ‘‘don’t mind 
my asking, dear, but have you ever heard 
of—him ?” 

There was a great difference between the 
way in which Nora asked the question 
now and the way in which she had said 
nearly the same words two years ago in 
Bertha’s London lodgings. There was in 
her question now that curious familiarity, 
that acceptance of a painful fact, that time 
developes in the minds of all but the im- 
mediate sufferers, until the original horror 
becomes a simple matter of course. Bat 
Bertha was unconscious of this—ehe was 
unconscious even that the words had ever 
been used to her before, She did not move, 
it seemed as though the question blended 
naturally with her own thoughts, as she 
answered in a sad, far-away voice: 

‘No, nothing.” Then she stirred, and 
turning her head, she fixed her eyes upon 
Nora. ‘ Nora,” she said, ‘I have thought 
that perhaps you are more likely to hear 
than L. He might write to Uncle William 


and you might hear of it.” 

Nora lifted her head suddenly, her 
breath almost suspended for the moment 
in her astonishment. She did not speak, 
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waiting for Bertha to enlighten her, and 
after a moment the latter went on in the 
same soft voice : 

** Tf you should hear, Nora, you will be 
sure to let me know, won't you! IfI could 
hear that he was married, and—happy, I 
could begin to forgive myself.” 

The little voice ceased,-and she turned 
her eyes back to the fire, while Nora 
attacked her work again suddenly, with 
almost feverish energy. ‘She was grasping 
the fact that Bertha had taken her ques- 
tion to allude not to James Ward but to 
Ralph Charteris, and, woman-like, she felt 
without understanding the significance of 
the fact. A moment later, Monty came 
into the room ; but Nora was rather silent 
during the short time that elapsed before 
Bertha was obliged to go, and, as she stood 
with her husband at the front door to 
watch her down the steps, she responded 
to his pleased comment on his cousin’s 
looke, with a “Poor little Bertha,” that 
was absent and grave in tone and manner. 

Bat Bertha’s face was bright enough— 
always excepting the pathetic brown eyes 
—as she opened the door of the nurses’ 
sitting-room half an hour later. She carried 
one or two parcels in her hand—the result 
of the shopping she had spoken of on her 
arrival in Victoria Street—and from one of 
them, as she came down the room, she pro- 
duced a large bunch of chrysanthemums. 

‘“‘Tve brought some flowers,” she an- 
nounced, as she nodded cheerily to two or 
three of the nurses, whom she had not seen 
before that day. “I wonder what we can 
get to put them in ?” 

It was not a particularly cheerfal room, 
and flowers there were an innovation which 
Bertha had long proposed to herself, and 
which she was introducing now for the 
first time. It was nicely kept, and the 
arm-chairs about looked very inviting ; 
bat, partly owing, perhaps, to the absence 
of any ornamentation, partly to the fact 
that all its appointments seemed to be 
arranged with a. view to obviate untidi- 
ness, it was difficult to realise that it 
was habitually used asa sitting-room by 
women ; impossible to imagine that any 
individual woman took a pride or an in- 
tereat in it. The room had been very quiet 
when Bertha entered. There were some 
eight or ten women there—nurses and pro- 

ioners—some with books or papers in 
their hands, some fully occupied in restin 
themselves, all looking more or less tir 
and depressed. Every one looked up for 
a moment at least, however, at the sound 
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of Bertha’s voice, and the little fair-haired 
probationer, of whom the Harrow boy had 


said that she did not look as if she liked 


her new life, and one other girl, rather 
older, who was wearily turning the leaves 
of her book, jumped up delightedly, and 
came towards her. 

“ How delicious of you!” exclaimed the 
elder girl, who had been in the hospital 
for some months. ‘Shall I go and see 
what I can find for them? Ob, they are 
lovely |” ; 

Bertha, pulling off her gloves briskly, 
offered sundry suggestions as to the quarter 
in which it would be well to apply for the 
desired receptacle, and as the girl departed, 
laughing, to try, two more girls, roused by 
the bright voice and presence, strolled 
listlessly up from the far end of the room 
to inspect the chrysanthpmums. 

‘‘Does any one care about chocolate ?” 
enquired Bertha, gaily. ‘If they do, here 
is some, Alice, don’t jeer!” this to one of 
the girls who was laughing at the enquiry, 
“take some, do!” She had bought a large 
case from one of the big Weat End shops, 
and the next moment she was handing it 
laughingly round. 

When ‘“ grown-up people” give them- 
selves up to eating and enjoying sweets, 
the eternal sense of the fitness of things 
seems to infuse into their demeanour a 
certain light-hearted irresponsibility. The 
genuine carelessness and gaiety of child- 
hood can never come again when once its 
hours are numbered with things past ; but 
there are times when women—and men, 
too—will play at it with a childishness 
which leaves childhood itself in the shade. 

Some of the elder nurses had at first 
accepted Bertha’s chocolate with an air of 
concession to a freak which they felt to be 
doubtfally consistent with their dignity ; 
but this very quickly melted away, and 
before the return of the departed pro- 
bationer with the vase, they had become 
as gay and lively as the youngest girl, and 
the table, on which Bertha finally perched 


herself as she arranged her flowers, was | 


the centre of a group of white-capped and 
aproned women, who stood about playing, 
laughing, and chattering fast and furiously 
with one another and with the droll little 
centre of the fun, as the chocolate passed 
from hand to hand. 

“ Have you heard about Dr, Clive's suc- 
cessor, Bertha?” cried a girl who stood on 
the outskirts of the group, when the con- 
sumption of the chocolate and the arrange- 
ment of the flowers were alike nearly over. 


: 
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“Dr. Clive went away this evening, you 
know.” 

There was an instant’s lall in the talk 
and laughter; nearly every one glanced 
sharply at the little figure on the table. 
Then, becoming aware of the hush, every 
one began to talk at once as Bertha 
answered, quietly : : 

‘Yes, I know, of course. What about 
his successor ?” 

“ He's very ill, it appears!” was the 
answer, “and can’t come to - morrow. 
There’s to be a subatithte.” 

“ A substitute!” echoed Bertha with a 
little grimace. ‘Oh, what a nuisance ! 
Who is he, and where does he come 
from ¢” 

‘I don’t know where he comes from 
exactly. Country practice, some one said. 
Nurse Constance heard that he was a 
friend of the new man, and awfully 
clever.” 

‘What is his name?” asked Bortha, 
slipping ‘off the table as she spoke, and 
turning to contemplate the effect of her 
flowers, 

A new house-surgeon was quite an ex- 
citement in the hospital world, and several 
voices answered her question. 

‘‘Ward,” they said. And then the girl 
who had begun the subject added : “ James 
Carrick Ward. I saw it written on one of 
the notice-boards, Isn’t it an odd name?” 

Bertha was still standing, with her back 
towards the room, and no one could see 
her face. No one saw the little hand on 
the table clench itself as the whole weight 
of the little figure came suddenly upon it. 
No one saw the sudden horror that flashed 
into her face. The next moment the ten 
o'clock bell rang, and in the general move- 
ment of dispersal nobody noticed Nurse 
Bertha’s deadly pallor. She went to her 
room, locked her door, and sat down on 
her bed. SBy-and-by she lifted her hand 
to yen the hair away from her forehead, 
and touching her bonnet- she unfastened 
it mechanically and laid it beside her. 
Than she rose, and, walking to the 
window, stood there looking vaguely out. 
Half-past ten came, and the light in 
the room behind her went out according 
to rule; eleven came, and twelve, and 
though with an unconscious movement of 
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physical exhaustion she had let herself: 


sink into the chair by which she stood, 
she was still looking out into the darkness 
with the deeper darkness behind her. 

She was thinking, realising, looking back 
&8 across an impassable gulf at the past, 
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revived for her in the sudden shock of the | 
news she had heard that evening. After 
the first crushing shock came a reaction 
that made her say to herself that it was 
impossible—it was all a dreadful mistake 
—an extraordinary coincidence of name; 
but, back again with an intensity doubled 
by the short space of doubt,.came the 
certainty that there was no mistake, that 
by one of the inexplicable turns of what 
we call Fate—which may possibly some 
times be better called Justice—here in the 
hospital, to-morrow, she and the man who 
had ruined her life were to meet again. — 

And gradually her deepest consciousness, 
her strongest conviction, became the con- 
sciousness and conviction of the immeasar- 
able distance that lay for her between that 
past and her present. She sat there with 
every mental fibre stirred into keen een- 
sation, and the misery and shame through 
which she had once lived, stood out 
for her again clear and distinct. Bat 
they stood out as a memory, not as a dull 
pain stirring into life. Long ago she had 
come to accept that misery and shame and 
the ruined life to which it had led as an 
inevitable retribution ; she had accepted 
the position, and in dwelling on the wrong. 
doing for which her awakened womanhood 
so bitterly reproached her, she had ceased 
to dwell at all on the punishment with which 
it seemed to her to have been visited. 

Her first revulsion from the man of whom 
she had thought for six short months as 
her husband, when she learnt the trath, 
had utterly destroyed the slight hold he 
had obtained over her girlish affections, 
and this revulsion had been succeeded by 
new thoughts and new emotions which 
had swept him even from her conscious 
ness. In the new Bertha’s inner life the 
thought of James Ward’s individuality 
had hardly any place. It was just that 
she should have suffered, her wrong-doing 
and her suffering alike had come through 
him, and he had then passed out of her 
life for ever. 

So she would have said yesterday, if 
she had been forced to analyse and give 
expression to her feelings. Now she faced 
the thought of meeting him again the past 
came very close to her; a shudder shook 
her, and she let her face fall forward on 
her hands. Bat it was only for a moment. 
As it had advanced it suddenly receded 
—receded to a distance that she had never 
realised, before leaving her senses composed 
and clear. The meeting, the contact before 
her muat be most painfu), most difficult— 
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she understood that well, She even sought 
_ carefully for any possible loophole of escape; 
bat there was none—none but a confi- 
dence to the matron—and it was not in 
Bertha’s nature to evade what could be 
bravely faced. But it was her intellect 
only which estimated the situation—her 
emotions—except for that one moment's 
last thrill of the anguish of long ago—were 
entirely unconcerned. It was her intellect, 
not her emotions, that was at work through 
ali the long night hours, looking back and 
looking forward, and bracing itself for the 
ordeal to come. The emotions of the new 
Bertha James Ward had yet to touch—if 
he could. 


CHAPTER XII. ‘‘ BERTHA.” 


It is generally a more or less un- 
satisfactory taek to act ss another man’s 
substitute ; and James Ward's face, for all 
its veneer of easy pleasantness, wore its 
most cynical expression as he left the 


house-surgeon’s private room, where he | tained 


had taken up his temporary quarters, to 
go the round of the wards on the firat 
morning of his locum-tenency. 

The cynicism of his expression had in- 
creased by many degrees in the course of 
the last three years, and the lines about his 
mouth and eyes suggested that he bad 
travelled a considerable distance along the 
road of moral deterioration. He was hand- 
some still; but except when he was taking 
special pains, his good looks were no longer 
attractive. There were many people now 
from whom all his charm of manner and 
regularity of feature could not conceal 
something insolent and cruel about his 
eyes, and something coarse about his 
mouth. 

He was taking little care as to his ex- 
pression or manners as he walked along 
the passages and up the wide stairs with 
the dresser, who was showing him the 
wards. Three years ago it had been his 
principle to be popular with every one; 
but now, judging from the careless brevity 
of his replies to the information offered him 
by his guide, he no longer thought it worth 
while to take the necessary trouble. They 
entered the first ward on the list, and his 
manner changed completely. Popularity 
with the ward sisters was eminently de- 
sirable in his eyes, and it would have been 
impossible for any woman to have pro- 
nounced upon him, on the slight inter- 
course involved in making the round of a 
ward, any other sentence than that men- 
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tally formed by the firat sister with whom 
he came in contact that morning. 

‘A most delightful man,’ she said to 
herself as he left her ward. 

The round had begun with the women’s 
wards, and it was more than an hour later 
when his guide, with his hand on the 
door before which he had just stopped, 
turned to James Ward and said: “ This 
is the first men’s ward—the Elizabeth.” 
He had not found the temporary house 
surgeon responsive to gratuitous informa- 
tion, so he added nothing to his laconic 
statement, but opened the door and pre- 
ceded James Ward into the bright, cheery 
ward, as he had done into all the former 
ones. Sister Elizabeth, as all the other 
sisters had done, came forward at once; 
but having received them, she said oour- 
teously : 

‘'T am sorry not to be able to go round 
with you myself; but I am engaged for 
the moment. The nurse I shall send with 
you is thoroughly competent.” She de- 
by « gestare a probationer who was 
passing at the moment, and said to her, 
‘Fetch Narse Bertha.” 

A moment or two passed, during which 
James Ward made on Sister Elizabeth the 
impression he had made on every member 
of the nursing staff with whom he had as 
yet come in contact ; and then from behind 
him came a steady, cold little voice : 

‘‘You want me, Sister ¢ ” 

James Ward did not start ;. not even his 
face altered at all, except for a slight 
hardening of the eyes natural to him in 
moments of intense surprise. He turned 
quickly, and Bertha confronted him quietly, 
white to the very lips, but with no trace of 
recognition, no feeling of any kind in her 
face. They stood s0, face to face, as Sister 
Elizabeth said : 

‘This is Nurse Brand, Dr. Ward, one 
of our most reliable nurses ;” and then, 
turning to Bertha, added, ‘‘ You will go 
round with Dr. Ward.” 

‘No verbal acquiescence was expected 
from a nurse under such circumstances ; 
and Bertha led the way to the first case on 
the list, and in a few composed, technical 
words, put the new doctor in possession of 
the necessary details. James Ward had 
followed her mechanically in his intense 
astonishment, and his attention to the 
patient was mechanical also, though pro- 
fessional care and science were second 
nature to him; and no one watching him 
could have guessed that his attention was 
not concentrated on his work. Methodi- 
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cally and steadily they went from bed to 
bed. Bertha’s concise words of informa- 
tion were always ready; his brief profes- 
sional questions were answered promptly ; 
and not a word unconnected with the 
business in hand came from either, nor, 
after that first moment, did either look at 
the other’s face. Only once was there the 
least change in Bertha’s expression, and 
that once was when, shortly before the end 
of the round, they came to the bedside of 
a patient to whom the doctor’s visit was 
always an occasion of suffering more or 
less severe, To James Ward his patients, 
particularly hospital patients, were rarely 
anything but cases; and, unless it was 
obviously desirable for him to assume a 
certain amount of tenderness, his callous- 
ness with regard to any pain he might 
inflict was often almost brutal T 

morning, his touch was as rough as was 
consistent with perfect skill, and his dis- 
regard of the suffering he occasioned com- 
plete. And Bertha’s face, as she understood 
the unnecessary agony inflicted, changed for 
® moment into an expression of intense 
disgust, It passed again, subdued almost 
immediately into a nurse’s orthodox im- 
paseibility. of countenance ; and she stood 
by, quiet and unmoved in her professional 
demeanour, until the work was finished. 

A little later, the round was over. Sister 
Elizabeth being still engaged, it fell to 
Bertha to receive the final instructions 
from the house-surgeon; shoe listened to 
the few necessary sentences James Ward 
spoke, with the same distant, quiet, regula- 
tion manner; and he passed straight out 
of the ward without another word. 

There was not a trace of colour on 
Bertha’s face as she turned away mechani- 
cally, but she knew that the worst was over 
for her. The strain had been far heavier, 
the shock far greater than she had an- 
ticipated. She had not been prepared for 
the effect the first sight of the man con- 
cerned would have upon her womanly ap- 
preciation of the tragedy which had fallen 
upon her girlhood, and that effect had been 
acutely painful. But it was essentially the 
result of the first meeting; no second one 
could bring the past into the same vivid re- 
lief, and Bertha knew this. She knew that 
in that first pang of womanly realisation 
she had passed through the only intense 
emotion James Ward's proximity could 
bring her, that for the reet she was utterly 
untouched by him. No sense of familiarity 
had revived at the sight of him to bridge 
the gulf between them, and her sense of 
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distance from him was increased by his 
apparent acquiescence in her tacit repudia- 
tion of any previous knowledge of him. 
He was to her as a eee towards whom 
her only feeling was a feeling of intense 
repugnance, 

The afternoon brought round as usual 
the students and the visiting doctor, and, 
as a matter of course, in attendance on him 
came James Ward as the house-surgeon in 
charge. The etiquette of the visiting 
doctor’s round demanded the attendance 
not only of the sister of the ward but of 
& nurse, whose business it was to p 
the patients for inspection and settle 
again when the doctor passed on. There 
happened that afternoon to be no nurse 
available for this duty but Bertha, and 
for the second time that day she passed 


his | round the large ward in close professional 


contact with James Ward, a common busi- 
ness occupying both. This time, indeed, 
her position called for no words from her. 
Bat she was in waiting, as it were, at the 
service of James Ward, liable at any mo- 
ment to receive an order or to be asked a 
question which would bring them into direct 
communication. He, however, apparently 
neither meant to look at her nor speak 
to her. His handsome features were 
as impassive as her own sensitive white 
ones, and his seeming unconsciousness did 
not alter. They had come to the last bed, 
and Bertha was looking forward to her 
release, when he turned to her suddenly, 
and looked her full in the face. 

“Did you obey my instructions in this 
case this morning? ” he said. 

If he had calculated on taking her by 
surprise, he reckoned without his host. 
Bertha met his eyes calmly. 

Yes, sir,” she said, quietly. 

James Ward’s estimate of the position 
had passed through several stages since 
his first intense surprise that morning. 
He had not the slightest fear that Bertha 
would report him to the authorities. He 
knew—though how he knew it is difficult 
to definé, for the abe of — @ man 
must necessarily w & 
woman is concerned—astill he did oon 
instinctively, that not one word of their 
former life would ever pass Bertha’s lips. 
Nor was there—there never had been— 
a touch of remorse or regret in his mind 
for what he had done to her. Callous as 
he was in his dealings with his patients, 
in his dealings with women he was more 
callous still; purity and the spiritual in 
womanhood were simply empty words to 
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him; the faculty for perceiving and ap- 
preciating the realities contained in them 
was altogether wanting. The feelings 
stirred in him as his first surprise evapo- 
rated, by the sight of Bertha in the hos- 
pital-ward, therefore, were merely renewals 
of the attraction she had had for him on 
board the ‘Philistia,” quickened by the 
remembrance of his failure with her in 
their last interview nearly four years ago ; 
and the tone and manner of her “ Yes, 
sir | ”—a tone and manner which had in it 
none of the agitation and distress he had 
cynically expected, but simply the immea- 
surable distance which lay for Bertha be- 
tween them—added considerable piquancy 
to the situation in his estimation. She 
was prettier than ever now that he saw 
her again; her youth and her womanly 
self- ion were an irresistible com- 
bination ; she had been his; and her quiet 
repudiation of the past common to both, 
her tacit relegation of him to the position 
of an utter atranger to her, simply served, 
to double the exceptional fascination which, 
ever since he first met her, Bertha had 
exercised over him. 

‘The meditations which succeeded his 
afternoon visit to the ward bore their fruit 
the next morning. Hoe was aware, as soon 
as he entered the ward, that Bertha was 
not visible. Sister Elizabeth went the 
round with him, and when it was over 
he stood for a minute or two talking 
pleasantly to her. Sister Elizabeth’s pale 
face was paler than ever that morning, 
and James Ward’s keen professional eyes 
scanned her with unerring certainty of 
perception as he talked. Unnatural as 
were his plans with regard to Bertha, he 
told himself carelessly that it might be 
worth while to establish exceptionally 
friendly relations with the sister of the 
Elizabeth ward, and, accordingly, while he 
was alive to every movement of any of the 
nurees in the ward, he was skilfully guiding 
the conversation, until he was able to say, 
incidentally and gently : 

“J am afraid I am likely to have a 
member of the nursing staff on my hands, 
Forgive my noticing that you are looking 
very ill, Oan I not prescribe for you?” 

Sister Elizabeth flashed quickly. There 
was nothing she disliked more than even 
the most sympathetic comments on her 
looks ; and James Ward, for all the pleasant 
concern of his tone, had made a mistake. 

‘‘T am not well,” she said, coldly. “But 
I will not trouble you, thank you. I shall 
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And she proceeded to change the subject 
by an enquiry as to one of the cases in 
her charge. 

James Ward answered her question in 
such a manner as to give her immediate 
occupation, and then added, courteously : 

‘Don’t let me detain you. I will just 
speak to Narse Brand about number five. 
I see she is with him now.” 

Bertha had just come into the ward. 
She was pale, composed, and quiet, con- 
scious in every mental fibre of Ward's 
presence with a consciousness that was a 

infal constraint upon her. Circumstances 
had obliged her to ay herself at once 
with a patient near the door, and she was 
bending over him, with her back towards 
the room, when she became aware that 
James Ward was coming up to where she 
stood. She turned to him, as she was 
bound to do, as he addressed her—in the 
unrecognising tone he had used on the 
previous day—and stood listening to the 
directions he gave her. They involved 
the use of a new battery, which, he told 
her, he had in his room downs and 
he finished his explanation by saying, in 
the same formal tone: 

‘“T will trouble you to come downstairs 
with me and fetch it, and I can:then show 
you how it is to be used.” 

There was an instant’s pause. Bertha’s 
face had been raised to his as she listened 
with the necessary close attention to his 
rather complicated instructions, and she 
did not change colour or turn it away as 
she stood for that second of time facing 
him in silence, From such an order from 
a house-surgeon to a nurse there was no 
appeal, and they both knew it. Then she 
answered, quietly : 

‘‘ Thank you, sir,” and prepared to follow 
him out of the ward. 

He went downstairs and along the 
passage before her in silence, opened the 
door of Dr. Clive’s old room, waited for 
her to pass before him, followed her, and 
closed it, also in silence. And, as the 
door shut, Bertha’s sense of distance, of 
separation from the man before her rose 
—in spite of the intense repugnance with 
which intercourse with him filled her— 
and gave her immoveable courage and 
self-control, as she realised with an in- 
stantancous rush of conviction, born of this 
most trying position in which she had yet 
been placed in connection with him, that 
her emotions were utterly untouched. She 
stood by the table, waiting quietly, and 
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probably be obliged to take a holiday.” | after one glance at her, he seemed to alter 
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his original intention, and going to the 
cupboard, he produced the battery for which 
she had come, and explained its working 
to her in a few technical words. She took 
in their meaning instantly, and with the 
necessary acknowledgement of his explana- 
tion, she was turning to leave the room. 

Bat James Ward stopped her. So far, 
the words exchanged between them alone 
together in that room had been as abso- 
lutely formal in tone and manner as those 
exchanged between them in the ward up- 
stairs. But as she turned away from the 
writing-table by which she had been stand- 
ing, James Ward, who had stood opposite 
her on the other side, came quickly round 
it and advanced towards her. And as he 
moved, all the unrecognising professional 
formality disappeared from his face, as it 
did from his voice, as he said one word : 

“ Bertha,” 

Bertha, with her hand on the door, 
stopped suddenly and turned. She looked 
at him for an instant with a face in which 
there was no answering recognition, in 
which there was no change at all except 
that it grew whiter and the look of distant 
repugnance deepened on it, Then, without 
a word, she turned away and left him. © 


CHAPTER XIII. FACE TO FACE. 


IT was a morning early in November. 
The outside world was wrapped in a dreary 
mist of steady rain, and even the quiet, 
cheerful Elizabeth ward seemed to be 
touched by a slight reflex of the dreariness 
outside, The bright face of Nurse Bertha 
herself, as she passed down the ward, 
looked grave and pale, though it cleared, 
as if with an effort of will, as she reached 
the closed door of the room opening out of 
the ward occupied by the ward sisters, 
knocked and went in. 

Sister Elizabeth was standing by the 
table in her ordinary sister’s dress; but 
her cloak and bonnet lay upon the skil- 
fully disguised sofa bed. She turned her 
face to Bertha with a mechanical smile 
as the latter entered, and Berths, with an 
exclamation of sympathy at the sight of 
her haggard face, moved swiftly across the 
room and took the elder woman's trembling 
hands in hers. 

Sister Elizabeth’s private troubles had 
come to a crisis; she had asked for a 
fortnight’s leave of absence, and the 
holiday had been granted with a readiness 
that had surprised her. 

‘It is something to be able to go away, 
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isn’t it?” said Bertha encouragingly, gently 
stroking the thin fingers as she spoke. 

“Ob, it ie, indeed!” was the agitated 
answer. ‘I never expected to manage it 
so easily, Do you know I think Dr. 
Ward must have persuaded the matron ; 
he has been very kind about my wanting 
a holiday.” 

“ Tt is not unlikely.” 

Bertha did not look up, and her voice, 
for all her efforte, was colder. Sister 
Elizabeth’s fears, always easily excited, 
took a new course. 

“T do hope,” she began in her hurried, 
distressed tone, ‘I do hope that you don't 
feel it inconsiderate in me to throw so 
much upon you. I feel what an incon- 
venient time it is, just when there is s0 
much illness among the nurses—which 
makes me all the more sure that Dr. Ward 
must have used his influence with the 
matron. And he has such perfect con- 
fidence in you, Bertha.” 

Ignoring the last sentence, Bertha looked 


‘up into Sister Elizabeth’s face and answered 


her first words, 

“T don’t feel it is the least inconsiderate 
in you, dear, and I am quite prepared to 
undertake the charge,” she said ; and there 
was an undertone of resolation in her voice 
which struck oddly against the cheerinces 
of the face with which she was trying to 
reassure Sister Elizabeth. 

“There is nothing very trying is 
the ward just now,” returned the latter. 
‘Namber five requires a great deal of 
attention, but there is nothing compli- 
cated. Of course something may come ia, 
but I hope it will all go well. And Dr. 
Ward will always be ready to help yoa, 
I’m sure.” 

‘Don’t trouble about it in the least,” 
answered Bertha, again passing over the 
allueion to Dr. Ward. ‘ Now, will you 
go over the cases with met” 

To Bertha, as the most competent nurse 
in the ward—or, indeed, in the hospital— 
was to fall the supervision of the Elizabeth 
ward in the absence of its sister. She had 
come now to receive her final instructions, 
and she and Sister Elizabeth had jast 
concluded the roll of the patients of whom 
she was to take charge when a probationer 
knocked at the door. 

‘De, Ward is here, Sister,” she said. 

Sister Elizabeth rose at once from the 
easy-chair into which Bertha had gently 
placed her, and struggled to regain her 
usual manner. The slow effort she made 
at self command was a curious contrast to 
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the instantaneous change that fell upon 
Bertha at the probationer’s words, which 
altered her on the instant from the tender, 
womanly friend, to a self-possessed, impas- 
sive official. . 

“Dr. Ward will probably wish you to 
come round with us,” said Sister Elizabeth 
as she moved towards the door. “ You 
had better come with me.” And Bertha 
followed her without a word. 

James Ward was talking to a pro- 
bationer. He turned as the sister’s door 

opened and went to meet Sister Elizabeth. 
__ “@Qood morning,” he said, pleasantly. “I 
, hope you are quite ready to go.” And 
then he turned to Bertha, as she stood 
_ rather behind the sister. “Good morning, 
Nurse Brand,” he said. ‘ You are quite 
| prepared to take charge here, of course?” 
_ If there was any hidden meaning behind 
| the cold professionalism of his tone—and 
_ Bertha understood the look in the eyes, 
which she met so firmly — Nurse Brand 
ignored it. 
' “YT am quite prepared, sir,” she said ; 
and beneath the quiet of her tone there 
was a ring of something very like defiance. 
Three weeks had passed since James 
Ward's first coming to the hospital ; and 
in that three weeks, over the outward 
_ attitude of each towards the other a subtle 
_ change had come, 
Bertha’s conduct, on his first attempt at 
a personal advance, her tacit refusal to 
acknowledge him in any way whatever, 
had transformed James Ward’s careless 
sense of attraction towards her to a de- 
termination to force from her the hear- 
ing she had refused, mainly because she 
had refused it. He had imagined that, 
with a very little ingenuity on his part, 
she would be at his mercy as far as giving 
him that hearing was concerned; and it 
was when he found that, do what he would, 
they never met except in the ward, where 
she was fenced round invulnerably with 
professional etiquette, that his cold-blooded, 
relentless passion was stirred into life, and 
came to reinforce his instinct to succeed, 
by fair means or foul, with anything to 
which he had once set his intellect and his 
will. 
It was this latter instinct, and this 
alone, that prevented his writing to her. 
There was something that he could tell 
her that would, he believed, make all 
farther intercourse between them perfectly 
easy ; but it was characteristic of the man 
that, having once set his determination 
againat hers, not even the promptinges of 








— could cause him to forego the satis- 
action of winning from her the interview f. 
that she denied him. She was in his mind 
incessantly, and her charm grew on him [ 
day by day. She was immensely difficult 
of attainment, and with that very difficulty 
her value in his eyes grew tenfold. 

To Bertha those three weeks, with the 
constant self-control and the constant watch- 
falness they had demanded from her, had } 
been inexpressibly wearing. She was not 
afraid of James Ward. It was not fear 
that made her shun another private inter- 
view with him; it was simply that her 
whole nature revolted against and found 
unendurable even the distant thought of 
the re-establishment of such relations be- 
tween them as he had seemed to intend to 
re-establish in those brief minutes he had 
made her spend in his room when she 
fetched the battery. She had successfully 
avoided such another occasion hitherto ; 
but the strain such success involved was 
heavy, and her first feeling of repugnance 
towards him had, with it, developed 
rapidly. There were times when she felt 
that she hated him. 

And how much longef she might be able 
to save herself from that private interview, 
the avoidance of which had become as 
much a point of determination with her as 
was the forcing of it upon her with him, 
it was impossible to say. With Sister 
Elizabeth’s absence, and her own assump- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of a 
ward sister, her intercourse with the house- 
surgeon must necessarily become closer 
and more constant. No one would stand 
any longer between herself and him. She 
had known this well, and yet she had been 
unable to lift a finger to save herself; she 
could say nothing that would keep Sister 
Elizabeth at her post. She had known 
that James Ward knew it—that, as Sister 
Elizabeth had said, he had used his inflaence 
with the matron to obtain leave of absence 
for Sister Elizabeth, and what that leave 
of absence involved—her own temporary 
installation in the vacant place, 

She knew it, and he knew it, and each 
was conscious of the other’s knowledge, 
when that same é¢vening she met hin, as, 
in virtue of her temporary responsibility 
she was bound to do, to accompany him on 
his final round. She met him bravely, and 
he began the round with no variation from 
his ordinary distant manner, though his 
eyes were gleaming with triumph, And 
it seemed likely that all Bertha’s courage 
and all her self-control would be needed 
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4 sorely, For everything that James Ward 


could do to lengthen the round that 


3 night he did. He knew etiquette must 


keep Bertha, in the capacity of sister of 
the ward, in attendance on him. And 


i every detail that could point the position, 


that could emphasize the direct professional 
relations in which they stood, he used. It 


seemed as if his intention was to tire her | p 


out, mentally and physically, and to wear 


4 out the notice of nurses and patients, that, 


later on, a private conversation might 
unheeded. es 

Finally, he declared his intention of try- 
ing on a patient a course of treatment that 
would keep him in the ward, with Bertha 


still at his side, for practically as long as he 


should choose to stay. But Bertha’s quick 
wits came to her aid here as they had done 
many times before, Calling a probationer 
under pretence of making her study the 
treatment in question, she kept her with 
her for the short half hour that James 
Ward under the circumstances thought good 
to stay. He left the ward at last, and the 


| expression in his eyes as he said good-night 


to Narse Brand was not pleasant to see. 
Bat fortune doés not always favour the 
brave. Bertha had had only an hour’s 


s aleep when she was roused to attend to a 


bad accident case, Accident cases were of 
rarer occurrence than at the larger hos- 
pitals; the only really competent night 
nurse was fully occupied, and all Bertha’s 
professional interest was alight on the in- 
stant. Hastily dressing herself, she went 
out into the ward, passed behind the great 
green screen drawn round the newly-filled 
bed, without a thought except of the suffer- 
ing she was to relicve, and busied herself, 
with such help as the one probationer on 
night duty could give her, about the patient, 
He was terribly hurt, unconscious, and in 
urgent need of the doctor’s assistance, and 
in her strong professional instinct, Bertha’s 
personal feelings towards that doctor were 
almost submerged even when he finally 
came round the screen and joined her at 
the bedside, The first active measures were 
taken promptly and almost in silence, except 
for rapid orders from doctor or nurse to the 
waiting probationer, Then therecamea pause 
in the action, and the lattersaid, hesitatingly: 

‘¢When you can spare me, Nurse Brand, 
Nurse Armstrong told me to say that she 
should be very glad of me.” 

Before Bertha had realised all that her 
answer to these words involved, James 
Ward, without looking up from the patient, 


{ had spoken for her; 
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‘There is nothing more for you to do 
here,” he said, pleasantly. ‘You had 
better go at once.” And the girl passed 
round the screen and disappeared. 

Her departure was succeeded by a dead 


silence. Tho screen drawn round the bed 


cut off the small section of the ward en- 
closed so completely that to all intents and 
urposes it became a separate room. Oa 
one side of the bed stood James Ward, his 
skilful hands fally eee his brain com- 
paratively untaxed. On the other mde 
nearer the head, supporting the patient is 
the required position, was Bertha, chained 
to her post by her occupation untél 
James Ward should choose to release her. 
Between them lay the unconscious man. 

The silence, unbroken except by the 
ticking of James Ward’s watch as if lay 
beside him, lasted only for a couple of 
minutes, but in those minutes Bertha’s 
face set iteelf like iron. The patient 
was in no immediate danger, nothing 
complicated was to be done, and the 
ordinary processes of surgery were too 
familiar to her to occupy her mind to the 
exclusion of consciousness of her position, 
The moment which she had so striven to 
avert had come, and there was no escape. 
Without taking his eyes from his work, 
without pausing an instant in it, James 
Ward began in a low, rapid voice : 

‘sBertha,” he said, “I- have waited for 
this opportunity for weeks, and you have 
refused it to me. Listen to me now, and 
understand how hard you have been.” 

There was no triumph in his tone. He 
had conquered her, bat it was enough for 
him to feel his power. He was too self- 
controlled a man to make it felt, when a 
display of it might go against his further 
plans, Bertha, trapped and beaten as she 
felt herself, was gathering all her energies 
into a steady fund of self.command, and 
she made no answér. 

“ Bertha,” he continued, in the same 
rapid tone, and even as he spoke his re- 
quirements with regard to the patient 
under his hand necessitated a slight answer- 
ing alteration in her attitude which seemed 
to heighten the strain of the position by 
its assertion of their common object. “I 
know that no words I can say can win 
forgiveness for me. My love for you is no 
excuse for me in your eyes, it creates no 
pity for me in you, I know. Bat if I 
can atone—if there is one thing I can do 
to retrieve the past ? Bertha, will you not 
listen to me?” 

The mockery of the words addressed to 
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@ woman for whom no escape was possible, 
who was absolutely at his mercy, stung 
Bertha to the quick, She did not speak, 
but she met his eyes as he looked up at 
her across the unconscious form between 
them, with an expression of contempt and 
disgust that contrasted oddly with the 
gentle touch with which she supported the 
injured man, But to James Ward the con- 
tempt on her face weighed nothing against 
the added beauty lent by the indomitable 
spirit shining out in the brown eyes. 
He did not look back again to his work, 
and his hands ceased to move, as he spoke 
the words which would, he believed, annul 
the distance that lay between them and 
make her his again. 

“T am free, Bertha,” he said. ‘Do you 
understand? She is dead! There is one 
thing and only one that I can do that can 
in any way redeem the past. I beg of you, 


for the sake of the love which maddened | 


me, which maddens me now when I think 
of life without you, to come back to me, 
Let me you |” 

His voice as he ended sank to a low, 
hoarse murmur ; dramatic art could go no 
further. But as it had failed with her 
once before, it failed with her now; not 
that she recognised the art, but because she 
was utterly out of his reach. The words 
from which he had looked for so much 
touched her not at all. Without a shade 
of colour on her face, she looked at him 
across that gulf which he could never 
bridge, and gave him his answer in one 
steady word : 

“ Never !” 

Refusal, or rather such a refusal, was so 
entirely unexpected that, for an instant, 
James Ward stood before her speechless. 
Then, recovering himself with instinctive 
coolness, he said, very quietly : 

“That is your first answer; you will 
give me another %” 

“Never!” Bertha did not waste her 
force in passionate asseveration, She spoke 
with the same immoveable steadiness. 
Then she bent suddenly and looked at the 
patient, ‘He is coming to,’ she said 
quietly ; ‘he will hear what you say.” 

Back into the form between them—the 
form of a poor London labourer—the spirit 
was slowly struggling, and Bertha and 
James Ward were no longer alone. 


CHAPTER XIV, THE ‘‘ACCIDENT'S ” PAPERS, 


THE house-surgeon’s room at St. Luke's 
Hospital was a comfortable room enough, 


and during James Ward's temporary ten- 
ancy of if its air of comfort had been con- 
siderably accentuated. He was particular 
to the point of fastidiousness as to his 
personal arrangements, and every detail in 
the room that was his personal property 
appeared to be the specimen of its kind 
best adapted intrinsically and by position 
to serve the purposes to which its owner 
proposed to put it. 

The microscope and its appliances, ar- 
ranged on a table, were of the best kind, 
and so placed as to command a perfect 
light ; the writing-table, with its double 
rows of drawers and its piles of medical 
books, was supplied with nothing orna- 
mental, but with everything necessary dis- 
posed ready to the hand. And the bronzes, 
which, with a beautiful little presentation 
clock, occupied the mantelshelf, were per- 
fect of their kind. 

In the writing-table chair, on the morn- 
ing following his strange interview with 
Bertha, sat James Ward. He had just 
returned from his morning round. He 
had seated himself deliberately, and he 
had set himself to think out the position 
of his affairs with regard. to Bertha. 
There was no mask upon his face now. 
His brain was actively at work, and his 
expression was keen and intent; but it 
was also inexpressibly hard and relentless, 
and the cruel determination in his eyes 
was no longer disguised. He found him- 
self for the moment in the position 
of a man who has followed a straight 
road leading apparently direct to his des- 
tination, when that road suddenly stops 
short with the distance only half traversed. 
Ho was standing atill, as it were, as a man 
so placed might do, studying the country 
before him, that his new choice of a path 

ight be the shortest and surest available. 

the twenty-four hours that had elapsed 
since their interview, his resolution with 
regard to Bertha had taken a new form. 
As he had determined previously that he 
would make her hear him by word of 
mouth, so now, with a determination still 
more relentless and indomitable in pro- 
portion to the greater stake for which he 
had to play, he resolved that he would 
her. His wife had died two. years 
before, and he had never doubted that 
Bertha once aware of the fact, all difficulty 
with her would be at an end. He had 
been prepared to express unlimited peni- 
tence and adoration, to ran through the 
whole range of the emotional remorse, 
devotion, and despair, which, as he cyni- 
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cally told himself, was “the thing with a 
woman,” and he had had no doubt of 
success. Bat he had not been prepared 
for the firmness of the one word uttered by 
Bertha in answer to his eloquent appeal. 
‘‘* Never !’” he repeated to himself, as he 
sat there, erect and motionless, strung to- 
gether physically by the action of his brain, 
and with no thought of bodily relaxation. 
A slight smile touched his hard mouth as 
he repeated the word, and his eyes narrowed 


curiously. ‘“ ‘Never!’ And she meant 
it too. She has stuff in her ; so much the 


better ; it makes it more worth while.” 

He dwelt fora moment with an evil light 
of absolute pleasure in his eyes on the 
struggle to come ; and then he set himself 
to plan out the lines on which he would 
conduct it. And here found himeelf 
utterly at fault, Think as he would, he 
could work out no satisfactory course of 
action. On every hand across his path 
started up that resolute ‘ Never !” and his 
plans of the moment dwindled into fatility 
before it. 

Half an hour’s hard thought had helped 
him not at all, and with a sudden move- 
ment of impatience he rose, his face lower- 
ing in his angry preoccupation, and walked 
to the window. His back, as he stood look- 
ing out, was towards the door, and he turned 
sharply at the sound of a knock. 

“Confound it!” he said to himself. 
‘What is it now? Come in!” he added, 
aloud, and the door was opened instantly 
by one of the porters. | 

‘An accident, please, sir,” he said, 
briefly. 

‘‘An accident!” echoed James Ward, 
harshly enough ; the porter was not worth 
the effort which an assumption of his 
pleasant manner at that moment would 
have involved. ‘The ninth in two days, 
and they told me they were rarities here. 
Confound it!” 

He had taken up his case of instruments 
as he spoke, and the porter followed him 
out of the room, not caring to explain 
that the accident average of the past week 
had indeed been higher than usual at little 
St.. Luke’s. 

Two minutes’ walk lay between the 
house-surgeon’s room and the surgery, and 
as he opened the door the hard, pre- 
occupied expression vanished from James 
Ward’s face, and he became, by sheer force 
of will, his ordinary, popular self again. 
At the same moment his professional 
instincts rose mechanically side by side 
with his private anger and perplexity. 
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The injured man, who had been brought 
in apparently by the two policomen who 
stood now a little aside from the stretcher 
on which he was, lay exactly as he had 
been placed, in absolute unconsciousness. 
One of the nurses attached to the surgery 
was bending over him, and as James 
Ward came up, she said: “A bad case, 
I'm afraid, sir.” James Ward, after one 
glance st the prostrate form—a glance 
that told him, among other things, that 
the man was a gentleman—turned for an | 
instant to one of the policemen, and said, 
as he began a rapid examination : 

* How did it happen *” 

‘Cab accident,” was the reply. ‘‘Gantle- 
man pitched on his head and got a kick.” 

‘¢ Ah.” commented James Ward, tersely. 
** Compound fracture and concussion, nurse. 
What shall we do with him? Let me 
think.” 

‘(We're very fall, sir,” returned the 
woman, in some perplexity. “So many 
accidents this week. There's nothing but 
the private room attached to the Elizabeth.” 

‘Private room, eh,” said Ward, thought 
fally, with a glance at the unconscious 
man. ‘ Well, it’s the best chance for con- 
cussion, Have you got his name? ” he 
continued, to the policemen, and on their 
replying in the negative, he turned again 
to the figure on the stretcher, and putting 
his hand into one of his pockets, drew out 
several papers, ‘‘ Let's see,” he said ; and 
then, before he looked at them, he added, 
to one of the nurses, with a look in his 
eyes which showed how near the surface 
were his private affairs, for all his profees- 
sional veneer: ‘Let Narse Brand know.” 

As the woman turoed away, his eyes 
fell upon an envelope which he had just 
taken from the injared man’s pocket, and 
as he gazed at it he grew suddenly and 
curiously still from head to foot. The 
porter had withdrawn a little with the 
policemen that the necessary formalities 
might be gone through. No one else was 
in the place, and he and the “accident” were 
practically alone. For nearly a moment 
he stood motionless looking fixedly on 
the envelope in his hand, then he moved 
his eyes and looked down, with no less 
fixity, upon the unconscious face upon the 
stretcher. Ghastly as i¢ was, with the 
closed eyes terribly sunken, and the 
strong features drawn and livid, James 
Ward knew it now, and he said, below 
his breath, in a curious, reflective tone, as 
if he were repeating something he had 
heard long before: ‘' Ralph Charteris.” 











said. | 
‘*No, sir,” answered the woman, in 
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** Shall they take him up now, sir?” 

Several minutes had elapsed, during 
which James Ward had stood looking 
down on the stretcher, thinking intently, 
and the surgery nurse had returned. 
James Ward lifted his head slowly, and 
looked at her; and the woman wondered 
what he could have found in the ‘‘accident’s” 
papers to make him look so “ strange,” as 
she expressed it to herself. 
‘There is no other empty bed?” he 


surpriee, . : 
Very good, then. Yes, they can take 
him.” He turned away as he spoke, and 
entered in the hospital day-book : ‘‘ Ralph 
Charteris, Esq., Carlton Clab, Ward Elizs- 
beth, private room. Concussion of the brain 
and compound fracture of the right leg.” 
Then he left the surgery, and, going back 
to his room, waited, with the same intent 
hardness of expression—as though he were 
trying to think out an unexpected com- 
plication of a problem—during the short 
interval which must elapse before he could 
pay the regulation visit to the new case. He 
waited the fall time, and then he went up- 
stairs, the intentness in his hard eyes grow- 
ing with every etep, and opened the door 
of the private room of the E'izabeth ward 
with no preliminary warning of his coming, 
The injured man, still without sign of 
life, was lying on the bed, and busy about 
him was one of the nurses. Close by, 
overlooking, as her position of temporary 
sister made it her duty to do, was Bertha. 
Her face, as she stood behind the nurse, 
was little less white than the face upon 
the pillow, and her eyes were dark and 
wide. She was neither doing nor attempting 


to do anything for the patient, and the 
reason, to the keen, cruel eyes that scanned 
her as James Ward stood for an instant 


unnoticed on the threshold, was obvious. 


Her hands were tightly clasped together, 
and she had clasped them so to still their 
trembling. She was shaking like a leaf. 


CHAPTER XV. A CASE OF DRUGS. 


THE days that followed seemed to Bertha 
to pass in one incessant dream of anxiety 
and pain. With the terrible shock of her in- 
atantaneous recognition of Ralph Charteris, 
as she gently uncovered the face of the 
‘accident,’ she had passed out of the 
world of her everyday life into an inner 
world in which past and present were 


blended in a common suffering. 
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The wrong she had done to Ralph 
Charteris had been the background of her 
life for nearly three years. She had dwelt 
on it, and thence she had dwelt on him, 
incessantly, until he had become the centre 
figure on her mental horizon—a figure 
stern, sorrowful, and reproachfal, injured 
beyond forgiveness. His face, as it had 
looked when last she had seen it, as he 
left her on the deck of the ‘ Philistia,” 
had been as present with her as the faces 
of the men and women with whom her 
daily life brought her into actual contact. 
In the passionate regret she felt when 
first remorse woke in her, that she had 
not had time to tell him “how sorry 
she was,” she had thought at times of 
meeting that face again, of putting into 
words some of the shame and penitence 
with which her heart was full, to see it 
alter into some sort of cold forgiveness. 
It was before her now in very truth, and 


it lay hour after hour on the pillow in 


dead wnconsciousness, and Bertha knew 
that the chance that that unconsciousness 
would ever yield to life was slight in the [ 
extreme. 

She did not analyse her ie she 
never realised the intense, impelling longing 
that was in her to deserve, in some slight 
measure, that forgiveness—to deserve it 
by successfally defying the dark Messenger 
who stood so near to that unconscious 
man, and to bring Ralph Charteris back to 
life. Her only definite consciousness was 
the consciousness of an ever-growing pain 
aud anxiety. All her work and respon- | 
sibility in the ward, all her contact with | 
patients and nurses, had become far away 
and unreal to her. Her duties were as 
carefally attended to as ever; but all her 
life was in that private room where Ralph 
Charteris lay. 

There was little to be done for Charteris, 
little except to watch and wait; but to 
that little she devoted herself, to the ex- 
clusion of every external thought. The 
hospital was short-handed ; the only nurse 
available for the case in the private room 
was a rather etupid woman, to whom it [ 
was perfectly natural that Narse Brand, 
as head of the ward, should give all 

ossible oversight to a critical case. And 
rtha’s immediate subordinate in the 
ward—a clever probationer—was only too 


delighted to do any quantity of work to 


make up for Nurse Brand’s preoccupation. 

One long day succeeded another, 
and, though Ralph Charteris showed no F 
slightest sign of returning consciousness, f 











| far -away 
} together with the unhurried and careful 
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yet he still lived; and with each mornin 
that she returned to his side and found 
that there was still the hope that is only 


| quenched with life iteelf, that hope became 


to Bertha a more absorbing passion; the 
thought of its too possible extinction a 
more unendurable dread. The nights, 
during which she was compelled to leave 
the night nurse in charge, and the times 
when her duties in the ward kept her 
from the private room, were times of 
sickening fear to her, times when she 
could only arm herself in an iron en- 
durance, which made her face look like 
a mask and gave her voice a strange, 
sound. In this endurance, 


performance of her work, all her energies 
were so concentrated that James Ward and 
her repugnance to him faded away into 
the dull, indistinct background of a long- 
past event. He was to her now, the 
doctor and nothing more. She was not even 
conscious of the keen eyes with which he 
watched her, nor of the unceasing watch 
they kept. 

It was the sixth day of Ralph Charterie’s 
unconsciousness, and Bertha was hurrying 
back to the ward after her dinner. She 
had already been away longer than she 
had intended, and she started violently 


| when, rapidly going along one of the pas- 


sages, she suddenly felt herself seized 
from behind by two soft detaining hands. 
It was the little fair-haired probationer, 
grown quite at home in the hospital now, 
who met her startled eyes with laughing 
blue ones. Bertha had given her a great 
deal of cheery encouragement and sym- 
pathy during her early days of difficulty, 
and had been rewarded with an enthu- 
siastic gratitude and devotion. 

“ Did I startle you?” shesaid, ‘' Narse 
Bertha, it’s so long since I’ve seen anything 
of you, and I wanted Oh |” she said, 
breaking off suddenly, “is there anything 
the matter 1” 

She had not, as she said, seen Bertha 
for several days, and the change in Bertha’s 
bright face, particularly with that startled 
look upon it, was sufficiently noticeable. 
But Bertha reassured her hurriedly. 

‘* Nothing!” she said, with a wan little 
attempt at her own smile. ‘“ You made 
me jump, bad girl. Do you want to speak 
tome? I’m rather in a hurry.” 

“T did,” said the girl, shyly crimeoning 
as she spoke. ‘“I—— it’s about Mr. 
M‘Calloch, and I thought you would——. 
Oh, Nurse Bertha,” she said, suddenly 
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hiding her face on Bertha’s shoulder, ‘‘ we're 
engsged |” : 

** Engaged!” echoed Bertha, with a 
far-away remembrance straggling through 
to the world in which she was living and 
suffering now, of the probable incompat- 
bility between the finances of the youth 
in question—one of the studenta—and the 
support of a wife. ‘My dear!” 

“Yes!” answered the girl eagerly, un- 
derstanding and answering her tone. “I've | 
been to see his people, They are very 
rich, you know, and they are pleased. 
Oh, won’é you kiss me, Nurse Bertha! 
Nobody has ever been so kind to me as you.” 

Bertha kiesed the flushed, uptarned face 
with a passion which had no connection 
with Mr. M‘Culloch and his affairs. 

“Keep faith!” she said, in a low, 
breathless way that the little probationer 
often remembered afterwards, but never 
understood. ‘' Minnie, keep faith |” 

The next moment she had turned and 
was moving rapidly away along the ocor- 
ridor. The strange passion with which 
her face had quivered, as she spoke, lighted 
and moved it still when she reached the 
door of the private room. 

She opened the door with a quick tarn 
of the handle, and passed swiftly in. 
Bat just within the door she stopped, 
and a low cry broke from her. 

“Oh!” she gasped, ‘is he worse?” 

James Ward was standing by Ralph 
Charteris’s bed, watching him intently. 
He lifted his eyes at the sound of 
Bertha’s voice, and looked at her. Every 
trace of colour had left her trembling lips, 
and she was clinging to the door handle as 
if for support. 

The sudden shock of finding the doctor 
with Charteris at so unusual a time, and 
the deadly fear which the sight brought 
with it, had deprived her utterly, for the 
moment, of her self-control, James Ward 
looked at her for a moment, looked straight 
into the terrified brown eyes without 
speaking, and a consciousness of her un- 
nerved condition, her utter weakness, stole 
over Bertha, and she struggled to regain 
her self-command. 

‘‘*No!” he answered, quictly; ‘She is 
no worse. What makes you ask?” 

His eyes were atill fixed upon her. She 
did not speak at once. She moved from 
the door and came on into the room, and 
tried, with an effort pathetic in its power- 
lesaness, to blind the eyes that watched her, 
to busy herself with some arrangements on 
a table near the bed. 
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‘It is not a usual time for visiting the 
wards,” she said at length, fighting bravely 
for her usual formality of tone and manner. 

“True!” he assented, watching her 
trembling hands with a slight smile. “ Bat 
it is an interesting case. I hardly expected 
it to last so long. Yon find it interesting, 
Nurse Brand?” 

He paused, forcing a reply from her. 
She was standing now with her back to 
him, apparently doing something on the 
table, butin reality with her hands clasped 
tightly together in the terrible struggle to 
regain her nerve. 

“T am always interested in the patients 
under my care,” she rather heard herself 
say than said deliberately. 

‘‘Oh!” returned James Ward in a slow, 
cold tone that cut like steel.. ‘ Quite so!” 
Then he atooped and touched the nerveless 
wrist of the unconscious man, ‘ Well!” 
he said, as he dropped it again and turned 
away towards the door. ‘“ Well, I shall be 
curious to see what Arnold thinks of him 
by-and-by. There must be a change before 
long !” 

He passed out of the room as he spoke, 
and there was a look of cruel satisfaction 
in his eyes. 

Left alone, Bertha made no attempt to 
move, As the door closed all the agitation 
seemed to fall away from her and leave her 
still and quiet in a suspense too terrible for 
expression, James Ward himself—every- 
thing—was forgotten in her intense anxiety 
to eave the life of this man, and the sense 
that before long, as he had said, the change 
must come. She stood there as he left her 

for many moments, seeing nothing, con- 
scious of that one thing ont , and then she 
turned, went slowly up to the bed and 
_ looked down on the unconscious face upon 
the pillow—the face so ghastly now that it 
hardly looked like life at all. 

“Dr. Arnold!” she said to herself; 
“Dr, Arnold! What will he say this 
afternoon? What will he say ?” 

Dr. Arnold was one of the visiting 
doctors, a grave, stern, but very clever 
man. Bertha had the greatest respect for 
his science and skill, and when, after 
attending him round the ward about three 
hours later, she followed him into the 
private room, the strain was telling so 
heavily upon her that it seemed to her 
that Charteris’s sentence for life or death 
was coming from those hard, severe lips, 
It was all she could do to retain her self- 
control, to steady her hand to give the 
assistance required in the examination ; 
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and, above all, to keep her eyes from 
watching the unmoved professional face 
with unprofessional intentness, The ex- 
amination was long and thorough, and by 
the time it was over a strange frown had 
gathered on James Ward’s forehead, and 
he looked keenly at his colleague, Dr. Ar- 
nold’s face was very grave and thoughtful. 

‘* What do you think of the case?” said 
James Ward quickly as Dr. Arnold raised 
his head. 

There -was an instant’s pause. Bertha, 
who was standing on the opposite side of 
the bed to James Ward, with her head a 
little bent, lifted it suddenly as though 
she had forgotten everything in the sus- 
pense of the moment, and fixed her eyes 
on the face of the man who was to end it, 
her pale face twitching slightly. The 
question, asked in the speaker’s ordinary 
tone, seemed to emphasize the uncon- 
sciousness of the figure on the bed, and 
Dr. Arnold glanced down at it with some- 
thing like pity in his eyes. But there was 
no pity in the eyes which, from the other 
side of the bed, were watching Bertha with 
relentless keenness, 

‘There's nothing to be done,” was the 
answer ; ‘I see no chance for him, poor 
fellow !” | 

As Dr. Arnold’s words broke the mo- 
ment’s silence, James Ward saw a terrible 
grey pallor spread over the little face on 
which his eyes were fixed. He saw the 
eyes darken and grow dim and wide with 
agony, and he read in them a truth of 
which Bertha herself was ignorant. 

She did not faint, though for the mo- 
ment watching her ghastly colour he had 
thought that she surely must; an instant 
later every vestige of expression died from 
her face as completely as though it had 
turned into stone. She acknowledged Dr. 
Arnold’s parting directions in a cold, me- 
chanical voice, and her set face had not 
altered-or relaxed at all when the two 
doctors finally left the room. 

There was no shadow of preoccupation 
about James Ward’s manner as he finished 
the afternoon round, His skill was as 
ready, his pleasant manner— when he 
thought it worth while to be pleasant— 
was as easy and convincing as ever. It 
was not until he was once more alone in 
his own room that he relaxed his hold 
upon himeelf and allowed an expression of 
deep thought to settle on his handsome 
face. He flung himself down in his arm- 
chair and sat there with his hands clasped 
behind his head, thinking. 
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When he had recognised Ralph Charteris 
in the accident case under his hand in the 
hospital surgery, he had recognised him in- 
stantly as a distinct factor to be carefully 
reckoned with in the problem he was 
working out with regard to Bertha, and 
the more difficult to deal with in that he 
was necessarily unable to estimate its 
exact worth. Entirely ignorant as he was 
of Bortha’s thoughts of Charteris, his firat 
premise was right as far as it went, 
inasmuch as he told himself that her old 
lover would certainly be interesting to 
her, that old feelings, old memories, would 
inevitably be stirred by the sight of him. 
He had watched her closely, and before 
forty-eight houra had gone by all that was 
worst in him had been touched by what 
he saw. He felt that he himeelf had 
faded into utter insignificance in her life, 
that she was absorbed in Charteris, and 
that in her absorption she was hardly con- 
scious of his existence, and he hated the 
unconscious man with the relentless hatred 
that only such a man can feel. It was for a 
little while only, he had told himself with 
an evil smile, over and over again, during 
the last few days. Charteris would never 
wake to consciousness again, and when he 
was once dead——- He never finished the 
sentence in detail, but its end was one 
indomitable resolve. 

Bat now as he sat there, thrown back 
in his chair, he was looking at a possibility 
which was new to him. The question that 
he had put to his superior by Charteris’s 
bedside that afternoon had been put in no 
spirit of professional respect, but from a 
personal desire to know what his colleague 
thought, and to watch the effect upon 
Bertha of the answer he had expected. 
In that cruelly keen-sighted watch he had 
made a discovery for which he had indeed 
been fully prepared, but which made of 
the possibility which had already arisen in 
his mind a poison that quickened into life 
all that was most evil in him. That after- 
noon he had, when Bertha found him 
alone in the private room for the first 
time, detected symptoms about Charteris, 
overlooked or under-appreciated by his su- 
perior, and too subtle for Bertha’s medical 
knowledge. They were symptoms which he 
believed to involve ultimate recovery. 

He rose suddenly from his chair, and began 
to pace to and fro acroas the room, his face 

owing harder with every step he took. 
fe Ralph Charteris recovered, victory with 
Bertha would never be his, and he knew it ; 
no determination would avail him then at 
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all. He had resolved with himself that he 
would have her, and resolation with James 
Ward was not an idle word. It involved 
the deadly, unswerving concentration of an 
absolately anprincipled and ruthless man. 
He walked up and down with no haste in 
his step, growing only colder and quieter 
as his hatred and passion intensified with 
the prospect of defeat, for nearly half an 
hour. Then quite suddenly he stopped in 
his walk, stopped in the middle of the 
room, and stood there for several minutes, 
as though considering something that had 
freshly presented itself. Then he walked 
slowly to the fireplace, and leant his elbow 
on the mantelpiece. 

*‘ He is so near,’ he muttered to himself. 
‘' He is so near.” 

The little presentation clock upon the 
mantelpiece chimed the hour, and then there 
fell upon the room a strange, dead stillness, 
The tick of the clock, the crackle of the fire 
seemed to grow louder, until their familiar 
sounds, striking against the silence, acquired 
something weird and horrible in the steadi- 
ness of their persistence. The clock ticked 
on and on, relentless and unceasing, regis- 
tering those heart - beats of time iteelf 
which are so steady and paueeless, neither 
quickened nor retarded in the least with 
the fever or the ice in any human heart; 
and close to the little clock-case, in which 
that regular, unceasing pulse was beating, 
stood James Ward, his head supported on 
his two hands as his elbows rested on 
the mantelpiece, so utterly absorbed in 
thought, that life—such life as is visible 
to human eyes—seemed suspended in him; 
seemed, as it were, to have passed into the 
clock at his side, which, with its slowly- 
moving minute, and its dominion over the 
silence, seemed more alive than he. 

It chimed the quarter-past, and James 
Ward moved and lifted his head. As he did 
so the tick of the clock sank back suddenly 
into its usual hardly audible reminder, 
and the intense personality of a determined 
man dominated silence and sound alike. 
On a table at the other end of the room 
was a small, new case of drugs which had 
reached James Ward that morning. He 
crossed the room swiftly and opened it. 
He turned them over in perfect silence, 
fingering and then replacing each small 
bottle and packet with a lingering touch. 
Last of all he unfastened a separate packet 
a little larger than any of the others. It 
contained drugs prepared in the most 
modern way—that of tabloids, or small 
compressed lozenge-shaped forms each dif- 
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ferent drug in a tiny glass phial, containing 
a dozen or so of the tabloids. There were 
among them some labelled morphia, strych- 
nine, cocaine, and more than as many again 
of more technical name and less deadly 
power. James Ward looked at them for a 
long time in motionless silence; then he 
moved suddenly, and taking up the whole 
packet, placed them all in a small cupboard 
which stood against the wall, turned the 
key in it, and left the room. 


CHAPTER XVI. COMPLICATIONS. 


“‘Goop morning, Nurse Brand.” 

‘Good morning.” 

James Ward had just: entered the Eliza- 
beth ward on the following morning, and, 
for the first time during their professional 
in Bertha addressed him without 
the formal “sir.” She had come swiftly 


down the long room on his appearance ; | thro 


and there was something altogether unusual 
about her manner. Beneath its external 
composure her white face was alive with an 
intensity of hope and fear. James Ward 
gave her one keen glance, of which she was 
as entirely unconscious as she was untouched 
for the moment by his personality ; but be- 
fore he could speak she said, quickly : 

“ Perhaps you will prefer to come into 
the private room at once. There has been 
. Pr ional fought d 

rofessio composure t 
rately as she spoke with an atasees feveriah 
eagerness ; and the cool deliberation of 
James Ward's tone, as he answered her, 


atruck oddly against her manner. 
“A change?” he said. ‘‘ What kind 
of change ?” 


“There has been a short interval of 
consciousness,” she answered. ‘I had sent 
for you.” 

« Ah!” returned James Ward, with the 
same calm deliberation of manner. “ Yes, 
I will see him at once, You were with 
him, I suppose ?”’ 

A erimson flush rushed over the small 
face on which his eyes were fixed, and 
Bertha turned suddenly away towards the 
private room. ‘ No,” she said. 

The interval of consciousness had been 
only an interval, and an inexperienced eye 
would have detected no difference between 
the heavy stupor in which Charteris lay 
to-day and that in which he had lain 
yesterday ; but to the trained perceptions 
of the nurse—the nurse whose nominal 
ch he was was with him when James 
Ward and Bertha 'entered the room—as 
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well as to the superior science of th® 
doctor, the change was great. There was 
a brief technical colloquy between James 
Ward and the nurse, followed by a careful 
examination of the patient, during which 
Bertha stood by, holding herself quiet and 
motionless by a atrong effort of will. The 
i n over, James Ward stood for a 
moment motionless ; and Bertha’s eyes were 
fixed on his impassive features in an agony 
of questioning hope. The nurse had turned 
away to a table for a moment. 

‘The symptoms are favourable ?” 

Bertha’s white lips just formed the 
words ; they were so low as to be hardly 
audible ; but James Ward lifted his eyes 
from the patient, and looked at her as 
though their utterance had ‘been perfectly 
conventional, as he answered, quietly : - 

‘The symptoms: are favourable. If 
no said complications arise, he will come 
u ” 

‘He shall! he shall! oh, he shall!” 
Bertha was never certain whether or no 
she had given utterance to the words. She 
only knew that every pulse was throbbing 
and beating with the passion of hope that 
gave them birth. She was vaguely oon- 
acious that James Ward was preparing to 
look at the patient’s broken limb ; but no 
active assistance was required of her, and 
she was only recalled to herself a few 
minutes later by a few words uttered by 
James Ward. 

“ This looks bad,” he said. 

He had spoken several times to the nurse, 
and his voice had failed to rouse her; but 
those three words, or the penetrating tone 
in which they were spoken, went straight 
to her consciousness with a cold sense of 
shock and fear. 

‘¢The morphia, nurse, please,” he said 
to the woman who was helping him ; and 
Bertha started forward, with a low ex- 
clamation of dismay. 

‘6 Morphia !” she said. “ Morphia!” 

James Ward turned and looked at her 

we: 
‘¢ Unfortunate, isn’t it?” he said. “We 
never anticipated difficulty with the frac- 
ture ; but this morning, I’m bound to say, 
it looks worse than the injury to the 
head.” He turned away as he finished 
spea ; and Bertha, still with that cold 
sense of fear on her, followed his move- 
ments with startled eyes. The nurse had 
come up to his side with the bottle he had 
asked for. 

Now, then!” he said, as he prepared 
to take the bottle from her, Whether it 
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was her fault or Dr. Ward’s, the woman 
never knew; ut the next instant the 
bottle was rolling at their feet, and a little 
pool on the floor was all that was left of 
the morphia. 

The nurse's apologies and excuses were 
cut short almost peremptorily by Bertha. 
On her overstrung nerves the gravity of 
James Ward’s tone, and the sudden re- 
vulsion it produced from an ecstasy of 
hope to a vague dread, had fallen with a 
jarring touch that had produced in her a 
fever of anxiety. Delay of any kind was 
intolerable to her. 

‘You had better fetch the ward bottle 
at once |” she said. 

The woman was turning to obey, when 
James Ward stopped her with a gesture. 

‘There is no necessity,” he said. “I 
have some tabloids of morphia in my 
pocket, Get me a glass and a little 
water.” 

Bertha had turned to him with a move- 
ment of feverish impatience as he detained 
the nurse, She stood quite still, watching 
him. The nurse, humiliated by the acci- 
dent with the morphia bottle, brought the 
glass and water in silence; and a curious 
ae fell upon the always quiet room. 

he sunlight, stealing through the half- 
closed blind, touched the unconscious 
figure on the bed, and touched also one of 
the figures atanding by—the only moving 
figure in the group. The two women’s 
figures, both so still, one with the stillness 
of uninterested stupidity and training, the 
other with the stillness of intense self- 
control, were in shadow, Fall in the sun- 
light was James Ward. With his usual 
cool deliberation he put his hand into bis 
waistcoat - pocket and drew out a phial 
labelled tabloids of morphia, and taking 
the glass from the nurse, he shook into it 
one of the grey, flat pellets it contained, 
and crushed it easily, adding a little 
water, 

‘‘That’s right,” he said; and the dead 
silence of the moment before had been so 
absolute that his voice seemed to ring 
strangely against it. 

He drew the small quantity of fluid he 
had prepared into his syringe, and bending 
over the unconscious man, injected it care- 
fully into his arm. Then Bertha moved 
for the firat time. A sigh of relief escaped 
her, and at the same instant she shivered 
slightly, as though with eudden cold. 

“Wash the glass at once, nurse,” 
James Ward had turned away from the 
bed, and as he spoke he was carefully 
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unscrewing and putting away his syringe. 
The woman withdrew to obey him; and 
he added formally to Bertha: “The ward 
now, if you please.” 

The round that followed seemed to 
Bertha interminable. Upon the strain 
of the last week, and the hopeless agony 
of the previous day, the hope of the 
morning had come with an overwhelming 
rush to her off her balance as 
nothing else could have done, She had 
told James Ward that she had not been 
with Ralph Charteris in his interval of 
consciousness; and she had told the truth. 
She had not told him what was known to 
heraelf alone—that she had opened the door 
of the private room, thinking to enter and 
find him in the same leaden unconscious- 
neas ; that she had been arrested, petrified 
for the moment by the sound of the voice 
she remembered 80 well; the voice that 
had rung in her ears constantly for the 
last two years, quiet and shaken, as she 
had heard it that day on the “ Philistia” 
It was weak, but perfectly sensible, as 
Oharteris asked the nurse to tell him 
where he was. SBertha had fallen back 

the wall as she listened, over- 
whelmed by the flood of conflicting 
emotions let loose by that feeble sound, 
cold and shaking in every limb. And 
since that moment, the spark of hope so 
unexpectedly revived in her had beea 
burning brighter and brighter, until 
thing was lost in its light. The shock 
of fear given her by James Ward's die 
satisfaction with the broken limb, and the 
strange treatment he had thought de 
sirable, was infinitely more sickening for 
this hope that had preceded it. She moved 
from bed to bed at James Ward's side, 
doing all that was required of her abso 
lately mechanically, conscious only of one 
agony of prayer, “ Let him get better.” 

The round was over at last. James 
Ward’s last words—and they were very 
lengthy—were spoken, and as the door 
closed after him a as The sigh parted 
Bertha’s white lips. e stood still a 
moment, as though resting, in the sense 
that she was free at last, and then she 
walked up the ward, attending carefully, 
and without haste, to two or three matters 
needing her supervision. When they were 
done, nothing would remain to keep her 
from Charteris’s bedside ; and in the relief 


almost leisurely. She reached the door of 
the private room, stopped, with her hand 
on the latch, to give a last direction, opened 
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it, and went in, closing the double doors 
behind her. 

The private room attached to the Eliza- 
beth ward was divided into two, of which 
the first and larger was devoted to the 
patient, and the smaller leading out of it 
held necessaries required in the nursing. 
No nurse was visible in the larger room 
when Bertha entered, and she was crossing 
to the door leading into the smaller room, 
when she suddenly stopped short. She 
had glanced instinctively towards the bed. 
A sudden startled horror sprang into her 
eyes, and a low cry of unutterable dismay 
broke from her. 

“Nurse!” she cried, and the woman 
appeared in the doorway with a frightened 
face, as her voice rang strained and tense 
on the silence, ‘“ Nurse, what have you 
been doing? Fetch Dr. Ward! Quick, 
quick! Tell him that tetanus has come 
on. Go—go, and bring the ward bottle of 
morphia back with you!” — : 

Ralph Charteris was lying just as she had 
left. him, but a terrible change had come 
over the still unconscious face, It was 
drawn and convulsed, and all the muscles of 
the were contorting themselves spas- 
modically. Bertha had seen those symptoms 
before ; she knew only too well what they 
foreboded, and for one instant, as the 
nurse left her alone, she threw herself down 
by the bed and hid her face on the bed- 
clothes in an agony of fear; then she 
sprang to her feet. She would not face 


the thought, she would not own her dread. | hard 


He should not—he should not die! There 
was nothing for her to do; she was abso- 
lutely powerless until James Ward should 
arrive, and she stood there with every 
nerve and muscle braced together, until at 
last the door reopened. 

se ames Ward came rapidly up to the 


“Tetanus!” he said ; “I thought so, 
Give me a glass, nurse; we must give 


ae morphia at once. My tabloids will 
. 0.” 


His hand moved quickly to the pocket 
from which he had previously produced 
the phial labelled tabloids of Te 
when, Bertha’s hoarse voice arrested his 
movement, 

“She has the ward bottle,” she said. 
“It will be quicker.” At the same moment 
the nurse, who was standing just behind 
Ward, offered him the bottle she held in 
her hand, 


There was a pause s0 slight as to be hardly 
perceptible, and then James Ward filled his 


syringe from the bottle and injected the fiuia 
Galcky into the convulsed and agonised limb. 

His movement was followed by a long 
silence, At last James Ward ced 
once from the distorted face on the pillow 
to the little face, white as the cap that 
framed it, bent over it, and as he looked 
back again at Charteris the mask seemed 
to slip from his face for the ee and 
the relentless malignancy in his eyes was 
terrible to see. At that.moment Bertha, 
raising her head suddenly, looked at him, 
and the words on her lips died away for 
an instant. She could not see his eyes, 
but something in his hard, cruel features 
startled her. Then her one dominant 
passion swept everything else from her 
min in, and she said, in a low voice: 

“The convulsions are less violent!” _— 

“Yes,” was the ee ; “the morphia 
is conquering—for this time.” 

A shudder shook Bertha, and she clasped 
her hands tightly. A few minutes more 
of silent watching, and then, as some- 
thing approaching peace etole over the 
drawn face, she lifted her head again and 
turned to James Ward : 

“Do you anticipate any return!” she 

asked. 
‘It is impossible to say,” he responded. 
ey ted some such complication from 
what I saw this morning ; but I thought it 
possible the morphia 1 gave then might 
stave it off.” He paused and looked at 
her, and a slight amile just touched his 
lips, ‘it is most unfortunate,” he 
aaid ; “just when there seemed a chance 
for him.” : 

He stood for another moment oe 
down at the unconscious Charteris, an 
Bertha drew back a step, with a new 
expreasion risen in her eyes, and a tightened 
grip of her two small hands on one an- 
other. 

“ He is glad,” she was saying to herself, 
as her horrified eyes rested on James 
Ward's face. ‘He is glad.” 

Before she could define or expand that 
startled conviction, it was pushed out of 
her mind by a consciousness that James 
Ward was giving some final words of 
direction, and when, a minute later, he 
left the room, all See of him, even 
of his attitude towards Charteris, left her 
with his actual presence, 

Throughout the day that followed, Bertha 
scarcely stirred from Charteris’s bedside. 
Hitherto some undefined instinct had kept 
her from letting it be understood that 
Charteris was known to her. Now, in the 
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agony of hope and fear that the terrible 
symptoms of the morning had rendered al- 
moat intolerable, nothing mattered any more 
to her. The nurse nominally in charge of the 
case became aware that the patient in the 
private room was a friend of Nurse Brand’s, 
and being a good-natured, if a atupid 
woman, she left her alone with him through 
most of the long hours, during which 
there grew on Bertha a dull feeling that 
she would go on in the same stony way, 
until Ralph Charteris’s heart should cease 
to beat ; and that on the same instant her 
own pulse also must stop. Only once in 
the course of the day did the remembrance 
of James Ward's look and tone of -the 
morning flash across her, and that was 
when Dr. Arnold's daily visit brought bim 
again into Charteris’s room. Even then 
it Jasted only for a moment before she was 
absorbed in watching Dr. Arnold’s face as 
he studied the patient. 

It is curious,” he said, atlast. ‘I don’t 
agree with you, Ward; I see no sufficient 
cause for tetanus. It is most singular.” 

The weary day wore itself out at last, 
and the time came when Bertha must leave 
Charteris to the night nurse, and go to her 
room. There had been no return of the 
convulsions of the morning, and though 
there had been no return of consciousness 
either, there was that about Charteris’s ap- 
pearance as night fell that strengthened 
the hope which was burning now with a 
consuming fire. Careless now of every- 
thing but the life and death struggle in 
which she lived, she sent one of the nurses 
with James Ward on his evening round ; 
and when he finally entered Charteris’s room, 
she turned from the bedside to receive him. 

‘There has been no return ?” he asked. 

‘* None,” she replied. 

He asked a few questions, and then 
walked up to the bedside and looked at 
Charteris, 

‘‘There is no need to disturb him,” he 
said. ‘Good night, Nurse Brand.” 

‘Good night,” sho answered, and he 
left the room. 

The night nurse was busy in the inner 
room, and Bertha was alone with the 
unconscious man. She moved back again 
to the bedside, and bent very gently over 
the face, quite fal now, and then she 
turned away, spoke her final instructions 
to the night nurse, and left the room. 

But arrived in the little room opening 
out of the ward at the other end, occapied 
by her now in her temporary position of 
ward sister, she made no attempt to undress, 
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She shut the door, and then stood for a 
moment quite still. There was a great 
arm-chair in the room, close to where she 
stood, and all at once she slipped to her 
knees, laid her head down on the wide seat, 
and flinging her clasped hands over it, 
crouched there motionless and tearleas. She 
had been kneeling there for half an hour, 
utterly unconscious of the passing of time, 
when quite suddenly she lifted her head, as 
if startled. Something had cut suddenly 
across the current of her emotion and 
arrested it on the instant. Why had she 
left him ? she found herself saying, repeat- 
ing the words over and over again. She told 
herself that she had had no choice, that 
she bad been bound to do so ; but reasoning 
was in vain. Stronger than reason, stronger 
than her self-command, was the conviction 
that seized her, growing more and more 
resistless with every moment, that she must 
go back ; that she must go at once |! Almost 
without conscious volition on her part, she 
opened the door of her room, passed 
noiselessly up the ward, and opened the 
door of the private room. No nurse was 
visible, but she did not pause until she 
reached the bedside. There lay Ralph 
Charteris, his eyes wide open, but with no 
seneo in their awful stare. The good, firm 
features were distorted beyond all recog- 
nition, and there was no muscle in the 
etrong, manly frame that was not in the 
horrible grip of some convulsive spasm. 
For one instant, Bertha gazed down at 
the terrible sight as though it had froze 
the very blood in her veins) Then she 
turned and rushed into the inner room 
with a face the nurse there never forgot. 

‘6 Morphia !” she cried. “ Quick, quick!" 

A case of instruments belonging to the 
room Jay on a table near; and as the 
frightened gir] put into her hand the bottle 
of morphia brought from the ward earlier 
in the day, Bertha snatched up the syringe 
and was back at the bedside. Without a 
moment's hesitation, she knelt down, and, 
filling the syringe, she gave the largest 
possible doee of morphia before the eyes 
of the horrified girl, who had followed her 
to turn white with dismay. 

“Nurse Brand!” she cried. ‘‘ Nurses 
Brand, what are you doing? Dr. Ward 
bas just given him morphia!” 


CHAPTER XVIL 
DR. WARD GOES TO HIS ROOMS. 


QuicK as thought, on the girl’s words, 
Bertha sprang to her feet. Lighted as by 
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a sudden vivid flash, with no conacious | 
 tratn 


of reasoning on her part, sho saw 
again James Ward's face as it had startled 
her that morning ; she felt again the irre- 
sistible rush of conviction with which she 
had said to herself, “He is glad!” She 
turned upon the girl, her face all alight 
and quivering with intense excitement, 

‘Dr, Ward has given morphia!” she 
said, rapidly. ‘Has Dr. Ward been here 
since I left?” 

‘Ho came back about twenty minutes 
ago,” was the trembling answer. “He 
looked at the fracture, and gave morphia ; 
and then he told me I need not watch the 
patient for half an hour or so—that he 
would do very well !” 

“He told you——” Bertha’s tense, 
unnatural voice stopped short. She stretched 
out one hand with a quick movement, and 
gripped the other’s trembling arm in a 
clutch that did not shake at all in the 
intensity of the moment. “ Did he use the 
ward bottle of morphia?” she said. 

“No,” replied the girl. “He said he 
preferred his own tabloids. He told me 
to wash the glass at once—that was what 
I was going to do when you came in. Ob, 
Nurse Brand, what are you doing?” 

Without a word, with a sudden unutter- 
able fear dawning in her eyes, Bertha 
released the girl, and crossing the room 
with rapid steps, took up from a table in 
the inner room the glass that she had 


indicated. A tiny drop of greyish liquid 


remained in it, and Bertha, with the 
swift instinct of a nurse, put her finger to 
it and tasted it. On the instant the dawn- 
ing fear became such an intensity of 
horror as absolutely transformed her little 
face, With the glass still in her hand, and 
eyes that terrified the girl, Bertha turned 
to her : 

“Do as I tell you,” she said in a hoarse, 
uneven voice. “Do it at once! Go— 


_ Jast as you are and quick, quick, to Dr. 


Arnold—you know where he lives. Tell 
him he must come to me here at once ; do 
you understand ?” 

Even as she spoke, there was a low 
knock at the door, and one of the night 
nurses from the ward appeared. 

“Dr. Arnold has come round to see 
number five,” she began, but Bertha inter- 
rupted her : 

“Dr. Arnold!” she cried. “Dr. Ar- 
nold!” She moved swiftly towards the 
door as she spoke, and a moment later 
Dr. Arnold, with a look of surprise and 
keen inquiry, had followed her back into 
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the room. “Dr. Arnold,” she began, 
breathlessly shutting the door upon 
themselves and the young night nurse, 
over whom there was creeping a con- 
sciousness that something terrible was in 
the air, ‘Dr. Arnold, there is something 
wrong. I came back here half an hour 
ago and found the patient in frightful 
convulsions. There was not a moment to: 
be loat and I gave morphia instantly, on 
my own responsibility. He is getting 
better; oh, thank God, he is gettin 
better.” She was bending over the bed 
as she spoke, and on the attentive face 
that listened to her a still keener expres- 
sion dawned. “ But—Dr. Arnold—it is 
not tetanus.” She paused, struggling for 
breath in an agony of horror, and some- 
thing in the unmoved judicial expression 
of the man she addressed seemed suddenly 
to overthrow her self-control. 

“I¢ is poison!” she cried, wildly. 
** Poison! Oh, do believe me—believe 
me! He gave him an injection from his 
tabloids this morning. Oh, he spilt the 
morphia on purpose; why didn’t I under- 
stand 1—and it was soon after that that the 
convulsions came on first. He came back 
to-night and gave him more, and he was 
dying, dying, when I came! Here is the 
glass he "eel with the remains of what he 
gave him. Taste it, Dr. Arnold, test it! 
It isn’t morphia.” 

She had poured out the words in a 
passionate flood of eloquence, her face in 
a white frenzy of excitement and dread, 
praying vehemently for belief with every 
tone of her vibrating voice. 

The penetrating eyes to which she raised 
her own watched her narrowly, and as she 
finished Dr. Arnold took the glass and 
asked her one question : 

“You are accusing Dr. Ward of poison- 
ing the patient ?” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then 
she answered hoarsely in one word that 
was like a cry of agony : 

66 Yes | ” 

“ Then it is as well that Dr. Ward is on 
the spot to defend himself.” 

The cool, deliberate tones came from 
behind them as they stood together drawn 
away from the bedside, by which the 
night nurse, at a sign from Dr, Arnold, 
was watching; and as the first sound foll 
on her ears Bertha turned with a vivlent 
start. James Ward stood in the doorway, 
his handsome face set into an expres- 
sion that was inexpressibly hard and 
composed. As she turned he looked for 
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one moment full into Bertha’s eyes. She 
faced him with all the horror of the fore- 
@ moment culminating in her wide, 
Gilated eyes, and he came forward and 
addressed himself to Dr. Arnold. 

“If there is anything anusual about the 
contents of the glass you have in your 
hand,” he said, quietly and confidently, 
“the nurse has doubtless emptied some- 
thing into it in the process of washing.” 
we Without a word of reply, Dr. Arnold, 
as Bertha had done, touched the finid in 
the glass with his finger and tasted it. 
There was a moment's pause, and then he 
turned to the young night nurse, 

‘Fetch me some nitric acid,” he said. 

With a speed borne of the sense of crisis 
with which the very air seemed heavy, the 

irl left the room, and reappeared almost 
ediately with a small bottle. Not a 
word was spoken during her short absence ; 
the three were standing just as she had left 
them, the two men close together, Bertha, 
with her small hands clenched together, a 
pace or two apart. In the midat of a 
dead silence Dr. Arnold took the bottle 
from the girl, and poured a few drops of 
the liquid it contained into the glass which 
he atill held. As the nitric acid touched 
the bottom, the tiny drop of greyish fluid, 
on which those four pair of eyes were 
fixed with such intentness, changed to a 
Agana d Bertha’s dry li 
t brea 6 a's ips. 
The nurse, with a ittle asp, took a quick 
glance at James Ward, whose features 
remained set and impassive. Dr. Arnold 
looked intently at the reddish-brown liquid 
for a moment, and then he set the glass 
carefully on the table, and turned to James 
Ward. 

‘You are as well aware as I, Dr. Ward,” 
he said, gravely, after watching the action 
of the nitric acid upon the sediment, “that 
that glass has contained not morphia— 
strychnine, The symptoms shown by the 
patient to-day, thovgh possibly arising 
from tetanus, closely resemble the symptoms 
of ri beceat aria . I can only trust 
that you be to clear yourself 
satisfactorily under the enquiry which must 
be instituted.” 

You are very gocd,” returned James 

Ward, facing his superior with not the 
faintest alteration in his impassive face, and 
, with no expression in his voice but a hardly 
- perceptible sneer. ‘Am I to understand 
that. you propose to give me in charge 
immediately?" . 

w Dr. Ammold hesitated. He was convinced 
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that there had been foul play—he was con- 


vinced that James Ward was guilty ; but 
esprit de corps in the medial profession 
is all-powerful, and a in the 


sae ig to be averted at almost all costs, 
and he could not instantly decide what 
course to pursue. 

“You are at li to 
rooms,” he said, at last. ‘‘ The information 
given by Nurse Brand will be lodged by 
me with the proper authorities im the 
morning.” 

“You are very good,” said James Ward, 
again, with the same hardly perceptible 
sneer, 

He turned, without another word, and 
leaving the room, passed down the ward, 
down the staircase, and along the passages, 
until he reached his room. He locked, 
and double-locked, the door, and sat down, 
still with the same deadly composure of 
manner, to 

And ay composure be not assumed ; 
it was the composure of a strong nature, 
though strong only in evil, in the face of 
absolute defeat. The e was played 
out, and he had lost.. He knew it, and he 
faced it with the iron resolution which, 
had his impulse been good instead of evil, 
would have made of James Ward a 
man. The plan by which he had intended 
to remove Ralph Charteris for ever from 
his path had been laid with all the 
subtlety and skill of which he was 
master, Keeping his rival’s present physical 
arene well in Mate decided = 

ministering strychnine as being 
poison best calculated to produce symptoms 
such as might naturally arise from that 
condition, He was well aware that tetanus | 
sometimes occurs in a case of compound 
fracture, and he was also well aware that 
the symptoms of strychnine poisoning and 
the symptoms of tetanus are, up to a 
certain point, nearly indisti é. 
For the rest, he had trusted to fortnne 
and to his own skilful management. Fear 
had no place in his cynical nature. Having 
once decided with himself that some such 
desperate atep was absolutely necessary if 
he was to carry into effect his resolution to 
make Bertha his wife, to riak the throw was 
a foregone conclusion with James Ward. 

He had lost! And ashe sat there, his 
face set and rigid in intent thought, the 
very stake for which he had played lay 
behind him, as it were, obliterated by that 
one unalterable fact, swept away as only a 
powerful nature can Aisi away what is 
no longer fruitful. He had lost ! 
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And the throw had involved his position, 
his reputation, the very possibility of life 
at all, save in some obscure, remote corner 
of the world. He accepted the situation. 
It was the hazard of the die! He must 
leave the hospital in the course of the next 
few hours, silently and unobserved—a fugi- 
tive from justice. If he were still there in 
the morning, he would be in the hands of 
the police before the next night fell. On this 
point, too, he was perfectly callous. Again, 
it was the hazard of the die, and he had loat! 

He rose, and, going into the inner room 
he brought out a amall vee bag, and 
began to put into it some of the smaller 
and more valuable of his possessions. 
Qaite suddenly, as he took into his hand, 
for transference to the bag, a small packet 
of valuable papers, certificates and teati- 
monials, he stopped short. 

Was it worth while? The question had 
flashed suddenly into his mind, and he 
stood motionless, just as it had arrested 
him, thinking it out. Then he slowly put 
down the papers—not into the open bag, 


but back upon the writing-table. Hoe had | 


lost where he had sworn to win. Why go 
any farther ? 

A little cynical amile just touched his lips, 
as he stood there idly, turning backwards 
and forwards the papers on the table. 
There was not the faintest sound in the 
room. The fire was out. The clock that 
had ticked the moments so loadly on the 
previous day lay in the bag at his side, 
silent, At last he moved, and spoke aloud. 

“It is not worth while!” he said, 

There was another pause; and then he 
opened a drawer close to his hand, and 
took out a amall case. He looked for a 
moment at ita contentsa—two revolvers ; 
then he closed it again with a snap and 
laid it down, and crossed the room to the 
cupboard where he had placed the packet of 
drugs on the day before. He took from it 
now a closely-stoppered bottle, ‘The 
simplest way!” he said, in a low, cynical 
tone, as though unconscious that he spoke 
aloud. ‘No more failures!” 

Without an instant’s pause, without a 
backward glance at the time that lay 
vd A af aed a Se 
gift of life he abt an to 
the justice of eternity. 
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From Nora Warrener’s drawing-room in 
the flat in Victoria Street daylight had 
nearly departed, and no lights as yet 
been brought in. There was a blazing fire on 
the hearth, and the dancing flames seemed 
to defy the dreariness outaide, routing it 
utterly at every point excepting only that at 
nde a 7 a oe brght ed biboerri ex- 
pe ts flickering tness and per- 
sistently asserted the greynoss without. 

“This little pig went to market, this 
little pig atayed at home, this little pig 
had roaat beef, and this little pig 
none. 

A delighted baby laugh followed this 
statement; and the rapturous hug whichcon- 
cluded the performance was followed by the 
words, uttered in a rather weak little voice : 

‘We think there never was a game 
invented to compare with that, don’t we, 
baby boy 1” 

The only occupanta of the fire-lighted 
room were ensconced in one big arm-chair, 
and they were Nora and Monty's re- 
markable son and his godmother—Bertha. 

‘* Again” she said, as she perched the 
laughing child again on her knee, “ Again, 
and again, and again, baby boy? Ah!” she 
broke off suddenly, as a knock came atthe 
door. ‘ Here’s nurse,” she added, as a 
woman’s figure became visible in the light 
from the hall outside. “Till bring him to 
you, nurse. He's been the best of boys.” 

She carried the child across the room, 
kissed him tenderly, and as she put him 
into his nurse’s arms the round, fat hands 
— stretched out and clasped round her 


“You want to satay, my precious?” said 
Bertha. “It’s bed-timea Good night, 
sweetheart.” 

She unclasped the little hands, and 
kissed them, and the next moment the 
nurse had disappeared with her charge, 
shutting the door as she went. 

In the sudden cutting off of the light 
from the hall which this movement in- 
volved, the darkness of the room behind 
seemed deeper than it really was, and 
Bertha stood for a moment confused by it. 
The quiet, too, that fell upon it with the 
withdrawal of that restless baby voice and 
presence was noticeable by the force of 
sudden contrast. The fire had ceased to 
blaze, and the gloom of the window seemed 
to dominate everything in the room, as 
Bertha, getting accustomed to the darkness 
almost immediately, turned, and moving 
towards it, stood there lookin 


seeingly at the wet pavements below. 


down un- | 
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Three months had passed since the night 
when Ralph Charteris and James Ward 
had gone down into that valley from which 
only one had returned, and for the first of 
those months Bertha herself had hovered 
on the border-line dividing life from death. 

All through that night she had watched 
with Dr. Arnold by Ralph Charteria’s bed, 
fighting a desperate battle with the poison 
which had so nearly done its work. One 
long hour had followed another, and atill 
the issue had hung upon a thread, until at 
last, in the early morning hours, the balance 
slowly turned, and victory was won. As 
the first sign of returning life flickered 
over the white face, Bertha had quietly 
drawn away from the bed to stand in the 
shadow—waiting. She had waited until 
the tone of Dr. Arnold’s voice as he ad- 
dressed his patient for the first time told 
her that Ralph Charteris had recovered 
consciousness, and then she had passed 
softly out of the room to meet the news 
with which the whole hospital was ringing 
—the news that Dr. Ward had been found 
that morning dead in his room. The 
shock coming so suddenly upon the night 
she had passed through, the terrible climax 
of a terrible week, had told too heavily 
upon her. They had carried her out of the 
ward, her white face still and cold, no 
longer conscious of any pain or struggle, 
and, through the weeks that had followed, 
it had seemed more than doubtful whether 
apy conaciousness but the agonised con- 
sciousness of delirium would be hers again. 

But her constitution was young and 
very strong, and she had struggled back to 
life—s led back with that curious 
physical instinct with which mental voli- 
tion seems to have so little to do, which 
carries a certain distance and then seems 
gradually to fail, leaving the victim no 
longer in danger of death indeed, but very 
far from full or vigorous life. 

At some such stage Bertha had now 
arrived. During the firat month of her 
convalescence she had progressed rapidly, 
and had quickly arrived at that point 
when all that was needed for her complete 
recovery was that she should gain “a little 
more strength.” And for the last few 
weeks the amallest increase of that strength 
had persistently withheld itself; she grew 
no better. 

Tired with even the slight exertion of 
carrying the baby across the room, she 
stood for a moment only at the window, 
and then turned away, and sank down into 
an arm-chair with an exhausted quiescence 
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of movement which sat sadly on the little 
figure that had been so alert. It was very 
thin now, and the little face, refined away 
by illness, was pitiably small and white. 
She lay back against the cushions for a 
moment with her eyes closed. She always 
loved to have the baby with her, but the 
effort of playing with him was and 
she was tired. By-and-by, however, the 
great brown eyes slowly opened, and fixed 
themselves on the fire. Everything about 
her was very quiet, and she was quite alone. 
Her thoughts had gone back, as under such 
circumstances they always did, to the past. 

It seemed to Bertha as though her life 
were over, that it lay behind her pressed 
into one week lived through in that private 
room attached to the Elizabeth ward 
She never went beyond it in her thoughta 
In the first moment of her return to coa- 
sciousness, as her eyes opened op Dr. 
Arnold’s face, her lips had moved to ask 
one question, s0 feebly uttered as to be 
inaudible to every one but him, and he 
had answered, instantly : 

* He is better.” 

Since then she had never spoken again 
of Charteris. It was enough for her to 
know of his recovery, and, knowing it, she 
never followed him in thought beyond that 
week from which the knowledge took all 
pain, leaving the spell untouched. 

Of James Ward’s death she never spoke, 
nor of the terrible discovery that had 
preceded it. The first shock had been 
deadened by her illness, and becoming 
gradually familiar with it as consciousness 
returned to her, she had given it the 
solemn acceptation due to so terrible a 
tragedy, and had dwelt on it not at all. 
She could sit alone, living in the past, as 
she was sitting in the firelight in Nora's 
drawing-room now, in a peace that was 
almost happiness. It was when she looked 
to the future that there stirred im her a 
restless movement as of intolerable pain. 
What did the fature mean for her? She 
never asked herself the question con- 
sciously, but the answer would rise in her 
now and then and frighten her, although 
she would not look at it or listen to it. 
There was nothing before her—nothing, 
nothing! The centre in her mental 
life, the centre round which all her best 
and moet elevating thoughts had risen 
during these years of her life had been 
Ralph Charteris and the wrong she had 
done him. Now unconeclously and _ in- 
volantarily, with no reasoning or analysis 
on her part, that page of her life had 
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become for her a page turned down. She 
had saved his life, she had paid her debt, 
the account was closed. Long years would 
roll themselves out one after another, and 
she would grow older and older, and all 
her life was behind her, nothing left of it 
bat the constant restless longing which 
rose in her now whenever she tried to 
look before her and not behind her. She 
never analysed that strange new longing, 
she never thought at all what it might 
mean, she ovly knew that the brave little 
spirit that had carried her through so 
much failed her before it. And it must 
be faced. ain and again lately she had 
told herself that, too. She must take her 
courage in both hands and fight her way 
back to strength and active life, and all 
the dreary pain that waited for her there. 

‘‘Bertha! In the dark, dear? Oh, 
did I startle you ?” 

The door had opened suddenly, and Nora, 
coming quickly in, stopped suddenly on the 
threshold surprised at the darkness. 

At the first sound Bertha had started so 
violently that a little cry escaped her, and 
as Nora finished in a tone of tender con- 
cern, she rose and came towards her into 
the light. 

“It wasn’t your fault, dear,” she said, 
with what was a moat pathetic imitation 
of her old bright manner. ‘If a person is 
so silly as to jump at nothing, it’s the 
person’s own fault.” 

‘The person is very tired, I’m afraid,” 
said Nora, looking anxiously at the pale 
little face. 

“ Very lazy, you mean,” Bertha answered, 
with a playfulness that was inexpressibly 
sad in the thin, weak voice. ‘That's my 
complaint, Nora, and you'll have to keep 
me in better order. Here come the lamps. 
Now show me your purchases, No, I’m 
not going to lie down, I'm going to give 
up lying down.” 

There was something curiously unlike 
herself in the expression with which Nora 
watched her as they stood together in the 
lamp-light, something very tender, and 
‘Strangely undecided. It softened the con- 
fident face and lighted the direct grey eyes 
all through the evening, as Bertha, still 
with that faint ghost of her old bright 
manner, held laughingly to her words while 
her face seemed to grow more weary with 
every half hour that passed, until at last, 
with a quaint little jibe, very feebly uttered, 
at herself and her “ laziness,” she let Nora 
take her to her room. 

The “laziness” was more pronounced 
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than ever, and Nora's face was very 
womanly in its sympathetic trouble as she 
came back to the drawing-room where 
Monty was sitting alone, and took up her 
needlework in silence. A ies 

The silence lasted for several moments, 
and then it was broken by Monty, who 
had been sitting apparently lost in thought. 

‘‘ How is she, do you think?” he asked. 

Nora lifted her face fall of ailent distress. 

“She gets no better, Monty,” she 
answered. ‘ Nota bit better. Poor little 
Bertha |!” 

‘You've never said anything to her,» 
Nora?” 

A pause had preceded the question. 
Monty was leaning back in his chair, 
gazing very thoughtfully before him, and 
there was about him an air of sympathetic 
reflection which sat oddly upon his young 
manhood as Nora answered, letting her 
work fall on her lap: 

‘I’m so afraid, Money: It is so difficalt 
to know what is right; and the wrong 
thing would be so dreadfal. I'm 20 afraia 
of startling and upsetting her for nothing. 
It’s dreadfal not to know what to do!” 

There was a ring of distress in her voice ; 
buat Monty did not speak again immediately ; 
and she took up her work again with a sigh. 

The dreadfalness of ‘not kaowing what 
to do” had been weighing on Nora now 
ever since Bertha began to get better. 
On the first news of Boertha’s illness— 
sent to Nora and Monty by the hospital 
authorities as the only friends of whom 
they knew—Nora had gone to her, and 
had hardly left her again during the first 
weeks of danger. She had arrived to find 
Bertha raving wildly in the delirium of 
fever, pleading incessantly, in a little, high- 
pitched, unnatural voice for “him” that 
he might get better; that he should not 
die; that he would forgive her, forgive 
her, forgive her—the last pathetic cry re- 
peated over and over again. Then there 
would come a moments silence, and a 
fresh train of thought would start in the 
overstrang brain. She would cry out pas- 
sionately that he was killing him, that he 


was glad, that they must believe her, they 


must listen to her, or he would die. 

Before twenty-four hours had passed, 
Nora knew who was the patient of whom 
she spoke, and gradually the outlines of 
the terrible tragedy, so nearly played out 
to the end, became clear to her, lighted by 
some incautious words let fall by the 
nurse. Nora had not ever known until 
then of James Ward's presence at the 
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hospital ; Bertha had avoided going to the 
- in — Street since La arte 
realising, without the fact, that 
her contact with ae one of those 
strains endurable alone, but not endurable 
in sympathy. 

d as Nora watched hour after hour 
beside that Neate little figure, with its 
alternation of delirium and exhaustion, the 
whole story of the past six weeks became 
clear to her woman’s ption. She 
knew what James Ward known as he 
«watched Bertha’s face on that afternoon 
when Dr, Arnold had ‘seen no hope for 
Ralph Charteris, and she saw in it the 
motive for his crime, 

Bat in the hand to hand battle with the 
fever that was co Bertha’s strength 
hour by hour, her actual physical life itself 
became the all- absorbing interest with 
Nora, As the crisis. passed, and a weak, 
emaciated Bertha cathe back along the 
road to life, the slight advance which each 
day brought claimed Nora’s thoughts to 
the exclusion of any mental consideration 
whatever. It was only when she awoke 
to the fact that Bertha, nearly well, was 
utterly out of her reach, that there was 
something about the wan face that made 
her hesitate whenever the idea of telling 
Bertha all she knew presented itself to her, 
that she realised the difficulty of the 
position. And the longer she waited, the 
less she could speak. After all, what was 
there that she could say ? 

She was asking herself the question 
now as she sat stitching mechanically in 
her drawing-room. She must do some- 
thing ! she had told herself so lately with 
growing frequency. She knew only too 
well what it was that stood between 
Bertha and complete recovery, and she must, 
ahe must do something! The question 
was what that something should be. 

‘Nora, Charteris is back again. I saw 
him to-day.” 

The words came from Monty in the 
same thoughtful tone. He had, of course, 
gone to his cousin in the hospital as soon as 
he knew of his presence there, and he had 
been down once or twice to Brighton to 
see him, when he was sent there by Dr. 
Arnold to recover completely. 

“Is he quite well, Monty ?” 

“*Qaite well. Nora, he’s going back to 
Australia next week.” 

Nora leant forward with a little ery : 

‘‘ Monty !” she said, ‘ob, Monty ! 

Then quite suddenly she rose, and 
coming towards him, stood with one hand 
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resting lightly on the mantelpiece, erect 
and decided oa down at him. 

** Monty,” she be “you told him 
about Bertha ?” os 

“You know I did, Nora, and—and m 
awkward business it was.” 

“ . ret did he a 

* Nothing,” rep Monty, ruefally, 
ae no idea what a quict fellow 

eis!” 

* You told him everything t” 

“Everything ; at least, I didn’t say any. 
thing about the strychnine business, you 
know, Nora. I didn’t see the use of raking 
that up.” 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
Nora said, abraptly, with a ring of inteas 
determination in her voice : 

“Monty, if he goes back to Ausinlis 
and some isn’t done, I shall just 
despise myself all my life, You're a man, 
dear, you see, and I think s mm 
can’t manage this. Tell me where Ralph 
Charteris is staying, and I shall writ 
to him and ask him to come and m 
me. 99 

If Monty’s lips were parted to protet 
they closed again rather suddenly. A per 
plexing remembrance of something in th 
‘quiet fellow’s ” manner of saying nothing, 
something in the “quiet fellows” sd 
eyes which he was quite unable to define, 
caused the unuttered words to die upa 


his a 

“What do you mean to say!” he 
enquired, tentatively. 

“TI don’t know!” replied Nora, with 
surprising firmness, 

er ar eee had become ars 
ternatur rhaps to compensate for 
haziness at her laa of campaign, whea 
two days later, as she sat in the drawing 
room evidently waiting for some one, the 
door was opened by servant, 
** Mr, Charteris” was announced. 

Nora rose rather precipitately, and went 
forward to meet her visitor. 

“I am very glad to see you,” she said. 
tT hope you are quite strong again!” 

“Thank you,” returned Ralph Charteris, 
quietly, ‘I am quite strong again.” 

The four years that had since he 
left Bertha on the deck of the “ Philistis’ 
had greatly altered Ralph Charteris, With 
all the air of physical health, his face had 
a curiously worn appearance, and there 
was a look about the strong, well-cat 
features that spoke of a constant patient 
weariness. The hair about his 
was grey, and there were lines about the 
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kind, steady eyes that made him look years 
older than his age. 

With her heart beating furiously for all 
her calm decision of manner, Nora, no 
nearer than she had been before to any 
distinct re of action, feeling only that 
the time had come, opened the conversation 
on the lines that were most natural ander 
the circumstances, and that must also lead 
in the direction in which she meant to 
turn it. 

“Tt seems s , doesn’t it, that we 
have not met before,” she said, frankly, 
as they sat down. ‘I should have been 
to see you when you were ill, but—I was 
prevented. : 

The clear grey eyes were fixed fall upon 
him as she spoke, watching keenly for any 
shade of expression that might guide her in 
the difficult task she had taken so bravely 
on herself. Bat there was not the faintest 
change in the grave face as Ralph Charteris 
answered : 

“Tt was very kind of you to think of 


at Monty told you, I know, of our terrible 
anxiety ?’ 

6 Yes,” 

There was no alteration even then in 
the face into which she looked; but the 
absolute reasionlessness of the mono- 
syllable with which he answered caught her 

ert perception in a moment. She was 
silent, hoping that he would think himself 
called upon to add something to his re- 
sponse; and after a moment's pause, he 
continued in the same expreasionless tone : 
aT am very glad to know that — it is 

ast. 
: A sudden resolution took possession of 
Nora, and nerved her for a bold stroke, 

‘‘ Mr. Charteris,” she said, ‘things go 
wrong #0 constantly that can’t be helped, 
and one has to seo them, and know there's 
nothing to be done, that when one sees a 
thing go wrong that could be nape it 
seems an awful to beafraid. I want 
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once because he could not. At last he 
said, in a voice that was rather low and 
hoarse : 

“T have never, since the first, felt that 
there was anything to forgive. The mis- 
take—was mine.” | 

“ That is very generous.” 

**T love her.” 

The three words came from him in so 
low a tone that ears less desperately intent 
than Nora’s could hardly have caught 
them ; and then Ralph Charteris rose, and 
moving across the room, stood with his 
back towards her, struggling for the re- 
served self-control out of which he had 
been startled: There was a moment’s dead 
silence, and then Nora's voice, very low 
and clear, broke it. 

“There is something that I think you 
ought to know,” she said ; and then, with- 
out waiting for a word or sign from him 
she told him all the trath about his illness 
in the hospital, she told him how nearly he 
had met his death at James Ward’s hands, 
and how he had been saved. And the 
story, as she finished it, pieced together 
from Bertha’s delirious confession, from 
words let fall by the nurses, and from 
her own woman’s instinct, was all alive 
with the unconscious womanly devotion of 
which it told, which it screened and 
sheltered even in the telling, to make it 
the more beautiful for that same screen. 

Long before she finished Ralph Char- 
teris had come up to her with a swift, 
abrupt movement, 

“Why?” he said, hoarsely, “why ? 
What does it all mean ? ” 

‘Find out,” cried Nora, rapidly and 
incoherently. ‘Oh, if you love her as 
you say you do, ask her yourself. Don’t 
you understand? Oh, don’t you under- 
stand ?” | 

She was all flushed and trembling with 
earnestness, and every line of her grave, 
sad face had broken up and changed as if 
under the influence of some tremendous 
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to ask you a question that you'll think | feeling 


impertinent, I know. I don’t mind that 

ar mean it can’t be helped; but do, 

po answer it. Have you forgiven 
q” 


As she finished her speech, with ita 
quaintly incongruous mixture of womanly 
feeling and youthful directness, sho looked 
suddenly up at him. She saw the cyes, 
Seem Sent 
spoke in gro surprise, c suddenly, 
and she felt, i she waited reathleaaly 
for his answer, that he did not speak at 


What do you mean ?” he said, harshly, 
* That—that isn’t possible! She never 
did—she never—— 

‘She does,” interrupted Nora. “TI 
don’t know when or how, but it is true. 
Oh, wait—vwait here !” 

And before Charteris had grasped her 
purpose she had left the room. _—i 

He stood for a moment where she had 
left him, his breath coming quick and 
fast, white to the very lips. Then he 
turned mechanically, and, walking to the 
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fireplace, stood there looking down into 
the flames. 

“It's a mistake!” he muttered; “a 
mistake. I'll go, What's that!” He 
turned sharply as a light touch fell upon 
the handle of the door, and as he tarned 
it opened, and he found himself face to 
face with Bertha. | 

Without a sound of any sort or kind, 
she stopped in the doorway as though the 
face that mot her eyes had turned her into 
stone. All her life seemed to be concen- 
trated in the large atartled eyes, and as the 
man before her saw the expression that 
leapt up in them, he, too, found the trath. 
They stood so, for a moment, gazing into 
one another's face, and then Bertha moved 
—whiter than she had been as she stood 
there in the doorway it was impossible that 
she should become, but her face grew 
curiously rigid as if with the force of the 
iron self-control in which she held herself, 
and she turned to go away, but Ralph 
Charteris stopped her. 

‘‘ Bertha,” he said, hoarsely ; “ Bertha, 
won't you speak to me ?” 

With her hand still on the latch of the 
door, she turned and looked at him, and 
over her little white face there crept a 
pitiful humiliation and a mute appeal. 


Then she came slowly back into the room. | his 


“ Have you forgiven me?” she said. 

Ralph is took two swift steps 
across the room, and standing close to the 
little trembling figure, he said, in a low, un- 
even voice : 

“If there could be any question of for- 
giveness in my mind from me to you that 
must have been settled for ever when you 
saved my life. Bértha, there never has 
been, for I love you, dear. If my love is 
anything to you, if you care to havo it, it 
is yours, and I am yours, now as I have 
always been since I asked you first to be 
my wife. If not—don’t mind, dear,” 
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Then, as she looked into the good, grey 
eyes before her, to Bertha, last of all, 
came the knowledge of the trath—the 
troth of which, until that moment, she 
had had no suspicion. She had asked her 
heart no questions ; all ite pain had been 
to her part of the old i of in 
which the thought of the man who stood 
before her now had taken root, until it 
filled her life. In her first keen realisstion 
of the wrong she had done, and the suffer 
ing she had inflicted so recklessly, there 
had been no touch of any other feeling for 
the sufferer than pity and self-reproach. 
Oat of her pain and bitter repentance, ont 
of the passionate sense of pity and ‘protec. 
tion with which his helplessness snd 
danger had filled her, had grown, lowly 
and ailently, in all unconscionmem, the 
one treasure that could pay her debt 
She knew the trath at last. She knew 
that she loved Ralph Charteris, 

She did not move or turn away her 
eyes ; she simply looked at him, and ss she 
looked, the little, set face softened and 
trembled, the white lips parted, and the 
brown oe ee cee and dark as they 
had never before. She did not 
speak; but Ralph Charteris suddenly 
stretched out his hands, and drew her isto 


There was a 
moment in which for Ralph Charteris tine 
iteelf seemed to stand still; and 
with her shining eyes still fixed on his, she 
said one word : 

Gravely 

ravely and quietly, as if his and 
overwhelming joy had a the 
bounds where any demonstration can avail, 
he bent his head towards her i 
face, and in that first long kiss the debt 
was paid, 
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Part I. 
On Boarp THE “STAR OF THE NIGHT,” 
CHAPTER I. DR. ZAMIEN’S GUEST, 


THE afternoon was hot and sultry, with 
hardly a breath stirring, but with thunder 
muttering in the distance, as I sat in the 
coffee-room of one of the chief hotels at 
Weymouth, awaiting the arrival of the 
London ‘train. By that train I expected 
the arrival of a friend, who had promised 
to join me in a cruise along the coast in 
my little yawl, the ‘ Priscilla,” which was 
lying at anchor in the roadstead. She is 
a smart little boat, and if you don’t like 


her designation, I can only say that sho | F 


had been a gift from my aunt Priscilla, 
whose name will have a pleasant sound to 
all who are acquainted witb her. 

The only other occupant of the coffee- 
room is a small, lissom, dark-featured man, 
who is called Jansen. From his name you 
would say—a Dutchman. But he looks 
more like a Chinaman, with his yellow skin, 
and obliquely set eyes, Jansen has made 
some overtures towards acquaintance, and, 
finding that I am from Cornwall, he has 
been asking me about affairs in my neigh- 


| bourhood, of which he seems to have some 
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but not of a recent character. 

tance, he has been asking me 
about the eae people only known 
to me by name, as they left the country 
long years i Algo he seems to have 
some knowledge of my own relatives, as 
a eee the Pensilions—“‘fino, spirited 
g ,” 

And such a description might have ap- 
plied to my two aunts fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Yot they are still charming, 
attractive women, and it has always pus- 
zled me why they were permitted to re- 
main single. But then one recalled their 
fondness for each other, and for their 
sweet old home, a place not far from 
Boscastle, on the Cornish coast, and called 
airview. 

A telegram for Mr. Bertram,” said the 

head waiter, coming in at this moment. 
Exactly! Aa I ex , that wretched 
Bompas, the fried who should have 
shared my cruise, is detained at his office 
“by unforeseen European complications.” 

Mr. Jansen watched my dissatisfied 


visage and heard my muttered explosions 
of wrath. Bat he did not for many mo- 
ments neglect to sweep the sea horizon 
with the powerful binoculars which he 
carried ; they were better glasses than I 
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could obtain for love or money. The 
man’s interest in me annoyed me; I felt 
sure that in another moment he would 
offer to ce 7a my missing friend, and 
that I should not have the moral courage 
to refuse his offer; for the man fascinated 
while he repelled me. So I rose and saun- 
tered out of the room and down to the 
esplanade, where I hailed a boatman on 
the beach and bade him take me out to my 
little craft. 

After all, I had no particular object in 
coming on board, except to get out of the 
way of that Mr. Jansen. The boat was 
anchored well out in the bay, in about six 
"fathoms of water, and rather too much in 
the fairway to please me. As soon as the 
tide turned I would run her into the har- 
bour and lay her up, for a cruise all alone 
would be dreary enough, and I could not 
think of any one to replace Bompas. 
the meantime, with a book in my pocket and 
a pipe, I meditated reading and smoking ; 
but instead I fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was dark and chilly, 
not with the approach of night, but with 
the advance of a dense sea-fog, which had 
come up with the breeze and the tide. 
Sarrounded by the fog, the position was 
critical, if not dangerous. I heard a fog- 


horn sounding and ships’ bells being rung, 
and here had I been anoozing comfortab 


in the way of it all. Suddenly the air 
grew darker stil), in a sort of deathly 
shade, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
eee f the sun, 
And this was caused by the huge sails 
of a large schooner yacht that was bearing 
down upon me, elose-hauled, but racing 
thro the water, that seemed to rush 
on either side like a whirlpool. 
Fer stem, and cruel, towered @ 
my head, and the whole gave me the mo- 
mentary impression of some huge rhe of 
rey that was pouncing upon me; and yet 
sha uostaed no more substantial than the 
surrounding mist. But next moment she 
proved that she was no phantom ship. 
There was a cry or hail from the schooner, 
a sharp command to put down the helm ; 
but it was too late, for down went the 
yawl, struck by the counter of the yacht, 
and down went I, something s my 
head at the moment, which knocked the 
senses out of me. 
Coming to myself, the feeling was of one 
entran in a tomb, when the touch of 


a hand sent a thrill of life through my | 


veins, and gave me power to open my 


eyes. ‘He will live,” said a voice, with a 
soft but joyful intonation. ‘See, he 
awakes.” And with that I did awake, yet 
not knowing where I was, or who or 
had happened tome, But there was the 
form of a beautifal girl bending over me, 
her soft, dark eyes looking down into 
mine. “Had I lain for a century dead,” as 
the poet has it, that glance must have 
wakened me to life. Then the lovely 
form disappeared, and I seemed tosinkagain 
into night, when a soft hand placed a cup 
to my lips and I was made to drink. The 
drink must have been an opiate, for I fell 
into a sleep that was f and 
and awoke with the perfect possession of 
aa i ss 

e morning sun was shining in upon me 
through the port-hole of a cabin, and that 
cabin luxuriously but plainly tfarnished— 


In | everything within it being of the same hue, 
grey, wi 


a neutral-tinted the suspicion of 
about it, and the only ornament a 
silver star, with which, as if acrest, every 
article of the elaborate toilette apparatus 
was adorned. Somebody must have been 
watching me, for as soon as! raised m 
on my elbow, and looked wonderingly about 
me, the door softly opened and a negro boy 
glided noiselessly in, surveyed me with a 
scrutinising glance, saluted, and retired. 
Next moment the door opened with 
something more of state, and the boy 
announced in low and awestruck voice : 

Dr. Zamien.” 

And Dr. Zamien was a person whom, 
having once seen, you would not forget in 
a hurry! Bat he too seemed to partake 
of the eer leaden hue of everything 
about his yacht. His face was sallow, but 
with a strange luminosity about it, so that, 
seen among other faces, it attracted atten- 
tion. The features were and of 
classic regularity, the eyes dark and full, 
the frame strong and well knit, but of 
moderate stature. The Doctor, without a 
word, took a seat bY my bedside, examined 
me attentively, asked a few brief ques- 
tions in excellent English—yet rari om 
his accent and into were 
did not give me the im that this 
was his native tongue. ben his manner 
changed to one of pleasant courtesy, as he 
alluded to the accident which had made 
me his guest. 

‘Repose is all you require,” said the 
Doctor. ‘ You can have it here. No one 
shall disturb you ; but when you feel wall 
enough to join our party, we shall be 


delighted 
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And I, too, would be delighted, if the 
party eomprehended the being who had 
been the ministerin el of my vision. 
But I was unprovided with anything but 
what I was wearing at the time—not even 
a complete suit of flannels, for sundry ot 
ceteras ‘had no doubt gone to the bottom 
with the boat. The Doctor, divinin 
my embarrassment, said that he hoped 
that everything of mine had been re- 
covered. He had an experienced diver 
on board, who had done his best. The 
boat, too, had been picked up, and the 
ship's ter was at work repairing the 
slight damage it had received. The 
schooner had anchored immediately after 
the accident, and the fog lifting, the Doctor 
had sent ashore for my A letter 
found in my pocket had supplied my name 
and address, 

“Bat you are no unexpected guest,” 
added the Doctor, gaily. ‘‘There were not 
wanting signs and wonders announcing your 
advent. Madame Valerien detected an 
arrival in her teaeup, and Constance——” 
Here the Doctor paused. Ab, was that 
- she, indeed—my heart gave a throb at the 
name—and what presage had occurred to 
her? Bat the Doetor passed on without 
specifying it farther. “And Captain Riaz,” 
he went on,. “who consults the cards 
every night, distinctly foretold a tall, fair, 
and handsome youth to join our crew. 
And as for me,” continued the Doctor, 
more gravely, “I had just expressed a wish. 
‘We are on a voyage of discovery,’ I said, 
‘on the coast of an unknown country. Oh 
that we might capture some chieftain of the 
land, and compel him to act as our pilot 
and conductor, and to show us all the 
beauties of the sea and shore.’ ” 

Well, I owned that I might be of some 
service in this respect, and everything 
urged me to aceept the Doctor's gracefully 
offered hospitality, 

Dr. Zamien took it all as a matter of 
course. Hours, he said, were optional on 
board, but the general meals were eleven 
o'clock breakfast, and seven or eight 
dinner. 

hired me est left, a smart-looking 
n y in stri cotton garments pre- 
ented himself, and without more nao 
began to unpack my things and lay them 
out. 
| “Me A boy now, sar,” he said, show- 
| ing all his white teeth in an amiable grin. 

aving passed all my garments under 
review, he chose a pair of white ducks and 


a hina anat and walatanat adarmad with 
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club buttons, as the morning’s garments ; 
and having endued me in these, and 
generally made me presentable, he sver- 
veyed his work with another gratified grin. 

‘Berry hansom now,” he said. “ Bell 

for breakfast ; me show the way.” 

e way led into a small but daintily 
farnished saloon, charmingly adorned with 
exotic plants, and in the middle a table set 
with a service of silver and rich Oriental 
china, all marked with the same device of 
a star of seven pointe. 

Dr. Zamien was already in his place at 
the head of the table, scanning the London 
papers, whieh had just been brought aboard. 
Opposite to him agt a dark, handsome, 
bronzed fellow whom he introduced to me 
as Captain Riaz, The Captain gave me a 
friendly grip of the hand, it seemed to 
me, consulting the Doctor's eye, like a mastiff 
who asks of his master, in mute fashion, 
whether a stranger is to be treated as 
friend or foe. 

In another moment appeared a nee 
little woman, perfectly dressed, followed 
by a tall, slender girl with a soft olive 
complexion, whom I at once recognised as 
the original of my feverish vision of the 
previous night. 

‘‘Madame Valerien,” said the Doctor, 
turning to the elder lady, ‘“‘ permit me to 
make known to you Mr. Bertram. Con- 
stance, here is your patient—-‘ bien portant,’ 
as you see, rosy and fresh, and as little 
like a drowned man as can be imagined.” 

The meal proceeded, elegantly served b 
two or three dark-skinned attendants, wi 
the daintiest dishes, and what seemed to 
be the choicest wines, Yet the time passed 
gaily enough. Madame Valerien was full 
of badinage, the Doctor responded in the 
most light-hearted way, and for me it was 
sufficient to drink in the light of the 
beautifal liquid eyes that were every now 
and then turned softly upon me, . 

And then we heard that the Customs 
launch was alongside, demanding some 
formalities ; and the Doctor, who disliked 
interrogations of any kind, it seemed, 
hastened on deck to confront the officials. 
They had been civil enough to bring out 
a letter which had just arrived for me; it 
was under cover of one of the hotel en- 
velopes, addressed in a handwriting that 
was possibly Jansen’s, In addition to the 
enclosure, which was only a letter from 
Aunt Judith, was a slip of paper containing 
the words: “A friendly warning. You 
are on board an ill-fated ship. t away 


while wan aan ” 
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CHAPTER II. OFF PORTLAND ISLE. 


Tue friendly warning —of which I 
doubted the friendliness—did inspire me 
with a little uneasiness. Especially when 
I saw the “ Priscilla” hauled on deck and 
enclosed in a canvas cover with other 
boats on the main deck, while davite were 
hauled inboard, gangways stowed away, 
and everything made snug for sea. But 
although there might be something enig- 
matic about the Doctor’s character, yet it 
attracted as much as that of Jansen 
repelled; and as for Constance, I would 
stake my life on her being all that was 
most sweet and estimable. 

The yacht was standing out for sea and 
making fair progress almost in the teeth 
of the wind, which had freshened a good 
deal, The lofty but regular outline of the 
Isle of Portland was to windward of us, and 
in some of our boards we stood close in- 
shore—so close that we could see bands of 
convicts, in their hideous yellow coverings, 
at work in serried lines at the quarries. 

The weather was getting thick and 
drizzly, and not being wanted on deck, I 
made my way to the saloon; and there I 
found Constance alone, reading and snugly 
posed in a fauteuil, a lamp over her head 
throwing a radiant light upon her book 
and on her dark chestnut locks. Her 
slight and graceful figure, the charming 
curves of her neck, the face of a clear olive 
complexion with features of classic beauty, 
the dark and lustrous eyes, surcharged with 
sensibility and emotion. Here was the 
being of my vague longings and desires, 
whom I recognised at once as my fate; 
and there seemed to be a strong and subtle 
attraction on either side, which drew us 
together rather as long-sundered friends 
than as the almost strangers that conven- 
tionally we were. 

Constance laid aside her book, and we 
began to talk, intermittently at first, 
with the tremor of the early impulses of 
passion — we had too much to say for 
fluent everyday talk. What concerned us 
most were our own immediate impressions 
and sensations. That the touch of her 
hand had given the first thrill of life to 
my frame, it delighted her to hear, and 
she was innocently curious as to the im- 
pressions I had received during this half- 
conscious state; and then we went on to 
talk of our previous lives, always with the 
tacit understanding that our first meeting 
had formed an era from which all the 
future would date. 
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First I had to tell the story of my life, 
although in truth, like the traditional 
knife-grinder, I had no story to tell that 
was worthy of the name. Bat such as it 
was, it seemed full of interest for Constance. 
First, as to my mother, who was one of 
three sisters, daughters of a tough old sea- 
dog, Admiral Pensilion, and how she fell 
in love and eloped with a poor engineer 
officer, one Lieutenant Bertram, to the 
great indignation of her father, who at 
once altered his will, and left all that he 
had the disposal of to his other daughters, 
and made these dispositions irrévocable by 
dying soon after. Yet the two elder 
sisters were good and loyal, and would 
have shared everything with my mother, 
but that she died shortly after her father, 
leaving me to the care of Aunt Judith and 
Aunt Priscilla. 

If anything, these excellent women had 
been too careful of me. When I was 
fourteen they broke up their home at Fair- 
view for a time, and went to live at Exeter, } 
in order that I might attend the grammar 
school there. And when it became a ques- 
tion of sending me to the University, they 
would have gone to Oxford without demur, 
only they found that maiden aunts were 
not allowed in residence at any of the 
colleges. I was very glad not to go, for 
that matter, for I had no penchant for 
studies at all, except it were in natural 
science, 

And so we all went back to Fair- 
view with huge delight, and I set up a 
laboratory there, and a workshop, and 
made myself very busy at times. But 
more than anything else I loved the free- 
dom of the sea, and adventurous voyages 
here and there in my own little craft. 
But I had not things quite my own way, 
I explained. I was managed by a com- 
mittee or council of three, who sat upon me 
on every important occasion of my life. 
My two aunts formed part of the quoram, 
of course, and the third was Squire Bom- 
pace, generally known as Justice Bompas, 
on account of his being such an active and 
exemplary magistrate. 

Constance laughed merrily as I described 
the solemn procedure of this high court. 
‘* Bat,” she said, suddenly becoming grave, 
‘‘you have a very happy lot. But with 
me everything is vague and uncertain. I 
am subject to the authority of one ”"—here 
she broke off abruptly, and added, after a 
moment's pause—“ who is everything that 
is kind and good. But Madame Valerien 
calls me, Adieu, monsieur !” 
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CHAPTER III. ON THE DORSET COAST, 


THERE is nothing very interesting about 
this Dorset coast, where a long breakwater 
of shingle, known as the Chesil bank, 
stretches for many miles, with a kind of 
lagoon behind it and a low coast-line, with 


a range of downs rising against the sky- 


line, and here and there a nearer hill 
crowned with some ancient tumulus or 
entrenchment. The Doctor seemed to be 


making a conscientious survey of the coast, 
for nothing escaped his observation, and 
he was especially on the alert for anythin 
that bore the name of castle or tower; an 
finding on the map a certain Abbotsbury 


Castle, he made as all go on shore, But 


after a long walk and a climb up a ateep 
hill, we found only immense earthworks, 


very imposing, and affording a striking 
view of sea and shore, but evidently not 
What- 
ever might be the object of his search, it 
was evident that his ward had something 
At every new 
point of view he would turn anxiously to 


what the Doctor was looking for. 


to do with the matter. 
Constance. 


“Does the sight of all this excite any 


associations in your mind?” he would 
ask 


Bat Constance would shake her head. 


“Té is all very pleasant, and I think I 


have seen something like it before.” 

“ Where ?” cried the Doctor, eagerly. 

‘Oh, the Buttes Montmartre,” said 
Constance. | 

Bah!” said the Doctor, contemptuously. 
“You little Parisian cockney !” 

We were all tired enough when we got 
back to the ship, and Madame Valerien at 
once retired to take her customary siesta. 
And while the yacht was gently gliding 
across the bay, with a beautifal panorama 
around of the bright sea sprinkled with 
sails and the distant hills tinged with a 
solemn evening radiance, Constance and I 
enjoyed on deck a delicious half-hour of 
mutual confidence and happy talk. 

“ T don’t know,” said Constance, lowering 
her voice, “ why my guardian attaches such 
importance to my early recollections. They 
aro, after all, bat very vague and confased. 
It must have been in England that my first 
childhood was spent; but my strongest 
impressions are of a father whose figure I 
vaguely recall, and a home which was 
scabies within view of the sea. Every- 
one else about me is recent—of yesterday. 
For I hardly count the long years I spent 
at the convent of the good sisters in Paris. 
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One long, tranquil, peaceful day succeeded 
another with intervals of tranquil sleep, 
and that was all. Yet I was happy, wi 

a happiness that left no sting behind it, 
Bat at seventeen years old—on my fé‘e 
day—the little festival the sisters had 
arranged was half spoilt by the rain, and 
thunder rolled through the air; when there 
was a loud knocking at the convent door, 
and the lay sister, who was portross, 
announced with awe and alarm that a 
caléche and four horses all covered with 
mud had drawn up before the door of the 
convent, and that a strange and awful- 
looking man had entered the lodge and 
demanded to see the mother superior. It 
was my guardian, as it turned out, who had 
not been heard of for ten years or more, 
except through his bankers, That very 
day I was to take my place in his house- 
hold. He had provided a suitable com. 
panlon andchaperon, Madame Valerien, who 
is the widow of some eminent professor. It 
was a terrible trial to be launched suddenly 
into the world, leaving behind all my former 
friends, Aud we have been travellin 

since, to Rome, to Venice, to Naples, an 

then we were suddenly hurried off to 
Havre, where we found this vessel waiting 
for us, and we had not been cruising many 
days when we picked up out of the sea— 
ou. e 

This last word was accompanied by a 
soft yet doubtful glance in my direction, 
as if the speaker had not quite made up 
her mind whether the event were pro- 
pitious or the reverse. 

‘And your guardian,” I asked, ‘‘is he 
ood to you? Do you love him as a 
aughter ?” 

“Hush!” said Oonstance, sinking her 
voice to a whisper, “he will hear. But 
why should I be afraid to speak? Yes, he 
is always good to me. He is even too 
lavish in gratifying all my whims. Yet 
he inspires awe—veneration rather than 
love, Bat I dread his displeasure more 
than anything in the world, and I should 
never dare to disobey him.” 

Just then the warning bell rang for 
dinner, and Constance hurried away, while 
Nero, the negro boy, came to look me up 
and array me for the solemn function ; 
for on calm and propitious evenings like 
this, the Doctor liked to dine in state. 

In the stillness and beauty of the night 
the crew, gathering into little groups, began 
to sing and dance upon the forward deck 
to the monotonous tum-tum of an Indian 
drum, or the more musical accompaniment 
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of some ti guitar or banjo, A mixed 
lot they were—negroes ebon black, with 
white, i 


Italian or two, and a Scotc 


“Oh, they are a fair crow enough,” said 
Riaz, replying to my looks rather than to 
any spoken words; “good workers and good 

Ghises at 4 Ghick and that is what we 
want, for our cruises are not always in 
quiet waters, But there is one I rather 
mistrust, The quietest, best behaved of 
the lot, but there is a lurking devil in his 
eye that, as one used to these fellows, I 
don’t like, His comrades call him Shiney ; 
there he is coiling a rope; the fellow never 


fi 


takes his ease like the rest,” 


I followed the man with my eyes; he 
certainly seemed one of the steadiest of 
the crew, and not unlike Jansen in the 
face, although of a much more powerfal 


frame, 


Before long the music had eeased, the 
watch was changed, and the “ Star of the 
Night” glided softly and silently over the 
sea. Dr. Zamien had come on deck and 
seated himself by my side He listened 
eae LG as I led the conversation to 


his ward. 


how loveable, and what happiness to win 


the affection of so fair a creature ! 


‘There are secret affinities,” said the 
Doctor, after musing in silence for a while, 
thinking organisations, which resemble 
those familiar to us in chemistry when two 


elements, oi perhaps in mechanical 
alliance with alien bodies, suddenly obey 
the inevitable laws of their being and com- 
bine in one harmonious substance. Such 
is the true union of souls, But it is not 
to be obtained without probation, trial, 
perhaps suffering. Are you content to 
undergo this ordeal? It is not merely to 
ask and to have. There are conditions 


in 


attached which may displease you. If so, 
It is best to withdraw at once.” 

No conditions would be too onerous, I 
replied, which were consistent with integrity 
and honour, 

The Doctor frowned. ‘I do not like 
heve limitations,” he said, “ which imply 
t mistrust of one who is entitled to demand 
horough confidence and obedience. I 
1ave confidence in you because I can read 
rour nature. You have been brought up 
y pure and delicate women ; you are not 
infit to share the thoughts of a pure, 
tnsullied nature. Bat before going further, 
t is fit that you should know the history 
Mf my ward, which involves certain episodes 
n my own life.” 







teeth, Lascars, Malays, an 
hman. 
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The Doctor lit a big olgar, which seemed 
to imply a long story. He smoked and 
spoke deliberately, and puffs of smoke did 
duty as commas and fail stops. 


CHAPTER IV. THE CIRCLE OF ZOROASTER. 


IN the semi-darkness of the clear and 
atarlit night, Dr. Zsmien’s face shene out 
with strange luminosity, which seemed 
to cast a faint glow on the white oe 
cigar smoke which circled above his head 
His narrative began with an allusion to his 
own early days. Hie father, he said, re- 
sided, at the time of his birth, at the court 
of the Maharajah of Japore, a tributary 
state, whose frontiora bordered on the moun- 
tains of Thibet. Here the elder Zamien 
exercised the functions of physician, as- 
trologer, alchemist, a man of vast nataral 
gifts and of the profoundest knowledge. 

he Doctor himself, when of sufficient age, 
had been sent to Europe to study chamistry 
and physics under the most eminent pro- 
fessors in Paris, London, and Berlin. 

Daring his residence in Eurepe the 
Doctor had been initiated into a 
of a secret and mysterious nature, of which 
he would say no more than that it was 
called the Circle of Zoroaster, and that it 
posseased the secret and ancient lore ef the 
brotherhood of the Rosicruciana. And to 
his surprise he found, on his retarn to 
India, that his father had long been one of 
the initiated, and that the fraternity had 
spread among the Parsees, and that circles 
had also been formed among the more 
enlightened of the Brahmans, as well as of 
the higher castes in general. 

Saddenly a palace revolution was 
effected, the Maharajah deposed and im- 
prisoned, perishing shortly after from the 
ill-treatment to which he had been mb- 
jected. The revolution was highly popular 
with the inhabitants, who showed their z 
for the new order of things by burning 
down the laboratory and the bungalows of 
the Frankish doctors, and killing the vener- 
able Zamien, while his son, who was abeent 
at the time, barely escaped with his life, 
and took refuge among the hills. 

Driven into the wilds of Thibet, Zamion 
might have perished of hunger and ex- 
posure but for the accidental meeting with 
a Lama, or prieat, who proved to be one 
of the initiated, and, thanks to the aid 
of faithful brothers, he passed safely 
through the terrible defiles and gorges of 
the great mountain ranges and reached 


the frontier of China proper. 
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“* But in crossing,” said the Doctor, who 
hene takes up the narrative, “one of the 
highest of the mountain passes, where 
etemal suows nested among the outcrop of 
the: hlackest: and moat deanlate rocks, the 
barking of the dogs.of the Mongol caravan 
ie Ste to a sad an 
8 wo ‘fereign devils,’ as they ware 
called by even the most polite of the 

deserted by their guides and 


everything, had bean left to perish in this 
horiid waste. One was an eldenly man 
with griszled hair and beard, who had the 
finst succumbed toa want and cold. The 
second was still alive when we found him, 
but beyond the reach of any human aid to 
reaore, <A powerful stimulant and cordial 
that I administered revived him for the 
moment, and ere his dying ayes closed in 
their last sleep I had recognised and re- 
turned the sign of brotherhood. He, too, 
waa one of the iNnminati, 

“T bent my head to his lips, but could 
only distinguiah ‘ Daughter—Conatanco’ ; 
but he pressed my hand, and I returned 
the pressure, accep such as in the 
nature of a trust estabii between us. 
Then, as if strengthened and impelled to 
one last effort of the will, he whispered with 
his dying breath : ‘Beneath the Tower.’” 

So completely had these poor unfostn- 
nate travellers been robbed and stripped, 
that their very clothes had been taken 
away, and only same tattered, worthless 
rags left behind. Pa and valuables, 
whatever they might have possessed, 
been ruthlessly carried off by the wretches 
who had led tham into this terrible place. 
Zamien, however, had no time or means to 
follow up these villains. Already he had 
incurred some suspicion by his attentions 
to the dying Englishman, whom 
othars would haye left to his fate as one 
acenrsed. Zamien carried away with him 
an old leather wallet, which the younger 
man had worn round his neck, containing 
some freahly dug roote and some sppcimans 
of planta recently collected; and on turn- 
ing: out ite contante later on, Zamion dis- 
covered a scrap of paper, evidently torn 
from a letter, with writing in an unformed, 
childish hand, between two ruled lines, 
beasing an address, “ Rue de Pojssen Vert, 
Paris,” and the words, “Cher Papa.” 
Zamion had plenty to think of in securing 
his own safety, and had many hair-breadth 
escapes ere he succeeded in reaching one 
of the Treaty ports and taking ship for 
Europe. 
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He lost no time when he reached Paris, 
in finding out the Rue de Poisson Vert. 
And there, sure enough, was a youn 
pensionnaire, Mias Constance Graham, ag 
five years and a half, whose father was 
trav in foreign parts. Asked where 
was her former home? She had the vagué 
notions of geography not inexcusable in 
five years and a half. It was by a train, 
a steamboat, and by other “ voitures” that 
she had arrived “chez les scours,” As for 
countries, nations, and their divisions, she 
knew aon them, except as places on 
the maps. er schoolfellows called her 
“la petite Anglaise,” but as for any notion 
of what province, race, or country she be- 
longed to, she had never thought of the 
matter, and could not tell, She had lived 
“‘ehesz mon pére,” she said with dignity, 
and that was enough, But she bad a 
vivid recollection of some of the featurea 
of hee old home—the great waters whore 
the snn sank to reat in a bed of purple and 
gold; aad where sometimes great waves 
came dashing in mountains of foam towards 
her; and the garden where there was a 
little river, and where she used to hide, 
behind the great fronds of the ferns. 

“ All things conaidered,” said the Doctor, 
“the conclusion is suggested that Con- 
stance’s former home was somewhere in 
the west of England.” 

Bat no further information transpired, 
and everything regarding her origin and 
connections remained a a rig It was 
evident that her father wished to 


had | establish her where no enquiries from 


her former home might reach her. And 
Zamien had at that time interests which 
he deemed more important to consider. 
Time passed en, and he formed no other 
ties, 20 began to value his position as 


the | guurdian of Constance, He had realised 


abundant wealth; he could endow his 
ward with a fortune suitable to the future 
of a girl well born and well educated. 
And thus he had no interest to serve in 
making researches into the past. Bat 
circumstances had recently occurred which 
seemed to necessitate an exhaustive effort 
to discover the secret of the girl’s origin. 
And this was the actual object of the 
present cruise, 

The Doctor’s conditions did not seem to 
me hard —I must serve him as pupil 
and neophyte for a year and a day— 
keeping all his secrets, obeying all his 
commands. At the end of that period, 
having earnestly striven to make myself 
worthy—if, in a word, I had remained 
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faithfal to my vows of initiation—then I 
might Constance if we were still 
both of a mind. 

My assent to this was a foregone con- 
clusion. I repeated the solemn formula 
which the Doctor dictated to me, and thus 
became a postulant for admission to a 
body of whose aims and methods I knew 
nothing. To me the object, however, was 
evident enough. It meant Constance— 
and hurried away by the strength of my 
passion, I left other consequences to take 
care of themselves. 


CHAPTER V. IN LYME BAY. 


A LOVELY summer morning dawned as 
the “Star of the Night” lay quietly at 
anchor off the Cobb at Lyme. Everybody 
knows the Cobb, which was originally a 
natural breakwater formed by the set of 
tides and currents, but now a bulwark 
of strong masonry, behind which the naval 
forces of Lyme Regis rest, secured from 
the tempest. Lyme iteelf has not much 
changed since the days of the great French 
war, when Jane Austen visits the place 
and sketches it with her quiet, feminine 
touch. “The principal street almost 
hurrying into the water, the walk to the 

akirtin g round the pleasant little 
bay, the Cobb iteelf . . . with the beauti- 
ful line of cliffs to the east. The scenes 
in the neighbourhood, Charmouth with its 
high grounds and extensive sweeps of 
country, and still more its sweet retired 
bay, backed by dark cliffs, where fragmenta 
of low rock among the sands make it the 
happiest spot for watching the flow of the 
tide . . . the woody varioties of the cheer- 
fal village of up Lyme, and above all 
Pinny, with its green chasms between 
romantic rocks.” Since then, by the way, 
Pinny has almost effaced iteelf by sliding 
bodily into the sea. 

Pitas next ee cnn Branscombe, a 
pleasant, stragg illage, among streams 
and hills, with ihie'aaa below opening from 
a quiet little bay. Here the Doctor 
found a population of lace-makers, and 
purchased as many specimens as he could 
find ready for sale, for most of the lace- 
workers were under contract to dealers 
at Honiton and elsewhere. And he left 
orders for more, and generally made a stir 
in the village, and especially when he 
began to prescribe for some poor bed- 
ridden people who had aunk into the state 
of chronic invalids, whom he cheered with 
his hopeful words, and bright, energetic 
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[Conducted by 
manner ; while to some he promised y 
cure if they would follow imp his 


directions; and with most he left medi- 
cines and money too, so that they might 
get the nourishment he prescribed. There 
had been no such stir and awakening in 
the village probably since its firat settle- 
ment by the ancient Britons, and people 
se pa eee oe to the en a 
& won crowd, and cottagers broug 
their sick eS their doors so that he might 
look upon them as he passed. 

Altogether it was rather a relief to find 
that the Doctor confined his a 
manifestations to obscure people 
obscure places. At Sidmouth, where we 
landed next, among the genteel and con- 
ventional frequenters of a popular watering- 
Dae ie pobatee Sirs only sere pi kine 

t “dis i ” or strange-loo. 
man. Heres indeed, the ladies of the 
party attracted more attention, and many 
were the admiring glances that were 
forwarded to their address by the men 
who were staying in the place. 

While we were ae for some 
vehicle to take us to Budleigh Salterton, 
a lovely village, which er visita, I 
saw by the Doctor’s awakened glance, 
which resembles that of a lion when look- 


ing out for his prey, that he recognised 
a face among the people. ad round, 
I saw Mr. Jansen, who ap to be 
scrutinising our party with watchful 
attention. He waved me a careless salute, 
but we took no further notice of each 
other, and we started on our drive, which 
proved to be a very pleasant one, over a 
rather wild and rugged country, in 

here and there by valleys rich in woods 
and meadows, with glimpses of a bright 
blue sea beyond. 

By general consent we extended our 
visit to Sidmouth for several days. There 
was a strange kind of natural arch to be 
visited from the sea, and we made a short 
excursion by rail to Ottery Saint Mary, with 
views of the fair vale of the River Otter on 
either hand. And when we had seen the 
fine old church and the school-house—or 
perhaps it is the parsonage—reputed to 
be the birthplace of the poet Coleridge, 
we picnicked pleasantly in a shady nook 
by the river, and awaited the cool shades 
of evening for our return. 

Captain Riaz was pleased to see us all 
on board again. He had experienced 
many uneasy moments while we were 
ashore, and a warning cone had just been 
hoisted along the coast presaging gales 
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from south or south-east. He proposed, 
therefore, to run for Exmouth, where there 
was a good harbour, and where we might 
lie in safety till the threatening weather 
had cleared. 

It came on to blow in the night, but by 
that time we were anchored off Exmouth. 
The sea was rising, and the yacht rolled 
and pitched a good deal during the night ; 
and at daybreak, as the tide was full, the 
Captain ed to a tug, which towed us 
safely into harbour. Madame Valerien’s 
joy was great when she rose and found the 
yacht safely moored alongside a quay, and 
a bright and gay little town at her elbow, 
| thronged with nice people, among whom 
toilettes had their value, with smart shops 
and all the resources of civilisation. 

On shore, the wind, blusterous and fresh, 
was pleasant enough with the sight of the 
white horses, in the way of foaming surge, 
racing in towards the beach. Captain 
Riaz came on shore with us, and the 
Doctor proposed a walk up to the Beacon, 
which is a hill terraced with houses almost 
to the summit, and commanding at different 
points a fine panoramic view—the coast 
stretching on either hand, with cliffs and 
romantic combes, and Torquay in the dis- 
tance, its roofs glittering in the sunshine, 
On a bench near the summit we came upon 
Mr, Jansen again, who was surveying the 
scene through his binoculars, Again he 
waved a courteous salute, and we passed on. 

‘‘T don’t like the look of that fellow,” 
said Riaz, when we were out of earshot, 
‘He rowed round the yacht when you 
were all ashore. There were several people 
with him, and they asked to come on 
board, but I refused, without your sanction, 
Doctor. But I thought I detected signs 

assing between this man and the Chinese 
car, Shiney, whom I always thought to 
be a cut-throat dog.” 

‘We shall see,” said the Doctor, thought- 
fully. “It may be that the dangers of 
which I am warned lie in that direction. 
But this man is a friend of Bertram’s,” 
turning his eyes upon me in a searching 


way. 

f hastened to explain that my acquaint- 
ance with him was only casual; that he 
had some knowledge of the people and 
neighbourhood around our place; but that 
I could not remember having ever seen 
| him till we met at Weymouth. 

‘‘ All this,” said the Doctor, when we 
were alone together, ‘shows the danger 
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working against us in full knowledge. J 
begin to doubt whether we shall ever attain 
a result from the unaided memory of my 
ward. To-night I shall try an experiment 
in which you and she are concerned. Keep 
your thoughts clear, and your mind in a 
state of oe apa and we will see if otr 
united intelligence be not ea ae 
to penetrate the mist that surrounds us,” 

When we met just before dinner, I 
found that Constance had received a similar 
warning from the Doctor. 

‘Oh yes, I feel horribly frightened,” 
she said. ‘Is it not what the ‘Mére 
Supérieure’ used to call sorcery, and 
solemnly warn us against? But I feel 
that what I share with you cannot be 
really wrong.” 

I told the dear girl that I hoped she 
would come to share everything with me 
in the future. Ah, if I could only obtain 
her guardian’s consent to shorten the 
period of probation ! 

© Oh, do not ask him!” cried Constance. 
‘His anger is terrible when his will is 
questioned; but no one is so kind when 
he has everything his own way.” 


CHAPTER VI. THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


THE evening had come on wet as well 
as windy, and Madame Valerien had sug- 
gested the advantages of spending the 
night ashore. Bat the early tide next 
morning put this out of the question, and 
we were glad to get on board early, out of 
sight of sloppy, deserted pavements, and 
out of hearing of the noises of a river and 
dockside neighbourhood. The Doctor 
and Madame Valerien played écarté. Con- 
stance sat reading in one corner, and I 
in another, now and then exchanging 
vaguely questioning glances, 

Soon after eleven Madame Vale-en 
retired for the night, and presently we 
heard the Doctor’s sonorous voice from 
the adjoining cabin: “Enter, my children.” 

About this after-saloon there generally 
hung a perfume of tobacco, with a faint 
tinge of the scent of fragrant woods, for 
the fittings were mostly of cedar, with 
elaborately carved panels of sandal-wood. 
To-night there was a prevailing odour of 
frankincense, such as to a sensitive brain 
slightly atimulates the imaginative faculties. 
The ports were shuttered, the curtains 
drawn, and in the centre was a small 
round table, with carved supports of dark 


we are in from having still to search, | oak, with two chairs placed opposite each 
while, perhaps, the opposing power is! other on either side, 
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“Seat yourselves,” said the Doctor, 
pointing out these chairs, ‘ You, Bertram, 
are permitted to think of anything you 
please ; but for you, Constance, I ask you 
to concentrate your thoughts upon such 
scenes as you remember of your early life, 
and the home you lived in before you 
were taken to the ‘ sisters,’ ” 

“Well, there is nothing terrifying in 
that,” whispered Constance, with a nod in 
my direction, as the Doctor disappeared 
fora moment. He returned with a silver 
mirror, or such it appeared, curiously 
ffamed in ebony, and this he placed on 
the table between us. 

‘‘And now,” he said, “each take the 
other’s hands lightly, without pressure, and 
direct your gaze, both of you, into the 
mirror.” 

Obeying the Doctor’s instractions, with- 
out making any difficulties, we found 
ourselves looking at each other, although 
with faces reversed ; yet my eyes were at 
once and involuntarily riveted upon the 
eyes in the mirror, and as the hands of 
Constance trembled in mine, I fancied that 
the same strong, indefinite tension of the 
nerves was felt by her also. 

The lights were arranged so as to illu- 
minate our faces, while the rest of the 
space was in semi-darkness, The atrain of 
the gaze which I could not withdraw soon 
became positive pain. Constance felt the 
same, I knew, and I would have broken 
away, but remained there, fascinated. 
Then there was a sudden flash of light, 
and the scene before me melted away, and 
instead I was conscious of entirely fresh 
surroundings. Yet I could hear the Doc- 
tor’s resonant voice, but sounding as if 
it were miles away. 

* What do you see?” asked the voice; 
and thus adjured I felt compelled to 
realise what I saw, though at the cost of a 
most painful effort. 

‘‘T see a confused jumble of things, like 
the pictures in a fairy tale—all mixed up 
together. The people are big giants, in 
fact, for they stoop down to talk with this 
little being. There are a number of 
terraces, some with white balustrades, 
and people are mounting from one to 
the other; and at the top is a tower 
—a high tower, for I can hardly see its 
summit,” 

‘Ah, 1 thought we should come to the 
tower,” said the Doctor, approvingly. 
‘‘Go on, my son.” 

‘“‘ And we enter the tower by an arched 
doorway, and we mount and mount—how 
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steep the stairs are; one has to climb then 
with hands and kneez—and at last we 
tap at a great oaken door, and somebody 
opens—a charming old man with a white 
beard. He must be very tall, for he 
stoops down to speak to us. And he sa 
something, but I can’t make out what, for 
all sounds are in a deep hollow murmur 
like the sea. But he leads us to a win- 
dow—ab, how beautiful !—thesea all melten 
gold, the sun going down in glory; then 
against the glowing sea and sky, what 
dark mass is this of crag, and cliff, and 
dizzy ruin? Oh, I know it—it is Tintagel, 
and below, where darkness reigns, are the 
dark pine-trees ; yes, we are looking from 
Mervyn Tower.” 

I honed the Soa hai through 

9 cry, joyful, t, 

all the whirling noises in my ears, fer I 
seenied to be falling from a great height, 
and came to myself with a start and gasp 
like one awakening from a confused dream. 
And there sat Constanoe, looking pale aad 
troubled, and leaning her head upon her 
hand, her eyes fixed upon me with an 
expression in which tenderness and reproaeh 
were strangely mixed. 

‘Well, my dear young friends,” said 
the eat ee a done 
very well for a 6 t; an- 
other time we shall do still better. Now 
tell me, that you are come to yourself, 
where is this place that you have told us 
about?” 

‘The scene was familiar enough to me. 
The tower belonged to an old house, not 
quite a ruin, but woefully out of repair. 
It had once been the residence of the 
Mervyns, There was a cove just below, 
a curious natural harbour, very deep, 
but with an entrance so narrow that it 
would hardly be noticed from the sea. 
Bat I had often been there in my boat; it 
was a favourite resort of mine, and stand- 
ing on the knoll under the pine-trees, 
there was Tin rising like a giant's 
castle against the sky. But in the tower 
I have never been, for its entrance was 
bricked up, although once I had tried to 
climb up it by the ivy. The people said 
the tower was haunted, and that a 
had buried his gold beneath it, and when its 
shadow ‘fell across the footway, they would 
go a good way round toavoid it. Anyhow, 
it was a good sea-mark, and by keeping it 
in a line with the cairn on the top of 
Megissey Hill you opened the entrance of 
the cove,” 

“The very place,” cried the Doctor. 
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CHAPTER VIL, 
TO THE LAND'S END AND FURTHER. 


WAKING next morning with a feeling 
of lassitude and oppression, Nero, my 
little negro boy, who had broaght in hot 
water and was putting out my things, 
turned round with the broadest smile that 
he ee compass, and that was saying a 


‘Fine breeze, sar, W.S.W. The ship 
am standing off and on, and the Capen 
ask if you like to take the young ladies 
ashore at Dawlish. And, sar, de Doctor 
am gone off.” 

Yes, the Doctor had actually started at 
daybreak for Exeter, and where he was 
going after that nobody knew; but he was 
likely to be away some days, And we 
were all like so many school-children when 
the dominie has taken holiday. Captain 
Riaz at once became lively and talkative. 
After we had landed at Dawlish, and taken 
a hasty glance at its beautiful cove, with 
its hanging woods and precipitous oliffs, 
we had the merriest breakfast imaginable. 
We said the most respectful and affectionate 
things of the Doctor ; but we had the feel- 
ing that he might be conscious of what we 
were saying of him. 

After breakfast we went ashore at Teign- 
mouth, for there is a whole string of beau- 
tiful watering-places along the shores of 
this charming bay, and the coast, here 
trending strongly to the southward, as 
if intending to join on to the European 
continent, forms a series of bays and coves, 
like so many pearls on astring. And all 
through this summer-time the shore seems 
lined with happy, joyous people, and the 
talk and chatter mingles with the scream 
of sea-birds and the gentle murmar of the 
surge, while now the notes of bands of 
music, and now the roar of a train, as it 
whirls among cliffs and precipioces, to settle 
shrieking among the roofs of some quiet 
town, come softly out to sea in one general 
note of festive celebration. 

Bat Torquay was the surprise to all who 
had not already seen the place, with its 
sunny, riant aspect, and the wealth of its 
gardens and pleasure-grounds scattered 
over hill and dale, with everywhere 
showing pleasantly among rich and luxu- 
tiant groves. sailing across Torbay 
we landed on Brixham Quaay, and drank 
a cap of Bohea to the pious memory of 
William of Orange, who also landed there 
lang syne, which we were told was the 
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proper thing to do. And from Brixham 
we drove across country to King’s Wear, 
which is the ferry for Dartmouth, and in 
that noble estuary we found the ‘Star of 
the Night” riding safely at anchor, her 
captain satisfied for once with his berth, 
and willing to stay there as long as we 
liked, or, at any rate, until farther orders 
from Dr. Zamien. 

But sailing orders came all too soon. 
We had just sailed up the magnificent 
estuary of the River Dart to Totnes, and 
admired the pleasant old town on the hill, 
with its castle, keep, and . of 
ancient walle, and old houses with quaint 
gables and piazzas. But we had hardly 
explored all the ins and outs of picturesque 
Dartmouth, with its ancient churches and 
steep streets, which have been trodden 
by the Crusaders, and do not seem to have 
changed essentiallysince. Bat the Oaptain’s 
orders were for Plymouth, there to await 
the Doctor. 

And coming to weather Start Point, we 
found rather a heavy sea rolling in from 
the Atlantic, and dashing in foam against 
the huge cliffs, although the breeze was 
but light and fitfal. The light wind and 
heavy sea were rather discon to the 
Captain, who feared that the yacht would 
roll the masta out of her, or come to 
some other mishap, and he was glad to 
hail a tug, which took us to an anchorage 
just within Plymouth breakwater. Bat 
we had not long the opportunity of enjoy: 
ing the life and movement of this noble 
basin, which Nature and art combined to 
render one of the noblest harbours in the 
world, when the Doctor was descried 
steaming out to us in one of the harbour 
launches. 

The weather being favourable and the 
wind off shore, we were able to run pretty 
close to the rugged coast of Cornwall, and 
passed the Lizard by daylight, “ speering ” 
right into lovely Kynance Cove, with ite 
sea-green waves and white floor of lovely 
sand, and its huge rocks with their strange 
metallic hues, and soon after opening out 
Mount’s Bay, with Saint Michael’s Mount 
rising grandly out of the sea, with Penzance 
shining beyond, glorified in the golden rays 
of the setting sun, which tinged all the 
coast with splendour. 

But when once Nature had put the 
shuttera up, it came on to blow, and we 

ot the force of a heavy sea. Luckily 
= us, the wind backed into the east, and 
we ran before the gale through the howling 
wilderness of waters, the moon rising over 
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the bleak, dreary headland of the Land’s 
End, and gleaming on the white crests 
of the surges that broke on the rugged 
barrier of rocks crowned by the Longships 
Lighthouse. 

After rounding the headland the weather 
moderated a little, though still pretty bad ; 
but the sight of the rugged, fearful shore 
along which we were running was not 
reassuring, Cape Cornwall is almost as 
grim as the Land’s End; and all along 
that coast, according to the old saying, is a 
watery grave by day and night for the 
shipwrecked seaman. 

t with the scream of the wind, and 
the ceaseless roar of the surf against cliffs 
and rocks, no one could sleep on board 
the ‘Star of the Night.” Constance and 
Madame Valerien came on deck, and in 
the shelter of the poop they watched the 
grand but awfal spectacle of the wild surf, 
illuminated by the moonbeams, beating 
against the rocks, and of the heavy seas 
that followed us incessantly, but which 
the good ship, speeding onwards, seemed 
always to outstrip. The lights that gleamed 
upon us from headland after headland 
were the only cheerful features of the 
scene, although these indicated where 
frowning cliffs forbade all hope of safety, 
or bristling rocks that threatened de- 
struction to all who approached them. 

‘‘Mon Dieu!” cried Madame Valerien, 
drawing her cloak about her, as she 
shuddered at the sights and sounds about 
her. ‘ And people traverse these dreadful 
ecenes for pleasare | ” 

‘Have no fear, madame,” cried the 
Doctor, who stood behind us, and who 
understood the gesture if he could not hear 
the speech. ‘You are as safe here as in 
your arm-chair at home,” 

At this moment a sudden shock threw 
us all against the panels of the poop, the 
yacht seemed to leap into the air, and next 
moment she broached to, and a huge 
combing wave swept the deck from end 
to end, amid the crashing of timbers, a 
general sound of ee and rending, 
and a sharp cry of horror forced from all 
the souls on board, which rose above the 
howling of the wind and the roaring of the 
sea, 


CHAPTER VIII, IN SIGHT OF TINTAGEL, 


I HAD seized Constance with one arm, 
while with the other I held on to a 
ataunchion like grim death; but I expected 
nothing else than that the yacht was sink- 
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| ing under us, and that our graves were 


yawning for us in the dark waters. At 
that open moment our lips met in one 
long ; It was not so hard to perish 
together. 

ut the gallant ship rose bravely to the 
surface, shaking off the waters which dashed 
in torrents from her sides, The Captain’s 
voice could be heard over all the din; he 
had sprung to the wheel and brought the 
ship to the wind. Masts and rigging were 
safe, although the sea had made a clean 
sweep of the decks, smashing the boats on 
the davite. The mainsail was threshing 
wildly about, threatening to knock the 
brains out of anybody who approached ; 
but half-a-dozen seamen threw chanisalves 
upon it and secured it. 

What had happened—had the shipstruck 
on a sunken rock—were her timbers 
—and was she even now sinking beneath us 
No, it was an explosion that done the 
mischief. There was a huge gap in the 
vessel’s side. She was strongly built, and 
with water-tight bulkheads, or she would 
have gone straight to the bottom ; as it was, 
she might float for a few hours. 

The Captain was calm and full of re- 
source. A sail was bent over the huge 
gap in the yacht’s side, the pumps were 
rigged, and all hands set to work to clear 
the ship. There was no anchorage near at 
hand, no probability that a boat could live 
in such a sea, while the rocky coast was 
not likely to belie its promise of a watery 

ave to any thrown upon its mercies. Oar 

at chance was to stick to the ship and 
keep her on her course. 

@ crew was mustered; one man was 
missing, Shiney, the Chinese Lascar. Soon 
after, his dead body was found in the 
wreck of the after-cabin. He had evidently 
perished in his anxiety to secure the success 
of the explosion. The cabins devoted to 
the ladies were wrecked from top to 
bottom. 

Thanks to the measures taken by Captain 
Riaz, our chances were now fairly good. 
The wind had gone down with the tide, 
and the long combing swell from the 
Atlantic was now the chief enemy to fear. 
Riaz smiled when the Doctor called for the 
paraffin can, and began to dribble the oil 
gently on the waters from the broken stern. 
But the effect was marvellous; the oil spread 
a surface of unbroken water behind us. 
Another wave breaking over us would have 
probably sent us to the bottom. Bat thanks 
mainly to the Doctor’s device, no other 
wave did make a break of it, and before 
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long the carpenter had so far strengthened 
the temporary stopping of the gap in the 
ship’s side that immediate danger was at 
an end, | 

Yet when day broke the appearance of 
things was forlorn and miserable enough. 
Where had been the gay saloon and well- 
ees cabins, was now a wreck of 
shattered timbers, broken fittings, and 
fragments of lamps and mirrors. Yet the 
iron box in which the Doctor kept his 
valuables, that was safe, and when it was 
discovered among the wreck of things, 
Zamien’s face lost its look of anxiety. 

The sea had now moderated, and we 
were able to launch the deck-boats, in- 
cluding the ‘ Priscilla,” whose graceful 
form was pleasant to see after her seclusion, 
and both Riaz and I urged upon the Doctor 
that he should be put ashore with the 
ladies, while the rest of us tried to save the 
ship and bring her into port. We were 
now off St, Ives Bay, and landing would 
be easy, and at St. Ives there was a 
railway station, so that they might be all 
in London before evening. This advice the 
Doctor owned to be good. But first there 
was the body of the wretched Shiney to 
dispose of. On this nothing had been found 
either in the way of documents or personal 
belongings; but his clothes were of superior 
texture and material to those of the ordinary 
Lascar; and about his neck was found a 
silken cord curiously twisted, and very 
strong though fine, and knotted with seven 
knots, The Doctor regarded this with 
| curiosity mingled, it seemed to me, with 

some inquietude, and took it into his own 

on, Then the remains of Shiney 
were slung into the deep, attached to a 
heavy shot, and unattended by any bene- 
dictions. 
| I knew the way well enough into the 
port of St. Ives, and taking the tiller of the 
‘* Priscilla,” our landing was effected without 
any difficulty. A train was on the point of 
starting, and the Doctor's treasure-chest 
was safely deposited in the luggage-van 
with Murad, the Doctor's servant, to watch 
over it, 

‘‘ Waste no tears at parting," said the 
Doctor to his ward ; ‘‘we shall meet again 
sooner, perhaps, than you expect.” 

But there were tears in Constance’s dark 
eyes as I pressed her hands in mine, and 
Madame Valerien whispered : 

“Do not lose sight of us, Monsieur 
Bertram, for we trust chiefly in you.” 

‘'* Hdtel Métropole’ for letters,” cried the 
Doctor; “and my compliments to your 
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respected aunts.” And away went the 
train, while I returned sadly to the shore. 
The rest of the voyage passed without 
particular incident. The breeze fell light, 
the sea became calm, Off Padstow Head 
we were hailed by a tug from Bristol, and 
Riaz made an agreement with the captain 
to tow the yacht to that port, where she 
might be repaired and refitted, And 
as all danger was now over, and Padstow 
was oonveniently near to Fairview, I 
determined to go ashore in the “ Priscilla” 
and lay her up in her usual berth there. 
The evening was calm and golden; the 
yacht, with her tapering masts and cobweb 
tracery of rigging, lay becalmed on the 
purple sea; the tug, in a cloud of sulphurous 
vapour, hovered close by, ready to begin 
her homeward voyage. In the distance 
rose the craggy height of Tintagel, its 
round towers tinged with the roseate hues 
of sunset, and beyond we could just dis- 
tinguish the crenellated summit of Mervyn 
Tower; and the stern crest of Mogissey 
Hill, and the ancient cromlech on its 
summit, rising against the dark sky-line, 
caught the last rays of the setting sun. 


Parr II. Mervyn Tower 
Our MEPHISTOPHELES AT HOME 
CHAPTER L WHERE GIANTS DWELT OF OLD. 


To be home again! To come upon the 
calm and seclusion of Fairview, in the 
soft stillness of asummer morning! There 
is the old house, long and low, festooned 
with roses, with heliotrope in great purple 
clusters, with geraniums overhanging the 
porch, while its limits are lost in a thicket 
of myrtle and ee eae All round 
rise grim, dark rocks, their jagged summits 
peering over into this little paradise ; 
and over all the bleak, black summit of 
Megissey Hill, and the monolith at the top 
that tradition said had been hurled there 
by some giant at Mervyn Tower, and there 
arrested by more powerful enchantment. 
And in contrast with the rude gloom of 
these surroundings was the dainty neatness 
and propriety of everything about Fuirview. 
Aunt Priscilla, at work on crewels under 
the deodara, in a morning gown that is 
frilled, and puckered, and puffed in the 
most bewitching way; Aunt Judith, 
delicately simple, is writing up her diary 
beneath the shade of the labarnum, a rich 
Indian rug under her feet, and a white 
fleecy shawl about her neck, although the 
lawn is soft and dry as any carpet, 
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and the air of the softest and balmiest. 


Matthewr, their maid, is discreetly waiting 
for the moment when the one have 


finished her paragraph, and the other 
completed a critical stitch, to announce : 

‘Please, my ladies, luncheon is ready, 
and Master Arthur has arrived.” 

My aunts welcomed me home 
with evident delight. Bat they would 
not hear a word as to my cruise, nor 
as to the attachment I had formed on 
board the “ Star of the Night.” They took 
up the gossip of the neighbourhood, they 
talked literature and art, but they ignored 
my recitalsaltogether ; and when I attempted 
to relate any of my late experiences they 
fended me off in the adroitest manner. 
Justice Bompas, to give him his asual 
title, joined us before the meal was con- 
cluded ; late as usual, he had been detained 
on the bench by an important case—an old 
beggar woman had stolen an apron off a 
hedge—and he, too, seemed to have re- 
ceived instructions not to listen to any of 
my adventures. 

*“‘ Dear Mr. Bompas,” said Aunt Priscilla, 
as she rose from table, ‘‘ bas promised to 
give us this afternoon for the discussion of 
important business. You, my dear Arthur, 
will please drive to the station to meet 
Ca cousin, Julia Danvers, who is expected 

y the 5,25 train.” 

Then I saw the little plot. Jalia had 
been sent for as a sort of balm or medica- 
ment, to arrest the effect of what my aunts 
deemed an uneuitable attachment. Julia, 
as a young girl, had been rather angular 
and bony—her fists were hard, as I knew 
to my sorrow, although we had been great 
friends and allies at times; but the Julia 
who sprang lightly from the railway 
carriage at Holsworthy station was a 
charming and beautiful woman. She was 
Devonshire, real Devonshire—tall, majestic, 
yet not heavy; ox-eyed, only Julia’s eyes 
were of a deep violet-blue, which is not 
common among oxen ; and she had golden 
hair, and a complexion of milk and roses. 
There was something of a bustle at the 
station with loads of London people, who 
were coming to spend the season on the 
coast; but everybody turned to look at 
Julia, and I felt rather proud to be her 
charioteer. Ah, if one had not experienced 
the genuine passion of love, how easy to 
fancy oneself in love with Julia ! 

Julia rattled away during the early part 
of our drive; but as we approached Fair- 
view she became somewhat silent and 
embartageed, 
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“Arthur,” she said at last, laying her 

hand on my arm, “I have a 
to make which I am afraid to make to my 
cousins. I fancy, do you know, that they 
have intended something different—and, 
Arthur, I have promised somebody else— 
I mean somebody they know nothing 
about.” 
*¢ Well, there is no high treason in that,” 
I remarked, for Julia’s confession, although 
it certainly relieved me from a great em- 
barrassment, had a chilling 
effect at the moment. 

“But you think they had other views 
for me?” asked Julia, naively. 

‘“] think they wanted you to marry 
me,” I replied, gloomily. 

“That is just what 1 thought,” said 
Julia, who had the grace te blush ; ‘and 
it would have been so nice in some respects. 
But, Arthur, I want you to help me out of 
my scrape.” ° 

“TI will come and give you away, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“There is no question of giving away,” 
said Julia, sadly. “I am the lass who 
loves a sailor, and he is, I fear, . You 
know I have next to nothing in the way 
of expectations; but Cousin Priscilla has 
always promised that if I married saté- 
factorily she would give me five theusaad 
pounds as my very own.” 

“She thought it would all be im the 
family,” I interjected. 

“That is what I feared,” said Julia; 
“and I am afraid she will refuse to con- 
sider my poor Eugene satisfactory as leng 
as you are in the way. But could net 
you, Arthur, make it out that the obstade 
is on your side, that you think me di 
agreeable and ill-tempered, as I dare say 
I am?” 

“You are all that is c and 
desirable, Julia, and I should not be- 
lieved if I asserted any other opinion. 
Bat I might plead a prior attachment.” 

‘And who would believe that?” saked 
Julia. ‘Have we not known each other 
all our lives nearly? Bat if you are 
supposed to have refused me, no matter 
why, I am sure my cousin will console me 
handsomely for my disappointment.” 

I promised Julia that I would do all 
I could for her, although I did not see my 
way to pacify my aunts on my own 
account, There was a emall dinner-party 
at Fairview that evening. Mr. Bom 
had remained, of course, and Major 
drews and his wife were with Cap- 
tain Polwele, R.N., elderly but sprightly, 
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dinner, as the evening was fine 
and the moon would rise presently, a walk 
was proposed over the hill to Mervyn 
Tower. Aunt Judith was engaged in a 
game of piquet with Captain Polwele, her 
sister and Andrews were deep in 
a discussion as to stitches and fancy work 
in general. Julia and the justice, who 
was full of old-fashioned gallantry, paired 
off for the walk, and the Major and I 
soberly brought up the rear. 

“Perhaps we shall see the ghost to- 
night,” said the Major. ‘Olid Jacob says 
he generally walks about the time of the 
fall moon.” 

Old Jacob lived in the old lodge, from 
which there stretched an avenue of 
gnarled and twisted oaks, stag-headed, 
wind - wrecked trees, for nothing could 
resist the wild winds that often raged 
over the rugged promontory. To-night, 
though it was fine and fair, the roar 
of the formed a strange music in 
the air, the fall diapason of which burat 
upon us as we ed the higher level. 
As Jacob was pretty sure to be asleep by 
this time, we took the liberty of entering 
the grounds by a gap in the wall, and by 
the weird and eldritch-looking avenue we 
reached the scarred and weathered front 
of the old mansion. The moss-covered 
balustrades of a terrace showed of s chill 
grey colour in the ae and here 
and there a broken urn, and in the midst 
of an ancient grass-plat the basin of a foun- 
tain backed by an old yew-tree and a hedge 
of the same, once curiously clipped and 
shaped, but now all formlessand overgrown. 

* And now for the tower,” cried Julia. 
‘ Arthur, a race to the tower.” We knew 
the pathway wel), which led through the 
old flower-garden, and through a postern- 
gate, whose wicket had long decayed ; and 
then by a little glen that had perhaps once 
been a moat, for it encircled the old tower 
and some fir-trees had found shelter and 
nourishment there, and surrounded the 
place with a dark band of foliage. We 
soon reached the rocky mound from which 
the tower rose, with ite pointed doorway 
built up with solid masonry. 

And below us, encompassed by the sea 
roaring hollowly in its deep caves and 
rifled chasms, rose the a rock ‘of 
dark Tintagel by the Cornish sea,” crowned 
by the ruined towers of Arthur’s Castle ; 
the grey walls touched by the m ht 
and illumined by a faint meteoric glow 


Bat see, there is a light upon Tintagel 
rock, the blue and blinding gleam of” a 
lightning flash, and thunder roars and 
rattles in deep volleys over our head. The | 
tower against which we lean rocks and 
trembles to its base, and hollow reverbera- 
tions sound from the ground beneath us as 
if from hollow caves or subterranean 
dungeons, 7 
‘This is a little too horrid, Arthur,” | 
cried Julia, “let us run for it.” And run 
we did till we heard the voices of the 
other two, who had taken refuge in the 
ch of the house, for rain had began to 
all in huge drops, and presently there cane | 
a tropical deluge which kept us all in the | 
shelter of the gloomy porch till it was over. 
Then the moon shone out again, and as we 
were hastening away we saw old Jacob | 
with a lantern coming towards the house. 
* Now you gentlefolk mustn’t come here 
any more,” he called, when he saw us, 
‘cause the place is taken. The fam’ly 
ain’t coming back just yet, and so we got 
orders to let it.” | 
‘That is old Jacob’s craze,” seid Bompas ; 
“always the place is to be let because the 
family are not coming back just yet.” 
“And don’t you git over the wall no 
more,” continued Jacob. ‘‘ Justices tres- 
passing and gitting over walle ain't 
righteous dealing, neither. Just you come | 
along by the gate.” 
Jacob let us out at the gate. But just | 
at the turning of the road, we heard the 
cracking of whips, and the clatter of hoofs, 
and the rattle of wheels in the narrow, 
stony Jane, and a chaise and four horses 
with postilions dashed by, all splashed and 
eovered with mud. A lightning flash 
revealed the interior of the carriage for a 
moment, and there sat Dr. Zamien, or else 
it was Mephisto himself. 


CHAPTER Il, ANOTHER EXPERIMENT. 


A WHOLE month had elapsed, and I 
heard nothing more of Dr. Zamien, except 
in the form of a short letter from Madame 
Valerion. They were in Paris, sho and 
Constance, while the Doctor was away on 
some distant expedition. Bat it was 
quite true that he had taken Mervyn 
Tower, and before long we should all meet. 
again. There was enclosed a brief note 
from Constance—affectionate but a little 
despondent. I wrote a cheering letter in 
reply, expressing more confidence than I 
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felt in a happy ending to our love 


story. 

The situation briefly explained, both to 
Julia and myself, by Aunt Priscilla, was 
this, Admiral Pensilion, my maternal 
grandfather, who, for capturing some fort 
in China, had been created Lord Tregunter, 
when he died left some three thousand 
a year, to be divided between his two 
daughters, leaving my poor mother out in 
the cold. But the two sisters, moved by a 
spirit of justice, had always put by a t 
of their income as a provision for their 
sister's child. The income of my own small 
fortune had been expended on my educa- 
tion and maintenance, so that the whole of 
these accumulations were now available, 
amounting to about thirty thousand pounds. 
This sum, with about a thousand a year out 
of the family revenue, the sisters proposed 
to settle upon me, with the family mansion 
of Tregunter, which had been let for a 
term of years, now about to expire. But 
before they gave me the control of all 
this, the sisters must have the security of 
seeing me married to some one of whom 
they could approve, As for marrying a 
girl descended as it were from the skies, 
and in the custody of a modern oe 
half charlatan and conjarer, and some- 
thing worse, perhaps, it was not to be 
thought of. 

‘You are master of yourself and your 
own fortune, Arthur,” said Aunt Priscilla, 
with mild severity ; ‘ but nothing of which 
we have the control will go in that 
direction.” 

By this time Julia knew the real state 
of the case, and professed to be very 
indignant with what she called my “ dis- 
simulation.” On which side the dissimula- 
tion was may be judged when I say that 
{ Julia played the part of the slighted 
damsel to perfection. 

Aunt Judith, however, was far more 
Kind and sympathetic. In business mat- 
ters she wae guided by her more practical 
sister. But she had herself suffered from 
an unfortunate attachment in her youth, 
{ and she told me that no advantages of 
fortune could compensate for the extinction 

of a genuine passion. 

4 And then one fine morning the news 
came up from the village that the tenants 
of Mervyn Tower had arrived. Such a 
cavalcade—a drag with four horses, a van- 
fal of servants, fourgons loaded with 
baggage! For some weeks previously 
builders, upholsterers, decorators had been 
at work on the old mansion, and the result, 
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according to popular rumour, was the 
transformation of the old house inte a 
luxurious and well-appointed reaidence. 
The wall which surrounded the whole 
demesne had been repaired, and the stony 
lane full of rats which had formerly done 
duty for the approach had been converted 
into a broad and convenient road. Old 
Jacob still retained his place at the lodge, 
but had been reinfo: by a strong and 
buxom grand-daughter, who was placed in 
charge of the gate with orders to exclude 
all strangers unprovided with an order 
from the Doctor, but to admit freely all 
known inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

Hardly had the news of the Doctor’s 
arrival reached us, when Nero, the negro 
boy, appeared in the drive, grinning a 
delighted recognition of his master, as he 
considered me, He bore a missive from 
the Doctor: 

‘‘DEAR BERTRAM,—Come to me at 
once, for I have need of thee. We all 
await thee impatiently.— Z.” 

Constance received me on the terrace 
with the brightest of smiles and welcomes 
She was at home, she felt, in this rugged 
country. Every step she took awakened 
souvenirs of her infancy. Even old Jacob 
did not seem altogether unknown to her. 
Madame Valerien thought the place charm- 
ing for the summer, if a little sombre, 
but for the winter, how desolate ! 

But the Doctor seized me by the arm 
and i aoe into his sat Macaig ba 

“We have made a inni 
there is much still bo anak That these 
old walls were the original home of Con- 
stance we may consider established. A 
sentiment is satisfied, but nothing follows. 
But consider, what motive had an affee- 
tionate father for secluding his daughter 
from all knowledge of her former home, 
establishing her under an assumed name, 
and taking every precaution to secure her 
from recognition? Was it not that she 
was exposed to some peril, followed, if you 
like, by some vengeance, which overtook 
the rest of the family, and which it was 
the father’s hope to avert from this one 
delicate, innocent blcssom, and yet, in spite 
of all, it discovered her and marked her 
out? To meet this danger, not to let 
it overtake us, is the object of my research. 
What clue have wet The feeblest and 
vaguest. But let us follow it. We have 
established the existence of a grandfather 
fond of the society of his grand-davghter, 
whom he permits to frequent the places of 
his cherished employments. Doubtless he 
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talked to her often, told her many things 
which were above her comprehension. 
Constance remembers now that the good 
old man taught her many things—the 
names of the stars, some of which she still 
remembers. To such a quick intelligence 
as hers one would communicate many 
things. But the link has been broken, no 
effort of memory could recall them ; but 
the record of them still remains.” 

‘* Where?” I asked, wonderingly. 

Recorded in the organs of that wonder- 
fal intelligence that we call the mind. 
Overlaid by thousands of subsequent re- 
cords, but not obliterated. Now, it is your 
fanction to restore to light .this record. 
Your mind supplies the power, the medium ; 
hers the intensity of ed the two 
being in sympathy, unsullied by dangerous 
passions, the one sees, hears, feels for the 
other, Bat I don’t conceal from you that 
the riment is far more difficult, yes, 
and painful than the last.” 

I cannot describe the intense repug- 
nance I felt for the Doctor’s new experi- 
ment. Every fibre in my body seemed to 
rebel against it, It seemed to me, too, 
a kind of sacrilege to rifle the bosom of 
@ pure young girl of its inmost impressions, 
to apply rude force to the most delicate 
organisation of her intellectual structure. 
The Doctor seemed to read my thoughts. 

“Alas! poor girl,” he said; “she would 
die for you willingly, gladly, and you will 
not torture that inert brain of yours for a 
moment to save her, perhaps, from a fate 
that is worse than death.” 

‘‘T am ready, then,” I said, stung by the 
Doctor's words, 

Very well,” said the Doctor ; ‘‘ you may 
soon be put to the test. And now for the 
tower,” cried the Doctor, as if he had 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 
‘** Constance, come with us, we are going 
to explore the tower.” 

The masons had been at work here, too, 
and the stonework which had blocked the 
entrance had been removed, revealing a 
strong oaken door studded with huge 
nails, Jacob remembered that he had the 
key, which the Doctor now held in hie 
hand, and with some effort the ponderous 
lock yielded, and the heavy door swung 
back, groaning dolorously on ita rusty 
hinges. We entered a rude guard-chamb r, 
vaulted and groined in stone, which con- 
tained little bat some curious weapons of 
savage tribes, and the débris of a chemical 
laboratory — broken retorts and rusted 
furnaces, empty carboys of acid, and broken 
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jars. In the corner was the door of the fF 
turret, which contained a winding stair. | 
This also was locked, and the key was to f. 
seek; but Jacob found it at last, and 
filing up the steep stone steps we came to 
@ pleasant, studious-looking chamber, with | 
bookshelves, and a writing-table, and a 
great carved oak chair, pushed back, 
as if some one had lately risen from it. 
All this was seen by the green, dim light 
filtered through the ivy that had over- 
grown the window. 

Again we ascended the turret stair, and 
came to a lofty room fitted up as a labora- 
tory, with farnaces, alembics, retorts, [ 


and every kind of apparatus, a little anti- |. . 


uated, perhaps, but atill capable of use. f 

ere, too, was a kind of closet projecting | 
from the wall, where hung some strange, 
antique instrument of astronomy or, per- 
haps, astrology. Some of these were 
engraved with arms and crest, and an 
inscription which declared them to have 
belonged to one Sir Marmaduke Mervyn, 
with the date 1645. 

Mounting a stage higher, we came to the 
roof of the tower, flat and covered with 
lead, and affording a most extensive pros- 
pect. Far away, on the dim horizon, 
were the faint outlines of the hills of 
South Wales. Nearer, Lundy Island 
looked like some gigantic creature swim- 
ming for the shore it had almost reached 


—a shore that stretched in rock and [ 


beaked promontory till it was lost in the 
bright e@ over the Bristol Channel ; 
while out of the haze crept forth white- 
winged ships, and others showed as bright 
specks on the far horizon; and out to | 
seaward a great war-ship steamed majesti- 
cally on to its destined haven; and 
below our feet 
The long wave brake 

All down the thundering shores of Bude and Bos — 
gentle waves that gently murmured | 
as they broke. And Tintagel Towers, | 
putting off their wild and wizard-like 
aspect, smiled in the sunshine, as if with 
memories of great King Arthur and his 
table round. Some loaded mineral train 
was snorting among the hills behind us, 
and the melancholy clank of a mine-engine 
echoed from a distant height ; and on that 
side black storm-clouds had gathered, and | 
the lonely cromlech, a witness of long- | 
forgotten ages, shone in hoary whiteness 
against their gloom. 

A curious, if modern feature of the old 
tower was its lightning conductor, whose 
gilded point rose far above the conical 
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roof of the turret, as if rather to invite 
than repel the electric stroke, Great 
pains had evidently been taken with its 
construction, for the rod was of unusual 
diameter, and gilded in all ite length, 
while all points of attachment were care- 
fully isolated by supports of glazed ware; 
and the rod, enclosed in a wooden case, 
could be traced from stage to stage of the 
interior of the tower till it disappeared 
beneath the paved floor of the guard- 
room. 

By the time we had descended to the 
library on the first stage of the tower, 
Jacob, with the help of some of the house- 
maids, had given an air of comfort to the 
place. He had lit some faggots on the 
open hearth, the cheerfal blaze of which 
dispelled the last suspicion of dampness 
from the air ; dust had been swept up, and 
daylight admitted by cutting away the 

sive ivy from the window arch. 

“T recall all this,” said Constance, with 
awakened look. ‘Here is the low stool 
on which I used to sit at some one’s knee,” 

‘* We will reproduce the scene,” said the 
Doctor. “I will take the wizard’s seat ; 
you, Constance, sit down and draw your 
atool to my side. Shut your eyes, and 
endeavour to recall some occasion when, 
as a child, you sat and talked with your 
grandfather, as we will sup . 

Constance obeyed, but after a time she 
shook her head. ‘I can see and hear 
nothing.” 

“We must try the more sympathetic 
chevalier, then,” said the Doctor, smilin 
bitterly. ‘Bertram, take my place, an 
fix your eyes upon the distant peak you 


see through the open window. Constance, 


place your hands in his, and look stead- 
fastly towards him.” 

The situation pleased us both. Con- 
stance plased her hands confidingly in 
mine, and our eyes met in a loving glance 
before they sought their respective des- 
tinations. 


“* Now listen, Bertram,” said the Doctor's 
deep voice, in warning accents ; “listen 
| for the long-buried voice.” 

A mist came over my eyes; I seemed 
conscious of some horrid presence close 
beside us of which I could not realise the 
shape or form, and a hissing like that of a 
| serpent sounded in my ears. Then I heard 
} the marmur of voices, and, by a painful 
| effort, came to distinguish them. “ Learn 
these words, my child, and repeat them 

y as you repeat your prayers, You 
wer little thing, and, when you 
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grow older, you will find same ane to tell 
you what they mean. Yea, the words are 
silly, perhaps, but say them all the seame— 

When li ing Mervyn T: shall 

Long Seorsof Wak reach their end.” oe 
These words were followed by the echo of 
a low mocking laugh,.and for a moment I 
saw distinctly the ae picture: a 

-headed man sitting, as I was sitting, 
with a child at his knee, while the ehild, 
suddenly looking up, sees a face looking in 
upon them through the open window with 
an aspect of frightful mmslignity. Yet the 
face is familiar to the child—it is known 
algo to the observor—it is the face of the 
man known to him as Jansen. Then the 
whole scene was lost in a blaze of light, 
which was followed by the rumble of a 
heavy of thunder, in the midst of 
which I came to myself with a start. 

“Well, what message do you bring 
from the unacen world?” asked the Doctor, 
solemnly. 

There was no i about the 
thunder ; it rambled and rolled about the 
tower, and the yellow reflections of the 
clouds that had gathered around cast a 
luminous glow upon Dr. Zamien’s face, 
so that it shone out of the gloom like a 
star. As for Constance, her head reclined 
upon my arm and her eyes closed ; she 
gether, Bat she opened her eyes aa I bem 

ether. t she o eyes an 
ore her, and sighed deeply as she raiaed 
her head and supported it sgeinat the arm 
of the wizard’s chadz. 

‘Repeat your message,” anid the Doctor, 
imperiously ; and I gave the substance of 
what I had heard. When I came to the 
distich—‘' Yes, I remember that,” said 
Constance, in a hushed, unnatural voice, 
‘‘He made me repeat it after my prayers, 
and I did till the sigsers changed my 
prayers and I forgot.” 

**‘ Awake, Constance!” said the Doctor, 
taking her by the hand ; and the girl came 
to herself with a shiver and start. 

‘Well done, my children!” said the 
Doctor, suavely. ‘‘ With such pupils as you, 
what may not we achieve? Why shoald 
the future be any more a sealed book than 


the past?” 


CHAPTER III. THE STORY OF THE MERVYNS, 


From this time I was constantly drawa 
to Mervyn Tower, where all my mornings 
were spent with the Doctor in chemical 
researches. At the present time our atten- 
tion was concentrated on the earlier re- 
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seaxehes of the former occupant of the 
Tower, to which some of the papers and 
chemical products we found gave us a 
cestain clue. Especially was the Doctor 
struck by the frequent presence of speci- 
mens of a minvral substance which had 
frequently been the subject of experiment. 
This was no doubt graphite, more com- 
monly known as plumbago, which is pepu- 
larly classed as a metal, but which is 
aroha a vegetable produet, and actually 
carbon of the purest character, next to the 
diamond. The diamond, as is well known, 
is simply crystallised carbon, and it has 
long been one of the problems of chemistry 
to reproduce the process by which it has 
been evolved in Nature’s laboratory. But 
the graphite of which we found so many 
specimens was of a peculiar character, It 
differed in substance from the graphite of 
Borrowdale, which first gave to artists the 
“lead ”—really the carbon—pencil, and, 
indeed, from all known descriptions of 
graphite, showing traces, when placed in 
thin under a powerful microscope, 
of a distinot cellular character. 

Certain indications led us to believe that 
our predecessor had discovered an ex- 
tensive mass of this peculiar substance, of 
which these specimens were chips, and a 
paper I accidentally discovered threw light 
upon the subject. The graphite came from 
China, of which country the wizard Mervyn, 
as we may provisionally call him, had 
evidently an intimate knowledge In 
effect, we found an edict, signed by the 
vermilion pencil of the Emperor, autho- 
rising a certain Mervyn to take possession 
of and carry away a certain black stone 
which was then in his provisional custody. 
A subsequent memorandum showed that in 
the writer's opinion an extensive deposit of 
this substance existed among the mountains 
of Thibet, in such and such a latitude and 
longitude. And here we had a kind of in- 
dication of the motives which had led to 
that expedition which had terminated so 
disastrously, 

Another discovery which threw mora 
light upon the matter was a kind of diary 
or record, which revealed the wizard’s per- 
sonality as that of a certain John Mervyn, 
born at Mervyn Tower early in the present 
century, and who had entered the Royal 
Navy atan early age. Tired of the slow 
advancement offered by the service, he had 
retired, and off-rad his services to the 
Chinese Government, then organising a 
small naval force. Gaining the confidence 
of the manudarios, he was employed in 
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many hazardous enterprises, chiefty in re- 
pressing piracy in the China seas. The 
last of Captain Mervyn’s exploits he re- 
counts with regret and remorse, although 
it hardly seems that he was answerable for 
its result, A certain sect or secret or- 
ganisation had come into extstence which 
was called in native language the Brother- 
hood of the Seven Knots, a sect which 
practised murder as a religious rite, and 
honoured its professors according to the 
number of victims they had sacrificed. 
Captain Mervyn suggested that, in one 
form or other, the sect had existed from 
qarly ages, and originated, perhaps, in the 
great plateau of Mongolia, throwing out 
an offshoot in India known as the Thugs, 
and, following the stream of Tartar con- 
quest, formed another nucleus among the 
mountains of Persia, whera the sect of 
Assassins and their chief, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, attained a celebrity which 
has left its mark in English history as well 
as in romantic literature. However this 
may ba, the sect of the Seven Knots took, 
in Captain Mervyn's time, a sudden and 
alarming increase. The chief seat of the 
sect was upon an island of the China seas, 
which was rumoured to contain a temple 
devoted to their horrid rites, and a sacred 
stone devoutly worshipped by the brethren. 

Captain Mervyn, with an English-built 
ship, mounted with powerful ordnance and 
accompanied by a number of junks, at- 
tacked the stronghold from the sea, soon 
setting fire to the stockaded village and 
destroying {its defences, upon which the 
troops were landed to complete the work. 
At the first attack, only men had been 
seen in the village; but it soon became 
terribly evident that the place was fall of 
women and children, who ran screaming 
hither and thither pursued by the flames, 
and hurled back into the blazing mass by 
the relentless soldiery, of whom Captain 
Mervyn had now lost all control. Only 
one human creature escaped—~—a boy of 
tender years, who reached the sea and 
swam out to the Captain’s boat, who saved 
him, bat with greatest difficulty, from the 
swords and spears of his own men. 

The horror of the scene, and the remorse 
that he had taken part in such batchery, 


so affected Captain Mervyn that he de- | 


termined at once to quit the service, and 
he returned to England, bringing with him 
the Chinese boy and the great black stone 
from the shrine of the destroyed village. 
The boy had become exceedingly attached 
to his preserver and seemed of a gentle 
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and amiable disposition, and it was the 
Captain’s care that he should be brought 
ood Christian, and trained to 
obedience. But he had dis- 
played a | Nits deal of natural jealousy 
when the Captain married, and still more 
so when a little boy was born some time 
afterwards. The Chinese boy was sent to 
school, but proved an intractable pupil, 
and soon after he ran away and was sup- 
posed to have gone to sea’ About this 
time Captain Mervyn lost his young wife, 
and in the grief and trouble that followed 
this event, the history of hia life was dis- 
continued. 

But here existing memory came into 
play. Questioning my Aunt Jaditb, I 
found that she knew a good deal about 
the Mervyns, age the subject was to 
her a painful one. Hor father had known 
John Mervyn well; as middies they had 
served in the same ship, and the Admiral 
had often spoken of the Chinese boy. In 
Aunt Judith’s memory the elder Mervyn 
was & quiet, but pleasant gentleman, very 
much of a recluse, and Gevoksd to his 
laboratory in the old tower. His only 
son, George, was a noble boy, who grew 
up to be a fine young man. Aunt Judith 
and he formed a mutual attachment; but 
the Admiral would not hear of such a 
marriage, and Aunt Judith, as a dutiful 
daughter, gave up her lover. And George 
Mervyn went on bis travels. He became 
a great botanist and explorer, spending 
some years in South America, collecting 
plants and making drawings. And after 
a time he came home with a young wife— 
a beautiful creature of Spanish extraction. 

Soon after George’s return, the Chinese 
boy reappeared ; now a well-grown, re- 
putable-looking man. He had, according 
to his own account, prospered as a Chinese 
merchant's clerk in one of the Treaty ports, 
and had been sent to England to gain ex- 
perience, He became a great favourite 
with the old man, although George's wife 
had an unaccountable dislike to bim. But 
she, poor thing, died suddenly and mys- 
terfously, leaving one little girl. And then 
father and son, moved by the restless 
spirit they had inherited from roving 
buccaneerivg ancestors, resolved on an ex- 
pedition to the further frontiers of China, 
of which Yan Sing, as the erst Chinese 
boy was called, was to be the guide. 

‘‘But,” continued Aunt Judith with a 
sigh, “George came to see me before he 
went—perhaps had we both spoken our 
minds he need not have gone—and he 
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brought with him his daughter, a sweet, 
ae little thing. He was sadly de- 
fs , and spoke of the future gloomfily. 

e hinted at some fatal destiny that 
seemed to follow the Mervyns, and that he 
hoped to save his daughter from its effects. 
He had found, he said, a place of security 
for the child, and he made me promise 
that if ever she needed a friend she should 
find one in moe. But I never heard any- 
thing more of her from that day to this.” 

‘‘ And this day,” I cried, when Aunt 
Judith had finished her story, “ you shall 
have news of her, I shall bring her to 
you, dear aunt, for sho is Constance, and 
ee wife,” 

Constance inherited nothing else as 
the heiress of Mervyn Tower, she acquired 
the affections of Aunt Judith, as the 
daughter of an old friend and once lover. 
And this was an acquisition of no small 
value to the poor girl, who found at once 
that genuine love and sympathy that no 
masculine affection can altogether replace. 
Aunt Judith, too, was fully convinced of 
the hidden danger—the sword suspended 
by a thread that hovered over the head of 
the last of the Mervyns. She was the 
first to advise me to marry Constance 
privately, and take her abroad to some 
place where we might live secretly till 
such time as the danger that seemed to 
threaten her was past. At Mervyn Tower 
the danger seemed to be intensified ; 
for there, if anywhere, was concealed the 
black fetish stone of the idolaters, and 
to recover that, as well as avenge the fate of 
their co-religionists, would probably be the 
aim of the brethren of the Seven Knots. 
But against this proposal was the deter- 
mination of Constance not to disobey the 
commands of her guardian. His influence 
over her was too great to be disregarded ; 
and then there were my own engagements 
with the Ductor, which I felt it impossfble 
to break. Yet that the Doctor's inflaence 
over both of us was a source of peril it was 
impossible to doubt. It was evident that 
he would continue his experiments in phy- 
sical science at our expense. He would 
use us up as one burns oil in a lamp, 
leaving us poor, exhausted creatures, with- 
out sap or vitality, and incapable of any 
healthy emotion. He would sacrifice us 
as freely at the altar of what he termed 
‘human progress,” as our other enemies at 
the shrine of their black demon. 

Time went on. Summer had psssed, 
and autumn was closing in upon us with- 
out any material change in the situation. 
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Julia had gone back to her own home, 
leaving Aunt Priscilla under the impres- 
sion that she carried a secret sorrow with 
her in the shape of an unrequited attach- 
ment. But Constance heard from her 
sometimes, as the two had contracted a 
sentimental friendship, and admired each, 
other cordially without the slightest 
jealousy on my account. And one day 
Constance was permitted to reveal to me 
Julia’s secret. Her sailor lover was no 
other than Captain Riaz, late of the ‘Star 
of the Night.” They had met in London, 
where Riaz was visiting his mother’s 
relations, for Sefior Riaz, his father, who 
owned a vast ranche in one of the South 
American States, had married an English- 
woman, By a curious coincidence, too, 
we found that a sister of this Sefior Riaz 
had married an English traveller and 
naturalist, Mr. George Mervyn ; and thus, 
when she married Riaz, Julia would be- 
come Oonstance’s cousin, an additional 
inducement to take that step, she declared 
with effusion. 

And where had Riaz been all this time ? 
Well, the “Star of the Night,” after a 
thorough repair and overhauling at Bristol, 
had been taken round to Cowes, where she 
was being redecorated and refitted. And 
Riaz taken command, temporarily, of 
a fine steamer on the line between Havre 
and the River Plate, which vessel was 
expected to touch at Plymouth on her 
return voyage, when Riaz would hand over 
the command of his ship to her regular 
captain, and run down to Mervyn Tower. 
And Julia had arranged to come on a short 
visit to Fairview just then; for she thought 
that Aunt Priscilla would be charmed with 
her Captain, if he were properly intro- 
duced to her. For that artful Julia had 
still an eye to the five thousand pounds. 
And then Riaz, although be had obtained 
his father’s consent to his engagement, and 
the promise of a handsome income—the 
sefior being one of the richest men in the 
state—did not feel as if he would be com- 
fortable till the arrangement had received 
the Doctor’s sanction; such was the in- 
flaence that this extraordinary man exerted 
over all of us, 


CHAPTER IV. IN THE TOWER DUNGEON. 


THE equinoctial gales had blown with 
more than usual force that year ; but they 
had blown themselves out at last, and a 
few calm, still days, soft and mild, at the 
beginning of November, gave promise of 
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an old-fashioned Saint Martin’s summer, 
The lovely weather had tempted us out 
for a sail—Constance, and Julis, who had 
arrived at Fairview the night before, my- 
self, and Nero the negro boy. who was a 
handy lad in a boat. e ran out of Bos- 
castle Harbour with a gentle breeze, and 
when we cleared the headland we came in 
sight of a long, low, rather dirty-looking 
steamer, which was anchored off the point, 
in what seemed rather a dangerous posi- 
tion. Calm as was the day, there was a 
long treacly roll on the water, which broke 
heavily on the strip of beach beneath the 
cliffs with a low hissing murmur that died 
softly away in the distance. The boat 
had her steam up, and from a tinkering 
noise we heard on board we came to the 
conclusion that she had anchored to set . 

bt some trifling mishap to her ma- 
chinery ; but there was not a soul visible 
on board, and though we hailed her with | 
a view to a little cheerful conversation, she [ 
took no notice of the civility. 

We had intended to land on Tintagel | 
rock, but the ground swell made this a 
risky undertaking, and so we put about, 
and finding the set of the tide too strong 
for us to make Boscastle Harbour again 
with such a light breeze, we determined to 
run for Mervyn Hole, which is a deep and 
safe little cove but with an awkward en- 
trance—a cleft or chasm hardly a boat’s 
length across. It is rather an awful-look- 
ing place as you come under the loom of 
the huge cliffs, and we had an anxious 
moment as the breeze failing at the wrong | 
time, down went the sail and out went 
the oars, and Nero and I pulling lastily, 
brought the boat’s head round, and we 
went in on the top of the swell as it dashed 
with a resounding roar against the sides of 
the chasm. We were well up the slope of 
the little sandy beach before the suck of 
the ore wave had caught us, and 
hauling the boat up high and dry, we began 
to ascend the steep but not dangerous 
path that followed the windings of the 
ravine till it came out near the foot of 
Mervyn Tower. 

The ravine ended suddenly, blocked, as 
it would seem, by some ancient outwork 
of the tower, and from that point the 
ascent was by a rough kind of stair formed 
of the ruins of the massive masonry that 
were scattered plentifully in all directions. 
Julia and the boy were some distance 
ahead and had reached the higher level, 
when Constance, whom I was ‘helping in 
the ascent, suddenly gave me an involun- 


] saplings, presenting an 


| roomy and airy 
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] tary pinch. “I have been here before, 


Arthur,” she whispered. “ I remember the 


1 place; and there is another way, a long 


passage and steps.” 
The place was all overgrown with ferns 


and brushwood, which flourished luxuriantly 
in this sbeltered spot; but as the girl 
spoke, I discerned a faint track that was 
lost in the wilderness of foliage that grew 
around. But I made Constance follow in 
Julia’s track, and saw them both safely to 
the hall door and in charge of Murad the 
trusty before returning to investigate the 
clue thus unexpectedly presented. 
Following the indications of the faint 
track on the herbage, which might, after 
all, have been made by foxes, or perhaps 
rabbits, I came to a huge boulder which 
seemed entirely to prevent all further 
passage, overgrown as it was with stout 
impenetrable 
barrier. Yet in one corner a broken twig 
and withered stalk showed that some 
living creature had passed through, and 
stooping down and crawling through the 
tangle I came to a face of rock in which 
there was a fissure just wide enough to 
admit one crawling on all-fours. Beyond 
this tight place there opened a passage, 
enough, for there were 
many crevices that admitted light and air. 


The p , indeed, seemed to be a kind 
of na fissure, which opened in the 


direction of the tower, and was continued 
in an artificially cut vault, which descended 
rather steeply into the bowels of the 
earth, and looked dark and gruesome 
enough, But lighting a wax match and 
seeing that the flame burnt brightly 
enougb, I followed the passage without 
difficulty till I came to a vaulted chamber 
which a little reflection showed was the 
subterranean dungeon of the tower. It 
was evident that this secret passage formed 
part of the original plan of the defences, 
and was, no doubt, intended either as 
a means of retreat for the occupants of 
the tower, or to effect an unexpected sally 
upon besiegers. Its evident connection, 
too, with the little cove suggested other 
uses, If the occupants of the tower had 
been devoted to piracy or smuggling, here 
was the very place for their purpose. 

A curious of the structure was a 
masnive er or pillar, which occupied 
the centre of the vaulted chamber from 
floor to roof, and which seemed at first 
sight as though built as a farther support 
to the superimcumbent mass, That some 
communication existed between thedungeon 
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Te the tee of eee ciarits ary 
tain ; and groping carefully along the 

I came to a narrow opening, where massive 
iron staples and sockets cut in the free- 
stone showed that a strong door or barricade 
had once existed. A narrow flight of 
breken steps led upwards the 
thickness of the walls; but it looked so 
dark and dangerous that I determined to 
obtain lights and a companion before 
pad farther oe ; and I a 

0 my way baek to 
eich I had entered, when I P the 
noise of footsteps echoing along the vaulted 

e, and saw the gleam of a lantern 
in the distance. 

Not without an inward tremor, I 
effected a retreat to the doorway of the 
secret atair, and scrambling up a few steps, 
80 as to be concealed from observation, I 
awaited events. A bright light secon 
illumined the dungeon, and a 
chink in the stones I saw two men, one of 
whom I at once as the man | 
ee as J Tan dine’ “oe real name, 
no doubt, was Yan : companion 
I reeognised as a miner, a dissipated, worth- 
less, but clever fellow, who had recently 
arrived in the neighbourhood from foreign 


parte, 

* Well, this isa Guy Fawkes jab,” 
said the miner, with a grin, as he threw 
down his tools with a resounding clang, 
and more carefully deposited a leather 

in one corner. “ Now, master, what's 
the business—to break through this here 
stone pillar? Well, I don’t think that need 
take long.” He selected a steel drill or 
chisel from his bag, and a heavy hammer, 
‘‘ Here, master, call one of your J i 
to hold this drill” A guttural word of 
Saal teenie, va armsiod dees te 
ngol a , who squatte wn by 
the pillar, holding the chisel against the 
stone while the miner struck it vigorously 
with his hammer. The atone flew in all 
directions ; but after a while sparks flashed 
from the hole, the chisel flew out of 
Johnnie's hands, and the miner with a curse 
dropped his hammer.and began to blow on 
his fingers, ‘‘ What's this?” he cried, 
oe the hole. ‘Six inches of stone 
casing and a hardened steel cylinder inside. 
a you what, boas, this ig a engineering 
O oe 

‘You will break through it,” said Yan 
Sing, sullenly. 

‘‘ Not with these tools, I can’t,” said the 
miner. A few minutes’ pause of silence 
followed, during which the miner seemed 
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to be cudgelling his brains, while his com- 
panions watched him darkly and doubtfully. 
“ Tell you what, boss,” said the miner at 
last, “if you only want to crack this here 
crib, and don’t mind lifting the roof cff the 
place”—Yan Sing nodded energetic ap- 
proval—“ we'll drive a dozen holes in 
round, load ’em well with dynamite, and 
ar aD well, and if that don’t hoist the 
whols blessed concern, you may hoist me 
too, mates,” 

* How long?” asked Yan Sing, curtly. 

“A matter of six hours,” replied the 


er. 

“Go ahead!” said the other. 

The miner set to work with cire and 
deliberation, while the others, for there 
were two or three more now visible, 
equatted down and began to smoke. 

The acrid fumes from their pipes soon 
reached my place of concealment, and 
made me cough in spite of every effort. 
oF that discovery was now inevitable, 
for all sprang to their feet at the sound, 
I made a dash from my place of conceal- 
ment, knocking the men to right and left. 
Bat I was soon overpowered by numbers, 
and should have been despatched by the 
ruffians’ long knives; but here the miner 
interposed vigorously. ‘‘No murder, mates,” 
he said, ‘that’s a hanging job; remember 
the ‘Flowery Land’ business. Keep him 
dark till the job’s finished, if you like,” 
After a muttered consultation I was taken 
by head and heels, being by this time in- 
capable of farther resistance, hurried along 
the hidden passage, and finally brought to 
the shore of Mervyn Cove. Here a smart- 


looking whale-boat was waiting, with a | hill 


couple of men in charge, and I was flun 
in, and the whole party embarked, wi 
the exception of two or three, I fancy, 
who were left to watch the miner. 

The tide was now on the turn, and 
there was no difficulty in running out of 
the cove. The rascals obligingly took the 
* Priscilla” in tow and cast her off when 
we had cleared the rocks; she went drift- 
ing here and there, and presently, no doubt, 
or perhaps not for days, would be picked 
up empty and her owner reported as lost. 
The men gave way with a wil], and we 
were soon alongside the long black steamer 
which I had noticed in the morning. I 
was hauled on board with as little cere- 
mony as before, and bundled into a corner 
by the wheel, the men grinning and making 
mouths at me, and threatening me with 
their knives. 

A more refined torture was that inflicted 
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by Yan Sing himself, who took a seat 
beside me and began to unfold his plans. 
‘It is the great fire festival of you island 
devils,” he said—which was true enough, 
for it was the fifth of November—“ we 
shell mix among the crowd who are per- 


all| forming their unholy rites; in the con- 


fusion we shall seize upon Miss Constance 
and bring her on board to share your 
captivity.” Then the fiend went on to 
describe the outrages and tortures he 
would inflict upon his victims before they 
were finally sacrificed to appease the 
ghosts of his ancestors, murdered and 
deprived of burial, and to avenge the 
insult offered to his tutelary deity and 
that of his tribe. 

It was a well-lafd plan, for it had been 
arranged that there should be a aes 
bonfire on the hil), by the old cromlech, 
and the Doctor, who had been away for 
some days, but who was expected to return 
that afternoon, had promised a display of 
fireworks from the terrace, and the grounds 
of Mervyn Tower were to be thrown open 
to the world in general. As I lay there 
helpless and bound, I kept my eyes fixed 
on Mervyn Tower, fervently praying that 
some power might arrest the fate that 
threatened one so dear. 

As the short November day came to a 
close, with an ‘angry scarlet flash in the 
west, and the gloomy shades of night 
ascended, the bleze of lights from the old 
house cast a glow over the surrounding 
a and flickered upon the crested 
billows that rolled between. Before long 
a deeper, ruddier gleam arose from the 
behind, and scarlet tongues of flame 
began to lick the dark sky, The great 
bonfire had been lighted, and the boys and 
girls were dancing merrily around it, no 
doubt. 

Yan Sing had now gone ashore with 
moet of his crew, and the rest of them, 
gathered at the bulwarke, were watching 
the blaze of light on the hill, and no one 
but myself noticed the terrible glow of a 
coming atorm in the opposite direction. 
The storm of that night will long be re- 
membered along the coast for ita appalling 
suddenness, and the destruction that it 

ht on land and sea’ Two or three 
violent blasts roared past us, and then the 
fall fury of the tempest was let loose. It 
was a tornado, in fact, rather than an 
ordinary storm, and attended by the same 
electric disturbance. Lightning the most | 
intense flashed from cloud to cleud, the 
roll of thnnder overpowered the noise of 
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wind and sea, and all this was accompanied | Doctor, with his fine intelligence, scented 


by rain that stung like whips, and blindin 
showers of hail. As the dark clouds roll 
over the hills, an intense and terrible flash 
darted down upon Mervyn Tower, which 
stood out in appalling blackness for a 
moment, and then seemed to melt away in 
fiery ruin. The deafening roar that fol- 
lowed echoed far and near, and it seemed 
as if Tintagel iteelf must be shaken to ite 
foundations. 

The next flash revealed to those on board 
that their own boat, with its crew, was 
pulling hard for the ship. Bat the gale 
was in their teeth, and great seas were 
sweeping before it. A great roller con- 
cealed the boat from view ; when it had 
passed, the boat was gone, and all ite occu- 
pante were swept away, of no more account 
in the rage of the elemente than so many 
wisps of straw. 

The men on board gave a great cry 
when they saw the fate of their comrades ; 
but I, although I felt sure that Constance, 
too, had perished, felt a strange kind of 
joy. Not long, and we should be once 
more united in the depths of the sea. For 
nothing could now save the ship, which 
had snapped its cable and was rapidly 
drifting to the shore. Her engines were 
now at work in a fatile effort, but the next 
sea that swept over her carried off her 
hatchways and drowned her fires, and, a 
mere helpless tub, she drifted under the 
cliffs, and in a few moments only a few 
fragments of twisted iron remained to tell 


‘her fate. 


In the few minutes that sealed the fate 
of the ship, one of the crew, not such a 
miscreant as his companions, had cut m 
bonds, and, just before she struck, I too 
a flying leap into the sea. Instinctively I 
struck out for the shore, and, borne upon 
the crest of a huge wave, a lightning flash 
revealed a blackened fragment of Mervyn 
Tower and the old cromlech aligned to- 
gether. If my strength held out I should 
reach Mervyn Cove. But I remember 
nothing more. 


ain I awoke to life at the touch of a 
soft hand. ain I heard the same joyful 
voice : ‘‘ He will live.” Live! Of course 
I shall live now that Constance is safe. 
Bat how did it all happen, and what has 
become of Mervyn Tower? Well, Con- 
stance escaped, owing to the happy arrival 
of the Doctor upon the scene, accompanied 
by Captain Riaz and half a dozen of the 
crew of the “Star of the Night.” The 
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Mongolia in the crowd, and put Riaz on 
guard to look carefally after his cousin. 
And so, when a small crowd of the 
Celestial pirates gathered around and at- 
tempted to hustle the young lady away, 
they were beaten off and driven to their 
boat. And as rumour had it that I had 
gone out in the “ Priscilla,” and was likely 
to be driven ashore by the gale, the fisher- 
men were on the watch all along the coast. 
Bat it was Nero, the black boy, who was 
on the look-out by Mervyn Cove and 
who, when a wave fi me ashore, 
dragged me to a place of safety. 


The old tower was sadly shattered by 
the electric fluid, its foundations torn 
up, and several of the old fir-trees at its 
base were splintered and riven in all di- 
rections. Workmen were clearing away 
the débris carefully, when they came upon 
the body of Yan Sing, who had apparently 
been killed by the lightning shock, for 
there were no marks on his body, except 
that upon his neck and chest there was 
burnt into his flesh an impression of the 
silk cord he wore with ite mystic seven 
knots. 

“And is that,” I asked, “to be taken 
as a fulfilment of the mystic doggerel : 


When lightning Mervyn's tower shall rend, 


etc. +” 

‘That is not how I read the riddle,” 
said the Doctor, ‘or how its author mesnt 
it. John Mervyn was a bold experimenter, 
and the trial alluded to is a scientific one. 
Mervyn's object was the crystallisation of 
carbon. In other words, the manufacture 
of diamonds. Having obtained a mass of 
almost pure carbon, under the form of 
graphite, he imagined that by placing it 
under strong and continuous pressure, and 
driving through it an intense electric 
current, he would reproduce the conditions 
under which the diamond was originally 
formed. In his day there were no artificial 
means of producing a current sufficiently 
strong, and he conceived the bold idea of 
utilising the lightning. Hence the tall gilt 
rod ; but this is the first time, in all these 
years, that the electric flash has visited it.” 

‘ And how did he keep up the pressure?” 
asked Riaz, in an incredulous tone. 

‘ By hydraulic force, which he obtained 
by iron pipes from the spring on the hill. 
Jacob was charged to look after the 
works, and faithfully fulfilled his trust, 
although he knew nothing of ite purpose.” 
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By this time the workmen had cleared 
away an entrance to the dungeon chamber, 
and the Doctor, inviting the rest of us to 
follow him, led the way to the place, 
carefully excluding all gaping observers. 
So strong and massive was the structure, 
that the shock had not materially damaged 
the chamber ; although it was filled with 
fragments of stone and iron, In the midst 
of the débris lay what looked like a big 
cinder about the size of one’s head. The 
Doctor took a hammer, and with a few 
skilful blows broke it in two. Within, 
like the kernel of a fruit, lay a ‘‘ pure and 
perfect chrysolite,” an immense diamond, 
that shone in the darkness like a star. 
The Doctor uncovered reverently, and 
stood in rapt admiration of the gem. 

“Star of the night,” he whispered, 
“shine upon us evermore.” 


Months have elapsed since the destruc- 
tion of Mervyn Tower. Summer has come 
again, and jast a year has passed since I 
first saw Constance, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Zamien. Oar little 
church is all bedecked with flowers, and 
the way down to the village and the 
haven, and the deep blue sea that lies 
beyond, is lined with country people and 
fisher-folk, As you may guess, the occa- 
sion is the marriage of Arthur Pensilion 
(né Bertram, as you may say) with Con- 
stance Mervyn, the representative of that 
ancient house. Bat it is a double wedding, 
if you please, the Caballero Eugene Riaz 
also leading to the altar the lovely and 
accomplished Jalia Danvers. 

From the fact that I have assumed the 
name of Pensilion, it may be guessed that 
Aunt Priscilla has declared herself satisfied 
with the match, and that all is right as to 
family arrangements, And Jaolia seems 
also satisfied as to future prospects. Bat 
_ Constance and I are not going to live at 
 Tregunter, which is away inland, and a 
big, ugly place. We are going to live at 
Mervyn Tower, with the sea always in 
view, and the rugged shores of old Corn- 
wall, and the mystic battlements of Tintagel. 

But the rustic gathering has another 
object besides that of sesing the weddin 
folks and cheering the newly marrie 
couples, A rumour has gone forth that on 
this day Dr. Zamien takes his leave of our 
hospitable country. A boat, manned by 
twelve stout rowers, is in the harbour, the 
men in their smart uniforms of white and 
blue, and their white cape, in each of 
which is the badge of a silver star. 


‘You hadn’t ought to leave us, sir,” 
cries the spokesman of the fisher-folk. 
“Stop along with we,” shouts the fugle- 
man of the agricultural division, For the 
Doctor has endeared himself to the people. 
He has cured or assuaged their rheumatics 
and lumbagos; he has helped them in 
their needs, and sympathised with their 
sorrows ; and they are all reluctant to see 
him depart. Dr. Zamien smiles and 
shakes his head, and wipes his eyes, 
dimmed by emotion; smiles again, and 
struggles through the throng, where all are 
anxious to shake his hand or even touch 
his garments, 

But he has taken his seat in his boat. 
The men push off; the harbour mouth is 
cleared, where everybody is cheering with 
might and main ; the white jackets gleam 
on the crest of the waves, and then the 
boat reaches the yacht, and is soon swing- 
ing on the davits, The yacht makes sail ; 
she is soon only a white spot on the 
horizon; and so, “bon voyage,” Dr. 
Zamien, 

He has taken the diamond with him, by 
the way. It is of no use anybody coming 
to look for that at Mervyn Tower. 


SOME TOURISTS’: TALES. 





AN ADVENTURE IN WALES. 


EVERYBODY would scout the idea of 
brigands in Wales, and properly so, for 
there are none—at least of the pattern 
that still lingers in remote parts of Eastern 
Europe. But you may drop into the path 
of desperadoes anywhere, and run risks 
that in retrospect make you shudder. 
Although my experiences of foreign travel 
include a brush with genuine bandits, I 
never came so near to losing life as in a 
W../sh adventure. 

Six weeks were at my disposal before I 
was due at the important function of a 
friend’s marriage at Liverpool. That gave 
ample time to potter pretty thoroughly 
about the northern part of the Principality, 
and especially amongst the mountains. If 
plan I had, it was to work round a rough 
square, the corners of which were at Con- 
way, Bangor, Beddgelert, and Bettws-y- 
Coed. And I proposed to wind in and 
out at caprice, and mix up coast “bits” 
and secluded gems of lake and summit. I 
was mostly doing my tour on foot, and 
only using the rail as the occasional staff, 
and not crutch, which it should be to the 
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{| and had a very country 
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man who means to get the greatest gains 
from such rambles. 

But I found myself one sultry August 
day on the line, booked from Penmaen- 
mawr to Aber. The object immediately 
before me was to visit the falls a few 
miles from Aber village, and perhaps push 
into the passes at this point and climb 
Carnedd Llewelyn. Good business is done 


‘| in a summer as reasonably fair as this was 


by all these railways of many stations. 
Bat in this instance a crowd was on the 
Penmaenmawr platform and the train was 
fall to suffocation. There was a féte or 
other al-fresco function at Llianfairfechan, 
and a gay gathering of villagers promised 
to be present. he excursionists were 
packed in anywhere and anyhow. Classes 


| were abolished for official convenience, and 


a motley half-score were in my carriage. 
There was prospect of speedy delivarancs 


3 and I was rather interested than vexed. 
| My neighbours were mostly a study in 


various shades and degrees of pleasure. I 
particularly noticed one girl, whose age I 

essed to be nineteen, perhaps. Her face 
Fad a delicacy of feature and complexion 
that was exceptionable. In her prettiness 
was a touch of something beyond the 
rustic type. But when she talked to her 


4 companions, a. half-formed fancy of high 
3 birth re reared in poverty floated away. 


accent. The 
impetuous gossip in which she indulged 


| proved her a thorough lass of the locality, 


and so did her name, which I soon heard. 
It was Elsie Rees. 
One passenger had been in the compart- 


| ment when I entered if, and he seemed 


surly over the invasion. 

*Confoundedly hot for this sort of 
thing,” he growled to me. I was his vis- 
4-vis at the opposite end of the carriage to 


1 where Elsie Rees sat. 


“Yes, but it’ll soon be over,” I said; 


{ “they all leave at Lilanfair. And I 


understand it is properly their train. We 
are the interlopers really, and shall have 
to change for Aber and places beyond.” 

He made no answer to that. I sent one 
glance over his suit of seedy black, his 
high cheek-bones and stubbly reddish 
beard, the sallow skin and the phenome- 
nally deep V-shaped crease on his forehead 
when he frowned. Then I settled that 
nature had written churl in large characters 
upon him, and returned to watching the 
others. 

Elsie Rees was impatient. She pulled 
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out a smart little gold watch and peered 
at ite hands. Then she shook her head as 
if ite story of flying time did not 

her. She wanted to be at the end of the 
journey. 

We were going through dark arches, 
and a buxom woman pulled up the 
window. It was too much for my scowling 
fellow-passenger. He got upon his feet, 
muttered what sounded like an oath, and 
went straight to the offending sheet of 
gine It soon dropped with a clatter and 
thu 

The action was obviously resented by 
the lady’s husband; but he received a 
nudge to let it pass, and no quarrel 
ensued. 

In a few minutes Lianfair was reached, 
and a lively throng tumbled out pell-mell 
a I heard a sharp cry from Elsie 

ees. 

‘Oh, my watch is gone! And it was 
Evan’s present. He will never forgive me 
for losing it |” 

The last words were only intended, I 
suppose, for a girl friend’s ear. Bat Elsie 
had forgotten other bystanders. Poor 
little, loyal heart, shaken by a sharp storm 
of grief and dread with no warning, and 
when everything had been so merry and 
so bright ! 

A group collected, and many questions 
were asked. Elsie was in tears, and could 
only repeat the fact of her loss, It was an 
awkward season to obtain much attention 
from railway men or police, They had 
numberless demands made upon them in 
a rei ae ped 

‘Stolen very likely as you stepped oat 
of the e by some one who pushed 
by,” said a constable. ‘It’s all bustle to- 
day, and you may easily have a rogue at 
Hh ae ulars of the missing 

e took down partic issi 
article and the names of such of her 
fellow-travellers as the girl knew. Bat he 
held out little hope of a recovery. While 
he was talking to Elsie, I searched the 
throng to find the morose traveller who 
had opened the window. He had dis- 


oypeere 
he train for Bangor and Menai Bridge 
was announced. It steamed in, and I had 
to leave the excitement and mystery on 
the platform, never expecting to know 
ee _ ee eo er watch. i 

t Aber, according to programme, I for- 
sook the railway for many days. As I 
passed the ticket collector, two men stood 


on one side. I recognised the taller. It 
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was Jabez Perkins, a Scotland Yard man. 
He once tracked and captured a rascal who 
si ae my a Perkins was spruce 
and rather horsey as to attire. It was 
quite possible that he, too, was taking a 
holiday in Wales. He did not seem to 
know me again, though with the trained 
instinct of his calling he took stock of all 
who went by. 

More formally and fally the Carnarvon, 


shire hamlet which I now entered is called 
in gazetteers and the like, A 
—Stream of the white shells. But custom 


allows an abbreviation which suits the 
lazinees or stiffness of visitors’ tongues. 
The rather prosaic shore-line of Anglesea 
extends opposite, and the Straits are some- 
what narrow ; but tarn inland up the glen, 
and beauty is piled on beauty, and the 
stranger soon admits that here a Welsh 
wonderland begins. For two miles you 
can follow the winding track up the valley 
until you are in the bosom of the moun- 
tains. The situation and surroundings of 
the Aber waterfalls are charming every 
way. The nearer hills have their slopes 
wood-clad, and the and browns 
harmoniously blend. There is the rush- 
ing stream, milk-white repeatedly amongst 
its boulders; behind, there are glimpses 
of a silver sea flashing in the sunshine; 
high above the falls i a wild, elevated 
gorge where the river has its narrow bed. 
The precipices are grand, but dangerous ; 
a steady head and sure foot are needed by 
those tourists who would break away from 
the beaten route. And I found that 
caution was needed in the district in other 
respecta just then. 

The glen was a delightfal haven of rest, 
and I spent two days in local explorations. 
It seemed at first a forlorn hope to find a 
spare bedroom. The few Aber lodging- 
houses had no room; buat I succeeded at 
last in impressing a cottager with m 
determination, and I got a make-shi 
couch. That was Tuesday. On the Thurs- 
day afternoon I shouldered knapsack and 
went up the vale, taking the line to the 
left of Moel Wnion, and making for the 
mighty crest of Llewelyn. The advice I 

received erred, if at all, in its thorough- 
nese. So many details were given, and so 
many landmarks referred to, that it was a 
trifle bewildering; but I flattered myself 
that the coil would straighten when I was 
actually on the ground. I believed that I 
had a good general grasp of my problem. 

It may have been so. I am willing to 
think that it was the weather that threw 
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me so entirely out, and fixed my fate for 
a deadly peril that night. 

The majestic panorama of the earlier 
stages of the journey must be stamped on 
the memory of any traveller who surveys 
it. At one point, where the brook babbles 
down the mountain, heedlesas of the rocks 
so near, the eye ranges out over a sweeping 
curve of noble peaks. Snowdon is there, 
a grey, shining mass, framed behind Crib-y- 
Ddysgyl The height of Penmaenmawr 
and the Great Orme lift themselves from 
the sea-line. Carnedd Llewelyn and 
Carnedd Dafydd stand shoulder to shoulder. 
And then to the right, straight over the 
Penrhyn slate quarries, the outline of 
"Probably T lingered longer than I ough 

Probably I lingered longer than I ought 
to have done. There had been a half. 
whisper in the morning of rain before 
another sunrise; but I understood that 
seven hours was sufficient time to allow for 
crossing Llewelyn to Capel Carig, and I 
had booked a room for the night by letter 
at Guest’s Hotel. Theskycontinued cloudy, 
but not specially threatening, a state of 
things that had already lasted for half a 
woe 

But as the day wore on a change was 
perceptible. The clouds seemed to melt 
into haze, This floated lowerand thickened. 
I grew uneasy and put on speed. Soon I 
felt the sharp sting of rain-drops, and the 
obscurity was growing alarming. I had 
mastered my mountain, and was making, 
as I imagined, for the ridge that led down 
to the Bangor road, and so into Capel 
Carig. But dusk descended, and I was 
sure of nothing except that I was intensely 
weary and was stumbling amongst dange- 
rous rocks, and had consciously parted with 
every clue to my path. 

‘What's wrong? Lost on the hills, 
mister?” 

There are times when the harshest and 
moat grating human voice has music in it 
for a listener's ear. This was such an 
oceasion; yet I was considerably startled at 
firat; but, g into the rain-mist, the 
shape of a low hut became visible. I was 
almost opposite the black cavern where a 
door should have been. 


“T am afraid so,” I answered. “Can 
you guide me to Capel Curig ?” 


‘Whew! You've come up the valley 
instead of going down it. I know that 
much, though I’m not Welsh.” 

‘STs there any shelter here ?” 

“No—Im thinking not.” 
seemed to hesitate. 


The man 
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*T can pay. Make your own charge.” 

It was a speech of desperation, and 
rash. 

‘Maybe my mate'll manage it.” 

He stepped back, and a colloquy began 
in tones too guarded for me to catch. The 
time of my suspense seemed interminable, 
and the storm was getting worse all the 
while. My outlook was dismal anyhow. 

Another person now appeared. He was 
a big, square-shouldered fellow, muffled in 
a rough, nondescript garment that I set 
down, probably in error, to be a dress 
affected by shepherds of the country. His 
face was effectually oe from my 
curious gaze by the gloom and by a soft 
hat, pulled down to the level of the 

Wa. 


‘My mate, Mr. Jones, will show you 
to a house,” said the voice that had origt- 
nally caused me to halt. 

“Thank you.” 

Steadily Jones and I trudged on. He 
was oddly taciturn, I thought. I asked 
about the distance, the character of the 
house where I might expect shelter—was 
it an inn {—and as to the localityinto which 
I had blundered. I received the curtest 
replies, oftenest a monosyliable. 

It has been a marvel to me many times 
on review that no suspicion of mischief 
brewing crossed my mind. Perhaps the 
relief of being in touch with my kind, 
after fearing that I should be hopelessly 
benighted in the wilds, prevented me 
from reading the right meaning into 
certain sinister omens. I did not doubt 
the bona fides of my guide until I was 
forced to do so. Apparently we were 


climbing up amongst the precipices again, 
and for some space I silently pondered 
the riddle. The mists broke away and 


were rolling underneath us; the weather 
cleared ; a youpg moon had risen over- 
head. But around all was grey, rocky, 
and desolate. There was no sign of any 
human habitation. My fatigue was such 
that I scarcely knew how to drag one foot 
after its fellow. I had practically been 
walking since noon. At last, in a new 
onset of despair, I bluntly challenged the 
moody man at my side. 

* Come, I don’t like this. Where are 
you taking me to?” I demanded. 

You wanted lodgings ?” 

“ 'Yos,” 

What chord of reminiscence was stirring 
in my brain? There was no falsetto in 
these tones now, and surely I had heard 
them elsewhere? As ina flash I had it. 
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The voice belonged to the ill-natared 
fellow - passenger whom mentally I had 
marked as the purloiner of Elsie Reese's 
watch. A thrill of apprehension went 
through my veins, and was, I submit, in- 
evitable and not to be charged as timorous- 
ness. And mechanically I said : 

‘ ‘You were on the rail with me yester- 
ay.” 

. “Eh, you know that!” was the 
vindictive answer. ‘And what then ?” 

Defiance, and a vibration which seemed 
like triumph thinly disguised, characterised 
the words and manner. 

It was on my tongue to accuse him then 
and there of the theft. However, I re- 
strained the impulse and only said : 

a us find this cottage; then we can 

‘Indeed! At your pleasure, you think,” 
he retorted, with jarring irony. ‘But I 
will not be spied upon and informed against 
by any of your set. I am the wrong man 
And if you won’t go further, one place is 
about as good as another. It’s a short 
shift,” 

As the scoundrel spoke, my wits, alive 
to the danger, tracked his meaning with 
a timely swiftness that was my salvation. 
I noted the hand thrust into the bosom 
of the loose cloak. The gesture might be 
innocent or otherwise, I soon learned. 

The menacing words ceased in a sibilant 
sound that escaped his shut teeth. A bent 
metal bar swung in the air. If my watch 
had been less narrow, or my response a 
second later through surprise or indecision, 
I should have been felled like an ox. Bat 
my stout mountaineering stick went up in 
the old fencing attitude, and I was not yet 
wholly at the ruffian’s mercy. No doubt 
remained of hispurpose. It was murder— 
here, amongst the débris of some old cate- 
clysm. Then, when I was discovered 
on the morrow or many days after, it 
would appear as if I had strayed from my 
path—as I had—and wandered over the 
edge of a precipice. He might rifle my 
pockets and atill hear that a verdict of 
‘accidental death” was returned at the 
‘ crowner’s quest.” 

Not that these thoughts occurred to me 
in the firat moments of the crisis. I was 
not conscious of reflection at all, only of 
a dogged reluctance to be put out of the 
way by my treacherous adversary. 

The blow crashed through my defence, 
but spent its force in shivering the old 
favourite companion of many a jaunt. It 
Just grazed the side of the eoaked tourist 
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cap I wore, and atin my ear like a false 
hit in aboxing match. The pain roused 
the animal that slumbers in every one of 
us. I had but the stump of a staff re- 
maining, and the iron was firmly 
griped by my foe. One resource only 
presen itself. Before he could dis- 
engage his arm and have room to strike 
again, I had him ina tight wreetler’s clasp. 
It was not for nothing that I had practised 
the art under the guidance of the finest 
amateur of his day in Cornwall. “Mr. 
Jones ” was the heavier weight, and had, no 
doubt, measured my inches with contempt 
in the railway carriage. Bat he left science 
out of his reckoning, and thereby muddled 
his strategy. Do what he would, he was 
unable to shake me off. Every trick that 
he tried I met by a counter artifice. 

It was a terrible s le. We were 
evenly pitted, and the question was, who 
would be exhausted firat? I had cause to 
fear that superior stamina was on my 
enemy's side, and that though I might 
protract the contest, I could not avert a 

_ foregone conclusion. Whenever I yielded 
a couple of yards or so, it was probable 
that my body would be hurled over the 
shelf of rock to destruction. The ond 
stared me in the face. Panting, wild- 
eyed, with our hot breath on each other’s 
perspiration-bathed faces, we wrestled on. 
And the soft moonlight widened, and 
gave us light to see the look of hate and 
irrevocable purpose, and of fierce, proud 
determination to die hardly. 

Was that thunder —the low rumble that, 
I take it, we both heard ? I remember that 
a strange coolness and detachment of 
thought, with a preternatural acuteness of 
sense, had in my case taken the place of 
the early confusion. Every nerve and 
muecle was at extreme tension, but the 
mind seemed to have escaped the domina- 
tion of the body. 

A noise filled the air, the ground shook, 
parted ; all was a chaos of falling stones, 
splitting rocks, dust, hurtling masses of 
earth. The finish had come in another 
fashion than I expected. We two were 
together flung to the ground—we had 
no chance to relax the grip—and then over 
the ledge. 

The fall was fearful, and must have been 
fatal if we had reached the bottom. Bat 
a stunted bush with its mass of earth had 
gone first, and lodged on a narrow barrier 
midway. It saved two necks, 

Stunned and bruised, it was some 
minutes, I imagine, before I came to. 
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Then I made out where I was, in danger 
yet, though not from my recent assailant. 
He lay still enough, and it was only by 
putting my hand over his heart, under- 
neath the garments, that I could tell he 
was alive, 

What to do I scarcely knew, but I 
fancied it was possible to clamber over 
a re ridge, and so find at least 
a safer station. ith difficulty I 
accomplished the feat. I stood on a little 
plateau, which, as I took the bearings of 
the land, was evidently an app to 
quarry cuttings. The secret of the con- 
vulsion was disclosed. Workmen had 
exploded a mine to remove hindrances to 
their toil. The night-time was the season 
for it, and strangers were not expected. 

There was a white track over the plateau. 


Did it lead to a highway ? 
Somehow I had a presentiment of 


deliverance, Nothing revives more quickly 
than hope. It was a weary business getting 
into the bottom, but when there a 
raised road was in view, running up from 
the base of the hill, and turning sharp off 
to the left. Botter still, the rattle of wheels 
was audible. Had the vehicle passed, or 
was it approaching? How eagerly I 
hearkened to determine that all-important 
question. 

‘*Coming!” was the exultant cry that 
slipped involuntarily from my lips. 

A dog-cart with three men appeared at 
the corner. I shouted and waved both arms | 
frantically. I learned later that the Welsh 
driver thought it was the geni of the hills, 
and was rigid with terror. 

Jabez Perkins had no such superstitious 
notions, He was in command, and com- 

elled his shivering poltroon of a 
thesda ostler to pull up. lighting, 
he came up over the boulders with the 
alacrity of a man much younger. He 
stared with ludicrous amazement as he saw 
me, It was the first and only time I 
caught Perkins off his guard. : 

‘‘ Dear me, Mr, Fellowes, what does this 
mean?” 

Briefly I told my story. By the time I 
was half through he was rubbing his hands 
and chuckling. 

“It won't be a wild-goose chase, after 
all,” he said. ‘It’s our man without a 
doubt. I had fairly given him up.” 

* May I ask you to explain ?” 

“Why, Jones is an alias. It is Mr. 
Dinas Roberts, as clever and unscrupulous 
a rogue as the kingdom can produce, who 
has mauled you. A precious near thing 
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it has been, I'll warrant. Gally, up there, 
and I have been tracking him for'close on 
amonth. You saw us at Aber?” 

“Yes. Bat did you recognise me 1” 

‘Of course! It’s my trade to fix faces 
in my memory. I always do it, But I 
didn’t look as if I knew you. That was 
business again. But Dinas Roberts was too 
cute. He had a friend who spotted us, 
and I dare say a al was arranged. 
Where or how he left the line I do not 
know.” . 

‘Tt was at Lianfair,” I said. 

‘Since then we have been poking round 
the mountains entirely in vain; couldn’t 
strike the trail even. This is a fortunate 
capture |” 

‘* What has he done 3” 

Ask what he hasn’t done. He’s wanted 
for burglary at four or five places—at Rhyl 
last. And he is a noted utterer of false 
money, and a suspected coiner, What 
you have gone through shows that he is 
quite prepared to commit murder. You 
are a little like John Gully, another of our 
officers, Mr, Fellowes ; and as he knew the 
pursuit was hot, he may have taken you 
for Gully. Or he wanted to rob you. 
Cash was necessary to clear out of the 
country, perhaps,” 

Perkins blew a whistle softly, and his 
colleague also left the cart and joined us. 
I led the way to the perilous ledge which 
Roberts was destined to leave only for 
hospital and a prison. He was perfectly 
unconscious, end could offer no resietance 
to his captors. Bat it took the four of us 
to bring him down the slope to the cart, 
and it was a marvel then that there were 
no broken bones. Perkins at once searched 
his prisoner. In a secure pocket beneath 
his vest Roberts had a lady’s gold watch 
hidden. 

* The one stolen at Lianfair—or at least 
discovered to be missing there,” I said. 
as I should like to have a hand in restoring 


it. 

** You have already,” Perkins an¢wered ; 
“and if you choose to send it back, I'll 
take the responsibility of saying that it is 
at your disposal, subject to proper identifi- 
cation. Our light-fingered acquaintance 
will be tried on other charges than that of 
stealing a girl's trinket, if he lives.” 

It was not the only “take” through 
these events. Dinas Roberts had an ac- 
complice who not merely endeavoured— 
and with considerable success—to secure his 
retreat in these mountain fastnesses, but 
was himeelf obnoxious to the law. The 


indications which I was able to give of 
situation, vague as they seemed -to me, 
were sufficiént to direct thé police to this 
man’s haunts, and he exchanged his eyrie 
for a cell. : : 

Dinas Roberts proved to have sustained 


.serious internal injuries, and could not be 


arraigned for many months. He ultimately 
received a heavy sentenceof penal servitude. 

In spite of the shock, a week's rest put 
me to rights, and I went on my tour with 
undiminished zest and buoyancy. It would 
be something to be able to tell the 
at my friend’s wedding festivities at Liver- 
pool how nearly he had been under the 
necessity of selecting another “best man.” 

Before. that date I was properly em- 
powered to restore the watch to Elsie Rees. 
Her winsome face and Arcadian simplicity 
had interested me, I went to Lianfair and 
got the address. Elsie hailed from Pen- 
maenmawr. When I found her and ex- 
plained my errand, it' was as if a eloud of 
care floated away from her sweet brow. 

“Oh, I am so very glad!” she said; 
«Evan gave it to me—I am to marry Eva. 
Ho is a sailor, and awaynow. He is to be 
back next month. Itseemed so terrible to 
have to tell him I had lost his present.” | 

Six weeks after that I was in London 
onee more, and at my rooms I found a 
letter which had taken a roundabout route, 
coming through the hands of the local 
police and Perkins to me It was in the 
joint names of Elsie Rees and Evan Evans, 
and in great scrawling characters and much 
formality of phrase it thanked me on 
behalf of both for the little service I had 
fortuitously been the means of 
There was a postscript in another hand. 

‘‘ But if i¢ hadn’t been found, Evan was 
true and kind,” it said. 

Is there anything so sweet and ingenuous 
as rustic courtship ? 


A SIREN OF THE RHINE 


THE soft light of a golden evening was 
over the ae as the Rhine boat fall 
charged with passengers panted slowly 
upwards against the magnificent rush of 
the Rhine stream. The boat had 
Saint a 4 oh a at its 

dest, and where, e noble sweep 
or the stream, the castied crags, the rush 
and turbulence of the river, and the 
serene beauty of wood and rock glowing 
in the rich hues of sunset, all the beauties 
of the region seem to culminate, But 
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there is still « climax beyond this, 
which the next bend of the river promises 
to reveal: the rapids where the waters 
switl and seethe among sunken rocks, and 
splintered ‘crags, and where the famous 
Lorelei rock rises more than four hundred 
feet above the stream, in one huge preci- 
pitous mass, with the rich tints of ite 
rooky sides and the luxuriant vegetation 
that clothes its slopes. 

The fore part of the boat is crowded 
with people, who are eagerly looking out 
to catch the first glimpse of this famous 
scene, for we are in the height of the 
tourist season, and the prevalent langu 
is English, or perhaps more astrictly 
American. The clatter of teacups and the 
popping of wine-corks are hushed for 
a moment, and the waiters, of irreproach- 
able broadcloth and snowy shirt-fronts, have 
ceased their regular fanctions for a mo- 
ment to point out to their patrons the 
objects to be particularly noticed. Among 
the crowd is one Frank Seaton, a young 
English artist, who flatters himself that he 
has secured a good place for looking about 
him, not having yet made up his mind 
where to stop to do a little sketching. 
Suddenly there appears a little party ocon- 
sisting of two ladies, heralded by the 
conductor of the steamer hi and 
followed by a lady’s-maid and a jager in 
green and gold, who carries, furled, over 
his shoulder, two immense umbrellas of a 
brilliant carmine hue, Evidently, says 
Frank to himself, these are some of the 
high mightinesses for whom the after cabin 
of the steamer was reserved. But he was 
a little disconcerted when he found a 
couple of seats plumped down in front of 
him ; not that it mattered, for he was tall 
and could see over people’s heads. Bat 
when the jager, with a flourish of the arm, 
opened out the two huge red umbrellas, and 
p them over the two chairs, where the 
adies had now seated themselves, the 
matter became more serious, for certainly 
he could not see over the of the 
umbrellas, and the glare of their crude 
colour was painful to the eyes; and he was 
about to seek a more favourable position 
with a muttered objurgation at high mighti- 
nesses and their umbrellas, when he saw 
that one of the ladies had risen, and turn- 
ing her back to the Lorelei rock, hed thrust 
her sunshade aside and was looking straight 
before her with a rapt, yet eager expression 
in her beautiful eyes. Shoe was in the full 
bloom of womanhood and beauty—a beauty 
of the rarest Germanic type, with a flush 
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of pale gold in the massive clusters of her 
hair. Tho pose of the figure, ite expression 
enly ookce thak Lappy pons, be sboagi, 

y seize that happy pose, he thought, 
and he opened his aketching-block under 
the cover of the big umbrella, and with 
some bits of coloured chalk he dashed off 
a charming little sketch. ‘Never mind 
the rock,” he said, sotto voce, “‘I have got 
the siren.” 


As Frank d at the siren, her eyes 
suddenly darkened and softened into an 
expression the most enticing and bewiteh- 
ing. The look was not meant for him, 
but the arrow is none the less fatal that it 
is aimed at another. ‘Siren, I am thy 
slave for ever,” whispered Frank. 

“T will buy that bieture, you sir,” said 
an imperious voice, and looking up, 
Frank saw that there stood over him a tall, 
bronzed warrior, with steel-blue eyes and 
handsome, haughty face, an appearance 
none the more pleasing to the young artist, 
as he realised that it had called forth that 
divine expression on the siren’s face. 

‘Tho sketch is not for sale,” said Frank, 
ruffled at the other's impolite address. 

“Bat I insist. I am the Baron von 
Graben, and I will pay what you shall aak. 
But is it to be permitted that you shall 
carry away the picture of one illustrious 
lady in your portfolio?” 

‘* Oh, what is the matter, Otto?” said the 
siren, interposing. ‘Is it a sketch that 
you admire’ May I be permitted to see 
it ?” with a gracious smile for the artist. 

‘It is unworthy of the subject, but it is 
my best,” said Frank, submissive to the 
smile of beauty. 

‘But it is charming,” said the siren, 
scrutinising the drawing attentively. “ And 
what effect with ree ae materials | 
Ab, how I envy such power and grace |” 

‘ Honour me by accepting it, madame,” 
said Frank, delighted with such discrimi- 
nating praise. 

‘With gratefal pleasure,” rejoined the 
siren, smiling still more thanks. ‘“ And if 
you will, enhance ite value by signing the 
drawing.” 

Frank added his name, which the siren, 
perhaps, had never seen before, but 
anyhow she looked as if she had, and 
amiled still more thanks, while she called 
the Baron to her side and spoke to him 
earnestly in her native tongue. Frank 
sank back among the crowd, believing the 
incident to have terminated, and only 
anxious to get a good view of the Lorelei 
rock and its surroundings, for the steamer 
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was just opposite, labouring upwards 
t the foaming rapids, and w 

the echoes with the roar of steam an 
the clank of machinery. Bat as the 
mighty rock was lost to sight in a bend 
of the river, and the charming town of 
Oberwesel appeared, ite old walls and 

innacled towers, and romantic surround- 

s, the Baron again approached with 
lofty courtesy. His wife, the Baroness, 
was anxious to make the acquaintance of 
an artist whose works she so much 
admired. Would he pardon the liberty 
taken, and humour the wishes of one who 
unfortunately was an invalid? Frank com- 
plied, oe little at this description 
of one who looked the picture of health 
and feminine vigour. But it was not to 
the siren that he was first presented, but 
to her companion, who was noticeable for 
the expression of settled melancholy which 
rested on her pale, emaciated features. 
Yet a strong, if feverish lustre burnt in 
her large, dark eyes, which seemed 
acquainted with tears and sufferings, but 
to remain still unsubdued. The siren bore 
the name and title of the Grifin von 
Liebenstein, and her charming and vivid 
manner contrasted with the subdued 
languor of her companion. 

Seated beside two accomplished and 
pleasing women, the voyage passed all too 
quickly for the artist. Every part of the 
scene was familiar to his companions, and 
they felt a kind of patriotic and personal 
pride in pointing out its beauties and 
attractions. The pleasant raillery of the 
siren brought out the serious earnestness 
of her friend, to whom the old legends 
of sorrowfal, mysterious burden seemed 
in some way tree with an inner and 
terrible significance. There was much to 
be pitied evidently in the condition of the 
poor Baroness. The Baron, though out- 
wardly attentive and solicitous for her 
comfort, was unmoved by any tenderness 
in her behalf, and as cold and hard as ice, 
while his devotion to the Grifin, and his 
delight in her beauty, he hardly took the 
trouble to conceal. Bot Frank came 
sagely to the conclusion that there was no 
corresponding affection on her part. She 
repelled or eluded all the Baron’s attentions 
with such ease and indifference; and then 
what tender sympathy she showed for her 
invalid friend ; the latter a little peevish, 
perhaps, under such demonstrations, as 
invalids are apt to be at times. 

As for Frank, while actually ascending 
the Rhine, he was metaphorically descend- 
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ing the stream of passion at a furious rate. 
The beauty of the enchantress intoxicated 
him—the subtle charm of her manner, the 


told himself; it was part of the glamour 
and beauty of the scene. In a time all 
too short he would awake and find 
himself alone in the crowd, left stranded, 
with only the memory of a divine presence 
to console him. Only that! Why, no, 
Mr, Frank, what of that more mundane 
and practical affection which possessed you 
just now? What of that pleasant, gossipy, 
affectionate letter that you snatched with 
such delight at the wicket of the post 
office this morning? What has poor Mary 
Blake done, who is ing, too, in her 
quiet, modest way, and who loves you 
well, as you believe, and who, at all events, 
has reason to believe that you love her? 
Well, who is responsible for the progress 
of a dream? Frank would have urged; 
and if in such a dream there appears a 
goddess who says, “follow me,” what can a 
poor mortal do but follow, over stock and 
stone, and bush and briar? Bat there, it 
is all ended now, the stopping-place is at 
hand—the man and maid are collec 
books and wraps, the conductor is at hand 
to remind Herr. Baron that his destination 
is almost reached. 

And then, with a certain hesitation in 
her manner, the Baroness turns to Frank : 
‘“‘ Remain with us for a little while. There 
are charming scenes about Castle Gravens- 
berg, which will derive additional charm 
from your pencil, It is asking much, 
perhaps, but still remain ;” and the siren 
echoed with alluring earnestness, “ Ab, 
yes, remain!” And thus it was that 
Frank Seaton became an inmate of the 
Schloss Gravensberg. 

Life at the Schloss went on quietly 
enough, with a homely kind of state and 
ceremony. The Baron was a courteous 
host, although he evidently regarded with 
secret annoyance the growing intimacy 
between the Grafin and the artist. Be 
tween the pair there was the bond of a 
common pursuit. The lady was in every 
way an accomplished amateur, but in 
painting she looked up to Frank as a 
disciple to her master. In music, again, 
the position was reversed. The siren, as 
was to be expected, had a magnificent 
voice and sang divinely, while she was an 
accomplished executant on the violin and 
piano, Frank sang a good tenor, but his 
voice was untrained, and the Grafin set 
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herself zealously to work to improve his 
method. And while the long summer 
days were devoted to drives and rides, 
and to rambles in search of picturesque 
subjects for the artist’s pencil, the evenings 
were devoted to music; and in the great 
_ drawing-room of the Castle there assembled, 
almost every evening, a large circle of 
friends and neighbours, most of whom 
were able to take a respectable part in 
any improvised concert, 

Although engrossed by the charms of the 
siren, yet Frank conceived a strong friend- 
_ ship for the Baroness, who was a woman of 
strong emotional faculties, and who, on 
her part, felt a compassionate regard for a 
young man with so many amiable qualities, 
but who, she felt, and partly blamed her- 
self, was on the slippery path of a dange- 
Tous passion. She would gently warn him 
at times, and yet she herself was mach 
aA vy for his presence, for her husband, 
nettled by the fickle coldness of the mic- 
tress of his heart, had become much more 
affectionate in manner towards his wife, 
who, in her devotion to him, was thankful 
even for small mercies. ‘But Louise is 
naturally cold and fickle,” she would say 
bitterly to herself; ‘she will come back to 
Otto when I am gone, and when she hes 
assured herself that he will inherit all the 
wealth I brought him; and the handsome 
young artist will have a lesson, salutary 
but bitter.” 

But for the Baroness, suffering from 
what was deemed an incurable malady, 
there came a gleam of hope. Some famous 
professor at Munich had studied sach cases 
intently ; he had been successful in many 
cases. Friendly voices urged her at once 
to put herself under his care. The Baron 
was equally anxious that every means 
should be tried for his wife’s cure. He 
himself would accompany her and remain 
with her, and this prospect alone woald 
have induced the poor woman to embrace 
the opportanity with joy. 

That evening there was no company at 
the Castle, and Frank and his Countess 
indul themselves in a long, romantic 
walk by a forest path, which led to a lonely 
rock that jatted out right over the rushing 
Rhine stream. They were still within the 
domains of the Castle, which stretched for 
miles on every side—a noble property, which 
the Von Grabens had alienated by extrava- 
gant courses, but which had been bought 
back by the wealth of the great heiress. 
The crumbling ruins of an ancient watch- 
tower occupied the summit of the cliff, 
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thickly overgrown with ivy and shaded by 
& group of noble pines. And beneath its 
walls some former Von Graben had placed 
a bench of carved stone, now almost over- 
grown with honeysuckle and woodbine ; 
and let into the wall above was a alab 
carved with curious volutes, like a se- 
palchral monument, all green and lichen- 
covered, and upon it inscribed the one 
word, “ farewell.” 

“Fond lovers have parted here, per- 
haps,” said Frank, as he deciphered the 
inscription. 

“Yes, it is farewell,” said the Counters, 
seating herself on the bench, and suggest- 
ing, with a graceful movement, that her 
companion might find a place beside her. 
All was silence except for the deep murmur 
of the river as it swopt through the rocky 
gorge, coming into sight in a broad reach 
where meadows stretched between the hills, 
and a little town with medisval walls and 
pinnacled turrets lay bathed in hap 
sunshine, ‘Yes, it is indeed farewell, 
for to-morrow I return to Liebenstein.” 

‘‘To-morrow! Ob, it’s sudden,” cried 
Frank, his eyes darkening with emotion. 
‘‘ And these halcyon days ; yet why should 
they end? Will you not be mine always, 
dearest Louise $ ” 

She turned upon him her eyes of ineffable 
blue, charged with irresistible tenderness, 
‘And dost thou really love me?” she 
whispered, as she resigned her lips to 
his, and they met in one long, sweet 
caress, 

“ Yet we must be prudent, dear friend,” 
said the Countess, after a while. ‘‘ We 
must keep this love of ours, so sweet and 
precious, a secret from all the world. To- 
morrow I must go to Ligbenstein. Would 
you know my life there t It happened thus: 
At sixteen I was given in marriage to the 
Graf—he was old and crabbed—but if I 
was his wife I was not hisslave. But what 
a tyrant he was! Yet how I defied him; 
and even now that he is dead he would 
rule my life. As far as he could he de- 
prived me of all control of my revenues, 
Every year I mast reside six months at 
Liebenatein, and with his sister the Princess. 
A widowed vestal I must remain, or fare- 
well the broad lands of Liebenstein. Ah! 
do not mar the beauty of the hour,” 
she cried, as Frank was about to 
speak, ‘‘by any talk of money-bags and 
settlements, Only you must not come to 
Liebenstein. The Princess would devour 
you, my poor Frank. She is a monster, an 
ogress,” 
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« Then Iam the more bound to rescue 
you,’ 

‘*No, no,” cried Louise, peremptorily. 
“Listen, To-morrow the dear Baroness 
will inform you of her projected visit to 
Munich, and she will beg you to make the 
‘| Castle your home for as long as you will 
please. But that must not be. You 
would be lost in that desolate place, and 
without me; for how could I meet you 
among so many prying eyes? But in the 
forest, half-way between this and Lieben- 
atein, there is the forester’s house. The 
forester’s wife is my foster-mother, and 
loves me in all things. There are two 
rooms there that my brother occupies 
when he comes for the hunting, and 
which at other times the forester lets to 
artists or professors, or any who seek soli- 
tude and retirement. these are your 
passion also, are they not, dear friend? And 
if now and then a lady rides over to see 
her dear foster-mother, need she know that 
a handsome young artist lies perdu in the 
thicket? There, my lord, does that suit 
your fancy? Am I not good to you?” 

‘You are too good to me, dearest,” 
whispered Frank. And yet, when tho in- 
toxicating presenceof thesiren was removed, 
he doubted whether it were good at all, or 
whether it were not some dreadful evil 
towards which he was rushing with eyes 


wide o Only in that case, he said to 
himself, “ Evil, be thou my good.” 

Behold our artist now, installed in his 
forest abode. It,is a pleasant home in a 
wide glade or clearing, of stone, with 
ancient gables and a thatched roof, where 
wild flowers have sprung and the blue iris 
crowns the roof. Before the porch, in the 
sunshine, sits the good frau forester, with 
her snowy curls, busy with her knitting, 
while pigeons flutter about, and an old hen 
| Clucks from her coop in the grass to a little 
brood of lovely pheasant chicks. A wing 
of the old house forms the hunting-lodge, 
where has his quarters. Thero is a 
big salon, cool and polished, with panelling 
of silver pine, and floor of inlaid woods. 
Fruite and flowers, of rarest scent and 
hue—daily renewed from the hothouses 
of Liebenstein—adorn the rustic stands. 
Books and papers of the newest strew 
the tables, and a little library, choice 
and classic, adorns the wall, Easels and 
canvases are rapged in picturesque con- 
fusion, and a grand piano occupies a 
corner. Beyond, there is the forest for a 
studio, with its peaceful glades where the 
trees whisper mysterious nothings, or a 
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glimpse of the river valley opens out, with 
hills softly swelling in the distance. 

A few small land has the artist 
drawn, but they are all of scenes which 
have been consecrated by the presence of 
Lonise. The rock by the river, the bridge 
where the rapid stream dashes down to 
the Rhine, or a little forest scene where he 
has lingered with her and drank in long 
draughts of love, But his hand is hardly 
in earnest for work; he can only linger 
and wait for the coming hour. 

The hour approaches; a horse’s hoofs 
sound hollowly in the forest glade, or the 
tinkle of grelots announce the approach of 
my lady’s ponies. The goddess descends 
from her car or springs from the saddle 
into the arms of him. who awaits her. 

It is a ne idyil, ea is 
impatient of its progress. y 
this sweetness be stolen and snatched at 
intervals? Hoe has a castle, too, which, if 
it shines only in the air, is as real and pre 
cious as any castle on the Rhine, and which 
may outlast the strongest of them. Let 
the lands of Liebenstein go; he has enough 
and to spare, and his palette is a richer 
domain than them all. But Louise silences 
him with a soft caress, ‘Hush! You do 
not understand. We must wait. Are you 
not happy, sir?” 

Yes, happy for one hour of the twenty- 
four, and the remainder devoured by un- 
rest and regret, And soon the hour iteelf 
is lost, replaced by a message—a sweet 
little intoxicating note: ‘ Things are hap- 
pening ; still he must wait.” And at last 
there comes a little agitated serawl: “Meet 
me at sundown by the Farewell Rock.” 

A boding presentiment seizes upon him. 
He feels sure that he will never return to 
the forest lodge. He arranges his affairs 
as if it were the eve of his execution, burns 
all the little notes and souvenirs that he 
has treasured. These drawings are for the 
Countess at Liebenstein—it is all the re- 
venge he will take if she is faithless—in 
memory of the days that are passed. 
Such and such things are to be sent to his 
house in London should he not return. 
The old forester receives the young Herr’s 
instructions with twinkling ‘s Has 
his excellency,” he asks, ‘“ heard the sad 
news from Gravenstein? The Baroness is 
dead. Poor lady ! she underwent an opera- 
tion that was to cure her, and she died of 
it, and the Baron, they say, is half frantic 
with grief. Still, he has much to console 
him, for everything is bequeathed to him 
except a handsome sum for the poor. 
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a she was always good to them, poor 
y! 

Frank’s last occupation was to write a 
letter to his old sweetheart, Mary Blake. 
There was no bond between them except 
that of mutual affection, It was not his 
fault, that, for her parents had strongly 
objected to him as a being too impulsive 
and untrustworthy to be received without 
a long probation. Well, they had been 
| right, it seemed, and Frank wrote a short, 
pathetic letter, excusing his long and cruel 
silence, and leaving her free to choose one 
| more worthy than himself; and with this 
letter in his pocket, and resuming his 
pedestrian garb, he started on foot for the 
rock by the Rhine. 
| The ee dark and stormy, 

and a smart shower had made the footing 
slippery and uncertain as Frank strode up 
the path to the ruined tower. The lamps 
of a carriage gleamed among the trees 
below. The lady was there before him, 
and met him pale and wan, but with a 
cold resolve in eyes that now shone steely 
blae. All was over between thom, circum- 
_ stances had been too strong for her will. 
Sweet would be the memory of his affec- 
tion, but it could only be a memory now. 
Yet even then, as she stood cold and un- 
approachable, she seemed dearer to him 
‘and more desirable than in her softest 
moods. A wild desire seized upon him 
to clasp her in his arms and leap into the 
foaming flood beneath. She saw the wild 
gleam in his eyes, and for the moment 
trembled. “Go,” she said, pushing him 
from her with her white, strong arm. Hoe 
8 ee een eee 
On ippery grass, kwards over 
the cliffs, . 

Yet although it seemed impossible that 
any one could survive such a fall, some 
special providence saved the poor fellow’s 
life. A projecting tree broke his fall and 
landed him in a crevice in the rocks, and 
here he was found by a search party, who, 
with lights and torches, urged on by the 
Countess, searched the river brink. They 
took him, maimed and insensible, to the 
nearest house, which happened to be that 
of the Protestant pastor. There were skil- 
ful surgeons soon at the young man’s bed- 
side; for them the case.was charmingly 
complicated, a compound fracture here, and 
lacerations there, with concusaion of the 

. frais ek it all. i a cred me 
who b ¢ him through it, an 

also to the cial nantes of a charming 

young English lady, who had been sum- 





moned to the spot. And this was Mary 
Blake, to whom the pastor had written, 
finding her address in the injured man’s 


possession. 

Yet months elapsed before Frank was 
sufficiently recovered to hobble about in 
the pretty garden of the parsonage, where, 
between the foliage of the cherry and 
walnut-trees, one caught the gleam of the 
rapid river. The fair-haired children of [ 
the parsonage were playing about him ; 
they had adopted Frank as one of them- 
selves, and Mary Blake as an elder sister. 
It was a day of féte; boats and barges, 
draped with flags, were on the river, the |: 
steamers as they passed displayed all their § 
bunting, and from the massy woods of 
Gravensberg came the sounds of martial 
music, and ever and again the guttural 
hochs of the crowd. ? 
aa is the m : i ae said the 

pastor, who joined the party, 
‘Sof our good Baron Gravensberg and the 
beautifal Grafin von Liebenstein.” 

Soon after the joyous shouts of the 
children announce that Mary Blake had 
come to join their sports, But no, she 
was in a graver mood, and sent the little 
inquisitive crowd to the further end of the 


garden, 

*¢ Now that your highness has sufficiently 
recovered,” said Mary, cheerfully, ‘I have 
come to take my leave.” 

‘¢To leave!” cried Frank, dismayed ; 
‘but why, when we are so happy and 
every one so kind?” 

‘But I have got my congé,” said Mary, 
holding up a letter—it was the one that 
Frank had written in his trouble. He 
took it from her hands and tore it into a 
thousand pieces. 

‘Take me as I am, dear Mary,” he said, 
seizing her hands once more, “in my sober 
waking senses, and forgive the delirium of 
a dream.” 
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ABOVE the little town of Swanage the 
hills aiions ‘a strange =~ a appear- 
ance to stranger, who, quite ignorant 
of this ancient quarry land, cannot help 
thinking that the beauty of the landscape is 
much marred by the untidy-looking heaps, 
like huge rabbit burrows, which thickly 
dot the undulating ground. 

But when one of the steep streets has 
been climbed, and the stranger finds him- 
self in the very midst of the ancient and 
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modern quarries, he discovers that the|they used to beat the bounds by kicking 


nearer view brings the enchantment, and 
that among these strange pit-mouths, over 
which luxuriant ferns, flowers, and even 
fruit-trees spread their beauty to hide, as it 
were, the naked earth, he will better 
understand the love the old quarrymen 
have for their pits, and how they prefer 
to work in their low, damp galleries below 
ground, rather than to become tillers of the 
ground, like their brethren at picturesque 
Studland. 

These quarries are handed down from 
father to son or son-in-law ; they are their 
own possessions, more beautiful in their 
eyes than a lordly castle, and have s0 
become part of themselves, that to them 
every portion is beautiful. 

There are curious laws and customs per- 
taining to the ae of these under- 
ground ahafis and galleries; the family 
rights are jealously guarded, and a severe 
apprenticeship of seven years mast be 
passed before the full-blown quarryman 
can be recognised as such, and become one 
of his order. 

When the stone has been quarried out— 
that is, released from between the layers of 
soil—it is raised from the pit with the 
help of simple machinery and the strong 
horse that makes almost one of the family. 
Round the pit’s mouth a semicircle of 
simple sheds is built with refase of the 
quarried stone, and in these sheds the eon, 
perhaps, splits and tools the stone, whilst 
the father may be below, releasing the large 
blocks; and thus between them, and with 
no great outlay, they work on till the 
father himself has to lay down his tools 
and to return to the earth he loves so well. 
Then the son’s little chap begins at the 

inning, till he too knows all the process 
and the strange rules of the order, and in 
time, he too becomes a Swanage quarry- 


man. 

Thus all might be peace and harmony ; 
but besides the usual difficulties of the 
young men setting their affections on things 
on the earth, as represented by the prettiest 
maiden in the village, ther are the under- 
ground matters of ection, One man 
may q too far ahead, and so he may 
meet his neighbour's gallery, or the two 
may approach so near to each other as to 
necessitate an adjustment of claim, and 
they may feel disinclined to wait till the 
next Shrove Tuesday, when the great 
meeting at Corfe Oastle takes place. 

Here disputes may be settled, and here 
too there will be talk of the old days when 


@ football from Langton through Corfe, or 
over the heath to Ower. Now the ball is 
eet carried by hand, es ple it is 

rought the pound of pepper for the Lord 
of the Manor—once joubtless a valuable 
gift, but now serving only to make him 
sneeze, if so be he ever sees it, 

Peter Luff and John Melnoth were both 
quarrymen, and, sad to say, they were 
mortal enemies. Their quarries lay side 
by side, and they were both “se¢” on 
Priscilla Corban ; pretty Pris, whoee dark 
eyes were like the dancing waves of 
Peverll Point when the sun shone, and 
whose dainty feet thought nothing of 
running up to the pits on a summer after- 
noon to see if her father wanted something. 
Her father, also, was a quarryman, possess- 
ing the keen intelligence which is almost 

eneral among the men who, as they work 
neath the earth, have time to meditate 
and see things as they really are, and have 
time too, alas, to brood over their wrongs 
and to dream of revenge. 

Pris knew that to get to her father’s pit 
she must pass firat close by the Luff quarry, 
and then by climbing a low bank she found 
herself in John Melnoth’s property. The 
pits were somewhat lightly fenced or 
hedged round, so that on dark nights it was 
dangerous work to wander about this un- 
even land. Often as not, the entrance to 
the sheds, close round about the quarries, 
was left open or only slightly barred across. 
This was a land where no one feared his 
neighbour's dishonesty, and, indeed, had a 
man 20 wished, it is not easy to carry off 
the heavy blocks of the solid stone; but 
pretty Pris had stolen, not Parbeck atone, 
but two brave hearts, and she knew so well 
the times and seasons of the quarrymen, 
that, according as she chose, she ap 
at the moment when either Peter or John 
were working above in their sheds instead 
of their fathers. The Luffs were three in 
number, but John Melnoth was an only 


son. 

Unfortunately, there was generally one 
of the Luffs working in their sheds, and 
they would report to Peter how Pris had 
been chatting to John Melnoth, and s0 
jealousy was doubled by inty. And 
the two young men now hardly spoke to 
each other when they met, as they did 
almost daily, What made things worse was 
that Luff and Melnoth the elder had come 
to high words about the near A ispeamst of 
their galleries, and the sons gladly 
theirquarrels, Thus hatred grew, and pretty 
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Pris, when she tripped up the hill, bringing 


her father’s dinner or tes, if he did not |s 


wish to go home, added fuel to the fire, for 
her bright eyes only smiled when some 
dark hint was thrown out that, “ It would 
be worse for some one if they didn't mind 
their business !” 

At last old Corban began to hear of the 
feud which his daughter was helping to 
increase ; so he consulted his wife, who was 
ruled by Pris, but who was still more the 
echo of her husband’s mind. 

“It mustn’t be, wife, Pris must choose 
the one or t’other. I’ve no quarrel, per- 
sonally, with either, both are of the ancient 
stock. Pris shan’é marry among the new- 
fangled builders, as wish to turn the old 
country into places for the rich folk to idle 
away their time in, I don’t hold by Swanage 
being made one of the fashionable places ; 
but Luff and Melnoth are both honest 
quarrymen, though they can’t 
among themselves, and Pris must take 
her choice.” 

‘“‘She’s over young, Benjamin; but, as 
you say, the girl is old enough to chooee.” 

“ There's winter a-coming, and I'll not 
mind having a son-in-law to help a bit. 
Jeaty’s not a bad fellow, but a hired hand 
is not so good as your own kith and 


kin.” 

‘That's true, Benjamin. I'll call Pris, 
and tell her what you say.” 

‘Yes, call the girl, and I'll tell her 
myself, wife.” 

Pris came from the garden, where she 
had been hanging out some clothes, and 
{ the round, rosy face looked smiling enough. 
Pris herself had no jealous feelings, seeing 
she had two lovers, and no rival in their 
affections. 

“ Look’ee, girl,” said her father, * you'll 
wed one of your lovers in a month or 0, 
| = justee make up your mind which it will 
“Oh, father! Marry in December ! 
{ That'll be dull enough And, for the life 
4 of me, I’m not so sure which I love the 

moat.” 


Old Corban was not to be put off with 
a jest. 
“Then I'll take the choice on myself, 
irl, Peter Luff has a brother, and s0 
i be more willing to work with me, 
There’s not enough for three strong hands 
nowadays. Trade’s not what it was.” 
‘And what will John Melnoth say ?” 
‘‘That’s naught to me, girl. You've 
had your say, and I’ve had mine, and 
that’s enough.” 
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Pris returned to her washing, atill 


miling. 

* Father's choice is father’s choice, and 
none of mine. I can tell Peter Luff that, 
if he thinks it’s settled ; and I will too.” 

When Peter had had a private interview 
that very day with old Corban, his heart 
leaped within him. He had won Pris, and 
he had got the better of John Melnoth, 
whom he hated. 

‘As he passed the Melnoth quarry that 
chilly afternoon, he could not help saying 
to John, who was putting away his tools : 

‘Good evening, John Melnoth. Have 
you seen Pris Corban to-day ?” 

‘‘No,” said John, shortly. 

John was tall and strong. His broad 
chest and sinewy arms told their tale of 
honest labour. He had a light brown 
beard and kind eyes, which could, how- 
ever, gleam suddenly, like flashing light 
upon a dark pool. 

Peter Luff, on the contrary, was shorter, 
but well made. His face, fall of intelli- 
gence and keenness, was more taking at 
the first glance, for there was oftener a 
smile on his lips than on those of big, tall 
John Melnoth. 

Pris is a bit coy,” said Peter, smiling, 
as if he knew nothing of the enmity whic 
existed betweon himself and’John. ‘She's 
a winsomé lags enough when she chooses, 
and now that we be going to be 
married———” 

‘Tra a lie!” said John, suddenly cast- 
ing down his tools, ‘ Pris would have 
told me herself, if so be she had made up 
her mind.” ; 

‘* Pris Corban isn’t likely to put up with 
your temper, John,” said Peter, lightly. 

Then he strode off towards his own 
cottage, meaning to clean and smarten 
himself before he went courting. He was 
not devoid of co and thought it best 
to end John’s hopes at once, 

When Peter was gone, John carefully 
pat away his tools, and ran down the 

undred slippery steps leading to the 
bottom of the quarry. His father still 
worked on at the end of the gallery, and 
the thud of the pickaxe resounded along 
the low passage. 

‘Be ‘ee coming up, father? I’m off. 
Don’t ‘ee wait supper for me.” 

‘*Eht” said Melnotb, surprised at 
John’s unusual conduct; for the clock- 
ae regularity of their habits was dear to 


«No. Maybe I'll be late, and maybe 
Pll come hack and work to-night, There's 
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; order for stone as we must get on 
1," 
Don’t ’ee fret yourself about that, 
n.” 


‘at John had now run up the flight of 
e steps, and, as he did so, he heard the 
d moaning along the line of pit-covered 
oe some spirit of evil bemoaning 
ing, 
Pll go and ask Pris,” ho said; and 
n Melnoth, though slow, was terribly 
» ‘If she’s thrown me over for Peter, 
» as God's above, there'll be words 
ween us—and between him and me. 
s has to me. I’m the first one 
he walked and so much the worst 
Peter if he thinks he can have her.” 
‘he wind, keen and piercing, was blow- 
from the sea, rushing up from Peveril 
nt and over the downs, and mercilessly 
eping round the desolate heaps and pit- 
iths of the neighbourhood. Tho white 
res raised their angry crests as they 
‘ched into the sheltered bay, apparently 
ful of finding a quieter haven upon 
ch to enter and calm themselves. 
‘It’s a rough night,” muttered John, as 
went for a little way along the crest of 
hill, dodging in and out among the 
losed on till he reached the spot 
ich led him straight down to Pris 
‘ban’s home. 
Ie ea . oi i and Pris ne 
opened it. e big quarryman felt 
denly frightened before the girl, so 
ng, #0 pretty, so fragile, as it seemed 
ce e had no need to introduce his 
ject. 


' Pris, what’s this I hear? You have 
mised yourself to Peter Luff? By God, 
, shan’6 that man without saying 
. lied to me and that your sweet words 
int nothing.” 

ris was frightened. 

‘Ive promised neither the one nor 
her,” she said, trying to laugh; “but 
ie in, John, it’s windy to-night and 
1; its blowing up a storm.” 

‘You never promised him!” asked 


wn, 
‘No, I never did.” Pris was alarmed at 
in’a voice, and said ‘No” again. 
ore she could say more, the big man 
. turned and was striding back towards 
quarries, He was saying to himself: 
‘Peter Luff lied to me, and he’ll have 
inswer for that lie.” 

Jnfortunately, Peter Luff, after having 
dged off towards his home, which was 
very far from his pit, discovered that 
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he had forgotten his watch, which he had 
hidden on a shelf, as he usually did when 
he went down to the pit. He was going 
to dress up in his best to go a-courting, 
and without his watch and chain the effect 
of the whole would be spoilt, With a 
muttered oath at his ill luck, he ate his 
supper and then started off to retrieve his 


e. 

Thus it happened that John Melnoth, 
whose huge strides soon covered the 
ground, was just entering his own en- 
closure are he ony - footatep behind 
him—a footetep which his strong feelings 
helped him to recognise, 

He paused and peered into the semi- 
darkness, then saw the dim outline of his 
rival hurrying up the hill, 

Liar,” muttered John. ‘He lied to 
me so that I might feel the devil within 
me. Ay, 80 I do, but not because of Pris. 
Pris ain’t promised herself; it’s not Pris 
as ’ull tell a lie.” 

John stood at the entrance of his semi- 
circle of sheds and waited’, certainly the 
devil was within him. 

The hill was steep just there, and Peter 
stopped to take breath; John heard the 
footsteps pause, and wondered what Peter 
was coming back for. The Laufis never 
worked at night as did the Melnoths. As 
he wondered, John lifted the long pole, 
that was placed across the opening in 
low wall that surrounded the pit, and 
placed it upright againat the ahed. 


t 


Not that Peter was afraid; fear was not 
part of the inheritance of the miners. 
With an oath, which, however, was more 
uttered from force of habit than anger, 
Peter exclaimed : 

‘And what do you want of me, John 
Melnoth $” 

“Not over much, except this— Peter 
Luff, you are a d—— liar!” 

Peter's blood was up ina moment, As 
far as he knew this man was insulting him 
without cause, and he would be revenged. 

‘ Yon’re another, and a coward besides.” 

‘A coward,” laughed John, ironically. 
‘‘Come on, then, and see. Pris ain’t a- 
going to marry you; and you are a liar, 
there, I say it again.” 
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“She will, then, and you'll see what she 
says to you. There, take that, you black- 
guard !” 

It was Peter who struck the first blow; 
but as the wind howled and whistled around 
the desolate pits, those two young men, 

of everything but long pent- 
up hatred, began their deadly s le 
with a which it was fortunate the 
darkness hid from curious eyes, Peter 
was more agile, if smaller, but John’s 
strength was proverbial. Still they were 
not ill-matched, for anger gives fictitious 
strength, and Peter’s anger at the insult 
hurled at him was not feigned. John, too, 
was blinded with rage, for though Pris 
had denied a promise, Peter’s assurance 
meant, of course, that she had been more 
affectionate than usual; and this feeling 
stung him like hail. 

Oh, the storm that hatred can raise, the 
useless passion; for, to give them their due, 
neither wished to injure the other per 
manently, but merely to strike out straight 
and true. The wrestle with flesh and sinew 
seemed to allay the mental anguish. 

All at once Peter aimed so well that 
John felt the well-directed blow stagger 
him. He reeled, and for a moment he 
found a momentary support against the 
angle of a shed; but then, with a mighty 
effort of mind over matter, he righted him- 
ee and dashing forward he seized Peter 


y. 
“You will have it Well, then, there, 
take it, and go to—hell.” 
ee pit’s month was meet — 
e young quarryman unpre ‘ ore 
another word could have best spoken, 
Peter Luff felt himself falling backward 
into the dark abyss, and he knew only too 
well that he must fall, down, down that 
pit till the bottom was reached. 
There was a piercing shriek, the shriek of 
a man who feels he is doomed ; the horrible 
dull thud was heard, and then—asilence. 
John Melnoth had strack out again with 
his right arm as if his enemy was still 
within reach. He met nothing but space, 
and then that sudden shriek arrested him ; 
it seemed to him to ring upwards, as 
if through a hollow tube placed close 
to his ear, then to be echoed and re-echoed 
again and again from all the pite’ mouths, 
Suddenly a dizzy feeling overpowered him ; 
he made no more struggle to keep up, but 
fell heavily to the ground, striking as he 
did so his head against a great bar of 
atone which was lying near by. This 
caused a terrible gash across his temple, 
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from which the blood flowed over the 
und, and for the time being John 
elnoth remembered no more. 

When he came to himself it was some 
few moments before he could recollect 
where he was, and why he was out of doors. 
The wind had abated, and a cold rain was 
falling steadily upon him, giving him a 
strange feeling of returning conscious. 
ness, Suddenly the whole scene flashed 
upon his mind, the storm of jealous anger, 
the meeting with Peter Luff, the fight, and 
then that dull thud. It was down in that 
pit, close to him, Good God! what had he 
done? Was he a murderer, and all for— 
for what? Because Pris loved Peter 
better than she loved him? He, John 
Melnoth, a murderer, he who was so fond 
of children that they ran after him in the 
street; he, who knowingly would not hurt 
a living creature! In spite of the cold 
rain a feeling of burning fever passed 
through him. He made an effort and sat 
up; then knelt down. The moon was rising, 
and shed a faint light around him. He 
was close to the pit’s mouth. He crawled 
a few steps nearer to look down into the 
black abyss. The rain pattered quickly 
on the bare branches of the plum-tree 
which he had planted just below the edge 
when he was ayoungster. He noticed one 
branch was broken off; then in a low, 
horror-stricken voice, he called out : 

“Peter! Peter Luff! Aye!” 

There was no answer, and John called 
louder : 

** Peter, for God’s sake, answer, if so be 

ou can.” No answer, and John stood up. 

e felt stiff and weak ; he put his hand to 
his head and knew that he touched con- 
gealed blood. He knew he must have 
bled freely to make him feel so weak. He 
looked down upon the hundred slippery 
steps that led to the bottom, and knew he 
must go down and see—O God! see what ? 
—but would his strength last out, or 
would he, too, fall or slip before reaching 
the end? He must not think further. 
Slowly he began the descent, grasping at 
every little help by the way, and pausing 
to allow his head to become clearer, and 
every now and then he called out : 

‘* Peter! Peter Luff!” 

Just as he reached the last step he 
paused and looked for his matches. He 
tried to strike one, then another, but they 
were damp and would not light ; then the 
big quarryman stooped down and began 
feeling about the wet soot-strewn earth, 


repeating, mechanically ; 
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‘Peter ! Peter Luff!” 
Suddenly his hand touched something 


soft, and tremblingly John felt him—the | resp 


man he had thrown here—softly over. 
Was he dead? Oould it be possible? He 
called gently in his ear: 


‘‘ Peter! Peter Luff! it’s me as be calling 


of you. Just you say a word. There's 
Pris a-waiting for you. Peter!” 
But there was no answer, 


John then lifted his rival’s head and 


laid it gently on his breast, warming and 


chafing the cold form as a mother might 


have done, rubbing it softly till his hand 


paused, and a strange blindness—even in 
this dark pit—seemed to overtake him ; 
and then great, warm drops fell slowly 
upon his hand. Afterthis John forgot every- 


thing except with his last effort to clasp 
young Peter Luff’s cold form in his arms. 


John had said he would work down the 


pit this night, that was right enough; but 
where was Peter Luff? His young brother 


went to Pris Corban’s house, then back to 
his own, then on to the Melnothe’ cottage ; 
but no Peter was there. He was out on 
the spree then, so all went to bed; but it 
happened that Tom Luff woke at five 
o’clock with a start and in a cold perspira- 
won. He had seen Peter lying at the 
bottom of the pit, cold and dead, and, with- 
out saying a word, he took a lantern and 
j slipped out of the house. He ran up to 

the quarries, and did not take long to go 
down their own pit. No Peter there; 
then he thought of John and the quarrel 
about Pris Corban. With trembling steps 
the lad went to the next quarry. It was 
open, the bar across the pit’s mouth was 
removed; he hastened down, noticing 
various strange ai as he went; the 
branches were broken, the steps had been 
lately used. On he went, and then his 
light fell upon two forms looking so ghastly 
in the strange darkness that the boy drew 
back, calling faintly : 

‘‘ John Melnoth! Peter! Peter!” 

Peter's head rested sgainst his enemy's 
breast, and John’s head had sunk down 
and rested against Laff’s curly mop; but 
over both the red stream had trickled 
slowly, leaving its awfal mark. 

The boy went up to them again and 
touched them. 

They were cold—cold as death. Then, 
with a wild cry, the lad rushed away up 
the steps, and ran home to call for help. 


There’s a gentle-eyed girl at Swanage 


that every one loves, and to whom the 
quarrymen all pay marked attention and 
c 


ect. 

“Tt’s Pris.” they say; “Pris Corban. 
She be just a bit dezed, is Pris, but she’s 
the quarryman’s best friend. There's no 
one as can nurse as Pris can; and for 
soft words, why, she can’t abear 

She turns white as a sheet if she hears 
any rough words. It all comes along 
of that story. Don’ ’ee know the atory 
of the two lovers? Ay, but it’s sad! 
If you come down the old pit — the 
pit as ain’t worked now—you'll see it. 
There's a pool there as is always red. 
They have baled it out, and dug it out, 
but the red comes again. Both killed! 
Ay, but John lived long enough to tell 
Pris rightly; but he died with Prie’s 
kisses on his lips. She loved him best, 
they say; but you see it was right as it 
was. Ho called hisself Peter Luff's mur- 
derer. Two first-class young men they 
were. And Pris won’t ever marry; you 
see she is still a bit dazed, is Pris.” 


AN 
EXPERIENCE AT SE€ARBOROUGH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THEY were winding up a prolonged 
wedding-tour at Scarborough. And after 
six months spent in the closest communion, 
they had come to the conclusion that 
decidedly they had not been made for 
each other. It was awkward. Six months 
is a mere unconsidered trifle out of a life- 
time. He had thrown up a very 
berth, in a wealthy and iraacible old uncle's 
office, for the sake of art, and was an out- 
cast from that elderly gentleman's favour 
in consequence. At times this fact was 
very patent to his inner consciousness, 
when one more of his pictures found no 
purchaser, and some farther retrenchment 
in daily expenses had to be made in con- 
sequence. 

She, though she had never yet breathed 
a word, even in her most wayward moods, 
on the subject, secretly regretted that berth 
in the wealthy relative’s office, and—more 
heinous offence still in a husband's eyes— 
as he again divined, was not certain of the 
talent which had led him to forsake all 
vulgar, worldly considerations to worship at 
the holy shrine of art. 

But to look at them, they were, physi- 
cally at least, a splendidly matched couple, 
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and as yet the discontent brooding between 
them had never burst into open flame. 

They arrived at the Grand late one 
autumn afternoon. The hotel was still 
fall, and as they entered the dining-room 
they excited the usual interest that they 
roused wherever they went. 

Next to them at dinner sat a young 
lady and a young man who had also only 
arrived that afternoon. The man was a 
good-looking young fellow, while the 
woman, about twenty-seven, was undeniably 
pretty, with wonderful colouring of copper- 
brown hair, and dark eyes and eyebrows, 
and creamy skin. 

They were Americans. 

What a lovely girl!” said the youn 
man, as they rose from table and sauntered 
away among the other visitors. 

‘Yes. And did you notice that diamond 
ring? It was magnificent! And yet she 
was discontented |” said the pretty woman 
with an odd little laugh, as musical as her 
voice. “And what a splendid - looking 
husband! And yet she had nothing to 
say to him !” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next day Miss Gould spoke to Mrs, 
Carey as they met on tho staircase ; after 
that the acquaintanceship grew rapidly. 

The Careys found the Goulds genial, 
well-informed people, and excellent com- 
panions; and the Goulds were as well 
pleased, apparently, with their society. 
They were nearly always together, youn 
Gould generally drifting to Mrs. Carey’s 
side, while Miss Gould and Mr. Oarey 
sauntered off together. 

This pleasant state of affairs went on for 
ten days. At the end of that time Mrs, 
Carey made a remark to her husband 
one morning on their return from the 
esplanade : 

IT don’t like Miss Gould !” 

He glanced at her quickly. 

“Why not?” Then, after an almost 
imperceptible pause : ‘I thought you were 
the best of friends !” with a slight laugh. 

* Because I talk to her!” with a touch 
of tartness in her manner. ‘There is 
something I don’t understand about her. 
She is so sharp—so bitter, sometimes.” 

‘No wonder, poor thing!” involun- 


tarily. 

She wheeled round from the glass before 
which she was arranging her hair for 
luncheon, and looked questioningly at her 
husband. There was a faint, vexed self- 
consciousness in his face. 
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** She has had a sad life,” he said. 

She turned back to the glass, 

“Her brother told me something about 
it,” he went on, as if feeling bound to give | 
some explanation of his knowledge, ‘She 
cared very much for some fellow, who [ 
threw her over in the moat saan ieee A 
manner, She was very ill after it, and 
only now recovering. That is why they 
are travelling.” 

‘*T dare say it was mostly her fault,” 
said Mrs, Carey, fluffing out the pretty 
golden-brown hair into the fashionable 
fringe. 

‘How savage you women are to each 
other!” sai er husband, irritably. 
‘tSho is very nice, and so is her brother,” 
with the slight sense of superiority that a 
man feels on the subject of the other sex's 
jealousy of each other. . 

The fine weather was br About 
luncheon-time the rain began to fall. After 
luncheon, finding that it was raining too 
heavily to go out of doors, one of the 
visitors started an amateur concert, in aid 
of asad case of destitution of which they 
had heard that mo ae 

Mr. Gould, who a very fine voice, 
and Mrs. Carey, were among the per- 
formers. Mr. Carey and Miss Gould did 
not go in to the performance, but sat out- 
side of the drawing-room, talking together. 

They could hear the music in the 
distance of the great room. They talked 
in the lowered voices into which they often 
ree when they talked together. 

‘It is sad that disillusion must come,” 
she said, in that low, sweet tone of hers 
that thrilled him with its sympathy. “ But 
isn’t it worth all the pain and blankness of 
unfulfilled endeavour, just for that brief 
glimpse that untried youth gives us into 
the world of Truth and Beauty?” She 
looked at him, her great dark eyes, which 
had often a pathetic sadness in them, 
lustrous and earnest. ‘And is not it 
better to say ‘I have tried,’ than to be 
contented with the dead level of a common- 
place existence, with no thought save of 
the loaves and fishes of the world’s 
market ?” 

He looked into the shining eyes, every 
pulse beating faster for this passion of 
sympathy that responded to his own 
belief in art and himeelf. 

Then her expression changed, a look of 
startled, acute pain swept over it, the 
straight brows contracted. | 

‘“‘Ah!” between her teeth, turning her 
head in the direction of the drawing-room. 
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“Tt is my wife singing,” be said, grimly. 
He was bitterly nehn eed of the speech 
tle moment ‘it was uttered. He coloured, 
mets aha "is pitched very hig 
' *The o is pitched very high,” she 
said, with ready tact, ‘and it is put in an 


absurd place.” She rose and made some: 


remark about going to find her brother. 
In the midst of his anger and shamed 
mortification for his unchivalrous . 
he ae keenly conscious of her delicacy and 


He went into the smoking-room, and by 
degrees, as he sat moodily smoking, the 
ating of self-humiliation grew fainter as his 
thoughta centred on Miss Gould. How 
perfectly high-bred she was! What a 
charming woman! And then her passionate 
devotion to art, A man with a woman such 
as she by his side might achieve something, 
Such a woman would never tremble for 
the safety of loaves and fishes; would 
never paralyse the arm she should inspire 
with the doubt and foreboding that chilled 
s herself. Then he flung the end of his 
cigar away, and started to his feet. A few 
moments later he was out of the house, 
walking, with a queer look in his eyes and 
ni pale lips, sgainst the wind and driving 


do him good; as if they drove some 
poisonous cobwebs of thought and doubt 
out of his heart and brain. 

By the time he reached the Castle, the 
fever that had set his pulses beating in 
unhealthy excitement sunk, 

The storm ceased late in the afternoon, 
and after dinner they went down tc the 
esplanade, Oarey, for reasons of his 
own, did not wish to join the Goulds that 
evening, and they left the hotel alone ; 
but as they strolled through the crowd, 
listening to the music, they came across 
the Goulds, and a little later they paired 
off in the usual order. 

Mrs, Carey and Gould started on down 
the esplanade, leaving the other two to 
follow. The sea, which had not yet calmed 
down, broke with thundering noises on 
the sea-wall, its foam dashing at intervals 
right on to the footway. 

“T think you ought to have sung to us 
before,” she said, as they discussed the 
afternoon's concert. 

‘You never asked me,” he said. He 
spoke quietly, but perhaps she resented 
something in the remark iteelf. 

“T should certainly have done so if 
I had known that you had such a beautiful 
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The battle with the elements seemed to | will 
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voice,” she said, carelessly. “What a 

cent sea it is!” She stopped, 

l BE rer Oe ee ce a all 

flecked waves breaking against the wall 

ae “JT should like to seo it in 
ter.” 


‘You should stay on here. Carey 
could do ‘some fine seascapes. How de- 
voted he is to his work! I wish I could 
stick at anything half so well,” with a 
half-lazy, half-amused langh. 

Her face seemed to harden in the moon- 
light. It was not a good look to see on s 
young wifoe’s face; it was so dangerousl 
near contempt. She understood 
of painting to feel the lack of the divine 
touch of genius‘in her husband’s work ; 
but ‘she would not betray her want of 
faith to a stranger. 

A cloud drifting across the moon 
shadowed her face fora moment. When 
the shadow passed it was smiling. 

Yes; he loved his brush well enough 
to risk offending a wealthy old uncle, who 
has cut him out of his will. He paid ina 
thousand pounds to my husband's account 
at the bank, and then told him to go and 
starve. The thousand is still intact, and 
we haven't starved yet.” 
“Ah, he'll paint a picture yet which 
make the old gentleman proud to 
claim him again,” said Gould, with a 
pleasant laugh ; but his eyes said that she 
was a plucky woman. 

*She hasn’t the smallest faith in her 
husband’s talents,” he said, to his sister 
afterwards. . 

“J told you that the first night,” she 
said. ‘‘ But she will hate you if you show 
her that you have found it out. She is 
beginning to hate me already.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE next afternoon Carey started for a 
walk along the sands, Whether his stroll 
had anything to do with the fact that half 
an hour previously he had seen Miss Gould 
walking alone in the same direction, he 
did not ask himself. 

Bat the curious wave, half pain, half 
pape oe wok the lig Lee as = 
caught sight at last e slight, gracef 
figure standing down by the edge of the 
sea, ought to have warned him. 

She did not hear his tread on the firm, 
smooth sand, for the sea-wind was still 
soughing under the cliffs, 

She turned with a start as he addressed 
her, and then he saw that she had been 
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crying. Her eyes were red and swollen; 
but she greeted him ye 

All alone?” she asked. ‘ You didn’t 
go with Mra, Carey and the others to the 
Castle? My brother wanted me to go, 
but I——” he fancied the tears had had 
something to do with her wish for solitude. 
‘‘T am tired,” she said the next moment. 
ae shall go and sit up there under the 


He walked with her, and they found a 
sheltered seat. 

‘We are going away to-morrow,” she 
said, abruptly. 

'“ Going away !” with a startled look. 

Yes,” her eyes averted from his face. 
Then, under her breath, “ I am sorry.” 

‘So am I,” he said, hardly knowing 
what he said. Then he began to fling 
pebbles with a rather savage energy at 
a drift of brown sea-weed some distance 
before them. 

‘Tt has been such a pleasant time,” she 
went on; “and to think that it has ended 
so sadly,” with a catch in her breath. 

‘<‘What do you mean?” a little un- 
steadily, looking at the fine profile, and 
the creamy tint of the rounded cheek, 
faintly tinged now with rose, as the -sweet 
salt breeze swept it. 

Sho hesitated ; then with a sudden im- 
pulse: “I don’t know why I should tell 
you,” with a sad little laugh, and a glance 
from under the thick fringe of curled 
lashes, that brought the colour into his 
own face. ‘There was a man once whom 
I——_” she stopped, looking seaward again. 
“YT had a letter this morning from—his 
wife. He is ill—dying, they say. But 
there is one chance—to get him out of the 
country; but they are penniless—and she 
wrote to me to ask help for him, praying 
that I would forgive—— She wants two 
hundred pounds, and I——” the beautiful 
mouth quivered; but she steadied her 
voice in. “In two months I could 
have given it to her; but—at present, 
I Ob, how hateful it is that so-much 
depends on money! To think that he 
may die, because I can’t give him a few 
pounds, And my brother—he will not 
help me, He says that he behaved badly 
to——— as if his death were needed to 
expiate any wrong he may have done me!” 
Her face crimsoned, her voice vibrated with 
passionate scorn and indignation. 

There was a queer sense of blankness at 
his heart. It had norightthere. Nor had 
he ay right to ask the bitter question that 
he 
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“Do you still care for that—fellow ¢” 
harsh] 4 


y- 

She turned quickly to him. 
“No! Bat-——” her eyes before 
something in his. ‘I would not have him 


die! Would you—if you had once cared 
for any one?” in a lowered tone, 

“No,” he said, looking at the raffled, 
wonderful - coloured hair, as the wind 
stirred it, and noticing the blue veins on 
the white temple. 

‘¢Let me be your banker,” he pleaded, 
eagerly. 

She turned to him indignantly. Then 
again that faint confusion seized her. How 
lovely the childlike, sorrowful lips were ! 
A man might kiss them into happiness and 
laughter, and forget for a moment that he 
had a soul, He pleaded more eagerly, 
more earnestly as she resisted. 

‘You can pay it to me back,” he said, 
“when the money that is due to you 
comes,” bending nearer her. 

‘‘Oh, how good you are!” she said, 
unsteadily. “If I accept———” She rose to 
her feet. 

He followed more slowly. He was 
almost glad that she had moved. 

They walked back to the hotel. In the 
hall they met Gould. He had left the 
party at the Castle and returned home 
alone, 

“T am going upstairs to rest,” she said 
to him. ‘I am tired.” 

Carey followed hor after a fow moments. 
The Oareys’ rooms and those occupied by 
the Goulds were near each other. 

She was going into hers as he reached 
the head of the staircase. He went to his 
own room and took out his cheque-book. 

A moment later there came a tap at 
his half-open door. Miss Gould stood 
there, deadly white. 

“T wish you would call my brother,” 
sho said, faintly. “I feelso il. He knows 
what to do—please go at once,” half 
impatiently, as he rushed to her side with 
offers of help. 

He obeyed her and hurried downstairs, 
leaving his door open. 

He wasted some precious minutes look- 
ing for Gould, who had disappeared, and 
then, dashing after a chambermaid, and 
procuring some brandy, he hastened up- 
stairs again. 

Miss Gould had gone back to her room, 
and the chambermaid entering, found her 
feeling a little better. She took some of 


the brandy, and asked the maid to thank 
Carey for his kind thought. He had 
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= abe outeide till the girl came out 
with the message. Then he returned 
to his room and finished writing the 
cheque, feeling very strange and shaken. 

A little later, just before dinner, he had 
ap opportunity of giving it to her. He 
found her coming out of her room, quite 
well enough, so she laughingly declared, 
to go down to dinner, though she still 
looked pale. 

“Oh, I can never thank you enough,” 
she said, impulsively, holding out her hand. 
He caught it and left a burning kias 
on it. She snatched it away, and he 
turned and hurried off, feeling that he had 
offended her past forgiveness, and in 
passionate dread lest she should not accept 
this service from him. She did not come 
down to dinner after all, but, to his infinite 
delight, she ‘did not return the cheque. 
He had oe reckless, and felt that all 
he cared for, for the moment, was to serve 
her, and he would not listen to any trouble- 
some voices of his inner consciousness. 

If there was anything strange in his 
manner, Mrs. Carey did not notice it. It 
must be confessed that she came back 
in a thoroughly bad temper. She was so 
roffied that, for the firat time, she was 
genuinely rude and ones to her hus- 
band, and, though he did not know this, 
lay awake half the night crying. 

The Goulds left early the next morning. 
Mrs, Carey did not see them. She said 
| she had a bad headache, and did not get 

up till after they had left. Carey had the 
delight of a few words with Miss Gould, 
by which he found she had forgiven him. 

A day or two later he received a atart- 
ling communication. A cheque—his first 
draw on the thousand pounds neat-egg in 
his London bank—was dishonoured. A 
lady, calling herself Mrs, Carey, had called 
there three days before and cashed two 
cheques—one, endorsed Marian Gould, for 
two hundred pounds, the other made 
payable to self for eight hundred pounds. 
She had seen the manager, and had 
brought him a note from her husband, 
giving a very plausible reason for his 
demand. The lady had even appeared in 
great distress, and had said that, owing to 
an unfortunate betting transaction of her 
husband’s, he was forced to withdraw all 
that he had. Mr. Carey’s last cheque had 
roused their suspicions, and the manager 
requested him to come up to town imme- 
diately, in case there had been anything 
irregular about those two former cheques. 

Carey was in the room when her 
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husband received the bank messenger. 
She listened in scared silence. Then a 
startled exclamation broke from her, and 
she left the room. Her husband, with a 
hasty apology to the man who had brought 
such news, left a fow minutes later in 
search of her. He found her lying sense- 
leas on the floor, her open jewel-case be 
side her; its most valuable treasure had 


one. 
: Two days before the Goulds had left, 
she had had a curious wager with Miss 
Gould, that she could not forego the plea- 
sure of wearing such a ring for a month. 
If Miss Gould won the wager, she was to 
send five pounds to the charity for which 
they had got up the concert. As the 
messenger spoke to her husband, a whole 
host of horrible suspicions swept over her, 
prompted, probably, by the intense hatred 
which had sprung up within her during 
the past few days for Jonathan Gould. 

hen her husband, terrified at the sight 
of her lying unconscious there, knelt down 
beside her, remembering that she was his 
wife, and glanced atthe jowel-case,the ghastly 
doubts already in his own mind 
too, a conviction, They had been hideously 
duped, cheated, robbed. He had given 
Miss Gould one of the cheques, the other 
had been taken from his cheque-book while 
he had gone to look for Gould. It had all 
been a een plan between them. 
When Mrs, Carey came back to conssious- 
ness, she found herself in her husband’s 
arms, and there she sobbed out her re- 
morse and entreaties for forgivences. 

‘Tt was all my fault,” she said. “1 was 
growing bad, wicked, horrid—and—and— 
oh! how canI say it? He kissed me that 
day up at the Castle, and I have hated 
him—hated him ever since! And then— 
oh! he might have had all the rest if only 
that hadn't happened !” 

« And I——” He looked away, crushed 
with shame and that miserable remorse 
which had been with him ever since that 
day on the sands. 

‘Don’t say it! I can guess. Oh, Jim! 
what idjots we have been !” | 

There was little doubt of that. 

On farther inquiries being made, Mr. 
and Miss Gould were discovered to be 
under various aliases and disguises—some 
of the ‘cutest subjects the New York de- 
tectives had had to do with. 

‘‘ Bless you, sir, you might almost not 
mind being taken in by them!” said an 
encouraging but baffled detective who un- 
availingly tried to track them down. 
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“They'd beat the old gentleman in person, 
especially she! She's a stunner! and men 
are like wax in her pretty fingers.” 

Bat the burning shame and mortification 
| of the deception practised on them, and 
their own conduct in the matter, scorched 
up the petty selfishnesses and intolerances 
that had been undermining the sympathy 
between husband and wife, Greater 
patience, greater tenderness, sprang from 
their ashes, and a great and wenderful 
event which a few months later came into 
their lives did the reat. 

It should be remarked that the loss of 
that thousand pounds, with the necessity 
of a third and most important life to pro- 
vide for, drove Carey back to the office desk, 
where he was received with open arms. 
There is no lack of loaves and fishes to- 
day. Not that Carey has given up art; 
he only pursues the beautiful in an easier 
and different fashion. He and his wife are 
to be seen at all picture galleries, and his 
collection is beginning to be noticed. His 
wife is still fond of music, but she does 
not sing much now, and then only the 
songs that please her husband. Her 
children’s voices, perhaps, make the sweetest 
music to her to-day. 


A 
ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH COAST, 


CHAPTER I, 


THE clear, brilliant sunshine was spark- 
ling on the sea in a million flashes of gem- 
like lights, glinting on the military canal 
that flowed sluggishly along, touching the 
old martello forts with its golden glamour, 
and the hoary stones of the church that 
towers above all the surrounding buildings 
at Hythe, and is such s prominent feature 
in that part of the Kentish landscape. It 
beat down on the uneven pavement of the 
narrow streets, and filtered through the 
thick leafage of the trees in the Lady’s 
Walk, falling in chequered patches on the 
soft green turf that looked 20 inviting ; but 
out beyond at the ranges, where once the 
sea pulsed and beat, and now all is arid 
and bare, the sun’s rays were rather too 
much, and Captain Jocelyn lifted his cap 
more than once to cool his brow, as he 
stood there by his men, watching them as 
they aimed at the bull’s-eye, for he was 
instructor of musketry to his regiment, and 
his was the pleasant task of standing there 
in the broiling sun, instructing his men in 
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the art of how to “pot” an enemy off the 
reel without chance of a miss. 

He had wished for the poet six months 
before when his regiment had been ordered 
to Shorncliffe, because he wanted plenty of 
employment and no leisure to think. For 
the fact of the matter was, the gallant 
Captain had been unfortunate in his love 
affairs, the lady who won his heart being 
an heiress, and ward of a gentleman who 
sternly refused to allow her to marry a 
man whose income, all told, was about five 
hundred a year, and who hadn’t the ghost of 
an expectation. The lady was under age 
and helpleas, being bound by the terms of 
her father’s will to obey her guardian; and 
so the lovers had with vows and 
protestations of unalterable affection, and 
Captain Geoffrey Jocelyn accompanied his 
regiment to Kent, burning with indignation 
against the callous, grey -headed, hard- 
hearted guardian, who, while he lived, was 
to exercise such absolute power over the 
disposal of Agnes Woolmer’s hand. He 
had not corresponded with her—even that 
crumb of comfort had been denied him by 
Mr, Oardross—and for six long months he 
had heard not a single word about the 
woman he loved, Mr. Cardross having 
carried her off to a dungeon-like house he 
had in the wilds of Yorkshire, 

Jocelyn rebelled fiercely against the 
decree of the guardian, and his temper 
became variable and uncertain, while he 
sought eagerly for any amusement or dis- 
traction that would take him out of himeelf 
as it were, keep his thoughts from dwellin 
on the past and his lost love, who woul 
have been his but for the mulish obatinacy 
of a narrow-minded old man. 

The Captain was an extremely good- 
looking young fellow, with gentlemanly, 
pleasing manners, and he found plenty of 
fair demoiselles in Hythe, Sandgate, Folke- 
stone, and other places contiguous to 
Shornoliffe, ready and willing to console 
him for any sorrow he might have suffered ; 
and being sore and irritable, he allowed 
himself, rather unfairly, to be soothed and 
petted by such members of the gentler sex 
as came in his way, and ra hopes in 
more than one fair bosom, doomed, alas! 
never to be realised. 

w is wrough w f ht, 
ola by subi ret ne 

That was exactly it, and Geoffrey Jocelyn 
never thought how much mischief he might 
do, seeking to salve his own smarting 
wounds, 
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He was particularly irritable that bright 
summers morning, and gave the word of 
command with unusual abruptness, while 
he experienced a positive sense of relief 
when the last shot was fired, and the men 
fell in, and set off on their homeward 
march to the camp. As he stepped out 
beside them his mind, as usual, was full of 
Agnes Woolmer, and he started rather 
violently as a soft voice said at his side: 

You won't forget to come to us at four 
o'clock this afternoon, Captain Jocelyn ?” 

“I won't forget, Miss Robinson,” he 
returned, coming down from the clouds 
with precipitate suddenness, and saluting an 
extremely pretty girl who had paused for 
a moment to speak to him, and whose eyes 
were as blue as the sun-gemmed sea, and 
as bright. ‘I shall be with you at four,” 
and then he passed on. 

But during the remainder of his march 
to Shorncliffe, his thoughts wandered a 
little from his old love, and dwelt on Mary 
Anne Robinson, a girl most men looked 
upon as dangerous, by reason of her 
extreme good looks, and her parents. They 
were not particularly well-bred, had been 
in business, which proving lucrative, Mr. 
Robinson retired with a comfortable com- 
petence, and having four' daughters of a 
marriageable age, three of whom were 
possessed of a fair share of comeliness, while 
the fourth was absolutely lovely, he decided 
upon Hythe as the place where he would 
live, as there was always a number of 
young officers about the School of Musketry, 
while Shorncliffe and Dover were con- 
veniently near, and he wished to get his 
pretty girls well and comfortably married. 

A picturesque, but decidedly draughty 
and cold antique wooden cottage was 
secured with a small bit of garden in the 
front, and a large bit at the back; and 
thither they went and laid themselves out, 
as far as it lay in their power, to keep 
open house. Mrs, Robinson, being a clever 
woman, with an eye to business, always 
had a tasty luncheon between one and 
two, and contrived that her suppers 
should be perfect, and let any of the 
officers who were young and marri 
able know that they might turn in at 
any time to Woodbine Cottage and find 
a warm welcome, and something more sub- 
stantial as well ; and after a time, when the 
Robinsons had fought their way into some 
sort of society, it became a habit with 
many of the younger officers to turn into 
the cottage to get a glass of wine, a cup of 
tea, or a regular square meal as the case 


might be, just as they would at an hotel, 
only with the pleasant difference that at 
Woodbine Cottage they hadn't to pay for 
anything, and were waited on by four 
Hebes; and Mary Anne was always so 
charmingly dressed, and #0 c 
sympathetic, her manner caressing and 
soothing to Jocelyn’s wounded spirit, that 
though really in love with one woman, it 
appeared as though he was desperately 
enamoured of another. Without knowing 
it, the handsome Captain was getting him- 
self finely talked about with Mary Anne, 
and his brother officers betted freely on the 
chances of his marrying beneath him. 
The girl herself was dazzled, and pleased 
by the half-jesting, half-serious attentions 
he paid her, and tried to persuade herself 
that he was really in love with her, though 
sometimes her common-sense told her that 
he was only amusing himself. Which was 
a fact. She was one of, if not the prettiest 
girl in Hythe at that time, and set her 

at him in rather a barefaced manner, 

he found it hard, as any young man would 
have, to reject the advances of a lovely 
girl, especially when the girl had not much 
breeding, was thick-skinned, and did not 
mean to have her advances rejected. 

He was miserable, and she took him out 
of himeelf as it were, distracted him from 
an unpleasant retrospection. So he went 
to the cottage, laughed at her lively sallies, 
called her Mary when they were alone, 
gave her presents of flowers and bon-bons, 
accepted buttonholes from her, squeezed 
her hand, looked straight down into her 
big blue eyes, and behaved altogether in 
such a way that it was hardly surprising 
Mére Robinson queried almost daily “‘ Has 
he proposed?” and felt justified in giving 
vent to a few angry exclamations when 
her daughter said, “No!” 


CHAPTER IL 


It was close upon four o’clock that after- 
noon as Geoffrey Jocelyn sprang out of his 
dog-cart, threw the reins to his groom, and 
proceeded to walk to Woodbine Cottage. 

He had only fifty or sixty yards to go, 
but in the few minutes it took him to 
walk that distance he saw what made him 
feel twenty times more miserable than he 
had been before. Three ladies and a 
gentleman were coming towards him on 
the opposite side of the road. An eld 
lady came first, close beside her was a girl, 
while behind came another girl leaning on 
the arm of a young man, who was bending 
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down and whispering in a very lover-like 
fashion. They all carried sticks, wore 
thick boots, and looked as though they 
were on a walking tour. The lady ee 
tenderly supported by the handsome yout 

was Woolmer, and Geoffrey’s first 
impulse was to dash across the road, seize 
both her hands, and tell her he still loved 
her madly. But as he saw the smile on 
her face, upturned to her companion, he 
muttered rather a wicked word instead, 
and lifted his hat in a formal way when her 
eyes fell on him, and she bowed, blushing 


an ; 

‘‘That’s the man Cardross married her 
to, I suppose,” he groaned, as he strode on, 
every nerve quivering with pain. ‘ What 
an ass I am to adore her still! It’s all 
over with mo, so here goes,” and dashing 
back the frail gate at Woodbine Cottage, 
he went up between the trim garden beds 
in a very reckless mood. 

It was wonderfully soothing to be 
greeted enthusiastically by Mary Anne, 
who was looking like a wingless angol, 
in a white gown and a blue zal and who 
brought him an easy wicker chair and 
a cup of tea, and deserted an Te 
circle of lieutenants, who threw blac 
glances in Jocelyn’s direction, and wished 
him at Jericho. 

“Mary, you are looking lovely,” he told 
her, as she sat beside him in a carelessly 
graceful attitude, that displayed a pair of 
oll feet cased in dainty patent 

oes, 

Am I?” she responded, with a blush and 
a delighted smile, which heightened her 
attractions, if that were possible ; for, with 
her glowing peach-like colour, big blue 
eyes, and mass of golden curls, that twined 
like the tendrils of a vine about brow, 
and ears, and throat, she was about as 


beautiful as a woman could be 


‘Yes; charming.” 
“T am glad. You like my frock? It 


is & new one.” 


“Perfect. You will turn everybody's 
head this afternoon.” 

“T don’é’ want to turn everybody’s 
head,” she pouted, adding, in a lower tone, 
‘* only one body's,” 

“Uncommon modesty on your part,” 
he smiled. : 

‘Is your tea sweet enough ?” she asked, 


_ & little irrelevantly, as she played with a 
_ spray of honey-suckle, 


“Yes, naturally,” he replied, in that 


_half-impudent, wholly familiar manner 
which men adopt towards those women | maddi 
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whom they like, but have no very great 
respect for. 

‘What do you mean ?” 

The brilliant blue eyes left the spray of 
honey-suckle, and travelled upwards till 
they rested on his handsome face, | 

“Why, you poured it out, and you looked 
at it. Isn’t that enough?” 

“No; I should not think it would be 
honey enough for you,” she retorted, 

‘‘ My fair friend,” he laughed, sarcas- 
tically, ‘as a rule you don’t undervalue 
your charms,” 

‘No, indeed. Why should I?” 

‘There is no apparent reason why you 
should,” he told her, with a bold glance at 
her lovely face. ‘ Your uncommon and 
surprising humility struck me. That was 
all 


“TI am not often humble,” she laughed. 

“True, you are not.” 

‘Perhaps you have forgotten that you 
told me last week that the claret-cup was 
not to your liking.” 

‘Surely not; I never could have been 
Bo rude.” 

* You did.” 

**Impoesible! I won't believe it. A 
glance from those eyes would sweeten 
anything, Miss Robinson.” 

‘Don’t call me that; you know I hate 
it,” she said, pettishly, the delicate tint 
in her cheeks deepening, 

‘What, hate the name of your fore- 
fathers?” with mock surprise. 

‘¢ Yes ; it’s an abominable cognomen.” 

‘‘There’s one reflection you can console 
yourself with.” 

“What is that?” fixing her eyes en- 
quiringly on his face. 

‘That you will change it one day.” 

‘“‘T may not,” she murmured, with well- 
affected embarrassment. 

‘*Sare to. Sach a sweet blush-rose as you 
are will never be left to pine on the parent 
stem.” A speech which filled the girl's 
foolish heart with joy; and many more 
of the same sort he whispered in her ear, 
as the hot hours of the afternoon went on ; 
and they played tennis and Cozzaré, and 
flirted, in common with all the other 
young folk there. 

That didn’t matter much, flirting there 
in the open; bat after the cold spread, 
that took the place of dinner, at which 
sparkling wine flowed freely, Jocelyn did 
a fatal He took Mary Anne up 
into the tower which was built at the 
extreme end of the garden, ‘' far from the 

ding crowd,” wherein a former occu- 
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pier of Woodbine Cottage had been in 
the habit of studying the stars; and the 
Captain, instead of occupying himself in 
that safe celestial pursuit, must needs study 
Mary Anne’s eyes, and, flushed with cham- 
pagne, of which he had taken a trifle too 
much to keep cool—miserable, excited, 
careless—he talked folly to his lovely com- 
panion, and she led him on to jst and 
woo, and, while he meant nothing serious, 
she chose to take it so, and played a 
desperate card by telling him she loved 
him. 


For a fall minute he sat petrified at the 
result of his folly, and then collecting 
himself he quietly suggested that they 
should go down and join the others, 
though inwardly he quaked, for he knew 
he had spent the best part of two hours 
alone in that old wind-blown tower with 
Mary Anne, and what would Pére and 
Mére Robinson say to such a proceed- 
ing ? 

e was cool enough as he walked from 
the old tower to the lawn, his companion 
hanging on to his arm like grim death ; 
but the realisation of his fears was infinitely 
worse than the anticipation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson advanced to meet them, a 

hastly grin farther disfiguring the latter's 
ace. 


‘“My dear son—we may call you son 
now,” she commenced, in loud, distinct 
tones, that made him wince as the sight of 
an enemy’s gun never would have, “ what 
have you been doing with our Mary 
Anne all this time in the old tower, eh, 
son $” 

“Studying the stars,” he returned, 
jocosely, trying to subdue his qualms and 
be equal to the occasion. 

‘Ah! we understand, don’t we, William?” 

“Av, we understand,” assented William. 
till, of course, I expect Captain Jocelyn 
to explain his intentions with regard to 
our Mary.” 

“This is hardly the place to explain 
them in,” rapped out the Captain, with 
extreme irritation. 

‘¢Then come into the house,” suggested 
Mr, Robinson, meekly, for he was between 
two fires—his wife, who rated and scolded 
him soundly if he failed to please her, and 
the Captain, of whom he stood somewhat 
in awe, and he faced round and walked 
towards the cottage with his spouse by his 
side, Jocelyn and Mary Anne following. 

The girl, however, was hardly elated in 
this the hour of her triumph ; and though 
she marched the whole length of the 
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garden hanging on her supposed lover’s 
arm, followed by the envious glances from 
such of the Hythe demoiselles as were 
there, and the questioning glances of 
Geoffrey’s brother officers, the set look on 
her companion’s white, angry face cowed 
her and kept her silent, while intuitively 
she guessed that the long, labouring breath 
he drew as they entered the house and 
were hidden from curious eyes, was one of 
intense and unspeakable relief. 
Had she made a mistake? After all 
the pretty nothings he had whispered in 
her ear, did he not love her? The expres- 
sion on his stern, despairing face hardly 
looked like it, and at that minute the girl’s 
soul woke to the misery of a love given 
unsought, undesired, and unreturned ; 
while Geoffrey’s rebellious thoughts strayed 
to Agnes as he had last seen her, when 
they parted, in a white gown that took a 
sheeny shimmer in the moonlight, with a 
great bunch of dewy roses at her breast, 
the dewdrops glittering like the tears in 
her dark eyes, as she held out both hands 
to be clasped in his, and told him she 
would love him always and be true to him. 
He had hardly been true to her or to 
himeelf; and yet, how madly he longed to 
have that slim graceful figure, in the sheeny 
white gown, once more in his embrace, 
held close to his heart, enfolded in his strong 
arms, and instead——% Well, i 
he crossed the threshold of Woodbine 
Cottage with Mary Anne Robinson hanging 
on to his arm, and went like a soldier, and 
a brave man, to meet his fate. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Waar shall Ido? What shall I dot” 
Jocelyn unbuckled his sword and flang it 
from him into a distant corner, aud throw- 
ing himeelf face downwards on to a couch 
in his room, gave himself up to utter and 
complete despair. 

It was the morning following the catas- 
trophe at Woodbine Cottage. He had had 
a bad night, and rose unrefreshed, after a 
couple of hours’ restless sleep, to attend 
morning parade, When that was over, 
walking slowly and heavily from the 
parade-pround to his quarters, he had been 
confronted suddenly by & young lady on a 
fidgety chestnut, whose groom pulled up at 
a discreet distance. 

‘‘Ob, I am so glad to meet you, Geoffrey, 
to see you alone. I suppose you were 
afraid to speak to me yesterday as I was 
with a little crowd of friends, or were you 
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in too great a hurry to stop?” asked Agnes 
Woolmer, for it was she, bending down 
towards him, with the old sweet, well- 
remembered smile. 

“T did not know whether you wished to 
speak to me, or—if Mr. Cardross would 
object to it,” he rejoined rather stiffly, feel- 
ing a hundred degrees more miserable as 
he gazed at the pure, proud face of the 
woman he loved, and thought of his folly 
of the night before. 

“Poor Mr. Cardross!” she ejaculated 
with a little sigh. 

“You pity him?” he asked, angrily. 
‘¢‘The man who parted us?” 

“tHe is dead, Geoff,” she answered, 
gravely, a shade falling over her winsome 
face. ‘He can never interfere between us 

. I am quite free now. 
twenty-one last month, you know.” 

“Dead!” he echoed. “Then who was 
that young fellow you were with yester- 
day *” 

«My cousin, Wilfred Braden. He is 

engaged to Polly Harcourt, that girl who 
was walking in front with Mrs. Montrose. 
She is my duenna, my dragon. Bat I won't 
want a dragon for long, shall I, Geoff?” she 
said, with a rippling peal of laughter. 
_ T hope not,” he answered, dully, for he 
was suffering agonies. His darling, the 
one love of his life was free, free to come 
to him whensoever he willed it, and he, 
oh, fool! fool! had only the night before 
thrown away his precious liberty, engaged 
himself to a girl whose parents were 
certainly not in his set. 

‘You will come and see us soon, won't 
you?” she said, softly. ‘I have so much 
to tell you, and I want to hear all you 
have done since we parted.” 

‘‘ Yes, dear,” he agreed, mechanically. 
“Are you staying at Hythe?” he asked 
a moment later, praying inwardly that 
they might not be, as there she would in- 
evitably hear about Mary Anne Robinson. 

«Oh, no, at Folkestone, at the ‘ Pavilion 
Hotel.’ We have been on a walking tour, 
to Mrs Montrose’s disgust, and now we 
have settled down here for the next month 
or two. I knew you were at Shorncliffe, 
and that was why I came here,” she con- 
oo with an extremely tender glance at 


‘That was right,” he said, smiling at 
her in rather a ghastly fashion, for he was 
torn and racked by the conflicting emotions 
of love and honour. 

* ‘You must come and see me this after- 
noon.” 


I was 


















fondly. 
I know what it is, you 
ting. But all necessity for that is over 
now.” 


vain for her intended to arrive. 
she lounged in the shady old garden at 
Hythe, momentarily expecting him, he sat 
in Miss Woolmer’s private sitting-room in 
the ‘ Pavilion Hotel,” Folkestone, listen- 
ing to the soft, modalated, well-bred tones 
of the voice he loved, answering her 
questions, telling all he had done since 
they 
of mock love-making with Mary Anne 
Robinson. 
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‘‘ Yes,” he agreed, eagerly, love getting 


the better of his scruples. 


“T am going to lecture you,” she said, 
‘You are guag: Webdeiaig ill. 
ve been fret- 


‘Yes, all over now,” he agreed, with a 


contréction of the muscles of his face, 
which by no stretch of the imagination 
could be called a smile, and then she waved 
her hand to him and 
stumbled forwards to 
stanned or blind, and unbuckling his 
sword, flung himself on the couch to “ dree 
his weird” as best he could, man himself 
to fight the battle between right and in- 
clination, the grim, stiff battle that lay 
before him, 


pepe off, and he 
s quarters like one 


That afternoon Mary Anne waited in 
While 


parted, all save those fatal passages 


The latter found him a very cool and 


unsatisfactory lover in the fortnight that 
followed. He was haughty and distant to 
her family, cold to her, never kissing her 
or using any term of endearment when 


alone with her, while he went very seldom 


to Woodbine Cottage, and was baroly civil 


when he wa; there, All her pretty little 
ways and graces were lost upon him, or 
received with cool contempt, that wounded 
her to the quick, for she loved Geoffrey 
Jocelyn as never had he been loved before, 
as never would he be loved again in all 
the years of his life, and it made her 
wretched to see that he thought himself 
trapped, caught like a fly in a spider’s 
web, that he Icathed the tie that held him 
to her, 

His engagement was freely commented 
on in the regiment, and the chief, who 
had been a friend of his father’s, and had 
borne him out of the furious mélée at 
Cabul when he was wounded unto death, 
came to his old comrade’s only child one 
day some couple of weeks after his en- 
gagement took place, to hear the rights of 
the case, for Geoffrey looked upon him as 
a second father, and the old bachelor 
Colonel loved the young man as well as if 


C 
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he were his own son, and knew of his 
affection for Agnes Woolmer, 

“So I hear you are engaged,” aaid the 
chief, seating himself on a rickety chair 
that groaned under his weight. 

‘ Yes, unfortunately,” acknowledged the 
Captain, with an impatient sigh. 

‘Unfortunately, Geoffrey,” echoed the 
Colonel, regarding him steadfastly. “Why, 
what do you mean ? ” 

““Made a fool of myself, sir,” he re- 
joined, rather shortly. 

‘Do you mean that you’ve been caught 
by that pretty little Robinson ?” 

“That is exactly it; and you know, 


Colonel,” lapsing into a familiar style of | unha 


address there in the privacy of his own 
room, ‘that I am really attached to Miss 
Woolmer.” 

“This is a bad business altogether, 
Geoffrey—engaged to one womap, in love 
with another. This will never do. You 
must tell me everything, and I will try 
and help you.” 

‘Yes, help me,” exclaimed the young 
man, ‘J can’t bear to think of her sorrow. 
Agnes still loves me, she is near here at 
Folkestone. Ob, Heaven! sometimes I 
think I shall go mad.” 

, “Don’t excite yourself,” advised Tre- 
lawney, “let us see what is best to be done.” 

For over an hour the two men talked 
very seriously, and then the Colonel got up, 
and strode out of the camp on to the road 
to Hythe, and arrived at Woodbine 
Cottage somewhere about four o'clock. 
Tea was being dispensed by Mrs, Robinson 
and her four daughters to sundry officers ; 
but Trelawney managed to lure Mary Anne 
out in the garden, and then he began in 
plain and straightforward terms to tell her 
that the man she was engaged to loved 
another woman, had done so for some years, 
a woman in every way worthy of him, and 
a desirable match. ; 

‘You need say nothing more, Colonel 
Trelawney,” said Mary Anse, drawing up 
her lithe figure to its full height with an 
air of dignity her companion had not given 
her credit for. “TI understand. Captain 

Jocelyn loves another. I am not a fitting 
' match for him, he wants his release. Well 
—he shall have it.” 

“That's right, Miss Robinson,” exclaimed 
the Colonel, rather cruelly. ‘‘ Believe me, 
you'll make a happy man of him if you 
give him back his freedom.” 

‘Yes, I will give him back his freedom,” 
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she said, firmly, though her face was white 
like that of one newly dead, and her lips 
trembled, “‘ because—I love him.” 

‘* My dear, I am sorry for: you,” said 
the old man, simply ; yet he nevertheless 
carried away in his breast coat pocket, 
when he left Woodbine Cottage, a hastily 
scrawled letter of release, oa with it all 

r Mary Anne's hopes of happiness. 

P Geoffrey was wild with delight when 
the chief put this letter into his hands, 
and in a marvellouely short space of time 
he was bowling along the upper Folkestone 
road on his way to the “ Pavilion Hotel,” 
giving no thought, alas! manlike, to the 
ppy girl who had given him back 
once more to love, and life, and ho 

‘‘ Tell Agnes all,” had been the Colonel's 
advice; and so, kneeling at his darling’s 
feet, his head resting against her knee, 
both her hands clasped in his, he told her 
all his folly and misery. 

‘‘Agnes, my dearest,” he murmured, 
* can I hope for forgiveness ¢ ” 

‘* Yea, Geoff,” she said, softly ; ‘‘ if there 
is anything to forgive I forgive it fally 
and freely; the fault was not yours, but 
that of the man who parted us;” and, 
bending down, she laid her lips on his 
brow to seal their reconciliation; and he, 
loosening her hands, drew her arms about 
his throat, and held her in a close embrace 
as though he never meant to let her go 


again. 


Mary Anne Robinson never married, to 
the great and unfeigned indignation of 
her mother. The girl’s whole nature 
seemed to change from the day on which 
she gave up Geoffrey Jocelyn. Her frivolity 
and lightness dropped from her like a 
cast-off garment, and she gave herself up 
entirely to works of charity. 

At the present time, in the Z—— 
Hospital, in one of the busiest parte of 
East London, is a sweet-faced, blue-eyed 
sister, whose curly golden locks are tacked 
away demurely under the prim white cap, 
whose azure orbs yet wear a sad, wi 
look, as though, despite her busy life and 
constant occupation, she often indulges in 
a mournful retrospection; thoughts of 
that unforgotten, unforgetable past—thoee 
golden summer days, when for a brief while 
she fancied herself beloved even as she loved. 

She is called Sister Marguérite, but 
once she was known te the world as Mary 
Anne Robinson, 
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SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


2.—British Mediterranean Fleet entered Toulon 
Roadstead, receiving a very cordial wel- 
come at the great French naval port. 

3.—Worthing incorporated a borough. 

German Emperor reviewed German and 
Austrian Fleets at Kiel. 

3, 4.—Destructive fire at Salonica, greater part 
of the town being destroyed. 
10.—Sudden death of Canon Liddon, aged 61. 
Interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Serious rioting at Southampton by dockers 
on strike. Troops called out, who only 
succeeded in clearing the streets after 
desperate and prolonged resistance. 

The Doncaster St. Leger, for which fifteen 
ran, won by the Duke of Portland’s 
Memoir, the Dake of Westminster’s Blue 
Green being second, and Mr. Gretton’s 
Gonsalvo third. 

The match at Lord’s, between M.C.C. and 
Australians, for benefit of Cricketers’ 
Fund, ended by oclab winning, and £696 
added to the fund. 

At Paddington, W. C. Jones, of Polytechnic 
Club, bicycled a mile in 2 min. 202 secs., 
beating record by 6} secs. 

20.—News arrived of two terrible maritime 
disasters off coast of Japan, the Turkish 
frigate ‘‘Entragroul” and a large Japanese 
mail-steamer having both foundered ina 
gale. Of the latter’s crew, all perished 
save one, and of those on board the war- 
ship, only 63 saved out of 650. 

The Lancashire Plate of £11,000 won by 
Amphion, who beat eight others. 

The concluding match of the Australians, 
played at Manchester, against an eleven 
of English professionals, ended in a draw. 
Daring their tour, the Australians played 
38 matches, winning 13, losing 16, and 
drawing 9. 

27.—The glove fight for £1,000 and Championship 
of the World between Slavin, an Aus- 
tralian, and McAuliffe, en American, at 
Ormonde Club, resulted in victory of the 
Colonist, after contest of only six minutes. 

28.—Doring service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a 
clerk, named Eastwood, committed suicide 
by shooting himself with a revolver. 

29,—Mr. Alderman Savory elected Lord Mayor 
for ensuing civic year. 

30.—Sir Thomas Farrer elected Vice-President 
of London County Council. 


OCTOBER, 1890. 


1.—Arrival of German Emperor in Vienna on 
a visit to Emperor of Austria. 

2.—Visit of Queen of Roumania to the Queen 
at Balmoral. 

3.—At Kempton Park the Great Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes, value £6,000, won by 
Blavatsky, twenty starting. 

8,9.—At Newmarket, Middle Park Plate won 
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by Gouvernenr, seven running ; and Cesare- 
witch, by Sheen, in field of twenty-two, 
Alicante being second and Judith third. 

13.—Disastrous fire in middle of the day at 
hat manufactory in Smithfield, eight young 
women losing their lives, aud many other 
persons being injured. 

14.—Count von Moltke’s ninetieth birthday cele- 
brated in Berlin, a great crowd of Royal 
and distinguished personages taking part 
in the splendid festivities. The veteran 
soldier received numerous costly gifts, in- 
cluding a magnificent Field Marshal’s 
baton from the Emperor. 

22.—At Newmarket, the Cambridgeshire won by 
Alicante, who beat Belmont, Tostig, and 
twenty-six others. 

29.—Mr. Gladstone presented with the freedom 
of the City of Dundee. 

New Royal Infirmary of Liverpool, erected 
at cost of £170,000, opened by Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. : 

$1.—By collision off coast of New Jersey, 
between Spanish steamship ‘ Vizcaya” 
and a large American schooner, ninety- 
seven of those on board steamer were lost. 


NOVEMBER, 1890. 


4.—The City and South London Electrical 
Railway opened by Prince of Wales. 

5.—At Royal Aquarium, W. J. Peall, in an “all 
in” billiard match, kept in for a day and 

‘a half, and completed the extraordinary 
break of 3,304, the best ever made. 

6.—Liverpool Autumn Cup won by Lady Rose- 
bery, who beat nine others. 
10.—Lord Mayor’s Day, the Prime Minister 
making the usual political speech at 
Guildhall banquet. 

Terrible naval disaster, H.M.’s ‘‘ Serpent ” 
totally wrecked during night on the 
Spanish coast, only three sailors out of the 
entire orew reaching shore alive. 

Serious fire at Wellington Barracks, in the 
married men’s quarters, several persons 
being badly injured. 

15.—Mr. Goschen elected Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, and Mr. A. J. Balfour 
of that of Glasgow. 

17.—The divorce suit, O’Shea v. O’Shea and 
Charles 8S. Parnell, M.P., was undefended, 
and decree nisi pronounced. 

19.—At Berlin, the marriage of Princess Victoria, 
sister of the German Emperor, and grand- 
daughter of the Queen, with Prince Adolph 
of Schaumburg- Lippe, celebrated with 
much pomp. 

At Tipperary, Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P.,and Mr. 
Dillon, M.P., sentenced to be imprisoned for 
six months, under Crimes Act, in absentia, 
several others being also condemned to im- 
prisonment for various periods. 

At the inquest on two children who died in 
hospital from injuries sustained at the 
recent fire at Wellington Barracks, the jary 
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censured War Department for not having 
attended to reports which had been made 
on dangerous condition of the building in 
which the married soldiers were quartered. 


_21.—At Lambeth Palace, the Archbishop of 


Canterbury pronounced judgment in case 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, charged with 
Ritualistic practices. On two issues the 
Bishop was fouhd to be in the wrong, and 
absolved on all others. 


 22,—The Manchester November Handicap, for 


which nineteen competed, won by Parling- 
ton, with Shall We Remember and Ring- 
master second and third. 

23.—Death of King of Holland, aged 73, his 
successor being his only surviving child, 
Wilhelmina, aged 10 years, Queen Emma 
being appointed Regent during herminority. 

25.—Parliament opened by Royal Commission. 


DECEMBER, 1890. 


4.—At the Hague, the faneral of the late King 
took place with much state, many Royal 
and Princely personages being present. 

Opening of New Olympic Theatre in Wych 
Street, a commodious building under 
management of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

5.—Death of Mrs. Peel, wife of Speaker of 
House of Commons; and of Mr. Baron 
Huddleston, Judge of the High Court. 

6. —Mr. Justin McCarthy elected chairman of the 
large section of the Irish Parliamentary 
party who repudiate the leadership of Mr. 
Parnell. , 

9.—Parliament adjourned to 22nd January. 

10.—Influential meeting at Guildhall, presided 
over by the Lord Mayor, to protest against 
Jewish persecution in Russia. 


12,—Sudden death of Sir Edgar Boehm, the 


eminent sculptor, in hisstudio, in Brompton 
Road, aged 56. 


16.—At Reading, the Duke of Clarence and 


Avondale installed Provincial Grand Master 
of Berkshire, by his father, the Prince of 
Wales, Grand Master of English Free- 
masons; a large body of the craft present. 

19.—Great snowstorm in London. 

20.—The remains of the late Sir Edgar Boehm, 
R.A., buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by 
desire of the Queen, his grave being in 
‘* Painters’ Corner,” near where Landseer, 
Turner, and Reynolds lie interred. 


21.—Fatal fire in passage off the Strand, which, 
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although confined to one room, resulted in 
its occupants, a tailor named Q’Hara and 
his three children, losing their lives. 

22.—Great strike of railway workmen in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other places in Scotland, 
several thousands having ceased work. 

23.—Arrival of Czarewitoh at Bombay, where 
he was received with great ceremony and 
high honours. 

North Kilkenny election resulted in return 
of Sir M. Pope Hennessy, Anti-Parnellite, 
Mr. Parnell’s nominee being defeated 
by & majority of 1,162. 

Mrs. Pearcy executed in Newgate for the 
barbarous murder of Mrs. Hogg and her 
infant child. 

25.—Death of Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of York, 


aged 72 


26.—Bank Holiday. Thousands of Londoners 
spent the day on the ice in the parks, all 
the theatres and other popular places of 
entertainment being crammed, as usual on 
Boxing Night. 


JANUARY, 1891. 


1.—Frightfal disaster at a school entertainment 
at Leeds, the dresses of fourteen young 
girls, composed of cotton wool to represent 
snow, catching fire one from the other, only 
three of the unfortunate children surviving 
the terrible injuries they sustained. 
2.—Death of A. W. Kinglake, the historian of 
the Crimean War, aged 80. 
3.—About 240 clerks in Post Office Savings Bank 
suspended for refusing to work overtime, 
but afterwards reinstated. 
5.—Lord Zetland, Viceroy of Ireland, and Mr. 
Balfour, Chief Secretary, published appeal 
for charitable aid in relieving the great 
distress existing in the sister kingdom. 
10.—Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, appointed 
Archbishop of York. 
19.—Sir James Hannen, for many years Presi- 
dent of the Probate and Divorce Court, 
appointed a Lord of Appeal, the high 
office carrying with it a life peerage. 
22.—Reassembly of both Houses of Parliament. 
23.—Sndden death in Brussels of Prince Baldwin, 
heir to the Belgian throne, aged 22, deeply 
lamented. 
27.—Terrible explosion in colliery near Phila- 
delphia, 150 miners being killed. 
29.—Faneral of Prince Baldwin in Brussels, in 
presence of enormous crowds. 
Termination of Scotch Railway Strike. 
30.—Death of Mr. Bradlaugh, junior Member for 
Northampton. 
31.—Opening of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Royal 
English Opera, Shaftesbury Avenue, a 
v commodious theatre, Sir Arthur 
Sollivan’s grand opera, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” being 
performed for the firat time before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 


FEBRUARY, 18o9r. 


9.—At instance of Russian Ambassador, Lord 
Salisbury returned to the Lord Mayor his 
letter and City Memorial which he had 
forwarded to the Czar on sabject of 
Jewish persecution in Russia. 

12.—Mr. Dillon, M.P., and Mr. O’Brien, M.P., 
arrested at Folkestone, and conveyed to 
Ireland to undergo the six months’ im- 
prisonment, to which they were sentenced 
at Tipperary in November last. 

16.—Mr. John Morley’s motion of censure on the 
Government, for the action of the Irish 
Executive in connection with the recent 
political prosecnutions in Ireland, defeated 
by 75 votes. 

19.—Tokar occupied by the Egyptian troops 
commanded by Colonel Holled Smith, after 
severe fighting with a strong Dervish 
force under Osman Di, which was 
decisively defeated with loss of 700 killed, 
all their principal Emirs being among the 
slain. Our losses were thirteen killed, 
among whom was Captain Barrow, and 
five officers and about fifty men wounded. 
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20.—The proposal of Mr. Pritchard Morgan to 
disestablish the Church in Wales, which 
had the support of Mr. Gladstone, rejected 
by majority of 32. 
21.—Waterloo Cup won by Colonel North’s 
Fullerton, last year’s winner, and who also 
divided in 1889 with his kennel companion, 
Troughend, a truly extraordinary record. 
Death of the Earl of Albemarle, aged 92, 
one of the few last survivors of Waterloo. 
Terrible explosion in Springfield Colliery, 
Nova Scotia, 120 lives being lost. 
26.—The Queen, accompanied by Prince of 
Wales and others of the Royal Family, 
visited Portsmouth Dockyard, and per- 
formed the ceremony of launching the first- 
class cruiser,“ Royal Arthur,” and powerful 
ironclad battle-ship, ‘‘ Royal Sovereign.” 


MARCH, 1891. 


6.—By special command, Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
Savoy Company gave a performance of 
“The Gondoliers,” in Waterloo Chamber 
of Windsor Castle, before the Queen and 
& large and distinguished company. 

7.—Annual football match, under Ragby rules, 
between England and Scotland, won by 
latter by three goals to one. 

9, 10.—Great snowstorm and gale in London, 
and nearly over whole kingdom; many 
shipwrecks and considerable loss of life. 

17.—Mr. John Hare and the Garrick Company 
attended at Windsor Castle “by ocom- 
mand,” and performed “ A Pair of Spec- 
tacles,” and “‘A Quiet Rubber,” before 
Her Majesty, and her Oourt and visitors. 

Terrible catastrophe in the Mediterranean, 
the large British steamer “ Utopia,” from 
Trieste to New York, being sunk in the 
Bay of Gibraltar, by collision with H.M. 
ironclad “ Anson,” 536 persons being 
drowned—all Italian emigrants—excopt- 
ing twelve of the crew. 

Death of Prince Napoleon in Rome. 

18.—Lincolnshire Handicap won by Lord George 
in field of twenty-one, Seraphine II. and 
Nunthorpe being second and third. 

19.—Liverpool Grand National won by Come 
Away, twenty-one running. 

In House of Commons, a resolution in 
favour of opening London museums, efc., 
on Sundays, rejected by large majority”. 

21.—University Boat Race won by Oxford in 
21 mins. 48 secs., after splendid struggle, 
Cambridge being defeated by short half- 
length only. . 

At the Oval, in presence of nearly 30,000 
spectators, the Blackburn Rovers won the 
Association Football Challenge Oup from 
the Notts players, by three goals to one. 

The House of Commons Point to Point 
Steeplechase, near Daventry, resulted in 
Mr. Pease winning prize for the light 
weights, and Lord Henry Bentinck that 
for the heavy division. 

23.—Departure of the Qaeen from Windsor for 
Grasse, in the South of France. 

24.—Serious military disaster in Assam, the 
small British force at Manipur having 
been suddenly attacked by overwhelming 
numbers of natives, a considerable num- 
ber of our Indian troops and one British 


officer slain, and Chief Commissioner of 
- Assam and his oivil staff treacherously 
seized and murdered. The other military 
officers and the ladies on station suc- 
ceeded in reaching place of safety. 
30.—Easter Monday. Bright weather favoured 
holiday makers, who crowded the various 
places of recreation about London, 75,000 
having gone to Crystal Palace alone. 
31.—Death of Earl Granville, aged 76. 


APRIL, 18pr. 


8.—City and Suburban won by Nunthorpe, beat- 
ing Bullion, Workington, and twelve others. 
10.—At Sandown Park, Prince of Wales’s Pier- 
ratte won the valuable Esher Stakes, the 
victory being heartily cheered. 
12.—Admiral Wallis, G.C.B., the senior Admiral 
of the Fleet, and who was second lieutenant 
of the ‘‘Shannon ” when she fought her 
memorable battle with the ‘“‘ Chesapeake,” 
off Boston, as Jong ago as 1813, attained 
his hundredth year. 
21.—Lord Salisbury, Grand Master of the Prim- 
rose League, addressed an important 
political speech to a vast meeting of the 
members in Covent Garden Theatre. 
23.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
annual financial statement in House of 
Commons, and announced surplus of about 
two millions, one-half of which he pro- 
posed to devote towards free education in 
elementary schools, £500,000 to the ocon- 
struction of barracks, and £400,000 to the 
withdrawal of light gold from circulation. 
In House of Lords, Sir Wm. Whiteway, 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, was 
heard at the bar in opposition to New- 
foundland Fisheries Bil). 
24.—Sudden death of Field-Marshal von Moltke, 
in Berlin, aged 91. 
26.—Manipur occupied by British troops, who 
found place deserted, and within the 
Rajah’s dismantled palace were discovered 
the heads of the British officers treache- 
rously seized and murdered on 24th March. 
28.—Funeral of Count von Moltke, in Berlin; an 
imposing military pageant, the Emperor 
taking part as a principal mourner. 
29.—At Newmarket, the Two Thousand Guineas, 
for which nine started, won by Lord 
Alington’s Common, with Orvieto and 
Peter Flower second and third. 
80.—Return of Queen to Windsor, after five 
weeks’ residence in South of France. 


MAY, 1891. 


1.—The One Thonsand Guineas won by Mimi, 
beating Melody, Siphonia, and nine others. 

2.—Royal Naval Exhibition at Chelgea, opened 
by Prince of Wales. 

Aunual dinner of the Royal Academy. 
4.—Great and orderly demonstration of Eight 
Hours’ Labour League in Hyde Park. 
5.—Death of Dr. Magee, Archbishop of York, 

who was translated from See of Peter- 
borough as recently as January last. 
6.—Chester Cup won by Vasistas, beating 
Tommy Tittlemouse, Burnaby, and nine 
others. 
At Oentral Criminal Court, Captain Verney, 
M.P. for North Bucks, pleaded guilty to 
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an offence under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, and sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. 

9.—At Kempton Park, the Great Jubilee 
Stakes fell to Nunthorpe, who defeated 
Martagon, Rusticus, and sixteen others. 

Interment of Dr. Magee in Peterborough 

Cathedral. 

12.—Captain Verney, Member for North Bucks, 
unanimously expelled House of Commons. 

18.—Newmarket Stakes won by Mimi, twelve 
starting. 

18.—Whit Monday. Wintry weather prevented 
large attendances at open-air places of 
amusement; but those under cover were 
largely patronised. 

Queen Natalie of Servia expelled Belgrade, 
and conducted across Hungarian frontier. 

Dr. Maclagan, Bishop of Lichfield, ap- 
pointed Archbishop of York. 

20.—Lord Salisbury presented with the freedom 
of the City of Glasgow. 

21.—Visit of the Queen to Derby, where she 
laid the foundation of oew infirmary. 

22, 23.—Manchester Cup, for which thirteen 
ran, won by Lily of Lumley; and Whit- 
suntide Plate by Rueil, ten starting. 

23.—By upsetting a paraffin lamp in his house in 
London, Lord Romilly and two female 
servants lost their lives. : 

24.—Seventy-second birthday of the Queen. 
French Derby won by Ermack. 

26.—Lt. Grant, of Indian Staff Corps, promoted 
to rank of Captain and Brevet-Major, and 
awarded Victoria Cross, for “ conspicuous 
bravery and devotion to his country,” 
during recent operations in Assam. 

27, 29.—At Epsom, the Derby, run in heavy rain, 
easily won by Sir F. Johnstone’s Common, 
beating M. Blanc’s Gouverneur, Sir J. 
Duke’s Martenhurst, and eight others; 
and the Oaks, by Mr. Fenwick’s Mimi, 
who defeated Corstorphine, Lady Prim- 
rose, and three other fillies. 


JUNE, 189r. 


1.—Extraordinary Cricket at Lord’s, the M.C.C’ 
defeating Notts in one day by an innings 
and thirty-seven runs, Ferris taking in all 
eleven wickets for thirty-two runs. Notts 
only scored twenty-one in first and sixty- 
nine in second innings. 

7.—Great strike of employés of London Omni- 
bus Companies, their chief demands being 
increased pay and hours of daily labour 
limited to twelve. 

Grand Prix de Paris won by Clamart in 
field of twelve. ! 

Death, at Montreal, of Sir John Macdonald, 
Prime Minister of Canada, deeply regretted 
throughout the Dominion. 

Violent earthquake shocks in Italy, those in 
province of Verona causing great damage 
and some loss of life. 

9.—Theaction for slander brought by Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, against two ladies and 
three gentlemen, for alleging that they had 
seen him repeatedly cheat at the game of 
baccarat at a private country house, and 
in which the Prince of Wales had taken 
part, resulted, after a seven days’ trial, in 
verdict for defendants. 
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9,12.—At Ascot, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes won 
by Melody ; Ascot Stakes by Houndaditch, 
Koyal Hunt Cup by Laureate II.; Gold 
Cup by Morion, who beat Queen’s Birth- 
day, Gonsalvo, and two others; Wokingham 
Stakes, for which twenty-four ran, by 
Rathbeal; and the rich Hardwicke Stakes 
by L’Abbesse de Jouarre, four others start- 
ing. Brilliant weather thronghont. 

12.—End of Great London Bus Strike. 

Gazette Notice that Lient.-Col. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had been removed from 
the Army, “ Her Majesty having no farther 
occasion for his services.” 

14.—Very dreadful railway accident near Basle; 
& passenger train precipitated into the 
River Birse by collapse of the bridge, and 
nearly a hundred of ite occupants killed, 
and about a hundred and fifty injared. 

15.—The native commissioned officers of Major 
Grant’s gallant force in the Manipor Er- 
pedition, admitted into Second Clas of 
Order of British India, and the non. 
commissioned officers and men into Third 
Class of Order of Merit, they also receiv. 
ing grant of six months’ pay. 

23.—Dr. Hermann Adler installed Chief Rabbi of 
United Hebrew Congregations of British 
Empire, in Great Synagogue, Aldersgate. 

24, 25.— At Gosforth Park, Northumberland Plate 
won by Queen’s Birthday, and Seatoa 
Delaval Plate by Persistive. 

24.—In presence of thirty Bishops and an other- 
wise large and distinguished assemblage, 
the Duke of Connaught laid foundation 
stone of Charch House, Westminster. 

Celebration at Eton of 450th anniversary 
of foundation of its College. 

Emperor of Austria visited British squadroa 
at Fiume, and lunched with Adminl 
Hoskins on flagship “ Victorias.” 

30.—Lady Macdonald created a Peeress of United 
Kingdom in recognition of the long and 
distinguished services of her late husband, 
Sir John Macdonald. 

The annual University Cricket Match st 
Lord’s won by Oxford by two wickets. 

At Newmarket, the July Stakes won by 
Fiyaway, beating seven others. 


e JULY, 1891. 


1.— Arrival of German Emperor and Empress 
at Amsterdam, where they were warmly 
received by the Queen Regent, the young 

" Queen, and by all classes. 

2.—Mrs. Grimwood—whose husband was one of 
the officers murdered at Manipur —t 
ceived by the Queen and decorated with 
the Royal Red Cross, “in ition of 
her services to the wounded ” at Manipsr. 

3.—The match at the Oval, between Gentlema 
and Players, won by former by an innings 
and fifty-four runs. 

4,—Arrival of German Emperor and Empress # 
Port Victoria, being met and cordially 
welcomed by Prince of Wales, his brothers, 
and elder son, who accompanied them to 
Windsor on visit to the Queen. 

Lawn Tennis Championship won by W. 
Baddeley, beating J. Pim in final; Mr. 
Hamilton, the holder, not competing. 
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6.—Marriage of Princess Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein, second daughter of Prince and 
Princess Christian, to Prince Aribert of 
Anhalt, solemnised with much magnifi- 
cence in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
before the Queen, German Emperor and 
Empress, Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
a great assemblage of distinguished people. 

News received from Sydney that, on twenty- 
ninth June, by bursting of a gun on 
H.M.S. “ Cordelia,” during firing practice, 
two lieutenants and four men were killed, 
and twelve men injured. 

7,— Collision, near Dover, between British 
steamers ‘“Dunholme” and “ Kinloch”; 
former sunk and seventeen of crew lost. 

King and Queen of Italy visited H.M.S. 
‘* Benbow,” at Venice, and entertained at 
lunch by the officers of British Squadron. 

Carlow election resulted in the return of 
the Anti-Parnellite by large majority. 

State banquet in St. George’s Hall, 
Windsor, given by the Quean to German 
Emperor and Empress. 

Four executions by electricity in New 
York, and death instantaneous in each. 

8.—State entry of German Emperor and Em- 
press into London, receiving a magnificent 
reception. Their Majesties afterwards at- 
tended a state performance at the Royal 
Italian Opera given in their honour by 
command of the Queen. 

Return match at Lord’s, between Gentlemen 
and Players, resulted in a draw, owing to 
continuous wet weather. 

Prince of Wales unveiled fine statue of late 
Lord Napier of Magdala in Waterloo Place. 

9.—Garden Party at Marlborough House, at- 
tended by the Queen, German Emperor 
and Empress, and numerous Royalties and 
high society generally. 

At Leicester, the Prince of Walesa’s Stakes 
won by Révérend, beating five others, the 
favourite, Mimi, not being placed. 

10.—State visit of German Emperor and Empress 
to City, where they received a cordial ad- 
dress of welcome enclosed in a splendid 
gold casket. At the Guildhall luncheon 
the Emperor made an important speech, 
declaring that his object, above all, was 
the maintenance of peace. 

At Sandown Park, the Eclipse Stakes of 
£10,000 won by Surefoot, after magnificent 
struggle with Gouverneur and Common. 
Nine started. 

11.—At Wimbledon, 30,000 troops, of whom 
over 23,000 were Metropolitan Volunteers, 
reviewed by German Emperor, accom- 
panied by Prince of Wales, other Royal 
Princes, and a brilliant staff, who after- 
wards proceeded to the Crystal Palace to 
witness parade of fire brigades from all 
parte of the country, and a splendid display 
of fireworks designed for the occasion, 

At Lord’s, the annual cricket match between 
Eton and Harrow, won by the latter by 
seven wickets. 

12.—Visit of the German Emperor and Empress 
to Lord and Lady Salisbury at Hatfield. 

18.—Farewell visit of German Emperor, accom. 
panied by the Empress, to Queen at 
Windsor, the Emperor afterwards leaving 
London to join his yacht at Leith, and 


the Empress proceeding to Felixstowe, 
where her children were residing. 

15.—Private visit of German Empress and her 
youthful sons to Queen at Windsor, re- 
turning to Felixstowe in the evening. 

16.— Review of 10,000 troops at Aldershot by the 
Queen, many thousands witnessing the 
brilliant military spectacle. 

F, J. Osmond, Amateur Champion Cyclist, 
covered 23 miles 1,260 yards in one hour, 
beating all records from mile inclusive. 

At Newmarket, the Midsummer Plate won 
by Orvieto, Chesterfield Stakes by La 
Fléche, and July Cup by Memoir. 

17.—Fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
‘* Punch.” 

18.—Shocking accident on Ince section of Man- 
chester Canal, a train of waggons having 
been precipitated down a cutting upon 
men at work below, ten being killed oat- 
right and others badly injured. 

21.— Opening of Victoria Law Courts, Birming- 
ham, by Prince of Wales. ; 

At Bisley, the Queen’s Prize of £250, with 
gold badge and medal, won by Private 
Dear, Queen’s Edinburgh. 

Census returns show population of United 
Kingdom to be 37,740,283. 

Arrival in London of Prince of Naples, 
Crown Prince of Italy. 

22.—Launch at Hull of H.M.S. ‘“ Endymion” by 
Marchioness of Salisbury. 

Liverpool Cup won by Rathbeal, and Great 
Lancashire Stakes by Lady Morgan. 

Prince of Wales laid the foundation of South- 
West London Polytechnic Institution. 

28.—Arrival of French Squadron at Cronstadt, 
meeting with enthusiastic welcome. 

Fifty Miles Safety Bicycle Championship 
Race, won by F. J. Osmond in 2 hrs, 
28 min. 16 secs. 

24.—Visit of Prince of Naples to Queen at 
Osborne. 

25.—The Wingfield Sculls rowed over by Mr. G. 
Nickalls, the holder not competing. 

26.—Terrible railway collision just outside Paris ; 
forty-eight killed and over a hundred 
seriously injured. 

At Friar’s Goose Chemical Works, Gates- 
head, by collapse of six condensers, seven 
men killed, six instantaneously. 

27.—Mr. Atkinson, Member for Dn, sus- 
pended from the service of the House for 
a week for addressing insulting com- 
munications to the Speaker. 

Glove fight for £1,000 and Championship of 
England between Edward Pritchard and 
‘“‘Jim” Smith, won by former in third round. 

At Lacy Green, High Wycombe, three men 
killed by a flash of lightning, and several 
others injured. 

28-31.—At Goodwood, the Stewards’ Cup, for 
which twenty-four ran, won by Unicorn ; 
Richmond Stakes by Orme; Goodwood 
Stakes by White Feather; Sussex Stakes by 
Orvieto; Goodwood Cup by Gonsalvo, five 
starting; Prince of Wales’s Stakes by 
Orme ; and Chesterfield Stakes by Goodlake. 

30.—Ministerial banquet at the Mansion House, 
Lord Salisbury making the political speech 
customary on the occasion. 

Launch at Chatham of H.M. first-class 
battle-ship ‘“ Hood.” 
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AUGUST, 1891. 


8.—Bank Holiday. Fairly favourable weather, 
the occasional showers not preventing the 
various places of amusement from being 
very largely attended. 

After an interval of very many years, the 
Dunmow Flitch awarded to three claimants, 
the trial and presentation being conducted 
strictly according to ancient custom. 

4.—The Royal Yacht Squadron Queen’s Cup 
won by “ Cetonia,” beating five others. 

4, 5.—At Brighton, the Stakes won by Vean d’Or, 
eight starting; and the Cup by Nunthorpe, 
beating three others. 

5.—Parliament prorogued by Royal Commission. 

8.—Professor Higgins, a well-known parachutist, 
killed near Leeds by fall from his balloon. 

Annual meeting of the National Artillery 
Association at Shoeburyness. 

10.—Opening of the seventh International 
Hygienic Congress in St. James’s Hall, 
under presidency of Prince of Wales. 

Death sentences passed upon the Senapati 
and the Tongal General of Manipur, for 
complicity in the recent murders of our 
officers at ‘that place, confirmed by the 
Viceroy of India in Council, the two 
other capital sentences being commuted 
to transportation for life. 

The Union Company’s new steamship, 
“Scot,” accomplished the voyage from 
Southampton to Cape Town in fifteen 
days two hours and ten minutes — the 
fastest passage ever made. 

Two members of the Chichester Cyclists’ 
Tourist Club, cn route from Paris to Vienna, 
crossed the Stelvio, the highest of the 
Alpine passes, and which connects the Tyrol 
with Austria at the height of 9,126 feet. 

11.—Death of Dr. Elliott, Dean of Bristol, aged 91. 

Mr, A. J. Balfour laid foundation stone of 
® working man’s Constitutional Olub at 
Plymonth, and was afterwards entertained 
at luncheon by the Plymouth Conservative 
Association. 

Conversazione at the Guildhall to the mem- 
bers of the International Hygienic Con- 
gress, at which 4,000 guests were present. 

l1, 12.—At| Kempton Park, the International 
Breeders’ Two-year-old Stakes won by 
Flyaway in a field of seven; and the City 
of London Breeders’ Foal Stakes, for three- 
year-olds, by Bumptious, six starting. 

12.—Death, at Boston, U.S.A., of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, the popular author, and 
who was American Minister in London in 
1880-5, aged 72. 

The White Star Company’s steamer, ‘* Ma- 
jestic,” arrived at New York, from 
Queenstown, in five days eighteen hoars 
and eight minutes—best time on record. 

18.—Public execution of the Senapati and the 
Tongal General at Manipur. 

15.—The Bath Road Club Hundred Miles Cycling 
Race, for which eleven started, won by C. 
A. Smith, Bath Road Club, in 5 hrs. 
59 mins. 11 secs., fastest on record. 

17.—The Roman Catholic Total Abstinence 
League of the Cross celebrated its seven- 
teenth annual festival at the Crystal 
Palace, a great gathering, which included 
Cardinal Manning, being present. 


Another disastrous railway accident in 
Switzerland, the Paris express having 
dashed into a special excursion train near 
Berne, fourteen persons being killed and 
about twenty-five seriously injared. 

18.—Seventy naval cadets from French training- 
sloop ‘“ Bougainville,” lying at Spithead, 
with their commandant and other officers, 
visited Naval Exhibition, Chelsea, meeting 
with a most hospitable reosption from the 
executive committee. 

Owing to a “Cloud-Barst” in the Tyrol, 
fully half of the village of Kollmana de- 
stroyed, and forty persons drowned. 

19.—The French Sqaadron, under Admiral 
Gervais, anchored in Osborne Bay, re- 
ceiving an enthasiastic reception from the 
British war-ships at Spithead. 

The British Association met at Cardiff, 
Professor Huggins, the eminent astrono- 
mer, delivering the presidential address. 

20.—Banquet at Osborne to Admiral Gervais and 
his principal officers, the Eoglish Admirals 
and Captains,and many other distinguished 
persons, being also Her Majesty’s guests. 

Terrible cyclone at Martinique, 400 persons 
perishing, and property to enormous 
amount destroyed. 

Death of Duke of Cleveland, aged 89, the 
title becoming extinct. 

21.—The French and English fleets off Ports- 
mouth inspected by the Queen. 

22.—By collapse of a house in New York, nearly 
® hundred persons perished. 

French Admiral and officers entertained by 
the Mayor at a banquet in Portsmoath 
Town Hall,a brilliant company assembling. 

24.— Death of Mr. Raikes, the Postmaster-General, 
and M.P.for Cambridge University,aged 53. 

Desperate fighting just outside Valperaiso 
between the Insurgents and Government 
troops, immense loss in killed aad woanded 
being reported. 

Dinner to French petty officers and seamen 
in Portsmonth Town Hall, the greateat 
enthusiasm being displayed by the visitors. 

25.—The English Admirals and officers enter- 
tained on French flagship, the Dakes of 
Cambridge and Connaught and the French 
Ambassador among the Admirals guests. 

25, 26.—At York, the Prince of Wales's Stakes 
won by El Diablo, sixteen running; and the 
Great Ebor by Buccaneer, thirteen running. 

26.—Death of General Whichcote, aged 97, who 
was lieutenant at Waterloo. 

Departure of the French Squadron from: 
Spithead. 

27.—Disastrous railway accident in North Caro- 
lina, owing to train leaving line; thirty 
persons reported killed and many injured. 
28.—Sanguinary battle on the outskirts of Val- 
paraiso, resulting in total defeat of the 
Government troops, the flight of the 
President, and capture and occupation of 
the city by the Insurgent forces, the loss 
of the two armies in killed and wounded 
being estimated o, 5,000 men. Santiago 
afterwards occupied by the Insurgents. 
29.—Close of the first-class county cricket season, 
Surrey being left champiou county, Lan- 
cashire coming next, bat far behind. 
31.—By a colliery explosion at Bedminster, 
. Bristol, ten were killed. 
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OBITUARY FOR 1890-1991. 


THE death of Miss MARIANNE Nortg, in her 
sixty-first year, on the 30th August, 1890, de- 
prived the world of an accomplished naturalist, 
traveller, and artist, of whom a permanent monn- 
ment remains in the “North” Gallery at Kew 
Gardens. 

In September died in America the once famous 
actor and dramatist, Dion Bovucicavtr, after a 
brilliant but troubled and eccentric career. He 
was born in Dublin, a.p. 1820. 

Early in October died Mrs. Booru, the wife of 
the well-known Salvation Army General, an 
amiable and devoted woman. Pkrorgssor J. E. 
THOROLD Rocrrs, who died in the same month, 


| was in his sixty-eighth year, and occupied the 


chair of political economy at Oxford. His work 
on “‘ Agriculture and Prices” is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the subject. Sir 
RicHakD Burron, who died on the 20th October, 
was & man of extraordinary energy and enter- 
prise, which were combined with unique attain- 
ments in Oriental languages and literature. He 
was born.19th March, 1821, and entered the East 
India: Company’s military service in 1842, but 
was soon permitted to devote himself to travel 
and exploration, In 1852 he made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina, and in 1858 he was 
exploring Central Africa with Captain Speke, and 
joined in the discovery of Lake Tanganyika. In 
.1860 he married the wife who shared so many of 
his subsequent travels and adventures. In 1869 
he was appointed Consul at Damascus, and in 
1872 removed to the less congenial region of 
Trieste, where he died. In October also died 
Mr. C. C. Muniz, born 1818 at Chelsea, the 
founder of the extensive subscription library 
known as ‘“‘Mudie’s.” In the same month of 
October died Henry Courtney S£LovS, an 
artist who lived and worked during the greater 
part of the century, having exhibited a picture at 
the Royal Academy, Somerset House, in 1818. 
Mr. Selous died in his eighty-eighth year. 

The death of Mr. Samtey HrsBerp on the 
16th November at Kew, in his sixty-sixth year, 
removes a@ fascinating and picturesque writer on 
floriculture and gardening topics. 

On 12th December, 1890, died Siz JosEPpu 
Epear Borum, R.A., Bart., who was born July 6th, 
1834, of Hungarian tage, at Vienna. Sir 
Edgar first settled in London in 1862, where his 
works in terra cotta and bronze soon obtained 
favour and fashionable recognition. Of late years 
Sir Edgar seems to have had almost a monopoly 
of the public statues of the Metropolis, most of 
‘which are respectable in design and execution, 


-if they reach no very high standard of excellence. 


On December 25th died Dr. THomson, Archbishop 
of York, aged seventy-one. He was raised to the 
dignity of Primate of Kngland in 1862. 

A. remarkable career, that of Dr. SCHLIEMANN, 
was terminated by death in December, 1890. The 
future explorer was born 6th January, 1822, of 
humble parents, in Mecklenberg, and began life 
as & grocer’s apprentice, but pursued unre- 
mittingly his classical studies, while he embarked 
in business with such energy and success that in 


1868 he retired from the business he had founded 
in St. Petersburg with a handsome fortune. 
Henceforth he devoted himself to his chosen 
career of exploration among the buried cities and 
hidden tombs of the ancient world. The Doctor’s 
books and the antiquities which he collected 
remain to bear witness to his discoveries. 

Tn the new year of 1891, January 2nd, died 
A. W. Kineatake in his eighty-first year, whose 
earliest work, “ EKothen,” a fascinating record of 
Eastern travel, had an extraordinary success. He 
wrote in later years a lengthy history of the 
Crimean War. January 4th died the well-knowaza 
“Panch”’ artist, CoaRLEs KEENE, who in humour 
and graphic power was a worthy successor of 
John Leech. Mr. Keene was born at Hornsey in 
1823. On the llth of the same month death 
overtook the famous Prefect, Bakon HaussMANN, 
the creator of modern Paris, of which the 
boulevards and lofty buildings are his monu- 
ment. 

On the 17th January died Grorcr Bancrort, 
author of the “ History of the United States of 
America.” On the 30th January died OHARLES 
BrapLauGH, M.P. for Northampton, whose long 
struggle with the House of Commons for his 
seat will be freshly remembered. The great 
artist MeissonreR died on the last day of 
January. He was born at Lyons on the 2lat 
February, 1815. The death on the 15th March 
of Sir JoskPH BazaL@Erte, aged seventy-two, 
and on the 2nd June of Siz JoHn Hawksunav, 
in his eighty-first year, removes two of the 
leading engineers of the century; the former of 
whom carried out the main drainage of London 
and the Thames Embankment, while to the latter 
is due the Severn Tunnel, and many other mighty 
works of railway construction. 

The great showman of the century, Mk. P. T. 
BakBNuM, died’ 7th April, 1891, in hia eighty- 
first year. The great strategist of the age, 
Von Mo.ttke, died on the 24th of the same 
month, at the age of ninety years.|} KEELEY 
HALSWELLE, & popular artist in lake and river 
scenes, died on the llth April. Mr. Barry 
SULLIVAN, an actor of distinction in the serious 
drama, died on the 3rd May. On the 5th died 
Dr. Macer, Archbishop of York, notable for 
eloquence and humour. Mr. Epwin Lone, R.A., 
who died on the 15th, aged fifty-two, found his 
subjects in the antique world. Mr. Hsnry 
Sampson, the famous Pendragon of the sporting 
press, died on the 16th. 

In June died Simm JoHN Macponatp, the 
Canadian Premier, a native of Glasgow, in his 
seventy-seventh year, and on the 16th of the 
same month the O’GormaNn Manovn, a patriotio 
Irishman of the old school, aged eighty-nine. 
Mr. W. H. GuapsTone, eldest son of the eminent 
statesman, died July 4th, aged fifty-one years. 
James Russe_L LowELt, of the ‘*Biglow Papers,” 
died 12th August, in his seventy-third year. 
And on the 24th died the Rr. Hon. Henry Ceciu 
Ralkes, born 1838, whose administration of the - 
Post Office in a period of change and agitation 
was marked by firmness and impartiality. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
BISSEXTILE OR LEAP YEAR. 


JANUARY. 


Cireumcision. 

J. CO. Lavater died, 1801. 

2nd Sunday after Christmas. 

Roger Ascham died, 1568 ; born, 1515. 
Edward the Confessor died, 1068. 
Epiphany. Twelfth Day. 

Princess Charlotte born, 1796; died, 1817. 
Duke of Clarence born, 1864. 

W. P. Frith, B.A., born, 1819. 

lst Sunday after Epiphany. 

Sir Hans Sloane died, 1753. 

Auguste Comte born, 1798. 

St. Hilary. 

Bishop Berkeley died, 1753; born, 1684. 
Dr. John Aikin born, 1747; died, 1822. 
Richard eae poet, born, 1697 ; died, 1748. 
2nd Sunda rE ey. 

Sir Samuel Garth died, 1719. 

James Watt born, 1786; died, 1819. 

John Howard died, 1790. 

Louis XVI. beheaded. 

Lord Byron born, 1788; died, 1824. 
Coquelin afné born, 1841. 

Srd Sunday after Epiphany. 

Robert Barns born, 1759; died, 1796. 
Charles John Bernadotte born, 1768. 
German Em r born, 1859. 

General Gordon born, 1833. 

John Hughes, dramatist, born, 1677; died, 
Walter 8. Landor born, 1775. (1720. 
#h Sunday after Epiphany. 


Moon’s Pass. 


First Quarter .. 1h. 12m. Morning. 
Full Moon -. 38 27 Morning. 
Last Quarter .. 8 48 Morning. 
New Moon -. 4 $89 #£Afternoon., 
FEBRUARY. 





Partridge and Pheasant Shooting ends. 

Purification. Oandlemas Day. 

Marquis of Salisbury born, 1830. 

ee ae? dramatist, born, 1793. 

Henry Irving born, 1838, 

5th Sunday after Epiphany. 

Samuel Butler born, 1612, 

Martyrdom of Bishop Hooper, 1555. 

Queen Victoria married, 1840. 

Archbishop Thomson born, 1819 ; died, 1890. 

Charles Darwin born, 1809, 

Richard II. murdered, 1400. 

Septuagesima. 

Jeremy Bentham born, 1748; died, 1832. 

Philip Melanchthon born, 1497 ; died, 1560. 

Duohess of Albany born, 1861. 

Charles Lamb born, 1775. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, born, 1593; died, 

David Garrick born, 1716. (1612, 

Sexagesima. 

James Barry, artist, born, 1741; died, 1806. 

Samuel Pepys born, 1682, 

St. Mathias. G. F. Handel born, 1684; died, 

Earl of Essex beheaded, 1601. (1759. 

Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria born, 1861. 

H. W. Longfellow born, 1807. 
uinquagesima, Shrove Sunday. 

Edmund Cave born, 1692; died, 1754. 


Moon’s PHaseEs. 


First Quarter .. 9h. 39. Morning. 
Full Moon ‘ 7 8S Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. © 415 Morning. 


New Moon -- 8 47 Morning. 
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MARCH. 





St. David. Shrove Tuesday. 
Ash Wednesday. 
Sir Fitsjames pepuer born, 1829, 
Edward IV. installed as king, 1461. 
Sir Henry A. Layard born, 181i. 
lst Sunday in Lent. 
88S. Perpetua and Felicitas. 
William III. died, 1702. | 
William Cobbett born, 1762; died, 1835. | 
William Etty born, 1787. 
Torquato Tasso born, 1544; died, 1505, 
J. L. Toole born, 1830, 
2nd Sunday in Lent. | 
King Humbert of Italy born, 1844, 
George Dyer, poet, born, 1755. 
Duchess of Kent died, 1861. 
St. Patrick’s Day. 
Laurence Sterne died, 1788; born, 1713. 
Sir John’ Denham, poet, died, 1668; born, 
Srd Sunday in Lent. (isis. 
Robert Bruce born, 1274; died, 1829. 
Rosa Bonheur born, 1822. 
Richard A. Proctor born. 1837 ; died, 1888, 
Queen Elizabeth died, 1603. 
Annunciation B.V.M. Quarter Day, 
W. EB. H. Leckey born, 1838. 
4h Sunday in Lent. 
Damiens executed in Paris, 1757. 
Marshal Soult born, 1769; died, 18, 
Don Carlos born, 1848. ; 

, metaphyrician, born, 156, 





Moon’s PHaszs. | 
First Quarter .. 7A, 15m. Afternoon. ! 
0 55 Afternoon. | 


18th. Full Moon es 
Qist. LastQuarter .. 5 16 Afternoon. 
28th. New Moon .. 1 18 Afternoon. 





APRIL. 





Prince Bismarck born, 1815. 
Emile Zola born, 1840. 
5th Sunday in Lent. 
Oliver Goldsmith died, 1774 ; born, 1723. 
Algernon C. Swinburne born, 1887. 
Dr. Busby died, 1695. 
William Wordsworth born, 17/0. 
Lorenzo de Medici died, 1492. 
Adelina Patti born, 1843. 
Palm Sunday. 
George Canning born, 1770. | 
Rodney's victory off W eat India Isles. 
Fort Samter taken, 1861. 
Princess Beatrice born, 1857. 
Good Friday. 
A. Thiers born, 1797. 
Easter Sunday. 
Bank Holiday. 
St. Alphege, Archbishop and Martyr. 
Napoleon III. born, 1808. 
Henry Fieliing bora, 1707 ; died, 1754 
enry Fielding born, 1707 ; died, 1; 
St. George's Day. 
Be" uark, Evangelist and Mart 
r v ist an ‘ 
T. H. 8. ecott born, 1844. 
Edward Gibbon born, 1787. 
Charles Cotton, poet, born, 1680. 
T. A. Trollope born, 1810. 
Duke of Argyle born, 1828. 


Moon's PHASES. 


First Quarter .. 6A, 21m. Morning. 
Fall Moon -. 86 = Te 
Last Quar ter ee 6 OF g- 
New Moon .. 9 46 Afterncod. 














Charles Dickens.] CALENDAR. 59 
MAY. JULY. 
1 | & | 2nd Sunday after Easter. 1 | F | Gaveston beheaded, 1812. - 
2] mM Leonardo Da Vinci died, 1519. 2 8 | Arthur Looker born, 1828. 
3 T Invention of the Cross. Holy Rood. 3 S Srd Sunday after Trinity. 
4|\|W Sir Thomas Lawrence born, 170. 4 M General Garibaldi born, 1807. 
5 | Th Empress Eugénie born, 1520. 5 T Sarah Siddcns born, 1756. 
6 F Battle of Prague, 1757. : 6 | W Sir J. E. Boehm born, 1834; died, 1890. 
7 | 8 | Robert Browning born, 1812; died, 159. 7 | Th Frederick W. Walker born, 1830 ; ‘died, 1875. 
8 | § 8rd Sunday after Easter. 8 F Mra. Alfred Mellon born, 1824. 
9 M F. Schiller died, 1805. 9 8 Henry Hallam born, 1777. 
10 T Louis XV. died, 1774. 10 S , 4h Bunday after Trinity. 
11 | W | Partial Eclipse of Moon, vie. at Greenwich. | 11 M Bombardment of Alexandria, 1382. 
13 Th Execution of Strafford, 1641. 12 T Josiah Wedgwood born, 1780; died, 1795. 
13 F Ola May Day. 13 WwW Marshal MacMahon born, 15808. 
14 8 Henry IV. of France assassinated, 1610. 14 Th Storming of Bastille, 1789. 
16 Ss 4th Sunday after Easter. 15 F St. Swithin. Cardinal Manning born, 1808. 
16 M Felicia Hemans died, 1885. 16 8 Sir Joshua Reynolds born, 1723; died, 1792. 
17 T Dr. Edward Jenner born, 1749; died, 1$23. | 17 . 5th Sunday after Trinity. 
18 W King Edward murdered at Corfe, 7?. 18 M __scikrancis Petrarch died, 1874. 
19 | Th } ‘*Christopher North” born, 1785. 19 T Jobn Martin, artist, born, 1789. 
20 F John Stuart Mill bora, 1806. 20 Ww St. Margaret. 
21 8 Albrecht Diirer born, 1471; diod, 152s. 21 Th Matthew Prior born, 1664, 
22 Ss Rogation Sunday. 23 F St. M en. 
23 M Elias Ashmole born, 1617. 23 8 Marquis of Hartington born, 1838. 
724 T Queen Victoria born, 1819. 24 Ss 6th Sunday after Trinity. 
25 Ww Princess Helena born, 1846. 25 M 2t. James, Apostle and Martyr. 
26 | Th Ascension Day. 28 T Earl of Rochester died, 1680. 
27 F Countess of Salisburv execated, 1541. 27 WwW ‘Thomas Campbell born, 1777. 
28 8 William Pits born, 1759; died, 1800. 28 Th ; Alexandre Dumas, fils, born, 1524. 
29 Ss Sunday after Aecension. 29 F - sCRelief of Derry, 1689. 
80 M Viscount Cross born, 1828. 30 8 Samuel Rogers born, 1768 ; died, 1855. 
31-:; T Frederick William I. of Pruesia died, 1740. 31 S 7th Sunday after Trinity. 
1 i 
Moon’s PHaAsks. Moon’s PHaszs, 
38rd. First Quarter 7h. 12m, Afternoon. 2nd, First Quarter .. 2h. 13m. Morning 
llth, Fall Moon -- 10 59 Afternoon. 10th. Full Moon . 1 4 orning. 
19th, Last Quarter .. 2 53 Afternoon. 17th. Last Quarter .. 1 48 Morning. 
26th. New Moon «- 5 49 Morning. 28rd. New Moon -- ll 81 # Afternoon, 
3lst. First Quarter .. 7 45 Afternoon. 
{ 
JUNE. AUGUST. 
1 | Ww | Capture of Chesapeake by Shannon, 1813. 1 | M Bank Holiday. Battle of the Nile, 1798. 
3 ' Th | Thomas Hardy, novelist, born, 18-40, 2 T Thomas Gainsborough died, 1788. 
3 ¥ Prince George of Wales born, 1805, 3. 60W Sir Robert Peel born, 1829, 
4 | 8 | George III. born, 1738. 4 | Th | Battle of Evesham, 1265, 
6 S Whit Sunday. 6 | F ‘| Queen of Saxony born, 1833. 
6 M Bank Holiday. 6) 8 Duke of Edinburgh born, 1344. 
7 T J. Renuie, engineer, born, 1761; died, 1S21. | 7 | Ss 8th Sunday after Trinity. 
8 | wi! J.E. Millais, R.A., born, 1529, 8 | M | Martyrdom of Prochorus. 
9 Th Count Zinzendorf died, 1760. 9 ' T | John Dryden born, 1681, 
10 ¥F Prince Jamcs born, 1688. 10 | W Kt. Hon. G. J. Gdschen born, 1831. 
11 8 St. Baruabas, Apostle and Martpr. 11 Th = Dr. Richard Mead born, 1673; died, 1754, 
13 S Trinity Sunday. 12 .F Grouse Shooting begins. 
13 M Frances Burney born, 1752; died, 1840. 13: 8 St. Hippolytus. 
14 T Battle of Marengo, 1800. 14: § 9th Sunday after Trinity. 
15 WwW Edward, Black Prince, born, 1330. 15; M Sir Walter Scott born, 1771. < 
16 Th | Corpus Christi. 16 T Andrew Marvel died, 1678. 
17 F John Wesley born, 1708. 17 'Ww Frederick the Great died, 1786. (1746, 
18 8 Battle of Waterloo, 1815, 18 ' Th | Execution of Balmerino and Kilmarnock, 
19 $ ist Sunday after Trinity. 19 | F | Henry Kirke White born, 1785; cied, 1806. 
20 Acceasion of Queen Victoria, 1837. 20: §8 Robert Herrick born, 1591, 
21 T Bishop Stubbs born, 1825. 21 8S 10th Sunday after Trinity. 
22 Ww Julian Hawthorne born, 1846. 22 M Dr. E. B. Pusey born, 1800. 
23 Th {| General Cluseret born, 1823. 23 T Louis XVI. born, 1754. 
24 ¥F 8t. John Baptist. Quarter Day. 24 WwW St. Bartholomew. 
26 8 H. C. E. Childers born, 1827. 25 - Th | Bret Harte born, 1889. 
326 § 2nd Sunday after ‘Trinity. 26 F Prinoe Consort born, 1819; died, 1861. 
27 Sir Geo. B. Airey born, 1801. 27 8 Lord Exmouth’s victors at Algiers, 1816, 
28 T | Coronation Day. P. P. Rubens born, 1577. | 28 $& ; llth Sunday after Trinity. 
29 WwW St. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. 29. M Decollation 8t. John Baptist. 
30 | Th | Sir Joseph D. Hooker born, 1317. 30 7: Louis XI. died, 1488. 
31 W | Thomas Miller, novelist, born, 1808S. 


Moon’s PuHaszs, 


First Quarter .. 9h. 517. Morning. 

Fall Moon 1 82 ‘Afternoon: 
Last Quarter .. 9 1 Afternoon. 
New Moon ge < Afternoon. 


3th. 
15th. 
22nd. 
‘30th. 


Moon’s PHaszs. 


Full Moon 11k. 57m. Morning. 
Last Quarter .. 6 87 Morning. 
New Moon -» 10 59 Morni 


First Quarter .. 1 29 Afternoon, 


60 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND AUTUMN NUMBER. 











SEPTEMBER. NOVEMBER. 
i 
1 Th | Partridge Shooting begins. 1 T All Saints’ Day. 
2 F Henry George born, 1839. 3 WwW All Souls’ Day. 
3 8 Lord Halsbury born, 1825. 3 Th Mikado of Japan born, 1852. 
4 Ss 12th Sunday after Trinity. 4 ¥ vole of Moon, very vis. at Greenwich. 
6 M Robert Fergusson born, 1750, 5 8 of Jemappes, 1792, 
6 T Stratford Jubilee, 1769. 6 & 21st Sanday after Trinity. 
.7 WwW Comte de Buffon born, 1707. 7 M Battle of Prague, 1620. 
8 Th | Nativity B.V.M. 8 rz Edmund Halley born, 1656 ; died, 1742. 
9 F Prince Jerome Napoleon born, 1822. 9 Ww Prince of Wales born, 1941. 
10 8 Mungo Park born, 1771. 10 | Th | Martin Luther born, 1483; died, 1546. 
11 8 18th Sunda after Trinity. 11 F St. Martin. Martinmas 
12 M Sir Robert N. Fowler born, 1828S. 12 8 Richard Baxter born, 1615; died, 1691. 
13 T Henry Stacey Marke, R.A., born, 1829. 13 & 22nd Sunday after Trinity. 
14 Ww Holy Cross Day. 14 M Pitt, Earl of Chatham, born, 1708; died, 1778, 
15 , Th | J. Fenimore Cooper born, 1789. 15 rc Edwin Booth, actor. born, 1533. 
16; F | ¥F. 8. Haden born, 1818. 16 | W | John Bright born, 1811; died, 1599. 
17 8 Frederick Goodall, R.A., born, 1822, 17 | Th | Queen Charlotte died, 1818. 
18 & 14th Sunday after Trinity. 18 by David Wilkie born, 1785. 
19 M Lord H. Brougham born, 1779; died, 1868. | 19 8 Ferdinand de Lesseps born, 1805. 
20 T | Sir &. J. Reed born, 1830. 20 | S§ te Sunday after ty. 
21 WwW St. Matthew, Apos., Evangelist, and Martyr. | 21 M tag ober ress Frederick font 1S40, 
22 Th Jas. Thomson, poet, born, 1500; died, 1748, | 22 T ecilia. 
23 F Wilkie Collins died, 1839. 23 Ww at Clement. Old Martinmas. 
24 8 Samuel Butler died, 1680. 24 } Th | John Knox died, 1572. 
25 Ss 16th Sunday after Trinity. 25 F St. Catherine. 
26 M C. T, Sidney, R.A., born, 1803. 26 8 William Cowper born, 1731; died, 1800. 
27 T George Cruikshank born, 1792 ; died, 1878. | 27 § Advent Sunday. 
28 WwW F. T. Palgrave born, 1824, 28 M Leslie Stephen born, 1882. 
29 Th St. Michael and All Angels. Quarter Day. | 29 T Sir Henry Ellis born, 1777; died, 1869. 
30 F St. Jerome. 30 Ww 8t. Andrew, Apostie and Martyr. 
Moon’s PHAses. Moow’s PwasgEs. 
6th. Full Moon .. Oh. Tm. Afternoon. 4th. Fall Moon 8h. 49m, Afternoon. 
18th. Last Quarter .. 0 50 Afternoon. llth. Last Quarter .. 10 2 Morning. 
2ist. New Moon .- 1 16 Morning. 19th. New Moon -- 1 19 Afternoon. 
29th. First Quarter .. 6 19 Morning. 27th. First Quarter .. 10 2S Morning. 
OCTOBER. DECEMBER. 
1 | 8 | Pheasant Shooting begins. 1 | Th | Princess of Wales born, 1844. 
2 ¢ 16th Sunday after aunty. 2 ¥ eror Pedro, Brazi}, born, 1825. 
3 i George Bancroft born, 1800. 3 8 rederick Leighton, P.R.4., born, .S30. 
4 T F. P. G. Guizot born, 1787; died, 1874. 4 § oad Sunday in Advent. 
6 | W Horace Walpole born, 1715. 6 M Henry W. Luoy, journalist, bora, 1845, 
6 Th | St. Faith. 6 Tr Professor Max Miiiler born, 1823. 
7 #F Battle of Lepanto, 1571. 7 WwW Allan Cunningham born, 1785. 
8 . 8 Lord Rowton born, 1838. 8 Th | Mary Qneen of Scots born, 1542, 
9 | § 17th Sunday after - Trinity. 9 F | John Milton born, 1608; died, 1674, 
10 M Kosciuszko fell, 1794. - 10 8 Grouse Shooting ends. 
il T Dancan’s victory, Camperdown, 1797. 11 S | 8rd Sunday in Advent. 
13. W Sir H. Drummond Wolff born, 1830. 12 M Colley Cibber died, 1757. 
18 ‘ Th | Translation of St. Edward the Confessor. 18 T Duke of Rutland born, 1818. 
14/F Sir W. V. Harcourt born, 1827, 14 | W | Prince Consort died, 1861. 
15 | § | Allan Ramsay born, 1686. 16 | Th | George Romney born, 1734. 
1tC«‘S 18th Sunday after Trinity. 16 F Jane Austen born, ee died, 1817. 
17. | M | Duchess of Edinburgh born, 1858. 17 8 | J.G. Whittier born, 1807 
1s: T St. Luke, Seep 18 S 4th Sunday in Advent. . 
19 ' W | Leigh Hunt born, 1784 19 | M | Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild =e 1842. 
20 | Th | Christopher Wren born, 1682; died, 1723 20 T , Alfred Bunn died, 1860. 
21 ' F Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 21 W . Lord Beaconsfield born, 1805. 
22 | S | 8t Salome. 23 | Th | Thos. Banke, ecalptor, born, 1733; ais 1805 
23 8 19th Sunday after Trinity. 23 F Duke of Guise assassinated, 1 15SS. 
24 | M Marquis of Ripon born, 1827, 24 8 George Crabbe born, 1754. r 
2%  =T James Beattie poet born, 1735. 25 S Christmas Day. 
26 WwW Count von Mol e born, 1800; died, 1891. 26 M St. Stephen, Martyr. Bank Holidar. 
27 | Th | Captain James Cook born, 1728 ; killed, 1779. | 27 T St. John, Evangelist. 
8 F 88. Simon and Jude. 38 W | Innocenta’ Day. Childermas, bi 
29 8 James Boswell born, 1740. 29 Th | Rt Hon. W. E. Gladstone born, 1800 
80 $ 20th Sunday after Trinity. 80 F John Phillips, poet, born, 1676 ; died, 1708, 
81 | John Keats born, 1795. $1 8 Sir W. W. Gull bora, 1816, 
oe 
Moon’s PHASES. Moon's Paases. 
6th. FollMoon .. 6h, 12m. Morning. 4th. FullMoon .. 2 17m. qoorning: 
12th. Last Quarter .. 9 37 Afternoon. llth. Last Quarter 2 8 #£Mor ing. 
20th. New Moon -- 6 24 Afternoon. 19th. New Moon -- 8 13 Morning 
28th. First Quarter .. 9 26 Afternoon. 26th. First Quarter .. 9 22 Afternoon. 
Golden Number... .. 12 Solar Cycle oo we 25 Roman Indiction .. 5 
Epact .. - i 1 Dominical . CB. Julian Period .. -- 6605 
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